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AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S DRAWINGS 

A Catalogue and a List of Criticisms. 

By A. E. GALLATIN. 

With Hates (some hitherto unpublished). Printed on Hand-made Paper. 

Demy 4to, 12 ins. by 9 ins^ £1 net. 

%• Only 250 Copies printed, of which 100 are for Great Britain. 

The Edition dr Luxe has been exhausted. 

*• All who appreciated him as a genius and loved him as a friend will welcome 
this Amerioan tribute to hia memory, with its sympathetic sketch of his career 
said its complete list of his drawings. The all too few illustrations include two 
•very interesting and characteristic unpublished drawings, ALVARY AS * TRI.-TAN ’ 
and Ki.afsky as * ISOLDE ’; two portraits, one from a photoarraph, and one from 
a hitherto unpublished sketch by Will Rothenstein."— The Studio , Dec. 15, 1903. 

“ Mr. Gallatin has done admirably.” — The Critic (New York), Nov. 1903. 

“An extremely intelligent critical and biographical note .... brief, sane, 
•nd sympathetic. Those artistic qualities which first attracted the public to 
Aubrey Beardsley’s work—his bizarre, gruesome, and always startling effects—he 
dismisses lightly, and draws a sharp distinction between the icsthetic charms of the 
•pictures and their technical value. The bibliographical and iconographio value of 
Mr. (fa'latin’s work is beyond question."— Sew York Times. 

* l The compiler has done his work well.”— The Dial. 

“Albert E. Gallatin’s book on Aubrey Beardsley will be sought by bibliophiles, as 
■well as by those who have a particular interest in that remarkable artist’s career. 
With a brief prefatory notice of Beardsley’s life, Mr. Gallatin has here incorporated 
a complete catalogue of his works, and the only exhaustive bibliography yet 
printed. The work has every appearance of thoroughness, and the results are 
admirably presented. The unique value of the book is enhanced by some rare 
Beardsley illustrations, and its typographical merits are worthy of very high 
praise .”—Toirn Topics. 

‘•Careful and exact compilation.” —Sett York Evening Sun. 

44 The critical notice of his chief drawings is well written. The artiole is moderate 
and well balanced, though very brief. The catalogue is clear, the entries full.”— 
The Literary Collector. _ _ 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


DARLINGTON’S 

HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by EALPH DARLINGTON, F.E.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

F'cmp. 8ro. ONE SHILLING EACH. Dlmtrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Roskin, LL.D.; Robert Browning, A. W. 
Kinglake, and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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THE WTE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SBVKBN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARB. 

BBIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
f LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR, PENMABNMA WR. ) 
l LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, j 
ABBRY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTW3-Y-OOBD, SNOWDON, * FBSTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLOKLLY, HARLECH, CBIOOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 

' LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotels throughout the world. 


44 What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches us much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes I”—7%e Tim*s. 

44 It very emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

* The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 

Lnndon: Simpxin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co, Ltd., 

The Railway Bookitalla, and all Bookwllan. Part, and New York : BREKTAKO'a. 


TECHNICS 

A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


No. 1 Now Ready. Price 9d. net. 


T ECHNICS is a magazine that will deal with all branches of Technology and 
Science. Month by month it will record the progress of the Technical 
j and Scientific world. Students, professional men, and tliat large section of the 
I community anxious to »e posted In the doings of the Technical world will find 
I Technics a reliable and indispensable magazine. 

There are over half a million students attending the Technical Institutions of 
this country. This large body of intelligent ami industrious people has had no 
| organ hitherto. TECHNICS will endeavour to take that position. It will discuss 
all matters of interest to those attending Technical Institutions. It will be a 
| medium of interchange of ideas between them. It will give a large amount of 
| information useful to them in their work. In fact, TECHNICS will be found 
Invaluable to those who are engaged in the various branches of Technical study. 

| All its articles will be contributed by men acknowledged as the greatest 
authorities on the subjects they write about. Some of the most eminent men 
I connected with Technical Scieneo have assisted ns in the preparation of our first 
number, and many more have promised their support and advice. 


Some of the principal items to bs found in No. 1 are 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION & THE MAINTENANCE OF 
OUR INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL POSITION. 
By Professor WERTHEIMER. 

THE CONTINUOUS-CURRENT DYNAMO. 

By H. M. HOBART, M.I.E.E. 

OF THE DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION OF 
CLASS LECTURES. 

By WILFRED J. LINEHAM, M.I.C.E. 

SCHEMES OF TEXTILE DESIGN. 

By Professor ROBERTS BEAUMONT. 

THE TRAINING OF CHAUFFEURS. 

By SIDNEY H. WELLS. 

METALLOGRAPHY: OR THE INTERNAL STRUC¬ 
TURE OF METALS. 

By A. H. HI0RN5. 

I RADIUM. By EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S. 

44 CHARLOTTENBURG,” THE BERLIN TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

By Professor W. E. DALBY, M.A., M.I.C.E. 

EAST LONDON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

By J. L. S. HATTON, M.A. 

Also Contributions by Sir WILLIAM ABNEY, Sir WILLIAM 
WHITE, Prof. J. T. NICCLSON, So., Ao. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, See., Sec. 


JB200 and a COLD MEDAL for the “Toohnlos” Prizeman. 

£IOO IN PRIZES OFFERED IN THIS ISSUE. 

104 PABES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY PH6TBBRAPHS 
AND DRAWINBS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 

3 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“THE TIMES” 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times on Friday. This 
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It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 
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A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 
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“LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS” 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


The Spectator says:—There are so many rich people, 
titled people, fashionable, people, among the dramatis 
personae of Mrs. Craigie’s new story that a superficial 
reader might easily be tempted to class “ Love and the 
Soul Hunters ” in the category of the modern novel of 
“ smart ” society, against the tyranny of which we have 
had occasion more than once to protest in the last year. 
To do so, however, is entirely to misapprehend the signifi¬ 
cance of the book. For here, at any rate, is no vulgar 
and obsequious insistence on the luxury of modern life, 
no auctioneer’s chronicle of sumptuous upholstery and 
expensive viands, no complaisant glorification of the 
entertainments and amusements of the modem millionaire, 
no lukewarm reprobation of the laxity of titled wantons. 
The upholstery and jewels and luxury are there, but they 
are not wearisomely insisted on; they are treated as 
accessories inevitable to the milieu, but still as accessories. 
Ibr Mrs. Craigie’s aim is to show us her rich and well¬ 
born and “ smart ” people, not merely eating and drinking 
and gambling, but thinking, planning, scheming, and 
suffering. She does not blink the materialism of high 
life and high finance, but she is careful, with a scrupulous¬ 
ness not too common in novelists, to reveal the intellectual, 
the emotional, the human, side of persons who are pro¬ 
fessionally not always actuated by disinterested or 
benevolent motives. Herein we are constantly reminded 
of Disraeli’s novels, where, though the gorgeous uphol¬ 
stery was far more prominent, underneath all their 
trappings and finery the characters were primarily intelli¬ 
gences, not mere costume-plates. That, then, is the 
notable and vital difference between Mrs. Craigie and the 
scribes who worship at the shrine of “ smartness.” She 
deals, it is true, mainly, if not entirely, with highly-placed 
persons, but she is chiefly interested in them in so far as 
they reveal qualities which cannot be taken for granted, 
or as in keeping with their antecedents, or with the 
traditional view of their position,—‘-qualities, furthermore, 
which are almost invariably higher than might be looked 
for. Thus the book is full of surprises—and surprise is 
of the vital essence of recreation—as well as of a sort of 
fantastic optimism, which is at any rate quite as defen¬ 
sible as the fantastic pessimism of other writers. She 
shows ns a modern Machiavelli utterly subjugated by his 
infatuation for a girl who is as good' as she is beautiful; 
a Prince steeped in feudal traditions, but capable of being 
deeply interested in petroleum; an apparent adventuress 
of dubious parentage and strange associates, still young 
and bewitching, but with her heart buried in a lunatic 
asylum with an incurable religious maniac; an amazing 
American” ex-dancei*, who after ruthlessly cutting herself 


free of all domestic ties, displays a positively chivalrous 
consideration for . her daughter and husband. The 
characters, like those in Sheridan’s plays, are nearly' all 
too clever in speech; even those who are labelled stupid 
forget themselves at times and develop a gift of expression 
or an amount of intelligence out of keeping with their 
antecedents; but much may be forgiven to a writer who 
combines distinction of style with wit, and Mrs. Craigie 
possesses both. 

On the surface “Love and the Soul Hunters” relates 
itself to the school of mock-Royal romance, the beau role 
being assigned to the son of an ex-King of an imaginary 
kingdom. But the theme works out on lines’ which recall 
neither Daudet’s “ Rois en Exil ” nor Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
excursions into Ruritania. Prince Paul is a charmeur, 
amiable, romantic, accomplished, and susceptible, quite 
reconciled to his exile so Jong as he can indulge his 
artistic tastes and flirt with pretty women. In Clementine 
Gloucester, the daughter of a well-born but invertebrate 
English gentleman, he meets for the first time a girl who 
appeals to his higher nature, and the love interest of the 
novel resolves itself into one more variation of the theme 
fiovoiKrjv iputt SiSaaicti. Prince Paul is eminently a 
complex personality. To begin with, he is largely 
influenced by the feudal traditions which cause him to 
regard it as a great compliment that he should propose 
to Clementine a morganatic alliance on the clear under¬ 
standing that it may, and probably will, be supplemented 
in his case by an official union. On the other hand, his 
adaptable and accommodating nature renders him all too 
ready to come to terms with a ring of cosmopolitan 
financiers and exploit his expectations at the sacrifice of 
his patriotism. And the situation is further complicated 
by the hold which his secretary, Dr. Felshammer, secures 
on Clementine by rescuing her father from the conse¬ 
quences of his folly. The incidents of the plot give the 
story the character of a tragi-coraedy. It trembles on the 
verge of farce in the scenes in which Clementine’s semi- 
imbecile father, her mother the ex-dancer (of whose 
existence she is unaware), and the American millionaire 
are engaged. It is strenuously romantic in the passages 
between Clementine and the sinister but infatuated 
secretary. But although one cannot admit d continuous 
correspondence with the facts of life—for one thing, Mrs. 
Craigie carries her disregard for the law of heredity 
rather too far—the sustained vivacity of the dialogue, the 
brilliancy of the commentary, and what we have called 
the fantastic optimism of the moral combine to render 
the book a most exhilarating entertainment. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Paternoster Square, 


London, E.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

We have received since our last issue 26 new works, 
14 new editions, and 11 volumes of fiction. Among the 
publications of the past week we note the following:— 

The Festival of Spring, from the DIvan of JelaleddIn. 

By William Hastie. 

A translation into English gazels after Riickert’s 
versions. Prof. Hastie’s admiration for his anthor is 
expressed in an interesting introduction. He says: 
“ JeMleddin is now rising upon our literary horizon 
iff all his native splendour—his name appropriately 
signifying ‘ the Splendour of the Faith ’—as at once the 
Dante, the St. Bernard, the Spenser, the Milton, the 
Angelas Silesius, and the Novalis of the Orient.” Prof. 
Hastie is very angry with Omar Khayydm: he is a cynic, 
a drunkard, a misanthropist, and a blasphemer. J<$Ia- 
leddin, on the other hand, “ is surely the sweetest, the 
tenderest, the heavenliest of all the Persian Nightingales, 
come back to us in our sorest need, and singing to ns 
amid the glory of the Resurrection of Life, in the Festival 
of another Spring, as he never Bang in the English air 
before.” 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Two vols. Translated 

by Anne MacDonnell. 

The first volumes in the “Temple Autobiographies.” 
This new rendering of Cellini’s wonderful self-revelation 
appears to be fresh and virile. The exuberance of Cellini, 
his insolence, his genius, are forever new. As the trans¬ 
lator says, he cries “ Go, dissect dead men, and write neat 
epitaphs upon their tombestones. I am still alive—and 
incalculable.” The volumes are excellently printed and 
produced, and each has a portrait frontispiece, one of 
Cellini, the other of Francois I.- At the end of the second 
volume there are eome valuable bibliographical notes. 


ARTICLES. 

character writing . i* 

Literary Value. .1A 

Paris Letter.17 

Imprewloua—My Landlord. 18 

Drama: 

Laureate, at Play. H. K. Obambart .18 

ART: 

Soldier, Sailor, and Hezzotinter. 0. L. H. . 30 

BCnmOR: 

Cinramitantlal Eridence. 0. W. Soleeby.,31 

OORRMPORDRVOR : 

Dryden’. Playg.33 

The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Aron.3 1 

WXRKLY OOMPETITIOH: 

Comment on any article, review or paragraph in last week'i ACADRMT .. 33 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by William 

Aid is Wright. 

An excellent edition, with critical notes which run to 
sixty pages. The poems are arranged, as far as possible, 
chronologically. Dr. Wright says, after expressing thanks 
to various people for their assistance: “And while in 
addition I wish gratefully to acknowledge the large debt I 
owe to previous editors of Milton, I desire to record my 
protest against the slipshod habit of some who say, 
‘ Modem editions read,’ which has cost me many an hour 
of unprofitable research.” 


The “ Mercure de France ” takes a lively interest in 
English letters. It is now running as a serial a trans¬ 
lation of Mr. Well’s “ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” and we 
notice in the current issue reviews of a number of English 
books by M. Daoray, including Mr. Conrad’s “ Typhoon,” 
Mr. Chesterton’s “Browning,” Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” and Miss Alma Tadema’s 
“ Songs of Womanhood.” Concerning “Typhoon” we 
read: “ Typhoon estunr&itd’une rare grandeur. . . . C’est 
6pique. Lisez auasi ‘ Falk,’ ‘ Amy Foster,’ ‘ To-morrow,’ 
et vous admirerez avec quelle puissance M. Conrad d4peint, 
yvoque cea scenes et leur donne une ampleur qu’aucun 
drame humain ne peut atteindre. C'est une harmonie de 
terreur et beaut! composes avec des moyens d’une 
simplicity surprenante par un ecrivain absolument 
exceptionnel.” - Mr. Chesterton’s “Browning” also 
receives almost unqualified praise: “ il est penetrant, 
brillant, paradoxal.” “Lady Rose’s Daughter” does not 
seem to please the critic of the “ Mercure ae France.” On 
the other hand Miss Alma Tadema’s verse does pleaso 
M. Davray: “Certains de ces po^mes sont d’une tres 
grande beauty ; et tous out un charme poetique irrysistible. 
Pensyes ou reveries melancoliques, emotions delicates ou 
violentes, douceur et tendresse, armour et haine, aspects 
de la nature, le poete fut agite chaque fois et vibra jusqu’a 
la douleur, et sea vers expriment superbement ce qu’il 
sentit.” 
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We find in-this month’s ^ Corn hill ”• an-anonymous ) 
article called “ Letters-to a? Young Writer” which is' both 
human and refreshing. The letters quoted were written 
to the young writer by a novelist who died not long ago, 
and they are full of kindliness and good advice. A simple 
letter of introduction brought the fair together, and 
thereafter the novelist took a delighted though critical 
interest in the youngster’s work. Here are a couple of 
extracts from letters touching on stories which had been 
submitted for criticism- 

You use the word “ aggravation ” as though you did not know 
I the meaning of it.- You know the meaning of the word as 
well as any man alive. This is the act of a low profligate. 

But how about that ball ? There is a long description of 
o ball, and in the long description there is nothing new except 
. when she asks him to dance with her. But by God you are 
not justified in describing the band ! 

Occasionally the novalist wrote for “ Cornhill ” ; one story 
remained unpublished for a year or two after acceptance, 
and he wrote to Mr. James Payn suggesting that he 
should supply the magazine with “ a glossary and a list 
.of the words which have become obsolete since the story 
was written.” The story was printed at once. Later, when 
the young writer had a story taken by “ Cornhill,” his 
friend the novelist wrote :— 

My dear Youth,—Whenever I hear the name of James 
Payn spoken in future I shall take off my hat to him. 

If ever I hear you utter words not in the highest eulogy of 
James Payn when you speak his name 1 shall take off my coat 
. to you. 

It is rather surprising to learn that this high-spirited 
novelist was a confirmed recluse; nothing would tempt him 
to form new acquaintances or attend social functions. The 
writer concludes:— 

Believe in a man and he is bound to believe a little in 
himself; but what can be said of the man who believed in 
one before one was a man oneself, before anybody else dreamt 
of doing so ? Nothing, for he is dead ana gone and cannot 
hear, nor even know. But I like to think of him on those 
enchanted seas of his, overhauled by an Argosy laden with his 
own letters, dashed off and forgotten when he was here, for 
he will be the firet to appreciate them spontaneously and 
impersonally as of old, ana I can almost hear him laugh. 


We do not propose to discuss further the Froude- 
Carlyle controversy. It has now reached the stage at 
which the opposing camps spatter each other with in¬ 
vective, without much true regard to the dead whom they 
champion. Sir James Crichton-Browne’s article in the 
“ Contemporary ” leaves things pretty much as they were; 
he reiterates and reiterates. We quote the following 
passage because it does present a defendable point of 
view; the rest of the article is mostly personal and 
preliminary:— 

According to Froude and Mr. McNeill, Carlyle’s nobility 
of nature was conspicuously shown forth in the penitential 
reparation he resolved to make to his wife’s memory. But 
was this man with his hatred of hypocrisy and fearless 
sincerity likely to content himself with half an expiation? 
Was he likely to parade his peccadilloes and hide away his 
mortal sins? Is it not certain that if he had been guilty of 
what Mr. McNeill finely calls “ brutality ” he would have 
humbled himself in sack-cloth and ashes and confessed his 
fault? I unhesitatingly affirm that Carlyle never suffered from 
remorse in Froude’s sense of the word, but from poignant 
grief in which noble natures so often upbraid themselves with 
imaginary misdeeds and defaults and magnify their foibles 
into grievous sin. Remorse indeed ! as well charge him with 
pride, over-weening pride, because he fondly exaggerated the 
virtues and talents of his loved and lost one. There is not to 
bo found in all Carlyle's writings after the death of his wife, 
when he was probing his heart and momory to their depths, 
any specific instance of an offence against his wife more 
serious than his refusal to shake hands with the dressmaker 
at Madam Elise’s, when she desired him to do so.;. this 
"cruelty ” he afterwards called it. 


and Literature. r 

, A correspondent of “ Notes arid Queries ” suggests that 
fhe baffling words “ miching iuallicho” in the line in 
“ Hamlet,” “ Marry, this is miching mallicho ; it.means 
mischief,” are a corruption of “ Michi Manito,” the great 
spirit of evil in the theology of the North American 
Indians. What will commentators on the watch have to 
Say to this ? 


The other day in the “ MomiDg .Post ” Mr. Andrew 
Lang said some true things about the poetry-reading 
pubbe. Some of us have supposed that our young 
enthusiasm for verse has descended to our children or our 
friends’ children, but the facts are rather against that 
optimistic belief. Even the older poets, Mr. Lang sur¬ 
mises—Shakespeare, Spenser, Pope, Scott—are largely 
bought as birthday presents and school prizes. Says 
Mr. Lang:— 

Children used to like poetry long ago, not only Aytoun, 
and ballads, and Macaulay, but Shakespeare. Now they shy 
away from a gift of a poetry book, and think (if they do not 
say, like an outspoken lx>y of my acquaintance) “I suppose 
somebody will give me a Prayer Book next.” I attribute 
this unnatural behaviour to education. The modem child 
lives in constant fear of beingpounced on and asked questions, 
and made to get poetry off by heart, which children used to do 
for their own delight. Perhaps they were always the excep¬ 
tions ; wo do not hear that Scott's many brothers and sisters 
wept about shouting “ Hardyknute.” 

Another reason is that people read poetry for its moral 
purpose, and form themselves into societies for discovering 
the undiscoverable. Poetry has not necessarily anything 
whatever to do with moral purpose. Mr. Lang 
concludes:— 

Then we have all the lectures and books on the sources of 
poets, and what they cribbed from each other, and about 
foreign influences, and philology, and whatevor else delights 
the bouI of Professor Skeat and other professors. So poetry 
liecomes a branch of science and contributes to the vast 
dreariness of ineffectual things. 

We shall have to get back to simplicity and the fairies 
somehow. 


In the current “ Harper’s Magazine,” Mr. Arthur 
Symons has an article on “ Romeo and Juliet.” The 
writer says:— 

The play of “ Romeo and Juliet ” is like a piece of music, 
and it is the music which all tme lovers have heard in the air 
since they began listening to one another’s voice. Here, for 
once, youth becomes conscious of itself, and of the charm 
which is passing out of the world with its passing. A yonng 
man wrote this wise and passionate eulogy of youth; and 
it is that contemporaneous heat of blood in it which has 
kept the names of these two young lovers alive in men’s 
minds as the perfect exemplars of unspoiled love. 

In this play and in “Antony and Cleopatra,” says 
Mr. Symons, Shakespeare “expounds the whole art of 
love ” :— 

The passion of Romeo for Juliet and of Juliet for Romeo, is 
a part of nature ; not a whim, not a dream, not a sick fancy 
bred in the brain, but nature itself. It is sex, although the 
idea of sex is overflowed by a divine oblivion ; Romeo sighs 
after “ the white wondor of dear Juliet’s liand,” and Juliet’s 
is the most honest, the most daylight passion that lias ever 
been spoken in words ; it speaks as straight, feels as deeply, 
and adds as much courtesy to passion as the heroic love 
which takes on chivalry without quitting nature in Gottfried 
of Strasburg’s ‘‘Tristan und Isolde.” 

Mr. Abbey’s illustrations to the play are such as only 
Mr. Abbey could produce. That illustrating the words 
“ 0 happy dagger! This is thy sheath . . , is full of 
beauty and passion and romance. 
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: N<Jt Icing ago, in reviewing the narrative of the Duke of 
the Abruzzi’s cruise towards the Arctic Circle, we ventured 
the prediction that, if the North Pole was ever reached, 
the triumph'would probably be achieved by means of a 
motor car. Cut reasoning was'that, as the; eases needful 
to the boating of a balloon' cannot' stand 1 the extremely 
low temperature, and even sledge dogs die or have to be 
killed for the food of others, the motor car was the only 
conceivable instrument of transport .left untried. Well, it, 
is now announced that Mr. Charles J. Glidden, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, is to make the experiment we forshadowed. He 
is in England, preparing. On arriving at Liverpool, he 
disclosed his project to the representative of the “ Daily 
Mail":— ' 

“ The roads of Norway,” said Mr. Glidden, “ will permit of, 
the motor-car being driven six hundred miles north of Chris¬ 
tiania. But beyond Christiania gasolene cannot 1)0 bought, 
and it has been necessary to send peasant agents ahead to 
distribute enough of the liquid to cover a total drive of 1,200 
miles. I expect difficulties and delays, but have secured the 
necessary Government permits.” 

It is added that Mr. Glidden hopes to reach Namsos, 
8.J deg. outside the Arctic Circle, or even beyond; and 
that when a return is made a bag will be deposited locally 
as a challenge to any member of the Massachusetts 
Automobile Club to carry it farther. 


The new play by Mr. Bernard. Shaw, “Man and 
Superman,” which was recently “ read ” for copyright 
purposes, seems to promise rather well. It covers a 
number of themes—Mr. Shaw could never be content with 
one—including the repugnance which springs from blood 
relationship and the silliness of romance. The hero makes 
up his mind never to allow the heroine to marry him, 
but of course his resolution breaks down. Incidentally 
we have a dream interlude in which the devil, Don Juan 
and others discuss love and various vital matters to musical 
phrases from Mozart. 


Some interesting particulars concerning the “London 
Gazette ’’ are given in the July “ Strand Magazine.” 
The “ London Gazette ’’ is now part of the Constitution, 
and is the oldest and least read of all newspapers; yet it 
yields an annual profit of £20,000. In size it may vary 
from one page to a hundred ; it is the only paper whose 
word is law, and its authority is accepted in the witness 
box. At one rime the “Gazette” was published directly 
by Government; now it is in the hands of Messrs. Harrison, 
of St. Martin’s Lane, who are responsible for it. A good 
story is told about the “ Gazette ” and the battle of Alma. 
The. news reached England on September 30, 1854. Mr. 
Harrison was sitting in his office when a messenger arrived 
from the Duke of Newcastle, the First Secretary of Statu 
for War, asking him to hasten to Downing Street:— 

Harrying back with the messenger, Mr. Harrison found the 
Duke in a state of great excitement. “ We have such glorious 
nows,” said the Duke, explaining the nature of it. But the 
puzzle was how to make it known. Of course it would be 
printed m tho “ Gazette ”; but it was Saturday evening, and 
there were no papers until Sunday, and it was important that 
tire public anxiety should be allayed by the widest possible 
circulation of such a piece' of news. “ Nobody knows it, and 
I don’t know how to communioato it,” the Duke went on. , 

Mr. Harrison’s imagination jumped at the theatre. He 
went back to the offices, set up the news himself, and senrt 
men round to the theatres with early copies of the 
“ Gazette.” The result was finely dramatic. 


The question of the genuineness of “ The Journal of 
Arthur Stirling,” which we reviewed recently, would now 
appear to be settled. The matter was discussed in America 


i 

with more interest probably than in England. About a 
month ago there was published in the New York “ Evening 
Post ” a long letter from the author in which lie confessed ’ 

' that the work was entirely imaginary. There has been 
'So much deliberate; mystification about the whole business, ( 
noweyer, that, we should not be surprised to bear that,' 
this letter was a veiled advertisement. 


The “ Monthly Review ” prints a poem in hexameters by' 
Mr. Robert Bridges, called “ Epistle to a Socialist in 
London,” which runs to fifteen pages. The opening 
sentence contains sixteen lines. As we said the other day, 
there is no reason why Mr. Bridges should not experiment, 
in Stone’s prosody or any other prosody, so long as the 
result be good poetry. There is some poetry in this 
“ Epistle,” though it takes an unconscionable deal of 
digging out. Here is a passage:— 

. . . . What madness works to delude you, 

Being a man, that you see not mankind’s prodilection 
. Is for Magnificence, Force, Freedom, Bounty; his. inborn 
Love for Beauty, his aim to possoss, his pride.to devise it'. 
And from, everlasting his heart is fixt with affections 
Preengag’d to a few sovranly determinat’ objects, 

Toys of an eternal distraction. Beautiful is Gold, 

Clear as a trumpet-call, stirring where’er it appeareth 
All high pow’rs to battle: with magisterial ardour 
Glowing among tho metals, elemental drops of a firo-god’s 
Life-blood of old out-pour’<l in Chaos : Magical also 
Kv’ry recondite jewel of F.arth, with their seraphim-names, 
Ruby, Jacynth, Emerald, Amethyst, Sapphire amaranthine 
Starry essences, elect emblems of purity, heirlooms 
Of deathless glories, most like to divine jmajiences. 


A note in “Art,” one of the many new periodical 1 
which have recently appeared, is curiously belated. “Ia 
the Royal Academy, London,” we read, “an exhibition 
has been held of some pictures by Alb. Cuyp and other 
works by English Masters: Turner, Gainsborough, 
Constable, Ac.” This, of course, refers to the winter Old 
Masters Exhibition. • _^ 


The July number of the “ Revue de Paris ” contains ah 
article by M. Joseph Aynard, on the novels of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and the tendency of his work. M. Aynard says 
that the Wessex tales combine the romance of Balzac with 
the descriptive force of Zola. We do not think the com* 
parison particularly happy; we can see little affinity, at 
any rate, between Balzac and Mr. Hardy. Nor can we 
agree with M. Aynard’s further assertion, that Maupassant’s 
manner approaches Mr Hardy’s. We do, however, agree 
with the writer that Mr. Hardy’s want of conventionality 
is neither immoral nor revolutionary. He represents, as 
the writer says, contemporary pessimism in a country 
where optimism is a sort of official creed. As a creed, 
official or otherwise, optimism has chosen tho better part. 
But the matter is hardly one for discussion in connection 
with the work of a novelist so essentially temperamental 
as Mr. Hardy. _ 

The first number of the “ Avon Booklet,” which is to 
consist of a series of monthly reprints of rare or obsolete 
literature, consists of Browning’s essay on Shelley. The 
circumstances in which the essay, was written are curious. 
Fifty years ago Edward Moxon, the publisher, was hoaxed 
into purchasing a collection of twenty-five supposed letters 
of Shelley. To these Browning was invited to contribute 
an introduction, and he took the opportunity to acknow¬ 
ledge the debt of gratitude he owed to Shelley as his first 
and chiefest master in poetry. Before the volume got 
into circulation the letters were found to be forgeries. 
The book was immediately suppressed, and only a very 
few copies are now in existence. But the value of the 
essay remains,, and we are glad to have it in this pleasant 
and handy form. 
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The report of Mr. George Meredith’s illness which was 
abroad on Wednesday was, fortunately, exaggerated. An 
enterprising reporter seems to have been responsible for 
the statement that Mr. Meredith had “ periods of partial 
consciousness.” In a telegram to the “ Westminster 
Gazette ” Mr. Meredith said “ the difficulty with me is to 
obtain unconsciousness.” As a matter of fact Mr. 
Meredith’s illness has not been dangerous, though there 
was a temporary relapse which caused some uneasiness. 


The romance of the picture sale-room is by no means 
dead yet. 'The portrait of a young lady by Gainsborough 
which was sold not long ago for nine thousand guineas 
had been in obscurity for years. The picture was the 
property of a lady who had inherited it; she had no idea 
of the value of the portrait, nor had she any knowledge of 
either artist or sitter. The canvas was dirty, daubed with 
brown varnish, and had a hole in it. The “ Burlington 
Gazette,” while acknowledging that it is a thing of rare 
beauty, adds: “ one can only stare in open-mouthed 
wonder at the enormity of the sum given for it by its 

E resent possessor, whilst congratulating its late owner on 
aving, to borrow a phrase from the financial world, sold 
out at the top of the market.” 


Mb. Passmore Edwards has for the second time declined 
a knighthood. In a letter addressed to Mr. Balfour Mr. 
Edwards said: “ Possibly His Majesty may not be aware 
that the Queen, his mother, graciously offered me a similar 

distinction many years since.” Mr. Edwards 

may be sure that offers of that kind are not forgotten. It 
is not the first time in history that a knighthood has been 
offered twice and been twice refused. 


It is always interesting to see what literary people give 
to literary people in the way of wedding presents. 
Amongst the gifts showered on Mr. Anthony Hope the 
other day we notice the following: Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
liqueur set; Mrs. Humphry Ward, set of Matthew Arnold’s 
poems; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, antique cabinet; Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, old Hutch milking pail; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Courtney, coal box; Authors’ Society, silver punch 
bowl. 


Bibliographical. 

I see that the publisher of “ The Avon Booklet,” the first 
number of which is now in circulation, promises that “ in 
an early issue will be given the complete series of Tenny¬ 
son’s suppressed poems, now for the first time collected.” 
No doubt such a publication would have interest, biblio¬ 
graphical and otherwise; but is it feasible ? The 
“ suppressed poems ” can, of course, be printed up to a 
certain point, but no further, unless with the approval of 
the holders of copyright. What Tennyson published after 
1860 is not yet common property; and some of it does not 
figure in the finally-collected Works. Only up to 1860 can 
the publisher of “ The Avon Booklet ” work his will. The 
feeling with which his enterprise will be regarded will pro¬ 
bably be mixed. Personally I have always regretted that 
the poet when reprinting the first verse of “ Hands All 
Round” (1859) did not also reprint the two stirring stanzas 
addressed to America. These, I think, ought to be kept 
on record. I should also like to see permanence given to 
some of the stanzas in “ Britons, Guard Your Own ” 
(1852). Fifty years ago Tennyson was giving to his 


countrymen advice which, if taken and remembered, might 
have helped to shorten the Boer war:— 

We were the best of marksmen long ago. 

We won old battles with, our strength, the bow. 

Now practice, yeomen, 

Like those bowmen. 

Till your balls fly as their shafts have flown. 

Yeomen, guard your own. 

“ The New Timon and the Poets ” is also a composition 
which, though it perpetuates an old dead feud, deserves 
to live in literature. The sonnets—” Me my own fate to 
lasting sorrow doometh ” and “ Check every outflash, 
every ruder sally ” (1833)—are also, I think, for various 
reasons, worth preserving. For the rest, Mr. Churton 
Collins, in the appendix to his “ Early Poems of Lord 
Tennyson,” has already reprinted those pieces in the 1830 
and 1832 volumes which the poet definitely discarded. 

It is to be assumed that Mr. John Hollingshead has now 
said all that he has got to say about the London Gaiety 
Theatre. He told the story of that playhouse, to begin 
with, in 1895, when he published a two-volume auto¬ 
biography called ” My Lifetime.” Then came the volume 
entitled “Gaiety Chronicles” (1898), in which he retold 
the story in greater detail, with many pictorial illustrations, 
and with a complete chronological list of the pieces pro¬ 
duced at the Gaiety under his management, which began 
in 1868 and ended in 1886. In the book called “ Good 
Old Gaiety,” which has been issued by the Gaiety Theatre 
Company, Limited, and a copy of which is to be presented 
to every member of the audience on the closing night of 
the theatre (to-morrow, Saturday), Mr. Hollingshead adopts 
a sketchy method of treatment, and at the same time 
brings the story of the playhouse down to date. Of his 
76 pages he gives the last 29 to the Gaiety as conducted 
by its present manager, covering the ground between’1886 
and 1903. 

The Cambridge University Press will start its new series 
of English classics in unimpeachable fashion. We shall 
all of us be glad to commend scholarly editions of the 
“ Leviathan ” and of Crashaw. The latter, presumably, 
will be absolutely complete. Of the English verses we 
had reprints in 1900 and 1901, the former under the 
the auspices of an enthusiast, Mr. J. R. Tutin; the latter 
under the editorship of Mr. Edward Hutton. That side 
of Crashaw, therefore, is fairly well-known. The 
“ Leviathan,” also, has not been neglected of late years. 
Rather expensive editions of it came out in 1881; then 
there was a less expensive one—its origin, I think, Oxford 
—in 1882. In 1885 Routledges issued it at a shilling. 
We had the “ Behemoth ” in 1889 and 1894, and it is 
notable that Groom Robertson’s monograph on Hobbes 
(“ Philosophical Classics ”) was reprinted in 1901. 

Messrs. Methuen's forthcoming edition of Dumas pore’s 
romances should appeal successfully to more than one class. 
Of course Messrs. Dent’s edition of 1894-97 must have 
satisfied the wants of many, but Messrs. Methuen’s should 
have even a wider public, looking at the prices to be 
charged. That there is a persistent demand for Dumas in 
English is certain. Last year, I think, we had nothing 
but a single version of “ The Black Tulip ” ; on the other 
hand, thero were, in 1901. reprints in Englisli of half-a- 
dozen of the tales. In 1900 only two Dumas stories 
were reproduced, but in 1899 there were no fewer than 
four reprints of “Twenty Years’ After,” two of “ The 
Black Tulip,” and one each of eight other stories. As 
many as six reprints of “ The Three Musketeers ” appeared 
in 1898, together with one each of five other romances. 
The “ Musketeer ” trilogy and “ Monte Cristo ” seem 
to be always wanted; it would be interesting to know 
the exact degree of popularity enjoyed by all the tales. 

The Bookworm. 
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An Elegant Earl. 

The Orrery Papers. Edited by the Countess of Cork and 
Orrery. 2 vols. (Duckworth. 42s. net.) 

A cool garden corner, a dazzling sky, and roses under it: 
these and the letters of an elegant eighteenth-century earl 
will make you a world of un&urried enjoyment. Let John 
Boyle, fifth Earl of Orrery, be that elegant earl. There exists 
a portrait of Lord Chesterfield, with a book in his hand 
lettered “ Orrery’s Pliny.” You see the Earl well through 
such a medium. He was a litterateur, but he did not so 
much patronise small writers as envy great ones. He 
seems to have paid real homage to Pope. Swift also was 
his friend, and the aged ana merry Tom Southeme, to 
whom he always wrote with peculiar affection and with 
the modem address “ My dear Old Man.” But the Earl 
knew life as well as literature. He was a keen watcher of 
the political skies; he had the cares of estates both in 
England and Ireland ; he lived in both countries; and he 
was twice married, each time with more than ordinary 
happiness. Lastly, he did nothing really important which 
you are under compulsion to understand. Thus the blue sky 
and the roses are blandly present to your mind, enveloping 
you in the gentlest melancholy as the pages recal those 
eighteenth-century summers whose freshness we rarely 
feel in the formal literature of the period, but which 
breathes here in the letters of husband and wife, of friend 
and friend. All literary barriers are broken down when 
we read the Earl’s description of his life at Caledon, his 
seat in Tyrone :— 

I am charmed with Caledon, and when I should be writing 
to my Friends, I am moving an old Gate or cutting down an 
antient Apple Tree for a Prospect: in short, I am lost amidst 
the various Pleasures of inglorious Ease. The morning dawns, 
and my little Pad ambles with Me through all my various Groves 
and verdant Fields. * At Noon, I lean upon my Pitchfork and 
eat my oaten Cake. The afternoon is pass’d at the Pick-Ax 
and the Spade, at Night Lady Orrery’s Voice and Harpsichord 
' in sweet Delights transport my Soul to Rest. My Days are 
innocent, my Nights are happy. Cheerfulness sits smiling 
round Me, and Plenty keeps close to my Side. My Gate 
stands open to the Widow and the Stranger. 

But the Earl has no idea of sinking into bucolic 
commonplace. An author, and the .friend of authors, he 
is never long happy without his pen, and from Caledon, in 
1739, he announces to Dr. King, of St. Mary Hall, his 
Pliny, which is to be “ a great Work, such a Work as 
will require all my own Attention and all the Assistance 
of my teamed Friends.” It seems as if we shall move 
mountains of Pliny; but instead we have this little 
interior: “ Mv greatest disadvantage is, that if I err or 
mistake his [Pliny’s] meaning I have no Body to set me 
right. I have no Assistance bat my own Brains and 
Lady Orrery’s Ears, to whom I read each Epistle (like 
Molilre to his old Woman in the Chimney Comer), and 
from her Criticisms form my Sentences at least more 
tuneable, if not more exact.” In short, Pliny slips easily 
into the Earl’s life, into days which he confesses “slide 
away in uxurious happiness and rustic Joys.” Presently 
he is filling a long letter, not with Pliny, hut with the 
tuft-hunting proclivities of one of his visitors, “ the most 
impertinent, the most inquisitive, the most disagreeable, 
the most dismal, and the most sycophantic Lord-following 
Fool that Earth ever produc’d.” This person plagued 
him in his cherished seclusion with questions and, when he 
stopped these, with forebodings. “ He was perpetually 
regretting that mv sons had not had the smali-Pox. He 
observed that my Daughter look’d pale and consumptive, 
but hop’d, with a sign, that she might mb thro’ it, tho’ 
Master Peachick look’d just so before he died.” One of 
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the recipes for eighteenth century liumotit peeps out here. 
You are not surprised to find that the Earl contributed an 
essay or two to the “ Connoisseur,” but he wrote nothing 
so unconstrained and delightful as his letters. What 
could transcend the following in pleasantness of association 
and humour:— 

I am jogging on in Mottos. The Statue of Diana stands at 
the entrance of a wood, which by the turn of the river is 
formed into a Peninsula. Fields again on every side, tho 
motto is: 

En lucus et ara Dianas 

Et properantis aquae per amcenos ambitus agros. 

But to tell the truth, my tenants have a notion that I am 
atheistfcally inclined, by putting up heathen statues and 
writing upon them certain words in an unknown language. 
By accident, an attorney, who guides most of them in their 
family disputes, had enough left of school learning to declare 
that my mottos were all latin, which proved still more 
dangerous, not only to my character but to my life. They 
immediately suspected me for a papist, and my statues had 
been demolished, my woods burnt, and my throat cut had not 
I suddenly placed a seat under an holly bush with this plain 
inscription, Sit Down and Welcome. I have assured thern- 
that all the Latin mottos are to this purpose, and that in 
places where they cannot sit down, I have desired them in 
the old Norman dialect to go to the lodge and drink Whisky. 

Again, is not this dry-point of a Bath bookseller worth 
having ? 

This Leake is a most extraordinary Person. ... He 
looks upon every Man distinguished by any Title, not only as 
his Friend, but his companion, and he treats him accordingly : 
but he disposes of his Favours and Regards as methodically 
as Nash takes out the Ladies to dance, and therefore speaks 
not to a Marquiss whilst a Duke is in the Room. As yet he 
is ignorant that my Earldom lies in Ireland, and to keep him 
so I have borrowed the only Book of Heraldry He had in his 
Shop: by this method I shall be served many degrees above 
my Place, and may have a Squeeze of his Hand in presence 
of an Earl of Great Britain. 

His Shop is a spatious Room, filled from the Cornice to the 
Skirting. But I could not help observing to him that, “ The 
Binding of his* Books did not make so glittering a Figure as 
might be expected from the Library of a Person so illustrious 
as himself.” He owned the observation was right, and added 
that “Some Fellows, whose Ancestors, he believed, were 
Snails, had been daily expected from London, to illuminate 
and glorify his Musaeum." I rejoiced at the good News, and 
told him, “ I doubted not but he would show the Elasticity of 
his Genius and the Nicknackatory of his Understanding by 
binding Lord Bacon in Hog’s Skin, Bishop Sprat in Fish 
Skin, and Cardinal du Bois in Wood.” He seemed highly 
delighted with my Proposal, and was going to enter it in his 
Pocket Book when the Dutchess of Norfolk, snatching him 
from my Arms, allowed me an opportunity to assure You that 
I am, Ac. 

The Earl’s contacts with the literary men of his time are 
not very numerous, but they are always elegant and 
interesting. One honours him for writing to his wife that 
he ,is going out of Town with Mr. Pope and Lord 
Chesterfield, which he says he esteems higher than an 
attendance on his Sacred Majesty, King G. He was 
Swift’s friend, and he laboriously edited the Dean’s works, 
taking much counsel of his second wife, who writes to 
him, from Caledon, pages of minute and sympathetic 
criticism of his commentary. Once, at least, she drops a 
sentence or two that one is likely to remember for some¬ 
thing more than its crazy spelling. After reading her 
husband’s “ second Volum ” :— 

The great regularity of his [Swift’s] Life, constantly 
measured by his Watch, plainly shewed his mind to be uneasy, 
and I doubt he said with the Israelites, in the evening 
would God it were morning, and in the morning would God it 
were Evening,” for certainly those that are at ease will some¬ 
times say “what have we to do with Hours?” and tho’ 
there is a great fault in forgeting time and regularity too 
much, and in hurrying life away, yet an agreable forgetfull- 
ness sometimes can he no fault, and I belive no happy person 
is ever without this unbending'of the Soul. 
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Richardson and Fielding-are at the height of their famein 
the period covered by these Letters, and the Earl is kept 
constantly informed of their doings by his bookish friends, 
Sind by none more assiduously than the Rev. Thomas 
Birch, in whose letters we see the most familiar literature 
of the period in its swaddling clothes. Does the Earl 
remember a very clever satire called “ London,” in the 
manner of Juvenal, published about nine years ago? 
Well, the author, Mr. Sam Johnson, has undertaken a 
work long wished for, nothing else than an English 
Dictionary, and he has printed a plan of it in a letter 
to Lord Chesterfield of 34 pages in 4to., a “ very in¬ 
genious piece.” A year later it is epistolary news for the 
Earl that Mr. Garrick is going to entertain. the town 
with a tragedy entitled “Irene” by Mr. Johnson, whose 
dictionary, though in great forwardness, must not be 
looked for these two or three years. Meanwhile Mr. 
Richardson’s “ Clarissa ” is in the press, and Mr. Fielding’s 
novel “The Foundling” will be published about the 
same time. Mr. Warburton is editing Mr. Pope’s works. 
The King of Prussia has lately resumed authorship, and 
“ it will be well for Europe if he will no otherwise employ 
himself for the rest of his life.” 

_ All this illuminating prattle by and to the Earl—and 
his wife’s headache got through sitting up half the night 
to read “Amelia” in her Tyrone boudoir—goes vastly well 
with your garden ease and the scent of increasing roses. 
It is with a wise and comfortable smile that you read his 
lordship’s one gloomy summary of his age. Though he 
had much to make him think comfortably of life, his opinion 
of his countrymen, when he wrote almost exactly 150 years 
ago, was becoming less and less favourable. For, “ to say 
truth, we are a declining People; destined, I fear, to 
absolute destruction. We have had our Day. It ended 
with Queen Ann.” 

The Earl believed he had seen England at her best. 
Perhaps all Earls and carls have thought so. After all, it 
is the summer and the roses that matter, and a woman’s 
voice in the air. Whatever ended with Queen Ann, or 
Queen Cleopatra, these remain, and the eternal entertain¬ 
ment of books. What is this ? “ Sir Josslebuxy Pitcher 
had the honour to be choaked yesterday by a fish-bone . . .” 
Admirable Earl, with your gossip, and your taste, and 
your two adoring wives, you would be much envied if you 
were not dead ! As for your letters, we who still imagine 
greatness for England borrow Lady Margaret’s word and 
pronounce them “excalant.” 


Oxford and Medicine. 

Sir Henry Wentworth Aoland, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. By 
J. B. Atlay. (Smith, Elder. 14s. net.) 

The influence of Henry Acland upon medical and scientific 
Study at Oxford was so wide and important that its value 
can hardly be overrated.. He evolved order out of chaw, 
and brought light to a particularly impenetrable form of 
darkneps. But beyond his work for the University was 
Rig work for his profession; his large humanity and 
tenderness made him an ideal physician; indeed it was 
largely to such men as Acland that the finest profession 
in the world owed its social emancipation. The country 
doctor of the early and mid-nineteenth century was a 
person of small account; he was useful in illness, no 
doubt, but socially he was nowhere. He still laboured 
.under the shadow of the word apothecary, and was hardly 
altogether free from the barber-surgeon suggestion. 
Acland was never a great London doctor—the great 
London doctors, of course, always had social standing— 
; he was a provincial doctor, and that in a city of marked 
'conservatism. Yet he won, and that by no means on the 
’ strength of his name. 

' There was something in the name, however. The name 
of Acland’ is written broad over the West of England; a 


local saying-has it that the world thereabouts is made up 
of “ men, women, and Aclands.” Sir Thomas Acland, the 
.father of the subject of this memoir, was something of a 
feudal lord; he ruled both his family and estate firmly 
but kindly. The method which he adopted for the 
bringing up of his children strikes us, nowadays, as 
narrow and not altogether wise; but it succeeded, and the 
generations which came after loved him. There seems to 
be no doubt that he was portentous. A letter quoted by 
Mr. Atlay, written by Sir Thomas to the boy Henry, 
after the youngster had nearly blown himself to pieces 
with gunpowder, is a fine example of how not to admonish 
youth on such occasions. Yet there is plenty of evidence, 
too, of the man’s brightness and manliness and many- 
sidedness, though when he put pen to paper he became 
didactic and diffuse. All the Aclands, indeed, when it 
came to writing, appear to have been overlavish of words. 

Henry Acland’s youth was not quite happy. He went 
to Harrow in the days when the school was under 
something of a cloud; at that time our public schools 
at the best were difficult developing grounds for sensitive 
lads. And Acland was ultra-sensitive and never over 
robust in health. Writing later to his father of his 
school-time he said: “ The early part of my life was 
wasted in frivolous indolence; my conscience was dimmed, 
the perception of the beauty of holiness and the simple 
love of what is excellent after its kind was, I trust, 
though dormant not extinguished.” We rather gather 
that lie was a somewhat morbid lad, too introspective 
for a boy’s happiness. The Oxford life was hardly more 
to his taste; his desire for actuality and his passion for 
making the dry bones live continually clashed with cast- 
iron institutions and a dogged objection to innovation. 
He never became “ an out-and-out All Souls man.” 

Acland’s decision to study medicine ^was not made 
without much questioning and uneasiness, and when he 
settled in London to attend St. George’s we find him 
still not without serious misgivings. This part of his 
life is perhaps of most interest to those who search for 
the formative influences on character. Within a few 
days of entering his name he wrote to his constant friend 
Charles Courtenay:— 

I have been talking . . . about the hospital. I declare 

in some things my heart wellnigli fails. I have an instinctive 
horror of death ; all of it that 1 have seen has been of 
drowned and drowning men, save only some awfnl accidents ; 
no calm, peaceful departure, has been .my impression 
hitherto. 

He shrank from the degradations of mortality, and hardly 
less from the indifference of the ordinary student. He 
strove to support himself through the ordeal by the use of 
a prayer which he repeated daily on reaching the hospital, 
a prayer commencing with these words: “Almighty and 
Everlasting God, who makest me to do those things that 
be good and acceptable to Thy Divine Majesty, let Thy 
Fatherly hand, I beseech Thee, be over me in these my 
fearful studies.” Here was a man, clearly, who, if he 
came through the ordeal at all, would come through it to 
good purpose. To what good purpose Acland came 
through it these pages testify. 

From London Acland went to Edinburgh, where he 
finally settled down happily in the house of Dr. Alison, 
But soon that quiet life was broken; he was offered the 
Lee’s Readership in Anatomy. To accept this meant that 
his hopes of a London practice would be at an end. On 
the other hand Sir Benjamin Brodie had said: “H you 
settle in London you will not five to be forty.” He 
decided on Oxford. Almost at the same moment Dr. 
Wootton, one of the most popular physicians in Oxford, 
was in failing health, and his practice was open to 
.transference. There were certain difficulties in tne^ way 
of the combination of the Readership in Anatomy with a 
private practice, but these were overcome, and Acland 
turned physician in. earnest. , 
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For some years his life became one of almost unexampled 
hard work; as a doctor he never spared himself, and his 
university appointment gave him the opportunity to push 
his own practical ideas. Science and medical teaching in 
Oxford was a farce. Her attitude towards Natural Science 
was summarised by Acland in these words:— 

The Science Studies of the University were from various 
causes almost extinct, notwithstanding the efforts of Buckland, 
Kidd, and Daubeny. . . . The intellect of the University 
was wholly given to ecclesiastical and theological questions. 
All physical science was discountenanced. 

Acland’s fight for efficiency was a great fight, and he won 
it, but his difficulties, humorous enough to read about 
now, were enormous. Dr. Kidd, who occasionally turned 
up at his lectures, “after examining some delicate 
morphological preppation, while his young colleague 
explained the meaning, made answer, first, that he aid 
not believe in it, and secondly, that if it were true, he did 
not think God meant us to know it.” But Acland, in 
time, gathered strong supporters about him, so that at 
last out of his efforts Bprang the Oxford Museum and all 
that that implied. The at Dry of the Museum has been so 
often told that we need not dwell upon it here; it was 
condemned by a certain theological element both inside 
and outside the University; one foolish divine always 
referred to it as “ the cockatrice’s den,” and there were 
others who held that the dissolvent effect of science would 
make hash of the literal interpretation of the Books of 
Moses. Acland and his supporters had to contend, also, 
against different and absolutely unjust attacks; but in the 
end they won and Oxford got her Museum. 

Acland held the Regius Professorship for thirty-six years, 
and during that time he altered the whole tone of Oxford 
towards the science and profession which he loved. But 
in thinking of the man perhaps one thinks of him first as 
the kindly physician, the constant friend, the indefatigable 
lover of his kind. He fought the cholera in Oxford as he 
fought for his ideals in the University, and his house in 
Broad Street was always open to all sorts and conditions 
of men, from Wardens to chimney-sweeps. He was 
beloved of Ruskin, and Gladstone, and Jowett, and 
probably died without an enemy. 

Mr. AUay has done bis work well. His narrative is 
sympathetic, and he has condensed a great deal of matter 
into a very readable form. Above all, he has not packed 
his pages with unnecessary correspondence. 


A Poetical Confession of Faith. 

The Poet’s Chaster, or the Book of Job. By F. B. 

Money-Coutts. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Money-Cootts, who has hitherto been known as a 
t, here puts forward in prose what may be considered 
poetical confession of faith. In a general way, it may 
be taken as one of the books, like Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
“ Religion of a Literary Man,” brought forth by Coventry 
Patmore’s “ Religio Poetse,” even as that traced ancestry 
to Sir Thomas Browne's “ Religio Medici.” But it is 
none the less individual enough, and written in good 
literary prose. It starts with the idea that the primary 
motive of religion is to seek God. The received theological 
explanation of the origin of evil, the fall of the revolting 
angels and so forth, the author sets aside. There is in 
Christianity no final revelation, he declares ; it is a 
religion of evolution, a religion of research. 

He appeals to the Book of Job as his charter. There, 
in opposition to his friends, who are assured that their 
knowledge of God and God’s ways is final, who would 
have Job renounce his quest of God and accept their 
ready-made theology—“renounce God and die’’ — Job 
maintains the unfinality of human knowledge in regard 
to God, and his right to seek him. That is the right 
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of all men, it constitutes religion and. justifies heresy, 
without which religious progress is impossible. Its true 
hierophant and prophet is not the priest, but the poet. 

On the rightness of this conception it is not our function 
here to pronounce. We merely interpret it. But we may 
say, incidentally, that the author does not seem to us to 
have any deep insight into the various myths and symbols, 
heathen or Judaic, which he cites in the course of his 
contention. “ The religions of all nations are derived from 
each nation’s different reception of the Poetic Genius, 
which is everywhere called the spirit of prophecy,” he 
quotes from his favourite Blake. And his book is a plea 
for the divine mission of the poet as prophet and. teacher 
of the nations. It has many passages of eloquence and 
insight; nowhere more than in the final section, where he 
deals with the decline of poetry, as regards its higher 
functions, in our own day. The first cause he advances is 
the commercial spirit, or the preoccupation with external 
things. He quotes Newman:— 

To consider the world in its various length and breadth ; 

. . . the impotent conclusions of long-standing facts, the 
tokens so faint and broken of a superintending design, the 
blind evolution of what turns out to be great powers or 
truths, the progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes . . . that condition of the whole 

race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words. 
Hating no ho[ie and without God in the world— all this is 
a vision to dizzy and appal ; and inflicts upon the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery, which is absolutely beyond 
human solution. ... I can only answer, that either 
there is no Creator, or this living society of men is in a true 
sense discarded from his presence. 

The prevalent absorption of men in externals is truly 
a kind of Satanic possession, says Mr. Money-Coutts: 
“ their souls are dissipated into their senses, with the 
result that their emotions demand eternal excitement; 
yet, do what they will, they remain discontented, peevish, 
neurotic.” To such, poetry, if not despised, can only 
be of value as a casual luxury, the amusement of an idle 
hour. Trade “ has become a Religion, inimical to all 
Reason and Imagination that do not minister ... to 
its interests; and the wars and rumours of wars with 
which the earth is filled, are due to Trade having become 
the father of war, and no longer content merely to follow- 
the flag.” Which is true, nor does Mr. Money-Coutts 
seem hopeful that poetry singly can convert the nations 
from their materiality. 

Another cause of poetic decline he attributes to false 
ideas of genius, as something incalculable which produces 
great work without care or labour. Carlyle’s dictum has 
been misunderstood, as though he asserted the capacity 
for taking trouble to be genius itself. But it is an 
essential attribute of genius. Such a poem as “Chris- 
tabel,” the author truly says, is no refutation. Most 
great poetry, in especial lyric poetry, is swiftly done. 
“ Is not such poetry as yours very difficult to write, 
M. Hugo?” someone asked. “No,” was the answer; 
“it is either very easy or impossible.” Just so; but 
that ease is the result of long previous labour and 
meditation. • Coleridge, as Mr. Money-Coutts says, despite 
his opium, was a prodigious worker. Poetry cannot be 
written by anyone with a gift and an impulse, as people 
think. Popular speech is useless for it. “ Everything 
that Poetry requires is lacking in common conversation, 
and everything is present in common conversation 
that Poetry must reject. ... It has a very small 
vocabulary, and makes up for the want of the right word 
by using some other in a false sense.” These concluding 
chapters, in fine, are full of pregnant sense and sound 
insight. They would alone differentiate this book from 
the multitude of books without thought, substance, or 
individual perception which are poured out every day 
from the press. 
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A Drama of Revolt., 

Where There is Nothing : Being Volume I. of Plays fob 
: an Irish Theatre. By W. B. Yeats. (A. II. Bullen, 

, 3s. 6d. net.) 

•In this play Mr. Yeats has forsaken—not poetry, but 
the poetic method, and adopted the realistic method, the 
'greater part of the dialogue being in the language of 
•the Irish people; while the overwhelming mass of the 
'characters are either tinkers, or Irish friars recruited from 
•the people, and retaining peasant simplicity of speech and 
nature. > For the exposition of his own ideas, however, he 
: has been enforced to make his hero a gentleman, with 
' democratic enthusiasms. In a preface Mr. Yeats explains 
•that his own poetic impulse was derived from popular 
•Irish legends and stories, gathered among the people, and 
that he had insensibly lost the vitality of this impulse 
during his London strife for livelihood. He was getting 
too literary and cosmopolitan. A “ wise woman ” in 
trance told him his inspiration was from the moon, and he 
should always live close to water, for he was getting too 
full of those “ little jewelled thoughts that come from the 

sun, and have no nation.” He understood this symbolically; 
the common people being under the moon, while he did 

j not need Porphyry “ to remember the image-making power 
' of the waters.” Mr. Yeats might also have recollected, 
what he docs not observe, that the waters themselves 
signify the people; one remembers the Apocalyptic Woman 
sitting on many waters—“ Now the waters are peoples, 
and nations, and tongues.” He concluded that he must 
return to the peasantry, who had been the well-spring of his 
virgin inspiration. And this play is one of the results. 

Now with the principle we agree; by no means with the 
application of it. When Mr. Yeats was transmuting into 
exquisite preternatural poetry the legends which lingered 
among the Irish peasantry ; or rather, and more essentially, 
, the effect of those legends upon himself, he was most 
himself. We regretted a growing and alien complexity 
, in part of the “Wind Among the Reeds,” a symbolic 
j pedantry.' . But from that to realism is more than a return ; 
‘ it is a new departure. To abandon the lovely filmy poetry 
which expresses his own temper (the temper of a cultivated 

babe, if we may use that expression, drawing from the 
' peasant breast the “ milk of Paradise ”) and assimilate 

with the milk of the peasant foster-mother her tongue and 
, even her personality—or rather painfully imitate than 
' assimilate them—this is a reversal of all he has previously 
done, and we think a mistake. 

The aim and substance, of course, are ideal—for 
( Mr. Yeats under any garb must be Mr. Yeats; but the 
method, the presentment, are zealously realistic—the poet 
gratulates himself on having caught the peasant speech 
better than ever before. And not only so, but the 
' atmosphere of the play is realistic. In “ The Land of 
’ Hearths Delight,” peasant characters were made subservient 
' to a wholly ideal method. Not so here; and frankly, we 
j grrfdge Mr. Yeats to realism. Men of less rare gift can 
1 handle the method as well, and better. But Mr. Yeats’s 
, way was the secret of Mr. Yeats. The realism, we imagine, 
is largely successful, yet does not quite persuade bur 
acceptance.. Are these indeed Irish tinkers? Very surely 
1 they are not English tinkers. With all the poet’s emphasis, 

1 in detail, of their materiality, they are not material, not 
! gross enough, for one’s experience of lawless, uneducated 
j humanity. The monastery is unthinkable to anyone with 
a knowledge of monasteries. But were the realism above 
| question, wc should still mourn. For the poet’s poetry is 
’ gone. It appears in a saying here and there; in a few 
passages where Mr. Yeats lets himself go, and speaks 
through the hero’s mouth; but even there it is rather 
■ poetic eloquence than poetry. The whole thing resembles 
a sometimes eloquent prose pamphlet, for the disscminatibn 
of Mr. Yoats’B views; a pamphlet cast in dramatic form, 


but with its pamphlet purpose writ large on it. The 
hero, designed for an 'iconoclastic genius, comes out as a 
bundle of eccentricities. ‘ He does not live. He is think¬ 
able as a madman rather than a genius. The eccentricities 
of genius are accidents; hero they become principal, so 
that the character is a mere congeries of petty revolts, 
a bundle of minor iconoclasms, rather than a man. The 
reality and sanity of his central revolt suffers in con¬ 
sequence. He becomes a mere ox (and a mythical ox) 
kicking against the pricks; or rather a mule. There are 
scenes ana parts which interest one, for it is Mr. Yeats. 
The eloquence is like this:— 

The Chrislinu’s business is not reformation but revelation, 
and the only lalxmrs lie can put his hand to con never be 
accomplished in Time. He must so live tliat all thingB shall 
pass away. Give me wine out of thy pitchers ; oh, God, how 
splendid is the cup of my drunkenness. We must become 
blind, and deaf, and dizzy. We must get rid of everything 
that is not measureless eternal life. W e must put out hope 
as I put out this candlo And memory as I put out this 
candle. And thought, the master of Life, as I put out 
this candle. And at last we must put out the light of the 
fiun and of the Moon, and all the light of the World and the 
World itself. We must destroy the World ; we must destroy 
everything that has Law and Number, for Where there is 
nothing, there is God. 

That 'expounds also the main teaching of the play—the 
teaching of pagan mysticism in general, but applied in 
Mr. Yeats’s own particular manner to external things. Of 
the body of the play no extract would give a notion. 
It is a drama of revolt, but it is not a poem. And to 
anything but essential (yea, and quintessential) poetry we 
grudge Mr. Yeats. 


The Heavens are Telling. 

Astronomy tor Everybody. By Prof. Simon Newcomb. 

With an Introduction by Sir Robert Ball. (Isbistor. 

7s. Gd.) 

Remembering that it was an earlier work of Prof. Newcomb’s, 
designed for popular reading, that led Dr. A. It. Wallace 
to reconstruct a Ptolemaic astronomy and declare man 
' the end and aim of all things, we opened this new volume 
with some caution, which seems to us to have been 
justified. Sir Robert Ball writes a most generous preface, 
in which he testifies to Prof. Newcomb’s unquestionable 
distinction, and declares that his book must be named 
foremost for the hands of a beginner. With due deference 
we would say that Sir Robert’s own “ Story of the Heavens ” 
is in every way a superior work. 

Prof. Newcomb begins by taking it as proven—which 
it is not—that the starry universe is finite. Now, 
Prof. Turner has shown that Prof. Newcomb was in too 
much haste in publishing his former book wherein this 
belief was promulgated. Only recently it has been shown 
, that the “coal-sack ”—that great gap in the milky way— 
which was supposed to give us a glimpse past the confjnes 
of the universe into uttermost and desolate space—is no 
such empty gap, hut is due to a great dark nebula, through 
which we cannot see. This discovery of the existence of 
dark nebulte is only second to that of the dark stars: 
there is no mention of it in this book. Not only, therefore, 
do we take entire exception to the first chapter, “ A View 
of the Universe,” but we are astonished to find further on 
so slight and inadequate an account of the nebular theory, 
which constitutes almost the sum of modem scientific 
cosmology. 

Prof. George Darwin has shown that the length of our 
day is slowly increasing—by about twenty-two seconds in 
each century—so that the day and the month will ultimately 
be equal, the earth and the moon rotating together as if a 
. solid bar ran between and joined them. This result of the 
friction of the tides, acting as a brake on the globe, is only 
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one of many remarkable consequences which will some day 
follow. It is, therefore, surprising to find not only that 
there is no account of this theory, but that “ there is no 
reason to suppose that the time [of Mars’ rotation] will 
change appreciably any more than the length of our day 
will.” It will be Been that the volume is deficient in what 
we may call the more philosophical aspects of astronomy; 
the question of the infinity of the universe having been 
begged, and cosmology—historic and prophetic—being 
barely mentioned. More serious still, however, but also 
belonging to the same category—that of philosophical 
shortcoming—is another statement; and we emphasize 
this because it matters little whether the date of Halley’s 
comet be given accurately to a year, or the Sun’s distance 
to a thousand miles, but it does matter that astronomy 
should be used for its highest function, which is not to 
.guide the sailor, or to delimit national frontiers, but to 
give majesty and grandeur to our conceptions of the 
universe. Prof. Newcomb makes the incorrect and in¬ 
excusable statement that the law of gravitation “ is the 
only law of nature which, so far as we know, is absolutely 
universal and invariable in its action.” This is bad 
philosophy and bad science. Throughout Nature there is 
no departure from law; and, to name instances, the laws 
of the conservation of energy and of matter and of 
momentum are at least as certainly invariable and 
universal, if nqt more so, than the law of gravitation. It 
seems to us a pity that such an eminent name should 
support so casual and indefensible a statement. 


Some Books of Verse. 

'London Lats. By Bernard Malcolm Ramsay. (Stock.) 
Fnoit a London Gahden. By A. St. John Adcock. (Nutt.) 
Through the Ivory Gate. By Thomas McDonagh. (Dublin: 

Hons Amobib. By Rosa Newmareh. (Mathews.) 

A Book of Verses. By Millicent von Boeslager. (Chiswick 
Press.) 

Kino and Cardinal. As Crowned Qdeen. By Stringer 
Bateman. (Simpkin.) 

Vers l’Amour. Par P. Riversdale. (Paris: En Maison 
• des Pontes.) 

Occasional Thoughts. By John B. S. Camp. (Simpkin.) 

During the last- three months nearly fifty volumes of 
verse have accumulated on our shelves, the majority of 
which are very remote from poetry. From among these 
■ writers of versicles it is not difficult to select one, at least, 
who possesses something of the intensity which demands 
rhythm as its rightful medium of expression. Mr. Bernard 
Malcolm Ramsay, in his “ London Lays,” tells his tales with 
force and with that vividness which is the result of force. 
There is, in this author’s work, the spell of London the 
temptress, and of London the blind and merciless force. 
And he gives us, however crudely, the sensation of 
the infinite tangle of human lives working out uncon¬ 
sciously a common destiny. He shows us the London tha t 
crushes, assimilates, annihilates, now granting to the full 
the desire of life, now denying even the consolation of 
death. Of the war poems we cannot say much, but there is 
the flash of real energy in “ The Gordons.” Mr. Ramsay 
has undoubted vigour, and his impulse towards poetry is 
genuine, but'art is no more likely to be mastered by force 
than by fraud—far less likely, many of our modem 
' mockers would tell us. 

Almost an antithesis to “ London Lays ” is a little volume 
. entitled “ From a London Garden,” by A. St- -Tph n 
1 Adcock. These are for the most part contemplative poems, 
' and they show, nearly all of them, a certain restraint, a 
’ certain delicacy of workmanship that make thorn stand 


out from more strident productions. Sometimes, indeed, 
Mr. Adcock’s verse has a quaint charm quite apart from 
mild prettiness. 

“ Horae Amoris,” by Rosa Newmareh, contains some 
graceful stanzas and betrays constantly a genuine feeling 
for music. The following little poem, “ A Modem Greek 
Song," is from the Russian of Maikov:— 

Silent lay the sapphire ocean, 

Till a tempest came to wake 
All its roaring, seething billows 
That upon earth’s ramparts break. 

Quiet was my heart within me, 

Till your image, suddenly 
Rising there, awoke a tumult 
Wilder than the storm at sea. 

In ‘‘A Book of Verses,” by Millicent von Boeslager, 
one detects also the most subtle influence upon poetiy, 
that of music. ‘ These lines, really suggestive of imagi¬ 
nation, conclude the poem on the Hungarian composer, 
Csermak:— 

The nightingales are silent in the bushes, 

The frogs have ceased among the water-rushes, 

And over Balaton a long sigh hushes. 

But the Buudas, with a coat of many snows, 

In whose amber eyes the light intenser grows 
Lifts his wolfish earn alert and looks ana knows. 

We are indebted to Mr. Stringer Bateman for two volumes, 
a second edition of “ King and Cardinal ” and “ As 
Crowned Queen” from the same publisher. • As in the 
former volume so in the latter, Mr. Bateman gives us 
a little lecture by way of preface on “ What is essential 
in Poetry ? ” The essential is expressed by Mr. Bateman 
in these lines:— 

The language of Fancy and Feeling 
Expressed in the music of words, 

The true heart of Nature revealing 
In thrills from its tenderest chords, 

Thro’ the souls of the Poets, repeating 
In veree whet would else be as fleeting 
As songs of the birds. 

Well, as one remembers “ the bird-like ” note of de Musset 
one almost wishes that some minor poets were not quite 
so placidly lucid. “ This,” exclaims Mr. Bateman, apropos 
of Wordsworth’s “Complaint of a Forsaken Indian 
Woman,” “Mr. Austin rightly condemns as ‘ distressingly 
prosaic ’” . . . This is now Mr. Bateman’s Henry VI) I. 
in “ As Crowned Queen ” expresses his emotion on learning 
of Wolsey’s death:— 

Henry : Dead ! Wolsey dead ! 

Alas ! Then I have lost a minister 
Who had no equal in all Christendom. 

Dead ! dead! the subtle brain and ardent soul 
That toiled so well for me and for the realm! 

Would I had kept him by me! Wolsey dead! 

Now am I worsted truly, am bereft 
Of strength and hope, of friend and counsellor; 

All fail me in mine hour of utmost need . • '. 

and so on. But let us return to our poet laureate’s 
reference to the “ distressingly prosaic ” poem of Words¬ 
worth. It seems that he considers it “on the whole an 
accurate and literal description of what a woman fio 
circumstanced would feel.” Perhaps some readers may 
consider Henry VIII.’s speech “ an accurate and literal 
description," etc.; but it does not seem to us to have ,the 
remotest connection with “The language of Fancy qnd 
Feeling.” 

But after all it is quite useless to argue about the 
illusion of song:— 

Wherfor I synge, and synge moot certeyne, 

In honour of that blisful maydon fre,' . . 

Til fro my tonge taken is the groyne. 

And after that thuB snide she to me, 

“My litil child, now wol I feccbe thee. 

Whan that the grayn is fro thi tonge y-taktf, 

Be nought agast, I wol thee nought forsake.” ■ 
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Surely these lines from “ The Prioresses’ Tale ” (Guildford: 
Curtis) give one a clearer notion as to why a poot sings 
than volumes of analyses of poetry. This delightful edition 
‘' has been carefully and exactly revised, from the Harleian 
MS. of The Canterbury Tales, No. 7,334, in the British 
Museum.” 

And now, with the good taste in our mouths, how 
cloying, how tawdry, how suggestive of infinite repetition 
are the following lines from “Vers 1’Amour’’ par 
P. Riversdale:— 

A la coupe de l’amour 
Je veux boire l’ivresse, 

Et m’enivrer tour k tour 
De joie et de tristesse; 

Vivre dans l’enchantement 
D’un, bonheur sans melange ; 

J’aimer toujoure follement; 

Rever a toi, mon Ange. 

But, taking another plunge, we arrive at far more 
drowsy depths in Mr. John B. S. Camp’s “ Occasional 
Thoughts ” (Simpkin):— 

If . but the academic could embrace 

The new, and itself dispossess of guise 
Old-fashioned and incongruous, what grnce 
And added import thereupon would rise! 

• ••<>• 

Shall dead occasion and historic rite 
Absorb all admiration, and disposo 
No obligation to respect a right 

Which forth from changing circumstance arose ? 

Ilere it is obviously advisable for us, at all events, to 
stop. Many volumes of verse are issued from the press, 
but signs of true poetry in them are far to seek. 


Other New Books. 

The Oldest Code of Laws in the Woeld. Translated by 
C. H. Wi Johns. (Clark. Is. 6d. net.) 

This little volume contains a word-for-word translation of 
“ The Judgments of Righteousness,” which Hammurabi, 
the. great king, set up. This Hammurabi is Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, who with three allies made war upon the 
five kings of the Cities of the Plain (Genesis xiv.). And 
after the battle in the vale of Siddim, Abram divided 
himself against the victorious invaders, he and his 
servants, by night, and smote them and pursued them 
unto Hobah and brought back all the goods, and also 
brought again his brother Lot and his goods and the 
women also and the people. He reigned more than 
2,000 years before the Christian era. Fragments of this 
.code have been known for many years, but its almost 
integral' discovery has been reserved to the year which 
Assyrioldgy counts as its centenary. Not as had been 
expected in Babylonia was the discovery made, but at 
Susa, the old Persepolis, whither the block of black 
chorite, eight feet high, was carried by some Elamite 
conqueror. Forty-four columns remain and have been 
deciphered; five columns are erased. The question how 
far the Lawgiver of Israel' was indebted to the traditions 
of Hammurabi is one which will be fought out (probably 
with much unnecessary heat) in the future. The most 
pertinent consideration that offers itself at the moment to 
the ordinary reader is that peoples that have attained to 
one level of civilisation and live under similar social 
conditions may be expected to frame similar economic 
regulations. “ If a man has hired an ox, and God has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired the ox 
shall swear before God and shall go free,” decrees 
Amraphel; and the like you may expect to find in the 


legislation of any pastoral race among whom experience 
of life has developed the innate sense of justice. The law 
of the Jews is far more elaborate and contains an element 
by the absence of which Amraphel’s code is remarkable: for 
the latter shows do trace of sacerdotalism, and hardly any 
sign of familiarity with the preternatural. To this there 
is found an exception in 1 §§ 1, 2, of which the former 
runs: “If a man weave a spell and put a ban upon a 
man, and has not justified himself, he that wove the spell 
upon him shall be put to death.” 


World’s Children. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by 
Dorothy Menpes. (Black. 20s. net.) 

A volume containing a hundred reproductions in colour 
of drawings of the sort which Mr. Menpes has made 
familiar to us. The volume is divided into twenty sections, 
each dealing more or less with a separate nationality. 
Many of the drawings have character, and almost all a 
certain kind of beauty, though we are sometimes in doubt 
as to the accuracy of the character. Certain types which 
are ordinarily very diverse are represented here as prac¬ 
tically alike ; the costumes, of course, vary, but the racial 
characteristics are the same. 

The text of the volume we find rather trivial and not 
particularly enlightening ; indeed, it is full of those 
inaccuracies which have become the commonplaces of 
current talk, particularly where poor children are con¬ 
cerned. Nor can we find any value .in such writing 
as this:— 

No one is more adorable than tho English boy, the ruddy 
Eton lad, who sits in the sun on a summer's day when liis 
school is playing cricket, with his hat well back and his legs 
swinging. The Eton boy is a person to be respected ; he has 
no priggish love of lessons, but is able to do a good day’s 
work when called upon. 

The best of Mr. Menpes drawings are those dealing with 
Eastern children, and particularly Japanese children. 
The English types are too pretty and too much posed. 
Indeed, the prettiness of the volume tells against its 
general accuracy; the making of pictures is one thing, 
faithful representation quite another. Still, it is a pleasure 
to. look at Mr. Menpes’ drawings, and that, for many 
people, will be quite enough. The reproductions are 
excellent. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Laurence Hutton. 

(Richards. 5s. net.) 

This book, the author frankly tells us in his introduction, 
is the result of a six weeks’ slay in Oxford. It must 
have been six weeks of unconscionably assiduous labour, 
for innumerable original records had to be consulted and 
the works of previous writers searched. Mr. Hutton has a 
poor idea of Oxford’s knowledge of its literary men. He 
writes:— 

Very rarely does it happen in the colleges themselves that 
anything but traditional records exist as to personal locality, 
and in most of these cases, particularly in the cases of the 
older men, tradition, by some grubber after facts, is proved, 
generally, to be absolutely wrong. ... In too many, 
trying, exasperating instances the only difference between the 
authorities and the local personally conducting guides is the 
fact that the authorities know less, at no pecuniary, expense to 
the inquirer, than do the guides know for the regulation 
fees. 

But the guides, as Mr. Hutton plaintively points out, have 
a fine inventive faculty, so that the searcher after genuine 
literary, landmarks is between two harassing fires. 

Mr. Hutton is flippant concerning the men who tread 
“ the higher University walks ” ; they know all about the 
Dative Case and the Birds of Aristophanes, but nothing 
about the Dreyfus Case and the sparrows in their own 
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back yards. Well, it ia> tie Dative Case that they are 
supposed to know about, and the sparrows, after all, are 
not of much importance in University life. Mr. Hutton 
writes from an American University point of view, and he 
is apt to forget that Oxford is so accustomed to great 
names that she regards them mare or. less as common¬ 
places. But Mr. Hutton is quite sympathetic when he 
really gets to work; he may smile, but it is a. smile with 
more envy in it than bitterness. So he perambulates the 
colleges, and digs out. facts, and puts them down in his 
pleasant chatty way, and we are quite thankful to have his 
little book. He has arranged the colleges alphabetically, 
which will be an offence to some people, but Mr. Hutton 
is democratic. Mr. Herbert Railton’s illustrations are 
characteristically delicate. 


Cricket Across the Seas. By P. F. Warner. (Long¬ 
mans. 5s.) 

This book is a simple record of the doings of Lord 
Hawke’s team in New Zealand and Australia. It will be 
remembered that Lord Hawke was unable to-sail, at the 
last moment, and that he appointed Mr. P. F. Warner, the 
author of this volume, as captain in his stead. The illustra¬ 
tions are from good photographs, and the score-sheetB 
merely confirm what was cabled over and appeared in the 
daily papers at the time. Apart from this there is not 
much to be said. The author confines himself rigidly to 
his record, and when about to be interesting, remembers 
that “ that’s another story,” and stops. Lord Hawke’s 
team went out to New Zealand under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Cricket Council; the amateur members 
of the team were paid their travelling and hotel expenses, 
minus their wine and washing bills; the professionals had 
everything except their wine bills paid, and, in addition, 
a liberal sum of money was given them. The author 
mentions all this because “ one hears a good many remarks 
made not altogether flattering to the status of amateur 
cricketers.” Any profit over and above the sum 
guaranteed to cover these expenses went into the pockets 
of the local club. The book is dedicated to the cricketers 
of New Zealand, “ in the hope that the result of the tour 
may be to instil in them a strong and lasting enthusiasm 
for the ‘ king of games.’ ” 


Fiction. 

Juicy Joe. By James Blyth. (Richards. 6s.) 

It is some time since we skimmed in the “ Daily Mail,” a 
journal which is happy in its selection of instruments for 
stimulating the amateur’s passion for publicly revising 
“sensational” opinions, an article on a Norfolk village 
which filled us with concern for the illusions of Dr. 
Jessopp. For here was a man who found little -but 
corruption behind bloom and cruelty behind cant. Sir 
Guyon in Acrasia’s garden was less terrible than he in 
Arcady. There was an answer which somehow missed 
fire for lack of a love to equal this critic’s hate. Mr. James 
Blyth was the critic in question, and he has converted his 
hate into a moving and terrible story whose strength one 
is tempted to define in horse-power. 

Juicy Joe is a drunken oaf with a father to match. 
Dirt, drink, and mortgages have brought the pair to a 
state of mind so instinctively predacious that wolves in 
sheep’s clothing were hardly a strong enough metaphor 
to warn one against their like. A sensual woman, soiled 
by irregular connections, but still, in essence, a lady, is 
misled by appearances, which are genially pastoral, and 
marries the abominable young man who gives his name to 


the book. Gradually pillaging her, he adds blows to 
theft and is a murderer of the unborn. More tragedy 
follows, but we deem it unnecessary to take down all 
Mr. Blyth’s “green shutters.” 

Hate, be it said, has served him well. There is no haze 
of generality about the performance. The author of 
“ L’Assommoir ” would have approved the masterly 
drawing of the wedding-day. The shot bird spilling its 
blood on the bride as she drives to the Registrar’s, the 
gluttonous eagerness of the bridegroom and his father to 
appropriate it, the squabble at dinner over the beer still 
wanted when two gallons have gone down with champagne, 
constitute a picture which requires only the addition of 
“ mucky talk ” and the subtraction of some quasi-super¬ 
natural excitement to appeal as vividly to French eyes as 
our own. Juicy’s landlord supplies one of the several 
offensive warrants for Mr. Blyth’s indignation. Amazedly 
one watches him “ industriously fingering ” the supper 
before it is served, and saying “ there fare to be a sight o’ 
sloppy wittles, but wha’ss a-gooin to stiffen ’em?” 
Crowning his obscenities by an attempt at lewd black¬ 
mail he affects one like an unpleasant insect seen by a 
megaloecope. 

Mr. Blyth attempts to pacify our Lady of Romance by 
the introduction of a white witch and a black witch. The 
former is conceived with much tenderness, and as mouth¬ 
pieces of impending fate they mitigate the suspense of a 
painful tale. We cannot conclude without the hope that 
if Mr. Blyth still reside on the edge of the marsh he may 
have always at hand a witch, or at least a “buttle,” sound 
in voice and wing, to warn him of the danger which the 
perusal of his book by some of his neighbours might 
draw upon him. 


Ardina Doran. By Susan Christian. (Smith, Elder. 

6s.l 

Stylist is a word that smacks, like its relative scientist, of 
illiteracy, yet does Miss Christian by the very superfineness 
of her manner provoke her critic to utter it. All through 
this pensive novel the motive power is not the story but 
the style, and the style is of a beauty that suggests a 
fastidious weariness. We accord Miss Christian our 
sympathy diluted with a certain envy of that neglect of 
her by the fierce, eager and clamorous in life to which we 
fancy is due the lack in her work that prevents her from 
sustaining an illusion for more than five minutes at a 
time. She always has language at her command, but 
never does she attain that heat of conviction in which 
even English writing becomes ideographic and is read in 
pictures as one reads the book of life. 

Yet her story is not commonplace. Ardina is the 
daughter of a prime minister, and one of her lovers is 
made viceroy of India. The other lover commits the 
picturesque crime of arson to win her; and she is won. 
The premiership and the vice-royalty are, however, mere 
counters, reflecting nothing upon Ardina, who is presented 
to us as an enthusiastic gardener with a taste consummately 
sesthetic for all its air of simplicity. The life of the book 
is such as can be snatched from the indescribable glories of 
the sky and the delicious cosiness of a wooded valley; 
something of life too is cleverly and artificially derived 
from a picture hung on a wall. We are, in fact, among 
the preciosities, although we feel a vague striving to 
dramatise the eternal things that matter. In the end we 
accept the plaintive irony which Miss Christian perceives, 
not for the first time, in human affairs. “ Conventionally ’’ 
we are told a handsome family should have been a com¬ 
pensation to Ardina for marrying a persistent and not 
ignoble rascal in lieu of the man who was too shy to ask 
her. That “ conventionally ” would fain be as biting as 
the false, ending offered to fools on the last pages of 
“ Villette,” but there is Iras than a tooth to il because the 
book has no body. True, we remember a scream by which 
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Ardina in an hour of mortification called back her “ perish¬ 
ing sanity,” but that scream did nothing more than suggest 
the reality which Miss Christian is too dreamy to listen to. 
We are in fine left regretting that “ A Pot of Honey,” her 
first work of fiction, still remains her best though her title 
page ignores it in favour of a pale and poetic romance 
scarcely more vital than “ Ardina Doran.” 


The Undersong. By H. C. Mac Ilwaine. (Constable. 

6s.) 

Mr. Mac Ilwaine belongs to a steadily growing school of 
Australian writers whose work is marked with vigour and 
picturesqueness. Australia is as yet too young, too un¬ 
evolved, to possess either a distinctive type in humanity, 
or a fit art expressive of that type. Her men, even her 
men of letters, are pioneers as ready with the pick as with 
the pen. The books they write have just those qualities 
of meat and iron essential to a pioneer. And in the 
quaint slang of the camp and the cattle-run, we recognise 
the dim beginnings of a new speech, fitted for a new people 
in a new country, but as yet crude and curt like the sharp 
cracking of a stock-whip. 

Mr. Mac Hwaine, like all the Australians who have 
written of the land of the Kangaroo, has a great sense of 
landscape, of the breadth and grandeur of his country. 
His stories show the reader the great woods, the crags and 
sands, the vastness and the loneliness. Like all Australian 
writers he gives one the feeling that in spaces so solemn, 
so lonely, and so immense, the individual is a poor stunted 
thing of less account than the cattle or sheep he helps to 
raise. He writes forcefully and well, without insistence 
upon the somewhat arid masculinity that has come into 
our fiction with the weak imitators of Mr. Kipling. “ The 
■Twilight Reef,” the tale of two gold prospectors, is perhaps 
the best in the book, for in this tale he is more complete, 
more a definite personality, than in the tales of “ Billy 
Durbey,” “ The Curse of Mungi,” and in the two slight 
sketches which end the volume. At times his excellence 
in a phrase is startling in its poetry, as in his description 
of a daybreak—“ Colour crept into the landscape like 
blood to the face of a pale sleeper.” He seldom keeps 
this level for more than a few moments, but the book is 
eminently readable, full of colour, with movement in it, 
.and less noise than is usual to such books. 


‘ Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Composite Ladt. By Thomas Conn. 

A light-hearted story of modem life in Mr. Cobb’s 
'characteristic vein. The hero, a young man of great 
wealth, whose career at Cambridge had been undistin¬ 
guished, went to the Royal Academy Exhibition and fell 
in .love with the unknown lady who had sat for the 
picture of Juliet. He bought the picture and became 
acquainted with the artist, but the lady of the portrait 
was difficult to find, for she was derived from several 
sources. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Altshei.er. 

“A story of the Fall of Richmond.” When we first 
meet Robert Prescott he is returning to Richmond after 
three years’ fighting for the Southern cause in the 
American Civil War. The action of the story passes in 
the capital of the Confederacy, to the President of which 
, the hero brings a report from his commanding officer. He 
comes under the suspicion of assisting the escape of a 


female spy. The book forma a. long and laborious study 
of the time, and closes with the collapse of the South. 
(Hutchinson. 6a.) 

Anne Carmel. By Gwendolen Overton. 

A tale of French Canadian life, by the author of “ The 
Heritage of Unrest.” The chief characters are a village 
cur6, his sister Anne, and a young Englishman, who 
chanced to visit the village while on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, and was welcomed at the presbythre. When Anne 
found that by marrying the Englishman she would ruin 
his life, she agreed to dispense with the ceremony and so 
ruin her own. The story has a picturesque background 
and is well illustrated. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Sarah Tcldon. By Orme Agnus. 

A Dorsetshire story of fifty years ago, by the author of 
"Love in Our Village.” Sarah was a scornful young 
woman who had been adopted by an aunt in the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Corfe, and who, on the demise of the 
latter, returned home with notions of cleanliness unsus¬ 
pected by her family, and with much reforming zeal. 
The methods by which she regenerated the home and 
made “ a prapper man ” of her lover are related with 
humour and with successful use of the dialect. The book 
is illustrated. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

It Came to Pass. By G. Manville Fenn. 

On the title page we read that “a certain man had two 
daughters and a certain woman two sons.” The woman 
was the squire’s widow, and the man the rector of the 
parish. The action passes in the village, and is largely 
concerned with the loves of the four central characters. 
The narrative is of the old-fashioned deliberate kind, 
frequently sentimental, and ending on a note of pathos. 
(White. 6s.) 

Love’s Ghost. By Edith Esoombe. 

The volume contains two stories of equal length, 
“ Love’s Ghost,” and " Le Glaive.” The title story is a 
somewhat morbid study of elementary passion in modem 
conditions. The two men were friends, the one a doctor, 
the other the vicar of an East-end parish. The woman who 
married the doctor had formerly been the friend of the 
vicar, and moreover they had found that “ there are 
human attributes that sometimes prove too strong for 
civilised limitations.” On the woman’s side this phe¬ 
nomenon recurred, giving the story a tragic denouement. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 

Marie Eve. By Marian Bower. 

A novel of contemporary social life, moving in 
diplomatic circles during the South African War. Marie 
Eve was the daughter of an Englishman of good family, 
who preferred an easy life on the continent to “ the 
' oblivion of a younger son at home.” The heroine grew 
up at French pensions, and on the re-marriage of her 
father, fled to the protection of an English Aunt. The 
book has a cosmopolitan atmosphere. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Jimmy. By John Strange Winter. 

The hero of Mrs. Stannard’s eighty-first book is the 
son of a rich banker, who is engaged to be married to 
the daughter of his father’s partner. The plot turns on 
the robbery of certain valuable securities from the bank. 
(White. 6s.) 

We have also received "In the Days of Goldsmith,” 
by M. McD. Bodkin (Long); “A Gentleman of the 
South,” by W. G. Browne (Macmillan); " No. 3 The 
Square,” by Florence Warden (Long). 
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Character Writing. 

Would that this were an age oi wit, as well as an age of 
science! We should have less difficulty then than we 
have now in making up for that large deficiency of 
imagination which is the main characteristic of English 
literature to-day. Our decline in imagination is, perhaps, 
the inevitable companion of scientific tendencies; but not 
so our very palpable decline in the matter of wit. Wit 
is with us in general an uncultivated industry. Is 
it not possible that this is so, not because the national 
temperament is averse from it, but because our literary 
economy is so organised that wit has no means of 
struggling into recognition without the assistance of 
creative imagination ? This creative faculty does not, 
after all, necessarily accompany wit, and in the case of 
English writers does so with especial rarity. An enormous 
amount of what might be valuable literature is, in short, 
crippled at the present time by the demand that it shall 
be in the guise of “ fiction.” And this when “ fiction ” is 
the last thing in the world for which most of our writers 
are equipped by habit of mind and education ! We are 
singularly capable of telling the truth—and of telling it 
in much detail—but we “cannot lie.” We are endowed, 
by long practice in scientific psychology, with unpre¬ 
cedented machinery for the analysis of human nature; we 
can ornament fact with apothegm to admiration; but 
create we cannot. The novel, however—or, at any rate, 
the story, whether short or long—a medium created 
obviously for purposes of imaginative creation, has grown 
to bo the almost inevitable means of modem literary 
expression. Whether this be due to the recreative needs 
of the reading public or not, a story is, in practice, the 
only framework upon which prose which is not criticism 
can be hung. Accordingly, out of ten novelists of to-day, 
, one will find that nine have told a story merely to excuse 
either a philosophic enquiry into human nature or, 
perhaps, some exercise of lighter observation and literary 
“conceit.” Some sheer story-tellers we haVe, and the 
rareness of the faculty amongst us ensures them—as in 
the case of Mr. Hall Caine—a vogue that remains unaffected 
by the most monstrous shortcomings that may be evident 
in their works from the point of view of taste, style, and 
sense. On the other hand, there never was a period when 
those of our novelists who are story-tellers by,genius were 
so few in comparison with those who are story-tellers by 
necessity. 

. This naturally suggests that our forms of literary pro¬ 
duction in general need modification. If so, where and 
how ? On either side of the all-prevalent medium of the 
story there is, so far as prose is concerned, on the imagi¬ 
native side, the drama; on the philosophical side, me 
essay. Of all phenomena which go to prove our modem 
English lack of imagination, one of the chief happens to be 
our practical inability to write drama, an inability which 
is based far more largely than is confessed upon the fact 
that to write a play—to conceive a detailed, directly and 
completely illusive scene—requires a more intense imagi- 
' nation than any other kind of writing that is practicable. 
Prams, then, is certainly not the direction in which our 


habits of thought are likely to lead us to success. There 
remains the essay, a form of literature eminently fitted to 
the modern English temperament—and, indeed, to the 
characteristic English temperament of all time. It is in 
this matter of the essay that there seems to lie a possibility 
of extension. For some reason or other the essay as it 
exists to-day is almost entirely devoted to mere platitude 
or to criticism. Our recognisable authors may be roughly 
divided .into novelists and critical-essayists. There is no 
reason why this should be so, and no explanation for it, 
except that the novel has absorbed into itself nearly all 
the functions of literature save the critical. From the 
critical essayist there goes up from time to time a sigh—a 
challenge—an assertion that he is not a parasite. That is 
a mistake. He is so, for the fact remains that he writes 
about the creations of others. But he need not be so. 
The essay upon life ought to be as much a possibility now 
as it ever was; nay, it should be more so, in consideration 
of the scientific trend of modern thought. In this regard, 
if we trace our literature back to the time before the 
growth of the novel, we shall see that in the uncreative 
study of human nature which found its literary outlet in 
“ character-writing,” England not only excelled the rest 
of Europe, but excelled it in a measure far beyond that 
which the majority of critics are prepared to allow. 

This reflection is called forth very cogently by the recent 
publication of a volume of French character-writing, 
including selections from the admired La Bruy&re and 
from the less important, and more self - confined 
Vauvenargues, with an introduction by Elizabeth Lee. 
(Constable.) That La Bruyfere was a keen observer of 
manners in general, and in pmticular of the manners of 
a court with which it was his very good fortune to be 
familiar, is, of course, not to be gainsaid for a moment. 
That he improved upon the simple-hearted and elemental 
observation of the Theophrastus whom he translated is 
equally beyond doubt. But we cannot for a moment 
admit that either in the extent of his knowledge of human 
nature, or in sheer wit, or, above all, in his power of 
sympathy, he should be, for all his reputation, set above 
the character-writers of our own country — above Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and Bishop Hall, and Earle of the 
“ Microcosmography ”; above Ben Jonson, whose plays are 
studded with character-sketches that are not to be 
improved upon for the combination of insight and 
“ conceit ”; above Bacon himself, whose essays are many 
of them nothing else but “ characters ” ; above Steele, 
who kept “ The Spectator ” human by innumerable 
masterpieces of character-writing, or above several other 
of our own classical character-writers who rejoiced in 
the mere transcribing of human facts, with the aid'only 
of insight and the decoration only of wit. 

How much La Bruyere owed, both of his contem¬ 
porary and of his subsequent popularity, to the opportunity 
he had of portraying the famous men of a famous court it 
would be difficult to overestimate. At his best he is a 
mere recorder of selected manners. He does not enter into 
the minds of his fellow men, or see things from their 
point of view. He will say that a rich man “ blows his 
nose with much noise, and spits all about,” while a poor 
man “ blows his nose into his hat and spits on himself ” ; 
but these are most superficial observations, of value only 
as recording the coarseness of a large number of the 
customs that prevailed during “ the age of elegance.” In 
every case La Bruy&re states simply tne obvious, and the 
paradoxes of human nature were quite beyond him :— 

Hero is a man who appears coarse, heavy, stupid; he is 
unable to speak of or describe what he may just have seen, 
but when he logins to write he is the very model of story¬ 
tellers. He makes everything speak that does not speak- 
animals, trees, stones; his works are full of lightness, elegance, 
good humour and delicacy. 

Here is a character such as La Bruyere is capable merely 
of stating. He cailnot solve the problem, and does not 
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iry. He just leaves it as a phenomenon, and it so happens 
it has achieved immortality because posterity has recognised 
La Fontaine to be the subject. In a word, La Bruyere 
lacks almost entirely that sympathy—that power of pro¬ 
jection into the mind of another man or woman—which is 
absolutely essential to portraiture of anything but the 
most primitive and straightforward kind. As an observer 
of manners La Bruyere is historically valuable, as a wit he 
is occasionally excellent; but even in the matter of wit he 
is equalled, and in the matter of insight he is far surpassed 
by several of our own character.writers, and above all 
by Sir Thomas Overbury, whose mastery of character¬ 
writing deserves far more recognition than is modernly 
granted to it:— 

A good woman frames outward things to her mind, not her 
mind to them. She hath a content of her own, and so seeks 
not an husband but finds him. She dotli nothing more than 
love him, for she takes him to that purpose. So she doth 
herself kindness upon him, for she is he. 

To turn from the surface observation of La Bruyere to 
writing like that is to turn to a higher form of entertain¬ 
ment altogether. 

The art of character-writing has, however, as we have 
seen, flourished in England under many other names than 
its own, and the English mind has invariably proved 
itself apter to it than to almost any other form of literature. 
It is notable that even when the novel had filled the whole 
horizon, and absorbed into itself every literary facility, the 
greatest among the essentially English novelists were 
character-writers first, and story-tellers afterwards. 
DickenB and Thackeray both sought their first natural 
expression in the writing not of short stories, as is the 
prevalent custom of to-day, but in the writing of sketches, 
characters, studies in life, rather than in “ fiction.” It is 
for the sake of their possible encouragement of this 
vanishing form of art upon its own merits that one is 
inclined to welcome just now any reprint of the great 
masters who exercised it unoppressed by the domination 
of the story. One regrets especially that our young men 
should be forsaking this, the finest of all incentives to the 
learning of life, for practice in the construction of plots for 
short stories, which does not afford anything like the same 
nourishment for the mind, and does not demand the same 
healthy vigour and sympathy. It would therefore be a 
highly beneficial thing' for literature if our popular 
magazines, which are to so great an extent the nurseries 
of literary youth, were to encourage, as far as in them lay, 
the writing of “ characters ” in lieu of short stories. 
Even as it is, the short story is betraying a decreasing 
appeal to the popular appetite, and in its place we find 
the fairy-tale of science and of fact, and the photographic 
biography of the professional “ celebrity.” The demand 
for this last commodity has been lamented; but in truth 
it is little more than a sign of the people’s interest in 
themselves, an interest that could be catered for in a far 
larger degree than it is. There has not since the age of 
Elizabeth been in England a time when the life of the 
whole people was to so great an extent a public life. 
Thanks to a newspaper-press that all can read and all can 
buy, the world lives upon its own balcony, proclaiming 
its joys and sorrows, and even its domestic habits to the 
street, and feeling no shame in doing so. The personalities 
of politicians, preachers, actors, musicians, and the like 
have become matters of familiar household knowledge, 
tlirough the mere accident of their public appearance. 
The personalities of the common people are not less 
worthy of conveyance. The necessities of the story, 
however, make the excitement of incident almost essential, 
wilh the result that such lives must needs be falsified or 
omitted in the mass of our literature. It is incalculable 
how much colour, how much precious human evidence is 
thus lost. In looking around, for instance, at the London 
of to-day, at the crowds in its streets, upon the tops of its 
omnibuses, round its band stands, in its theatres, music- 


halls, chapels, churches, libraries—in looking at the 
enormously increased freedom of communication, at the 
infinitely greater variety and scope of character this opeg 
and vigorous London of ours presents in comparison 
with that which Dickens and Thackeray made immortal— 
the reflection is forced upon one that this great city is not 
recording itself as it should do at the present time. The 
fact that Elizabethan and seventeenth century London 
managed to record itself with such rejoicing vividness in the 
works of the old character-writers shows that the form 
of the novel is by no means necessary to the transcript of 
life. It must, of course, be admitted that a great novel is 
a higher work of art than a mere series of characters ; but 
it is a thousand pities that so great a number of writers, 
who would willingly confess themselves incapable of con¬ 
structing a great novel, should encumber with tedious 
efforts at invention their real faculties of observation. 
Let us hope one of the literary features of a reign which 
is affecting our actual life very evidently will be a 
recognition of the fact that the mere setting forth of that 
life frankly and truly needs no further recommendation to 
our palate than the salt of wit, or at any rate the relish 
of English humour. 


Literary Values. 

So much has been written about literature, so much, 
indeed, is being written about it, that we are sometimes 
tempted to think that we neglect the jewel for the setting, 
life for its verbal interpretation. And unquestionably 
literature in our day has been too much discussed both as 
means and end; work has come to be called creative which 
is by no means creative; indeed, strictly, no literature is 
creative—it is interpretive. In a sense it is the most 
dependent of the arts, subject to laws and conditions more 
strict even than those which control music, certainly more 
strict than those which control paintbg. Freedom it has, 
but it is a freedom in bonds, bonds which should be 
accepted joyfully as part of man’s inheritance and unknown 
destiny. It has its roots in the life both of body and 
spirit, and is servant to that dual life. To say that is 
merely to state a truism, but it is well sometimes to have 
a truism for anchor when we propose to consider certain 
definite points in a subject so wide and vital. 

There lies before us a volume entitled “ Literary Values 
and Other Papers,” by John Burroughs (Gay and Bird). 
Mr. Burroughs’ work is well known in America, and to 
some extent in this country; he has written much con¬ 
cerning Nqture both English and American, and a good 
deal concerning literature. So far as our acquaintance 
with the author’s work goes this little book is his best; it 
has a certain simplicity and ripeness, a quietness and 
sanity which are very pleasant and very engaging. Mr. 
Burroughs’ comments, perhaps, are never profound, nor 
does he hold us by a vivid personality, but he has a real 
sense of the honour of letters and he holds fast to life as 
the true begetter of literature. We cannot agree with all 
his conclusions, but we can always respect the spirit 
which has inspired them. Here at least is an honest 
student who out of a long experience speaks to us of 
things new and old. 

What is it, asks Mr. Burroughs, that counts for perma¬ 
nence in literature ? “ As men strip for a race, so must 
an author strip for this race with time. All that is purely 
local and accidental in him will only impede him; all that 
is put on or assumed will impede him—his affectations, 
his insincerities, his imitations; only what is vital and 
real in him, and is subdued to the proper harmony and 
proportion, will count. . . . Only an honest book can 

live; only absolute sincerity can stand the test of time.” 
The statement has such an inherent ring of rightness that 
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at firat we are inclined to accept it. But the world, after 
all, is not a critic of intention, and of absolute sincerity 
who is td judge? A book may be artistically sincere yet 
by no means free from sentimental or ethical insincerities, 
but because it was artistically sincere the book may live. 
Mr. Burroughs insists that the man cannot be separated 
from his work. It is, of course, true that the personality 
of the writer cannot be separated from his work—his 
work and personality are one—but who is to say 
that a personality may not be assumed for artistic 
purposes which shall tell as strongly as the real per¬ 
sonality? Posterity is only concerned with the result, 
and cares very little about the means. And even actual 
insincerity may live, and does live, here and there in 
literature, because insincerity is a failing common to all 
generations, and men are eager to have commerce even 
with the insincerities of their fellows. And there is no 
serious hurt in this; we cannot even regret it. It is always 
well to have specimens of the base with which the 
genuine may be tested and compared. Mr. Burroughs’ 
list of books which endure on account of their “ funda¬ 
mental human virtues and qualities—probity, directness, 
simplicity, sincerity, love,” is curiously narrow: he names 
only Bunyan, Walton, Defoe, and the Bible. We should 
ourselves hardly have named Defoe in this connection, 
and for “ Bible ” we should have substituted “ New 
Testament.” 

Literary value, as the author points out, is capricious 
and uncertain; it may be diligently and earnestly sought 
after by one man and he shall never attain to it in all his 
days, while to some simple soul it may come as naturally 
as the sense of taste or of speech. A great writer may 
have infinite value without style, but we can recall no case 
of a writer having style whose work was valueless. Beauty 
of expression implies that there is something beautiful to 
be expressed. “ The less a writer’s style takes thought 
of itself,” says Mr. Burroughs, “ the better we like it.” 
But if the style be part of the man, temperamental and 
organic, it is his business to cultivate it as assiduously as 
may be—else he falls amongst those who neglect their 
talent. When Sainte-Beuve said that the peasant, the 
simple uncultivated man, always had style he made one 
of tnoee alluring, half-true statements which die so hard. 
The peasant may occasionally state a fact with startling 
directness or with unconscious beauty, but that is not to 
say that he has style; it indicates, usually, that he lives in 
a narrow and objective world in which certain things have 
forced themselves upon a fallow mind. Style in literature 
is conscious of itself. We seem to have reached a time 
when there is a kind of critical reaction against style. 
That reaction, we hold, has arisen from a great deal of 
loose talk and flaccid generalization. It ib a writer’s 
business, clearly, to write as well as he can; if he has an 
artistic perception of the beauty and value of words he 
will have style, if he is without that perception he will be 
without style. But that is not at all to say that his work 
will be valueless; it will only have less beauty. Mr. 
Burroughs would have us believe that the style of the 
born poet Or artist takes as little thought of itself as the 
- lilies, ‘‘it is the spontaneous expression of the same 
indwelling grace and necessity.” Should a painter, then, 
not cultivate his hand, a singer his voice ? The instruments 
through whose medium ideas are given expression should 
be treated with reverence and diligently kept in order. 
It is no honour to a soldier to fight with a rusty sword. 

On the subject of criticism our author is wise and 
Sometimes helpful. He holds the balance between opposing 
schools and finds the grain of truth in each, though he 
hardly sufficiently insists that the best criticism is 
appreciative. We do not suggest that a bad book should 
be too kindly dealt with; a bad book is as bad a thing 
as the world knows and it should be thrown to .the dust- 
heap. But the most helpful criticism comes by way of 
appreciation ; it is the play of a sympathetic mind about 
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the achievement of another mind, a light, as it were, 
searching out and exposing delicacies and beauties half 
withdrawn. Destructive criticism is on a much lower 
plane; one of the best and worst instances of it is 
Macaulay’s famous Montgomery article. True, the butterfly 
was crushed ; but it was as though a herd of elephants were 
employed to accomplish the trivial task. There can never 
be any standard of criticism, just as there can never be any 
standard of personality. Criticism can no more be classified 
and controlled than the spirit of man can be chained to a 
formula. Every man is a critic of something or other, 
and he who denies to criticism any value in art or letters 
is himself amongst the most militant of critics. Mr. 
Howell’s notion of the critic is that he should “ classify 
and analyse the fruits of the human mind as the naturalist 
classifies the objects of his study.” At best that is only a 
minor part of criticism—indeed, we doubt whether it is 
a part of criticism at all. Books cannot be classified like 
plants or fossils. As Mr. Burroughs points out, art is an 
expression of life, and the critic is not examining a natural 
specimen. He is dealing with something which, for good 
or evil, has been endowed with possibilities of continuance 
far beyond the lives of generations of men, something 
holding within itself beauty, or mystery, or passion, 
something related to the enduring influences which control 
the world. 

We have found this little volume a pleasant stimulus 
and a happy guide to quiet thought. The author writes 
with that placid detachment which is becoming rarer, 
or so it seems to us, every day. It is like listening to a 
man who, at the end of a long life, speaks about what has 
touched him without bitterness and without disillusion. 
There are a few papers in the book which deal with life 
directly, and these are full of a serenity which is very 
real. We quote a few sentences from “ The Spell of the 
Past” :— 

Who would not have his youth renewed ? What old man 
would not have again, if he could, the vigor and elasticity 
of his prime ? But we would not go back for thorn; we 
would have them here and now, and date the new lease from 
this moment. It argues no distaste for life, therefore, no 
deep dissatisfaction with it, to say that we would not live our 
lives over again. We do live them over again from day ta 
day, and from year to year; but the shadow of the past, 
we would not enter that. . . . There is no pathos in the 

future, or in the present; but in the house of memory’ there 
are moro sighs than laughter. 

These essays are unassuming, human, and sincere. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. DTIaussokvu£e is a person of infinite leisure and of 
tastes in historical research of an eminently unsensational 
kind. Some years ago I had the pleasure of praising 
moderately but sincerely his first volume of “ La Duchesse 
de Bourgoyne.” It related the travels and adventures of 
a little girl gorgeously robed, the minute and picturesque 
slave of etiquette and the idol of an aged king, who was 
more interesting assisting at her toilet and play than ever 
he had been in his many sorry love affairs. A tome, 
however huge, cannot fail to please us when the heroine is 
a child, and though M. D’Haussonville’s study, even with 
such an attractive central figure, was of the most distin¬ 
guished dulness it is possible to conceive, the book was 
readable. We cannot all have wit, humour, a delicate 
fancy, or a brilliant style, and there is no reason why we 
should withhold our esteem from a respectable writer like 
M. D’Haussonville because he lacks all those distinct 
attributes of literature. His mission is to produce 
academical tomes on worn-out themees, and this mission 
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he performs with leisured assiduity and learned monotony. 
His world takes him probably as seriously as he takes 
himself, and he is one of the pillars of the “ Unique 
Review.” 

A year later appeared a second volume, and this was not 
nearly so interesting. Still there was a little pith in it, 
with a frivolous and not too edifying heroine indifferent to 
her ineffectual lout of a husband; and the clumsy and 
morose prince, glutton, liard-drinker and priest-ridden, 
Buffering visibly from the wound of unrequited love 
gathered by pain some pathos into his dulness. Comes 
now a third volume on the same subject, with promises of 
a fourth. Who but M. D’Haussonville could find material 
for four immense volumes of 450 pages in the uncapti¬ 
vating lives of such ordinary personages as the Duke and 
Duchess of Bourgoyne ? All that need be said about 
them and about the Duke’s great enemy and rival 
Vendome we have read of in the fascinating gossip of 
Saint Simon. This third volume is hopeless reading. M. 
D’Haussonville holds a brief for the unfortunate Duke, but 
he does not convince us that the prince was an admirable 
character simply because he was pursued by unmerited 
disaster and the victim of incessant misfortune. Such a 
fate often fastens itself to a chimney-sweep, a tenant 
farmer, a shop-keeper, and I do not see why, when the 
victim is a prince of the blood, we should be expected to 
regard him as anything else but a sad failure. Everything 
in those days enabled a prince to cut a decent figure in 
history, education, prestige, panoply, and panache. A 
clown with such adjuncts ought to be able at a moment’s 
notice to do something striking. All the stupid Duke 
seems able to do with his advantages is to eat and drink 
too much, to spend his days on his knees or talking to his 
confessor, and lament in piteous letters to others his 
wife’s indifference and silence to his messages. As a 
soldier he was less than mediocre, and we hear no 
charming trait recorded of him as compensation for all 
these deficiencies. One of the few good things told of 
that colossal humbug Louis XIV. is the magnanimous way 
he receives this sorry commander after each of liis 
lamentable campaigns, and it is a natural feature in a 
wife who is not heartless that the Duchess should have 
espoused valiantly her unfortunate husband’s career when 
she found him the laughing-stock of Paris and unjustly 
handled for misadventures over which he had no control, 
being in nowise responsible for the fact that nature had 
not made him heroic or clever. Vendome abuses him 
right and left, and the Duke receives the abuse with 
Christian resignation. We own a little less resignation 
and a little more spirit would have been vastly more 
becoming and sympathetic. The picture of Fenelon, the 
celebrated Archbishop of Cambrai, standing behind this 
insignificant prince and holding his napkin while he dines, 
is the culmination of the grotesque which surrounds the 
reign of the Roi-Soleil. 

Another large historical contribution to contemporary 
letters is Lucien Percy’s “ Charles De Lorraine.” At any 
rate we have here a man who counted in his times, a soldier 
whom his rival and enemy, Frederick the Great, admired. In 
his gross, good-humoured way, he is sympathetic enough. 
He was capable, off-handed, a libertine, too fond of the 
pleasures of the table, but there are shabbier figures in 
history about whom more ado has been made. Lucien 
Perey is a well-known and popular student of history. 
She has writteii many more interesting and individual 
studies than this, but it is evident that she has made the 
best she could of poor enough material. Maria Theresa 
has been so much and so well done that possibly for that 
reason she preferred not to risk a new drawing of immortal 
features, but in this she was wrong. It is always a 
pleasure to read something fresh written about a 
figure of such imperishable interest and charm as Maria 
Theresa, and this big volume about her brother-in-law 
would have gained if there had been more, and pages 


more, about the great Empress. Looking over the long 
list of Lucien Perey’s works, I find no fewer than five 
have been crowned by the Academy. They are all studies 
of historical personages greatly more interesting than 
Charles of Lorraine—Madame d’Epinav, Voltaire, the 
Princesse de Ligne, Marie Mancini Colonna, Madame Du 
Deffaud. Still, from time to time it is perhaps well to 
draw such figures as Charles from oblivion, and these 
historical labours in less-known paths of the past are not 
altogether wasted because we fail to detect any urgence or 
significance in them. There are too many writers, alas! 
all the world over, and how are their activities to be 
occupied, and the separate volume to be produced, if 
nothing but the important and essential is to be written ? 
We are swamped with futile histories, futile monographs 
of all kinds, futile memoirs, autobiographies, and novels. 
What it was in Solomon’s time we cannot now imagine, but 
if it matched our own, no wonder the weary sovereign cried 
out against over-writing. What is most to be remarked 
in those records of a past century, the Duchess of Burgundy 
and Charles of Lorraine being almost two parts of a same 
period written by different hands, is the prevalence of 
small-pox. Not a prince, a sovereign, an archduchess 
seems to escape it. Both books constitute what may be 
described as very respectable work, without inspiration or 
individuality. H. L. 


Impressions. 

My Landlord. 

She came in quietly and waited while I jotted down the 
outlines of some little swift stories I had read. I laid down 
my pen, lazily envying the man who plucked the flower of 
anecdote so often from the tangled thickets of life. 

“ I came to tell you,” she said, “ that one of Mr. Jones’s 
men has just told Kate that Mr. Jones has shot himself.” 

I took the news with a proper scepticism, as though 
believing him dead might harm a liked and living Mr. 
Jones. Then I walked into the great gardens which are 
near my home—the home that Mr. Jones built or jerry- 
built—and with a book on Buddha in my hand was 
caught in a shower that grew into a deluge. The 
squirrels, feeling their privacy guaranteed by heavens 
effaced by clouds of no perceivable shape because welded 
together in one immeasurable mass, sported briskly in the 
trees or gravely sat on the reeking grass. 

I found shelter, and read how nothing I eat or buy or 
see is real, the while the gravel path in front of me slowly 
widened as the grass by its side was submerged in a 
puddle as brown as itself. I read on without sense of 
irony, so dim was the sky, so still the trees, so ancient 
and reminiscent of ages gone by, the rain. The rain, 
blotting out the grass, blotted out fear and lust and. 
curiosity; it laid that insupportable ME which goads men 
into suicide to reBt beneath the earth. 

But when I was home again, I turned traitor to the 
rain. “ Who knows to how many a day like this is the 
last straw ? ” I asked, recalling an article which connected 
weather with self-destruction. 

Then I was told that our landlord had really shot 
himself. It was in print, with the touch of inaccuracy 
that makes all Presses kin. He had gone down to his 
bath at nine—later than usual—and eleven o’clock found 
him in a red pool. He lived in a palace, but it was his 
wont to work from six of the mom to within an hour or 
two of midnight. Money, money, money; he had stood ta 
it as a tree to the rain. Money, money, money; its falling 
and its refraining had dramatised his life. I lived cheaply 
in one of his failures, a shop in a neighbourhood that 
refuses to buy. I had seen him grow within three years 
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from 8 stoat florid man into a stout pale man. Had I to 
give the last specifio damnable name to his malady, .1 
would say Ground Rents. 

Now that he was dead, it remained for the living to 
fortify themselves against the reverberation of death’s 
shock which had for audience all who knew his victim. 
Hence the workman who gave the news said: “ Do you 
know what the governor has been and done now ? Kicked 
the bucket.” Our neighbour the female greengrocer, one 
of his tenants, said acidly: “ The rich don’t always have 
it their own way.” 

There were those, however, who wore less armour than 
these. Among them was a servant in an adjacent crescent. 
The house she lived in was a work by Mr. Jones, and she 
had heard that he had shot himself in his cellar. There¬ 
fore she feared to descend into the cellar of her mistress’s 
house lest she should there meet the ghost of Mr. Jones. 

Her debauched imagination induced a smile, but now 
to the tuneless monotone of patient, passionless rain, my 
brain neither sighs nor smiles. I ask now, sinfully, 
untrustfully, prematurely, out of the egoism that must be 
purged again and again before it can even desire the 
Nirvana which alone is peace, why the unrealities are so 
fiercely felt by the nerves that imagine their existence, 
why they are so vivid and substantial of aspect—so unlike 
all will o’ the wisps and shadows—and why the Dreamer 
of all dreams is still dreaming into the semblance of being 
the charming falsehoods whose acceptance and affirmation 
are the cause of all things vulgar ana miserable and mean ? 
Perhaps my landlord, awake at last, could answer questions 
I have asked of God. 


Drama. 

Laureates at Play. 

Personally, I enjoy a triple bill. The transitions of 
sentiment and emotion leave me in a gratifying state of 
mental equilibrium. And, just as there is room for the 
short story beside the full-blown novel, so there are 
certain things which can only properly be said in one act 
or two, and which, where the tour or five act rule is 
inexorable, must either, like the frog in the fable, be inflated 
till they burst, or must remain unsaid altogether. But I 
believe that the British public, which does not find the 
rapid adjustment of its point of view a very easy matter, 
is not of my way of thinking. After all, it prefers its 
solid joint to the most appetising succession of light 
dishes. And so the triple bill at His Majesty's, which 
includes “ The Ballad-Monger,” Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
“ Flodden Field,” and Mr. Kinsey Peile’s adaptation of 
Mr. Kipling’s “ The Man Who Was,” is only allowed to 
run for a week before the perennial “ Trilby ” is resumed. 
If I may return for a moment to the kitchen metaphor, 
this particular triple bill reminds me of nothing so much 
sb of a sandwich, in which, by some singular accident, 
the bread has got inside. 

There is something a little cruel in the juxtaposition of 
Mr. Alfred Austin, the official laureate of the English 
court, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the unofficial laureate of 
the British empire, on the same programme. Mr. Kipling’s 
contribution, of course, calls for the more serious criticism. 
"The Man Who Was” is one of the most vivid of his 
Indian stories; and, even after it has gone through a 
process of debasement in the dramatic mint of Mr. Kinsey 
JPeile, it still keeps something of its ancient thrill upon 
the stage. But what an odd man Mr. Kinsey Peile must 
be! You remember the tale. The White Hussars are 
.given a dinner to celebrate their victory at polo over 
a native regiment. Among the guests is Colonel 
Dirkovitch, a Russian spy from over the Kbyber Pass, 
who by orders from head-quarters is being politely 


treated, as the subject of a friendly power. The toasts are 
over, and Dirkoviteh, who is rather drunk, has already 
succeeded in irritating the susceptibilities of the mess. 
Suddenly a shot is heard in the compound, and the guard 
bring in a wretched ragged man, who has been captured 
as an Afghan rifle-thief. Amazingly enough, he mutters 
English and has a white skin. He is interrogated by 
Dirkovitch, and proves to be an English military prisoner 
of the days of the Crimean war. The spite of a Russian 
officer whom he had insulted had caused him to be 
kept back when the exchange of prisoners took place. 
Lb was sent to Siberia, and after twenty years has escaped 
and has crawled half dead across the frontier. On his 
back are the marks of the Russian knout. He is revived 
with brandy, and from tho knowledge which he shows of 
certain half-forgotten traditions of the mess-room of the 
White Hussars, it dawns with horror upon the mess that 
he must have been an officer of their own corps. The 
regimental roll is fetched, and sure enough there is tho 
name of Austin Limmason, reported as missing after 
Inkerman and never heard of since. The situation with 
Dirkovitch is getting rather strained, and is not improved 
by the Russian’s brutal remarks about the victim of an 
“ accident,” or his fuddled discourse upon the fraternity 
of two mighty nations. But British courtesy is equal 
to the occasion, and Dirkovitch departs, smiling and 
unregretted. Limmason dies. 

This is Kipling. Now for Mr. Kinsey Peile. Mr. Peile, 
apparently, found that the story, as it stood, lacked plot 
and lacked petticoats. He proceeded to introduce both. 
The unrelated Dirkovitch is brought into close connection 
with the past of Limmason. It was he who intrigued to 
have him kept in captivity; and his reason was that 
amorous advances of his own had been rejected by 
Limmason’s sister. Moreover, this sister is actually 
dragged into the play, as the wife of the colonel of the 
White Hussars. She is present with other ladies at 
the regimental dinner, and has a conversation with 
Dirkovitch, in which he confesses his villainy. One 
expects her to denounce him, when he is confronted 
with Limmason ; but this she does not do. As I 
said, I think that the metal of Mr. Kipling’s work 
has been much debased in the process of adaptation. 
In the first place, the amount of coincidence becomes 
intolerable. It is already rather unlikely that Limmason 
would escape into India to fall into the arms of the very 
regiment which he had left, twenty years before, outside 
Sebastopol. But that he should also find there his sister 
and, independently, his sister’s old admirer and his own 
betrayer, wholly passes belief. It may be observed that 
the convincingness of coincidences in works of fiction 
decreases in direct ratio to the square of their number. 
Further, it is essential to the dramatic situation that the 
very existence of Austin Limmason should have been 
forgotten in his regiment—a thing quite impossible if 
he was the colonel’s brother-in-law and, as it appears, a 
not infrequent subject of conversation in the mess-room. 
Worst of all, Mr. Peile seems to me to have spoilt the 
tragic quality of Kipling’s idea, by representing Limmason’s 
long imprisonment as the result of a personal intrigue, 
instead of an episode in the struggle of two different types 
of civilisation for dominion in the East. Kipling is not 
constructing a melodrama. He is telling us the tragedy 
of an individual life, and throwing a search-light on what 
he conceives (rightly or wrongly) to be the methods and 
motives of Russian despotism. Dirkovitch stands as the 
representative of Russian civilisation; no direct relation 
between him and Limmason’s fate is dramatically called 
for. It is a minor point that, whereas, in the story, 
Limmason’s nationality is recognised when one of the 
subalterns hears him mutter “ My God,” in the adaptation 
the subaltern is made to say, “ He must be an Englishman; 
I heard him say, ‘ Damn I ’”; and the cackle is inevitable. 
Surely, Mr. Peile knowns that "Damn 1 ” is not a serious 
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remark upon the stage. A final criticism bears more 
directly upon Mr. Tree than upon Mr. Peile. Mr. Tree's 
mastery of the minor histrionic art of “ make up ” is, of 
course, notorious. His Limmason seems to me quite 
needlessly realistic and painful. This is in keeping with 
the story; but it must be home in mind that much is 
tolerable in written fiction, which is intolerable on the 
stage, for the very simple psychological reason that direct 
visual images are stronger than indirect visual images 
obtained through the medium of print and paper. 

I suppose that a single butt of sherry can hardly be 
expected to last all the year round; and certainly one can 
Only trace in “ Flodden Field ” the inspiration of the very 
smallest of Small beer. A good-natured audience watched 
in amazed boredom, broken only by an unrestrainable 
snigger upon occasion, as when a distinctly mild ditty 
was followed by the remark “I like the singer better 
than the song.” Personally I came away with the very 
vaguest idea of what it was all about, whether Ford Castle 
was in England or in Scotland, and whether Lady Heron 
was faithless to her country as well as to her royal lover 
or not. I know that it is the fashion not to take Mr. Austin 
seriously, and to content oneself with an amused Bmile 
at his poetical puerilities. But I always find it a little 
difficult myself to adopt such an attitude, or to repress 
a feeling of irritation at this long-drawn-out farce of the 
laureateship. After all, however it is explained away, it 
is a standing indignity to letters. One can only wish that 
Mr. Gladstone had carried out what was believed to be his 
intention of abolishing the post altogether. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 


Soldier, Sailor, and Mezzotinter. 

He dropped into a chair by the side of an elderly lady 
who was sunning herself in a garden, and, having admired 
her flowers, her lawn, and her dog, said “ What do you 
know about Prince Rupert?” This elderly lady, whose 
mind was an encyclopaedia of information, and who 
delighted to dole it forth, was not abashed by the ques¬ 
tion. “ Surely,” she said, “ his mother was tne daughter 
of James 1st, and he was the valiant and impetuous leader 
of the^King’s forces in the civil war. If you will give me 
a little time I think I can remember what Carlyle said 
about him. It was something like this—' from his 
Majesty’s headquarters ever and anon there darts out, now 
hither, now thither, across the dim smoke element, a swift, 
fierce Prince Rupert, too like a streak of sudden fire.' I 
copied out that passage many years ago. Do you want to 
hear anything more about him, or is that picture of ‘ a 
swift, fierce Prince Rupert ’ enough ? ” “A little more, 

S lease?” “Well, this brilliant horseman, the ‘Mad 

avalier ’ he has been called, was the glory of the Cavalier 
cause, and had his uncle Charles followed his advice the 
disaster of Naseby might have been averted. After his 
surrender at Oxford and the flight of Charles, Rupert 
took to the sea, was made Admiral of the Fleet, and proved 
himself to be as daring and resourceful a sailor as he was 
a soldier. The closing years of his life were spent in 
scientific pursuits. Oh, and I remember as a girl playing 
with Prince Rupert’s Drops, little pieces of glass that flew 
into splinters if touched at the pointed ends. Why do you 
ask me about Prince Rupert? ” 

“ Because—well, you must first know that in the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum a remarkable 
exhibition of British Engraving and Etching is now being 
held. I found it quite by chance. I was wandering 
through the Imperial Institute road yesterday, at the 
hottest hour of a hot day, and, seeing through an open 


door a seat in a Bhady place, I entered, and reclined before 
the facade of a shop in the Sarak Chowk, Cawnpore, with 
life-size figures of diligent natives. It was very restful, 
and I should have remained there an hour, had I not over¬ 
heard somebody asking the way to the Engraving exhibit 
tion. It seemed so odd to be holding an exhibition of 
engravings in the Indian section of the South Kensington 
Museum, that I, too, asked the way, found it, bought a 
catalogue for sixpence, and spent two hours and fifteen 
minutes there.” 

“ But what has all this to do with Prince Rupert ? ” 

“ Please give me time. It is one of the most thorough 
exhibitions I have ever seen. The catalogue tells you not 
only the history of engraving and etching in brief; it also 
describes all the tools and materials that are employed. 
Moreover, down the centre of the gallery are cases con¬ 
taining the tools themselves, and plates in various stages 
of progression. I peered through a magnifying glass in 
the mezzotint section, and saw a plate that had been 
prepared by rocking the grounding tool over it until the 
burr thus produced prints a rich full black. I learnt that 
the subject is then wrought by scraping away the burr in 
the lighter tones, and finally polishing the plate quite 
smooth in the high lights. I observed that the collection 
is arranged in twenty-six bays. In the first bay line 
engravings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
shown, in the last modem mezzotints. Between exhibit 
number one, a title-page engraved in the year 1545, and a 
wall hung with Mr. Whistler’s etchings, what a splendid 
array of work is presented. Velvety portraits, landscapes, 
engravings of pictures, etchings, slignt but sufficient—the 
walls are a picture gallery of fine things seen at odd times 
in one’s life in shop windows, in portfolios, on walls, and 
remembered. Hogenberg’s prim ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 
Simon’s alert head of Matthew Prior, Hogarth’s busy 
incidents, Valentine Green’s mysterious “ Experiment with 
an Air Pump,’ Phillips’s dainty ‘Nelly O’Brien,’ and 
those dull, capable line engravings, companions of my 
childhood, of pictures by Maclise and Frith.” 

“ But what has this to do with Prince Rupert ? ” 

“ Patience, please. I infer from the attendance at this 
exhibition that British engraving and etching is not 
popular. On the occasion of my visit the visitors numbered 
five, but though few, they were, as connoisseurs, ex¬ 
ceedingly fit. They carried chairs with them, and seating 
themselves before the engraving of their predilection 
examined it leisurely with bent brows and protruding head. 
I, too, took a chair, and asked myself which of these 
nine hundred and thirty-one silent witnesses of lonely 
labour shall I first patiently examine. My choice fell upon 
an example in bay three, for in my first cursory glance 
round the walls, it was this mezzotint that had given me a 
thrill of excitement, it was this mezzotint that lurked in 
my memory. It is called ! The Great Executioner,’ it 
has been lent by the King, and it is by Prince Rupert. 
The subject is not exactly a pleasant one, but Prince 
Rupert, like Velasquez, had the hand and eye of a 
master: he so enthralls you with the treatment that the 
subject hides. This mezzotint has character and dash, 
just the qualities one associates with a leader of horse. 
The background is alive, and against the magic of its 
chiarascuro stands, his head in profile, the full length 
figure of the executioner, His right hand grasps the head 
of St. John, the fingers clutching the hair, and his left 
hand holds the sword. The picture is one of repose; 
the deed is done, and the executioner’s face shows neither 
regret nor elation. Stern, confident he looks, as if, like 
Moroni’s “Tailor,” he paused in grave expectation of your 
approval for work swiftly and cleanly accomplished. I 
haven’t seen the original picture by Spagnoletto, but this 
reproduction, so unfaltering in its technique, so forceful, 
done with the apparently easy accomplishment of a master, 
is the work of a master, and his name was Prince 
Rupert.” 
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" Ob, yea, I knew of Prince Rupert’s connection witb 
engraving, but I had no idea be was such a swell. No, 
he was not, as some have thought, the discoverer of 
mezzotint engraving. The credit of the invention belongs 
to Ludwig von Siegen, an officer in the service of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the first plate ever 
produced was a portrait of the Landgrave’s mother, 
completed in August 1642. Pray do not show amaze¬ 
ment at my knowledge. My facts are of very recent 
acquisition. Long after the Eight of Charles 1st, towards 
the end of Rupert’s career as a sea rover and buccaneer— 
to be precise in the summer of 1654—he paid a visit to 
his mother at the Hague. In the same year, at Brussels, 
von Siegen communicated his secret to Prince Rupert, 
and soon afterwards Rupert must have started upon the 
plate of ‘ The Great Executioner.’ It is dated 1658. 
The closing years of this war-scarred, weather-beaten 
veteran’s life were spent as Constable of Windsor Castle, 
‘surrounded with armour and strange implements and 
old books.’ On the walls of his room in the Old Tower 
at Windsor no doubt hung impressions of the fine 
mezzotints that in 1903 have drifted into the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum, and no doubt 
on his table reposed a copy of John Evelyn’s ‘ Sculptura ’ 
with its folded illustration of ‘ The Little Executioner.’ ” 

“ What, another Executioner? ” 

"No, the same design, but smaller. John Evelyn’s 
* Sculpture ’ contains the first English account of mezzotint 
engraving. Prince Rupert explained the invention to 
Evelyn, and in the Diary you will find brief references 
to Prince Rupert, thus—‘ this afternoons Prince Rupert 
shew’d me with his owne hands the new way of graving 
called Mezzo Tinto, which afterwards, by his permission, 
I publish’d in my History of Chalcography.’ ” 

“ A copy of this book hangs above ‘ The Great 
Executioner.’ From its pages ‘ The Little Executioner ’ 
flutters, and—oh, yes, there is much that is well worth 
seeing in the collection, but Prince Rupert rather obsessed 
me. It seems strange that the * Mad Cavalier ’ as you 
call him, the founder of the Hudson Bay Company, 
should have been a great artist.’’ 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 

Perhaps it will serve to dissipate that flavour of dogmatism 
which it is so difficult to avoid, and which is so essentially 
unscientific, if I try to present the factors of a problem as 
yet undecided—a problem which well illustrates the 
strength and the weakness of circumstantial evidence, and 
which is, at the same time, of high importance to our 
Indian Empire, to the Scandinavian and Iberian peninsulas, 
and to many other parts of the world. 

For' thirty years my friend Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
has maintained—against the united front of his scientific 
contemporaries—that leprosy is due to the consumption of 
imperfectly cooked and Dadly-cured fish. This is not by 
any means the first instance in which he has differed 
from everyone else; nor, if he prove to be right, will the 
outcome be unprecedented ; and though few, if any, are 
prepared to fojlow him, we may all have to come round to 
nis way of thinking in the long run. Last year Mr. 
Hutchinson went to Robben Island, South Africa, to 
study the conditions thero existing, and he has only 
recently returned from a visit to India and Ceylon—a 
visit planned since the seventies. Certain of the newly 
ascertained facts he has given me permission to discuss, 
and I am also allowed here to announce that he will cloBe 
his arduous life-work on this matter by the publication, 
within a few months, of a book which will be called 


“Fish-Eating and Leprosy.” When that book appears 
the Indian Government—aided by Lord George Hamilton, 
whom Mr. Hutchinson has already convinced—the medical 
profession and the Roman Catholic Church will have 
either to refute it, or to alter certain of their present 
manners and customs. 

Centuries ago it was supposed that leprosy—then 
endemic throughout every part of Europe, save the 
interior of Russia—had something to do with the eating 
of fiBh. Mr. Hutchinson has observed that the Greek 
Catholic Church forbids the use both of fish and of meat 
on fast-days. Leprosy never gained a hold in Russia. 
Certain extremely interesting extracts from the works of 
Erasmus have been sent to Mr. Hutchinson, which show 
how prevalent in his time was the belief in a connexion 
between the malady and the food. These facts, however, 
will be kept over until the book appears. Mr. Hutchinson 
believes that leprosy began to disappear from Europe at 
the time, and as a consequence of the Reformation. It 
now lingers in Europe only in Spain and Portugal, 
Roman Catholic countries, in which there are as many 
lepers to-day as in Norway; and in Norway itself, where 
fish is so abundantly consumed. There are less than 
twenty cases in England to-day, where lazar-housee were 
dotted all over, not so many centuries ago. Furthermore, 
if a map of the world be prepared to show the distribution 
of leprosy, it is found that the disease exists practically 
not at all away from sea-coasts and river valleys. 

Now millions of people eat fish and do not suffer there¬ 
from. Mr. Hutchinson's hypothesis is that the fish must 
be in a state of decomposition; and it is the case that 
where leprosy abounds there is a widespread liking for 
decomposing fish ; just as in this country we like “ high ” 
game. Such were the arguments for the fish hypothesis 
many years ago. On the other hand, there was the belief 
in contagion—a belief which certainly, as we all know, 
obtained in Biblical lands and times. In our own day, 
also, we have not yet forgotten the case of Father Damien, 
the martyr who went to succour what Stevenson had called 
“ butt-ends of human beings,” and died at his post. But 
experimental inoculations carried out on criminals in the 
Sandwich Islands and on doctors by themselves, as well as 
many accidental inoculations, have invariably failed to 
convey the disease; nor does Mr. Hutchinson deny that in 
rare cases, after long ministration to lepers, the disease 
may be contagious. 

Some years ago, however, a Danish bacteriologist called 
Hansen discovered the microbe of leprosy, which is now 
known as the bacillus leprae. When this discovery was 
established it became necessary to modify the fish-hypo- 
thesis. The bacillus, as Mr. Hutchinson acknowledged 
in his long letter to “ The Times ” last month, and in his 
present course of lectures at the London Hospital, has 
never been found in any fish. I do not for one moment 
believe that it ever will be. Nevertheless this does not 
dispose of the hypothesis, which must now be re-stated 
thus r.the consumption of “ high ” fish so devitalises the 
patient as to enable the bacillus to gain a hold within him, 
similarly the pneumococcus—the germ of pneumonia—is 
present in the saliva of most of us, but no results ensue 
unless we be first exposed to cold or to some other devita¬ 
lising agency. Such, then, is the present state of the 
fish-hypothesis, about which dermatologists of every land 
have fought with Mr. Hutchinson for the past three 
decades. 

The tour in India revealed some remarkable facts. 
There are 100,000 lepers in India; a number which has 
probably remained stationary for centuries. Now the 
Hindoo is not supposed to eat fish; and one object of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s visit was to ascertain the truth of the state¬ 
ments of Hindoo lepers to the effect that they had always 
observed this religious injunction. It appears that the 
leprous Hindoo usually has eaten fish ; though the Royal 
Commission which went to India some years ago—to 
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decide, once and for all, for or against Mr. Hutchinson’s 
view—concluded differently. But the remarkable fact comes 
out that, when a Hindoo becomes a Christian and a 
fish-eater his chances of catching leprosy are greatly 
increased. Furthermore, if he becomes a Roman Catholic 
his chances of contracting the disease are between twenty 
and thirty times as high as if he becomes a Protestant. 
This last fact seems to be generally admitted. Other 
observers declare that Roman Catholic settlements are less 
sanitary than the Protestant; but Mr. Hutchinson tells 
me that the general hygienic conditions of the Roman 
Catholic convert are vastly superior to those which other¬ 
where obtain. Indeed, as he said to me the other day, 
“The Hindoo is dirty, eats no fish, is not a leper; the 
convert is clean, eats fish, and becomes leprous.” 
Notably is this the case in the island of Salsett—north of 
Bombay—which is a Portuguese Jesuit settlement. There¬ 
fore Mr. Hutchinson calls upon the Holy See to abolish 
the custom of fish-fasts wherever imperfectly cured or 
decomposing fish is consumed. 

It is not easy to make up one’s mind on this question. 
Mr. Hutchinson has nothing but circumstantial evidence ; 
he has nothing that constitutes scientific proof. Yet the 
evidence is almost overwhelming; if only the bacillus 
could be found in the fish; or its usual “ habitat ” be 
ascertained. The Royal Commission, on the other hand, 
decided that Mr. Hutchinson’s view was not proven, and 
accepted the theory of contagion as the only alternative. 
I think we must get some bacteriologist to see whether 
extracts of “high ’’fish have any stimulating and cheering 
effect on the bacillus leprae. But there the matter stands. 
Let me but add that Mr. Hutchinson pays the highest 
tribute to the work of the Roman Catholic Church in India, 
and says that its converts are greatly benefited in a 
thousand ways. He wishes the Church all success, and 
merely asks that it shall forbid the use of fish on fast days. 
If this is done, the test should at any rate be crucial. 
And it is worth making: there are few things more utterly 
horrible and ghastly than leprosy, even on this strange 
planet. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

Diyden’s Plays. 

Sib, —In connection with the note which appeared in your 
bibliographical column last week I should like to say that it 
is my intention to include Dryden’s Plays in the thin-paper 
re-issue of the “ Mermaid ” series which I am bringing 
out.—Yours, &c., 

11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. T. Fisheb Unwin. 


The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Under the above heading we have received a letter from 
Mr. Sidney Lee which, printed in full, would occupy seven 
columns of our space. We give the following salient 
extracts:— 

After due investigation of the circumstances, I have now 
assured myself that the public has been misled on almost 
all the essential points. Spasmodic endeavours have been 
made to remove the misconceptions from the public mind. 
But they persist in many quarters. . . . 

Two separate issues havi been raised in the strife and 
have not always been kept adequately distinct. The 
Trustees of the birthplace, as constituted by the Act of 
Parliament of 1891, form a body that is quite independent 
of the Corporation of Stratford. The Act gives the 


Corporation a large representation on the Board of Trustees, 
but each body has its own statutory functions. 

In regard to the present issues, the Trustees are solely 
concerned with the fate of the cottages in immediate 
roximity to the birthplace garden, which were purchased 
y Mr. Carnegie for presentation to them. The second 
issue touches the fate of another building, which, although 
it adjoins this 1 newly acquired property of the Trustees, 
belongs to the Corporation, and has, in the exercise of that 
body’s exclusive discretion, been appropriated by it to the 
projected free library. ... 

Some knowledge of the past history and present con¬ 
dition of Henley Street, in which stand Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and till the buildings involved in the dispute, 
is essential to a just view of the situation. . . ... 

Henley Street is undoubtedly one of the oldest in the 
town. Its records date from the Middle Ages. But no 
part of Stratford underwent more frequent or more com¬ 
plete renovation between the date of Shakespeare’s death 
and the end of the last century. As the little Elizabethan 
or Jacobean houses of timber and rough-cast fell in the 
course of ages into decay, they were from time to time 
replaced by new structures, usually wholly of brick. 
More than sixty houses form the street. The owners (of 
all but two or three, belonging to the Corporation) were 
private persons in humble circumstances, who naturally 
carried out the needful renovations with a sole regard to 
economy, and with no consciousness of sentimental con¬ 
siderations. As a result the street, with the exception of 
one short strip, has long been lined by low featureless 
brick-fronted tenements, ranging in date through all the 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

It is common knowledge that Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
with the adjoining house, which was also his father’s 
property, is now distinguished (among other things) from 
the rest of the street, by enjoying permanent protection 
from the vicissitudes to which its neighbours have always 
been liable. But Shakespeare’s birthplace, as it is now, is 
no survival from Shakespeare’s day. The structure had 
suffered experiences very like those of its neighbours before 
it was purchased for the public in 1847. Some thirty 
years earlier half of it was furnished with a brand new 
brick front and the timber facade concealed and damaged. 
The present exterior is the outcome of a thorough-going 
re-construction which conformed to a sketch made in 
1788. . . . 

The present position of affairs as far as the Trustees are 
concerned is due to a fire which in 1896 completely 
destroyed two small shops in Henley Street, six doors off 
the little garden on the east side of the birthplace. The 
accident brought home to the Trustees the desirability 
of isolating the birthplace more effectually than before 
from neighbouring premises. To secure this object, it 
was necessary to acquire the cottages in Henley Street 
which abutted on the narrow gardens of the birthplace. 
It was desirable either to demolish these and extend the 
garden over their vacant sites, or to free them of danger 
of fire by withholding them from domestic or mercantile 
occupation. Some doubt was justifiable as to whether the 
terms of the trust allowed the Trustees to apply their 
funds to these purposes. But last year Mr. Carnegie 
relieved the Trustees of difficulty on this score by pur¬ 
chasing for presentation to them, a row of four cottages 
on the east side, where the risk of fire was chiefly 
imminent. . . . 

No conspicuous historic nor archaeological interest 
attached to any of the four houses. The two furthest 
removed from the birthplace (on whose site once stood a 
single timbered and thatched cottage) were little better 
than hovels ; they had been crudely built of cheap modem 
brick within living memory, were innocent of all architec¬ 
tural features, and were at the back in ruinous condition. 
These two tenements have been recently demolished and. 
the site is to be converted into a garden. 
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J now {urn to.the action of thq Corporation in the matter 
of the free library. ... 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift did not originate the library move¬ 
ment there. Before that was in question, efforts were 
mnde to establish a free library, and it was understood at 
Stratford that Miss Corelli, who now attacks both 
Trustees and Corporation on the ground that the town 
“ has never sought a free library at all,” generously 
proposed to provide a site for a free library or reading 
room, in furtherance of the townsfolk’s wishes. 

Irresponsible gossip reiterated throughout the contro- 
vorey even as lately as May 17—that Mr. Carnegie 
proposed to erect in proximity to Shakespeare’s birthplace 
an ostentatious building of palatial splendour. This 
suggestion is a meaningless travesty of the truth. The 
only part that Mr. Carnegie has played in the business 
has been to promise payment for the library building, 
whatever the form the Corporation allotted to it, and on 
whatever site they placed it. He has expressed the wish 
that his name should not be bestowed on the building and 
it should be merely called ‘‘The Stratford Free 
Public Library.” The circumstances of the case excluded 
from the Corporation’s consideration an elaborate archi¬ 
tectural design. The cost of maintaining the new library 
was to fall on the rates, and the rateable value of a little 
town like Stratford was quite small. Consequently, the 
authorities were debarred by their legal obligations from 
ever contemplating the erection of any but a building of 
modest dimensions which would alone be appropriate to 
the size and rateable capacity of the place. Ine selection 
of the Henley Street site was induced by like imperative 
practical considerations, and, despite all the bold assertions 
to the contrary, no rational archaeological interests are 

jeopardised thereby. 

Thus it will be recognised that, so far from destroying 
‘‘ historic Henley Street,” the Trustees and the Corpora¬ 
tion, through the generous aid of Mr. Carnegie, are doing 
precisely the opposite. They are permanently preserving 
all structural work in houses under theircontrol there, which 
has proved, on accurate examination, to possess any kind 
of archaeological interest. The process of modernising 
Henley Street had in past years progressed very far, ana 
of late, but for Mr. Carnegie’s interposition, threatened a 
conspicuous advance. That process. has now, at an 
interesting point in the thoroughfare, been arrested, and 
some careful [and scholarly restoration has been made 
practicable. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 197 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best comment, 
not exceeding 150 words, on any article, review, or paragraph 
appearing in that issue of the Academy. Thirty-one replies have 
been received. We award the prize to Mias Violet Wilson, Dundee 
Sanatorium, Auchterhouse, for the following:— 

Exuberance. 

Bat is it desirable to encourage the exuberant, when exuberance is 
often extravagance, and extravagance sometimes profligacy ? The 
rotund and rubicund are not always the robust: the florid is not 
always the felicitous: oftener strength Is austere, and “ oftener 
felicity comes of simplicity.” A Flaubert can wither fifty florid 
paragraphs with one wan word. 

And the exuberant occupy so much space ! Aristophanes cannot 
confine his 11 Birds” in a cage, and his ”anaritbmon galasma” will 
not be satisfied with a mill-pond. Babelais requires more than a 
stable for Gargantna’s mare, and much latitude for his laughter—his 
“ rire immense.” Falstaff needs a torrid zone for his paunch : Dumas 
needs the illimitable veldt for “ his loose shoulders and rolling chest ” ; 
and Cyrano's “ promontory ” nose has pretensions to at least a province. 
Bxnberance is apt to be exuberant, and we must not overcrowd a 
little planet. 


Other replies follow : — 

“Exuberance.” 

It is breathless I If in its latest manifestation we are to take 
exuberance as consisting chiefly in an avalanche of words, there be 
many will thank heaven the gift is but rarely bestowed. And indeed 
duality rather than quantity should surely ask consideration first; 
the nice and happy epithet worthily applied outweighs the thundering 
cataract of indiscriminate synonym. Else shall not every writing 
animal, man, woman, poet, author, playwright, critic, essayist, 
novelist, reporter, interviewer, scribbler, back and printer’s devil 
hold himself full at liberty to swamp, flood, inundate, drown, 
devastate, and generally swallow up all that we have hitherto held 
most choice, rare, and eclectic in a world of literature dainty in its 
desire and lofty in its accomplishment / Exuberance is a charming 
fault, a fearsome virtue; a good slave but a terrible master. In 
ignorant- hands, what a weapon I Ye go<is, preserve us! 

[ B. C. H., London.] 


Imaginative and Moral Cowardice. 

The distinction between imaginative and moral cowardice 
(p. 637) is valuable and needed. It is good psychology, and not 
only explains Macbeth in the play, but many cases otherwise 
puzzling in actual life. Their lack of imagination makes Englishmen 
the last fighters in the world ; the Celtic races may be as good or 
even better in the grapple, but they are more liable to scare and 
panic in the advance. Is a man thou the better or worse for being 
“ imaginative to the core ” ? It depends on his place and use. The 
private soldier is better without the gift. To the mixer of cordite ft 
must be an unqualified drawback. But in the higher tasks of life 
an imaginative man, even though he may sec “lions in the way.” 
will excel in insight, forecast, and sympathy. His possession, how¬ 
ever, is not a source of undiluted happiness to himself, and lie will 
be frequently misunderstood by those who fail to make this capital 
distinction. [C. H. M., London.] 


“Real” People. 

Jean Ingelow and Mr. Raymond Blathwayt wish to know whether 
Rhona Boswell was a real woman, and Mr. Watts-Dunton replies 
that Rhona and Sinfi are actual types of gypsy. The eternal child 
in the interviewer and his public is satisfied. All children like a 
“true "story. Perhaps Mr. VVatts-Dunton is playing hide-and-seek 
in that satisfactory ambush “actual type.” The plain man brought 
up on sermons cannot connect “types” and actuality without a 
severe mental strain. And the critic will reflect, like the urchin 
unwillingly recipient of his elder's wisdom : “ Now we know what 
you know.” 

We are no nearer the actuality of Rhona and Sinfi than if Mr. 
Blathwayt had refrained from question, or Mr. Watts-Dunton from his 
cryptic answer. Rhona and Sinfi are the author’s dream children— 
realer than realism certainly—realer than reality possibly. All the 
same their Bohemia is that sea-coast known of the poet. Their 
reality is that of the metaphysician’s noumcna. 

[J., St. Ives.] 


Fun and Forty. 

In the Academy for last week there is an article called “ Fun and 
Forty ” in which the writer laments that the humour of one genera¬ 
tion has but little effect upon the midriff of the next—that “ Max 
Adeler” and his genial kind leave us saddened by their best 
sprightliness “ when we come to forty year.” If they tickle us we 
do not laugh but yawn ; and we have a horrid sense of ingratitude 
in yawning. 

To us who have still some ardent years to face there is horror in 
the thought that we shall take our turn. Our pathos will evoke no 
tears, as their funning has provoked no laughter. Our grand 
moments will be ridiculous episodes, our grand passions ludicrous 
contortions of the senses. Bitterest of all, if we gain our heart’s 
desire, we shall have lost the longing for it—perhaps even the 
memory of that longing. [A. L. G. H„ London.] 


Scots Literature, Past and Present. 

Mr. Crosland came along the other day with his miniature bludgeon 
in his little fist, and so tickled Scotsmen that they laughed and 
wished more power to his elbow; and now we have Mr. Millar 
in the character of Jack the Giant Killer, armed with bow anil 
gall-tipped arrows against living Scots novelists. Mr. Millar seems 
to consider an artistic crime more serious than an infraction of the 
Decalogue—a position which few Scotsmen would take up. One 
cannot admire sufficiently the judicial attitude of your reviewer, who 
might he a Scot himself, so careful is he not to commit himself to 
Mr. Millar’s point of view. Perhaps most of the novels indicated 
would hardly be classed as literature at all, even by their authors ; 
but if they were, surely the sane3t criticism would be on the lines 
suggested in the last paragraph of your article entitled “ Fun and 
Forty” [T. McE., Belfast.] 
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Racial Decay. 

Here is a subject surely of sufficient national im)>ortance to occupy 
the immediate interest and consideration of thoughtful people 1 In 
fact, that it is attracting public attention was proved only last week 
when an article of a column’s length upon the subject appeared in 
one of the leading daily papers. Certain statistics and facts were 
submitted, proving that the general physique of the present 
generation—in England at least—is not degenerating, but rather 
improving 1 

The present article, therefore, is doubly interesting, adopting as it 
does an entirely opposite view of the matter. Without entering u|«m 
a discussion—but judging as impartially as we may —we must admit 
that the standard of general physical fitness in our highly civilized 
countries is lower than it ought to be—lower tbnn that found in our 
colonies, for instance I 

Surely further investigation would prove acceptable upon a subject 
of such vital import ! [K. C„ London.] 


On the Best Peosf, Style. 

When the same article recommends “plainness - ’ of style and 
prescribes the reading of Pater, one pauses to reflect, remembering 
the indistinctness which is his charm. Are these two sides of one 
truth—“Be yourself”—whether opaque, or plain.' This indistinct¬ 
ness seems characteristic of the age. We see so many sides of a 
question, that we see none, and have no enthusiasm to bias our 
scales of opinion. Therefore, our style is tolerant, insipid, like 
ourselves. While we are advocating this point of view, we are 
re-considering that, and when we have considered both, neither seems 
worth fighting for. We dress our jaded thoughts in elaborate words, 
and like some people, they look worse when thus arrayed. Some 
thoughts “ lie too deep for words ” indeed, but these arc silent. Our 
current ideas seem to need transparent language to reveal them, as 
pebbles in a clear pool. [Cl. M. W„ Reigate.] 


Dante. (The last of it.’) 

Is it so very certain that Dante was “ far from happily 
married ” 1 1 doubt it. We know little enough of this great man’s 

real life—little enough of any man’s—not only of the past, but even 
of to-day. It is given to few to be haunted by a Boswell. But no 
one escapes the silly gossip—the grieved or the grinning detractor, 
and the great pay heaviest toll. The story of Dante’s unhappy 
married life rests on nothing more serious than hearsay gossip, 
served up by that born raconteur, Boccaccio : none too anxious as 
to the truth of his effective light and shade. And there is no confir¬ 
mation anywhere. But we do know that to this so-called unhappy 
wedded pair, Dante Alighieri and Gemma di Donalf, were lx>rn 
five sons and one daughter. And the daughter’s name was Heat nee. 

[W, S. B., Blackheath.] 


The Promise op Mr. Davies. 

This criticism is based on a false issue. Your critic has trailed a 
red-herring under the noses of your readers in his proviso, that, 
“within the plane of reality Mr. Davies has chosen for himself he 
should preserve a consistency.” Xo such obligation binds the world. 
Admitted that “ Kate Curtis ” is “ a real human being with emotions, 
affections, self-respect, and the rest,” “the rest” explains her 
giving herself to a man who has broken another engagement. 
Emotions and affections are inconsistent with self and other respect. 
There is no specific against falling-in love. Trities fan the 
Promethean fire which smoulders in every heart. Rosalind loved 
because Orlando broke ribs, Juliet because Montagu had a son, 
Beatrice because Benedick loved her. 

“ Whoever loved that loved not at first sight! ” though we mistake 
the sensation sometimes for the “little aversion ” with which it is 
“safest to begin.” Your critic’s “attitude” is not “warped” by 
literary bias, but by inexperience. [X. F. D., Rowiedgc.] 


Competition No. 198 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of a Summer Evening, either in verse or prose. Prose replies not to 
exceed 2.">0 words, and verse not to exceed 16 lines. 


Rules. 

Answers addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 6 July, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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New Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Taylor (E-lward Robeson), Visions and Other Verse ..(RoberUon). 

Spiers (Kaufmnnn C.), Giudo and Veronica.(Nutt) net 1/0 

Wiiberforce (Edward), Dante's Inferno and Other Translations 

(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Clicllington (Rupert), The Lost Hamlet.(Stock) 2,6 

Hattie (William), The Festival of Spring, from the Divun of JelAleddln 

(Maolehose) net 3/0 . 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Smith (William Henry), A Political History of Slavery. 2 voD... .(Putnams) 25/0 
Jones(G. Hartwell), The Dawn of Kuru|*can Civilization....(Regan Paul) net 12/d 
Andrewcs (Amelia), Little Notes ou Shakt»|x*are’8 England....(Sonnensohein) I/O r 

liutton (Laurence), Literary Landmarks of Oxford.(Richards) net 5/0 

Standing (Percy Cross), Ranjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket.(Arrowsmitli) 3/6 

The Animal of the British School at Athens, 1001-1002.(Macmillan) net 17/0 

Lavisse < Ernest), edited by, Histoire do Frauce. Tome II., I.(Haohette) 

Turner (William), History of Philosophy.(Ginn) 12/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Stratton (George Malcolm), Experimental Psychology.(Macmillan) net 8/6 

Hudson (Thomson Jay). The Law of Mental Medicine...(Putnams) 7/6 

United States Geological Survey. Vols. X LII. and XLIII. 

(Government Printing Office, Washington) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Keyword (William) and Oloott (Lucy). Guide to Siena.(Unwin) net 6/0 

Mitton (G. E.», and Others, The Fascination of London : Mayfair, dec. 

(Black) net 1/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Pearson (A. C.), edited by, The Helena of Euripides.(Olay) 3/6 

Cho|*e (R. H.), The Junior Arithmetic.(Clive) 2/6 

Burton (Ernest de Witt) and Mathews (ShailerX Principles and Ideals for the 

Sunday School.( University of Chicago Press) 

Haggard (H. Rider), King Solomon’s Mines. (School Edition.).(Oaseells) 1/3 

Hart (Albert Buslmcll), The Komuuee of the Civil War.(Macmillan) 8/6 . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Irving (Washington), The Fur Traders.(Putnam's) 8/6 

Gilson (Roy Rolfo), In the Morning Glow. 1 (H ar P cr ) 3/6 

Murray (Dr. James A. H.), A New English Dictionary, R—Reactive. Vol. \ III. 

(Clarendon Press) 6/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Milton (John), Poetical Works.(Cambridge University Prees) net 6/0 

Augustine (St.), Temple Classics : The City of God. 3 vols...(Dent) each, net 1/6 ' 
Long (George), translated by. The Discourses of Epictetus. 2 vole. 

(Bell) each, net 1A>» 

The Windsor Shakespeare : Timon of Athens.(Jack) net 2/0 

Roberts (W. K.), Divinity and Man.(Putnams) net 7/6 

Hardy (Thomas), Under the Greenwood Tree.(Macmillan) 8/6 

Dickens (Charles), Martin Chuzzlewit....(Chapman and Hall and Frowde) net 2/0 

„ „ Hard Times, Ac. in ». w ) net 1/6 

„ ,. A Tale of Two Cities..( ».*»»• ) net 1/6 

Sergeant (Adeline), A Rogue’s Daughter.(Arrowamith) 0/6 

Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part 27. 

(Macmillan) net 0/6 

Thackeray (W. M.), Philip. 2 vols.(Dent) net 6/0 

Mncdonell (Anne), translated by, The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, written by 

himself. 2 vols...(Dent) each, net 3 6 

Edgeworth (Marie), Belinda. . ...(Macmillan) net 2/0 

PERIODICALS. 

World’s Work, Cool Words. Sunday, Cornhill, Macmillan’s, Temple Bar, Empire 
Review, Century, 8t. Nicholas, School World, Pearson’s, Lady’s Magazine, 
Windsor, Harper's, Reliquary, New Liberal, Blackwood’s, Westminster,- 
Contemporary, Monthly Review, Connoisseur, English Illustrated, 
International Journal of Ethics, United Service, World's Work, Header. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press propose to supple¬ 
ment their facsimile of the Shakespeare First Folio by 
publishing facsimile reproductions of the earliest accessible 
editions of that portion of Shakespeare’s work which found 
no place in the First Folio. The excluded portion con¬ 
sists of the four poetical quarto volumes: “Venus and 
Adonis” (1593), “Lucrece” (1594), “The Passionate 
Pilgrim ” (1599), and the Sonnets (1609), as well aa the 
play of “ Pericles,” which was first published in quarto in 
1009, but was not included in a collected edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays before the third folio edition of 1664. 
The four volumes of the poems and the volume of 
“Pericles” will be reproduced by the collotype process, 
and will be similar in all respects—size only excepted—to 
the collotype reproduction of the First Folio edition of the 
plays, published by the Delegates in December 1902. 
This reprint will be executed under the direction of Mr. 
Sydney Lee, who will contribute full introductions con¬ 
taining the latest results of his researches with regard to 
the bibliography of Shakespeare’s “ Poems,” and of the 
play of “ Pericles.” The Delegates hope that these 
reproductions will be ready for publication in the autumn 
of 1904. 
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The Literary Week. 

We have received since our last issue forty-three new 
•works, and seven new editions, including volume five, the 
second in order of publication, of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
“ Lamb.” This volume contains the Poems and Plays, 
an introduction, and one hundred pages of notes. The 
fiction of the week includes a novel by the Rev. George 
Lorimer of New York, father of the author of “ Letters of 
a Self-made Merchant to His Son.” Among the new books 
we note the following:— 

The Mediaeval Stage. 2 vols. By E. K. Chambers. 

A work of great interest and remarkable research. Mr. 
Chambers tells us in his preface that the idea of the book 
sprang from a little volume on Shakespeare which he was 
at one time contemplating. That volume would properly 
have begun with the middle of the sixteenth century, but 
it seemed necessary to put firet some account of the origins 
of play-acting in England, and of its development during 
the Middle Ages. But the author found that the basis 
for such a narrative was wanting—hence these two 
volumes. Mr. Chambers’s effort has been “ to state and 
explain the pre-existing conditions which, by the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, made the great Shakespearean 
stage possible." The work is divided into four books, 
leading down from the break up of the Graeco-Roman 
theatre before the onslaught of Christianity, to the 
transformation of the mediaeval stage. 

Life and Labocr of the People in London. Final Volume. 

By Charles Booth. 

This final volume of the remarkable work io ably 
carried through by Mr. Booth and his assistants consists 
of notes on social influences, conclusion, appendix tables 
and notes, an abstract of the complete work, and a map of 
Inner and East London. Many of the most vital things 
in the life of London are dealt with—Poverty and 
Crowding, Marriage and Morality, Betting, Drink, 
Hospitals and Nursing, and so on. The concluding sen¬ 
tence runs: “ The dry bor.es that lie scattered over the 


long valley that we have traversed together lie before my 
reader. May some great soul, master of a subtler and 
nobler alchemy than mine, disentangle the confused issues, 
reconcile the apparent contradictions in aim, melt and 
commingle the various influences for good into one divine 
uniformity of effort, and make these dry bone3 live, so 
that the streets of our Jerusalem may sing with joy.” 

The Coronation of Edward the Seventh. By J. E. C. 

Bodloy. 

In a note prefixed to his book Mr. Bodley says: 
“ Owing to the scope of this work many international, 
historical and constitutional questions are treated on which 
opinion is necessarily not unanimous. The author, there¬ 
fore, wishes it to be understood that he is solely respon¬ 
sible for all that is contained in these pages.” Since the 
work was written “ by His Majesty’s Gracious Command,” 
no doubt such a general disclaimer was necessary. 
Mr. Bodley’s book is not so much a picturesque record as 
an historical and philosophical summary. 


Mr. Ascher has been writing in the “ Author ” on the 
ever-recurring subject of the short story. We fear that 
Mr. Ascher does not add much to our knowledge of the 
reasons which make the average magazine story bad, or 
ihe means to be employed to make it better. The short 
Btiry, says the writer, ‘‘ought to be inspiring, brilliant, 
vivacious.” But brilliancy and vivacity will not neces¬ 
sarily make a good short story ; the story, that is, which 
is remembered and re-read. Neither will a commonplace 
idea necessarily make a story poor; some of the best 
stories ever written have been commonplace enougli in 
idea. What the short story needs, primarily and always, 
is contact with life —some sort of human grip—and that 
is just what it usually lacks. Such stories are being 
written, but they seldom find their way into the popul.ir 
magazines. The revival of the short story in England, 
we fear, cannot hope for much aid from the magazines. 
Its future, and it has a future, lies with ths few writers 
who work with conscience and knowledge. 
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Mr. Munsey, it appears, has recently been complaining 
of this scarcity of good short stories, concerning which 
complaint Mr. Edgar Saltus has been writing in the New 
York “American.” Mr. Saltus says: “If Mr. Munsey 
wants something fit we suggest that he produce it him¬ 
self. It is easy enough. The Press provides plots in 
plenty.” And then Mr. Saltus presents this as a plot:— 
The little thing is but an adventure that befel a bulb hunter 
in Brazil. There a few degrees below the Equator he dis¬ 
covered a forest from which emanated an odour, vague and 
sweet at first, but which, increasing as he advanced, drew 
him ultimately to a clearing where, straight ahead, was a 
wilderness of orchids. 

Trees wero loaded with them, underbrush was covered with 
them, they trailed on the ground, mounted in beckoning con¬ 
tortions, dangled from branches, fell in sheets, and, as a 
breeze passed, they swayed with it, moving with a life of 
their own, dancing in the glare of the equatorial sun, and, as 
they danced, exhaling a mist of perfumed chloroform through 
which the hunter could see, but through which, try as he 
might, he could not pass. It held him back more effectually' 
than bayonets, and it was torture to him to see those flowers, 
and to feel that before he could reach them he must die, 
suffocated by the very splendours for which he was in search, 
poisoned by floral jewels such as he had never seen before. 

Mr. Munsey, we think, will have to continue his search. 


We find in the New York “ Critic ” an article by Mrs. 
Mary King Clarke on “ Thackeray’s Kindness to Children.” 
The article consists simply of a personal reminiscence, told 
very quietly and effectively. The writer first met Thackeray 
in America on a steamer coming from the South; at that 
time she was “ an awkward, over-grown girl between ten 
and eleven years old.” She was wandering disconsolately 
about the saloon on a rainy day, when a voice called 
“ ‘ Come here, little girl! ’ I found I was being addressed 
by the elderly gentleman, and hesitating a little, I obeyed 
him ”:— 

His rugged face was not unkindly, and his heart, always 
tender towards children, discerned that here was a most 
unhappy child. So be exerted all of his marvellous power 
and for one hour told me wonderful tales, only stopping when 
he had changed my sad little face to a most happy one. I 
attached myself to my new friend and watched his every 
glance, feeling quite jealous when I saw his eyes brighten as 
they looked at the pretty girl who sat opposite us at the table. 
He took a kindly interest in the openly displayed admiration 
of a dark-eyed Southern youth for the same pretty girl, and 
apparently took great interest in this budding love affair, 
which ripened as the days Hew by. 

Wo met some heavy storms, when the little steamer 
seemed at the mercy of the winds and waves. . . . The waves 
tossed us unmercifully, and once the pretty girl was thrown 
against my' big friend, and clung to him gladly, while her 
slim lover glared at him fiercely, and I beat her with my 
childish hands, crying in my wrath, “ He’s mine ; my friend, 
not yours ; go to your own little man ! ” 

There was a depth of sadness in my friend’s voice as he 
caught my little hands and said : “ Alas, poor child, what 
fiery tempests are reserved for you before this hot, jealous 
little heart shall have learned life’s lesson ! ” 

At this time Mrs. Clarke, who was a granddaughter of 
Charles King, of Columbia College, knew nothing of the 
identity of the “ elderly gentleman.” When New York 
was reached Thackeray called upon Mr. King, to whom he 
had a letter of introduction. When Thackeray was asked 
whom he would like to have to meet him at dinner, he 
said : “ Mr. King, I should like you to ask a little girl I 

met on the steamer coming from the South; she told me 
her name was Mary King.” The whole story is very 
pretty and touching—another tribute to the delightful 
humanity of Thackeray. 


A new method of book advertising is for the local 
bookseller to send round a card on which is printed 
“To introduce so and so, giving the title of the book. 
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On the back of the card you read the book’s praises. 
This is inoffensive enough, though if the practice spread 
the morning post would be more annoying than ever. 


Pierre Loti, who only returned from China a couple of 
months ago, is to proceed shortly to Constantinople to 
command the torpedo-destroyer “ Vautour,” a boat which 
for several years has formed one of the vessels of the 
French Naval Station in the Bosphorus. No doubt the 
result of this command will be another book. Pierre Loti 
on Constantinople and Turkish life should be worth 
reading. It almost looks as though a kindly government 
gave Captain Viaud as many opportunities as possible to 
play the part of Pierre Loti. 


The other day M. Maeterlinck gave to an interviewer of 
“ Le Temps ” some interesting biographical particulars.. 
Said M. Maeterlinck :— 

I was bom in (ilient, and studied there. As a pupil of the 
.Jesuits 1 followed the secondary educational course, and 
learnt I .at in and Greek. My college years have left far from 
agreeable remembrances. The discipline and methods of the 
Jesuits were repugnant to my mind and character. For' 
instance, we could make Latin verses at our own free will, 
but wero forbidden to read French poets. . . . With two 

schoolfellows—one of whom is now a poet, the other an 
electrical engineer—I tried to repair this injustice, but we 
wero rigorously punished. Having finished my course at the 
seminary, I entered the l.'nivorsity to study law and realise 
one of the dearest wishes of my family, ltelatives often term 
obedience to their fancy a vocation. Having become an 
advocate by the grace of diplomas, 1 found I had to defend 
some criminal cases ; but assassins, incendiaries, and satyrs— 
at least, those 1 have met- have in the main only a 
monotonous and rudimentary psychology. They furnish 
specimens of humanity which often have nothing human 
about them. I soon tired of this profession. . . . So, 

one fine day, I doffed the long robe and took the train to 
Paris. I passed a literary season of one year in the Latin’ 
Quarter. 

At that time, in conjunction with two other poets, 
M. Maeterlinck started a review, which failed. Then he 
met Villiers de l’Isle Adam, who influenced him greatly. 
But the strongest literary influence appears to have been 
derived from Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists. 


In the current issue of the “ Pilot ” Mr. Hilaire Belloc > 
deals with Charles of Orleans as the first of the poets of 
the French Renaissance. Take the entire Valois strain, 
says Mr. Belloc, “and you will find the pomp or rather 
the fantasy of their great palace of St. Paul; turrets and 
striped blue roofs of slate, carved woodwork, heavy curtains, 
and slate and shining bronze.” The Valois had cruelty 
and hate, and intelligence alternating with madness. But 
Charles was different:— 

Less passionate and so much less eager and useful than 
most of bis race, yet the taint of madness never showed in 
him, nor the corresponding evil of cruelty, nor the uncreativo 
luxury of his immediate ancestry. All the Valois were poets 
in their kind ; his life by its every accident caused him to 
write. 

He led the centre of the charge at Agincourt, was carried 
to England as prisoner, and the best part of his life was - 
spent rhyming under English skies. His verse, says 
Mr. Belloc, had “ a note quite new and one that after him 
never failed, but grew in volume and in majesty until it 
filled the great chorus of the Pleiad—the lyrical note of 
direct personal expression.” 


In November is to appear the first issue of “The 
Venture,” an annual of art and letters. The joint editors 
are Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. W. Somerset Maugham.. 
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We notice amongst the names of contributors thoaeof Mrs. 
Meynell, Mr. Benjamin Swift, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, and Mr. C. H. Shannon. 


The hitherto unpublished letters by Sir Walter Scott 
now being printed in the “ Century,” are not, so far, 
particularly interesting. We are, of course, glad to have 
them, but they do not show the writer at his best. The 
letters were written to Mary Anne Watts Hughes, wife of 
Dr. Hughes, Canon of St. Paul’s, and grandmother of the 
author of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays. The correspon¬ 
dence, which is prefixed by certain recollections of Mrs. 
Hughes’s, is edited by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson. In one 
letter Sir Walter referred to Abbotsford “as this 
whimsical place which I have christened Conundrum 
Castle,” ana in another he writes : — 

I really assure you that I am not the author of the novels 
which the world ascribe to me so pertinaciously. If I were, 
what good reason should I have for concealing, being such a 
hackneyd scribbler as I am? 

This was in 1823. 


A theatrical contemporary printed recently the most 
remarkable advertisement which we have seen for many a 
long day. It celebrates the homecoming of a troupe of 
performers from a continental tour, of whose fame we 
were not cognisant. We select the following passages:— 

Their name is as great as Shakespeare. They have broko 
all records on the Continent, and their success is moving like 
an avalanche, gathering force and impetus with every per¬ 
formance.His latest is the introduction of the 

wonderful and sensational storm scene to the already famous 
overture to the opera of “ William Tell.” Which is executed 
in a masterly manner by the above wonderful exponents 
of mirth and music. The continental press says that the 
above storm scene is the most realistic and wonderful 
production that it has ever been their lot to witness. The 
correct and life stirring representations of thunder and 
lightning, rain, hail, wind, and the howling of wild birds 
escaping from the vast storm is a most bewildering sight 
in the extreme, and impossible to descrilie. 


We have received from Miss Marie Corelli a long letter 
in reply to Mr. Sidney Lee’s on “ The Alleged Vandalism 
at Stratford-on-Avon.” Miss Corelli’s views are so well 
known, and this letter has been so widely printed, that it 
is hardly necessary for ua to reproduce it in our columns. 
We quote an extract from the concluding paragraph:— 

I am glad to have been the means of saving much that 
otherwise was distinctly intended to be destroyed during 
the Festival fortnight in April last, for no matter liow much 
the persons interested may deny the fact, it was the present 
Mayor himself who told me that such immediate destruction 
was contemplated, but that owing to my having informed 
him that petitions for delay were to be sent in to the Town 
Council, he had personally arranged with Mr. Flower to 

postpone demolition till the Festival was over. 

But when the Carnegieising of Shakespeare’s street is fully 
completed, to the entire satisfaction of those concerned, I 
bhall still bo proud to think that I protested against it, and 
roused others to protest likewise, and I shall leave it to 
posterity to jndge as to whether I did well or ill to try and 
help preserve everything (even such things as may be merely 
traditional) having to do with the memory and association of 
the greatest poet of the world, whose name alone makes 
Stratford-on-Avon worthy of men's consideration. 


A whiter in the American “Bookman ” has a pleasant 
little article on “ The Diffidence of Print.” Newspapers, he 
says, never make an admission or see more than one side 


of a question, lienee the ordinary man grows tired and is 
inclined to think that the whole bu3ine3s had better be 
left to the reporters. What the ordinary man wants, the 
writer considers, is to see and come to grip3 with his 
fellow man:— 

We are friendly and inquisitive little animals, and the man 
is the main thing, after all, and there is never a moment when 
we would not rather meet a real one than look at a panorama 
of world polities or see a gastank explode. The newest thing 
in the world is a new way of looking at an old one, and the 
greatest thing that ever happened is what somebody happened 
to think. People read newspapers more for company than for 
guidance; and their criticism is nine-teuths epicurean. Virtue 
is safe, but the mind feels lonesome in most things that we 
read. A reformer never seems to miss anything not mentioned 
in a moral code, but it is not so with the rest of us. . . . 

Must one feel as pompous as Cicero ? Will his country come 
to him in a dream and say, “ Marcus Tullius, what are von 
doing ? ’’ Lot the great mind go crashing forth ; the casualties 
will be surprisingly small. That is the proper advice to give 
to any American writer. 

The advice is good for English writers as well. 


The Pope, who is said to have dictated some Latin 
verses on bis approaching death the other day, had written 
before in anticipation of the same event; once when ho 
was quite young, and again eight or nine years ago. We 
quote a translation which appeared in 1895 :— 

The setting sun, at this thy close of day, 

On thee, O Leo, sheds its parting ray. 

Within thy withered veins, thy wasted frame, 

Slow, slow, burns downward life’s expiring tlame. 

Death’s arrow flies, the funeral veil unfolds, 

The cold remains, the grave her conquest holds. 

But swift the panting soul, her fetters riven, 

Spreads her free wings, and seeks her nativo heaven. 
The long and toilsome road has reached its end-- 
Thy holy will, mv Saviour, I attend; 

And if so great a grace Thou caust accord, 

Receivo my spirit in Thy Kingdom, Lord. 


The “ International Quarterly ” prints an interesting 
article by Mr. W. N. Guthrie on “ A Theory of the Comic 
Spirit.” Mr. Guthrie begins by saying that so far as he 
knows the first effort at a statement of the nature of comedy 
was Mr. Meredith’s essay on “The Comic Spirit,” which, 
he adds, is of “ value assuredly to whoever is able to read 
it; yet, is one ever quite sure one has got out of it what 
Meredith put into it? At all events it has not been 
popular, nor very generally illuminative.” Well, Mr. 
Guthrie appears to have got out of it the best of the 
matter of his essay, and as to popularity—was any such 
attempt ever likely to be popular ? In the nature of things 
popularity does not wait upon subtle definitions. Once at 
least Mr. Guthrie seems to trip. He writes :— 

Is laughter unsympathetic ? This is another great objection 
raised against comedy. Of course it is unsympathetic ; but, 
ought one to be always and everywhere sympathetic ? Some 
people say one ought. “ Laugh and the world laughs with 
you ; weep and you weep alone.” How sad ! Thank God, 
when you weep everybody does not weep, that there is some 
limit to the spread of infection. Sympathy has value in life, 
great value, and it should be cultivated, but it ought to be 
understood .Is vicarious sensation, sensation for another 
through tho imagination, and this sympathy can at most only 
tell me what is amiss, not what I should do to remedy tho ill. 
Therefore, I shall not expect to be saved by sympathy. It is 
not sympathy that we require for social salvation, but good, 
simple common sense, the comic sense, which neutralizing 
egoism docs away with both alter and eijo —leaves us a plain 
perspective—the gay bird's-eye view of the gods. 

But laughter is not necessarily unsympathetic at all: it is 
often part of the sympathy wLieh is very near to tears. 

A 2 
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The kiDg of the “ camelote,” M. Leon Hayard, has been 
in London with 60 me of his singing army. In Paris 
M. Hayard controls two hundred men—street-hawkers, 
news boys, and shouters. A representative of the “ Daily 
Chronicle” interviewed, M. Hayard on the subject of 
London and Paris. The camelot king found our police 
very polite, but he was pained to find that they would not 
allow his men to sing in the main thoroughfares; never¬ 
theless they did very well in the side streets. M. Hayard 
was of opinion that the fine reception of President Loubet 
was due to the energy of the camelots. 


Thebe has reached us from Chicago a second edition of 
“The Souls of Black Folk,” by W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois. The author has prefixed to the volume a curious 
“ Forethought ” in which he says:— 

Herein lie buried many things, which if read with patience 
may show the strange meaning of being black here at tlio 
dawning of the Twentieth Century. ... I have sought 
here to sketch, in vague, uncertain outline, the spiritual world 
in which ten thousand thousand Americans live and strive. 
. . . Leaving . . . the white world, I have stepped 

within the Veil, raising it that you may view faintly its 
deeper recesses—the meaning of its religion, the passion of 
its human sorrow, and the struggle of its greater souls. 

The book concludes with an “ Afterthought,” which 
begins:— 

Hear my cry, 0 God the Reader; vouchsafe that this my 
book fall not still-born into the world wilderness. 


Some interesting letters of Swift and Pope were sold the 
-other day by Messrs. Christie. These included the original 
letters written by each to his publishers, Motte and Bathurst, 
concerning the publication of “ Gulliver’s Travels ” and 
the “ Miscellanies.” The first lot was very characteristic 
of the Dean. It was written in a feigned hand and 
signed Richard Sympson, and it offered the copyright of 
“ Gulliver ” for £200, the proceeds to be devoted to poor 
seamen. This, with other letters, brought £80 2s. The 
Pope letters went at lower prices. 


Bibliographical. 

I am glad to have drawn from Mr. Fisher Unwin the 
statement that he is going to give us a volume of plays by 
Diyden. As I have said, it is singular that this benefaction 
should have been so long deferred. It is true that in the 
“ Albion ” edition of Dryden’s Poems (1.893, 1807), there 
are some “ lyrics from the dramas,” just as in the “ Globe ’ ’ 
edition there are a number of the poet’s prologues and 
epilogues; hut that does not make up for the lack of a 
collection of or selection from the plays. The time is quite 
ripe for the issue of Buch a work, for during the last ten 
-or eleven years there has been a growing appreciation of 
Dryden’s merits and position as a poet. There was the 
"“Aldine” edition of his poems in five volumes in 1891, 
followed by an edition in the Lubbock’s Best-Book Series 
{1892). Then in 1893 came the aforesaid “Albion” 
volume, together with a reproduction of the Satires. In 
1895 we had Dr. Garnett’s “ Dry den and his Age”; in 
1897, a reprint of Dryden’s “Virgil”; and in 1899 (from 
America) a book on his “ Dramatic Theory and Practice.” 
In 19b0, in addition to reprints of “The Hind and the 
Panther ” and the “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” there was 
Mr. W. P. Ker’s welcome resuscitation of some of the 
“ Essays,” in two volumes; while in 1901 came reprints of 
the Preface to the Fables and of the “ Defence of an Essay 
on Dramat'c Poetry.” We have bad, in fact, a Dryden 
“ boom.” 


Tom Moore is at last to be admitted to that literary 
Valhalla, the series of “ English Men of Letters.” He is 
to he dealt with by a brother Irishman, which possibly 
may he an advantage to him, though not necessarily so. 
Though a little neglected of late years, he has not been 
without biographic recognition. There was a “ Life ” of 
him by James Burke in 1852; another “ notice of his 
life ’’ appeared in I860; then came the memoir by H. R. 
Montgomery (18G0), the little monograph by A. J. 
Symington (1880), and an appreciation of him as “poet 
and patriot ” by J. P. Gunning (1900). Moreover, Moore 
has been the subject of a good many short biographical 
sketches, prefixed to editions or selections from his Poems. 
One may name those by J. W. Lake (1827), D. Herbert 
(1872), W. M. Rossetti (1872, 1880, 1882), C. Kent (1879, 
1883, 1885, 1888), J. F. Waller (1880), and J. Dorrien 
(1888). Of his “ Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence,” 
as edited by Earl Russell (1853-6), there have been 
several abridgments—in i860, in 1874 (by R. H. Stoddard), 
and in 1899 (by Wilmot Harrison). Mr. Gwynn will find 
no lack of material for his work. 

Very welcome will be the “Reminiscences” of Prof. 
A. C. Fraser, of whose “Philosophy of Theism” there 
was a new edition so recently as 1899. Dr. Fraser will 
be best remembered, no doubt, in connection with the 
life and works of Bishop Berkeley, to which he raised so 
fine a memorial some thirty years ago. Then, in 1881, 
came the monograph on Berkeley in the series of “ Philo¬ 
sophical Classics.” Dr. Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley, 
brought out in 1808, were reprinted in 1884. In 1890 he 
rinted a life and analysis of Locke, and in 1898 he contri- 
uted to the “ Famous Scots ” series an account of Thomas 
Reid. Dr. Fraser has been for a long time before the 
public, for his “ Essays in Philosophy ” date back so far 
as 1856. 

A one-volume edition of Peacock’s novels ! Well, so long 
as the type is -readable, the thing is to be welcomed— 
scarcely for the library, but for the portmanteau and the 
knapsack—in cases, that is, where space is a consideration. 
For purposes of reference, too, a one-volume edition of a 
writer’s works is sure to prove useful—though the novels 
of Peacock are hardly things to which one “ refers.” Last 
year Mr. Brimley Johnson brought out a collection, not 
wholly impeccable, of the songs in the novels. But now 
that we are to have all Peacock between the one cover, 
anthologies will not couflt. Many people possess the five- 
volume edition of Peacock edited by Mr. George Saintsbury 
and issued by Macmillans (1895-7). Others have the 
ten-volume edition edited by Dr. Garnett and published 
by Messrs. Dent in 1891. This, I must confess, is my 
own favourite. 

Mr. Hales’s retirement from his Professorship at King’s 
College will necessarily draw attention to his published 
labours in the interest of English literature. His latest 
volume was his “ Folia Litteraria ” (1893). Immediately 
prior to that came his “ Essays and Notes on Shakespeare,” 
which, brought out originally in 1SS4, was reproduced in 
1892, and is to be reproduced again. It is to be hoped 
that in his new position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility Mr. Hales will be able to add to the list of 
his very useful publications. After all, he is only sixty- 
seven—what is that ? 

It seems likely that Mr. Meynell’s new book on Lord 
Beaconsfield will be very readable and enjoyable. A not 
uninstructive volume might be made out of the allusions 
to Disraeli which abound in so many of the Memoirs of 
the past fifty years. Take, for instance, this note at the 
foot of one of the pages of Mr. Bodley’s “ Coronation ” 
tome: “ Disraeli once said to the late Lord Lytton ; ‘ Man 
is a predatory animal. The worthiest objects of his chase 
are women and power. After I married Mary Ann I 
desisted from the one and devoted my life to the pursuit 
of the other.’ ’ Such tri9es as these throw side-lights 
upon character. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Hudibras. 

Bctler’s “ Hldibkas.” With an Introductory Note hy 
T. W. H. Croeland. (Greening). 

A sew edition of “ Hudibras ! ” It is well printed, and 
neat and handy in format; but there our praise must 
end. The notes are not new, while our commendation of 
the printing refers merely to its appearance. The press- 
correction has been careless in the extreme, and the text 
abounds in misprints. It is peppered with verbal errors, 
and salted with errors of punctuation. Some of the 
former ruin the metre, which is a bad thing; others the 
rhyme, which is a worse thing. For Hudibrastic rhymes 
are a part of Hudibrastic wit; being unexpected associa¬ 
tions in sound, as wit is an unexpected association in 
sense:— 

A crafty Lawyer, and a Pickpocket, 

A great Philosopher, and a Blockhead, 

should manifestly be, in the first line, “ and Pickpocket,” 
without the “ a ” ; the word being accented on the second 
syllable, to rhyme with “ blockhead.” Much more 
irritating is:— 

Catch’d all Diseases, took all Physick 
That cures or kills a Man that's 6ick; 

where the rhyme (a very characteristic one) is completely 
destroyed. It should, of course, be “that is sick.” 
Again:— 

Like money by the Druids borrow’d 
In th’ other World to be restor’d, 

is evidently “ to be restored ”; though the rhyme is a 
poor one. But the more reason it should not be made 
worse than it is. Of mispunctuations we will only 
instance— 

For these you play at Purposes, 

And love your Love’s with A’s and B’s. 

Where “Love’s” should, of course, be “Loves.” Nor are 
these misprinted rhymes unfairly sought for; they are all 
casually encountered within a couple of pages, and the 
limit of some twenty-four lines. They should certainly 
have been edited out of existence. The preface does not 
please us more than the editing. It is Bolely devoted to 
a protest against the severity of reviewers towards what 
Mr. Croeland calls the “ bludgeon ” order of satire. 
What pretence of connection has this with Butler—whose 
satire is wittily intellectual to a fault—or, if you will, 
intellectually witty ? That is, partly, the very cause of 
his neglect. But, indeed, Mr. Crosland scarce disdains to 
affect a connection. Butler is put off with a perfunctorily 
casual mention at the end, which amounts to a statement 
that Mr. Croeland finds it happily not needful to trouble 
his head about anything so unimportant as the author of 
the book he is “prefacing.” It is impossible to forget 
that Mr. Crosland lately wrote “ The Unspeakable Scot,” 
and that some reviewers took a very decided view with 
regard to the manner of that satire. Some among them 
(it is even possible—we do not know) may have used that 
“ bludgeon ” phrase which seems so to stick in Mr. 
Croeland’s throat. One is driven to the suspicion that 
Mr. Crosland considered “ Hudibras ” a proper and con¬ 
venient opportunity for publishing an indirect defence of 
the methods employed in “ The Unspeakable Scot.” It is 
the only explanation visible to us. For—“ It will be 
interesting to discover whether, in the view of the 
immaculate reviewer, Hudibras is an exercise with the 
bludgeon or the rapier ”—is the sole attempted link 
between the body of the preface and “ Hudibras ” which 
we have been able to find. It seems a trifle slight. 
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We make these adverse but necessary comments^ with 
reluctance; for, a3 Mr. Crosland says, a new edition of 
“ Hudibras ” is, in our day, a somewhat hazardous 
experiment. It is, we fear, a thankless task, and in itself 
deserves every encouragement, as in itself we should have 
wished to encourage it. Of all classics—not excepting 
Chaucer, not excepting the “ Faery Queene ”—“ Hudibras ” 
is the most hopelessly “ shelved.” Few have more than 
a vague knowledge of the name. That is no airy and 
improvable assertion ; it has lately had sardonic demon¬ 
stration. The recent “Lyrics from the Novels of Thomas 
Love Peacock ” included among Peacock’s “ Epigrams ” 
a well-known passage from “ Hudibras." That is, it was 
well known when poor Butler was known, and is still to 
be found in encyclopaedias of English Literature and the 
like. This is significant enough; but more significant is the 
fact that no one denied Peacock’s right to the “ epigram.” 
One paper, indeed, patted the ‘“epigram ” on the head, 
and saia it deserved to be famous. Wherein the reviewer 
showed his judgment at the expense of his literary know¬ 
ledge. Some two centuries had agreed with him in 
advance, until the latter nineteenth century “ dropped ” 
Butler altogether—and with him all “ ancient history ” in 
literature, finding its intellect engrossed by the effort to 
keep abreast of “Tit-Bits,” “ Answers,” and other such 
wells of English undefiled. The usurped passage was 
that in the first Canto of Part III.:— 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear?— 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

• And that which was proved truo before 

Provo false again?—Two hundred more. 

There are hundreds of epigrams as good in this mine of 
brilliancy, Butler: it is only part of a once celebrated and 
bitingly clever long passage. Why is he unread ? 

Apart from the unliterariness of our day, there are two 
chief reasons. One tells against Butler himself. “Hudi¬ 
bras,” as a whole, is unreadable, even by its devout 
admirers. It it hard to think how it ever was readable, 
in its own day. There is much to be said for Mr. Pepys in 
his famous and desperate attempts to enjoy the satire so 
greatly cried up. It is a book to be dipped into, to be 
read a little and by chosen bits at a time. No man is 
called upon to read through the “ Faerie Queene ” or 
“ Hudibras.” The narrative is a rambling and not over 
well-contrived thread on which to string the satirical 
passages. The satire impedes the narrative, and the 
narrative impedes the satire. It is a bad whole, and that 
has been against it in the long run. Worse yet, the 
narrative portions are stupid, are dull, are heavy : they are 
the merest clowning and knock-about business. The 
coarsest order of Anglo-Saxon “ humour ” prevails in them. 
It was these, obviously, that disgusted M. Taine with 
“Hudibras.” Butler, in fact, has no humour. His 
lobbish efforts to be “ funny ” take the shape of grinning 
through a horse-collar. These parts of “Hudibras” 
remind us of Rowlandson’s caricatures at their grossest. 
Yet it was just these parts (we suspect) which made for 
the popularity of the work in its day. The brilliant satire 
might be tasted by the Court and the cultivated elect; 
but these came home to every man who relished the 
delicious humours of broken bones and a cudgel. These 
have never lost their inexhaustible comicality for the 
Teutonic race. 

It is in the satirical beads strung on this coarse string 
that Butler really enjoys his work, that he finds himself 
and we find him. But the very brilliancy of the satire is 
an obstacle to its popularity in the present day. Here, as 
with Congreve, the wit is too opulent, too incessant, for 
a day which cannot take a jest of the smallest delicacy at 
the theatre unless the actor fairly thrust it down its throat 
—by smile, and wink, and trick of brow; as who should 
say: “ Get ready. It’s coming. This is a joke.” The 
slow-witted Saxon cannot stand the strain of attention 
exacted by Butler’s nimble and thronging lightning-play 
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of wit. Here, moreover—as again with Congreve—the wit 
is too subtle for the very elementary capacities of our 
generation. It is too intellectual. It is the finest and 
highest order of wit, the tradition and power of enjoying 
which has perished. It is often and largely wit of the 
fancy—essentially a poet’s wit. It is the same faculty 
which produces serious imagery, turned to comic uses. 
Accordingly, in the middle of a satiric invective against 
women, Congreve lights unconsciously on a charming 
poetic fancy. “ You are the image of heaven in a pooj, 
and he that leaps at you is sunk.” And Butler glides 
into a passage worthy of the Elizabethan poets— 

The Sun grow low, and left the skies, 

Put down (some writei l>v Ladies' Eyes: 

The Moon pull'd oil her Veil of Light 
That hides her Face by Pay from Sight., 
t Mysterious Veil, of Brightness made, 

That’s both her bistre and her shade) 

And in the Lanthom of the Eight 
With shining Horns hung out her Light. 

The faculty which produced this passage is nevertheless 
one with the faculty which produced the celebrated comic 
image:— 

Like a bol ster boil’d, the Morn 

From Black to Kcd began to turn. 

It is fancy in either case; the employment only is 
different. Wit of this order finds now few lovers. But 
for those who still have the relish of it, Butler (if yen but 
pick out the fine passages—and they are abundant) is a 
sumptuous festival of good things. A more subtle and 
dexterous intellect was never applied to satiric purposes. 
The satire, keen though it be, is used less for its own sake 
than as a medium for his superabundant wit; and it is 
full of strong sense and underlying serious thought. Some 
of it still hits the mark. That on the pretences of astro¬ 
logers has full point to-day, when society is honeycombed 
by fashionable “ occultism ” and its hangers-on, whe— 

Make Fools believe in their Foreseeing 
Of Things before they are in Being ; 

To swallow Gudgeons ere th’aie c;itch'd, 

And count their Chickens ere th'arc hatch’d ; 

Make ’em the Constellations prompt. 

And give ’em back their own accompt. 

GO o C O 

Some calculate the hidden Fates 
Of Monkeys, Puppy-dogs, and Cats. 

is C C P 

As if the Planet’s first Aspect 
The tender Infant did infect. 

C C is C C 

No sooner does lie peep into 

T1 ic World, but lie has done his do ; 

Patch’d all Diseases, took all Physick 
That cures or kills a Man that is sick. 

o o o o c 

As if Men from the Stars did suck 
Old Age, Diseases, and Ill-luck, 

Wit, Folly, Honour, Virtue, Vico, * 

Trade, Travel, Women, -, and Dice ! ” 

But despite passages like this, which arc modern enough, 
“ Hudibras,” we fear, will remain unread, or read only by 
the few. For the sake of the few, if not the many, we are 
glad even of an edition less careful than it might 
reasonably have been made, which is handy and cheap in 
price. 


Charles II.’s Time and King Edward’s. 

The Popish Purr. A Study in the History ok tiie Reign 
of Charles II. By John Pollock. (Duckworth. 10s.net.) 
This work would have delighted Lord Acton, by whom, 
judging from a remark in the preface, we take it to 
have been inspired. It is the outcome of extraordinarily 
wide research. The writing, though it cannot be called 
lively,, is pleasantly scholarlike; and the book is a 
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rmanent contribution to the history of England. At the 
ginning, and indeed throughout the whole of the first 
chapter, we could not quite make out what Mr. Pollock 
was preparing to show. Titus Oates was a picturesque 
scoundrel in his way; but was it worth anyone’s while to 
undertake the vast trouble represented in this handsome 
volume in order, beside discussing “ what was going on 
between Coleman and Pere la Chaize ” and “ who killed 
Godfrey,” to discover “ how Oates got hold of the wrong 
story ” ? In 1675-78 adherents of the Papacy were active 
in intrigue, and at this time of day it hardly matters 
which of the conspirators “split.” It is quite probable 
that Titus, the plausible and pushing fellow, was one of 
them, and that he was himself the benevolent knave. 
However that might be, Mr. Pollock chose to make Oates’ 
pamphlet on “ The Horrid Plot and Conspiracy against the 
life of His Sacred Majesty ” the text of his work; and now 
we perceive that this was almost necessary to the symmetry 
of his discourse. The purport of the pamphlet was to 
show that the Pope had declared himself lord of the 
kingdom of England and Ireland, that Jesuits were every¬ 
where at work preparing a revolution, and that the King 
was to be shot with silver bullets in St. James’s Park. 
This prediction, it turned out, was rather like the 
prophecies with which “ Old Moore’s Almanack ” entertains 
us at the beginning of every year; but there was 
“ something in it.” 

How much there was in it the curious will find from 
Mr. Pollock’s pages; but the work has an interest deeper 
and more enduring than that which attaches to popular 
criminology. It will sbed a flood of light upon the 
imaginations of the many thousands who ever since the 
Oxford Movement have been perplexed as to the doings 
of the High Church. Are our extreme Ritualists really 
striving to create a stream of tendency towards Rome? 
Let us consider this question in connection with a 
memorable incident which is once more recounted by 
Mr. Pollock. Continually hampered by Parliament, which 
was too niggardly to vote supplies adequate to the 
needs of competent rule and governance, Charles entered 
into a questionable negotiation with Louis XIV. Mr. 
Pollock describes the matter thus:— 

Only under a Catholic constitution, said Charles, might a 
King of England hope to he absolute. He was to live to see 
the prophecy falsified, and bv his own unaided effort to 
accomplish what he believed impossible; but now he showed 
the courage of his convictions by attempting to make England 
Catholic. The scheme was afoot in tho summer of 1(109. 
Nearly a year passed in its completion, and on June 1, 1070, 
“lc'Traitc do Madame’’ was signed at Dover. Arlington, 
Clifford, Arundel, arid Sir Richard Fellings signed for 
England, and Colbert for France ; and Henrietta of Orleans, 
to whose skilful management success was due, returned to her 
husband's home to die, leaving a potent influence to carry on 
her work—Louise do Kcronalle. Louis’ object was to break 
the Triple Alliance and carry the war to a successful 
conclusion; that of Charles, to make himself master of 
England again under the Catholic banner. “ It was in 
reality,” says Lord Acton, “a plot under cover of Catholicism 
to introduce absolute monarchy and to make England a 
dependency of France, not only by the acceptance of French 
money, but bv submission to a French army.” Charles was 
to declare himself a Catholic when he thought fit. In the 
event of resistance from his subjects he was to receive from 
Louis the sum of £150,(100 and a force of ti.OOO men to bring 
his country under the yoke. Lauderdale held an army AO,000 
strong in Scotland, bound to serve anywhere within British 
dominions. Ireland under Lord Berkeley was steeped in 
Catholic and loyal sentiment. The garrisons and forts of 
England were being placed in safe hands. If the sclieme 
succeeded, the Anglican Church would be overthrown, 
Parliamentary Government would be rendered futile, and 
Charles would lie left at the head of a Catholic state and 
master of his realm. 

The project was practically still-born; but that is not 
why we recall it. Was Lord Acton right in his interpreta¬ 
tion of Charles’s motive? Was the prospective position 
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of England as “ a dependency of France ” compatible 
with his absolute sovereignty ? The contradiction in terms, 
which is not so much as noticed by Mr. Pollock, is a striking 
fresh proof of the strange incapacity of men who are full 
of merely scholastic learning to understand the actions of 
kings and statesmen. Charles never for a moment meant 
to make England subservient to France. He had no more 
than a design to make monarchy in England more effective 
than it was. If in the process Parliament had to be 
abolished for a time, why should he be condemned on that 
account? Did not Cromwell himself find it necessary 
to Buspend Parliament in order to establish a stable 
rule ? As for the ecclesiastical aspect of Charles’s 
plan, he was only choosing a means to an end which could 
not in itself be condemned. By and by “ he turned his 
back finally upon Catholicism as a political power.” 
These are the words of Mr. Pollock ; yet from Mr. Pollock 
is their clear significance concealed. In this ancient land 
sovereigns and statesmen can never get quit of religion, 
which, in various modes, is as inseparable from the people 
as are the social conventions of tli?ir classes; and their 
attitudes towards religion Bhould always be considered in 
relation to that embarrassment. Mr. Gladstone was none 
the less a High Anglican because he relied for power on 
the Nonconformists. Similarly, Charles was none the less 
an Anglican because for a time he thought the Catholic 
forces in the realm could serve his thoroughly patriotic 
purpose best. So it is, one must imagine, with Father 
Dolling, Father Stanton, Father Adderley, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and other Churchmen who in recent 
years have been prominent in the misgivings of our 
Protestant community. They do not seek to incorporate 
in Rome the Church of England. What they do seek is 
to make the Church of England as great as the Church of 
Rome ; and when one looks at a globe, and sees how much 
of the earth King Edward’s empire covers, that is not 
at all a ridiculous aspiration. Why many Churchmen 
“throw back” tomediaval usages is quite another question, 
subordinate. Perhaps they themselves could not clearly 
tell. One imagines that if the truth were known the 
reactionary instinct would be translated simply into a 
feeling that, being phenomena of comparatively recent 
growth, all modes of dissidence are less likely than the 
ancient faith to be touched by divine grace. Now, just as 
in the time of Charles, the British Empire is much too 
self-respecting to think of imitating France or Rome 
even in religion. After all, like a wine to be proud of, 
Anglicanism has come to be of quite respectable age. 

Some of the names in Mr. Pollock’s volume link the 
time of Charles H. most curiously with King Edward’s. 
There was then, as there is now, a Lord Halifax, who 
wrote a book called “ Maxims of State.” Here are two of 
his sayings:— 

XXm.—The Dissenters of England plead only for conscience, 
but their struggle is for power; yet when they had it, have 
always denied to others that liberty of conscience which they 
now make such a noise for. 

XXVI.—They that separate themselves from the Religion 
of the State, and are not contented with a free Toleration, 
aim at the Subversion of it. For a conscience that once 
exceeds its bounds knows no limits, because it pretends to be 
above all other Rules. 


Whoso will may apply these three-hundred-year-old 
maxims to certain ongoings of the present day. We 
ourselves rise superior to a temptation, which is to look at 
Passive Resistance in the light of them. In Charles’s time 
there was a person of great importance who mysteriously 
disappeared. 

It is not even in our own day commonly known that the 
Duke of Monmouth, reputed the eldest of the sons of Charles II., 
had an elder brother. So well was the secret kept, that during 
the long struggle to save the Protestant succession and to 
exclude the Duke of York from the throne, no man ever 
discovered that there was another whose claims were better 


than those of the popular favourite, and who had of his free 
will preferred the gown of an oliscure clork to the brilliant 
prospect of favour at Court and the chance of wearing the 
English crown. For this son, born to the King in tho Isle of 
Jersey at the age of sixteen or seventeen vears, the child of a 
lady of one of tho noblest families in iiis dominions, was 
named by his father James Stuart, and urged to bo at hand to 
maintain his rights should both the royal brothers die without 
male heirs. 

In 1GG8, when about twenty-four years of age, be adopted 
the name of James de la Cloche, and went to dwell in 
Italy. He visited his parents once afterwards, went abroad 
again, and disappeared from history. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, that there are living even now direct descendants of 
the royal Stuarts. Still, it is for the reigning Sovereign 
that, like Wildrake in “ Kenilworth,” we toss our cap 
high in the summer air. 


The Coming of Science. 

New Conceptions is Science. By Carl Snyder. Illustrated 
with Portraits and Sketches. (Harper and Brothers. 
7s. Gd.) 

How to deal with the fourteen essays contained in this 
volume in a review, unless by saying that they are one 
and all worth reading and that we have rarely read a 
scientific book we could more heartily commend, it is rather 
difficult to see. One or two of these articles must, 
however, be discussed, and for thereat we must try to sum 
up the general impression. Mr. Snyder writes lucidly, 
accurately, and with enthusiasm. His range is wide and 
his original ideas not a few. Of these, we may specially 
note his essay on the “ telepaths ” and the galvanometer, 
which goes well, as serving to show Mr. Snyder’s fairness 
of mind, with the excellent portrait of Sir Oliver Lodge 
and the recognition of the claims of that celebrated 
“ telepath ” to priority in the discovery of wireless tele¬ 
graphy. That there exists a world beyond our senses 
Mr. Snyder would be the first to admit. lie has, indeed, 
an admirable essay showing that we can describe the 
properties and distances and speed and construction of 
stars which affect not one human sense. But he goes on 
to ask how it is that the supposed phenomena of telepathy, 
spiritualism, and so forth, have never been made to affect 
any of the most delicate, instruments, such as the galvano¬ 
meter, which can record the presence of a quantity of 
electricity almost infinitesimal, or the bolometer which will 
register a change in temperature of a millionth of a 
degree, and detect the heat of a candle a mile and a half 
away. The point is a good one, nor do we remember to 
have met it before. To one or two of Mr. Snyder’s 
statements we take exception. In arguing, for instance, 
that “ the whole progress of science and, for that matter, 
of the human mind is conditioned by mechanical 
appliances,” a proposition which we cannot wholly 
accept, he says, “ There is probably no difference whatever 
in the mental capacity of a fine type of a savage and that 
of a Spencer or a Descartes.” This would take a deal of 
demonstration. Here and there, also, Mr. Snyder strikes 
one as rather apt to ignore the gaps in our knowledge. 
His assumption, for instance, that consciousness can bo 
explained in terms of nervous physiology is wholly 
unwarranted. No such explanation has ever been afforded 
nor, indeed, in the present state of our knowledge, is one 
conceivable. The “ Cogito, ergo sum ” of Descartes was 
doubtless associated with well-defined changes in what 
Mr. Snyder calls a “highly phosphorised fat,” or in his 
brain, but the most admirable chemical equation ever 
formulated does not explain consciousness. Lastly, in 
adverse criticism, we would refer to the essay which treats 
of Dr. Loeb’s experiments on the germ-cells of certain 
lower animal-. That these, in any degree whatever, are 
equivalent or are even an approach to the production of 
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life cannot for one moment be maintained, and the 
argument that a living thing grows, that these germ-cells 
do not grow, and are therefore not alive until Dr. Loeb 
manipulates them, is a palpable quibble. 

Mr. Snyder’s erudite and courageous “foreword” 
on _ the relations of science and progress is a bit of 
delightful reading, and it happens to come very fitly 
when a school of applied science is being planned for 
London and just after a learned professor—of Oxford, 
need we say—has told us that anyone who applies “ the 
truths of pure science ” to practical purposes is afflicted 
with “ vulgarity of mind.’ Fortunately the minds of 
Lister and Kelvin were not free from that “ element of 
vulgarity” which appears to be Prof. Turner’s synonym 
for altruism. Mr. Snyder’s views on this matter are clear 
enough, nor does he fear to attack Plato, that genius 
whose incomparable literary style has persuaded so many 
generations into the belief that he was a great philosopher. 
In Plutarch’s life of Marcellus he states that Plato 
inveighed against certain geometricians of his time “ as 
corrupting and debasing the excellence of geometry, by 
making her descend from incorporeal and intellectual 
to corporeal and sensible things.” This comes quite 
parallel to Sir Frederick Bramwell's admirable retort to 
Prof. Turner, who is an astronomer. The story goes of a 
mathematical professor who complained of a colleague that 
he had “ prostituted the truths of pure mathematics to 
the service of astronomy ”! Mr. Synder refers to the 
“contemptuous sentimentality” of Plato and attributes 
to his “silly supercilious attitude” a large share in the 
causation of the long eclipse from which science only 
emerged three centuries ago. At the end of this essay 
Mr. Snyder becomes really eloquent. He follows that 
splendid passage from Buckle on the discoveries of genius 
with these words :— 

Not, then, to the Caesars and Alexanders, not to the bandits 
and plunderers who have reddened history : neither to the 
dreaming messiahs whose hallucinations have filled men’s 
minds with empty fancies; not to these should rise our 
pantheons ; but rather to those who, in the pursuit of science 
and of truth, have added to the intellectual wealth of mankind. 

For they are the true gods, the real gods. Eos salutemus, 
el seculi laboremus. 

It is a pity that Mr. Snyder has disfigured so excellent 
a passage with the allusion to “ dreaming messiahs.” 
For the rest, readers will find intelligible, thoughtful 
and delightful essays on such fairy tales of science and 
long results of time as the newly-discovered structure of 
the microcosmic atom, the anti-toxin theories and their 
applications to the saving of so many lives from diphtheria 
and other diseases, the recent extensions, made more com¬ 
plete since the essay was written by the polarisation of 
the Rontgen rays, in our knowledge of the spectrum of 
“ light ”—about one-twentieth part of which is “ light ” 
in our eyes—and many other subjects. 


The Magic Mirror. 

Letters of a Diplomat's Wife, 1883-1900. By Mary King 
Waddington. (Smith, Elder. 10s. Gd. net.) 

The writer of these Letters is an American woman, 
daughter of a President of Columbia College, who after 
her father’s death settled in Paris with her mother and 
sisters, and there in 1874 became the wife of M. 
Waddington. lie was then Minister of Public Instruction, 
later was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in 1883 was 
appointed Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 

The volume is a smoothly written record of things done 
and seen at the houses of the great, and to those who 
enjoy the spectacle and the conversation of royalty, although 
through the eyes and ears of another, it will bring 
pleasant reading. 


and Literature. 11 July ' ,9 ° 3 - 


There are a few on whom such things would soon pall even 
at first hand, but not on this account alone do we confess 
that for us the book has proved a disappointment. For 
we came to it with lively expectations. The letters of an 
American woman married to a French diplomat who had 
been for nine years Ambassador to England promised 
excellent reading. If we did not look for wells of wisdom 
or a keen realisation of the environing mysteries, we did 
expect a point of view. And we should have been pleased 
by an unconventional point of view, and some conscious¬ 
ness that there are other interests in the world besides 
those of “ the smart set." 

But all we get is the point of view which the average 
educated Englishwoman, suddenly launched into Court 
circles from the suburbs, could have given us—a serious 
joy, pleasantly expressed, in ceremonies and puerilities. 
We are reminded of a saying of the great Maeterlinck; 
“In our passage through life we meet scarcely any who 
do not persist with a kind of unreasoning obstinacy, in 
throning the material within them, and there maintaining 
it supreme,” which he proceeds to illustrate by a striking 
metaphor. Suppose, says he, that at any given moment 
in the society of those whom we choose to call the elect, 
the words happiness, joy, ideal, were pronounced, and 
that in some magic mirror or miraculous basket could be 
gathered together the images which these words had 
evoked in the minds of those who heard them, what should 
we find the basket or mirror to contain ? Cold, precious 
6tones, strange jewels, gauds representing vanity’s dreams, 
a palace, splendid apartments, an ample park, and above 
all, though we may hesitate to confess it, there would be 
sumptuous repasts, noble wines and glittering tables. 

These Letters actually resemble Maeterlinck’s magic 
mirror, for they are the almost instantaneous record 
of what struck the writer as being really of value and 
importance, and we find the guttering jewels, the 
sumptuous repasts, and the splendid apartments faithfully 
reflected therein. We should be exceeding sorry to have 
to count the number of times that a “handsome dinner 
well served ” stars the surface, whence too are imaged 
back for us ducal bedchambers upholstered in rose- 
colour, enormous beds with yellow silk draperies, and 
strange-looking figures in the obsolete fashions of the 
eighties. Daughters of today desirous of knowing in 
what guise their mother faced the world twenty years 
since, may enjoy the following:— 

I wore fraise-eerasc velvet, the front covered with white 
point a l'aiguille—1 went in my black erefton de laine with 
some lace put on the top of the flounce, a little erepe bonnet 
(with a soupeon of jet) and an ordinary dotted tulle veil— 
I wore the blue brocade with bunches of cherries, the front 
of mousse, velvet, and a light blue erepe bonnet, neither 
gloves nor veil. 

And we do not find much else to quote in the volume 
which would not aho give the idea of having been taken 
from the newspaper account of a social function or the 
fashion article of a lady’s journal. Wo must make an excep¬ 
tion, however, for the description of Mme. Waddington’s 
final audience with the Queen in 1893. The Queen 
apologised for having kept her waiting, saying she herself 
had been detained by a visit from Mr. Gladstone:— 

She then paused a moment, and I made a perfectly banal 
remark, “ What a wonderful man, such an extraordinary 
intelligence ” ; to which she replied, “ He is very deaf.” 

Then there was a luncheon given at Hatfield for the 
Prince of Wales and the German Emperor, and it is owing 
entirely to the presence of the latter that a little life and 
animation still seem to run and sparkle among the ashes. 
This is the story: halfway through the meal Mme. 
Waddington’s necklace became unclasped, and she asked 
the Portuguese Minister who sat next her to fasten 
it. He tried and failed, and both he and the lady 
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grew red and flustered. Their confusion was increased by 
hearing 

the Emperor from his table calling W.’s attention, to the fact 
that “ le Portugal etait en train d’etrangler la France” ; also 
Staal saying that hia “ Collegue da Portugal se livrait k une 
gymnastiqae Strange.” They all made various jokes at my 
expense, and the Prince said “ Let me do it,” but he couldn’t 
either, and again we heard the Emperor remarking, “ Main- 
tenant c’est plus sorieux—1’Angleterre s’en mele.” W., who 
bad his back to me and who couldn’t see what was going on, was 
decidedly mystified, and wondered what on earth I was doing' 
to attract so'much attention, in fact he was rather annoyed. 

For in these much-to-be-pitied circles the ideal is an ideal 
of absolute uniformity, of rigid conventionality. Men and 
women gravely endeavour to imitate calico and sawdust 
dolls, wire-pulled to eat and drink, bow and smile, to 
perform the same mechanical actions and utter the same 
me chani cal phrases in precisely the same tones. Any 
unrehearsed or unforeseen little incident such as the one 
given above, which need not have disturbed the composure 
of a child of ten, throws the actors into agonies of 
embarrassment, covers them with shame. 

And it is inevitable that the hand gets at last subdued 
to what it works in, that a long course of society finally 
deprives all but the strongest of every characteristic, of 
any trace of personality, and he becomes nothing but a 
replica of other well-dressed, well-bred, well-mannered, 
le, each engaged in playing the same tedious game, 
e seldom come across in this volume a glimpse of a 
real human creature beneath the Paris and Bond Street 
clothes. When we do it is the more welcome, and we like 
the little picture of Madame Waddington who, in 1883, 
had accompanied her husband to Petersbourg for the 
coronation of the Emperor Alexander, putting on her 
court train over her travelling dress, and in her locked 
and empty ball-room whisking backwards and forwards 
• and making low curtseys to her two maids stationed at 
the other end. On this occasion it Was the maids who 
were embarrassed, for the servants of the great very 
naturally strive to attain the same artificial and inhuman 
standard as do the great people themselves. 

The writing of the book flows along easily enough, and 
is always beautifully urbane. But it is not good, it is not 
English. It is not English to say: “ We really didn’t 
derange him very much,” nor “ They have sometimes 
affiche8 in their windows,” nor “ At (such-and-such a firm 
of drapers), I am told, there are excellent occasions.” 
The writer, like so many people, seems unable to keep two 
different languages distinct in her mind, and we are 
reminded of a little boy friend of ours who used to 
speak of his collie as “a very sal dog.” To this we 
think the comic horrors of Esperanto would almost be 
preferable. 


Poets and War. 

War-Soxcs of Britain. Selected by Harold E. Butler. 

(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The “ War-Songs of Britain ” suggests rather a well- 
worn theme for anthologies in this day of fashionable 
Imperialism. Though nominally they do not clash, yet 
essentially Mr. Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica,” that sheaf of 
all which is brave, manly, martial, and resonant, has 
cropped the field pretty closely before all subsequent 
harvesters of the martial muse. Other professedly martial 
anthologists have followed; and a collection like this, to 
secure both individuality and merit, should limit its scope 
in some distinctive wav. One would gather from his 
preface that Mr. Butler had endeavoured this, that he had 
aimed to give a chronological “record of the wars of 
Britain as sung by her poets ”—a quite distinctive, but 
severely exclusive, ambition. It would be the more 
exclusive because one also gathers from the preface that 


he (quite properly) was of mind to bar out all such verse 
as did not reach even “ the lower levels of poetry.” On 
such lines, a small and very select volume might be 
compiled. Historical gaps there would be, such as Mr. 
Butter acknowledges in the present volume, because many 
of the most famous fights are unsung, or sung by those 
that could not sing. But there would at least be no poetic 
gaps; no poems that reach a certain standard would be 
omitted : and there would be no false filling of gaps ; no 
unworthy verse would find its way in to swell the volume, 
still less poems which did not come within the specific 
definition of its scope. 

Such a volume might have been; such a volume, 
unfortunately, Mr. Butler has not given us. That all has 
not been included which might have been included is a 
minor matter. Few anthologies escape such criticism, 
since individual commonly falls short of collective judg¬ 
ment. For example, to represent the Anglo-Saxon wars, 
Mr. Butler gives us Mr. Auehmuty’s “ Fight at Maldon,” 
which imitates the Saxon war-songs. But why not have 
iven us a version of the famous Saxon “ Battle of Brunan- 
urgh,” Tennyson’s martial and spirited rendering for 
choice ? Byron’s passage on the eve of Waterloo is given, 
but why not the passage from the same poem (“ Childe 
Harold”) on the Battle of Albuera? And why, from the 
Tennysonian selections, should the “ Ballad of the Revenge ” 
b,e absent, while not only the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
but such a poem as “ Riflemen, Form,” is inserted ? One 
might almost (though obviously with less, and perhaps 
inadequate, ground) petition that since the old Scottish, 
poem on the Battle of Harlaw is given, we should also 
have had Scott’s fine fragment from “ The Antiquary ” on 
the same battle. We may complain, too, that in the 
Scottish ballad of Otterbourne the spelling is wantonly 
modernised, not only to the frequent dimming of the 
poetic effect, but also to the occasional marring of the 
rhyme. Thus “ beneath the blooming brier ” makes no 
rhyme with “ here ” ; the Scots poet wrote “ brere.” The 
same impoverished rhyme is repeated later. But these are 
minor things. More important is it to ask what is the 
poetic quality of “ Mary Ambree,” or Blackie’s “ Lay of 
the Brave Cameron,” or, indeed, one might ask of other 
and older Scottish poems which are inserted with a 
liberality that might almost argue Mr. Butler a Scotsman ? 
And most important is it to ask what some of these, and a 
number of other poems, have to do with the scope and 
scheme of the book, as a “ record of the wars of Britain as 
sung by her poets ” ? What have Scott’s “ Soldier, Rest,” 
“ The Bonnie House of Airlie,” or Campbell’s “ Soldier’s 
Dream ” to do with British battles ? The first and last 
refer to soldiers, but are purely sentimental, not warlike. 
The second is a mere incident of Scottish clan-feud ; and 
there is no reason why some score of far superior ballads 
on the same general theme (which anyone can name for 
himself) should not have found place if this was to have 
place. Southey’s “ Battle of Blenheim ” is merely moral, 
not martial at all. It is a very liberal interpretation which 
calls “Hearts of Oak” and “The British Grenadiers” 
records of war. Such general martial sentiment could be 
raked together in any quantity; while poems they are not 
in any possible sense. There is much, indeed, which only 
by a lax construction comes under the announced intention 
of the anthology, though it is over-good for us to cavil at 
its inclusion. On the whole, this is a not too inspiring 
and brilliant specimen of what the national poets have 
done for the national wars: though perhaps not much 
better material could be found, and we gladly acknowledge 
that Mr. Butler has brought together a number of excellent 
poems, along with much that one must confess to be not 
above second rate. But that is the fault of the poets 
rather than the selector. 
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Bathos. 

The Olympiad: Classic Tales in Verse. By Indicus. 

(Elkin Mathews. 53. net.) 

The modest author who veils his accomplished identity 
under the name of “Indicus,” in a brief preface defends 
his use of “ rhyming heroics ” as a vehicle for tales drawn 
from classic mythology, by appealing to the great examples 
of Dryden and Pope (in his “magnificent rendering of 
Homer’s * Iliad ’ ”) and Johnson and Goldsmith and Byron. 
Well, there are two opinions—or perhaps critics might 
say no two opinions—about Pope’s “ Homer but the thing 
needs no defence. And the mam conception of “ Indicus’s ” 
startling poem goes further back than Pope or even 
Dryden—to no less ancient and famous a poet than Ovid. 
“ Indicus,” splendidly daring, has conceived the idea of 
rivalling the “ Metamorphoses ”—or, at least, writing a 
poem after the manner of English translations of the 
“Metamorphoses.” Very possibly he is unconscious of 
this fact, with the unconsciousness of genius; but to the 
critic it is obvious. He has not shrunk from a something 
like 0vidian scale: this “ Olympiad,” this poem on the 
exploits of the gods and heroes, is in some nine or so 
Cantos, which might as well have been Books, each 
with its subdivisions, irresistibly suggesting the Latin 
poet. 

We cannot say that be has rivalled Ovid, or even 
Dryden, or Pope, or Goldsmith, or Johnson. But with 
that simple unconsciousness of genius, he has hit upon a 
success apparently beyond his modest conjecture or desire 
—he has produced (in some respects) an admirable 
humorous poem, or let us say mock-heroic. One large 
element in the successful mock-heroic style is the piquant 
conjunction of a serious line (or sometimes series of lines) 
with an unexpectedly prosaic line. It is technically called 
bathos. Thackeray’s delightful prize poem on “ Timbuctoo ” 
has some excellent specimens. For instance: — 

I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account. 

The strut of the first line makes the prose of the second 
an incongruous surprise, which startles us into laughter. 
Now, while we cannot take the “ Olympiad ” seriously, 
there are few modes of the bathetic over which it does not 
show a mastery:— 

First of the gods to whom my voice I raise 
In this (albeit unworthy) song of praise, 

Stands Jove, the Grecian Zeus, of Heaven the King, 

Of whose career and attributes I sing. 

The interjected scrap of pedagogic information about 
Jove’s Greek name is itself a surprise, and is followed by 
the plain journalese of the last line. This trick of inter¬ 
jected information occurs with parallel effect in many 
passages. But much better is:— 

Jove warred for long with Titan’s rebel sons, 

117(0 hurled like playthings rocks of many tons. 

The sudden reportorial diction of the eecond line comes 
with excellent contrast, suggesting Sandow and Strong 
Men. Then “ Indicus ” becomes downright waggish con¬ 
cerning Zeus, or Jove (he stands on no ceremony about 
which language he shall keep to), who: — 

To pleasure gave the reins and jollity. 

And may the God his people’s sire bo named. 

As legion was the progeny ho claimed, 

While for the mistresses, and wives he wed, 

And mailers from the path of virtue led. 

They numbered more, indeed, than one could count, 

And scarce in Greece was any grove or fount 
But gave its Naiad or Nymph to his embrace. 

The burlesque humour of conventional diction in the line 
we italicise, applied to such a theme, needs no comment. 


Then, apropos of Danae, is another admirable specimen o£ 
bathetic effect:— 

’Tis said the story of the shower of gold 
The auri sacra fames shows is old 
As even the existence of mankind on earth, 

For thus is traced the classic legend’s birth, 

And possibly the anecdote may be 
Intended only as a simile. 

To get an unexpectedly prosaic effect after the tolerably 
conventional nature of the opening line3 might have seemed 
impossible; but in the couplet we italicise “Indicus” 
has contrived it. But perhaps most irresistible of all is 
the stroke which tells how Jove wooed the Spartan Zeds; 
and — 

Finding Sparta's Queen in wanton mood, 

In course of time a pair of eggs appeared. 

Comment would only spoil that. As a poem, the 
“Olympiad” may have defects; as an exercise in a 
certain kind of humour, it is worth its price. 


Other New Books. 

Milton on the Continent. By Mrs. Fanny Byse. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

This is one of the books which bring a discredit upon the 
study of literary history out of all proportion to their 
own demerit. Much industry and even ingenuity is 
devoted to working out a thesis which the scantiest 
measure of literary sense ought to have shown at the 
very beginning to be untenable. The “ ideal ” character 
of the landscape in Milton’s “l’Allegro” and “II 
Penseroso ” lias impressed itself upon every competent 
student. It is of the memory and the tradition more 
than the eye; the most that you can say is that it is 
generically English. Mrs. Byse laboriously endeavours 
to find in the two poems traces of Milton’s continental 
journeys. Thus she takes— 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes, 

and has the face to tell us that the tower is not any 
tower but the tower of Duin near Bex, and the beauty 
not any beauty but the Lady Eleonore d’Aigremont, 
who lived in the tower of Duin. Milton, she thinks, 
saw the tower and heard about the lady, when he came 
over the Alps from Italy, which he must therefore have 
done by way of the Simplon. What next ? 


Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. (Newnes.) 

Mr. Ford has succeeded in writing about horses with 
sympathy, actuality, and without too much sentiment. 
Sentiment there is, of course, but it is sentiment which 
springs from knowledge. Before one has read a dozen 
pages, one sees that Mr. Ford knows a great deal about 
these beautiful and gentle creatures, whose fate it has 
been to become marketable things. The book has both 
humour and pathos. It would be difficult to say which 
of these nine sketches is the best. On the whole, 
perhaps, “Skipper” and “Bonfire” have appealed to us 
most. We have known horses whose fate, up to a certain 
point, has been “Skipper’s” fate; but usually, in the 
case of horses as in the case of men, the end has been 
pure tragedy. “Skipper” was saved from that by the 
kindly recollection and appreciation of a man who had 
known him at his best. “ Bonfire,” on the other hand, 
belonged to a woman. 
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Mr. Ford’s unpretentious volume is really interesting; 
the author knows men and women as well as horses. 
The fact that the book iB obviously American rather 
pleases us, for there is no doubt that it is genuine 
American, and we have not noticed a single false note. 


Bt a Noethers Sea. By W. K. Fleming. (Brimley 
Johnson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Here is a little volume of verse, mainly devotional, which 
has given us real pleasure. It is not great verse, 
but by reason of the fact that it was worth writing and 
worth printing, it stands far above most of the verse with 
which we are called upon to deal. Mr. Fleming has a 
sense of form which seldom fails him; occasionally he 
employs an assonance in place of a rhyme—a fault for 
which he may hardly be forgiven—but as a rule he takes 
his art quite seriously. There is humanity, too, in his work, 
a sense of the beauty of the world as well as a sense of 
the things of the spirit. Mr. Fleming is rather unequal, 
so that no single poem quite suggests his best, but the 
following—“A Passing Gleam” — we may quote as 
typical:— 

So be thou content, if thou know, at the dusk of the day, 

Whate’er it has witnessed of duty misdono or abhorred. 

Thou still art the stronger at moonrise, aware that the 
way 

Of thv feet was, for even a moment, the way of the 
Lord. 

Content, for some space of self-conquest, short-lived yet 
complete, 

Thou hast found, some new coign of thy heart set 
at rest—it is well; 

By so much thou art nearer to Heav’n, to the Christ, 
and thy feet 

Are thee further from Hell. 

Good devotional verse in our day is rare. There is, 
in truth, no lack of it, but as a rule it is something of 
a forced growth, flourishing, so far as it does flourish, 
in a kind of miasma of sentiment. Mr. Fleming is usually 
simple and direct; where he is imitative he goes to good 
models for inspiration. 


La Crise du Trade-Unionisme. Par Paul Mantoux et 
Maurice Alfassa. (Paris : Arthur Rousseau.) 

This volume, issued by the Musee Social and honoured 
with the support of the French Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, provides an excellent account of the recent 
judicial decisions concerning trade unions, which have 
done so much to threaten the stability of those far-reaching 
organisations. The first part of the work deals mainly 
with the Taff Vale case, and the effects of the judgment 
against the railway men’s union. Then follows an 
account of the campaign in “The Times” against the 
ca’canny system, with an examination of the charges. 
Lastly, there are interesting descriptions of the Free 
Labour Association and the National Industrial Federa¬ 
tion. In view of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider existing labour legislation, no student of the 
economics of industry can afford to neglect this valuable 
Btudy by two able Frenchmen. 


Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl has issued, in a useful form, a 
volume containing over two hundred reproductions of 
pictures in the National Gallery. The preface is by Dr. 
Karl Voll. On the whole the reproductions are fairly 
good. From the same publisher comes a volume con¬ 
taining reproductions of masterpieces in the Amsterdam 
Museum. 


A useful handbook for librarians is Mr. J. D. Brown’s 
‘‘Manual of Library Economy” (Scott, Greenwood). 
Mr. Brown, out of a wide experience, writes clearly and 
practically. While admitting that library practice in 
France and the United States has gone further than in 
England, the author maintains that their tendency to 
stereotyped methods has had a paralysing effect. British 
practice, on the other hand, has been freely experimental, 
so that there remains room for improvement and re¬ 
adjustment. The volume is fully illustrated. 


Fiction. 

Beggar’s Manor. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Heinemann. 

6s.) 

We are still waiting for a really good novel from Mr. 
Gilchrist. Once or twice he has come near to writing 
one; in this story the goal is still a long way off. 
“ Beggar’s Manor ” is interesting, in parts vivid, in parts 
quite simply and finely actual, but it does not somehow 
hang together. There are certain concessions to sentiment 
which we do not like, particularly the love story between 
a pair of oldish people; on the other hand, there are 
incidents dragged in for the purpose of securing an effect 
almost revolting. We may admit that Emma might have 
whipped her pseudo-husband’s pet dog out of sheer malice, 
but when she drenches it with brandy and throws it into 
the garden to die we see too violent a suggestion of the 
limelight. In. other respects the scheming, passionate, 
neglected, and irresponsible Emma is a character who 
compels our belief, compels it, in fact, much more con¬ 
vincingly than does the owner of the neglected Beggar’s 
Manor. We do not believe in Charles Babington, particu¬ 
larly when we remember those ancestors of his on whom 
Mr. Gilchrist insists so strongly. But, accepting the 
situation brought about by a sense of chivalry which was 
quite misplaced and foolish, surely the end should have 
been tragedy and not prospective wedding bells. 

Incidentally the story is well conceived and well told. 
Mr. Gilchrist gets his Peak Country atmosphere and flavour 
without effort and without over-emphasis; his simple 
statements often have a visual force which could hardly be 
bettered. And he gives us the tone and environment of 
Beggar’s Manor with a skill which is quite his own. The 
relatives and retainers, too, of the young master of the 
Manor are put in with a sureness of touch which is as true 
as it is delightful. There is not a hint of dulness in the 
book; in point of mere interest it never fails. Where, to 
our own thinking, it does fail is in certain points of 
psychology such as we have indicated. But on those 
points the whole conduct of the narrative turns. 


London Roses. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

Books do not often impress us by the fitness of their 
titles so surely as this one does. ‘‘London Roses” 
exactly expresses the idyllic view that Miss McChesney 
has here chosen to take of modem London. The note 
is struck in the first chapter, where an acquaintance 
is begun in the reading-room at the British Museum 
through the chance dropping of a rose upon an 
old manuscript ; and roses and manuscripts, laughter 
and toil, are pleasantly intermingled all through the rest 
of the story. The story, though interesting enough 
in a quiet way, is not what one remembers best, 
however, on closing the book. One is most grateful to 
the author for the charming atmosphere in which she 
contrives to enwrap her reader from the first page to the 
last, and for the sense of pleasant companionship with 
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pleasant people that is produced by this short volume- 
acquaintance with her men and her women—especially 
with her women. Having said so much, we must at 
once hasten to add of her book what the author says 
hersel| of her heroine, that her graver moments “ redeemed 
her from the reproach of prettiness ”; for “ London 
Roses ” is not by any means merely a pretty book. If 
the very wholesome Americanism—Americanism of the 
right sort—of Rhoda Comstock did not in itself refute 
a charge of this kind, the admirably drawn character of 
Aunt Sophie would supply all the graver moments that 
were needed to stamp the book as one of those that 
have been carefully imagined. No one could have her 
humourous outlook upon life, without having sounded 
the depths at one time or another; and her delightful 
remarks add the necessary balance to a refreshingly 
cheerful story. When Rhoda, at the close of- the first 
visit of the young man she eventually loves and marries, 
looks out dreamily to the western sky and thinks she 
is “just a little homesick,” it is Aunt Sophie who says 
enigmatically, “ Home-sickness is a convenient emotion.” 
When Rhoda’s cousin asks, “ Do you never feel a need 
to touch the pain of the world?” and Rhoda answers 
that she has “no great use for pain” as she likes “to 
get at life ”—it is Aunt Sophie who remarks, “ You are both 
very young not to have observed that you’re talking of the 
same thing.” And it is Aunt Sophie again who says 
.that an idyll is the saddest thing in the world, because 
of all that must be left out to make it. Yet her discern¬ 
ment leads her also to make such sharp observations as 
that “ It seems to be a soldier’s duty to go into danger 
when he’s ordered to, and a war correspondent’s to be 
In danger all the time.” 

There are faults in the book, undoubtedly; here and 
there just a trifle too much erudition of the booky sort, 
and here and there an overdrawn character, such as the 
moth or the little lady who copies birds in the museum, 
which suggest Dickens not at his best. But as a whole, 
it is a careful piece of work, and merits notice on that 
account. 

Sm Anthony and the Ewe Lamb. By the Author of 

“ Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man.” (Harper’s.) . 

This belongs to the class of book that is generally dismissed 
as clever. The characterisation is clever, the dialogue is 
clever, the plot—what there is of it—is clever. Beryl 
Hilby is a charming and empty-headed young woman ; she 
flirts with Sir Anthony, whom she does not love, and she 
trifles with Cunliffe Seymour, whom she does love. She 
has delightful parents, who act from the first page of the 
book to the last with the inconsistency proper to the 
parents of fiction; and she has two brothers who lecture 
and spoil her respectively. The little bits of family life, 
that the author gives us here and there, are as well done 
as anything in the book. 

Unfortunately, cleverness is not everything; and the 
deeper qualities that go to make up a book are wanting 
in this one. It is all too easy, too frothy, too superficial, 
and; on occasion, too flippant. There is nothing edifying 
in a remark of this sort, for instance— 

It is an excellent principle to begin at the beginning. It 
sets a good example. ... It is, therefore, a comforting 
thought that the Recording Angel, if he possesses one atom of 
fairness, must begin at the beginning wiien he jots down the 
scores for—or against—us. 

We should advise the anonymous author of “ Sir Anthony 
and the Ewe Lamb ” not to dissipate her talent by writing 
any more books of this sort. There is mote in life than 
the surface side of it. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These nolee on the Week'a Fiction are not necessarily fined. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

More Ivin than Kind. By Gerard Fitzstepben. 

A story of • upper class life. The chief characters 
are two young Oxford men, one a fellow and tutor 
of his college, and the other the head of a- distin¬ 
guished and wealthy family with liberal traditions. The 
book opens with a conversation in which' they discuss 
family obligations. “ ‘ I want to live my life,’ said Brans- 
combe, ‘ to realise my personality, to escape from, this eternal 
self-sacrifice to other people.’ ” The note of the book is 
hinted by the title. Mr. Fitzstepben writes suggestively 
of Oxford. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Love that Overcame. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Opens in Paris at the house of a lady who, in less 
democratic days, had been the wife of a marquis, and 
who aspired to a revival of “the old French salon." 
Here we meet the heroine, an English girl fresh from a 
convent school. The man she loved was leading the life 
of a penniless adventurer, and the story tells how she 
gave him “an aim and object to balance his love of 
excitement.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Luck of Barerakes. By Caroline Mabriage. 

A dialect story of the North Riding. At Barerakes 
Farm lived “ Black Dog,” and his son, “ a lazy ne’er-do- 
weel,” of whom his father prophesies, in the dispute with 
which the book opens, that he will die on the gallows. 
The plot turns on a murder, and the action passes in 
a remote village of a hundred years ago. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

‘ My Change of Mind. By Mrs. Atkey. 

“A story of the Power of Faith." “It is not for 
egoism or a pastime that I, Lettice Hope, sit down to 
write this story of the last year. In the storm that came 
into my life I happened upon a rock, where I rested and 
was safe.” That rock was religious faith, by which the 
heroine surmounted the difficulties in which we find her 
when the book opens. The story is of middle class life 
and is written in the hope that it may be “ a help and 
encouragement to all who read it.” (Stock. *6s.) 

A Man in Love. By A. M. Diehl. 

The Dormers were Lord St. George’s land stewards. 
The man in love with Beryl Dormer was the heir to the 
title, and when the earl pleaded with her On his brother’s 
behalf, “he gazed admiringly into her great innocent 
eyes and felt a curious thrill.” Misfortune fell upon the 
steward’s family, but the man in love with Beryl in the 
last chapter is not the heir, but the earl himself. The 
story leaves her as the Countess of St. George. (Digby, 
Long. 6s.) 

The Master or Millions. By George C. Lorimer. 

A long romance of modem life. The quotation on the 
title page tells us that “many a tattered garment hides 
a package of bonds, and that gorgeous clothing does not 
always cover a millionaire.” The scene of the first book 
is at Edinburgh fifty years ago. The hero is imprisoned 
for a crime of which he is innocent and escapes to 
Australia, where, half a century later, we find the 
mysterious millionaire. The story moves to England and 
contains love, crime, mystery, and financial speculation. 
(Revell. 6s.) 

We have also received : “ Nobody’s Widow,” by Gertrude 
Warden (Digby, Long); “ The Southern Cross,” by Hew 
Stirling (Sonnenschein); “ The Staff in Flower ” (Greening); 
“ The Lyons Mail,” adapted from the French of 
A. Excoffon by R. H. Sherard (Greening); “Dragooning 
a Dragoon,” by E. Livingston Prescott (Hutchinson); 
“ Anglo-Americans,” by Lucas Cleeve (Unwin); “ The 
Sins of a Saint,” by J. R. Aitken (Sonnenschein.) 
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A Great Mystic. 

Anything approaching true mysticism is not common in 
English literature; indeed to the ordinary Englishman the 
word savours of something occult and almost unholy, 
as though it implied an invocation to draw fools into a 
circle. The form and spirit of the mysticism of the East 
is largely unknown to the West; even the mystics who 
bear the terrible and beautiful name of Saint, are accepted 
with that vagueness which demands no inner appreciation 
of the soul. Yet, from time to time, there appears a 
western writer who is a true interpreter of mysticism— 
such a writer, for instance, as Mr. Edward Hutton. In 
a sense, of course, all gjreat poetry has mysticism in its 
very essence and fibre; it is the expression of the passion 
of the spirit of man. Symbolism in all its forms—and 
these forms are sometimes neurotic and foolish enough— 
is an attempt to break through the things which are 
visible and temporal, to the heart of the things which 
are unseen and eternal. And this desire to attach the 
apparently finite to the infinite does not necessarily 
carry with it any discontent with the visible world; in 
its highest development, the desire is coexistent with 
the most exalted delight in the beauty and glamour 
which are, as it were, the souls of flowers and winds 
and clouds and waters, and the immortal beauty of the 
mortal human form. 

The East was and is the home of mysticism, the home 
of ideas that never change and ideals that seem beyond 
corruption. The difficulty is to transpose those ideas 
and ideals into another tongue, to transplant without 
losing or vitiating the scent of the blossom. Successful 
translations from the innumerable horde of Persian poets 
are rare- -so rare that most people think only of Omar 
and FitzGerald. Yet from time to time attempts are 
made, generally very modest attempts, and these, so long 
as they be sincere, we are always glad to welcome. Such 
an attempt has been made by Prof. William Hastie, of 
the University of Glasgow. In a little volume recently 
published, Prof. Hastie has rendered into English verse, 
“ The Festival of Spring,” from the Divan of Jelaleddin 
(MacLehose). Jeldleddin, says his latest translator, is 
now recognised as the greatest of the Persian mystical 
poets; he expressed more fully than any other the essence 
of Oriental mysticism, the doctrine of All in One, that 
belief in the final unity of all being which is the 
inevitable result of a pure and dependent faith. He 
was, as von Hammer said, the most perfect singer of 
the Sufi, “ who on the wings of the highest religious 
enthusiasm . . . rising above all the outward forms 

o i positive Religions, adores the Eternal Being, in the 
completest abstraction from all that is sensuous and 
earthly, as the purest Source of Eternal Light." The 
enthusiasm of von Hammer, whom Prof. Hastie takes 
for undisputed guide, ran to rather meaningless hyperbole, 
as when he added : “ Mevlana Jelaleddin thus soars, not 
only like other Lyrical Poets, such as Hafiz, over Suns 
and Moons, but even above Space and Time, above the 


world of Creation and Fate, above the Original Contract 
of Predestination, and beyond the Last Judgment into- 
the Infinite, where in Eternal Adoration he melts into 
One with the Eternal Being, and infinitely loving, 
becomes One with the Infinite Love—ever forgetting 
himself and having only the great All in view.” That 
kind of writing makes for mere obscurity. 

This spiritual child, then, of the thirteenth century was 
of that sect of the Sufi’s which, as he himself said, “ profess 
eager desire, but with no carnal affection, and circulate the 
cup, but no material goblet; since all things are spiritual, 
all is mystery within mystery.” How far many of the 
Sufis departed from their ideal is made apparent by Omar’s 
bitter satire, but Jelaleddin seems to nave held it pure 
and undefiled. In the year of his death the young Dante 
was beginning to catch at divine inspiration, and the age 
was preparing for the exquisitely austere spirit of a Kempis. 
It was a time of subtle spiritual movement, both East and 
West, and we may almost suppose that Jeldleddin was 
conscious of the universal thrill. Certainly these verses 
have a beautiful spiritual faculty, an exalted perception 
of a desire which is assured of its accomplishment. The 
writer has no hesitations, no doubts, no enervating 
sophistries; his appeal is through man and the loveliness 
of external things to God. 

We are not at all convinced that Prof. Hastie has done 
wisely to adhere so closely to the Persian form ; so 
mechanical a construction does not suit the genius of our 
language; the continual play upon single rhymes or 
single words becomes a weariness. As an experiment the 
method is interesting, but the only safe form of translation 
is that which adapts the spirit of the original to the new 
medium. In the case of the quatrain the matter stood 
differently; there was a form which gave to English verse 
a new measure and almost a new impulse. Yet, as they 
stand, Prof. Hastie’s renderings are worth careful con¬ 
sideration ; even when least poetical they often have 
delicate suggestion, and nearly always he has seized 
something of the impulse and exaltation of the original. 
One of the best examples is “ The Soul in All ” :— 

A Mote I in the Sunshine, yet am the Sun’s vast Ball; 

I bid the Sun spread Sunlight, and make the mote be 
small. 

I am the Morning Splendour; I am the Evening Breeze; 

I am the Leaf’s soft Rustle; the Billow’s rise and Fall. 

I am the Mast and Rudder, the Steersman and the Ship; 

I am the Cliff out-jutting, the Reef of Coral Wall. 

I am the Bird Ensnarer, the Bird and Net as well; 

I am both Glass and Image ; the Echo and the Call. 

I am the Tree and Branches, and all the Birds thereon; 

I am both Thought and Silence, Tongues’ Speech, and 
Ocean Squall. 

I am the Flute when piping, and Man's Soul breathing 
breath ; 

I am the sparkling Diamond, and Metals that enthrall. 

I am the Grape cnclustered, the Wine - press and th® 
Must ; 

I am the Wine, Cup-bearer, and crystal Goblet tall. 

I am the Flame and Butterfly, which round it circling flits; 

I am the Rose and Nightingale, the Rose’s Passioned Thrall. 

I am the Cure and Doctor, Disease and Antidote; 

I am the Sweet and Bitter, the Honey and the Gall. 

I am the War and Warrior, the Victor and the Field; 

I am the City peaceful, the Battle and the Brawl. 

I am the Brick and Mortar, the Builder and the Plan, 

I am the Base and Gable, new House and ruined Hall. 

I am the Stag and Lion, the Lamb and black-maw’d Wolf; 

I am the Keeper of them, who shuts them in one Stall. 

I am the Chain of Beings, the Ring of circling Worlds; 

The Stages of Creation, where’er it rise or fall. 

I am what is and is not; I am—O Thou who know’st, 

Jelaleddin, 0 tell it—I am the Soul in All! 

That note has been struck by many Western singers since, 
notably by Emerson and Walt Whitman; yet here it seems to 
have a certain primal directness, a certain intuitive passion 
of conviction. The same idea is repeated by Jelaleddin in a 
score of forms; it is always the universality of man and 
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matter united to and made one with the universality of 
the Creator. Of the “ Mystical Union ” he cries :— 

0 Pearl in my Mussel Shell : 

0 Diamond in my darkest Mine! 

My Honey is in Thoe dissolved ; 

O .Milk o£ Life, so mild, so fine! 

Our Sweetnesses all blent in Thee 
(live infant Lips their smiles benign. 

Thou crushost me to Drops of Hose; 

Xor ’neatli the Press do 1 repine. 

In Thy sweet Pain is Pain forget; 

For I, Thy rose, had this design. 

lliou had’st me blossom on Thy Kobe, 

And mad's t me for all eyes Thy Sign; 

And when Thou ponr’st me on the World, 

It blows in ]leautv, ail Divine. 

Just so thought and wrote not a few of those who have 
trodden the bitter and joyful way of sainthood, and hardly 
differently have written many poets who have simply seen 
the world in rapt moments of contemplative ecstacy. To 
one with so glad a spirit of acceptance, with so single a 
vision, life is resolved into a song of praise. And that is 
the secret of mysticism, even though the ineffable vision 
be attained only after infinite agonies. 

It would have been well if Prof. Hastiehad been content 
to let Jelaleddin stand alone, but he has unwisely made 
his little volume a pretext for delivering a violent attack 
on Omar and FitzGerald. He secs only the worst in Omar 
and exaggerates that beyond all reason; the good be 
totally ignores. “ Who cares now,” he asks, “ for his 
senile scepticism, his pessimistic whine, his withered 
cynicism, his agnostic blindness and despair, his insolent 
misanthrophy, his impotent blasphemies ? We know it all 
too well; it is only the Work of shattered nerves, a 
muddled brain, and irreligious self-dissipation.” Here 
our Doctor of Divinity is on the war-path with a vengeance. 
We have not space to enter into a defence of Omar, nor, at 
this time of day, is any defence at all necessary. We 
wish merely to point out that Prof. Hastie entirely ignores 
the tenderness and beauty and humanity of Omar, and 
that he forsakes criticism for a foolish tirade. 

There is fortunately room in literature for both Omar 
and Jeliileddin, for both Dionysus and Christ. We cannot 
afford to lose any beauty, any sense of suggestive mystery, 
any perception of the divine in any form. He who 
becomes a partisan in literature or in life is in danger of 
losing the finer elements of appreciation and of narrowing 
knowledge to barren formulas. Jeliileddin, at least, was 
no partisan when he wrote:— 

I saw the Winter weaving from Flakes a Rolic of Death; 

And the Spring found Earth in Mourning, all naked, lone 
and bare. 

I heard Time’s loom a-whirring that wove the Sun's dim 
Veil; 

I saw a Worm a-weaving in Life-threads its own Lair. 

I saw the Great was Smallest, and saw the Smallest < treat; 

For God had set Ilis Likeness on all the Things that were. 


Books Too Little Known. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s Tales. 

It is ten years since a London publisher presented an 
admirable selection of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s stories to 
that great public of ours which is, and may well be, richer 
in its opportunities than in its discernment. “ Tales of 
New England ” the neat, smooth, green volume was 
entitled, but though its little band of enthusiastic readers 
could be mustered from scattered English homes, many of 
the copies must have lain retired from the world, for no 
second edition of the Tales was issued. Some of its 
'readers had hailed old friends among the stories, reprinted 
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from the magazine that has always stood for the best 
traditions in American literature — “ The Atlantic 
Monthly,” and some there were who recognised that in 
Miss Jewett’s exquisite talent America had gained a writer 
who can be ranked second only to Hawthorne in her 
interpretation of the spirit of New England soil. Since 
that quiet uneventful appearance of ‘‘New England 
Tales ” among us, Miss Jewett’s works have made a few 
discreet attempts to enlarge their modest circle of English 
readers. ‘‘ The G’ountry of the Pointed Firs,” “A Tory 
Lover,” “The Queen’s Twin,” “The Lifo of Nancy,” 
these books, and perhaps others, have been imported from 
time to time by English publishers who have placed their 
respected imprints on the Riverside editions. It is on the 
occasion of a fresh announcement by a London publisher 
of an English edition of “ The King of Folly Island,” that 
I venture to offer here a slight analysis of a talent that 
has had too scanty and transitory attention paid it. No 
doubt the fault has not been entirely on the English 
public’s side. Miss Jewett’s talent at its best is so quietly 
dplicate, its spiritual aroma so subtle, that to come to it is 
like coming to one of the quiet sea beaches or woody hill¬ 
sides of Maine she so tenderly describes for us. “ What 
is there to stay our attention ? ” the reader hardened by 
all the insistent effectiveness and unmitigated emphasis of 
most modern novelists may ask as they scan her un¬ 
assuming pages. And in truth in some of Miss Jewett’s 
early writings, as “ Old Friends and New,” “A Country 
Doctor,” “A Marsh Island,” we feel that a certain faint 
charm is struggling unavailingly with an artistic method too 
monotonous, and in some of her later stories she has also 
her uninspired hours, where her subjects of common 
daily life have their uninteresting reaches and stretches 
which defy the delicacy of her hand. Moreover, in her 
historical novel, “A Tory Lover,” she has .clearly stepped 
outside her own art, and her art has refused definitely to 
accompany her on this hasty excursion. It is therefore 
the less surprising that the English public should have 
failed to discover and acclaim the exquisite portion of her 
work—let me sum it up here as thirty little masterpieces 
in the short story, and one book, “ The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,” by which I believe her position is 
permanently assured in American literature. 

By what special excellence, the curious reader will ask, 
is the province of Miss Jewett’s art marked out as a 
country set apart from its neighbours? By a peculiar 
spirituality which her work exhales, a spirituality which is 
inseparable from her unerring perception of her country- 
people’s native outlook and instinctive attitude to life. It 
is by this exquisite spiritual gravity interpenetrating with 
the finest sense of humour, intensely, even maliciously dis¬ 
criminating, that Miss Jewett seems to speak for the 
feminine soul of the New England race. Her shade of 
humour cannot be described : it must be tasted in such 
delicious examples as “ The Only Rose ” or “ The Guests 
of Mrs. Timms,” but should my readers ask me to name a 
story that is an epitome of Miss Jewett’s talent I will 
name “ Miss Tempy’s Watchers ” as an example showing 
the finest shades of her quality. The story describes how 
two women, Mrs. Crowe and Sister Binson, are sitting up 
as watchers in the house of the dead woman, Miss Tempy, 
the night before the funeral. The slightly eerie relation of 
the living to the dead, the manner in which the two women 
are constrained to draw close together in outspoken confi¬ 
dences, and the way the character of the dead woman 
creates the powerful invisible atmosphere around them are 
most finely brought - out. The sketch is tender, grave, 
wholly spiritual in its essence, but subtly strong is the 
feeling of our human frailty lurking in these good women’s 
rivato chat. It is the taint of human life’s appetites and 
urnan life’s necessities that is so finely indicated by con¬ 
trast with the impassive silence of the dead. Here it is 
the fine flower of the Puritan nature that speaks in Miss 
Jewett’s art, though the delight she takes in human 
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■nature as human nature argues perhaps that she has 
inherited some artistic strain foreign to the Puritan. A 
clearness of phrase almost French is allied indeed to her 
innate precision of language. Her gift for characteriza¬ 
tion is exceedingly subtle, but neither rich nor profound. 
Her people are sketched rather in their essential outlines 
than in their exact lineaments. It is puzzling to say by 
what hidden artistic spell she manages so craftily to indi¬ 
cate human character—as in the characters of William and 
Mrs. Hight in the story, “A Dunnet Shepherdess,” but 
after a few. subtle hints are dropped here and there, her 
people are felt to be living an.intensely individual life, 
one all their own, beyond their creator’s control or volition. 
This gift of indicating character by a few short simple 
■strokes is the gift of the masters. Perhaps we shall 
touch near to the secret of Miss Jewett’s power and 
the secret of her limitations if we say that her art 
is exceedingly feminine in the sense that she has that 
characteristically f eminin e patience with human nature 
which is intimately enrooted in a mother’s feeling. Just 
as a woman’s criticism of the people near and dear to her 
is modified by her instinctive understanding (shared by 
man in a far fainter degree) that nothing will ever change 
them radically, so Miss Jewett’s artistic attitude shows a 
completely sympathetic patience with the human nature 
she has watched and carefully scrutinized. Her gift is 
■therefore the gift of drawing direct from nature, with an 
exquisite fidelity to what appeals to her feminine imagina¬ 
tion—such as the infinite variety of women’s perceptions 
in their personal relations; but the feminine insight only 
moves along the plane of her sympathetic appreciation, 
and she can invent nothing outside it, neither has she a 
depth of creative feeling apart from her actual observation 
of human life. She is receptive but not constructive in 
her talent. It is for this reason that her historical novel, 
“A Tory Lover,” is almost a complete failure. All the 
men in the book are masculine ciphers, and its real hero, 
Paul Jones, never begins to live. On the other hand, when 
she is content to interpret for us the characteristic 
attitude to life of grimly hardworking New England 
spinsters, such as Miss PecK, in ‘‘Miss Peck’s Promotion,” 
or broad matronly natures such as the village wife, the 
herb-gather, in “The Country of the Pointed Firs,” we 
get a delicious revelation of how men by nature play the 
second fiddle in women’s eyes. Man as a boy, a lover, a 
husband, brother, father, or friend, with his somewhat 
obtrusive personality as an honest, well-meaning, forceful 
creature, is shown us as filling up woman’s mental back¬ 
ground in Miss Jewett’s stories, but woman herself it 
is that decides, arranges and criticises her own life, and 
the life of her friends, enemies, relations, and of the 
whole parish—and the reader has a sense in her pages 
that should the curtain be dropped on the feminine 
understanding, the most interesting side of life would 
become a mere darkened chaos to the isolated masculine 
understanding. 

I have Bpoken of Miss Jewett’s art as coming second 
only to Hawthorne’s in its spiritual interpretation of the 
New England character. In originality of vision, and in 
intense and passionate creative force she is, of course, not 
to be compared with him. The range of her insight is 
undeniably restricted. Nevertheless, it makes the cos¬ 
mopolitan appeal, that all art of high quality makes, and 
her work at its best, no less than Hawthorne’s, conveys to 
us a mysterious sense of her country people’s mental and 
moral Ufe, seen as a whole in relation to their environment 
and to their past, and reveals it as the natural growth of 
the very definite history of the many Puritan generations 
that' have gone before them. In’stories such as ‘ 1 Decoration 
Day,” “ 'Hie Hiltons’ Holiday,” “ A Dunnet Shepherdess,” 
and in scenes in “ The Country of the Pointed Firs,” 
such as “ The Bowden Reunion,” and “ Shellheap Island,” 
her art attains to that highest perfection of literature when 
die fleeting passage of life presented is felt in its invisible 


relations to immense reaches of human life around it, in 
which as in an ocean it blends, merges, and is lost. “ The 
Hiltons’ Holiday,” a sketch describing how a countryman 
drives his two little girl3 on a summer’s day to the 
neighbouring town of Topham Corners, is an amazing 
instance of how widely a homely record of family life 
in the true artist’s han ds can suggest the great horizons of 
the human life which it typifies. There is “ nothing” in 
the tale and yet there is everything—fatherhood, mother¬ 
hood, the spirit of childhood—it is an extraordinarily fine 
performance, an epitome of universal family life. 

Now this rare poetic breath that emanates from 
Miss Jewett’s homely realism is her artistic reward for 
caring above all things for the essential spiritual reality 
of her scenes, and for departing not a hair’s-breadth from 
its prosaic actualities. A word wrong, a note untrue, 
the slightest straining after effect, and the natural 
atmosphere of scene and place would be destroyed, and 
the whole illusion of the Ufe presented would bo shattered. 
Often, of course, this rare poetic breath is not found 
enveloping Miss Jewett’s stories: sometimes her keen 
sense of humour, as it were, keeps it at a natural distance, 
as in “ The Passing of Sister Barsett,” a delicious little 
comedy of the feminine soul, and occasionally as in “ The 
King of Folly Island,” we feel that though it is floating 
around the unobtrusive spiritual drama of the misanthropic 
George Quint, and kiB poor daughter Phebe, self-exiled on 
their barren island, that it fades away a little soon, when the 
author, shown by some hesitation in her technique, has not 
quite arrived at the point of absolute unity in treating her 
subject. It is indeed by the extreme rarity of artists 
having that complete - spiritual possession of their subjects, 
shown by an entire creative sympathy with it, that we 
must explain the fact that out of the thousands of 
imaginative writers each generation produces, not a dozen 
achieve any subtle perfection in the quality of their work. 
To discover intimately the subtle laws by which in¬ 
dividual character works, to catch the shifting shades of 
tone by which a man reveals to the onlooker now life is 
affecting him, is not a common gift, but to reproduce 
by written words a perfect illusion, a perfect mirage of life, 
with each character seen in its proper perspective in a 
just relation to the exterior world around it, with every¬ 
body breathing their natural atmosphere and a general 
sense of life’s inevitable flux and flow diffused through the 
whole—this is such an artistic feat that we need not 
wonder that Miss Jewett lias succeeded only when she is 
writing as a close and humble student of nature. Almost 
anybody can produce an arbitrary, concocted picture of 
life in which every line is a little false, and every tone 
is exaggerated. Such pictures of life are often 
as plausibly interesting as the scenes of a spirited 
panorama. They serve their purpose. But in relation 
to the rare art which synthesizes for us the living delicacy 
of nature they are what most modern popular fiction is 
to the poetic realism of “ The Country of the Pointed 
Firs.” So delicate is the artistic lesson of this little 
masterpiece that it will probably be left for generations of 
readers less hurried than ours to assimilate. 

Edward Gars'ett. 


Impressions. 

An Ascent from Grocery. 

The pale urbanity of the voung grocer had touched me. 
His delivery of heavy burdens on the first floor instead 
of at the door graciously accused him of unselfishness, 
and the season passed for festive. He was therefore 
invited into the dining-room to regale on mince pie and 
some sound, though by no means fabulous, wine. He 
accepted, and was admirably at ease. 
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“ That’s what I envy you,” he said at length. 

He pointed to the piano, upon which an open volume of 
music audaciously invited him to perform the symphony 
in which the humour of the greatest of musicians takes a 
farewell as bright ss sheet lightning. 

“ Do you play ? ” I asked. 

“ 0 yes, but I have never learned.” 

“ But you know a quaver from a crotchet? ” 

He coquetted with the words, as if he had never heard 
them mentioned, or as if the one stood for fretful and 
the other for eccentric music. 

The wine lent him a little more pink than the convolvulus, 
and he expanded like that tender flower. 

He said that he played anything he could get hold of. 
“ Mozart ? ” Did I mean Mose-art ? Oh ! yes, he played 
Mose-art. He liked “ theKyrie ”—the Kyrie of the twelfth 
mass, I suppose. “But,” he added in a burst of pink 
confidence, “ my favourite piece is ‘ The Robin.’ ” 

“ And whom may that be by ? ” 

“L. Fisher,” he responded. 

I was eager to hear “ The Robin,” and seated at my piano, 
with Beethoven “ arranged ” by Wittmann looking down 
on him, he rendered the voluble song without words 
which he preferred to all other music his fingers could 
make. 

I did not despise him. He was honest, and the senseless 
little piece rippled prettily under his loving touch. 
Certainly it was no robin chirping to me ; liveg there 
the robin who could utter himself in arpeggios? But 
there in the candid waters of the treble clef the lad’s soul 
swam buoyantly and gladly, performing all the simple 
tricks of his parlour technique with the relish of an 
amateur acrobat. Yet even his robin had at last to cease. 

He paused, was mildly commended, then, so timidly 
that I must reject even while requiring the adverbs 
“ unexpectedly,” “ suddenly,” to define the action, he 
struck the opening chord of the eighth symphony. Slowly 
he wobbled his way through some thirty bars of the move¬ 
ment which the composer has marked “ Allegro vivace e 
con brio,” then peeped round the corner, as it were, 
only to find that there were six more pages ere he could 
artistically halt, and to remember that a storekeeper cold 
to the greatest of composers, even to L. Fisher, was 
wondering why he was so long on his porter’s errand. 

He stopped, and wheeled round on his stool, briskly 
explanatory. Descending the stairs he flashed out to me 
that he could not bear to receive music-lessons from a 
lady. 

Appropriately enough my next present to him was 
Badarzewska’s “La Pri&re d’une Vierge.” He took it 
rapturously as a poet his first “Keats,” but I fancy that 
he will find it convenient to continue to Bay that his 
favourite composer is L. Fisher. 


Drama. 

The Point of Honour. 

Mas. Patrick Camtbet.l has been playing at the New 
Theatre for a shorter time than one would wish in “ The 
Joy of Living,” which is a translation from the accom¬ 
plished pen of Mrs. Wharton of Hermann Sudermann’s 
play, “ Es Lebe das Leben.” It will be remembered 
that this was one of the pieces produced by a German 
company during the winter at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, and that Frau Bertens, an actress of considerable 
reputation, came expressly from Berlin to take the part of 
Beata von Kellinghausen. There was therefore a double 
reason for not missing the performance at the New 
Theatre. It gave one an opportunity of comparing Mrs. 
Campbell’s powers and methods of mimicry with those of 
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her German rival, just as one had recently been able to 
compare them with those of a considerable French actress, 
when Madame Jane Hading appeared at the Coronet in 
“ La Seconds Madame Tanqueray.” Personally, I thought 
that Mrs. Campbell came very well out of the double 
ordeal. She showed great subtlety and, where necessary, 
passion : and the remarkable naturalness of her technique 
quite justified her entry for the international tourney. So 
long as we have an actress who can hold her own against 
the histrionic champions of France and Germany, I. for 
one, shall not grudge those countries the dusty laurels of 
the Gordon-Bennett cup. 

It was interesting, again, to see how Sudermann’s play 
bore the somewhat trying test of translation. Hitherto, 
he has been chiefly known in English by “ Magda," for 
one can hardly take the recent production, under not 
wholly favourable circumstances, of “ Sodom’s Ende ” 
into serious account. “ The Joy of Living ” has real 
dramatic stuff in it, although, as I shall hope to show, it 
is not untouched by provincialism, in that it largely 
depends for its interest upon the acceptance of creeds and 
codes of behaviour which belong essentially to a narrow 
social group, and which it is a little difficult for those who 
stand outside that group to appreciate or even, fully, to 
understand. The group is that of the well-born classes of 
Prussia who are represented by the political party of the 
“Junkers.” The people who count for the drama are 
Count Michael von Kellinghausen, his wife Beata, and 
Baron Richard von Volkerlingk. After her marriage 
Beata found life loveless. She met Richard under romantic 
circumstances and he became her lover. Subsequently he 
became friend and political associate, and honour demanded 
that the relations with Beata should cease. This was 
twenty years ago. Since then Beata has continued to 
watch over Richard’s political career. Her daughter and 
Richard’s son have grown up, and the children are in 
love with each other. Meanwhile she has made a good 
wife to Michael, and has an affection for him compatible 
with the love which she has never ceased to feel for 
Richard. At the beginning of the play Michael is retiring 
from the leadership of his party, and Richard is to succeed 
him. Then a bomb bursts. A socialist paper prints an 
article accusing Richard of an intrigue with his friend’s 
wife. The secret, which the lovers had thought buried in 
the dead past, is in the hands of a former secretary, now 
turned socialist, of Richard’s. Michael, who has no 
suspicions, proposes to bring an action for libel against 
the newspaper, but first, for form’s sake, asks Richard, in 
Beata’s presence, to deny that there is anything in the 
scandal. Richard, who lives in the future rather than in 
the past, is apparently about to do so, when Beata breaks 
in and insists upon the point of honour. “ He will give 
you his word,” she says, “ and then he will go and shoot 
himself.” This reveals all. A storm follows: but finally 
it is decided that for the sake of the children, and of the 
party, a scandal must bo avoided. There will be no duel, 
but Richard will deliver the great speech which he is 
preparing on the sanctity of marriage, and will then end 
his life. Honour will thus be satisfied. Richard’s speech 
is an immense success. Beata comes to bid him good-bye, 
and discovers in the course of conversation that he has his 
career at heart, and that, though he will die, he will not 
die willingly. Suddenly the issue dawns upon her. Like 
Porphyria’s lover, she “ found a thing to do.” Honour 
shall be satisfied : the altar shall have its meed of blood. 
But the sacrifice shall be a substituted one, and it is 
Beata, not Richard, that will die. The task is made easy 
for her, since she has long suffered from heart disease. 
She takes poison, and her death is put down to natural 
causes; but she leaves a letter for Michael, who accepts 
the substitution, and Richard’s career is not cut short. 

As I said, it is a little difficult to understand the code 
of honour upon which the action turns. Up to a certain 
point, of course, it is clear enough, although, except in 
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" Junker” circles, the growing moral consciousness of 
humanity has tended to discard it. You take a man’s 
wife. The wrong can only be wiped out by blood; and 
whether it is your blood or his, is indifferent. But it is, 
I must confess, a new idea to me that the woman’s death 
could be sufficient to clear the score between the two men, 
and make further blood-letting unnecessary. And if one 
cannot accept this, a good deal of the latter part of the 
play naturally fails to convince. It is, however, fair to 
say that I do not think that it is Sudermaun’s primary 
object to attack, or to defend, or even to state the code. He 
merely assumes it. The dramatic issue, as the title of the 
play suggests, lies rather in the general attitude of the 
two principal characters towards life. Beata von 
Kellinghausen has dr unk her life to the dregs. She has 
lived every moment of it; has loved with her whole 
being, has renounced, has made her husband and children 
happy, has been the inspiration of a great political party; 
ana goes to meet death with a spirit which makes the act 
of dying only an ultimate manifestation of life itself. She 
drinks her cup of poison to the toast of “The Joy of 
life.” Richard von VolkerliDgk, on the other hand, 
fails at the critical moment. He shirks the responsibilities 
which his own acts have brought upon him. His grip 
upon life is not firm enough to enable him to die. He 
recognises this himself when Beata’s letter is read, for his 
last words, as the curtain falls, are: “ I may live, because 
I am dead.” 

E. K. ClUilBEBS. 


Art. 

Some Small Shows. 

The art of Mr. Macaulay Stevenson is very unlike the art 
of Mr. Thomas Way, and the exhibitions of their work are 
far apart. One is being held at the Bruton Gallery, near 
Hyde Park, the other at Clifford’s Inn Hall, near Fleet 
Street, and in the journey between the two galleries the 
visitor is able to recover the necessary freshness of eye. 
Mr. Stevenson offers poetical impressions of French 
scenery, Mr. Way industrious lithographs of old London 
buildings. Still further away, at Mr. Baillie’s Gallery in 
Bayswater, Mr. Gordon Craig is showing some interesting 
and suggestive designs for stage scenery and costumes, 
and Mr. Laurence Housman a series of drawings. 

The name of Mr. Macaulay Stevenson is not, I think, 
familiar to the general public. A picture by him would 
not provoke such a pretty newspaper war as Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s “Two Crowns” has aroused in the “Daily 
Chronicle,” apropos of that journal's forcible articles 
on the administration of the Chantrey Bequest. But 
Mr. Stevenson has not lacked honours. A card placed iu 
my hands at the Bruton Gallery prints a list of his 
medals, the collections in which he is represented, and 
the exhibitions where he has shown pictures. This 
formidable list is a somewhat overweighty introduction 
to his dreamy landscapes, almost monotonous iu their 
misty beauty, seen with Corot’s eye3, but not with Corot’s 
strength and substance wrought into them. The air is 
never clear in Mr. Stevenson’s pictures; his days are 
never bright and bracing. A few thin trees, a winding 
river, banks of a delicate green, all bathed in a humid 
mist, blurring the outlines, but not narrowing the 
distance—in such terms Mr. Stevenson sees the Seine 
country. He is a landscapist pure and simple; so 
indifferent is he to the presence of man in the fair 
country he paints that the picture called “ The Convent 
Bell ” was quite a surprise. Here again is the winding 
river, again the reflections, again the slender trees; but 
on the river bank are the quiet outlines of the convent 


buildings, set in their right place, silent, but sharing 
in the peace of the scene, ana giving to it a note of 
unobtrusive realism. 

Peace there is too, and patience and perseverance in 
Mr. Way’s lithographs, numbering nearly two hundred, of 
old buildings in London and the suburbs. Never the new 
beetling erections, never those soaring edifices in stone or 
ruddy brick that start to the Londoner’s eye four-square, 
finished, on the day the hoardings are removed. For him 
the old brown buildings—houses, shops, gateways, palaces 
—that have outlived so many storms, so many tenants, 
and now, in these summer days, bask lazily in the sun. 
Mr. Way’s industry is colossal. For twelve years he has 
been drawing these old buildings, and publishing the 
lithographs in stately volumes. Four of these volumes 
have been out of print for years, many of the buildings 
from which the drawings were made have disappeared, 
and the Hall of Clifford’s Inn in which they hang, with a 
history of five hundred years behind it, is now awaiting 
sentence. Meanwhile, for a week or so, these lithographs 
hang on the walls of the old Hall. They are not informed 
by any spirit of architectural sensitiveness or gaiety— 
conscientious, instantly recognisable, these presentments 
of a house in Wych Street, the Greycoat School, West¬ 
minster, the “ Red Cow,” Hammersmith, the old Palace of 
Richmond, butchers’ shops in Aldgate, and so on, are just 
the aspects of the buildings that the ordinary traveller 
about London sees, looks at lazily, and perhaps, if he is in 
the way of noticing the romantic or the picturesque in 
architecture, says to a companion—“ That’s rather jolly.” 
Mr. Way draws for the man in the street who likes pictures 
in books, or in frames, to represent things as they are, 
without fal-lals or temperamental fripperies. 

Mr. Gordon Craig has not the least desire to represent 
things as they are, but in his designs for stage scenery 
and costumes at Mr. Baillie’s gallery in Bayswater there is 
an imaginative quality that I find very attractive: Many 
of these designs have been reproduced on the stags: some 
are new. In their black mounts and black frames these 
quaint, brisk drawings, touched lightly with colour, start 
the imagination into all manner of pleasant vagaries. Mr. 
Way draws by the outward eye, Mr. Craig by the inner. 
Only the inner eye could have seen the romance of royalty 
as Mr. Craig has seen it in “ A King and a Queen ” from 
“ The Masque of Love, 1901,” a sort of gathering up of 
all the fairy tales one has read about kings and queens 
all the inconsequent human history of men and women 
with crowns upon tbeir heads, and hearts within their 
vestments. I doubt if any stage king and queen could 
ever imply the romance of royalty as do these two 
striding figures, the bearded King crowned, the young 
Queen crowned, their bodies hidden in their heavy, flying 
robes, bordered with flowers. It is a mere sketch, but 
for me it carried a world of suggestion. Another drawing 
is labelled simply “ A Scene for Shakespere.” Facing 
the audience is a balcony, and bending over it, looking 
down upon a plain or a courtyard, are nine or ten figures. 
You see only their backs, but looking up where they look 
down, you also see the points of moving lances and a 
swaying banner. That is all, but these few lances and 
that solitary banner suggest a mighty army passing 
beneath, for you see with the eyes of those nine or ten 
figures leaning over the balcony. Surely this drawing 
shows the right instinct for stage management. Banner 
and lances have only to pass and repass, and the illusion 
of a host of men defiling beneath the battlements is 
complete. Maeterlinck can suggest the very heart of 
mystery and terror with two figures talking in a wood, 
and the hint of a third hiding behind a tree. Sudermann 
can sweep the tragic chords, and still the audience to 
breathless silence with some chatter in a back parlour; 
and a few lances and a banner, in the design of a man 
who has the seeing, dramatic eye can evoke an army 
corps. I read in a contemporary that Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
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stage scenes and costumes for “ Bethlehem were “ from 
the scenic standpoint a failure.” To me they were the 
vital part of that miracle play. I remember it by reason 
of the stage pictures, and it was the stage pictures that 
lingered in my mind long after I had forgotten the plot 
ana the dramatic intention of “Sword and Song.” 

Mr. Laurence Housman, the author of “Bethlehem,” is 
also showing a number of drawings at this gallery. They 
are a little too formal and laboured for my taste, and I 
infinitely prefer the sketch for his “ Shadowed Doorway ” 
to the finished design. Mr. Housman is at his best in 
his St. Francis drawings. There is intensity and a 
haunting quality about his “ St. Francis Saying Grace.” 
Here feeling and imagination have met, and the hour in 
the artist’s life was propitious. I thought about this 
piodest little drawing on my way back to Bond Street, 
where at Mr. Paterson’s gallery a collection of Dutch 
pictures is on view. There I found two significant works, 
one a still life design by Wilhem Half, who has been dead 
since 1093—a loaf, cups, a pipe, some fruits of the earth 
which I have never eaten, and a piece of drapery, blue- 
green, hanging in folds, painted so beautifully that it 
was a delight to sit in a chair and look at it quietly, 
forgetful of the wind outside, and the crowds who were 
waiting to welcome President Loubet. The other picture 
was a chubby, ugly baby fastened in a nursery chair. 
The painter was Samuel van Hoogstraeten, who flourished, 
more or less, in the seventeenth century, and—well, he 
knew how to paint. 

C. : L. H. 


Science. 

Swimming. 

Systematically and grandiosely named, this subject falls 
under two heads, those of flotation and of natation proper. 
It is possible, of course, to swim under water, but the first 
question to consider is how one’s head may at all be kept 
above water; thereafter arises the further problem of 
locomotion. 

The initial question is one of specific gravity, which we 
may call the relation of the mass of the body to its volume. 
A ship floats when the volume of water which she 
displaces by her presence is equal in mass—or we may 
say, in weight—to her own. The human body, as a 
whole, displaces a volume of water of less than its own 
weight and therefore tends to sink. In other words, its 
specific gravity is higher than that of water: hence the 
problem of flotation. If we come to consider the vaiious 
parts of the body it is found that the head is the deciding 
factor. The rest of the body would float of itself. Not 
only is the head the heaviest part, but it is that which, 
from the necessity for respiration, must be kept above 
water. The more of the bead that is submerged, the 
easier is the problem of flotation, water affording it far 
more support than air. The swimmer, therefore, will 
often plunge his head into the more buoyant medium, and 
thereby help to obviate the difficulty of its weight, besides 
utilising it as a prow. 

But a fish is under the same imperative necessity to 
breathe as ourselves. It is not compelled to keep its heavy 
skull above water, because it can inspire the oxygen which 
is dissolved in the water itself. Even at the ocean bottom, 
two or five miles deep, it can obtain, in the Atlantic, 
oxygen which has been dissolved in the superficial waters 
of the Pole—waters so cold that they sink as they travel 
to warmer latitudes and carry the life-sustaining element 
to the denizens of the “ Deep’s untrampled floor.” The 
gills of the fish expose its blood to the oxygen-containing 
water, only a thin membrane intervening, and the gaseous 
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interchange is thus accomplished, in precisely the samp 
fashion as between the air and the blood in our lungs. 

By the minimum of muscular exertion—less, of course, 
in sea-water, with its greater specific gravity, than in 
fresh water— the swimmer is enabled to remain near the 
surface. In identical fashion does the bird support itself 
in the air, though at the expenditure of far more muscular 
energy. And as the science of aeronautics has lately 
taught us, dirigibility and motor power are only attainable 
if the object be heavier than the supporting medium., .M. 
Santos-Dumont will tell you that the only means of success 
in aerial navigation is the adoption of the “ heavier than 
air” principle. Similarly in swimming. No voluntary 
progress could be made—swimming would be impossible 
—if the human body were not heavier than water. 

Before considering the muscular problem I should like 
for one moment to revert to the feat of swimming under 
water. I have not the records at hand, but I believe one 
hundred yards have frequently been swum under water, 
and certainly more than four minutes have been spent 
under water without evil consequences. But it is quite 
useless to attempt the emulation of these feats unless 
you know the secret. If you desire to win a plate¬ 
diving competition by bringing up fifty or sixty plates 
from the bottom of a bath at one immersion you must first 
acquaint yourself with an interesting physiological fact. 
It is possible to hyper-aerate the blood. Before diving 
you must take a number of long and rapidly-succeeding 
breaths, far in excess of present need. Your blood—is 
thereby stored with sufficient oxygen for several minutes, 
and if you are active and have learnt to keep your eyes 
open under water you have a fair chance of victory. The 
same thing may easily be produced in an anaesthetized 
animal, by inflating its lungs with a pair of bellows. It 
will entirely cease to breathe for several minutes. There 
is simply no occasion. It is the production of this state, 
technically known as apnoea, which is the secret of 
successful long submersion. 

The young of man, almost alone amongst animals, has 
to learn to swim. Nevertheless he is at a great advantage 
as compared with such an animal as the dog which has no 
such extended surface as the human hand whereWith to 
propel himself. A demonstration of this simple mechanical 
fact is well afforded by an exhibition of swimming with 
large plates strapped on the hands and feet, wherewith a 
single stroke wifi propel the swimmer for yards. 

The act of swimming, as a feat of nervous co-ordina¬ 
tion, is a simple one for the obvious reason that it is 
symmetrical. Any pianist knows the difficulty of playing 
triplets with one hand and quavers with the other. So in 
all muscular action. In a symmetrical act such as 
Bwimming the two halves of the brain act in entire unison, 
the left or “leading” cerebral hemisphere (in right- 
handed persons) actuating the right arm and leg, and 
simply saying to the right half, “ Do as I do." This is 
assuming what is unproven but probable, that the 
volitional centre is in the “leading” hemisphere. Why 
each half of the brain should control the opposite half of 
the body is another question. 

One of the virtues of swimming is that it tends to 
develop all the muscles equally. Herein it is superior ta 
cycling or Association football, which neglect the arms, to 
tennis, which ignores one arm and develops “ tennis 
elbow ” in the other, and even to cricket which ignores 
the left arm except in batting. Not that for one moment 
do I desire to support the modem crazes which give 
appropriate exercises to develop every muscle—or every 
muscle known to the inventor—and which therein defy 
the fiat of evolution which is relegating some muscles, 
now useless, to a well-earned obscurity. The muscles of 
the foot were formerly indispensable to our arboreal 
ancestors, but are quite surperfluous in a plantigrade 
pedestrian mode of life. Swimming promotes the muscular 
development with some sense of proportion, but expends 
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no time in raising absurd lamps of hypertrophied muscle 
—hideous and useless—in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. 

Swimming naturally suggests the manner of handling a 
drowning person, which' is perhaps not, in the ordinary 
sense, scientific; and the means of resuscitating persons 
apparently drowned. The whole question of artificial 
respiration is now being experimentally studied by Prof. 
Schafer in Edinburgh at the instance of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London, and we may hopo for a 
final dictum as to the method which is most likely to 
restore the natural action of the respiratory centre of the 
brain in such cases. 

The high value of swimming as an exercise is complicated 
by the exposure of the skin to a medium of much lower 
temperature than itself. Generally speaking, it may be 
laid down that the value of a sea-bath is in inverse 
proportion to its length. The shorter the dip, the more 
marked is the healthy reaction of the circulation and the 
cutaneous functions. Of course, one is rapidly losing heat 
to the water all the time, and beyond a certain point this 
is undesirable. (The hen is immune to anthrax: but 
stand a hen with its feet in cold water and then inoculate 
the bacilli. The hen will become infected.) If this loss 
of heat be compensated by the evolution of much heat as 
a result of muscular action, as in swimming, one can afford 
to stay in much longer. None of the salts of sea-water 
are absorbed. The skin is absolutely water-proof—one of 
its most important functions. It is not well to bathe after 
a heavy meal nor whilst perspiring: and cramp—muscular 
spasm induced by cold—may be avoided by not staying in 
too long. If you come out of your machine with blue lips 
and chattering jaws you have done yourself more harm 
than good. The human supply of fat is not sufficient to be 
as effective a non-conductor of heat as is the blubber of the 
whale and the few other warm-blooded mammals whose 
ancestors were driven back to the sea—where all life began 
—by their competitors, long ages ago. C. W. Saleebt. 


Correspondence. 

Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems. 

Sib, —In the Academy of 4th inst. the “Bookworm” 
has referred to my projected issue of all Tennyson’s 
suppressed poems. He rightly points out that only the 
poems published before 1862 can be reprinted ; but only 
one poem by Tennyson published after that date has 
been suppressed : this is “ 1865-6,” published in “ Good 
Words ” in March 1868. With this exception all 
Tennyson’s suppressed poems will be included in my 
forthcoming issue of the “Avon Booklet.” Several of 
these poems have never been reprinted ; one has never 
hitherto been identified as Tennyson’s, though un¬ 
mistakably his. Others, including several of the poems 
specified by the “ Bookworm,” are reprinted in Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Life ” in an amended or mangled form. Several 
others are included in a little volume issued three years 
ago by Mr. J. E. Tutin. Mr. Churton Collins has 
included in the appendix to his “ Early Poems of 
Tennyson ” all the poems finally rejected from the 
volumes of 1830 and 1832. But though he makes the 
most trivial emendations in these poems the subject of 
footnotes, with strange inconsistency he ignores entirely 
Tennyson's uncollected contributions to periodicals. With 
the example of the official “ Life ” before me, in which 
ban been printed so much that Tennyson deemed un¬ 
worthy of publication, I do not think the proposal to 
reprint poems which Tennyson did at one time deem 
worthy of publication need arouse anything but interest. 

May I appeal to your readers for assistance? In an 
article on Tennyson’s Early Poems in the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” for October 1865, reference is made to a poem 
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by Tennyson, “ Arm, Arm, Arm,” published about 1852.. 
This I can trace nowhere, nor is it mentioned in any 
bibliography. Is it not a confusion with “ Form, 
Riflemen, Form ” ?—Yours, &c., 

Warwick. The Publisher “ Avon Booklet.” 


“Sinfi Lovell” and “ Rhona Boswell.” 

Sir, —The excellent remarks in the Academy of 27 June 
upon the subject of actual portraiture in fiction, apropos of 
“Sinfi Lovell” and “Rhona Boswell,” have elicited this 
week an equally excellent letter from your correspondent, 

“ J., St. Ives.” For some reason or another there seems ' 
to be an unusual amount of curiosity in regard to the 
identity of these two gyp3y girls. It is not merely that, 
the published enquiries upon the subject may be numbered 
by hundreds, but I am constantly receiving letters from 
unknown correspondents asking whether the two 
characters are portraits. There was, however, nothing 
“cryptic” (as “ J.” suggests) in my replies to the 
late Jean Ingelow and to Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, 
and I certainly did not intend to “ play hide and seek 
in that satisfactory ambush, actual type.” “ Sinfi Lovell ” 
and “ Rhona Boswell ” are portraits, and yet they are 
types—types cf two entirely different kinds of Romany 
Chi; and there is nothing self-contradictory in this state¬ 
ment. When “ Gypsy Smith ” says, as he is constantly 
doing, in the pulpit, that Sinfi Lovell is “ the truest 
portrait of a gypsy girl ever painted," he is considering 
the character as a type merely. For he never knew her. 
But when on my first describing Sinfi in the “Athemeum ” 
(long before the publication of “ Aylwin ”), the most 
eminent gypsologist then living, who was then a stranger 
to me, wrote and told me that he at once “recognised the 
girl,” he was considering her as an individual merely. 
And so with regard to Rhona Boswell, in “ The Coming 
of jLove,” Jean Ingelow having been drawn strongly to 
this character, and, knowing a good deal of humble life 
herself, saw something in Rnona’s first love letter, when 
it appeared in the “ Athemeum,” which made her feel 
pretty sure that the missive of which the poem gave a 
versification was, as she said, “a red letter.” And yet 
the character of Rhona Boswell is so entirely representative 
of a certain type of Romany Chi that the late F. H. 
Groome in “ Gypsy Folk Tales ” gives an anecdote 
characteristic of Rhona’s peculiar kind of self-pleasing 
whim. Indeed, everyone who read Groome’s anecdote 
felt sure that the gypsy girl in question was none other 
than Rhona’s very seif. “ The plain man ” (says J.) 
“cannot connect types and actuality without a severe 
mental strain.” Does he realize that there is not in the-, 
whole range of criticism a more interesting question than > 
the one he here raises ? Volumes might be written about 
characters drawn by the great masters in fiction, such as 
Scott, Thackeray, George Meredith, Hardy, and others, 
that are at once types and individualities. As the Academy 
is in the habit of going into first principles, I wonder that 
the matter has not before now been threshed out in its 
columns.—Yours, &c., Theodore Watts-Denton. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. ig8 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of a Summer Evening, either in prose or verse. We award the 
prize to Mrs. Wills-Harper, 24, Canning Street, Liverpool, for the 
following:— 

From the meadows came the sound of the hay-makers and the 
gee-woo-ah ” of the waggoner. The long shadows on the grass 
deepened into purple distance. In a thicket a blackbird welled out 
his evensong of praise. On the gables tbe swallows’ ecstatic throb 
rose up through the ether. Over the grey stone wall trailed masses 
of York and Lancaster roses. In a corner of the garden a great bush 
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of sweetbriar mingled its perfume; with lad’s love and sweet pea. 
Peeping into the dormer windows, the honeysuckle aeemed to breathe 
all the summers of the centuries the glorious world hail ever known. 
Flame-coloured clouds in the West changed through a phantasma¬ 
goria of shades to opal, then again to the clear blue green of a robin’s 
egg. A star came out low in the western horizon. The tramp, tramp 
of tired feet, and the merry clatter of women and girl's voices, follow 
the last load of hay into the rick yard. Woolen bottles clink 
against delf mugs, a trailing of chain cart trnccs across the stone 
yard, iron latches clank into their sockets. A munching of oats in 
the stables. The thud of barn door bars. Heavy boots clamtier up 
the garret stairs. The thatch on the roof crackles iike an old man's 
laugh (perhaps in memory of the summer when it was young). 

Ilown in the meadows the shrews whistle gaily to each oilier, that 
once more they are in possession. The beetle drone* his evensong. 
Oreat white moths like the ghosts of dead butterflies sweep slowly 
and stately by. 

The high grey green stack that has just lieen harvested seems to 
breathe and live again, as the dews arise and encircle it. Upwards 
towards the Lover's moon rises its perfume like incense from fields 
svhich the Lord had blessed. 


Other replies follow :— 

All day a clinging mist did bide 
The mountains high, the valley wide, 

The earth was like a weeping bride. 

” But will the Bridegroom lift the veil. 

Or will all gracious usage fail— 

The Bride unkiss'd, forlorn, and pale! ” 

Though rob'd in midsummer she pass’d unkiss'd— 

"No sunbeam broke the dead white mist 
Which light itself conld not resist. 

Nor had we known the day's decline 
But for an ancient pagan sign 
Which claim’d the eve to be divine. 

Beneath us, ere the day was done, 

Here, there, more conquering than the sun 
Flar’d up the bonfires of St. John. 

[C. H. M.] 


Spaces of glimmering silver, spaces of beryl green 
Failing blue and deepening rose the linden boughs between, 
Jubilant thrushes calling, while twilit veils are falling 
Across the western ro3cs their fervent fires to screen. 

White throats amid the vespers of wrens and robins call, 
Moths quit the shadowy shelter of ivy on the wall, 

The spider stops her spinning, for her leisure time's beginning 
And filmed across with dewdrops are the hangings of her hall. 

Grey clouds invade the silver, the green they overrun ; 

There is no stun of crimson where lately died the sun. 

Time’s finger that was lifted, falls, and a point has shifted 
Upon the dial of the earth ; another day is done. 

, [N. C., London.] 


A sky of veiled light: a languorous rest from aching heats; 
•crystal stars in the dark bowl of heaven : and a tender sadness 
Brooding upon the earth. [B. C. H., London.] 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Ncwbolt (Rev. W. C. E.), The Cardinal Virtue*.(Bream) 8/6 

Nicoll (Rev. W. Robertson), Edited by, The Expositor. Vol. VII. 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 7/6 
Hayford (Rev. Mark 0.), Weat Africa and Christianity 

(Baptist Tract Society) net 2/6 
Ford (Harold), The Decadence of Preaching.(Stock) net 2/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Flake (Isabella Howe), A Field of Folk.(Badger, UJS.A.) ftl.00 

Hayward (Eilward F.), The Mothers.( » j $0.75 

Powell (H. Arthur), Young Ivy on old Walls.( „ ) 

Gather (Willi* Sibert), April Twilights.( „ ) $1.00 

Adams (Mary M.), The Song of Midnight....( „ ) $1.50 

Trask (Katrina), Sonnets and Lyrics.( „ ) 

Challis (James Courtney). Indian Summer.( „ ) 

Jackson (Katherine H. McDonald) Summer Songs in Idlene®( * ) 

Hummer (H. Talbot), Semanoud.•....( „ ) $1.00 

Waddington (Horace), Fifty Sonnets.(Brimley Johnson) net 2/6 

Mo'.ler (Wilhelm), Are the Critics Right?.(Religious Ttact Society) 2,6 

Cody (Sherwin), A Selection from the Best English Essays.(McOlurg) net $1.00 

Ash (Valentine), Poems......(Richards) uet 5,0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Chambers (E. K.), The Mediaeval Stage. 2 Vol*.(Clarendon Pres?) net 25.0 

Bodley (John Edward Courtenay), The Corotation of Edward the Seventh-’ 

(Methuen) net 21/0 

Matthews (John Hoi won), Cardiff Record*. Vol. IV.(Sotherau) 

Snow (lit. Rev. Abbott), Sketches of old Downside.(Sands) net I/O 

Growoll (A.), Three Centuries of English Bonktrade Bibliography..(Low) net 21/0 
Cliamberlain (Arthur B.», Thomas Gainsborough......(Duckworth) net 2/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gray (Andrew), A Pilgrimage ti Bible I amis.'.(Skefflngton) 3/6 

Leyiaud (John), The Shakerpearj Country Illustrated.(Newness) net 3,0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ccutts (John), The Witness of Science to tl e Method of Christ’s Kingdom 

(Hygienic Publishing Agency) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Merrill (Elmer Truesdall), Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Platt (Arthur), Edited by. The Iliad of Homer. Book XVIII.(Blackie) 3/6 

Morgan (R. B.). Elementary Graphs.( „ ) 1/6 

Warner (George Townsend), Name LUta for Repetition.( „ ) 1'6 

Clarke (G. H.h Labiclie’s Le Voyage do Monsieur l’errichon .( „ ) O/M 

Cotterill (H. Ib), Edited by. The NibHungenlied. ( „ ) 0.6 

Harvey (W. F.), Edited by, Danish Self-Taught.(Marlborough) 2,u 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Praga (Mrs. Alfred), Cookery and Housekeeping.(Chapman and Hall) net 5/0 

Wrixon (Sir Henry), Jacob Shumate. 2 Vol?.(Macmillan) net 21,0 

Brown (James Duff), Manual of Library Economy 

(Scott, Greenwood & Co.) net 7 6 

Ford (Sewell), llortes Nine.(Newncs) 6/0 

Booth (Chatlcs), Life and Lal>our of the People in Loudon. Final Volume 

(Macmillan) net 5/0 

Walters (D. F.), Francis Vane ; A Labourer.(Sonnenschien) 3/6 

Grieve (Ed. B.), How to Become a Commercial Traveller.(Unwin) I/O 

Van Vorst ( Mr«. John and Marie), The Woman Who Toils.(Richards) 6,0 

March ( Eleurmr). Three Naughty Elves.(Liberty) net 1/0 

“ T. P’s. Weekly.” Vol. I..'. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Lytton (Lord), Night and Morning.(Nelson) net 2 0 

Lamb’s Works.(Newnes) net 3 6 

Hunt (Leigh), Daute’s Divine Comedy.( ,. ) net 2 6 

Kingsley (Henry), Ravenshoc.(Ward, Lock) 0/d 


SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 


Competition No. 199 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prise of One Guinea for the best prose 
•description of any River. Not to exceed 23u words. 


Rules. 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academt, 
43, Chancery Lane, \V.C„” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 15 July, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
name than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


The issue of “ T.P.’s WEEKLY ” of July 24lh will he a 
DOUBLE NUMBER, consisting of 64 pages. 

Price 2d. 

The contents will include, in addition to numerous Special 
Articles, Reviews, mid .Short Stories, 

A COMPLETE NEW STORY 

(of about 20,not) words) 

By Miss BR ADDOIN, 

Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret," Sic. 

Other Contributors will Include :— 

T. P. O’Connor, David Christie Murray, 

H. B. Marriott-Watson, Arnold Bennett, 

Morley Roberts, Bert Kennedy, 

John O’London, &c., &c. 

Of all Newsagents. Every Friday Morning. 
Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

‘T.P.’s WEEKLY.” 
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SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 

Ready July 24th. 

Price 2d. 64 PAGES. Price 2d. 


The Contents will include, in addition to numerous Reviews, 
Short Stories, ami Special Articles, 

A COMPLETE NEW STORY 

(Of about 20,000 words) entitled— 

“AS THE HEART KNOWETH,” 

BY 

Miss BRADDON, 

Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” Ac. 

Other Contributors will include : 

T. P. O’CONNOR EDMOND DOWNEY 

H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON ARNOLD BENNETT 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY JOHN 0’ LONDON 
&e. &c. 


2d. 64 PA6E8. 2d. 

Offices: Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

F’oap. Bro. ONE SHILLISa EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contribution 
from His Excellency E. J. Phrlps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Ruskin, LL.D.; Robert Brownino, A. W. 
Kinolake, and Sir Theodorb Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THB NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLB OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and ita BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THB SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WE8TON-SHPER-1CARB. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

< LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR. ) 

J LLANPAIRFKCHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, t 
ABBRY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABHRDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTW8-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FESTINIOG. 
BABMOUTH. DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

botela throughout the world. 

"What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book aa this, which teaches to much that it outside the ntnal scope of suoh 
rofomes I "—The Dimes. 

“It rer; emphatically tops them all ."—Daily Graphic. 

“The beat Handbook to London ever iaiued."— Liverpool Daily Poll. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED,»«.—«0 Illustrations, *4 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,600 Referencet to ail Street» and Placet of Interest 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 

London: SiurKiN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd., 

The Hallway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York: Brentano's. 


SANDS Co. 

ROBERT WALLACE. 

Life and Last Leaves. 


Edited by J. CAMPBELL SMITH 

and WILLIAM WALLACE. 


'■ Few biographies of the season should be more genial rending , 
than that of the late Robert Wallace, M.P ."—Poll Mall Gazette. 

*• It will be found a book of very great interest." 

—British Weekly, 

‘‘The volume is sure to excite wide interest.”— Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 


THE FRIARS AND HOW 

THEY CAME TO ENGLAND. 

Being a Translation of Thomas of Eccleston’s “De Adventu 
F.F. Minorom in Angliam.” Done into English, with an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay on the Spirit and Genius of the Franciscan 
Friars, 

By FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 

“ Scholarly, suggestive, and well written .”—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, price !>». 

r -- 

ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. 

Arranged by W. M. ROSSETTI. 

“ The volume will be eagerly read by the many who profess a 
special admiration for the work of tire Rossettis. It forms an 
imi>ortant contribution to the literature of a prominent chapter In 
the history of art in the lilth century.”— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Rossetti's hook carries the reader for a spell into the 
immediate company of men whom it was a joy to know.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

Demy 8vo, price 10s. (id. net. 


London: la, Burleigh Street, Strand. 


NEIL MUNRO'S 

NEW NOVEL 

CHILDREN 
OF TEMPEST 

is now ready, price 6s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


ORDER TO VIEW. 

LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL 

Reasons for Helping. 

The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of the East End. 

No one can ever suggest that it should be moved one foot from ita present site. 
This is the only General Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes j£iH),0U0 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only £22,000 comes from 
investments. . 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as Out-patients, and no less than 13,160 
were treated as In-]>atients. 

It is the largest Hospital for Men. 

It is the largest Hospital for Women. 

It is the largest Hospital for Children In England. 

Contributions may be sent to the 

Hon. Sydney Holland, 

Chairman, London Hospital, E. 

N.B.—On production of this Order from the “Academy ” you will be shown all 
over the building. , 
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GE0R6E RDUTLEDGE ASONS. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE: PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF. By L ieut.-Colonel 

E. S. MAY, C.M.G., Royal Artillery, Profess Jr at the Staff College. Hvo, 7*. 6d. net. 

“A very important contribution to the consideration of a very important problem. No one probably i* 
better qualified to treat of tin subject of Imperial Defence, regarded from a military point of view, than the 
present Profcs)or of Military Art and History of the Stiff College, and we arj therefore very glad that he has 
given us his views on the matter.”— Failed s*rric-Gazette. 

“Colonel May is one of our most accompUshed, and nt the sune time mo»t sensible writers on military 
subjects, and one would not go fa" wrong in taking nearly everything In* siys here an goijx*!.'’ ahn j nr He raid. 

“A new work of the first importance. The work is a very valuible one, and it contains several chapters of 
great public interest .”—Belfast Sac* letter. 

“Colonel May lias just written a most excellent work on Imperial Defence, the best and sanest work of the 
kind, perhaps, that the subject has yet called forth .”—Daily Sac*. 


HISTORY or BRITISH BIRDS. By the 

Rer. F. o. Morris, M.A. A New Edition (1903), 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date,ana 
extea leil by the addition of several new pieces 
nui new plates, is Now Ready. The work is in 
■lx volume), su par-royal 8vo, with 409 Plates, 
painted by hand, prise 9)a. net. “It is a work 
which every lover of nature, every om who wishes 
to become intimately acquainted with the 
feathered tribe* of our land, ought by all means 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry It., Richard I., and John). By Sir JAMES H. 

RAMSAY, Bart., M.A. Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 

“Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn him the gratitude of ail students of the Angevin 
period.”— The Times. 

CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor G. VILLA. Forming the New 
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The Literary Week. 

We have received since our last issue twenty-seven new 
works, ten new editions, and nine novels. The new 
editions include a second issue of Mrs. Henry Ady’s 
“ Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan,” and a new edition 
of the perennially popular “ Last of the Mohicans.” Big 
biographies of not very interesting people continue to be 
a note in publishing; this week three have reached us. 
Among the books of the week we note the following:— 

A History of American Literature. By William P. 
Trent. 

A volume in the “ Short Histories of the Literatures of 
the World ” series. In the main Prof. Trent has followed 
his predecessors in the series, but in one important respect 
there is a marked difference—an enlarged scale of treatment 
has been employed. This was necessitated by the fact 
that American literature is a creation of the nineteenth 
century, and that it was impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with living writers. Hence the pioneers of American 
lettero have received fuller treatment than the scope of 
previous volumes allowed. Prof. Trent admits that his 
treatment of such men as Holmes and Lowell is tentative 
and impressionistic; they almost belong to our own 
generation, and their true place is still open to question. 

Memories of Vailima. By Isobel Strong and Lloyd 
Osbourne. 

A slight volume. It opens with some verses written by 
Stevenson in 1872. We quote the third stanza:— 

She is not dead, this friend— not dead, 

But, in the path wo mortals tread. 

Got some few, trifling steps ahead 
And nearer to the end, 

So that you, too, once past the lxsnd, 

Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 

Three divisions of the volume—“ Vailima Table Talk,” 
“ Pola,” and “ Samoan Songs ”—are by Mrs. Strong, and 
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one — “Mr. Stevenson’s Home Life at Vailima" — by 
Mr. Osbourne. Mr. Osbourne’s contribution concludes 
thus: “ When he was detained in town at night, or by 
some mischance was late of returning to Vailima, it was 
his command that the house should be lit throughout so 
that be might see it shining through the forest on his 
home-coming. . . . Where better could I stop than at 

this picture—the tired man drawing rein in ‘ The Road 
of the Loving Heart,’ and gazing up at the lights of 
home ? ” 

Imperial India. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

An individual and unconventional contribution to the 
literature of the Durbar. Mrs. Craigie has set down her 
impressions frankly. Thus we read: “ No one on the 
8pot would maintain that the deportment of the Indian 
chiefs could bear comparison with that of well-bred 
Italians, Frenchmen, or Englishmen. They may be 
amiable, and a number are probably sincere, but they are 
curiously lacking in grace or graciousness.” The author 
has not adopted the attitude of the picturesque reporter— 
though there are a few admirable descriptive passages; 
she has rather attempted to state the philosophical and 
imperial ideas which are of the very essence of our hold 
on India. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an appreciation of 
William Ernest Henley. It was as a poet that he was 
best known to the large world; but the smaller world of 
his friends and acquaintances felt his personality and his 
influence. That meant much. Even those who had not 
seen much of him latterly were always conscious that he 
was there in the background. He remained the Chief. 
He was a splendid taskmaster,*and if he did not spare his 
contributors, he spared hitnself less. The passion of 
perfection was liis, and very sure he was of the wav of 
perfection in writing. Having made up his mind to 
reject an article by some young man he was shaping, he 
would yet work upon it in that minute handwriting till 
every line of the original manuscript was changed. The 
emendations were magnificent, but—the thing was changed, 
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the runnel of individuality of the aspiring writer had 
been swamped in the Henley sea. And what a sea it was. 
The words capered, the paragraphs leaped, allusions 
frisked like lambs: you read breathlessly, and you left off 
breathless. A brilliant Editor he was, but hardly the 
Editor the public wants, for the public likes variety. 
Henley gave them himself, his best self, but always his own 
robustious himself. To his staff, particularly to those who 
were learning their business, he was Jove and the patient 
father in one. He told them to do their best, he got the 
best, and his commendation was unconventional, but very 
satisfying. When Mr. Kipling sent him a certain fine 
poem Henley telegraphed to him “ God bless you.” 


Wheueveb he lived he was always at home, for as all the 
world knows he was crippled, dependent upon crutches, 
and even in his own room always trying to get ease by 
change of position. To that room, from time to time came 
everybody, and the talk was unforgettable. His rolling 
figure filled the eye, the great red man as he was before 
his hair and beard whitened, with the large, sensitive, 
kindly face, puckering into amusement, or expanding with 
a great, shaking laugh. So Dumas must have laughed. 
He was no toyer with dead sea fruit, no pretender that 
what he did was unimportant. He loved praise, and it 
did one good to share his pride in his poems, and to hear 
him purr when 6ome young admirer sat at his feet and 
placed the great ones, living and dead, in their places. It 
did one good to be in bis company, for he truly dwelt in a 
blow, and men go forth to battle 
shouting. He really meant the following passage in the 
preface to his "Lyra Heroica”: “To set forth, as only 
art can, the beauty and the joy of living, the beauty and 
the blessedness' of death, the glory of battle and adventure, 
the nobility of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion 
even—the dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of 
patriotism, that is my ambition here.” 


He inspired many books, and in the right way, for his 
cry was always—“ Take yourself seriously : I)o your best: 
Overcome! ” And no man of our time had so many books 
dedicated to him. But to the larger world, as we have 
said, it is as a poet that he is best known : it was when 
he was an inmate of the Edinburgh Infirmary thirty years 
ago, attracted there by the fame of Lister, that his muse 
first became articulate, and there it was, this week, that 
the managers met to record their deep regret at his death : 
it was in that Infirmary that he first met It. L. Stevenson : 
it was Stevenson who, in 1888. was proud to hail hie 
friend as poet. Stevenson’s “ Christmas Sermon ” ends : 
“ From a recent book of verse, where there is more than 
one such beautiful and manly poem, I take this memorial 
piece: it says better than I can, what I love to think : let 
it be our parting word.” He then quotes a poem from 
Henley’s “Book of Verses ” which closes on this passage. 
It has crooned through many minds this past week : — 

So lx> my passing ! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing. 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


A cheat deal has been made in certain quarters, 
particularly in America, of the resemblance between 
the career of Julie Le Breton, in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“ Lady Bose’s Daughter,” and actual events in the life 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. The whole question is 


very fairly stated by a writer in the current “ Edinburgh 
Review ” :— 

In many respects there is little more than suggestion. 
Lady Henry is a clever and bad-tempered old lady, of whom 
plenty were to lx- found in London in the eighteenth as they 
are in the twentieth century. But she bears but a faint 
resemblance to Madame du Deiland. Where is the faithful 
Wiart and Horace Walpole with his curious devotion to his 
blind friend? Nor is the company which assembled at 
Madame du Deffand's littlo salon in the convent of Saint 
Joseph and in .Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s modest apart¬ 
ments innieSaint-L'ominiqueat all like the people with whom 
Mrs. Humphry Ward fills Lady Henry's drawiDg-room jn the 
West End of London. Points of character have unquestion¬ 
ably lieen gathered from real traits in Mademoiselle do 
Lespinasse ; her tact, her talent for intrigue are reproduced 
in the ways of Julie Le Breton, and the unreasoning love of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's heroine for Warkwortli is obviously 
founded on the passion of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse for de 
CiuilxTt; while in the respectful affection of Dr. Meredith, 
the eminent editor, for Julie I e Breton we see a faint 
resemblance to the steady and helpful regard of D’Alembert 
for .Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. The novelty and ingenuity 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward's plan necessarily gives to “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter ” a freshness of treatment which has added 
much to its popularity as a story, but historically her thought¬ 
ful work is of slight importance. Julie I,e Breton neither 
explains nor alters our views of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 

Some people seemed to think that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had no business to adapt fact to fiction. But that is a 
point of view which cannot seriously be maintained for a 
moment. 


Is the same number of the “ Edinburgh Review ” we 
find an article on Crabbe which opens thus:— 

Crahhe’s place on the slopes if not on the heights of Par¬ 
nassus is so secure that he needs no apologist to win him n 
hearing. That his popularity has increased in recent years, 
we may judge from the fact that two volumes of selections 
from his poems have lieen published lately, and a biography 
and criticism by (.'anon Ainger is promised. 

We cannot discuss here the question whether Crabbe’s 
place is on Parnassus or elsewhere; he certainly has a 
place in literature. But it would really be interesting to 
know whether there has been any actual revival of Crabbe’s 
popularity. The fact that two volumes of selections from 
his poems have been published during the last four years 
proves nothing. Our belief is, though we state it witli 
diffidence, that no active revival of interest in Crabbe is 
at all possible to-day. With the inevitable swing of the 
pendulum he may, however, come in again. 


We can never sufficiently thank the “ New York 
American ” for the sayings of certain writers who 
contribute to its literary page. An article on eighteenth 
century women concludes thus :— 

There is in woman a natural temperament which docs not 
change much. She is always the same and always diverse. 
1 hie may define her not better than life itself of which alio is 
the source. 

That last sentence seems to dispose of theology and 
science, and everything else ! 


We have received from Messrs. Spalding and Hodge a 
specimen of a new hand-made paper to be known as 
“Aldwych.” It is manufactured upon hand-sewn moulds, 
and as far as possible is a reversion to the craftsmanship 
of three centuries ago. Fuller, the makers remind us, 
said that “ paper participates in some sort of the character 
of the country which makes it; the Venetian being neat, 
subtile, and courtlike; the French—light, slight and 
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slender; and the Dutch—thick, corpulent and gross, 
sucking up the ink with the sponginess thereof.” This 
“ Aldwych ” paper is beautiful in texture and surface. 


Mr. Bridges’ ex|>eriments in Stone's prosody, to which 
we referred recently, havo moved Mr. T. S. Omond to the 
following protest:— 

Lines Improvised after reading some recent 
Quantitative Hexameters. 

What, for this sorry verse our native metre abandon, 

Lur’d by offers of effects new, strange, scientific, if wo 
Practise an exotic art, the habits of Greek speech using ! 
Shall Shakespeare’s melodies, Milton's great harmonies, 
outdone 

Yield to a hexameter by rules of arithmetic inspir’d ? 
Could Shelley thus have sung? Could Burns have so 
passionately 

Told that a man's a man aye, his rank the guinea’s stamp 
merely ? 

Browning might to a tune like this have woven enigmas, 
Arnold found his numerous Ah’s! eomo handily helpful. 
But Tennyson—we know what a farce such quantity-hunting 
Seem’d to his ear, unlike that “ strong-wing’d music of 
ill uiner." » 

Oh folly, oh madness! What unexpectedly pedantic 
Garb for an English muse ! That a poet, truly a songster, 
Fam’d for his metrical knowledge and his mastery of 
rhythm, 

leaving asido his lyre, should count and carve syllables thus, 
Tie round his neck a Stone, and sink in nu ocean of 
oddness ! 

To which the fond disciples replieth, in elegiac metre :— 

Most unsympathetic critic, envy alone can occasion 
Such premature cavilling ; you aro unintelligent. 

Bead grammar, and study words, their hulk, their 
“combative accents”; 

So shall your petty soul quickly the master adore. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc's second article in the “ Pilot ” on 
the poets of the French Renaissance deals with Francois 
Villon—a figure enveloped in an atmosphere of sordid 
romance, genius, and crime. Mr. Belloc writes :— 

He was poor ; he was amative; he was unsatisfied. This 
vigour, therefore, led in bis actions to a mere wildness ; clothed 
in this wildness the rare fragments of his life have descended 
to us. He professed to teach, but he haunted taverns, and 
loved the roaring of songs. He lived at random from his 
twentieth year in one den or another along the waterside. 
Affection brought him now to his mother, now to his old 
guardian priest, hut not for long; lie returned to adventure- 
such as it was. He killed a man, was arrested, condemned, 
pardoned, exiled ; ho wandered and again found Paris, and 
again—it seems—stumbled down his old lane of violence and 
dishonour. 

Everything about Villon was mysterious ; his name even 
was an enigma, and no one knows how or when he died. 
His last verse was written in 1461, in his thirtieth year ; 
two years later his last signature was written. After that 
all is conjecture :— 

You may pursue fantastic legends, you will not find the 
man himself again. Some say a final quarrel got him hanged 
at last—it is improbable: no record or even tradition of it 
remains. Rabelais thought him a wanderer in England. 
Poitou preserves a story of his later passage through her 
fields, of how still he drank and sang with boon companions, 
and of how, again, he killed a man. . . . Maybe, he only 

ceased to write ; took to teaching soberly in the University, 
and lived in a decent inheritance to see new splendours 
growing npon Europe. It may very well be, for it is in such 
characters to desire in early manhood decency, honour, and 
repose. Put for us the man ends with his last line. . . . 

It was the end, also, of a world. The first presses were 
creaking, Constantinople had fallen, Greek was in Italv, 
Leonardo lived, the sails of Vasco di Gama were ready—in 
that new light lie disappears. 


The influence and greatness of Villon can hardly be 
estimated ; he brought a new note into French poetry, 
and, as it were, taught tli3 Paris which he loved and 
hated how to mingle satire with its suavity. But he had 
infinite tenderness, too, and a rare spiritual sense. Ho 
was, indeed, one of those rare spirits who mingle gold and 
dross to the confounding of all theory. 


The “ New York Times Saturday Review ” makes 
Mr. Meredith’s recent message to the press concerning 
his illness the text for a curious and wholly misunder¬ 
standing article. By some strange perversity it extracts 
from that kindly and characteristic message a spirit of 
ungraciousness and peevishness, as though Mr. Meredith 
should say—the people will not buy my books, why 
should they worry about my health ? That attitude is the 
last in the world which Mr. Meredith would adopt, as 
any intelligent reader of his work should know. The 
“ New York Times Saturday Review ” then delivers 
itself to this effect:— 

. . . it is perfectly plain that George Meredith would 

ho a better novelist if lie had Wen actually forced to pay 
attention to the British public, as was the ease with his 
distinctly greater predecessor, Charles iioade, who also 
approached the British public from the exclusive point of 
view of “county families," hut who also had sense enough to 
perceive how a proud British Squire had to write, in order to 
conciliate the British reading public. 

We do not quite understand wliat this means, but what 
we do grasp of it lias to do entirely with commercialism. 
Mr. Meredith is hardly likely to be popular in America 
if such views have any. effective currency. In the 
meantime we aro quite content to sit still and smile. 


During the four years which have passed since the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England was begun, 
nine volumes have been published ; seven others are now 
Dearly ready for publication, and seventeen other counties 
are in a forward state. The work is to be extended to 
Wales, and the Prince of Wales has consented to become 
president of the special committee to be formed for the 
purposo. 


Readers of the “British Weekly” and the able 
journalist himself who writes over the namo Claudius 
Clear can hardly fail to bo amused by “Punch’s” parody 
this week. Under the title, “ The Correspondence of 
Claudius Drear,” we read :— 

In discussing lack of knowledge, f might point to the com¬ 
parative ignorance of many critics. Whenever I meet a man 
with pretensions to literary knowledge I put to him this 
question :—“ Who is Jane Brown?” Neither Mr. Andrew 
Lang nor Sir M. K. Grant-Duff could answer this. I question, 
if the monumental erudition of the late Lord Acton could 
have solved the problem. Yet the answer is a simple one— 
when you know. Jane Brown is my upper housemaid. 

There is no excuse for ignorance in a journalist. The 
reviewer in “I’ickwick ” who read up for China under the 
letter C, and Metaphysics under the letter M, had tho root of 
the matter in him, though his methods were a little crude. 
It has often seemed to me that the great saving of “Hamlet,” 
“ The world is my parish,” shoidd be tho journalist’s motto. 
If I might introduce a personal note into these pages, I would 
say that I trace my entire journalistic success to the fact that 
I know everything about everything accurately. Yet the 
possession cf such unique knowledge is a drawback. I often 
lie awake through the dreary watches of the night, appalled 
and overcome by the contemplation of my own erudition. 
No, if l were to advise a yoiAg man about to begin life I 
should say. “If you wish to lie successful, know everything — 
but if you wish to be happy, let there lx’ some things you do 
not know.” 

This is real and legitimate parody. 
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When Mrs. Maude translated Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” 
it will be remembered she announced her wish to devote 
the amount realised from sales to certain public purposes. 
The original object of the fund was to aid the settlement 
of the Doukhobors in Canada; that purpose has now been 
accomplished in so far as the main body of the Douk¬ 
hobors willing to leave Russia is concerned. The figures 
supplied in the Committee’s report are interesting. From 
Apnl 1900 to June 1903, the American royalties amounted 
to over £1,600 and the English only to £200. The sales 
have increased in England recently owing to the production 
of “ Resurrection ” as a play: but the difference between 
England and America is rather startling. 


Bibliographical. 

It is too soon to construct the bibliography of Mr. Henley, 
but a few notes may be interesting in the meantime. I 
confine myself, of course, to what he published in book 
form. The first title-page on which his name figured 
was, apparently, that of the “ Twenty Etchings by J. F. 
Millet, to which he contributed a biographical notice 
of the painter. Then there seems to have been a break 
till 1888, in which year, besides publishing “A Book of 
Verses,” he wrote “ stories of the plays ” for the 
“ ‘ Graphic ’ Gallery of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” and a 
“Note on Romanticism” and biographies of the artists 
for an account of the Edinburgh International Exhibition 
of Industry, Science, and Art. To 1889 belong the 
historical and biographical notes written for “A Century 
of Artiste,” the memorial of a Glasgow exhibition. In 
1890 came “ Views and Reviews ” (first series) and “ Slang 
and its Analogues ” (with J. S. Farmer); in 1891, “ Lyra 
Heroics ” (anthology); in 1892, “ The Song of the Sword and 
other Verses,” the first of the “ Tudor Translations ” which 
he edited, and the volume of “Three Plays” which he 
wrote with R. L. Stevenson. “ London Voluntaries, the 
Song of the Sword, and Other Verses ” belongs to 1893. 
In 1894 we had his “ English Prose ” (with Mr. Whibley). 
With 1895 came another anthology—" A London Garland,” 
and “Macaire” (his fourth play, with Stevenson). The 
edition of Burns, undertaken with Mr. Henderson, began 
to come out in 1896, which also saw a complete edition 
of the Plays, and the beginning of an enterprise destined 
not to be completed—the edition of Byron. “English 
Lyrics—Chaucer to Poe ” appeared in 1897. 

In 1898, besides issuing nis collected Poems, Mr. Henley 
enned some quatorzains for Mr. Nicholson’s “London 
'ypes ” and an introduction to Mr. De Thierry’s 
“ Imperialism," besides sharing with Mr. George Wynd- 
ham the editing of the Poems of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. In 
1898 also the essay on Burns was issued separately. 
In 1899 came “Hawthorn and Lavender: Songs and 
Madrigals,” with an introduction to the works of Smollett. 
For “ Things Seen,” by G. W. Steevens (1900), Mr. Henley 
wrote a memoir of the author, and in the same year 
figured with H. F. Brown and H. G. Dakyns as an editor 
of the Poems of T. E. Brown. To 1900 belongs also his 
booklet, “For England’s Sake—Verses and Songs in 
Time of War.” In 1901 “ Hawthorn and Lavender ” 
was reprinted “with other Verses.” To the Works of 
Hazlitt (1902) he contributed an introduction ; in 1902, 
also, appeared the second series of “ Views and Reviews ” ; 
and it is only a few weeks since his “ Song of Speed ” 
was reprinted in pamphlet form. I do not profess that the 
above list is complete, and shall be glad to be informed 
of any inaccuracies. 

Talking of Mr. Meynell’s “ unconventional biography ” 
of Lord Beaconsiield, one may note that, though the 
“official” memoir is yet to be written (or, at any rate, 
published), Disraeli has had biographers galore. To keep 


to recent years only, there was the little monograph by 
Mr. Harold Gorst in the “Victorian Era” series (1900), 
while in 1890 there was the biographical sketch by Mr. 
Froude and the “Disraeli in Outline” of Mr. F. C. 
Brewster. These had been preceded by Mr. Kebbel’s 
useful summary in the “ Statesmen ” series (1888). 
Perhaps the most readable of all the books on Lord 
Beaconsfield was Sir W. A. Fraser’s “ Disraeli and His 
Day ” (1891), and there is some pleasant gossip about 
him in Sir John Skelton’s “ Table Talk of Shirley ’ (1895). 
All journalists have on their shelves the memoirs by 
T. Macknight and Francis Hitchman, which, as literature, 
do not count. Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s unfinished “ Life ” 
of Disraeli (1878) was only a political pamphlet. And, 
meanwhile, best of all are the “Letters” (final edition, 
1887) in which Disraeli portrayed himself between the 
years 1830 and 1852. 

The new volume of the “ Library Hazlitt” will consist, 
it seems, mainly of such selections from Hazlitt’s criticisms 
of the theatre as were re-published in book form. The 
first of these selections was made in 1818 and issued under 
the title of “ A View of the English Stago.” This was a 
volume of 461 pages, covering the ground between 
January 1814 and June 1817. *Of this, a second edition 
appeared in 1821. Then there came in 1851 a volume, 
edited by the author’s son, which was entitled “ Criticisms 
and Dramatic Essays of the English Stage.” This was a 
book of 324 pages, of which half was taken from the 
“ View of the English Stage,” the other half being new to 
book form. It is to be hoped that in the “ Library 
Hazlitt” we shall find the whole of the “View,” and the 
new matter contained in the volume of 1851. It is to be 
hoped, also, that the editor has followed the excellent 
example set by Messrs. William Archer and R. W. Lowe 
in their edition of Hazlitt’s “ Dramatic Essays ” (1895), 
wherein the criticisms are all properly dated, with the 
names of the newspapers to which they were contributed. 

The fame of James Clarence Mangau continues to be 
well looked after by his admirers. We have already had 
—besides the Life by J. MacCall, and the “ Poems ” 
issued in 1859 with a biographical introduction by 
J. Mitchel—the selection from Mangan’s Poems prefaced 
by a “study” by Louise I. Guiney in 1897, and in the 
last-named vear, also, the “Life and Writings” from the 
pen of Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue. Mr. O’Donnghue now pro¬ 
poses to give us the complete works, in two volumes, 
which will contain, I gather, new matter, with a portrait 
and a bibliography. 

The “ Roman de Tristan and Iseut ” which Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc has translated into English for Mr. Allen is that 
which was “ traduit et restaur^ ” by M. J. Bedier and 
printed in Paris three years ago. M. Bedier will be 
remembered as author of “ Les Fabliaux: Etudes de 
litterature populaire et d’histoire litteraire du Moyen 
Age,” published in 1893. He also wrote in 1901 a preface 
for an edition of “ Aucassin et Nicolette.” 

A forthcoming resuscitation will be that of Mrs. 
Jameson’s “Legends of the Madonna, as Represented in 
the Fine Arts.” This was first published in 1852, and 
again, in an enlarged form, in 1857. It was the third work 
of a trilogy of which the first two were “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art” (1848, reprinted in 1896) and “Legends 
of the Monastic Orders ” (1850). 

It is pleasant to know that the authors of the amusing 
“ Clara in Blunderland ” have been inspired to write a 
sequel to it, to be called “Lost in Blunderland: the 
Further Adventures of Clara.” The case of “ Wisdom 
While You Wait ” has recently shown us that sequels may 
belie their reputation and be highly successful—now and 
then. Tee Bookwojim. 
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. Reviews. 

Recreations in R. 

A New Enoi.ish Dictionary on Historical Principles : 

R —Reactive. By W. A. Craigie. Edited by Dr. Murray. 

(Clarendon Press. 5s.) 

The trilled 11 and the short a after it make a sound which 
is often wonderfully suggestive of the thing described by 
the word which they initiate, or of the mood of the speaker 
using such a word. You feel this in words of very diverse 
meanings : in rapture and in racket; in ransack and in 
ravage; in rally and rampageous; even in raffle. All 
these words seem to do their work with a certain unction, 
and they are capable of absorbing the unction of the 
speaker in a remarkable degree. When a man relates that 
he was very hungry hear how he rasps on the first syllablo 
of ravenous. See how Burns almost compels sympathy 
with the wastrels of life against the “ douce folk that live 
by rule ” in the mere rattle of his r'a and the vigour of 
his n'a. 

Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye're wise ; 

Xae ferly tho’ ye do despise 
The liairum-scarum, ram-stam lx>ys, 

The rattlin’ squad: 

I see yon upward cast your eyes— 

Ye ken the road. 

Good-humour, dislike, anger, scorn, pass over these 
words in the act of utterance like rain or hail over a 
wheat-field. Witness the choleric scorn of Constance:— 

What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to bray and stamp and swear 
Cjion my party ! 

Contrast with this Vanburgh’s jovial, “ I’ve a great 
ramping daughter, that stares like a heifer.” A word 
that seems to be its own meaning is rankle: an involuntary 
continuance and probing of its sound is inevitable as one 
utters it. See how this expressive word may strengthen a 
whole catalogue. If you substitute “ bitter ” or some other 
adjective for rankling in the following stanza, the whole 
piece suffers strangely :— 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 

Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Racket, meaning noise, is probably onomatopoeic in its 
origin. The earliest use of it given by Mr. Craigie is 
Archbishop Parker’s in a private letter: ‘‘I send you a 
letter sent to me of the racket stirred up by Withers.” 
The word has the same sense in the Prince’s remarks on 
Falstaff’s wardrobe. “ What a disgrace it is to me to 
remember thy name ... or to hear the inventory of 
thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and another for use! 
But that the tennis-court-keeper knows better than I; for 
it is a low ebb of linen with thee when thou keepest not 
racket there.” Newman used the word figuratively in his 
novel “ Callista ” : “ There is such a racket and whirl of 
religions on all sides of me.” In the plural it may mean 
noisy social gatherings. In No. 97 of the “Rambler” an 
essay written not by Johnson (as Mr. Craigie’s attribution 
would rather imply) but by Samuel Richardson (it is said 
to have had a bigger sale than any of Johnson’s own 
papers), we are told that the women of the day are “ too 
generally given up to negligence of domestic business, to 
idle amusements, and to wicked rackets, without any 
settled view at all but of squandering time.” 


An expressive obsolete word is mddbuT, meaning fear, 
terror. Only three examples of it are given, tho latest 
being contemporary with Shakespeare. Gavin Douglas, 
in his spirited translation of the iEneid, 011 which some 
writers think Scott modelled “ Marmion,” has— 

Of dreidfull raddour trymling for affray, 

The Troianrs lied ryclit fast. 

Raff will be explained more fully under riff-raff, of 
which it is the second member, though some of its senses 
may have another origin. It is apparently obsolete in its 
meaning of abundance, plenty, where no very specific 
disparagement is intended. Isaac Barrow used the word 
in the sense of a number or collection. The Synod of 
Trent, he says, was called “ to settle a raff of Errours and 
Superstitions.” Marvell (1073) has the word in its riff¬ 
raff sense, though not precisely so, unless we accuse him 
of tautology : “ Among the raffe of the meaner and most 
unexperienced mariners.” The next examples given are 
nineteenth centuiy, and Mr. Craigie pleasantly reminds 
us how in “ Dombey ” Mrs. MacStinger said to Walter Gay, 
in allusion to the wooden gate across her door (put there 
for the protection of the little MacStingers): “A boy 
that can knock my door down can get over that, I 
should hope ! ” When, however, Walter did so “ Mrs. 
MacStinger immediately demanded whether an English¬ 
woman’s house was her castle or not; and whether she 
was to be broke in upon by ‘ raff.’ ” It is curious to 
note the similarity of sound between raff, rabble, and 
rag tag. But, indeed, the words which express these and 
cognate ideas abound in Ra-words. We have— 

ragabash rantipole 

ragamuffin rantum-scantum 

rag-tag randan 

rampage rapscallion 

rampaliion rascal 

randy rattlebrain 

and the obsolete rabulous (scurrilous) and ragmatical 
(turbulent). Ragamuffin seems to be nothing more than 
rag (a shred of cloth) with a fanciful ending. It is found 
in literature as early as 1581. Rampage is stated to be 
obscure, though probably based on ramp. Dickens makes 
play with the word in “ Great Expectations ” : where it 
is pronounced with awed and contemplative deliberation— 
and with a pleasingly misplaced hyphen—by Joe Gargery, 
alluding to his wife :— 

“She sot down,” said Joe, “and she got up, and she made a 
grab at Tickler [her cane], and she Ram-paged out. That's 
what she, did,” said Joe, slowly clearing the fire between the 
lower bare with the poker, and looking at it: “ she Ram¬ 
paged out, Pip.” 

“ Has she lx>en gone long, .Toe ? ” I always treated him 
as a larger species of child, and as no more than my equal. 

“Well," said Joe, glancing up nt the Dutch clock, “ she’s 
lx'en on tho Ram-page, this last spell, about five minutes, 
Pip. She's a-eoming! (let behind tlie door, old chap, and 
have the jack-towel betwixt yon.” 

Randan, Mr. Craigie suggests, is simply a variant of 
randon, i.e., random. Stevenson has the word twice : 
“ He was fond of a lass and fond of a glass, and fond of 
a ran-dan,” i.e., a spree; and in “St. Ives": “They 
were a’ on the ran-dan last nicht! ” 

A point of London topography arises out of the word 
Rag-fair. Mr. Craigie defines it as “A market for the 
sale of old clothes, held at Houndsditch in London.” He 
then quotes Defoe’s “ Colonel Jack ”—we extend the 
quotation—“ The first thing I do I’ll go into Rag Fair, 
and buy me a pair of shoes and stockings. That’s right, 
says I, and so will I too ; so away we went together, anti 
we bought each of us a pair of Rag Fair stockings.” This 
was unquestionably the original Rag Fair, which was 
held, not in Houndsditch, but in Rosemary Lane, where 
Defoe’s young thieves often slept in Dallow’s glasshouse. 
Rosemary Lane is now Royal Mint Street. Rag Fair has 
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really nothing to do with Houndsditch, and the term has 
not, we think, travelled thither, though the old clothes 
have. The Rag associations of Royal Mint Street, or 
Rosemary Lane, were finally shattered when the Tower 
Bridge was built: but the Rag Fair where Colonel Jack 
clothed himself, and where Pennant saw a man clothed 
for fourteen pence, lives in “ Sartor Resartus.” “Alas, 
move whithersoever you may, are not the tatters and rags 
of superannuated worn-out Symbols (in this Ragfair of a 
World) dropping off everywhere, to hoodwink, to halter, 
to tether you; nay, if you shake them not aside, 
threatening to accumulate, and perhaps produce suffoca¬ 
tion.” 


A Case to Answer. 

Paoan CmtisTS. By John M. Robertson. (Watts. Ss.Cfl.net.) 
Mr. Roman son is a rationalist, and rationalism is defined 
for us by a convenient advertisement in the cover of this 
book, as “ the mental attitude which unreservedly accepts 
the supremacy of reason, and aims at establishing a system 
of philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and 
independent of all arbitrary assumption or authority.” 
This is well enough in its way, but people who accept 
the supremacy of reason, even in less troubled spheres 
than that of religion, are apt to be anathema to those who 
wish to assert the supremacy of faith ; and of this tendency 
Mr. Robertson, both as an independent writer and as the 
successor of Charles Bradlaugh in the editorship of the 
“ National Reformer,” has, we fancy, felt the full force. 
He would, indeed, have been more than human had he not 
wished to repay in kind the accusations of atheism and 
blasphemy which no very long time ago were showered on 
him by the orthodox, and it was obviously impossible that 
he should approach such a question as the origin of 
Christianity from any than a partisan standpoint. It is 
hardly too much to say that his dislike of Christianity 
shows itself on every page, and to this must be added the 
equally obvious fact that Mr. Robertson’s knowledge of 
the patristic and other early writers from whom he quotes 
has been acquired at second hand and late in life. In 
saying this, we must not be understood to place any- 
exaggerated value upon merely academic learning, and 
still less to echo the foolish and ungenerous claim lately 
put forward in certain pedantic quarters that only so- 
styled “educated men” have a right to discuss such 
questions. But it is plain that he who has ground 
through an author in the original without preposessions and 
for philological reasons must always be better prepared to 
appreciate any statements made by him at their proper 
value, than he who skims through the same author in a 
translation for the eake of finding arguments on a particular 
point. 

Subject to these two cautions, we are bound to say that 
Mr. Robertson has written a very interesting and moderate 
book. His position seems to us, indeed, to be the logical 
and natural outcome of that assumed of late by the Higher 
Critics of the New Testament. As writers like Prof. 
Schmiedel and his collaborators claim that a prolonged 
study of the text enables them to pronounce that nearly all 
the traditional accounts of the Founder of Christianity are 
untrustworthy, so Mr. Robertson, after collating them with 
similar stories told about the founders of other religions, 
is able to assert that neither He nor they ever lived at all. 
He has little difficulty in showing that the evidence for 
the historical existence of Buddha, of Manes, of the alleged 
founder of Manichaeism, and of the Apollonius of Tyana 
described by Philostratus, is open to the same charges of 
discrepancy, vagueness, and incredibility which have been 
brought against the gospel narratives, and he accounts 
for this in the same way in all cases. According to him 
all ancient religions made a great point of giving dramatic 
representations of episodes in the supposed history of 


their gods, and the memory of these, weakened by time 
or disuse, came at length to attach itself to the livqs of 
mythical or, at the least, quasi-historical personages. 
Thus, there was certainly an Apollonius of Tyana, though 
all the stories that are told of him are myths. Manes, or 
Mani, whom he calls Maniehaeus, is a mere name manu¬ 
factured out of the Syriac Menabem or “Comforter,” 
because in the legend it is said that the great heresiarch 
gave himself out as the Paraclete. Buddha “ shrinks in 
the light of criticism to the vanishing point." As for 
Jesus, the person upon whom so many legends are 
fathered is probably that Jesus ben Pandira who, according 
to Mr. Robertson, is said in the Talmud to have been 
stoned and hanged on a tree at Lydda on the eve of the 
Passover in the reign of Alexander Jannacus about 
100 ».c. But all through Asia—and he might have added 
Europe and America—there was once celebrated in 
dramatic form the miraculous birth and life of a god who 
annually undergoes a passion and is eaten by his 
worshippers, the story being in fact a vegetation myth 
preserved by human sacrifice, and such stories are naturally 
caught hold of by priests and others interested in the 
foundation and spread of a new religion. 

Now in this, it cannot he denied that there is a certain 
amount of probability and even of truth. Mr. Robertson’s 
habit of referring us for the statements of ancient writers, 
not to those writers, but to passages in other books by 
himself, prevents our checking his evidence in detail; 
but it may be conceded that his account of the mysteries 
is in the main a true one, and that there are many 
incidents in the gospels which bear an astonishing 
resemblance to things related of the founders of other 
religions. But the simultaneous appearance of these may 
be accounted for on other grounds than that of a common 
origin. The mind of man seems to have worked in 
nearly the same manner in all ages, and a person untrained 
in habits of accurate observation will be found telling 
the same stories about an impressive but dimly remembered 
personality, whether it be that of Hammurabi, Alexander 
the Great, or Frederick Barbarossa. And again, a good 
deal of originally conscious borrowing in matters of 
ritual may be admitted. The mediaeval Pope who told 
his missionaries that as the Saxons could not be weaned 
all at once from their heathen ceremonies, the same 
should be only modified so far as to allow of a Christian 
interpretation being placed upon them, did but act as 
wise priests have acted in all ages. 

It follows from what we have said that we do not 
unliesitatiugly accept Mr. Robertson’s conclusions. Yet 
many of the points which he makes are worth attention. 
Thus he is undoubtedly right when he says that the 
nobility or superiority of monotheism is much too 
generally taken for granted, and that even comparatively 
low races, such as, for instance, many negroes, have 
professed it; that the hanging of Saul’s sons was clearly 
an act of propitiation from the remark in Samuel that 
“alter that, God was in treated for the land”; and 
that the cessation of the national sacrifice upon the 
Destruction of the Temple was one of the causes that 
furthered the spread of Christianity among the Jews. 
The argument that the prayer in the Garden of 
(iethsemanc could not, by the facts of the case, have 
been heard and reported, also does not lack point. But 
the theory that both the amrifragium and the giving 
of drugs at the Crucifixion were used to prevent unseemly 
struggles which would have negatived the supposed 
theory that the victim represented a willing sacrifice, 
seems far-fetched; and so does his suggestion that the 
mock-crowning was a survival of the fact that the first 
human sacrifices were those of kings or kings’ sons. 
In his assertion that the early Christians used to sacrifice 
a lamb upon the altar at Easter he is clearly wrong. 
Canon Cheetham, in his Hulsean Lectures, having shown 
that the passage on which the late Mr. Hatch, from whom 
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the story is taken, founded his argument, does not bear 
the construction put upon it. But in some of these matters, 
Mr. Robertson is only making guesses or conjectures after 
the very manner of the Higher Critics, which he has at 
least as much right to make as they. He clearly, therefore, 
gives them a case to answer. As to those who believe 
in tradition, because they have hitherto found tradition 
more often right than wrong, they will not be very much 
concerned in the controversy either way. 


The “ Ettrick Shepherd.” 

Tim Poems of James Hooo. Selected and Edited, with an 

Introduction, by William Wallace. (Isbister. 5s.) 

The fame of the “ Ettrick Shepherd ” once stood high, 
not only in itself, but yet more as the chief and constant 
character (next to "Christopher North” himself) in 
Wilson’s "Noctes Ambrosiana?.” But now who knows 
Kit North? Who reads the “Noctes”? They have 
gone the way of all things topical, which buy instant 
celebrity at the cost of ultimate oblivion. Even the 
‘‘ Hind and Panther,” even “ Absalom and Acliitophel,” 
are they not faded, their glory known only to literary 
students, things of hearsay like “Hudibras"? The 
“ Noctes,” once as live and brilliant as the librettos of 
Mr. Gilbert, the writings of “ G. B. S.,” are now tedious, 
with patches of interest. Even a revivalist day does not 
dream of resurrecting them. And (apart from a lyric or 
two) the Shepherd has followed them into neglect. It 
was well, no doubt, to give us this selection from his 
poems, judiciously made, with a discerning introduction ; 
but we do not conceive it will restore his tarnished fame. 

" The Queen’s Wake,” the tissue of poems, something 
on the plan of Mr. William Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” 
which made Hogg’s name, occupies most of the book. 
Now, truth is, Hogg in the longer and more ambitious 
poems of this series (with one exception) is simply a dilute 
follower of Scott, or the school made fashionable by Scott. 
“Ye can never suppose that I belang to your school of 
chivalry,” he said to Scott; but in the ruck of these 
poems he did, to his own ultimate scathe (though perhaps 
his temporary advantage) and the partial holding-under 
of what himself knew to be his true grit (as is shown by 
the remainder of the speech, the opening of which we have 
cited i. Had he written more in his own vein, less under 
the fashionable influence of Scott, he might not now be 
the shadow of a name. His gift was minor and strictly 
limited, but true in its degree: it lay in the poetry of the 
supernatural—fairy poetry and the like. “ I’m king o’ 
the mountains and fairy school,” he said to Scott; adding, 
characteristically, “ which is a far higher ane nor yours.” 
Well, in the poetry of nature, save where it is allied with 
the supernatural, lie is not excellent; we would allow in 
this kind only the well-known “ Bird of the Wilderness.” 
And in fairy poetry he was a long way from king with 
the author of “ Christabel ” yet living. But there lay 
his native gift, had he kept to it. Even here, he is no 
artist; conventional phrase and a woeful diffuseness mar 
true masterliness. Perhaps, however, we are over hasty 
in tliis absolute limitation of his gift: he had a true lyric 
instinct, and is happy when lie follows the old Scottish 
strain either in lyric or ballad. “ When the Kye Comes 
Hame ” is a song that deservedly lives ; and other of bis 
songs on the old Scottish model given here show a natural 
power. The fairy poem of “ Bonny Kilmeny ” is the one 
ambitious poem which has life and charm. That is 
musical and in parts delightful; but even it is too long ; 
it would have been better and more masterly for a great 
deal of judicious compression. The like fault mars the 
half-comic ballad of “The Witch of Fife,” which is 
streaked with real power in the supernatural. It might 
be better known but for its exasperating archaic spelling 


—quite needless, since the words, with rare exceptions, 
are pronounced in modern fashion. We modernise all 
wilful spelling in our extract:— 

Tho first leet night, when the new moon set, 

When all was douf! and mirk, 

We saddled our nags wi’ the moon fern leaf, 

And rode fra Kilmerrin kirk. 

Some horses were of the broom-cow framit, • 

And some of the green bay-tree; 

ltut mine was mado of ane hemlock sliaw, 

And a stout stallion tvas he. 

We rade the tod down on the hill, 

The martin on the law; 

And wo hunted the howlet out of breath, 

And forcid him down to fa’. 

« e * o 

And when we came to the Lommond height, 

So lightly we lighted down ; 

And wo drank fra the horns that never grew 
The l>eer that was never brewen. 

Then up there rose a wee wee man 
Fra neath the moss-grav stane ; 

His face was liko the cauliflower. 

For ho nei tlier had lilude nor bane. 

ITo set ane reed-pipe till bis month 
And lie playit sae bonnily, 

Till tho gray curlew and the blaek-eoek flew 
To listen his melody. 

Stripped of its vexatious spelling, even this brief specimen 
may suggest the gleams of real strength in the poem. It 
gives the idea that the preternatural ballad haa in Hogg 
a poet of true gusto, who never reached what was in him 
to reach. The comic part is a mistake and intrusion. 
This poet, in fine, did not, we think, follow out his 
vocation. And he remains a name at the end of some 
lyrics. 


Other-Worldliness. 

Macedonian Folk-Lore. By G. F. Abbott. (Cambridge 

University Press. 9s. net.) 

This is an interesting and comprehensive collection 
of national customs and superstitions. All folk-lore 
has fascination for us moderns, creatures of the most 
unromantic and utterly material civilisation the world 
has seen, of the stove-pipe trouser and tho brutally 
practical tyranny of the Stock Exchange. For it is 
the survival of the other-worldliness we have denied, 
and the imagination we scorn yet inwardly respect 
and secretly envy. Macedonian folk-lore has the 
further advantage of partial heredity from those Greek 
legends and traditions which, through Greek genius, 
“ are yet a master-light of all our seeing.” Gleams of 
that heredity quicken for every man of cultivated educa¬ 
tion details in themselves poetical, and full of the eternal 
childhood which belongs to all peoples that have still in 
their veins and nervures the sap of increase, that have 
not begun the dreary process of decaying at the heart, 
while they are externally vigorous and imposing. 

Of the many strongholds in which tradition has en¬ 
trenched itself, nothing is more closely welded with the 
popular life, and at the same time charming to our 
machine-turned existence, than the customs associated 
with the various months. In March we strike at once the 
trail of the ancient Greek, with his swallow-festivals and 
swallow-songs. What prettier or more natural recognition 
of returning Spring could there be than the welcoming of 
its herald, the swallow returning from his winter exile in 
foreign lands ? So on the first of March the Macedonian 
boys deck with flowers a wooden swallow, and go 
a-begging (a-gooding, as it is called in what remains of 
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rural England) from door to door; returning thanks for 
trifling gifts in swallow-songs of immemorial antiquity, as 
their Greek ancestors had their swallow-songs, some still 
preserved. Another pretty superstition is for the mother 
to bind the child’s wrist with a twi-coloured thread, red 
and white, which it casts to the first swallow it meets. 
Or else it hides the thread beneath a stone ; and if, when 
the stone is removed after some days, there be a swarm of 
ants beneath it, that is a token of health and a prosperous 
year. The “cleaning-week ’’which begins on the Monday 
before Easter is too painfully reminiscent of our own 
Spring-cleanings; but the beast of Lazarus at Nigrita, 
with its begging-parties of boys, has a song the opening 
verse of which throws a curious light on the Greek view 
of the foreigner:— 

As the Turk dallies with his steed, and the Frank with 
his ship, 

Even so dallies the youth with his fair one. 

The Frank is to Macedonia an animal that goes down to 
the sea in ships—without distinction of nationality. 

But the Saint of early Spring is St. George, a medieval 
knight who bears gifts, like Santa Claus. One Georgian 
ballad, however, is eminently Greek. A Macedonian 
maiden flies from a Turkish lover, and seeks asylum in a 
chapel of St. George. The pursuing Turk promises the 
Saint “cartloads of candles, cartloads of frankincense, and 
oil will I bring thee in big buffalo-skins. I will also be 
christened into thy faith, and my name shall be George.” 
The marble walls were rent asunder and the maid came 
forth. The Turk seized her and sped away. Clearly, to 
the Greek mind, no Saint could resist so big a “deal.” 
But from this unpoetical story let us turn to May Day and 
the “ blue .Egean ” isle of Syra, which preserved (alas ! it 
has lately vanished) a charming memory of the old con¬ 
nection between Aphrodite and the sea. There, on May 
Day eve, the women went down to the shore and washed 
their feet in the sea; while the admiring men looked on 
amidst laughter and good-humoured horseplay. The other 
May Day customs are like our own old customs ; the 
bringing home of May, the boys wreathed with wild- 
flowers, which they afterwards hang at their sweethearts’ 
doors. Nor have we dwelt on the Church rites of Easter, 
which may substantially be seen in the few Roman 
Catholic churches of England where the conditions allow 
them to be carried out. The kindling of candles from the 
light carried by the celebrant; the return of the proces¬ 
sion to the church; the knocking at the church door, 
with the psalm, “ Lift the gates, 0 ye rulers of men ” ; 
the question from within the closed door, “Who is the 
King of Glory ? ” with the sequent answer from the pro¬ 
cessional singers without; the opening of the doors and 
entry into the church : all this is part of Western Catholic 
ritual. 

So, also, the leaping over bonfires on the Baptist’s feast in 
June is a pagan survival in more Western lands, besides 
Macedonia. But one should remark the picturesque 
superstition, on the Baptist’s eve, which brings parties of 
girls into a darkened room, to gaze one by one in a 
mirror. Of course, the maidens to be married within the 
ear expect to see their future husband’s face, or woe 
etide them! Another trick is for a maid to undress 
before the mirror in her room, while she utters a charm; 
then sleep with the mirror under her pillow, that she may 
dream of her husband to be. Then there is an elaborate 
business of a pitcher set in starlight—but where girls, 
and lovers, and superstition conjoin, who shall make an 
end ?^_ 

The Macedonian sprites demand a hearing. They 
are many, and most aristocratic of all the Xcraides. 
For they are largely of classic descent, akin to the Naiads, 
Hamadryads, and Oreads of old Grecian poetry; besides a 
modern relationship with the Rusalkas of Russia, the 
Serb Vilas, the Bulgar Samodivas. In North Macedonia, 


indeed, they are Samovilas, uniting the Serb and Bulgar 
names. Tall and slim, white clad, their golden tresses 
flowing, divinely beautiful, they haunt fountains and trees 
—half Dryad, half Nymph or Naiad, for they are associated 
with all water. Would you supremely praise your Mace¬ 
donian girl, tell her she is beautiful as a Neraida. Would 
you denounce her cruelty to you, call her a Neraida’s off¬ 
spring. For they are cruel as fair, and to see them is 
fatal—you will at least lose your speech. A man near 
Nigrita homing through the fields saw under a tree by 
the way-side a young woman, decked with pieces of gold 
(as the peasant girls are in holiday trim). She “ looked 
like a bride,” and was exceeding fair. He spoke to her, 
and his “ tongue was tied.” Dumb he is to this day. 
You remember how Falstaff in the “Merry Wives” says, 
when he sees the fairies, “ He that speaks to them shall 
die.” You will see fountains in Macedon decked with 
parti-coloured threads. They are torn from the garments 
of wayfarers, who leave them, when they have drunk, as 
an offering to the Neraida, the Lady of the Fount. Nor 
shall you lie under a tree, save you wish a stroke from the 
offended Naraida. You must atone by sprinkling honey 
round the tree-trunk, and leaving there small sweet cakes, 
prepared for the purpose. 80 , the author reminds us, the 
old Greeks dared not pipe in the wood at noon, lest they 
molested Pan’s rest-time. One moonlit night a Mace¬ 
donian shepherd was keeping his sheep, when he heard 
the distant sound of drums, pipes, and various instru¬ 
ments. It came nearer, and behold a long train of dancing 
maids in robes of white, led by a youth carrying a wooden 
wine-flagon, such as the peasants use. He offered it to the 
shepherd, who took it, but before drinking made the sign 
of the cross. Maids, youth, music all vanished, but in his 
hand, instead of the drinking flagon, was a human skull. 

Then there are the elemental spirits, of malign demon¬ 
kind ; may you not hear their eldrich laughter and wailing 
night and day round Mount Ecato? Is there not the 
Passage at Vassilika— a whirlwind which springs from the 
Well of Murat and dies away at the Tomb of Ali; sweep¬ 
ing through the village with hubbub of bellowing cattle, 
bleating goats, grunting pigs, shrieking and wailing as 
of human voices, and blasting all it meets? Nay, there is 
the ballad of the brethren who went forth <0 war, and 
coming to a deep well, let down the youngest, Little John ; 
who cried there was no water, but a serpent was twined 
round his legs. They tugged, and the black horse tugged, 
and slowly he came out. 

When lie drew out his arms, the mountains gleamed. 

He draws out his sword also, and the sea gleamed. 

They drew out John together with the Spirit, 

They lilted their knives to cut it asunder, 

Hut instead of the Spirit they out the rope. 

And John falls in together with the Spirit. 

" Leave me, brothers, leave me and go home ; 

Do not tell my dear mother that I am dead, 

Tell her, brothers, that I am married, 

That 1 have taken the tombstone for a mother-in-law, 
Hlack Earth for a wife, 

And thi' fine grass-lrlades all for brothers and sisters-in-law.” 

The last lines have an imaginative touch rare in 
the popular poems Mr. Abbott gives, which certainly 
make 110 figure in translation, whatever their merits in 
Greek. But Macedonia has many other sprites. She 
has the hideous, child-killing Lamia, partly like her 
classic ancestress, and the bride of- the ferocious Draco— 
who is not a dragon, but a huge man of draconic nature 
(as you have the Xagas, the serpent men and women of 
India, and the German Nibelungs with their kinship to 
the dragon Eafnir). He is exceedingly stupid: a bride 
saves herself and her party by assuring a Draco that she 
is nearly related to Thunder and Lightning, that she has 
burnt up forty of his kind, and proposes to make him the 
forty-first. Whereupon be disclaims the honour, and 
sends her off with polite bridal wishes. 
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Mr. Abbott appends a selection of Macedonian riddles, 
which are as primitive as classical jokes. In wit and 
humour we have certainly made some advance:— 

A pitcher with a thousand chinks. 

Yet ne’er lets out the water it drinks. 

The answer is “ a sponge.” But a more representative 
one is “ My Uncle Stubby-Jar girt with forty belts ”; 
that is, a cask. Perhaps tie best is: “ Who not being 
born, died; and dying, was buried in his mother’s 
womb ” ? The reader may not have much difficulty in 
answering, “ Adam.” It is at any rate about as good as 
the famous riddle of the Theban Sphinx, who was certainly 
luckier than she deserved to live so long before meeting an 
Oedipus. Go to Macedon, one concludes, for folk-lore, 
but stay at home for riddles. 


Minor Verse from Boston. 

Sonnets and Lyhics. By Katrina Trask. The Song at 
Midsight. By Mary M. Adams. Yoong Ivy on Old 
Walls. By H. Arthur Powell. Summer Songs in 
Idlenesse. By Katherine H. McD. Jackson. Semanoud. 
By H. Talbot Kummer. Apart, Twilights. By Willa 
Sibert Cather. The Mothers. By Edward F. Hayward. 
(Boston: Badger.) 

There was a time when Boston suggested very definite 
literary ideas; it was the home and the nursing ground 
of a certain phase of culture, a certain school of thought. 
This recollection was forced upon us the other day when 
we received from that city half a dozen or so books of 
verse, all having the same imprint, and nearly all bound 
in attractive brown paper covered boards. Perhaps here, 
we thought, we shall come across some flower of American, 
happily of distinctive Bostonian, song; or at least some 
promise of blossom, some shy beauty of reluctant bud. 
We began to cut the pages with anticipation and to read 
with active hope. But disillusion waited at our elbow, 
and after a time the dull music of the paper-knife became 
a weariness. Minor verse, at the best, is not to be read 
with any keen delight, but here was verse for the most 
part so minor that it made no more impression on the 
mind than a trickle of water over marble. And often it 
was not even minor, but merely bad. We were, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that in these volumes the Bostonian 
tradition has no place. 

We have set Miss Trask’s “ Sonnets and Lyrics ” at the 
head of the list for two reasons: first, because here and 
there we have found touches of poetry and genuine feeling, 
and second, because the book is in its third edition. A 
third edition should imply something, and in this case 
that something is not far to seek. Miss Trask has ease, 
some sense of beauty, and occasionally thought. She is 
very reminiscent, very narrow in range, but at her best 
she may be read with some pleasure. The sonnet form 
suits Miss Trask best, and this, on the whole, is the best 
sonnet in the volume:— 

Look in my eyes, my Love, and say good-bye— 

Love is not love save it hath made us strong 
To meet slem duties, that remorseless throng 
For doing. Men may fail, but you and 1 
Should lie invincible to live, or die; 

To wage firm battle against sin and wrong; 

To wait—that’s lianlest, dear—however long. 

For joys withheld, and God to answer why; 

To banish yearning hope if it be vain ; 

To say good-bye, if we must parted be. 

Had we but half loved, then we might complain-' 
Parting were murdered possibility ; 

But loving, 0 my Love, so perfectly, 

We aro beyond the touch of any pain. 

Of the volume entitled “ The Song at Midnight ” not 
much is to be said. The versification has neither life nor 


accomplishment, yet through a good deal of it there 
breathes a religious tranquillity which, in its way, is 
pleasant enough. We cannot conceive, however, why a 
writer so slightly equipped should write an “ Ode to 
Poetry ”; scores of such odes have been written by those 
who were never in sight even of the lower slopes of 
Parnassus, but the wonder remains. This is how Mrs. 
Adams's ode begins:— 

< !od spake and said, Let there be light; 

With bridal blush East kissed the Morn; 

God smiled, beholding scenes so bright: 

That moment Poetry was born. 

Before the meaningless striving of that second line 
criticism must retire baffled. 

Mr. H. A. Powell, we gather from certain acknowledg¬ 
ments, is a contributor to magazines. Occasionally his 
verso is quite up to ordinary magazine level, and 
occasionally it rises rather above it. Some of his short 
lyrics have movement and fancy. The following lines, 
entitled “ Haunted,” show him at his best and worst:— 

My Love is dead. Yet. day and night 
My Love is ever near; 

For this I know by sound and sight, 

And, knowing, never fear. 

In drops of warm and limpid rain 
Ifis ghostly kisses come; 

He whispers in the rustling grain, 

Yet say they, Heath is dumb ! 

His eyes gazo down, two pitying stars. 

Into mine own upraised; 

He knocks against the unseen bars.— 

The wood-bird stops, amazed. 

And when a gauzy mist uplifts 
Betwixt the eartii and moon, 

His own loved form the vapour rifts, 

And comes a whisper: “ Soon.” 

“Soon!"—ah, my Love, I tranquil wait, 

Till death’s dissolvent wine 

Shall free niv soul to join its mate 
Beyond life’s thin sky-line. 

The last stanza loses all dignity and becomes purely 
meretricious. “Death’s dissolvent wine” really means 
nothing. But there is some promise about Mr. Powell’s 
work. 

In “ Summer Songs in Idlenesse ” we can, unhappily, 
discover no promise. These songs are full of “ wavy 
hair,” and “bright stars,” and the “ mighty Ocean,” and 
the “ heaving Main.” The trick of the capital letter is 
played over and over again, and the trick of the capital 
letter may only be effective in the most accomplished 
bands. For the rest the author of “ Summer Songs 
in Idlenesse ” writes like this; the verses are called 
“ Penthesilea ” 

Dark was the night, save, where in Heaven’s Vault 
Tho myriad stare were gleaming, diamond bright, 

Like vivid jewels set in ebon crown.— 

There are scores of lines neither better nor worse than 
these. 

Miss Gather’s volume, “ April Twilights,” has better 
stuff in it. There is some tenderness, some music, and 
some originality. Nowhere does the verse reach a higli 
level, but it is seldom bathetic and never silly. Miss 
Cather, too, can get a lilt into her lines which has some¬ 
thing of the real singing quality. We quote from the 
“ Hills of Montmartre ” :— 

Upon the lull above the town— 

Tho old town pale and gray— 

Tho other days went up and down 
The country lasses gay. 

Below the humming mills it shone, 

Across the fields of flowers, 

The city dreamlike, far away,— 

The island, stream and towers. 
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The merry mills were going, 

The country winds were blowing, 

And brave the miller sings ; 

“Briny in, briny in, your yellow grain. 

My weight in never light; 

(Oh tall my mill and sicift her winys!) 

Briny in, briny in, your yellow grain _ 

And l will yin’ you white. 

Wide is my hopper for your yviut. 

My mill stones you nun / trust : 

Briny in your harvest when you list 
And I will yive you dust.'' 

Of the remaining volumes, “ Semanoud ” and “The 
Mothers,” not much is to be said. Frankly, we see little 
reason why they should have been written, and none why 
they should have been published. 'There comes a point 
when the plain truth must be spoken. 


Man an Afterthought. 

Puiie Sociology. A Treatise on the Origin ano Spon¬ 
taneous Development of Society. By Lester F. Ward. 

(Macmillan. 17s.) 

We hope that Mr. Ward may be able to complete his 
proposed system of this subject by the issue of a second 
volume dealing with applied sociology. That he has 
made out his case as a collectivist against Mr. Spencer’s 
sterner individualism we are disposed to deny; but his 
“ gynaecocentric theory,” in which he maintains that 
woman, or rather her sex, is essential; that life is female; 
that man is a mere afterthought of Nature, and that even 
now woman is his superior—such a thesis demands our 
respectful attention. 

For ourselves we are convinced. Mr. Ward has brought 
forward no novel facts. He has merely interpreted the 
known data in a new fashion; and though, for certain 
obvious personal reasons, it was on destruction bent that 
we approached his views, we are bound to admit that his 
premisses are sound, his logic valid, and his conclusions, 
therefore, irrefutable. 

Man is an afterthought; a wise and judicious after¬ 
thought, it is true, but none the less such. Take him at 
this hour and it cannot be questioned that in reason he is 
what he styles himself—lord of creation! But, frankly, 
reason may go hang. Mr. Ward has some hard knocks 
for the pride of intellect. He has, it is true, his chapters 
upon what he recognizes as the three forms of genius, 
inventive, creative (or .-esthetic), and philosophic. But 
Mr. Ward is, at heart, a Comtist, and the idea conveyed in 
Comte’s word, altruism, is for him the summttm honum. 
And herein is woman supreme and are we, from whatever 
source our private code of morals, all at one with Mr. Ward. 
But as to the past. How does Mr. Ward explain the origin 
of the sterner sex, how its victorious ascent, and how its 
present presumptuous ascendency ? 

The female sex, then, you will kindly observe, is 

E rimary and the male secondary in the organic scheme. 

ife begins as female. Orignally and normally all things 
centre, as it were, about the female, and the male was 
developed in order to accelerate organic progress. His 
apparent superiority in the human race, and in certain of 
the higher animals, is the result of adventitious causes 
which can be explained; it only applies to certain 
characters and to a relatively small number of genera and 
families. The prevalence of that friend of man, the 
androcentric theory, which makes him lord, is to be 
accounted for by the superficial character of our knowledge, 
by tradition, convention, and prejudice! Condorcet was 
the first to brush aside the conventional error that intellect 
is the only mark of superiority. He says:— 

If we try to compare the moral energy of women with that 
of men, .... and fix onr attention on the numerous 
examples that they have furnished of contempt for death and 
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suffering, of constancy in their resolutions and their convictions, 
of courage and intrepidity, and of greatness of mind, we 
shall see tliat we are far from having the proof of their 
alleged inferiority. 

Very humble were the beginnings of the male sex. 
Through the ages it has been developed by feminine 
selection. Man’s reason, indeed, now used to dominate 
women, has been developed within him by her agency. 
This male brain developmeut has enabled man to inaugurate 
a regime wholly different from that of the animal world. 
“ Having become larger and physically stronger than 
woman, his egoistic reason, unfettered by any such 
sentiment as sympathy .... led him to employ his 
superior strength ” against woman. Wife-beating is an 
entirely human accomplishment. In the lowest and earliest 
tribes, woman was the ruler. Female supremacy has been 
observed in at least a score of races that are extant to-day. 
This condition of ainazonisra is found in out-of-the-way 
places all the world over. Probably every race has passed 
through that stage. It is now more than forty years since 
Bachofen demonstrated the widespread system of descent 
and inheritance in the female line among both Aryan and 
Semitic peoples. The idea of paternity at length arose, 
and gynaecocracy yielded to androcracy; for man found 
lie was the master creature, that woman was smaller, 
weaker, less shrewd and cunning than he, and he has 
ruled her since accordingly. The consequent subjection of 
woman has been described in one of his noblest passages, 
by Mr. Spencer, in his “ Principles of Ethics.” The 
wonder is that woman did not sink still lower. 


Other New Books. 

Wf.t-Fly Fishing Treated Methodically. By E. M. Tod. 

With Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Tod has been fishing for about half a century. It is on 
the rivers and ‘‘waters” of Scotland and the north of 
England mainly that he has thrown his flies; these streams 
are different in character from those farther south, on which 
floating flies have been found successful; it is the practice 
on them, therefore, that he treats. Mr. Tod has no pre¬ 
tensions about literary skill, and even, save in the chapter 
“ Concerning Flies,” his method is somewhat to seek; 
but we must say that in a highland shooting lodge, 
surrounded by lochs and streams, we have found his 
book so agreeable that it is likely to be very appetising 
to anglers who, still in cities pent, are looking forward 
to the autumn holiday. Among Mr. Tod’s reminiscences 
one of the most interesting recounts the ingenuity of 
Mark Aitken. Many years ago, Mark, who was fisherman 
to Lord Lothian, was hard at work trying to furnish 
forth trout for a dinner-party. As the fish would not 
look at any of his flies, “ he waded in right amongst 
them, and discovered that the trout were not rising at 
any fly, or flies, but upon small round seeds, which were 
occasionally showered from some breeze-shaken boughs 
overhanging the river.” Out he came; “plucked the 
hare’s-ear body till, what with the tying silk and the 
remaining hare’s ear, it resembled a round nob tied on 
a bare hook ”; offered this original lure to the trout; 
and soon marched off with a basket of 20 lbs.! The 
pictures in “ Wet-Fly Fishing ” are good. 


St. Edmund, ARcnnisnop of Canterbury : His Life as Told 
dy Old English Writers. Arranged by Bernard Ward. 
(Sands.) 

Monsionor Ward dedicates his labour of love to the students 
and ex-students of St. Edmund’s College, Ware; and by 
them at all events, to whom the Saint’s name and career are 
familiar, his work should bo appreciated. His method has 
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been to gather together passages from contemporary lives, 
and so to arrange them as to present a portrait of the man 
as he was seen bv those among whom he lived. The 
attempt, it must be at once confessed, hardly wins the 
success that might have been expected, and that through 
no fault on the part of the arranger. He has done his 
work with skill and discretion, but the result leaves us 
cold. Edmund of Abingdon made a deep impression on 
his times, but his times’ chroniclers were no hands—that 
is the bald truth—at transmitting it. They were impressed 
by the wrong things, or at least they were mistaken as to 
what it was about the man that impressed them. It was 
not the fact that he, dashing his knees to the earth just so 
many times, repeated the psalter precisely so often, and 
cherished the discomfort of inadequate ablutions, that can 
account for him; nor yet the deliberate ferocity with which 
he chast:ed the poor wench who would have kissed him. 
The incident of the little hairehirt, his pious mother’s gift 
to the child, we suppose would rather move mirth than 
emulation in the English boyhood of Old Hall; and an 
incorrupt body that has lost its nose shows too much of 
the spirit of compromise. Yet it may be, after all, the 
patchwork method that is really to blame. 


Lectures os Preach isc. By Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan. 

6s.) 

These lectures were delivered five-and-twenty years ago 
before the Divinity School of Yale College. In treating 
from the outside an art of which in his career he showed 
himself a master, the late Bishop of Massachusetts manifests 
much of the charm which carried him for as a preacher 
and a guide of souls. He believed in the art and loved it 
for its own sake; he reverenced it as the method chosen 
and practised by the very Author of the “ new salvation.” 
It is the teaching of truth through personality: so ho 
defines it; and he turns a hose of ridicule upon the mere 
mimic:— 

The obtuseness of the imitator is amazing. I remember 
going years ago with an intelligent friend to hear a great 
orator lecture. . . As we came away my companion 

seemed meditative. By-and-by he said : “ Did yon see where 
his power lay ? ” I felt unable to analyse and epitomise in an 
instant such a complex remark, and meekly I said: “ No ; did 
you ? ” “ Yes,” he replied briskly ; “ 1 watched him, and it 

is in the double motion of his hand. When he wanted to 
solemnise and calm and subdue us ho turned the palm of his 
hand down; when he wanted to elevate and inspire us he 
turned the palm of his hand up. That was it.” And that 
was all the man had seen in an eloquent speech. He was no 
fool, but he was an imitator. He was looking for a single 
secret for a multifarious effect. I suppose he has gone on 
from that day to this turning his hand upside down or down¬ 
side up, and wondering that nobody is either solemnized or 
inspire!. 

Romantic F.diniicroh. By John Geddie. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

Mn. Geddie writes in his introduction : “ The end of the 
old century—or the beginning of the new—seems a 
suitable time for the preparation of a Vade Mccum which 
the explorer of Edinburgh can conveniently take with 
him on his walks, or profitably peruse by the fireside.” 
Edinburgh iB a city of memories, and the links which 
visually bind those memories to the present are rapidly 
disappearing. It is not only in London that old land¬ 
marks are being 6 wept away and new traditions prepared 
for our children. 

Mr. Geddie’s book is both descriptive and historical. 
He deals at reasonable length with all the sights of 
Edinburgh, as they exist to-day, as well os with how 
they existed before inevitable change made waste many 
of its pleasant places. The volume makes no particular 
claim to stylo. But it is os well written as a popular 


guide-book need be, and the photographic illustrations are 
numerous and good. Certain places which usually receive 
scant notice are dealt with in an interesting and suggestive 
way. 


Fiction. 

Mr Change of Mind. By Mrs. Atkey. (Elliot Stock. Gs.) 

Tms is the sort of record of human experience and 
individual faith which it is quite superfluous to approach 
from the standpoint of literary appreciation. But just 
because it is a record, and as such speaks of things lived 
rather than of dreams imagined, it bears the impress of 
that which so many thousands of well-made books utterly 
lack, the impress of conviction. The outline of the book 
suggests a narrative essentially commonplace both in 
treatment and in the external facts with which it deals. 
Lettice Hope is a middle-class woman whose husband is 
out of work and also threatened by consumption. In this 
evil hour she finds her way into an obscure mission room, 
and there, as though it were for the first time in her life, 
she hears the old lesson of the Christ who has redeemed and 
of the faith that has power to save. That is the lesson from 
which the tired years seem never to have tom the last shred 
of hope, and for this desolate woman it becomes instantly 
a vital truth. And the truth of this thing, not verbably 
admitted but passionately imagined, illumines the little 
concrete incidents out of which this book is woven. The 
woman ceases to be commonplace from the moment in 
which she has learned to believe. The arid actualities by 
which her very being had been crushed are illumined by 
an alien light, and she is able to communicate something 
of this spiritual light to others. Of course, because of 
the necessities of story-telling, these psychical experiences 
are made to blend with the more obvious gospel of the 
loaves and fishes. In one short year her husband gets 
well and is made a partner in the very firm by which 
he had been dismissed. But in spite of the concessions 
to the constant demand for a “ pretty ” story “ My Change 
of Mind ” appears to us a book of genuine spiritual 
feeling. 


Marie- fivE. By Marian Bower. (Cassell. Gs.) 

A title, suggesting two opposite types of womanhood 
welded in one person, labels a story of small artistic merit. 
Miss Bower proves herself the wielder of that second-rate 
implement known as a “ practised pen.’’ To say so is to 
admit her possession of some enviable gifts, pathos for 
instance. One’s heart goes out to the Anglo-French 
maiden, in the end more Marie than fcve, whose father 
takes advantage of her seclusion with the measles to win 
himself a widow for a second wife. One admires the 
drawing of this limp and selfish man and of Euphemia who 
“because she had been simple and direct” “ began to 
fidget with the cups.” Repeatedly Miss Bower shows that 
the gift of construction is all she needs to produce the . 
fiction that counts. Her construction, alas! betrays only 
the popular “ practised pen.” Where we look for an 
unfolding of secrets by nuances or by some simple credible 
device borrowed from real life, Miss Bower appeals to 
delirium. Her dying soldier and haunted drunkard 
deliver themselves with an aptness which can only be 
called punctual, so much has one the sense of their 
receiving their cue and responding to it. 

Such as it is the novel is a fantasia on female treachery. 

A Russian diplomatist employs the traitress to steal State- 
papers and to traduce his English rival. Slander is as 
efficacious as it usually is in novels, and we behold Marie- 
hive throwing out of window the present from the man 
she loves, and, lest she should surrender to the hug of 
the Russian bear, allying herself with “ a figure of red 
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topped by a round head, as a teapot is topped by a knob.” 
We have only to add that Russo phobia has caused Miss 
Bower to impress a worn-out cliche on her pages. 


TnE Li ck of Barf.rakes. By Caroline Marriage. (ITeine- 

mann. (is.) 

This, apparently, is a first book, and as a first book it is 
full of promise. Indeed, no excuse need be made for it 
on the score of firstliness—the story justifies itself as few 
novels succeed in doing. Miss Marriage has a very keen 
sense of that tragedy of life which is the most hopeless 
of all—the tragedy which springs from blood and 
circumstance. 

“ The Luck of Barerakes ” deals with certain lawless 
folk in the North Riding a hundred years ago. There 
comes amongst these dalesmen a certain Scot to collect 
money for stock supplied the year before. The season has 
been a bad one, money is short, and to some of the darker 
spirits round an inn fire murder seems safer than an 
effort to pay debts. So murder is done, the actual and 
almost innocent instrument being Antony Ileseltyne, son 
of a rascal known as the Black Dog. The real burden 
falls upon a woman who, to save her good name, marries 
Antony, knowing that his was the hand which had driven 
home the knife. The woman is drawn with knowledge, 
sympathy, and a quite unusual grip. The misery of her 
life is suggested by the possibilities which lurk in her 
children, one of whom has the worst qualities of his race. 
Then the old story recurs, and the eldest son seems near 
to the shame which ruined his mother’s life. The 
situation is treated with reserve and passion and true 
pathos. 

The setting of the story is excellent, and the minor 
characters keep their places in the picture. Here and 
there the narrative lacks continuity, here and there it 
stumbles, but in the main the author has treated a difficult 
theme with uncommon skill and distinction. The story 
is a dialect story, and in that many readers will no doubt 
find a stumbling block. But such a trifling difficulty 
should not stand in the way of the success of a book which 
has so much earnestness and strength. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Innocent of a Crime. By Captain Pace Witt. 

The hero of this story is the son of an English Admiral 
residing at a French watering-place on the Bay of Biscay. 
He married the pilot’s daughter, was disinherited by his 
father, and became the victim of a conspiracy which leads 
to his conviction for murder. “ During Guy’s sojourn at 
Marais another victim arrived there. That victim was 
Captain Dreyfus, en route for Devil’s Island, near 
Cayenne.” (Unwin. Gs.) 

The Baton Sinister. By George Gii.rert. 

“ A Study of a Temperament and a Time,” by the 
author of “In the Shadow of the Purple.” The time is 
the reign of Janies II., and the temperament is that of the 
Duke of Monmouth, of whom the author believes that the 
book presents “ a more faithful portrait than is usually 
drawn.” Henrietta, Lady Wentworth, tells the story in 
the historical present. Mr. Gilbert writes a preface on 
some disputed points, and gives us a formidable list of 
authorities. (Long. 6s.) 


The Burden of her Youth. By L. T. Meade. 

The story opens with a domestic scene in which Elinor 
determines to go to London and make her way. “ I am 
twenty-one, and very vigorous, and full of life, and I am 
strong physically, and have some mental attainments, and 
a certain amount of talent.” Her father, on his deathbed, 
had imposed upon her the burden of paying off a debt. 
Her struggles are sympathetically told, ana the story 
closes with a double marriage. (Long. 6s.) 

Alison Howard. By J. E. Rait. 

A modern romance opening at Santa Chiara with a 
conversation between an English captain and an Italian 
countess. “ By all laws, human and divine, we belong to 
each other. Let us go away somewhere and begin a new 
life together.” Thus the captain (who is engaged to the 
heroine of the story) to the countess, whose lord is in 
Abyssinia. The scene is for the most part in Italy, and 
towards the end of the book we hear of the Boer War. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

Barbara Ladd. By G. D. Roberts. 

A New England story of the eighteenth century. The 
vivacious young woman whom we first meet as she runs 
away from her aunt’s house is so obtrusively modern that 
we learn with surprise, in the third chapter, that the date 
of the story is 17G'J. Barbara was “an accident in her 
period, an irreconcilable alien to her environment.” Her 
later adventures are interwoven with some episodes of the 
rebellion, but the tone of the book is modern throughout. 
(Constable. Gs.) 

Strawberry Leaves. By A. Leaf. 

Social satire of the garrulous kind recently so much in 
vogue. There is a coronet on the cover, and the pages bristle 
with the names of titled personages. The “ general intro¬ 
duction ” treats of the great War Bazaar at Queen’s Hall 
which is described as “ probably the most complete show 
of pretty women that has ever been assembled in so small 
a space.” There are many social engagements, and some 
chapters of shady finance. The curtain falls at the 
opera. (Nash. Gs.) 

Idyis of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. 

Studies in the ghetto life of Maritz. “At the lowest 
part of the village, along the banks of the stream, whose 
windings it follows, stands a long, close, irregular double 
row of houses known popularly as the Judengasse (Jews’- 
street).” The hero of the story is a Jewish boy who had 
been adopted by his grandmother, and was ambitious of 
becoming chief rabbi. The plot is slight, but the life of 
the “ gass” has been carefully studied. (Macmillan. Gs.) 

The Episodes of Marge. By H. Ripley Cromarsh. 

“ Memoirs of a humble adventuress.” Marge appeats 
on the cover as a fashionably dressed young woman 
carrying a bandbox. She was the daughter of a labourer 
in a Cumberland village, and the first chapter describes 
how she stole the schoolmaster’s coal and was exiled to 
Carlisle in consequence. She had a natural aptitude for 
wrongdoing, and the episodes of her career are various 
and entertaining. (Richards. Gs.) 

The Wrong Road. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

The story of a mysterious crime and of its gradual un- 
ravclment. It opens with the death of Sir Carys’ort at 
his country seat under circumstances which suggest foul 
play. There is a wicked Colonel who takes to his heels, 
ami the narrative then assumes the character of a detective 
story. The action moves to Cape Breton Island, and the 
book closes with a chapter entitled “ Justice at Last.” 
(Milne. Gs.) 
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The Philosophic Mind. 

Some fifty-five years after the Crucifixion the Laodicean 
Creek, Epictetus, who in Rome had once been a slave to 
one of Nero’s most shameless favourites, and had just 
been driven from the city in common with all other 
“ philosophers ” as a danger or a bore, came to the town 
of Nicopolb, which Augustus built on the bay of Actium 
in memory of the victory that made him master of the 
world. There, looking over the narrow sea where, hardly 
more than a century before, Antony had turned from the 
fight to follow the Serpent of old Nile, he spent the rest 
of his life discoursing on morality and behaviour to such 
young men as came to listen. They could hardly have 
been very many, for the place was outside the current of 
the world. If a man sought wisdom he would naturally 
rather go to Athens, only three or four days’ journey off, 
where for over five hundred years all wisdom had made 
her home; if he wanted worship, he would go to Delphi, 
over the Achelous and the spurs of Pindus ; and if he 
wanted consecrated athletics, he would cross the gulf and 
pass through Elis to Olympia. Though her true life was 
long over, at no time had Greece been more radiant in 
outward beauty; at no time had her ritual been richer, 
and her schools and temples better patronised by the 
wealthy and official classes of the world. Epictetus 
himself speaks of the natural man’s longing to be in 
Athens or at Olympia, just as a Canadian professor might 
speak of a colonial’s longing to be at Oxford or the Oaks. 
And no doubt the longing was his own. Yet we would 
rather imagine him making his way along the track where 
now the Turkish road runs from Preveza up to Janina, 
and after a long day’s ride reaching that most ancient 
shrine of Zeus among the trees of Dodona. He would 
find a few priests there still maintaining the immemorial 
religion in its purity, and still hearing the voice of the 
god himself among the rustling leaves. In such a scene, 
ne might, at least as truly as Matthew Arnold at the 
Grande Chartreuse, have used the famous words :— 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead. 

The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 

Stoicism is the mood of good men who wait between two 
worlds. It is not religion; it has no inspiration ; it almost 
implies regret for the loss of religion. It is not even 
philosophy, for it sets aside speculation and is concerned 
almost entirely with conduct. It appears at crises when 
the accepted sanctions of virtue are shaken, and the 
leaders of society’s thinking are discovering with relief 
that, as the sanctions are uncertain, the virtues do not 
matter; as though at a king’s death all his laws were 
abrogated. Then comes the Stoic with his desperate and 
unyielding belief in the supreme excellence of virtue apart 
from all the sanctions of divinity or tradition. So far 
from virtue being of no matter, to him it is the only thing 
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that counts. The moral will, the choice of good or evil, is 
man’s supreme faculty. To the man who chooses aright, 
no evil can happen either in life or death, and the virtuous 
life is the life according to nature—the life in which the 
special lines laid down by nature for a man, a woman, or 
a horse, are most rigidly followed, without considerations 
of profit, pleasure, or external authority. Against the 
Stoic the tyranny either of fashion or force is impotent; 
“ If you choose,” says Epictetus, “ you are free.” No 
fortune touches him; one who had lost all he had, could 
quietly say, “No evil has befallen me.” No external 
power can rob you of your will. When someone com¬ 
plained to Epictetus, “ My brother ought not to have 
treated me thus,” he replied, “ True, but he must see to 
that.” To the righteous there is no prison, to the sinner 
the only prison is to abide in his sin. To the good man 
it is no evil to be torn in half on the rack, and if when 
his son has died, he be asked what evil has happened to 
himself, he will reply “ None.” With the good man’s 
happiness the events of the outside world have no concern ; 
“ To me,” said Epictetus, “ there is neither robber nor 
earthquake.” 

It is magnificent. It is the apotheosis of the wrestling 
angel in man. The Stoic is generally said to have held the 
duality of man’s nature in its extreme form ; but in fact the 
bodily side almost disappears under his enthusiasm for 
the spirit. It was this that made Socrates “ bear himself 
as a kinsman of the gods ” ; this that almost transformed 
Seneca from a humbug; this that taught Marcus Aurelius 
the possibility of virtue even in a palace; this that 
vibrated in the “iron string” of Emerson, and fixed 
Matthew Arnold’s meditation on “ the Eternal,” and 
speaks again in Maeterlinck’s “ Sagesse.” In Epictetus 
it took on a gentle cheerfulness, an amenity, that makes 
us welcome the more the little volume of “ Golden Sayings ” 
which Mr. Hastings Crossley has admirably prepared for 
Messrs. Macmillan, as well as Messrs. Bell's new edition of 
George Long’s version of the “ Discourses.” Though ho 
speaks of the Cynics with veneration, and almost identities 
his doctrines with theirs, there was no touch of what we 
now call cynicism in his nature. He regarded the cynic 
life as a counsel of perfection in a naughty world ; much 
as a cultivated Roman Catholic now regards the life of the 
early Franciscans. But to Epictetus the good man is not 
severed from his kind, though he keeps himself unspotted 
from the world. He advises his pupils to go through the 
ordinary stages of existence—to marry, to beget children, 
to follow public life, to fulfil the offices of citizenship. 
He directs them not to be like a traveller who, instead of 
returning to his country and his duties at home, hangs 
about at random inns upon the road for his own pleasme. 
He tells them to avoid the outward appearance of asceticism 
—not to appear unto men to fast—and is himself peculiarly 
careful in matters of cleanliness and decent dress and 
general social behaviour. “ Try,” he says, “ to enjoy the 
great festival of life with other men.” Those who cannot 
enjoy it he adjures nevertheless to abide at their post like 
sentries, as Socrates had taught, and it must have been 
only in a moment of desponding weakness that he 
reminded them for their comfort how the door to death 
always stands open. For his own part, he is resolutely 
cheerful—nay, he is joyous at moments. In an early 
chapter of the first book of his “ Discourses,” as his pupil 
Arrian noted them down, lie says 

Whether digging or ploughing or eating, should we not 
sing this hymn to God: “Great is God, who has given us 
such implements to till the ground; great is God. who has 
given us hands and the power of swallowing and digesting, 
and tho power of unconsciously growing, and of breathing 
while wo sleep ? ’’ What else can I do that am old and lame 
but sing to God? Were 1 a nightingale, I should do as tho 
nightingale ; were I a swan T should do as the swan ; but as I 
am a reasonable being, I must sing to God. That is my 
work : 1 will do it, nor desert my post as long as it is granted 
me to hold it. 
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Of Stoicism on this side, too, we may say that it is 
magnificent. It means more than what Carlyle meant by 
the “ cheerful Stoicism ” which he considered characteristic 
of the British aristocracy; for we have never heard an 
English baronet or even an earl singing to God because 
he was a reasonable being. In practice it comes very near 
to the choice and cleanly Epicureanism of Walter Pater’s 
Marius. It is a noble attempt to inspire the most rigid 
form of virtue with freedom and life and to enshrine a 
rose among the symbols of mortality. Inevitably it calls 
to mind the great verse in Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, 
beginning:— 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet tliou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 

But in spite of this benignant grace, in spite of this 
solemn beauty that is so nearly divine, why is it then that 
the mention of Stoicism gives poor mankind the shivers, as 
though a superior person were walking over our graves ? 
When we speak of Stoics, even of such an affable and 
benign type as Epictetus, we seem to see a procession of 
grey forms, enveloped in togas, stalking unmoved through 
this dirty puddle of a world, and betraying their mental 
torture only by the fixity of their smile. We know they 
are good men and true, we know they follow virtue, and 
would be turned from their path by no anguish and no 
form of death. We know they alone stand for righteous¬ 
ness when she is sorely beset. We should know all 
that, even if they were not continually mentioning 
the fact. We know also that they want to be nice to us 
and not to put themselves in any way above their 
fellow-men. We hear them imploring each other to try 
to enjoy life with other people—as if that were a 
mighty difficult task! When we meet them they manu¬ 
facture a laugh, and set themselves with superhuman 
effort to be pleasant, like philanthropists entertaining the 
poor with educational games in the East-end. For all 
this we are grateful, for we can imagine what the effort 
must cost them. We recognise their virtue. In the 
slight chilliness and melancholy of their demeanour we see 
the mood of good men wandering between two worlds. 
We admire their positivism—the constancy with which 
they refuse to be put off with any fond dream that the 
laws of reason and arithmetic will not allow. We admire 
their “ passionate coldness.” But as poor bedraggled and 
bespattered mortals we take leave to remark that it is a 
passionate warmth rather than coldness that moves the 
sun and the other stars. Why is it that unreasoning man¬ 
kind, in its sin and joy and weariness, may be said to love 
little St. Francis, but has never loved the Emperor 
Marcus ? Or what is the immense difference between a 
chapter of a Kempis and a chapter of Epictetus ? To bear 
a thing “philosophically,” to cultivate the “philosophic 
mind,” to offer the condolence of “ philosophy ”—there is 
something unreal, untrue, and abhorrent in it all—some¬ 
thing at which man’s nature shivers or laughs. Stoicism 
had all the virtues. We treat it with honour and respect; 
we do it reverence, and we pass. It is magnificent, but it 
is not peace. 


W. E. Henley. 

In Mr. W. E. Henley has passed away a brilliant man of 
letters, a distinguished poet and essayist, who never 
gained (how should he in this our day ?) his due recogni¬ 
tion from the dormant many, while from the bright and 
alert few he was accorded eagerly almost more than his 
due recognition. By the intellectual flower of young 
England, so much of which passed under his personal 
influence and control, he was worshipped the other side of 
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idolatry. To all these, to those who clustered round the 
defiant banner of the “National Observer,” and to moat 
young minds for whom literature mattered exceedingly in 
those days, Mr. Henley was the Viking chief of letters, 
whom all delighted to follow, whose praise alone mattered, 
whose example set the mark for rejoicing emulation. It 
was often hard in those days (however clear the distinction 
may have become since) to tell the work of the gifted 
follower from that of the magnetic master; and probably 
it was the nearest thing which English letters has seen 
to the zealotry of the French Romantics for the magisterial 
ascendance of Victor Hugo. 

Whether Mr. Henley were greater in prose or verse 
it would go hard to sav: though one may surely fore¬ 
tell that the perdurable quality of poetry will in the 
end take revenge for its tardier instant appeal. Yet, 
because brilliant English and brilliant critical im¬ 
pressionism (appreciation is the commodious word for 
it) do make some swift appeal to all with any lettered 
sense, we may consider first the prose of this man with 
the rare dual gift. Whichever way you take him, the 
genius is unmistakable. Appreciation (briefly) resides 
in attempting to discover what your author has aimed, 
to compass ; and then setting forth the impression your¬ 
self retain of his success or failure to succeed in the 
elected aim. It is obvious that your achievement will 
be very much in the ratio of your sympathetic gift; 
as that is limited your achievement will be limited, as 
that is comprehensive your achievement will be com¬ 
prehensive, as that is subtle or delicate your achievement 
will be subtle or delicate. Now Mr. Henley’s sympathy 
is a thing very far from comprehensive; yet it were 
merely unjust to call it narrow. It is wide, and 
heartily wide, but defective—curiously, unexpectedly, 
perversely defective. It is comparable to the Scottish 
coast; an ample coast-line, yet jaggedly broken, abruptly 
and bafllingly discontinuous—in the racy Shakesperean 
phrase, nook-shotten —which juts forth innumerable bold 
projections, and is breached as' brusquely with countless 
ragged fissures. The projections are the keen saliences 
of Mr. Henley’s righteous perception; the fissures the 
startling rifts and unforeseeable lapses in that perception. 
When lie has carried you off your feet with his inevitable 
rightness, he is most like to stagger you back to them by 
His wilful and confident wrongness. For like Ruskin, to 
whom he is the antithesis in many things, he is always 
certain, and never more certain than when he is most 
unsafe. 

He is not, therefore, a critic to whom you can placidly 
yield yourself; but he is a critic invariably pungent, 
vital, arresting; who carries you on by storm and shock, 
whose misj udgments are more stimulant than other men’s 
correctness. Since the force of his statement is so great 
that you are electrified into protest against his error, and 
the necessity of protest compels you to think. You cannot 
remain indifferent before this meteoric reviewer. 

And that comes not alone of his mental vigour and 
individuality, but of his marvellous style. It is a style 
artificial, after its kind, as that Goliath of the Philistines, 
Macaulay; yet so pulsating with impulsive energy that 
want of nature is the last thing you have breath to think 
of. A world of cultured study has gone to the forging of the 
weapon; bickering with epigram and antithesis, glittering 
with the elaborate research of phrase which betokens 
his poetic discipline, poised shapen in its sentences with 
the artful and artistic hand of a consummate master ; yet 
the fire, the off-hand virility of the man enable him to 
wield it with all the ease and nature imaginable. It glances 
with the swift and restless brilliance of a leaping salmon 
in sunlight. Mr. Henley’s style has almost every quality, 
in fact, except repose and the powers dependant on repose 
—dignity, for instance, or simplicity ; just as his criticism 
misses the crowning excellence of sympathetic completion 
and the balance which comes of calm judgment. But 
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had he these qualities we should not have our Henley: 
they are scarce compatible with the arrowy scintillation and 
reinless elan of his writing. In his most characteristic 
and high wrought passages antithesis, epigram, audacious 
paradox fly like scud on the racing wave of the sentence. 
With all this, though Mr. Henley learned many of his arts 
from France, he is ever male, sinewy, and English in 
essential quality, bearing his British heritage in the bones 
of his style. 

With such character, and such executive power to 
manifest it, he is naturally best where he is most one at 
heart with the man he criticises (for the overwhelming 
bulk of his scant and treasurable prose-work consists of 
reviews—pregnant and brief). Out of the various and 
cosmopolitan critiques in “Views and Reviews ” (chiefly 
French and English, however) one would pick as triumphant 
and magisterial Henley such things as the Labiche, Rabelais, 
Berlioz, Hugo, Meredith, and Disraeli. Perhaps specially 
the last three: they have all the very qualities and defec ts 
which might endear them to Mr. Henley. Disraeli, for 
instance. The unconventional Tory appeals to the un¬ 
conventional Tory; the master of antithesis, epigram, and 
paradox to a master of epigram, paradox, and antithesis; 
the brilliant unrest of the one to the brilliant unrest of 
the other; the statesman’s intolerant scorn of common¬ 
place to the writer’s intolerant scorn of commonplace; 
even the masterful egoism of Disraeli to a certain masterful 
egoism in Henley. You would expect a victorious 
“critique,” and you have a victorious critique. There 
are no lacunae in judgment; the reviewer is with his 
subject to the marrow; and you have the very Henley at 
his best. Flashing insight, keen unravelling of vices from 
merits, language rejoicing in its own point, purity, and 
ebullience of resourceful strength. Elsewhere you stumble 
over fads, blindnesses, wilful crotchets. In such essays 
as we have named, you are left to unhindered enjoyment 
and wonder. 

As a poet, Mr. Henley falls into two chief periods. He 
gained fame with “ A Book of Verses,” and mostly with 
two sections of it; the “ Hospital Poems,” because nothing 
like them had been known in English, the “Bric-a-Brac,” 
because very much like them was known in English. 
The latter fell in with a dominant fashion, the imitation 
of the artificial forms of old French verse; the former set 
a fashion. The “ Hospital Poems ” were in a style drawn 
from French exemplars; but (as we have said) it was 
a style unexampled in our own poetry, and had the 
immediate success of novelty in addition to that justly 
earned by the power of the verse itself. Novelty is by no 
means a usual poetic advantage in England, but in this 
case the novelty was of a kind universally comprehensible; 
it lay in assimilating poetry to prose—and that blessed 
day of the Lord when poetry shall be prose is a con¬ 
summation for which the great heart of the British public 
ever yearns. In so far as it colourablv resembled prose, 
Mr. Henley’s Hospital experiment was therefore inevitably 
popular; in so far as it distinctly, and none the less, 
remained poetry, the public did not know' that—did not 
nose the contraband ware, and allowed it to pass un¬ 
suspectingly. With a- leaven of sonnets, these poems are 
in rhymeless lyric metres of various shapes, fashioned with 
cunning originality, for their peculiar function and peculiar 
content. Often but slightly more than squared and 
measured-off prose in their movement, they fit exactly the 
realism of the style, which admits a larger infusion of 
every-day and colloquial idioms or diction than poetry had 
ventured on before. The marrow of poetry is subtly 
preserved by the exceeding fitness and closeness of phrase, 
the intimacy of emotion; while the expression rises at 
need into the higher reaches of poetry. 

Only Mr. Henley had the secret of this peculiar com¬ 
bination ; which after all, while (apart from the sonnets) 
the shape looks so formless, is really dependant on an 
admirably sure instinct of form. The marvellous sonnet 
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descriptive of Stevenson (which is in the style of the 
Hospital poems, though it has but an accidental connection 
with them) is really as much matter of perfect form and 
phrase as the Bric-a-Brac poems, which are avowed 
exercises in the most artificial kinds of form. Hence it is 
not surprising that Mr. Henley’s success in these is perfect 
as in the rugged realism of the Hospital section. They are 
handled with a lightness, a deftness, which naturalises 
this alien and unnatural formas few of its English devotees 
have succeeded in doing. The Ballade “Of a Toyokuni 
Colour-Print” with its refrain, “Iloved you once in old 
Japan ”—sketched with sparing, graceful lines which are 
themselves Japanese in quality : — 

Clear sliino tlie hills ; the riro-ficMs round 
Two cranes are circling ; sleepy and slow, 

A blue canal the lake's blue lxmnd 
Breaks at the bamboo-bridge ; and lo 1 
Touched with the sundown’s spirit and glow, 

I see you turn, with flirted fan. 

Against the plum-tree’s bloomy snow . . . 

I loved you once in old Japan ! 

That, or the Double Ballade “ Of Life and Fate,” as 
sprightly and charming a dance of words as may be 
penned in its gay trifling, show what a master of verse 
at play was the stern poet of “In Hospital,” with its 
manner and metres grim, bare, and saturnine in severe 
struetnralness as the Hospital itself. 

Scattered through this volume were strains of a higher 
mood, suggesting a more inward poetry than the rest. 
But as a whole, this first book showed Mr. Henley as a 
poet after the Gallic fashion, which (at least till very 
recently, and regarding the general type of the national 
genius) is, like that of the Greeks, rather an artistic than 
a poetic fashion of song. The French poetic genius has 
always depended for excellence on formal and structural 
perfection, Juts been a chiselled and carven thing. The 
same reliance on a severely architectural perfection marked 
the Greek poetry : so that Heine said there was more 
poetry in Shakespeare than in all the Greek poets 
together, except Aristophanes. English poetry, on the 
contrary, is the ideal of a poetry completely distinguished 
from art, depending on an inward and indescribable spirit 
which perhaps (though the word breeds confusion, _ yet 
for lack of a better) we may call the romantic spirit. 
Mr. Henley’s first book belonged to artistic and Gallic 
poetry, an objective thing, a thing of form _ and 
carving. But the "London Voluntaries” showed him as 
an absolutely English poet. He had attained a far 
higher poetry, full of the romantic spirit, which 
animated and formed the form instead of depending on it. 
Need we say that (as a matter of course) the new book 
failed of the popularity gained by the earlier? The 
poems called “London Voluntaries ” were the most patent 
sign and result of this poetic advance : it is on these and 
the lyrics which companioned them that Mr. Henley’s final 
fame will most surely rest. They are in so-called 
“irregular” lyric metre, ebbing and flowing with the 
emotion itself. Irregular it is not, though the law is 
concealed. Only a most delicate response to the behests 
of inspiration can make such verse successful. As some 
persons have an instinctive sense of orientation by which 
they always know the quarter of the East, so the poet with 
this gift has a subtle sense of hidden metrical law, and in 
his most seeming-vagrant metre revolves always (so to 
speak) round a felt though invisible centre of obedience. 
Mr. Henley has the sense fully. In these “ Voluntaries ” 
a rich and lovely verbal magic is mated with metre 
that comes and goes like the heaving of the Muse’s 
bosom— 

The ancient river sinking as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea. 

Or again:— 

The night goes out like an ill-parcelled fire, 

And. as one lights a candle, it is day.. 
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Such things as these are obvious and clamorous beauties. 
But the exquisitely textured and remotely magical passages 
which cannot be shut up in a line or two—these we dare 
not begin to quote, lest we make no end. We might 
venture with— 

The still, delicious night, not yet aware 

In any of her innumerable nests 

Of that first sudden plash of dawn, 

Clear, snpphirine, luminous, large. 

But the passage broadens into beauty, drawing us on, and 
we hare to stop, feeling we have been guilty of mere 
mutilation. Mr. Henley's sense of words, and gift of 
conveying the inmost feeling of a scene, is in these poems 
supreme. And what shall one say of “ The Song of the 
Sword,” which rings like the cry of the Viking Raven 
fluttering her wings for battle? What of little lyrics like 
" You played and sang a snatch of song”? It conveys 
the very regret of “ old, unhappy, far-off things.” In 
this book Mr. Henley, artist to the last, has touched the 
inner springs of poetry. If his leading trait is a ragged 
strength and faithfulness to the thing seen or known, 
such as looks from his bust by Rodin, he has also the 
capacity for sudden intimacies of beauty or feeling which 
is the birthright of strength. Not much more gravely 
and poignantly tender has been written than the rhymeless 
lyric, *• When you wake in your crib,” while the minor 
lyrics cover a very various range of quality. From the 
direct truth of “ In Hospital ” to the gates of romance in 
the later book, you have measured a compass very unique, 
and this romance is drawn from the stony ground of 
London. Perhaps, indeed, it is as the poet of London 
that he will best be remembered. 

Francis Thompson. 


Prose Style Once More. 

A cmiRTEors correspondent has referred me to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s dictum on prose style : “ Speak 

out frankly that which you have thought out in 
your own brain and have felt within your own soul. 
This, and this alone, creates a perfect style.” But 
is not this to deny every external standard of taste ? Will 
not, then, a style be good just in so far as it speaks out 
boldly the writer’s thought, however inconsistent or wild 
or biassed, and not in so far as it is a fitting expression of 
a healthy mind ? Now, the very essence of art is the 
beautiful, this is its distinguishing note, its chief con¬ 
stituent ; but such a style as Mr. Harrison would regard 
as perfect may be simply a kind of realism. Macaulay’s 
style was a perfect expression of his thought, but was it 
therefore great ? Moreover, there were in it “ artifices, 
tricks, fashions,” which Mr. Harrison, and rightly, 
abjures; and those, too, pronounced, if not very varied. 
Certainly, the greatest prose styles, as, for example, Swift’s, 
are free from any distinct artifice, though I do not 
mean by this that they do not very often—nay, always — 
show a certain peculiarity of phrase. In like manner, to 
say that the substance of a book is that which chiefly 
matters may, I think, lead us wrong, but I am far from 
denying that it is, if rightly interpreted, true. For the 
antithesis between form and matter, though we make it 
in thought and language, is surely false : these two, when 
taken together, are the substance, and there is nothing 
else. But a superficial interpretation is likely to be set 
upon it. Ijet me give an illustration of what I mean. 
We may call the works of Mr. Darwin great books, but I 
do not imagine that we should call them great art. The 
substance of them (and here I use the word in tho 
narrower sense, which is also the commonplace) may from 
a certain point of view be more important to us many 


times than that of Newman’s “ Apologia ” or his “ Grammar 
of Assent” ; and yet these works of Newman are structures 
of fine art, and express, I am sure, a soul more subtle, 
sweet, delicate, more truly wholesome, more generally 
developed. And this brings me to ask the question 
whether scientific truth, which is important to us, and yet 
is not at present very beautiful, any more than a demon¬ 
stration of Euclid, can give birth to such excellent works 
of art as, let us say, the mythology of the antique world. 
For indeed one feels that in putting together a scientific 
treatise the whole soul of the writer is but seldom, if ever, 
at work in its criticism of life and the world. We may 
have a frank and bold exposition of what appears to the 
author’s mind, but we may all the while be contemplating 
“a spirit hounded and poor.” So, again, it may be pro¬ 
nounced of Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters ” that they have 
an ephemeral topic, bul do we not feel that his treatment 
is immortal? Have we not here at work a soul pure, 
charming, gravely ironical; and, therefore, of so much 
help to us in the formation of our own minds ? Some¬ 
thing like this is the meaning of the constantly cited 
question, which should never be asked, as likely to raise 
a false issue—which is the more important, what we say 
or how we say it? Of course, in urging that the Attic 
was the style of best make, I assumed the presence not 
only of the aesthetic taste and the intellectual power, but 
also of that artistic faculty, which orders and correlates 
our thoughts when we put them into words. For “ art is 
concerned with production,” and it is clear that this 
aesthetic sense is not always creative, as, indeed, we know 
daily from experience. The old Greeks, when they had 
said a thing perfectly, were fearful of saying it over again 
in a less excellent way. And yet this genius for perfect 
expression, at once simple, accurate and beautiful, was a 
wonderful part of the writer’s soul. I conclude, then, 
that the fulness of the author's mind must be thrown, as 
it were, into every word he writes. A style, which is bold 
and frank, as Carlyle’s, may ever so often lack measure 
and proportion ; the charm of frankness, strongly as we 
may sympathise with it, is not in itself the charm of 
simplicity as well; and so I do not think that Mr. 
Harrison’s judgment is either a test of literary art or an 
adequate description of the best prose style. It would 
refuse by implication a necessary place to the sense of 
beauty in the highest form of the human mind. Art is 
pleasurable, it must give delight; but the contemplation 
of a simply bold and frank style, lacking in all the graces 
of form, can scarcely elevate us or draw out of us the 
instinctive love of the beautiful. For how can great art 
be produced without the artistic faculty ? And so I should 
myself say that the classic author with a vivid sense and 
appreciation of order, of simplicity, of “ the living grace 
of words,” of “ lucid exposition,” as Horace calls them, 
must instinctively employ his skill in the fit ordering of 
his compositions. That this is an ingenious trick or an 
artifice, I should heartily deny; for what is it but the 
overwhelming ever-present desire for an unattainable 
perfection in bis mind, seeking to express itself in his 
own literary creations, which he is enabled to do by this 
artistic faculty of which I spoke? If I may use the 
illustration, I should say that it is no more an artifice than 
noble manners, which “are the fruit of noble mind.” 
And the whole tenor of this view is that the best prose 
style admits, as I would maintain, of as adequate expres¬ 
sion as the conditions of the work and subject will allow, 
of the virtues of the highest conceivable type of temper 
and intellect. It is but an incomplete criticism, which 
demands a sense of proportion in the thought, and not in 
the style also. For the medium would be inadequate and 
deceptive ; it would lose for us half its charm. And, 
again, when we speak of a style as a thing of power, what 
do we mean hut that it conveys to us some visible 
representation of its author’s impressive qualities of mind, 
be they earnestness, dignity, balance, subtlety, penetration, 
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or all of these, as the case may be ? Not, to be sure, 
some merely alluring device of rhetoric, an antithesis or 
an illogical appeal. These qualities of the mind it is that 
impart to the style its peculiar flavour; they kindle 
through the written word a feeling of admiration for the 
genius of some sublime or beautiful personality. In the 
classic authors of the past, in the history of letters, in 
the great works of finely-gifted men, so fruitful in 
suggestion and joy to so many succeeding generations, 
we find this to be the case. Critics have, of course, 
differed intensely in regard to the relative merits of 
various authors and their styles. The personal aspect, 
for the true critic also judges with his whole soul, will 
ever have weight in determining our views. But after all, 
for the masses of men the absolute value of a writer is the 
most important of facts, the distinction not so much 
between degrees of excellence as between the good and 
the bad or the indifferent. But in order to get a luminous 
idea of what is good in style, we must have a test, an ideal, 
which is, I think, best given to us in such considerations 
as I have instanced. Nor should we ever forget that, 
strictly speaking, he has no legitimate place in art, upon 
whose words the gods have set no crown of grace. 

0 tt t> n 


Impressions. 

Wonder. 

1 sat in the garden with a book. The air was hay- 
scented, but the lingering twilight had hidden the 
fragrant meadow, and I could only just distinguish the 
passage I was reading. Thus it came to my peering eyes : 
“ The ancient Greeks recognised four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. The Pythagoreans added a fifth and 
called it ether, the fifth essence which they said flew 
upward at creation and out of it the stars were made.” 
Tnen I closed the book, looked up, and again I saw the 
miracle. On the crest of the hill low down behind tho 
trees appeared a light glowing like a conflagration, but 
moving. Slowly she crept upwards, growing paler as she 
moved, till the round disc was clear of the trees, and in 
the silent night the wonder of moonrise was repeated. 

I sat there in the hay-scented air, my face upraised, 
brooding over the ever-new spectacle, remembering those 
Pythagoreans whoee thoughts had also turned upwards, 
and recalling two sights I had seen that day, both in the 
air, both arousing wonder in the observers. And the 
wonder of the first had been the wonder of a dog. He 
sat on the margin of a lake to which my wanderings of 
the day had brought me : he sat nose in the air, staring 
at his master who was performing feats unparalleled in 
canine circles. Near the end of the lake a scaffolding, tall 
as a church steeple, had been raised, and the man was 
practising high diving for the sports that were to be held 
in the afternoon. One time he would turn two summer¬ 
saults in the air, then enter the water head first with a 
clean, swift cut; another time he would dive straight 
from the platform, but whatever method he chose the 
wonder in the dog’s eyes never changed. The antics of 
his master’s bright body darting through the air fascinated 
that dog, filled him with all the wonder that possessed the 
Pythagoreans when they imagined the fifth essence flying 
upwards to make the stars. 

The second sight was the wonder of a great multitude, 
who broke off their duty or their pleasure to gaze upon a 
sight that had never been seen before above London. It 
was late in the afternoon when suddenly high in the clouds 
appeared the airship. It was in two parts, the upper 
portion like a great torpedo, the lower a flimsy car 
suspended by ropes and rocking perilously in the wind. 


It swept along, making a straight course through the air, 
alone in the firmament, a gigantic beast, controlled by a 
dot in the swaying car. We watched it sweep through 
the sky, then it dipped below the houses, and we saw it 
no more. All the world of London was gazing while it 
passed. For this was a sight to recall in after years, 
to prattle about round the fire on winter evenings, to nod 
the octogenarian head over and murmur remembrances of 
the first airship sailing over London. And as I went 
homeward the passage of that harbinger of the conquest 
of the air was still exciting the world of London. Groups 
were gathered at the street corners, pointing to the sky, 
gesticulating, and describing the passage of the airship 
through the void. 

Of these things I thought as I sat in the hay-scented 
garden; of that fancy of the Pythagoreans, of the dumb 
wonder of the dog, of London’s upturned face gazing in 
amazement at the sky. Then I came back to earth, to the 
evening paper, and read that the endeavour to sail the air¬ 
ship had been unsuccessful, that after a spasmodic attempt 
it had bumped to earth again, and that finally the inventor 
had removed the motor, treated the machine as a balloon, 
and so sailed away. 

But our wonder had been real enough while it lasted, 
as real as the belief of the Pythagoreans. They had never 
discovered their error: I had, and what did the know¬ 
ledge profit me ? Perhaps the experience of the dog was 
the happier—wonder smeared with no disillusion, faith 
undestroyed, and the certain hope that he would have 
again, after a little while, sense of his master’s 
companionship. 


Drama. 

Two Masques. 

If I were a millionaire, and if my taste had survived 
the moral and intellectual degradation incidental to the 
process of becoming a millionaire, I would certainly 
entertain my friends with masques. The masque is 
infinitely better than the masked ball, because you watch 
other people dancing, instead of taking the trouble to 
dance yourself. It is extremely pretty; it makes no 
demand upon a jaded brain; and it affords an admirable 
opportunity for paying a delicate compliment to a royal or 
titled guest. Also it has this great advantage, for a 
millionaire, that you can spend any amount upon it. 
Several kings, including Henry the Eighth, have Drought 
themselves into serious financial difficulties through tho 
habit of giving masques. 

These reflections arise out of the performances by the 
“ Mermaid Society ” of two seventeenth century masques, 
Milton’s “ Comus ” and Ben Jonson’s “ The Hue and Cry 
after Cupid,” in the umbrageous recesses of the Botanic 
Gardens. The “ Mermaid Society ” is a new institution, 
which proposes to itself an interesting programme of 
archaeological revivals, and is to be welcomed accordingly. 
One ought, perhaps, to insist upon it that a masque is 
not a play, and that the convention of a stage, even where 
that stage is only a fragment of a lawn fenced off, is one 
to be avoided. This is, of course, largely a matter of 
origins. The masque, as a court entertainment, grew 
out of the mumming; and the mumming was in its 
essence the visit of disguised friends to a private house to 
wish it joy, either at the New Year or at some high 
domestic event, such as nuptials or christening. The 
disguising was with masks, especially beast-masks, because 
the whole ceremony was a survival of the procession atja 
village festival of the rout of worshippers, clad in the 
heads and skins of the sacrificial animals, 'to bear the 
virtue of the sacrifice from house to house of the community. 
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Naturally the masque was sophisticated a good deal when 
the poets and architects and musicians got on to it. But 
the notion of a friendly visit still clung about it. The 
performers never sought, like the actors of a play, after 
detachment from the audience, for the sake of creating 
an illusion. They came in among the guests, addressed 
them directly, led the ladies out to dance, and did obeisance 
or presented gifts to Gloriana or any other personage in 
the company whom the contriver of the masque especially 
designed to honour. I do not think that the “ Mermaid 
Society ” aimed quite sufficiently at establishing these 
intimate relations between performers and audience. 
“ Comus ” was originally played before the Earl and 
Countess of Bridgwater at Ludlow Castle. The parts of 
the Lady and the Brothers were taken by their children, 
who are presented to them at the end by the Attendant 
Spirit. Similarly “The Hue and Cry after Cupid” was 
giveti at the wedding of Viscount Haddington, and at the 
end the bride and bridegroom are led forward by Hymen. 
Obviously the persons to be complimented were in both 
cases seated amongst the audience, and the masquers 
approached them there. The “ Mermaid Society ” treated 
them as being amongst the characters represented, and 
thus missed a typical feature in the conception of a 
masque. 

Apart from this arcbmological slip, the performances 
were delightful. The masquers had learnt to speak in the 
open air, and had caught the poetry and grace of their 
task. The spot was well chosen. On one side the lawn 
sloped upwards and alleys ran back into the mystery of 
the wood. On the other lay the lake with its “ rushy- 
fringed bank,” and over this “ Sabrina fair,” called upon 
by the Spirit to free the lady from her spell, came gliding 
in a barge with very charming effect. Of the two great 
poets whose works were played, I think there can be no 
doubt that the lesser man proved himself the better 
masque-writer. “ Comus ” is full of exquisite poetry, but 
it is the work of a very young and very serious man, and 
the ethical burden strikes one as a little more than the 
airy structure of a masque can very well bear. Moreover, 
except for the Sabrina episode, it is not written with much 
of an eye for scenic effect. There are long harangues, and 
meanwhile the Comus rout, which ought to have had much 
more chance to frisk and wanton, has to lie idling about 
the stage. The morris-dance and the pavane with which 
the piece concluded were pretty, but a morris-dance 
without bells is an innovation which I do not commend. 
“The Hue and Cry after Cupid” is another matter 
altogether, and one was struck once again with the old 
amazement that a lusty rough-hewn ruffian of a poet like 
Ben Jonson, with “ his mountain belly and his rocky 
face,” should have had it in him to produce such dainty 
trifling. The thing is as slight as it can be. The pink 
little winged and quivered Cupid has escaped and drifts 
across the lawn in flight. His mother and the three 
Graces come searching for him on the moonlit grass, 
and entreat the audience if they have got him to give him 
up, for he is dangerous. Then Cupid leads in a little bevy 
of spirits who dance with lighted torches. And finally, 
accompanied by Hymen, he brings in the latest victims of 
his bow, the bride and bridegroom in whose honour the 
masque is presented. But it is all done with the 
abundance of poetry, the ready and appropriate mythology 
and the complete knowledge of the limits and capabilities 
of his genre, which make Ben Jonson on this ground un¬ 
approachable. I should have been glad to have seen the 
second production of the “ Mermaid Society ” which was 
“The Faithful Shepherdess” of John Fletcher, but a 
sudden craving for a little fresh air in a land of real 
shepherds made it impossible for me to go. The Society 
is to be congratulated on its enterprise, and has my best 
wishes for its success. E. I\. Chamiu;rs. 


Art. 

“ The Thunderbolt of Painting.” 

The supreme colourists, according to Ruskin, are seven — 
Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, Tintoretto, Corregio, Reynolds, 
and Turner. These names dominate the colour world, and 
as they flash turn by turn upon us, we re-consider them, 
re-visit their pictures, turn the leaves of their lives, recall 
their splendour, and mark the trail of it through the 
centuries. To-day it is Tintoretto, for this reason : Last 
Friday in the Venetian room of the National Gallery I 
marked a change. Railings had been placed on either 
side of the western doorway of the Venetian room, and, 
behind them, each hanging alone, were the two great 
Tintorettos from Hampton Court, lately lent by the King. 
They look better here than at the Old Masters Exhibition 
where they were shown last winter. Since then those who 
care for such matters may havo read Mr. J. B. S. Hoi born’a 
small book on Tintoretto in Messrs. Bell’s series, and 
may have formed in their minds a picture of the last of 
the great Venetians, the “ little dyer,” the moBt prolific 
painter the world has ever known, the worker of un¬ 
tiring energy, the splasher of colossal brush strokes, 
“ painting tree-trunks in two touches apiece,” whose 
“Paradise” in the Ducal Palace at Venice is eighty feet 
long, whose dashing vigour in painting earned him the 
epithet of “ II Furioso,” who was a pupil of Titian’s, and 
according to Ridolfi animated “ the little worm of jealousy ” 
in his master’s breast, and who chose as his motto, writing 
it on the walls of his studio, “ The design of Michel¬ 
angelo and the colouring of Titian.” 

The magnitude of Tintoretto’s production appals one: 
in the Scuola di San Rocco at Venice there are over fifty 
pictures and panels by him, including “ The Crucifixion,” 
which the guide-books call his masterpiece. One picture 
a year was his arrangement with the brotherhood of San 
Rocco, and it was by a characteristic piece of audacity that 
he obtained this commission. When the members of the 
brotherhood invited the painters of Venice to offer 
designs, Tintoretto sent in a finished picture: when they 
hesitated, submitting that he had overridden the rules of 
the competition, he offered the picture as a gift, and as 
tlieir rules forbade them to refuse anything given to the 
Saint, and “because the picture was very good,” they 
accepted it, received this whirlwind painter into the 
brotherhood, and let him work his will upon their 
walls. He possessed the greatest brain ever owned by a 
painter, says Vasari, which is interesting as an expression 
of opinion : sure it is that Tintoretto had a merry heart, 
vitality in abundance, a rough and ready disregard of 
conventions, and that quality which nowadays we call 
push. He was as great a worker as Dumas, and like him 
a mover of mountains. Who, knowing something of 
Tintoretto, ever walks through that narrow, busy street 
in Venice leading from the Clock Tower in St. Mark’s 
Square without thinking of him. There it was that 
Tintoretto once exhibited two portraits, and he illuminated 
them by artificial light. It was a novel idea, and no 
wonder this precursor of the modern method of titillating 
the interest of the passer-by created a sensation. But this 
showman’s trick was far from being quintessential in 
Tintoretto’s nature: it was a flame of his exuberance— 
no more. A grave, strong man he looks in the portrait 
he painted of himself for the Uffizi, his hair ana beard 
white, power in the deep-browed head, force in the hand, 
and in the body something of the gathered-in strength of 
the couchant lion. 

Yet I doubt if this thunderbolt of painting, as J. A. 
Symonds called him, whose name thunders and flashes, 
filling great spaces, through Ruskin’s pages, is one of the 
idols in this country. He is too facile, too robust, too 
Titanic, too unequal. On the day of my visit to the 
National Gallery a student was laboriously copying “The 
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Creation of the Milky Way,” bat the two great Hampton 
Court pictures were neglected. But surrender yourself to 
his “Muses on Olympus” and the mastery of these 
abundant nudes, so well modelled, so well set in the 
picture, rolling in and out of the light against the sun- 
tom sky, captivates, even if you are conscious of lukewarm 
fealty to the grand manner. Another Tintoretto in this 
room, the “ Christ Washing His Disciples’ Feet,” shows 
“ 11 Furioso ” in a different manner, the painter of the poetry 
of chiaroscuro, “ expressing moods ” (to quote Mr. J. A. 
Symonds) “ of passion and emotion by Drusque lights, 
luminous half - shadows, and semi-opaque darkness.” 
Une looks at the kneeling central figure with astonish¬ 
ment. What intention was there in the painter’s mind 
when he made the figure of Christ so inconspicuous, gave 
him that primitive unidealised head, and that expression 
of mild amusement at Peter’s discomfort ? For a parallel 
we must go to the “ sceptical angel ” in Leonards’s “ Our 
Lady of the Rocks.” Yet Tintoretto could make his 
central figure majestic when he chose. There are three 
of his pictures where the central figure has so graven 
itself on my memory that I remembered little else about 
the pictures until they were recalled by the reproduc¬ 
tions in Mr. Holbom’s book. One was the austere, 
resigned figure of Christ towering above Pilate’s head in 
the “ Christ before Pilate ” in San Rocco; the second was 
the gigantic figure on the cross in the “ Crucifixion,” 
making you oblivious of the rush and huddle of life 
below; Hie third was St. Mark, at Milan, that arrogant 
dramatic figure dominating the barrel-vaulted chamber 
where they seek his body. 

Mr. Holbora is learned in Tintoretto lore, and enthu¬ 
siastic in his service, to the point of making invidious 
comparisons between his idol and Titian. Thrilled by 
Tintoretto’s “Crucifixion” at San Cassiano, Venice, 
Mr. Holbom remarks: “ Titian never painted such a 
picture ; his loftiest conception was of the earth earthy.” 
Well, there are people who would rush into the fray and 
break a lance in Titian’s service. But for most of us the 
time has gone by for such encounters. I can sympathise 
with Mr. Holborn’s enthusiasm, and his paeans of 
rejoicing over various Tintorettos, but his enthusiasm 
would carry more weight if it was not so persistent. Many 
think, says Mr. Holborn, that “ The Death of Abel ” is 
“unsurpassed in the world, but it is because they have 
not seen the ‘ Adam and Eve.’ ” Later, speaking of four 
works, including the Hampton Court pictures, the phrase 
“ miracles of art ” trips from his pen. Tintoretto’s 
“Last Supper” in S. Paolo, Venice, is “one of the 
greatest canvases in the world,” and “ The Crucifixion ” 
at San Rocco “ can lay claim to be the greatest in the 
world. . . . We can only stand and admire.” “ If 
comparisons are to be made at all, there is only one man 
who can be said to be the greatest painter that has yet 
lived,” and so on. 

That is Mr. Holbom’s view of Tintcfretto, and if all 
cannot agree with him, he has good men on his side. 
The late Mr. J. A. Symonds, for example, who considered 
“ The Temptation of Adam ” in the Ducal Palace “ the 
moet beautitul picture in existence.” This picture does 
not appeal to me, but turning the pages of Mr. Holbom’s 
book I find myself looking repeatedly at the reproduction 
of “ The Last Supper ” at San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. 
It is a cataclysmic picture, full of noise and bustle and 
unrest. There is not a place, except a few feet of tiled 
floor, on which the eye can repose; but what power it 
has, with the Michelangelesque apostles, and attendants, 
and the clouds of angels bom out of the smoke from the 
flaming brazier. It does not realise in the slightest degree 
the silent sorrow that a few painters have wrought into 
this scene, any more than Tintoretto’s “Nine Muses” 
tallies with any dream I may have had of the way the 
Muses rusticated on Olympus. But I am not “I1Furioso,” 
or a thunderbolt of criticism. 


Tintoretto, we are told, influenced Velasquez, but tho 
great Spaniard stalked uncloaked through the gusts that 
blew from the great Venetian. After that morning with 
the Tintorettos in tho Venetian room of the National 
Gallery, I promised myself the tonic of a visit to the 
Spanish room, and there found it, in that superb enigma 
by Velasquez, “ Christ at the Column.” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Function of Science. 

One can conceive of science as serving to relieve the 
probably intolerable ennui of some planet which had no 
needs and no aspirations. Such is not our state, however, 
and it ought to be made clear what is the function of 
science on a sorry planet such as this. Intellectual 
titillation is a pleasant enough sensation, to which science 
may be made to serve as • an efficient stimulus. Such a 
function, however, is at best ethically neutral; and more 
probably ethically indefensible. This pleasing irritation 
of the curious mind of man, which has “ sought out many 
inventions,” as Ecclesiastes tells us, plays no unimportant 
part as a motive force in the case of many thinkers and 
doers of these and other times : but its satisfaction is an 
unworthy end in itself. A far higher function is that of 
cherishing the religious component in man’s nature, his 
aspiration towards the infinite, his attitude of wonder. 
Says Carlyle, “ Does not every true man feel that he 
is himself made higher by doing reverence to what is 
really above him ? ... . For myself, ... I 

seem to see in this indestructibility of hero-worship the 
everlasting adamant lower than which the confused wreck 
of revolutionary things cannot fall.” In a Newton or a 
Spencer we see clearly enough how high is the role of 
science as a path to reverence. Emerson, in his trans¬ 
cendental way, can conceive of a teacher who should 
“see the identity of gravitation with purity of heart.” 
Wordsworth found in mathematical truth “a type, for 
finite natures, of the one supreme existence.” Yet one 
cannot but feel that these men are not such because of 
science. This is their quality of soul, and by it science 
may be put to such purpose, as by all of us in our 
measure. But so many others there are in whom science 
works no such high elevation of soul, but rather the 
reverse, and in whose case one feels that as far as their 
personal salvation is concerned they would have been 
better with poetry, or music, or children, than with facts 
and formulae. 

There have ever been many eloquently to write of truth, 
of the love of knowledge for its own high sake, of wisdom 
as “ more precious than rubies ”—not in the sense in which 
Solomon indited that phrase, but as if wisdom had an 
absolute value. About this attitude towards science or 
wisdom there is a specious splendour; it seems elevated, 
detached, academic, impersonal, godlike, philosophic. 
But in all ages the greatest protagonists of wisdom have 
been men who saw in it a remedy for human ills. If it 
be not so—if ignorance be bliss—then assuredly ’tis 
folly to bo wise. If your science—which you love for 
its own sake—is going to prove that there is no heaven 
—a question before which science, knowing its own 
limitations, should be silent—then away with it. What 
says Stevenson : “ We had needs invent heaven if it had 
not been revealed to us; there are some things that fall 
so bitterly ill on this side 'time! ” Better an invented 
heaven than none—for the majority of temperaments. In 
other words, if a good-going lie will lighten anyone’s 
burden it has my knee ; to Mars or the dogs with so-called 
truth in such a case. If you have ever stood beside a 
mother whilst she watched a baby die, and it has been 
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possible to comfort her with a lie, you did not hesitate to 
palter with truth to serve the hour, and were glad of the 
chance. This is immoral, some say; can they prove it 
so ? And so I profess myself a camp-follower of Comte, 
and Spencer, and Aristotle, who all agree in this, that 
the function of science is to minister to the needs of a 
necessitous earth. I confess to the frankest utilitarianism. 
If indeed you cannot tell Schumann’s “ Mondnacht ” from 
Luther’s “ Old Hundredth,” or a Turner water-colour from 
an oleograph; if you are without friends or foes; and if 
science interests you as such, and is going to make you, 
and therefore those you encounter, happier, heaven fore- 
fend that you should abandon science; for therein she 
will be serving, though indirectly, her highest function, 
which is the furtherence of the good of mankind. Nor 
do we care how it be done. Whether science merely 
makes her students nicer to live with; or abolishes the 
legal crimes which convict a Jane Cakebread one or two 
hundred times—as if the poor wretch were responsible; 
or filters your water ; or provides you with a machine by 
which you may speak to your love across the Atlantic so 
that “ the dumb sea-levels thrill to hear ”—how it be 
done matters not, if it be well done. 

The crown and end of all science and all the sciences 
is therefore Sociology; the most difficult and complex as 
it is the most intimate and, if you consider it, the most 
extensively studied of all. For each of us lives out his 
or her own social theories. France, in the person of 
Auguste Comte, gave us the word. England, however, 
in the person of Herbert Spencer, has given to the world 
the fundamental principles of the science. Widely as 
these philosophers differ, they alike place Sociology, in 
their filiation of the sciences, as the highest but one; ethics, 
which they regard as the culmination, being a direct 
deduction—could we make it—from Sociology. It is 
therefore good to hear that we are at last, in the very 
land of Spencer, to have a Sociological Society. We 
already have a Numismatical Society—Spencer’s irony is 
very delightful on the subject of numismatics—and, I 
doubt not, a Philatelic Society: they have their reward. 
We already have the Churches, which attack the problems of 
Sociology from their own standpoint, often with conspicuous 
success. But in an age when the opinion is beginning to 
crystallise that a church is either a social force or a social 
excrescence, it is none too soon that we are to have a 
properly constituted and dedicated Sociological Society 
which shall avail itself of the work of all other scientific 
societies whatever. That great hopes may be entertained 
the names of the promoters sufficiently attest. Men like 
Professors Bain, Sully, and Qeddes, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
and Dr. Maudsley, not to mention Mr. C. S. Loch, 
Mr. H. G. Wells and another score, are serious people— 
there is hardly a higher compliment—and predestined for 
serious work. 

If one had a thousand columns, one might set down a 
few of the things they have to do. The problems are 
innumerable, but perhaps most important is the theorem, 
to use the Euclidean distinction. It is the ever-present 
and omnipresent question of the man versus the State, 
individualism versus collectivism. The other day I dis¬ 
cussed racial decay, and last week we were promised a 
Royal Commission upon the matter. One wonders how 
many Sociologists, such as those whose names I have 
mentioned, will find a seat upon it. The underlying 
question is this fundamental one of the man (or the parent, 
or the family) versus the State. Where Comte and Spencer 
differ, who shall decide ? Certainly not this deponent: 
but let us just observe what the State doss now-a-days. 
It educates, as best it may, the children of the people— 
an unsound principle, says Spencer. It provides them 
with mental food, so to put it. But not with physical 
food. The parent does, or rather does not, that. The 

resent situation is that the State endeavours to teach 

alf-starved, or half-poisoned children: and now it is 


proposed by Sir John Gorst that the State shall send the 
child its breakfast when the parent does not—or will not— 
provide it. To be consistent the State should feed the 
child as well as educate it. By the latter process it has 
already undermined the sense of parental responsibility, 
and the sooner it takes the consequences the Better. It 
is, of course, a “ fag ” to teach one’s children. It is also, 
as biography tells us, an incomparable boon to the child— 
but that does not matter. It is also, of course, a “ fag ” 
to feed one’s children : for plainly one has more hours in 
bed or at the piano oneself if the State looks after that 
little affair. 

The answer to such vital questions as this is only to be 
provided by Science. And it is because Science does 
fulfil a function so worthy; because wisdom, like poetry 
and art and love, is on the side of the angels and the 
children, tliat one is justified in espousing her, and in 
attempting to sing her praises. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 

Sin,—In the interests of the facts, and as Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s pleasant article in the “Morning Po3t” on my 
recent paper will increase the public knowledge of them, 
may I qualify one of my statements which, as Mr. 
Hutchinson has said to me, might be misinterpreted. The 
remark I attributed to him, “ The Hindu eats no fish, is 
dirty, is not a leper,” was only relative. Many uncon¬ 
verted Hindus are, of course, leprous; but in smaller 
proportion than their Roman Catholic brethren. Also the 
statement that Lord George Hamilton was convinced of 
the truth of the fish-hypothesis was based by me on his 
remarks about the connection, new to him, between the 
salt tax and leprosy, as affecting the perfection with 
which fish are cured. This observation, definitely implying 
belief, was made by Lord George Hamilton at Mr. 
Hutchinson’s recent Polyclinic lecture, over which he 
presided. My deduction from it must not be thought to 
to based on anything said by Mr. Hutchinson himself to 
me; Lord George Hamilton having made no explicit 
advowal of adherence to Mr. Hutchinson’s views.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. W. Saleeiiy. 


Incorrect Translation. 

Silt,—In an article on Literary Geography in the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine ” for July, on page 372, the follownig 
passage occurs: “ 1 Here,’ she chronicles, ‘ the Abbe Liszt 
used often to extemporise, when his hands wandered over 
the white keys, with that delicate mother-o’-pearl touch of 
his (les mains erraient sur le clavier aux touches de nacre) 
while George Sand would sit near the fire,’ ” &c. 

Surely the French in brackets should be translated 
“ his hands wandered over the keyboard with the mother- 
o’-pearl (or pearly) keys.”—Yours, &c., 

Fairfield House, Kidderminster. E. S. Cobbet. 


A Modern Instance. 

Sin,—There are still unexpected discoveries to be made 
in the byepaths of minor literature, and particularly, 
it would seem, in the byepaths of minor verse. They 
are not, as a rule, important discoveries, but they are 
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sometimes amusing and sometimes a little annoying. 
Here is an instance. 

There came into my hands the other day a volume of 
verse published this year which bore upon its title-page 
the name of James Courtney Challis and the imprint of a 
Boston publisher. I turned over the leaves without much 
interest until I came to a set of verses which had that 
familiar air which only comes, from close personal 
acquaintance. I looked again and was convinced: a 
glance through a book of cuttings from my own poor 
work added the necessary confirmation. In my book was 
a little poem which I contributed some years ago to a 
journal which has now gone the way of so many journals, 
and in Mr. Challis’B book was my little poem dressed out 
anew: or rather, very slightly altered. My verses were 
called “Love’s Seasons” ; Mr. Challis’s “Love is Sweet.” 
I give the two sets:— 

Love’s Seasons. 

Full-flowered summer lies upon the land. 

T kiss your lips, your hair—and then your hand 
Slips into mine; lo, we two understand 
That love is sweet. 

The roeeleaf falls, the colour fades and dies ; 

The sunlight fades, the summer, bird-like, flies; 

There comes a shade across your wistful eyes— 

Is love so sweet ? 

The flowers are dead, the land is blind with rain ; 

The hud of beauty bears the fruit of pain— 

('an any note revive tlie broken strain, 

Is love so sweet? 

The world is cold, and death is everywhere, 

I turn to you, and in my heart’s despair 

Find peace and rest. We know, through foul or fair, 

That love is sweet. 

Love is Sweet. 

The glow of sunset lies on lake and land. 

I touch your cheek, your hair—and then my hand 
Slips into yours, to make you understand 
That love is sweet. 

The colors fade from out the changing skies; 

The hush of twilight on the water lies ; 

(’an I not read within your azure eyes 
That love is sweet ? 

Ah, no—they give me no responsive glow! 

The bud of beauty bears the fruit of woe. 

You do not know, fair one, you do not know 
That love is sweet. 

The world is dark and cold, the skies are gray. 

My heart, still hoping, turns to you alway 
And finds its rest. Oh, may you know some day 
That love is sweet. 

Now, I make no claim for my verses—they are poor 
enough. Bat why should Mr. Challis do me the honour 
to adapt them to his own ends and give them his name ? 
I have omitted Mr. Challis’s final stanza, which was quite 
nnmistakeably his own. If Mr. Challis really wished to do 
me a kindness why didn’t he select some more worthy 
verse of mine ? It is painful to me to see this poor little 
stone reset so badly : and at least the stone was mine. I 
think I should have been consulted, and Mr. Challis might 
have discovered my address with as little trouble as it 
took to spoil my verses. I really feel quite annoyed with 
Mr. Challis. I wonder whether he will understand that 
this is not playing the game?—Yours, &c., 

London. The Plagiarised. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 199 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best descrip¬ 
tion of any River. Thirty-five repliei have beei received. The 
fault of most is their tendency to fine writing. We award the 
prize to Mr. T. McEwen, Ardlui, Bloomfield, Belfast, for the 
following :— 

The Clyde. 

It rises among treeless mountains. Black-faced sheep dot the 
brown moors that surround its source, and its peat-stained waters 
sing over rocky shallows or brood in saffron-coloured pools. Every 
few miles you shall find a shepherd's cottage on its banks, and 
perhaps come on a half-naked boy in mid-stream, “ guddling” for 
trout under the stones. Sand-martins tunnel its loamy banks, and 
sweep with gaping beak through the mists of dancing midges above 
the pools. Heather and bilberry drink deep of its waters, anil every 
autumn the honey-seen ted fairy bells make purple patches to remind 
the lonely sbeep-watcher of the blood of his covenanting ancestors 
spilt by tbc dragoons of Claverhouse. 

Easter flows the river and faster, falling, falling, falling. Now it 
hurries towards a precipice and laughs as it flings itself over in 
flying spray and spume; again it is flowing intent and silent past 
countless acres of fruit trees and broad fields of rustling barley and 
billowy oats, purging itself of all impurities as it flows, and making 
the land glad with fruit and corn. 

.Soon it reaches the dark, defiling city, and laughs no longer in the 
sun ; but doggedly, resignedly, soiled and submissive, receives and 
withstands theshockof the ocean liner and grim battleship, upholding 
ttiem buoyantly on its broad bosom. At last, its work done, it 
returns to the mother that bore it, and finds rest and cleansing in 
t he uttermost parts of the sea. 


Othur replies follow :— 

A Welsh River. » 

Of all the flowing waters on which the name of river may be 
bestowed, none surely wears a more attractive grace than the Welsh 
mountain stream. It is the child, the boy among rivers. Flashing, 
singing, chuckling to itself, unburdened with responsibility, content 
and merry in the most unbroken solitude, grave sometimes but bitter 
never, it pours from stone to stone, now gurgling in deep brown 
pools, now lapping luseioasly about moss-grown boulders, and now, 
adventurous-minded, flinging itself boldly in one gleaming arch 
ndown some steep rock-side, wearing itself a channel in the shale. 
Over the side we peep through the damp greenery, where diamond 
spray slaps laughingly at little clamps of wet green ferns, vibrating 
at the gorge’s side, to the still tea-brown pools below among the 
boulders where the salmon lurk. Our ears receive no sound but the 
music of running waters and ths murmur of waving trees. The 
world is far, and here is fairyland : the youth of life. 

For here in truth was the western world young, and here youth 
lingers : youth and romance and poetry, but elusive. Here shall 
you find in truth no Gothic facts, but some faint delicate Celtic 
dream alone. By such a stream strayed fair-headed damsels long 
ago with wandering eyes: green-cloaked minstrels touched golden 
harps with fairy strings ; silent knights fought in silver mail, and 
fallen, drank such waters and died with poetry upon their lips. . . 

. . . . Wales, with her green-ciad bills and living streams, mother 

of all tongues, can yet alone draw us back to the childhood of the 
world. I.et us linger awhile beside her waters. 

[B. C. H., London.] 


The Tavy. 

“ New mailed in morning ” no longer, but with armour rusted by 
sunlight and stained with the day’s ebbing life, “ the ancient river ” 
flows under Chelsea Bridge to “the ancient Sea”—“our River and 
all his dreams.” To-night he is silent as the hush dividing the souls 
of his dead dreamers from the world—the souls of Turner and Carlyle 
and Rossetti—and that last spirit that flashed loeyond, the spirit of 
Henley, caught up to the Heart of Speed. And as I watch my 
thoughts fill with the river whose shadow runs through my heart— 
the Tavy, the “Tau-vecban," “the little river.” 

Sucking its life from the brown breasts of Cranmere’s bogs, it 
tumbles upon the lap of the lonely moor ; until, outgrowing its 
infancy, it rushes in all the lust of life down its granite course. 

On it comes, laughing, raging, shouting its dream to the skies, 
restless as new love that feels the fever but has not found the peace 
—on through the wild “ Cleave,” under the wind-swept tors, past 
the little old town where the ruini of the Benedictine Abbey write 
age upon its bank. Now it races over the weir where salmon leap, 
now skirts the cemetery where a year-old grave is green, now sings 
by the farm where Drake was born and lings the lawns where he 
grew old : till, widening, deepening, strengthening, it loses its soul 
of storm in the soul of “Tamar,” “ Tau-manr,” - the great river” 
that sweeps to the Ilamoazc. [M. I)., London.] 
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The Thames. 

It bears few marks of nge, this old river, save where it mingle, it* 
fair stream with the discoloured tide of the sea of humanity. For 
me its source is Oxford, and again 1 seem to catch 

“ The distant shout. 

The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows." 

And again in fancy 1 drift down its reaches as in those long days 
when life was placid as the stream itself. 

l’ast old-world towns it goes, wilh here and there some little 
church or ancient abbey upon its banks, where ipiiet worship is 
offered day by day to that Hod whose unobtrusive majesty linds its 
type in the gentle, eternal flow of the old river. 

Now' it flows under some bridge with its Norman atoh of old, grey 
stones, anil now under a great iron viaduct wdiere the thunderous 
rattle of the trains brings it into hideous contact with the life that 
mars its beauty. 

Sometimes it threads its wav through broad plains where cornfields 
wave the : r glory to the sun, and sometimes by tree-clad hills or 
grassy mounds, relies of Roman encampments. Fringed by old 
willows it flows on, ever widening, past houses, new and old, witli 
trim lawns that stretch to its edges, its silence broken at times with 
the insistent music of the weirs. Gradually it changes its pure water 
for the sordid filth of the metropolis, and here 1 leave it, content to 
think onlv of the quiet peace that lies behind. 

I H. F. \V„ Limpsfield.] 


Kkhshope Burn. 

Gray, ruinous, and desolate, the hills sweep down on either hand 
to a narrow valley-bottom. Here, amidst a wilderness of splintered 
rock and rant grass, the Kerslmpe Burn forces a painful passage. 
Into the huge silences, inviolate else, the thin cry of the river 
wavers and thrills — querulous, hysterical. Like a far wandered 
child, in terror of its tragic neighbours, it stumbles in a frenzy of 
blind fear, plucks convulsively at obstacles, or sinks into despairing 
apathy. 

But, despite its frailty, it is invested with imperial mandates, and 
severs country from country as certainly as wide sea-filth. Here, if 
we be of the right northern blood, that portion of our being which 
spurred abroad with Elliots or Armstrongs looks strangely out upon 
the scene of former strivings. In this attitude alone will the spirit 
of thg place be adequately received, and its sinister suggestivencss 
become intelligible. It calls aloud for bloodshed and disaster, and 
by these alone is it entirely explicable. The sun-bleached boulders 
appear so many whitening bones; the river-bed has the dreadful 
hue of ancient bloodstains ; and the unchanged hills, clamant for 
feud, seem grimly to look down upon a field of slaughter. 

Meanwhile, the outer world has swung interminably on from 
change to change. From the surrounding heights the shepherd may 
see the glass-roofed station of Carlisle Hash keenly in the sun, and 
may mark how upon the surrounding landscape, the trains move to 
and from that crystal centre. [D. S., Bootle.] 


Dochart Water. 

Under the purple shoulder of Ben More sweeps Dochart Water 
brown as only a Highland peat-stream can he. Over great rocks it 
foams in white, ami the thunder of its pouring shakes the air, and 
the spray of it rises like a mist, wherein the sunshine makes rainlmws. 
Down the deep glen, whose sides are clothed with feathery birches 
and the bright-berried mountain-ash, the waters swirl onwards, to be 
gathered in still brown pools, whose breasts reflect the hills. For 
all around lie the heather-clad mountains, peacefnl exceedingly, 
where solitude dwells, and the curlews cry all day. So, pool below 
pool, fall below fall, the river {/ours ringing, pure amber in the 
sunshine, to break at last in cataracts to Kilim Bridge. Over the 
rocks it sweeps wide and foaming, and the rush of its coming sends a 
wind of spray before if. In the midst of this din of waters is set a 
fir-clad islet, which cleaves the torrent in two. It is Loch Buie, the 
chosen burial-place of Highland Chieftains, who, having fought their 
fights, and taken their fierce pleasure among their mountains, asked 
only to hear the river they loved in life thunder round them for 
evermore. [M. 0. M., Abcrystwith.] 


The Dee. 

Little more than a trout-stream, babbling over shallows, the Deva 
of the Romans issues from placid Bala Lake; gathering strength 
from other streams it winds its tortuous course between steep banks 
dark with pines until it reaches Berwyn horse-shoe shaped weir. 
Thence it careers wildly between and over rocks, until, a mile or so 
beyond Llangollen, it again deepens, flowing swiftly round sharp 
curves, like a frightened maiden crossing a churchyard. Boftlv it 
meanders by Farndon’s strawberry fields, while the reeds fringing 
the stream whisper “ King Midas has ass’s ears.” Broader and 
deeper it sweeps past miles of ducal meadows and woods at Eaton. 
Almost it seems to pause at “.Jimmy’s Ferry ’’ as the float passes 
over, hearing a few sable-clad mourners with a board on trestles in 


their midst : under a snowy linen sheet is outlined a child’s coffin, 
on which is a cross of box, rosemary and rue. The last eddies made 
by the float are vet lapping the banks, when there comes into Ticw a 
gaily decked barge, with a wedding party singing as they go. A 
steam launch bustles the little waves a tip-toe into a wee cove, 
where, tethered to the roots of an oak tree, a sweetheart boat ’ 
rocks a yellow and black striped blazer, a crimson tennis helmet, a 
sky blue muslin blouse. Death and love! adown the long reach 
blooms the white hawthorn, like a bride. Now past the wallsof 
rare old City of Chester. Her union with the great deep is almost 
complete. As if in welcome, the tide over the weir touches her lip 
with salt spray. Receding, it bears the maiden river along. The 
Cathedral bells chime their nuptials, as they rush on seaward, over 
the golden sands of Dee. [VV. H.. Liverpool.] 


Competition No. 200 (New Series). 

This week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best account of 
.“M_v Ideal Holiday." Replies not to exceed 230 words. 

Rules. 

Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academt, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C..” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 22 July, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

K * ith (Martin ID, The Past, the Present, and the Future... .(Longmans) net 2'0 


Hunter (Lev. John), A Plea for a Worshipful Church.(Dent) net I/O 

Brown (William Adams;, The Essence of Christianity.(T. A T. Clark) net 6/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTBE8. 

Carey (Winifred Hose), The Lay of Swanhild the Fair.(Santis) net 2/6 


Wood (John Dennistoun), Poems in Rhyme and Blank Verse 

(Melville and Mullen) net 4/# 
Rees (Daniel) and Gwynn-Jones (T.), Dante and Beatrice. A Play.. .(French) 1/0 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Smith (J. Campbell) and Wallace (William), Edited by, Robert Wallace, Life 

and Lu«t Leaves.(Sands)net 16/0 

Oman (Charles), A History of the Peninsular War. Vol. II. 

(Clarendon Press) net 14/0 

Firertnn (Hugh Edward), Edited by, Selected Speeches of Sir William Moles. 

worth, Bart, P.C., M.I*.(Murray) net 15/0 

Strong (Isobel) and Osbourne (Lloyd), Memories of Vailiina...(Constable) net 3/6 

Trent (William P.), A History of American Literature.(ETtinemann) C/0 

McMiillan (Frederick) and Ellis (Guy), The Reformation Settlement. .(Sands) 

The Genealogical Magazine. Vol. VI.(Stock) 15/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Af Hngebv (Lizzy Lind) and Schartau (Leisn K.), The Shambles of Science 

(Bell) nit 3/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Eisroh (Seimmal), Travel Sketches in Egypt and Greece.(Stock) 10/6 

Geddie (John), Romantic Edinburgh...(Sands) 3 6 

Stein (M. Aurel), Kami-Burned Ruins of Khotati.(Unwin) net 21/0 

Mobiles (John Oliver), Imperial India : letters from the East.(Unwin) 1/0 

Home (Gordon), What to see in England.(Black)net 5,0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Ask with (E. H.), A Course of Pure Geometry... .(Cambridge University Press) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jarvis (Mary Rowles), The Tree Book.(Lane) net 3/0 

Baden-Powell (Major (tenoral R. S. S.), War in Practice...(Isbister) 

Johnson (A. E.), Edited by, The Volunteer Annual, 1903 .(Black) net 1/0 

Harrison (W.), Children :* Their Thoughts, Words, and Wily*.(Heywood) 3,0 


Blomctield (Leonard), A Naturalist's Calendar. ..(Cambridge University Press) 


JUVENILE. 

Synge (M. B.). The Story of the World : On the Shores of the Great Sea. I. 

(Blackwood) 

„ „ „ „ The Discovery of New Worlds 

(Blackwood) 

„ „ „ „ The Awakening of Europe 

(Blackwood) 

NEW EDITIONS. 


Cartwright (Julia), Beatrice D’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1175-1197.. .(Dent) net 7/6 


Hardy (Thomas), Tin* Well-Beloved........(Macmillan) 3/6 

Seotti (Carlo), Uossfcld’s Italian Prose Reader.(Hirsclifeld) 2/0 

Sahnond (J. B.), My Man Kandy.(Sands) 1/C 

CoojKrr (J. Feniinoro, The Dst of the Mohicans...(Ward, Lock) 1/6 


Kimon (D.), Practical System of Learning French 

(The Editor’s Office, Paris) 3 fr. 50 

Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part 28 

(Macmillan) net 0 6 


Tyndall (Prof.), Lectures and Essays.(Watts) 0 6 

Hill (R. F.>, A Mysterious Case .(Ward,Lock) 0'6 

Gerard (Morice), The Man of the Moment...( „ ) 0,6 


PERIODICALS. 


Edinburgh Review, English Historical, London, Burlington, North American 
Review, Mind, Printsdler. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.B.G.S. 


F’cap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

O.VB 8BILLIX0 EACH. 


Uloitrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contribution 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Rusk in, LL.D.; Robkbt Browning, A. W. 
Kinolaee, and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW PORB8T. 

THE OHANNHL ISLANDS. 

THE NORPOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

BRECON and ita BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

) LLANDUDNO, BHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR. ) 

J LLAN PAIRF BOHAN, ANGLESEY, and OARNABVON. J 
ABBRYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH. MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
CONWAY. COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. A PESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH. DOLOBLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HBRBFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WBLLS and the SPAS ol MID-WALES. 

Is. — THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotel* throughout the world. 


“ Whet would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for inch a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes 1 **—The Timet. 

“ It very emphatically tope them all .**—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .**—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Mape and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

A MOMENTOUS WORK 

Mr. John Lane announces for publication 
on Wednesday next, a new and original 
novel, by Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT, entitled 
“THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS.” price 6s. 
In the Publisher’s opinion, Mr. MARRIOTT 
will, with this book, attain to the high rank 
predicted for him by the principal critics of 
“ The Column ” and “ Love with Honour.’’ 
The new work deals with questions of Imperial 
policy, which are at present uppermost in the 
minds of the Anglo-Saxon races, and may 
even embody suggestions that will prove con¬ 
tributory to the solution. 


j JOHN LANE, Publisher, London & New York. | 

SANDS Co. 

ROB E RT WALL ACE. 

Life and Last Leaves. 

Edited by J. CAMPBELL SMITH 

and WILLIAM WALLACE 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

H it A Index of 4,500 Reference! to all Street! and Place! of Intereet, 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 

London: Simpxin, Marshall, Hamilton, Krnt A Co, Ltd, 

Tbe Bailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris sad New York: Bbintano's. 


Few biographies of the season should be more genial reading 
than that of the late Robert Wallace, M.P .”—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“ It will be found a book of very great interest." 

— Brit'uh Weekly. 

“ The volume is sure to excite wide interest.”— Seotiman. 

Demy 8vo, price 16g. net. 


London: ta, Burleigh Street, Strand. 


™PLAY-PIGTORIAL 64 - 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal. 

EACH NUMBER DEALINQ WITH A SINQLE RLAY. 


No. t. "MICE AND MEN" (Sixth Edition). 

„ 2. "A COUNTRY MOUSE" (FourthEdition). 
„ 3. "THE TOREADOR" (Fifth Edition). 

„ 4. “QUALITY STREET" (Second Edition). 

„ 5. "THREE LITTLE MAIDS." 

„ 6. "MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE" (Fourth Edn.) 
„ 7. “IF I WERE KING." 


No. 8. " A COUNTRY GIRL." 

„ 9. “THE LIGHT THAT FAILED." 

„ <0. "A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON." 

tt U. "THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON." Special 
Summer No. 

„ 12. "THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE." 
n 13. "OLD HEIDELBERG." (August 1st.) 

And on the first of each succeeding month. 


The PLAY-PICTORIAL stands alone amongst illustrated journalism on the following points 


l Originality of Design. 

2. Novelty of Purpose. 

3. Number of Illustrations (8o and over 

in each issue). 


4. The freshness of its Pictures. 

(Each one being the sole Copyright of the Play-Pictorial, and 
taken specially for that journal.) 

5. The perfection of its Printing. 

6. Unprecedented Success. 


It is a Shilling Journal for SIXPENCE. g>o»< Free Bithtpeace.) 


y The PLAY.PICTORIAL, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

A 


J 
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FROM 

Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MS. IN A 
RED BOX. 


IMPERIAL INDIA 

on 


SECOND EDITION. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

By the Author of - THE CROWN OF SCIENCE." 

At 6s. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS: 

A Study of our Lord’s Trial in the 
Wilderness, By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, 
M.A. Large Imp. 10mo, cloth boards. 

Th“ fhv 1 a V. irf says:—“A very careful study of the 
wonderful story of the temptation of Jesus in the 
wilderness. Contains sti iking and original thought.” 

The Fe/msHonj Tim** sa\s “ The reputation whmh 
Mr. Morris Stewart won by Iris < mini of Science he 
will not lo-e by his Temptation of J> sus. . . . T’his book 
might have come ftr-t, ami made the reputation more 
rapidly. . . . Com|<ds you to rea l over and over again 
an event in the Saviour’s life . . . and makes you see 
the realit y of it with the first fre-h surprise u^m you 


The Aberdeen Free Press says:—“A fresh and 
vigorous >tml v of unr Lor-I’d Temptation. . . . Mr. 
Stewart speaks with thoughtfulness and fe’icity. and 
has given us a book of great worth and one which 
takes a place in the ranks of contemporary theology.” 

The Advertiser says : . . Expounded by 

Mr. Stewart in the most helpful and lniprcs ive way. 
. . . Mr. Stewart is an e.xegetist of real tit ness, and his 
equipment of kuowkdgc is ample.” 


Mr. STEWARTS PREVIOUS WORK. 

TL1IUD EDITION NOW READY. 

At 3s. 6d. net. 

THE CROWN OF SCIENCE: 

The Incarnation of God in Mankind. 

Large Crown Hvo, 224 pages, cloth boards. 

THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 

The Erpositonj Times says ‘‘The intensely spiritual 
qualitv of the br'ok invests its dicta, to the receptive 
mind, with an impiessivecess and an authority inde¬ 
pendent of the startling analogies between natural and 
spiritual laws which the author discovers in the latest 

finding- of biological science.Compact of 

thought and explosion, it is absorbing iu is interest ; 
to sit down to read tlio first ‘Study’ is to be h*dd until 
the last chapter he sheen covered, and to read the book 
011 c 2 is to read it again.” 

THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 

The-Outlook (r.N..l.) says:— 1 “A keen, devout, and 
cultured mind here e-snys the exhibition of spiritual 

truths as the complement of phys’c.d.This is 

• me of the helpful, forward pointing book* characteristic 
-of the prtsent transitional period of relig : ous thought. 
It is significant both of the vitality of the fundamen¬ 
tal Christian truths, and of thofre?dom'oxeroi-€d iu the 
um*t conservative churches to restate them in accord 
with larger !o truing.” 

At 28. 6 d. net. 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 

FIFTH EDITION AT PRESS. 
HENRY DRUMMOND, A Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch (with P.ibliography). With 
Phot- .graphs and a special Wash Drawing by 
s- C'(.T 1 U.v s kin*. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Price 2s. Cd. n. t. 


FOURTH EDITION AT PRESS. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW 

GUINEA. Missionary. Pioneer, and Martyr. 
Large Crown 8vo. Price 2-*. Gil. net. Two Maps 
and Eight Illustrations, deluding a Fine Portrait. 


At 35. 6d. net. 

By Dr. R. A. TORREY. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

HOW TO PROMOTE AND CON¬ 

DUCT A SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL. 

By it. A. TORREY, D.D. In.p, 16mo, cloth 

hoards gill top. price 3'- 6.1. cet. 

The fhrUlaa sat a:—-A book which miny wo.kora 
may Cnd til service*. . . • Mr. Torrey aim. to iliroct 
n? in these cotivities, and we trust his very practical 
papers will flixt many symp.ithot.o readers." 


At 5 s. 

By Rev. ALEX. SMELL1E, M.A. 

SECOND EDITION. 

IN THE HOUR OF SILENCE. 

Brief Daily Meditations for a Year. By ALEX. 

SMKI.LIE’ M.A. Imp., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Frpnfitnrtt Tim> s says:—'“All is original and 
nil of choicest ipiality. . '. . The thought is never 
abstruse, but iu touch with the simple realities of our 
ipiritua) life; yet it is always fresh. . . . We have 
not ha l a book of daily nud tatious so m*ar to what 
it ought to be as this is, though many have tried to 
furnish one.” 


10, PILGRIM STREET, E.O. 


Mr. LANE announces the publica- 
I tion to-day of this romance, the 
' authorship of which is still a mys¬ 
tery. The extraordinary demand from 
the trade and the general public is 
; doubtless due to the interest created 
by the comments of the Press. Mr. 
Lane believes, however, that as soon 
as the book reaches the reading 
public, it will by its uncommon 
merits fully sustain the reputation 
with which its unique adventures 
have equipped it. 

At all Libraries. Booksellers, and Bookstalls. 

Os. 

THE MS. IN A RED BOX, 

With Map and Publisher’s Note. 

Os. 


JOHN LANE, London and New York. 


NOW READY. 

PEN8HUR8T, 

AN HISTORICAL GUIDE. 

By the Hon. MARY SIDNEY. 

Crown 8vo. 

With Light Illustrations produced under the direction 
of the Authores*. 

Artistic wrapper, Is. net: post free. Is. 2d. 

GOULDEX & CURRY, Ti NBRIL(;F. Wei.i s. 
SIMPXIX, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 
and Co., Ltd. 

Ami Railway B:»>kstnl!s. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

! ‘ 

| Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 

Can lie entered at anv date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWFI.VR MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL C'lI'IES of ill NEW ENGLISH 
; and FoRHIOX BOOKS of ireucnil interest are added 
‘ a, the demand increase*., and an amide supple 0 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
\Vt iRKS immediately they are published. 

A New Edition of Mudle’s Clearance Catalogue 
Is now ready. 

Post Free on application. 

This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY 
LEADiNC BOOKS of the PAST end PRESENT SEASONS at 
CREATLY REDUCEO PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

is. 6d., Post Free. 

Containing the Principal English Books la 

circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (ML) 
pagis). comprising many thonsmds of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL anl SOCIAL 

i Topics,the army. navy, art, science, his¬ 
tory. biography, philosophy, theology, 

SPORT, TRAVEL. TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, ami 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foicgoiug are annually added to the Library. The 
j additions in !Uu2 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, Now Oxford 8troet, W.C.; 

241, Brouipton Ttoa«i, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London : 
aaJ at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST 

BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


(T. FISHER UNWIN. Cloth, 2s.) 


“ Leisure and reflection are re- 
(|iiired to produce literature, and now 
that Mrs. Crnigie’s work has appeared, 
the result of deliberation is apparent, 
as in all her books, by the striking 
jib rase and the mot juste. She has 
done for the Durbar and its peoples 
in word-painting very much what 
Mr. Raven Hill lias already done in 
line .”—Daily Chronicle. 

’• Mrs. Craigie lias taken the right 
wav of giving her impressions of 
India. Already there are several 
books published on the Durbar of 
last January, and with thanks we 
acknowledge that they have been 
short. But John Oliver Hobbes easily 
carries off the prize. She is not 
merely brief : you read even- line she 
has written with sustained attention 
and appreciation. It is not only India 
that has fascinated her. though you 
can perceive that the ancient but 
insatiable East has laid its imperish¬ 
able charm on her soul. Her frag¬ 
ment on Delhi is proof enough of that. 
She writes with equal intere-t and 
buoyancy on her fellow guests on the 
way t 1 Bombay. ... It is un¬ 
deniable that such language is 
picturesque, and it easily holds the 
attention. John Oliver Hobbes has 
an eve and a }ten that pick out the 
important fact and set it forth with 
proper significance .”—Morning Post. 

” A series of striking and sug¬ 
gestive pictures of the outer pomp of 
the East. . . . The plains by day 

and the plains by night, the romance 
of til is government of the East by the 
West, tlie perpetual miracle of British 
rule, the magnificence of modern 
Imperialism form themes for Mrs. 
Cramie's bright-coloured pictures.” 

—Daily Neics. 
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The Literary Week. 

xVs July draws to a close the general activity of the 
publishing firms decreases, but we have not noticed any 
diminution in the issue of novels. There still appears to 
be a demand for the lives of eminent people who are still 
living. A thick biography of Mr. G. F. Watts is the 
latest. Since our last issue we have received thirty-three 
new works, twelve new editions, and twenty-two novels. 
” e note the following:— 

A Catalogue of Letters and other Historical Documents 
Exhibited in the Library at Welbeck. Compiled by S. 
Arthur Strong. 

The letters and documents here catalogued are a 
selection from the Portland archives arranged and 
exhibited in various cases in the great library at Welbeck. 
Mr. Strong writes in his preface: “ If the calendars 
prepared by the Historical MSS. Commission may be said 
to show what Welbeck has contributed to English history, 
our object has been rather to trace the course of English 
history as it has passed over Welbeck.” The first case 
takes us back to the “ Monastic beginnings out of which 
. . .so many titles of nobility have flowered,” and the 
ninth and last contains “ some autographs of the ladies— 
with the beautiful Duchess, and another at the two 
extremes—who lend so much of its uniquely picturesque 
character to the stage of eighteenth - century politics.” 
The volume is finely illustrated. 

Stevexsoxiana. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. 

_ A miscellany of anecdote and criticism. The editor’s 
aim has been k> search for his material in the forgotten 
pages of English and American periodicals, and in books 
by eminent writers not wholly concerned with Stevenson. 
“ By far the greater part of the work,” says Mr. 
Hammerton, “ consists of matter, always interesting and 
often of high value, which might never have been brought 
together in one volume, and could have been consulted 
with great difficulty only, if at all.” 


Victoria, Queen and Ruler. By Emily Crawford. 

A volume by the Paris Correspondent of the “ Daily 
News” and “ Truth.” The book does not pretend to be 
a complete biography, nor does it claim to be an historical 
chronicle. “My aim,” says the author, “is more limited, 
more personal, altogether more modest. It happens that 
in a busy life, co-extensive with a 'great part of the late 
Queen’s reign, I have had.opportunitie3 for conversation and 
correspondence with members of her Court and circle, and 
with foreign Ambassadors accredited to her.” The book 
is a collection of anecdote, reminiscence, and gossip. 


Mr. W. W. Astor, who recently purchased Hover 
Castle, leads off in the current issue of the “ Tall Mall 
Magazine” with a story founded upon certain associations 
of Ilcver. The story purports to have been discovered in 
the form of a MS., a facsimile page of which is given, 
but this, no doubt, is merely a device. Across an 
excellently realised background pass the figures of Anne 
Boleyn and Henry VIII. The incidents are vividly 
realised, and the story has all the flavour of the period. 
In the same issue of this magazine, which has vastly 
improved under Mr. Halkett’s editorship, is an interesting 
article on Tolstoy by Mr. Elbert Hubbard. It summarizes 
two recent impressions of the great novelist-preacher—the 
one that of a lady’s-maid who served the Countess, the 
other that of a journalist who visited Tolstoy as a pilgrim 
visits a shrine. The lady’s-maid was shocked to find that 
there was a “ Mr.” Tolstoy at all. From her point of view 
he was a boorish and outlandish figure, ridiculous on all 
counts, yet considerate and gentle. The journalist was 
hardly less surprised, though in a different way. The 
lavishly appointed house, the formal dinners with the man 
in coarse peasant costume and leather girdle sitting at the 
end of the table, who ate only pottage and rye bread, were 
astonishing enough at first. So far Tolstoy subscribes to 
the wishes of his family—otherwise he works in the fields, 
cobbles, writes, helps the oppressed, and serves God in his 
own way. 
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The late Pope’s delight in writing Latin verse came to 
him early and ended only with his death. So many 
translations of his latest poem have been published that 
we need not attempt another here. It seems pleasanter 
to recall an admirable rendering of the Pope’s “ In Praise 
of Frugality,” made by Mr. Andrew Lang. We quote the 
concluding lines 

Nor shun the lxnvl of foaming milk that feeds 
The infant, and may serve the senior’s needs ; 

Next on the Ixiurd to Heaven’s gift, honey, placed, 

And, sparing, of Hybluean nectar taste; 

Pulses and salads on thy guests bestow— 

Even in suburban gardens salads grow— 

Add chosen fruits, whate’er the times afford. 

Let rose-red apples crown the rustic Ixiard. 

Last comes the beverage of the Orient shore, 

Mooca, far off, the fragrant berries bore, 

Taste the dark fluid with a dainty lip, 

Digestion waits on pleasure as you sip. 

Such arc my precepts for a diet sage, 

That leads thee safely to a green old age. 


A wobk undertaken in collaboration with Mr. J. S. 
Farmer, in which Mr. Henley took great interest, was 
“ Slang and its Analogues.” The end of the work was 
in sight when Mr, Henley died. In an “ In Memoriam ” 
note which we have received from Mr. Farmer, he 
writes:— 


Almost his last lines to me—a month's break occurred after 
we had sent the current section to press -were I rejoice to 
hear of your new start for the good won), ‘ Finis ’ ” ; and 
more than once he expressed himself as delighted to realise 
that the end was in sight. As a matter of fact, save for 
proof-reading and actual publication, our task was practically 
complete. Fair headway had also been made on the revision 
of the first volume, a revision with which my colleague was 
especially concerned, and on which he was at work till less 
than three weeks since. Still, when all is said, there remains 
the fact of irreparable loss—in “ final suggestions ” and 
“ finishing touches.” 

Subscribers may be assured of faithful trusteeship on im¬ 
parl to include all the material suggestions and additions left 
in my hands. Much of it will find a fitting place in the 
proposed joint Terminal Essay, long roughly outlined, and 
often discussed, between us. There, also, I hope to tell 
something of the story of Mr. Henley’s long-sustained labour 
of love on this book. 


We have always wished well to Esperanto, that auxiliary 
international language of which so much has been heard 
lately, but we have wished it well merely as a commercial 
medium. We trust that the unofficial meeting of Esper- 
antists to be held at Havre next week will not attempt 
to carry the thing beyond commercial purposes; to 
contemplate such a possibility is appalling. An article on 
Esperanto in the current “Review of Reviews” opens 
with this quotation from “ L’Esperantiste ” ; we give the 
original and its translation in parallel columns:— 


Oni generate diras ke la 
parolo estas natura eco de 
T homo. Jes, sed ni devas 
pensi, ke gi estas ilo 
speciala, absolute neccsa 
de la lingvajo, t. e. de 
T komunikado de T ideoj. 

Ni rimarku unue, ke la 
parolo ne estas , memvcnace 
la homo. Cii estas eco, 
sed eco, kiun oni devas 
akiri. I’or paroli oni 
bezonas esti leruinta paroli. 

But why should this jarj 
business purposes ? 


It is generally said that speech 
is a natural quality of man. 
Yes, but we ought to thiuk 
(remember' that it is a special 
instrument absolutely necessary 
to the language essence, that is, 
to the communication of ideas. 

We must remark first that 
speech is not spontaneous 
amongst men. It is a quality, 
but a quality which one must 
acquire. In order to speak, one 
needs to be learning to speak. 

1 be acquired—except for 


There is generally reason in bibliography, but a recent 
instance appears to us to lack that redeeming quality. 
Mr. F. W. Faxon, a (former secretary of the American 
Library Association, has published a bibliography of 
“ Modem Chap Books and their Imitators.” Now the 
notes of these American publications, so far as they may 
be said to have notes, are modernity and amateurishness. 
They owe their origin, no doubt, as Mr. Faxon suggests, 
to the success of the “ Chap Book,” a semi-monthly 
magazine which was started in Cambridge in 1894. 
“ Many of these bibelots,” says their bibliographer, “ seem 
to have resulted from the desire of ambitious unknown 
writers to reach a supposedly large waiting public, which 
could not be reached through the established magazines, 
either because the author could not get his manuscript 
accepted, or because the readers he wished were not among 
the subscribers of the older monthlies and quarterlies.” 
Tliis is all well enough, but we have to judge by results, 
and the results in the main are so poor as to call for no 
cataloguing. And the one thing which might have made 
Mr. Faxon’s bibliography of possible value—the names of 
the authors— has been omitted. Of what earthly use can 
it be to record the fact that in Chicago was published in 
1901 a journal described thus: “The Jester. His 
thoughts thinkfully thunk, respectfully rendered. Timeful 
topics tunefully tendered ” ? 


The Elizabethan Stage Society is to give on the after¬ 
noon of August 10, in the New Theatre, Oxford, a 
representation of Marlowe’s “King Edward the Second.” 
This will be the first occasion on which the play has been 
publicly performed for three centuries. 


The current issue of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” contains 
an interesting article by Mr. Herbert Bashford on “ The 
Literary Development of the Pacific Coast.” The old days, 
when Bret Harte stood for the chronicler of Californian 
life, have passed. The Far West has awakened to a sense 
of brotherhood with the civilized world now brought to its 
doors by railroads :— 

The average Californian resents the imputation that he 
has a disregard for culture. He may be independent, abrupt 
of speech, devoid of many of the formalities of an older 
civilization, scornful of family traditions or hereditary 
distinctions—traits characteristic of the typical Westerner 
— but ho denies with emphasis that he is dominated by any 
of the instincts of the barbarian. He is always confident of 
his ability to think and act for himself regardless of the 
experience of others, nor docs he feel that because certain 
forms of expression governed the languago of the past that 
he should conform to them now, and deem the ancient 
masterpieces of literature the only models of excellence for 
his time and generation. While realizing full well his 
ignorance of the historic shrines of art and letters, he feels 
that the beauty and sublimity of the world of Nature is like¬ 
wise ennobling, and affords him glorious compensation. 

Mr. Bashford is very hopeful for the literary future of the 
Pacific Coast: he sees in Mr. Jack London a prophet of 
the Western future. He concludes on this optimistic, but 
rather obvious, note:— 

What has been accomplished thus far by the writers men¬ 
tioned surely offers glorious promise of future achievement,— 
of work, if I may be so bold as to prophesy, that shall draw 
its freshness and color from California’s sun-clad hills, and 
its strength and beauty from the white radiance of her eternal 
peaks. 

We have not the least wish to detract from the possibilities 
of Californian literature—indeed, we see every reason to 
think well of those possibilities—but “sun-clad hills” and 
“ the radiance of eternal peaks ” are not in themselves 
necessarily inspirers of literature. 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc continues in the “ Pilot ” his studies 
of the Poets of the French Renaissance. In the current 
issue he deals with Clement Marot, of whom he writes :— 
With Marot one is in the full tide of the movement. The 
discovery of America had preceded Ilia birth by three 
or perhaps four years. His early manhood was filled with 
all that ferment, all that enormous branching out of human 
life, which was connected with the expansion of Spain; he 
was in the midst of the scarlet and the gold. A man just of 
age when Luther was first condemned, living his active 
manhood through the experience of the great battlefields in 
Italy, wounded (a valet rather than a soldier) at Pavia, the 
perpetual chorus of Francis I., privileged to witness the first 
stroke of the pickaxe against the mediaeval Louvre, and to 
see the first Italian dignity of the great stone houses on the 
Loire—being all this the Renaissance was the stuff on which 
his life was worked. 

Mr. Belloc very properly insists upon the essentially 
national note of Marot’s verse; his limitations he expresses 
excellently as follows:— 

If indeed anyone were to maintain that Marot was not an 
excellent and admirable poet he would prove himself ignorant 
of the language in which Marot wrote, but let tho most 
sympathetic turn to what is best in his verse, let them turn 
for instance to that charming lyric: “ A sa Dame Malade ” or 
■ to “ The Ballad of Old Time,” and they will see that it is the 
kind of thing which is amplified by music, and which some¬ 
times demands the aid of music to appear at all. They will 
see quite plainly that Marot took pleasure in playing with 
words and arranged them well, felt keenly and happily, had 
even some fecundity, but they will doubt whether poetry was 
necessarily for him the most serious business of life. 

Yet Marot led the way; was a kind of unconscious 
etepping-stone to his greater followers. 


For a shilling you may now buy what is described as 
“ the greatest literary curiosity of the age.” It starts 
with the Roll of Battle Abbey in facsimile and works 
down through the Death Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots 
to the Battle of Waterloo from “ The Times,” all in 
facsimile reprints. It is cheap enough at the price, though 
we need not admit the full claim. 


Messrs. Methuen's announcement that they have in 
preparation a new translation of Dumas’ novels to be 
published at sixpence a volume is of considerable interest. 
Messrs. Dent some time ago published a certain number 
of the novels at a higher price, and the more popular 
ones have been procurable for years in indifferent render¬ 
ings. Messrs. Methuen, however, propose to issue thirty 
of Dumas’ books which have never yet been translated 
into English. Mr. Andrew Lang has written as intro- 
duction to “ The Three Musketeers ” an appreciation of 
the book and a general estimate of Dumas as writer and 
naan. 


The ninth report of the City of Westminster Public 
Libraries Committee contains this suggestive sentence: 
“ There have been withdrawn seventy-two volumes of 
out-of-date or superseded works.” After all it is only 
imagination that can hope to claim perpetuity. 
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spreading the starry wings of liis fancy over his chaotic 
philosophy, he seems like a seraph hovering over the 
unfathomable chasm whose blackness is the abode of demons. 

You know what Wordsworth’s notions of common-life 
poetry are. They have often led him into beautiful and 
little-trodden paths ; still, I cannot but think many of his 
solemnities on trifling subjects are not much more than 
parody walking backwards. A man may suck nectar through 
a straw, but not if he dips it in buttermilk. 

A successful author must be careful, or he will imitate 
himself. After one has put a shot through the target, he will 
lose his labour if he fire through the hole. 


There has recently been a considerable revival of interest 
in Charles Reade in America, and a corresponding amount 
of discussion. One resalt has been the publication of a 
letter by Reade, said to have been unpublished hitherto, 
concerning George Eliot. In 1809 there appeared in the 
“ Galaxy Magazine ” of New York an article on “ George 
Eliot and G. H. Lewes” which appears to have called 
forth the letter in question. We quote some passages:— 

You side with fools and liars against me. You have 
published without a word of disclaimer, a diatribe, in which 
George Eliot is described as the first of English novelists, and 
her style, which is in reality a mediocre, monotonous style, 
with no music and no beauty in it, is described as perfect, 
and my style, which on proper occasions, is polished beyond 
the conception of George Eliot, or any such writer, is con¬ 
demned wholesale as sadly rugged. Ac. And this in a 
monthly which contains a story by me. It does appear 
strange to me that you, who have got the cock salmon, should 
allow this ass ... to tell your readers that the trout is 
a bigger fish than the cock salmon. 

Now hear the real truth. George Eliot is a writer of the 
second class, who has the advantage of being better read than 
most novelists. She has also keen powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

She has no imagination of tho higher kind, and no power of 
construction, nor dramatic power. She has a little humour, 
whereas most women have none ; and a little pathos. But 
she has neither pathos nor humour enough to make anybody 
laugh nor anybody cry. 

Her style is grave, sober, and thoughtful; hut it lacks fire, 
tune, and variety. 

She has been adroit enough to disavow the sensational, yet 
to use it as far as her feeble powers would let her. Her 
greatest quality of all is living with an anonymous writer, 
who has bought the English press for a timo and puffed her 
into a condition she cannot maintain, and is gradually 
losing. 

Why lend yourself to a venal English lie ? This George 
Eliot is all very well as long as she confines herself to the life 
and character she saw with her own eyes down in Warwick¬ 
shire when she was young. But the moment imagination 
is required she is done. 

I will only add that in all her best novels the best idea is 
• stolen from me, and her thefts are not confined to ideas and 
situations; they go as far as similes, descriptions, and 
lines of text. Believe me, the pupil is never above her 
master. . . . 

If Charles Reade really wrote this he showed himself as 
poor a critic of other people’s work as lie was of his own. 
But did he really write it ? It is difficult to believe it. 


The second issue of the “ Avon Booklet ’’ contains the 
suppressed portions of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Autocrat ” 
—those portions, that is to say, which were contributed to 
the “ New England Magazine ” in 1831-2. The series 
was not resumed until the foundation of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” in 1857, to which Lowell induced Holmes to 
contribute. These early chapters have some of the 
qualities of the later work, though no one would contend 
that they reach the later level. Here are three characteristic 
passages:— 

Shelley vapourised everything in his glowing crucible, bat 
there was gold at the Lcttcm of it. When I lock at him, 


This year’s exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery is 
to consist of representative artistic posters. On the 
subject of posters both East and West might meet. The 
exhibition is to open next week. 


The following lines, under the title “ Priests of the 
Pen,” appear in the “ New York Reader ” : — 

Writing by day and by night-time, 

Thinking, and still to think ; 

Labor and love, and labor— 

There is blood in the drop3 of ink. 

B 
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A cobbespoxUe.s .1 of the “ Literary World ” writes to that 
journal concerning Mr. Hall Caine’s memoir of the late 
Mr. W. E. Tirebuck which was prefixed to “ ’Twixt God 
and Mammon.” The writer says that Mr. Caine drew his 
conclusions too exclusively from the younger days of Mr. 
Tirebuck, and holds that too much has been made of the 
“gipsy in him.” He was not naturally unsettled or a 
wanderer ; his nature was quietness itself :— 

R. L. Stevenson has described lovingly in one of his essays 
, the kind of person whose coming into a room is like the 
lighting of an additional candle. Mr. Tin-buck's entrance 
brought a certain palpable quiet— not a dull silence, indeed, 
but a soft sense of absolute composure. He was one of 
those few .fine friendly souls with whom a sympathetic man 
might feel so ranch at home that he need speak little or not 
at all ; aware none the less of a certain magnetic charm 
which satisfied. He was the most unworldly of men. The 
word is often mis applied, but here it is intensely lit. 


Edmond de Goxcoukt, in his Journal,” gives an 
account of how Whistler worked at his portraits. De 
Goncourt’s informant was Comte Robert de Montesquiou, 
and once in London the Count gave Whistler seventeen 
sittings. The artist would charge his brush with paint, 
suddenly change his mind, fling the brush away and take 
up another. In three hours he would touch the canvas 
only fifty times, but each touch told. M. de Montesquiou 
naturally recalled these sittings with considerable pain. 


Bibliographical. 

Tiie fact that Mr. Justin McCarthy has been pensioned by 
Government “ in recognition of his services to literature” 
lias no doubt caused a good many people to reflect upon 
those services. I suppose he is now most widely known 
as the author of the “ History of Our Own Times ” (pub¬ 
lished at intervals between 187!) and 1897), the “ History 
of the Four Georges ” (1884-1991), and the monographs 
on Peel (1890) and Gladstone (1898), though many must 
be familiar with his “Epoch of Reform ” (1882) and his 
two hooks on “ Modern England ” (1899!. His “ Reminis¬ 
cences ” (1899) were also—and very naturally—largely read. 
On the other hand, I doubt if many of the rising genera¬ 
tion have perused his one volume of literary essays—“ Con 
Amore, or Critical Chapters ” (1808). Time was when he 
was quite in the running as a novelist. Ilis first fiction— 
“ Paul Massie”— dates from 1806, the better-known “Water- 
dale Neighbours ,f from 1SC7. There was a large public, I 
remember, for his “ My Enemy’s Daughter ” (1869), “ A Fair 
Saxon” (1873, reprinted in 1878), “Dear Lady Disdain” 
(1875), “ Miss Misanthrope” (1878), “Donna Quixote” 
(1879), “The Comet of a Season” (1881), “Maid of 
Athens” (1883), “Camiola” (1885), “Roland Oliver” 
(18S9)—all of them, you will observe, very happy in their 
titles. Mr. McCarthy issued “The Dictator’’ in 1S93, 
“The Riddle Ring” in 1896, and “ Monomia ” in 1901, 
but of late years his successes as a novelist have been 
made in the main in collaboration with Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. 

Put not your faith in Catalogues—even the best. In 
one, I find Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “Camiola” attributed 
to his son, Justin Huntley ; and in another I find Justin 
Huntley’s book of verses, “Harlequinade,” ascribed to 
his father. And yet the “Huntley” in the son’s name 
ought to have rendered such blunders impossible. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, I gather, is to “introduce” the 
new English translation of Dumas’ works, which is to 
open, very wisely, with “The Three Musketeers.” Mr. 
Lang is sure to be sympathetic. To Dumas he addressed 
cue of his “Letters to Dead Authors." at the close of 
which he wrote: “ You take us captive in our childhood. 
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I remember a very idle little boy who was busy with the 
‘ Three Musketeers ’ when he should have been occupied 
with ‘ Wilkins’s Latin Prose.’ ‘ Twenty Years After ’ (alas 1 
and more) he is still constant to that gallant company, and, at 
this very moment,is breathlessly wondering whether Grimaud 
will steal M. de Beaufort out of the Cardinal’s prison.” 
It will be remembered that a paper on Dumas opens 
Mr. Lang’s “ Essays in Little, and that therein he 
advises the beginner to start his study' of the Master with 
“ the cycle of D’Artagnan ”—the “ Musketeers,” “ Twenty 
Years After,” and “ The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” He 
reminds us that R. L. Stevenson penned a discourse on 
the last-named, Thackeray, it will be recollected, pro¬ 
claimed D’Artagnan and Monte Cristo as his favourites in 
the long line of Dumas heroes. “ 0 Dumas! O thou 
brave, kind, gallant old Alexandre. I hereby offer thee 
homage, and give thee thanks for many pleasant hours.” 
These familiar sentences might well form the “ motto ” of 
every English version of the far-famed romances. 

Personally, I am grateful to Mrs. Strong and Mr. 
Osbourne for their “ Memories of Vailima,” and especially 
for Mrs. Strong’s extracts from her Diary. But why does 
the book contain no intimation that those extracts 
appeared some years ago in an Anglo-American magazine ? 
They were then prefaced by some explanations which are 
not now given, though they are necessary to an easy 
understanding of the text. It is a pity, too, that the new 
volume contains none of the pictures which accompanied 
the 1 >:ary extracts when they figured in “ Scribner’s ” 1 
some of these were characteristic and worth preserving. 

The abridgment of Lingard’s “History of England” 
which is forthcoming will by no means be the first 
of its kind. There was one, by P. Sadler, in 1S36; 
another, by J. Burke (for schools, and brought down to 
date) in 1850; and yet another, by T. Young, on the 
same plan, in 1867. No doubt there is room for another 
now. The “History” had at one time great popularity. 
The first edition (1819-30) was in eight volumes; the 
third (1825) in fourteen. The fourth (1837-9) and fifth 
(1849) were announced as “enlarged”; the sixth, in ten 
volumes, came out in 1854-5. The “ copyright ” edition, 
also in ten volumes, appeared in 1888. 

The new edition of Forster’s biography of Goldsmith 
must needs be welcome, if it be unabridged and otherwise 
untampered with. The latest appearance of the work was 
made in the “Minerva Library” in 1890. Two years 
before that there was an illustrated edition, in two 
volumes—not the first illustrated edition, for there was 
ono in 1855. “ The Life and Adventures of Oliver 

Goldsmith ” was published originally in 1848. In its 
second edition (1854, in two volumes) it became the “ Life 
and ‘ Times.’ ” 

Adlington’s translation of the “ Golden Ass ” of Apuleius 
is again to be put within the reach of the present-day 
book-buyer. It is ten years since Mr. Henley included it 
in his “ Tudor ” series. “ The Most Pleasant and Delec¬ 
table Tale of the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche ” had 
been reprinted in 1887, with an introduction by Mr. 
Inng; it was again reprinted—in 1897—with illustrative 
drawings by Mr. C. S. Ricketts. The old accessible 
editions are those of 1566, 1571, 15S2, 1596, and 1639. 

Is it quite worth while to produce Ben Jonson’s 
“Alchemist” in an “edition de luxe”? There are the 
quartos of 1612 and 1709; also a 12mo. dated, conjec- 
r.dly, 1680. The play was'often “altered ” for the stage, 
and in that guise was printed in 1763, 1771 (as “ The 
Tobacconist ”), and 1791. It is not the only “ Alchemist,'”' 
for a playwright of our own day had the temerity to borrow 
and use the title of Ben’s work. 

The Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

The Crown. 

The Coronation of Edward the Seventh: A Chapter of 

European and Imperial History. By Johu Edward 

Courtenay Bodley. Written by His Majesty’s Command. 

(Methuen. 21e.net.) 

The King is fortunate in his historiographer. There are 
many scholars who could have undertaken the task which, 
was imposed upon Mr. Bodley; but we cannot easily 
imagine an abler accomplishment than he has achieved. 
The theme was one for an effort of the imagination lyrical, 
and Mr. Bodley has treated it successfully, without much 
help from superlative or other strenuous words. Iu 
reflection as well as in narrative and description, his 
manner is calm, almost reserved; yet it is singularly 
convincing and stirring. Mr. Bodley, that is to say, has 
one of the secrete of style. He does not forget that the 
literary art is most effective when the artist is self- 
controlled. The success of his essay strikes us as being 
the more remarkable in respect that many of the matters 
which came under survey are highly controverted. It 
is not probable that the book will give offence to any 
school of political thought; yet quietly, gradually, without 
a trace of the fussiness that springs from prejudice, it 
puts to flight some of the political ideas which dominated 
the nineteenth century. The ideas alluded to linger in 
certain of the nations on the European Continent; but in 
our own country they have lapsed in a slow process of 
unconscious cerebration persuading us that they were 
mostly wrong. To speak plainly: Our marvellous 
progress since the beginning of the Victorian Era, progress 
which for a long time was generally supposed to he the 
result of Certain political principles, is almost wholly 
attributable to inventions m mechanics. The French 
Revolution, which culminated in the crowning of Napoleon, 
was the beginning of a new system of social and political 
theories on the Continent; hut the crowning of Qaeen 
Victoria was the beginning of “a period of scientific 
inventions which, emanating from England, were destined 
to put into the shade the boasted results of the French 
Revolution, by changing the face of the world and the con¬ 
ditions of human society. ” Ever since the days of Rousseau, 
fiery thinkers on the Continent have been endeavouring to 
lessen the inequalities between classes by asserting that 
all men are bom free and equal; but in Great Britain and 
Ireland freedom and approximate equality have been 
gradually “ coming in ” with the railways and the multi¬ 
plication of fortunes made in trade and commerce. Wo 
Anglo-Saxons, Celts, and other Britons commonly take it 
far granted that we are duller of imagination than the 
races of the Continent, that we are not so susceptible to 
ideas; but is that really so ? May not the truth be that 
in a stolid way we are more critical of ideas than the other 
xace3 of Earope, and, like a trout when he discovers that 
what he took to be a fly is a snare compact of feathers 
and barbed steel, have a genius for rejection before much 
harm is done ? 

King Edward VII. was crowned on August 9, 1902. 
On August 9, 1792, besieged in the Tuileries by their own 
subjects, the King and Queen of France awaited the tocsin 
which at midnight was to toll the knell of Monarchy not 
only in their own land but also in all civilisations. Which 
is the stabler now: the ideal represented by the French 
Revolution or the ideal symbolised by the British Crown ? 
There cannot be much doubt on that score. Monarchy is 
still the rale in the great majority of European States, 
and this is in itself evidence that Kingship meets a need in 
human affairs which the doctrinaires of Revolution over¬ 
looked. That, however, is not the main aspect of the matter. 
England, though it did not abolish Monarchy at the 
invitation of the French Ideologues, was certainly affected 


by the general movement of which those ardent men were 
leaders. We felt that privilege had to be curtailed, and 
gradually curtailed it; and until quite recently it was 
popularly believed that this was the work of the political 
party which claimed to have a monopoly of the principles 
of progress. Mr. Bodley’s examination of this general 
belief, though so impartial and unimpassioned as to appear 
quite humourless, is very rinsing. Over our own little 
Revolution, the first Reform Bill, all England was rather 
perplexed. Onehalf of the people suspected that it was the 
beginning of the end of the State; the other looked upon 
it as being little less than the institution of the earthly 
paradise. The optimistic moiety were the nearer the 
truth; but, like a judge on the bench occasionally, 
they reached the approximately right conclusion from 
wrong reasoning. Let the case be stated in the words of 
Mr. Bodley:— 

From wllat Disraeli wrote in his romances shortly after the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, it is clear that he anticipated 
some of the changes which were then rapidly approaching, in 
consequence of the progress and tendencies of modern com¬ 
mercial society in the railway era. lie did not full into tho 
error which John Stuart Mill attributed to Toequeville. Ho 
did not confound the effect.-, of democracy with the effects of 
civilisation. When in 1807 he announced that the repre¬ 
sentation of the people should cease to be the test question 
which derided general elections, and which divided tho two 
great political parties, he was aware of two things. He 
knew that in the generation which had elapsed since the Queen 
came to the throne the territorial class had ceased to be 
omnipotent in politics, not as a consequence of reform 
legislation, but as the result of commercial progress, under 
the changed conditions of production and of transport. Ho 
also foresaw that the democracy when enfranchised would 
not, in its vote, be revolutionary or even liberal. Examples 
both at home anti abroad pointed to this. In France the first 
result of the introduction of manhood suffrage, after the 
Revolution of 1848, had been to drive liberalism out of that 
country (whither it has never returned) and to establish an 
autocratic and conservative form of government. In England 
the populous towns, which enjoyed a wide suffrage before 18.12, 
did not send men of extreme ideas or of popular origin to Parlia¬ 
ment, even at moments of public agitation. They chose as their 
members some of tho most illustrious statesmen of a groat 
age. Nor did these democratic constituencies encourage 
their representatives to cultivate advanced opinions, as Burke 
found out when he had to give up his seat for Bristol ltecause 
his constituents disapproved his efforts on behalf of religious 
liberty; while twenty years later, Northampton, with a moro 
democratic franchise, returned Spencer Perceval, who was a 
Tory Prime Minister in the most reactionary days of Toryism. 


Disraeli, who, Mr. Bodley thinks, derived his true 
prescience from being comparatively a foreigner in 
England and so being able to cogitate without prejudice, 
was quite right. Political Reform, at the time, made 
practically no difference in the social character of tho 
Commons; it has made but little, indeed, to this day. 
It may be said, “ But surely, though the social standing 
of Parliament has not changed much, its social tendencies 
have changed completely?” Have they? Mr. Bodley 
thinks that “ a persistent fallacy ” underlies the accepted 
understanding of what the real progress of the nation has 
been, and of what the causes of that progress were. For 
example : 

With a curious lack of foresight and of capacity to sea. 
what was going on at his doors, Mr. Bright believed that tha. 
men of his class, when their alleged disabilities were removed, 
would share his views oil the Church, which he regarded as a 
preserve for "the aristocracy’’; on the (lame Laws, which, 
lie held, were maintained for the pleasure of “dukes and 
lords”; and on the Colonies, which ho treated as an 
expensive inheritance of the evil days before the emancipa-. 
tion of the middle classes. Tho Church has become a popular 
institution, and owes half of its increased endowments to the 
munificence of men who havo grown rich in trade, (lame 
preserving would have languished without the sporting tastes 
of those who have acquired wealth in business. The binding 
of the colonies to the mother-country, under the symlndie 
influence of the Crown, would have 1 ecn less effective without 
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tlie practical methods and energy of the commercial class, of 
which a conspicuous exemplar, when the reign of King 
Edward began, was a statesman whose antecedents were almost 
identical with those of Mr. Bright, and who was his colleague 
in the representation of Birmingham. 

Neither, that is to say, was early-Victorian Liberalism 
the cause of England’s wonderful progress, nor had its 
leaders even an elementary perception of the nature of 
that progress and its probable expansion. The creed 
which held England in somnolent thrall for so many 
decades of last century was merely a pale reflection in the 
minds of half-educated Britons of the fuligibous fallacies 
of French philosophers. It is far from Mr. Bodley’s 
purpose, and far from ours, to write with wrath about 
any school of political thought in England. Neither to 
him nor to ourselves do the English people appear in 
“ the classes and the masses.” That is in all respects a 
very unfortunate phrase. Instead of being an expression 
of any truth, or of any auspicious principle, it enshrines 
an individual, and probably momentary, feeling which 
the history of our race flatly repudiates. England is 
England still, and the heart of a mighty empire, simply 
because in all the great essentials of national life Englishmen 
have practically no divisions of interest or of sentiment. 
Even as it is not to the illusion known as Liberalism 
that we owe our progress in social civilization, it is not 
to the delusion known as Toryism that we owe the con¬ 
tinuity of those vigorous traditions which are the envy 
of all the nations in Europe and of most elsewhere. It 
is from two broad causes, both of them wholly detached 
from party politics, that we live under a system of 
government which Voltaire and Montesquieu deemed 
an “ approach to the limits of human perfection.” In 
the first place, amid all the tumult of the last hundred 
years, our country, as Mr. Bodley writes, has “ produced 
a race of statesmen, high-minded, cultivated, and eloquent, 
such as no other community ever brought forth in the 
same space of time. They brought this country to a 
commanding place among European nations. They 
established the public credit. They encouraged the 
growth of our commerce, which gave birth to a maritime 
power which as yet ha3 never been assailed.” In the 
second place, “ the popularity of the Crown safeguards 
the whole constitutional edifice. One reason ... is 
the impeccability of its constitutional attitude towards the 
wishes of the nation. The feeling which the Monarchy now 
inspires reacts upon the policy of the people, and since its 
beneficial influence has been apparent to the democracy they 
have grown lukewarm in attacking any of the institutions of 
the land. No working man would formulate in such terms 
the reason for the changed attitude of his clas3, because 
he is not given to that method of mental process. But, 
though the democracy be unconscious of the cause of its 
recoil from iconoclasm, there can be little doubt that it is 
-to the altered position of the Monarchy in the national 
imagination that we owe the preservation of the consti¬ 
tution, which is a benefit to be fully estimated only by 
rthose who have closely studied the working of foreign 
. ^systems of government.” In short, the ancient con- 
r stitution of England is admirably adapted to modern times 
simply because our Royal Family have an unrivalled 
genius for iheir calling. Mr. Bodley does not exaggerate 
when, speaking of Queen Victoria, he says that ‘‘it was 
the Sovereign, and not the Statesmen whom she saw 
around her at her Coronation, not even their successors 
in the next generation, to whom were chiefly due the 
growth of the imperial idea and the consequent con¬ 
solidation of the British Empire.” The character of the 
.race counts for much, and the couragxms sagicity of 
.statesmen is indispensable ; but it is the ancient Crown, 
.worthily worn, and rather more than a symbol, that makes 
|ha Empire a joyous and effective reality. 
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Rossetti v. Ruskin. 

Rossetti Papers, 18G2-1870. A Compilation by William 
Michael Rossetti. (Sands. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is the continuation of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s two 
previous volumes, “ Ruskin, Rossetti, and Preraphaelitism,” 
and “ Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters.” They carried 
the story of Rossetti, Ruskin, and the circle which 
revolved about them, to the death of Rossetti’s wife. This 
volume takes it up at the last-named point, and pursues it 
to the publication of Rossetti’s first poetic volume in 1870. 
It is a curious mixture, at times seeming without other 
connection than that it concerns all the more or less 
eminent men whom Mr. W. M. Rossetti has known. A large 
part of the book is composed of slabs from Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s Diary, and far too much of this has no relevance 
to anybody but Mr. W. M. Rossetti himself. In these 
(very lengthy) portions it relates what Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
saw during tours with his brother, what he thought of what 
he saw, what was paid for vehicles, at hotels, &c., and all 
the minutiae of tourist jottings. At other times our 
iaterest is demanded for the progress of Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti's “ Shelley ” and other publications. None the 
less, the book is full of very interesting letters and scraps 
(literary, or artistic) of most varied kina; but, through tne 
defective plan of the book, they need searching for. Nor 
are Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s comments on his material always 
accurate. For instance, Rossetti asks of Madox Brown 
“ What do you think of my putting a nimbus behind my 
Venus’s head? I believe the Greeks used to do it.” On 
this Mr. W. M. Rossetti comments dogmatically and 
emphatically : “ A nimbus was not supplied to the head qf 
‘ Venus Verticordia ’ —the oil-picture.” Well, “ supplied ” 
or no, the nimbus was there, in the mid-eighties when we 
saw the picture; and impossible to overlook,"one would 
think: for it was a large gilded nimbus—in modem-oil¬ 
painting unusual, and notable for its successful harmony 
with the oil-pigments, which (one would have thought) must 
necessarily conflict with it. 

But the most conspicuous thing in the book is a series 
of letters from Ruskin to Dante Rossetti, which explain 
(so far, probably, as it will ever he explained) their final 
estrangement. It begins, seemingly, with a complaint 
from Rossetti that Ruskin has disposed of Rossetti 
drawings or pictures which Rossetti would naturally have 
expected him to value. This charge Ruskin asserts to be 
exaggerated, and defends himself in regard to the few cases 
which he admits. But it is only the trifle which is sign of 
a much deeper quarrel. Ruskin is thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the altered tendency of Rossetti’s art; and ultimately 
hints his conviction that such change depends on a 
deeper change in Rossetti himself. Thus he writes in 
18C5 : — 

Dear Rossetti,— It is all right — do not come till you are 
quite happy in coming—but do not think I am changed. I 
like your old work as much as ever. I framed (only the other 
day) the golden girl with black guitar—and I admire all the 
old water-colours just os much as when they were first 
done. . . . The change in you may be right—or towards 

right—but it is in you—not in me. It may not be change, 
but only the coming-out of a new element. . . It is true 

that I am wholly intolerant of wliatlonce forgivingly disliked 
—bad perspective and such like—for I look upon them as 
moral insolences and iniquities in any painter of average 
power; but T am only now what I always was . . . Yours 

affectionately, J. Ri skin'. 

In this and sequent letters we regretfully omit not only 
parts of the argument, but exceedingly interesting collateral 
comment and illustration, sometimes illuminating Ruskin’s 
attitude towards other painters and art in general; since 
we are enforced thereto by the length of the correspon¬ 
dence, which compels much curtailment. In the next 
letter he unmasks his batteries with regard to the error of 
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Rossetti's technical change in painting (error from his 
standpoint):— 

There are two method* of laying oil-colour which can be 
proved right—Van Eyck’s (or Holbein's) and Titian’s (or 
Correggio’s): one of them involving no display of power of 
hand, the other involving it essentially, and as an element of 
its beauty. Which of these styles you adopt I do not care. 
I supposed, in old times, you were going to try to paint like 
that Van Eyck in the National Gallery, with the man and 
woman and mirror. If you say—“ No, I mean rather to paint 
like Correggio ”—by all means, so much the better—but you 
are not on the way to Correggio. And you are, it seems, under 
the (for the present) fatal mistake of thinking that you will ever 
learn to paint well by painting badly, i.e., coarsely. At present 
you lay your colour ill, and you will only learn by doing so 
to lay it worse. No great painter ever allowed himself, in 
the smallest touch, to paint ill, i.e., to daub or smear his 
paint. . . . I have two distinct other counts against you : 

your method of study of chiaroscuro; and your permission of 
modification of minor truths for sensational purposes. I will 
see what you say to the first count before I pass to the 
others. 

The letter endB with a compliment upon the “ sweet¬ 
ness ” of Rossetti’s own remonstrating letter. The painter 
evidently replies, objecting to the Correggio comparison, 
and slighting that painter, while he recalls that Ruekin 
praised as “ wonderful ” the painting of honeysuckle in 
“ Venus Verticordia ” (which picture Ruskin’s letter had 
disparaged in a passage we have omitted). Ruskin’s next 
two letters mainly assert (and defend the assertion) that 
Rossetti knows just as much about Correggio as Ruskin 
did in '45, and no more. The honeysuckles, he says, are 
wonderful in their realistic power, but “ awful ” in their 
coarseness. And he flashes out, at last, something of his 
deepmost quarrel—“ I tell you the people you associate 
with are ruining you ” (which is not cryptic to readers of 
Patmore’s fairly recent Life). Still, he asks Rossetti to 
call on him, and seems to think they may put aside their 
differences. Evidently a further letter from the painter 
convinced him this was impossible. For in a very long 
and final letter he breaks off, not friendship, but inter¬ 
course between them for the present; the tone of the letter 
growing more vehement and outspoken as it proceeds. 
We can but make extracts. Rossetti’s letters showed 
that— 

We could not at present, nor for some time yet, be com¬ 
panions any more, though true friends, I hope, as ever. . . 

There are many things in which I always have acknowledged, 
and shall acknowledge, your superiority to me. There are 
other things in which I just as simply know that I am 
superior to you. Now in old times 1 did not caro two straws 
whether you knew or acknowledged in what I was superior 
to you, or not. . . . But now (being, as I say, irritable 

and ill) I do care, and I will associate with no man who does 
not more or less accept my own estimate of myself. . . . 

And this recognition, observe, is not a matter of will or 
courtesy. You simply do not see certain characters in me, 
and cannot see them: still less could you (or should I ask 
you toj pretend to see them. A day may come when you will 
be able. Then—without apology—without restraint—come 
back to me, and we will be as we used to be. It is . . . 

the ways and thoughts I have seen in you ever since 1 knew 
you, coupled with this change of health in myself, which 
rendere this necessary—complicated also by a change in your 
own methods of work with which I have no sympathy, and 
which renders it impossible for me to give you the kind of 
praise which would give you pleasure. There arc some 
things in which I know your present work to be wrong : 
others in which I strongly feel it so. I cannot conquer the 
feeling, though I do not allege that as a proof of the wrong¬ 
ness. . . . It is of course useless for me, under such 

circumstances, to talk to you. 

So it ends. Ruskin alleges, with amazing frankness 
(and an emotion which plunges him into a bit of quite 
vile grammar) the necessity which comes ultimately on 
most men of genius, to part from all associates who cannot 
take them at their own estimate. That is why most such 
men (Rossetti himself) prefer the company of younger 


men in their last years. Thus came about Rossetti’s bitter 
jest, when he saw two elephants shambling before him : 
“ There go Wordsworth and Ruskin, taking a virtuous 
walk together.” 


A Novelist and the Durbar. 

Imperial India. By John Oliver Hobbes. (Unwin.) 

This little book of seventy odd pages, so simple and direct 
in form, describing such of the writer’s experiences at the 
Durbar as seemed to her worth recording, is of real 
and practical interest. It is, in its way, a model of 
selection ; just such a book, in fact, as we should expect 
from a novelist who has learnt the value of reticence and 
the art of condensation. Mrs. Craigie has never elaborated 
her settings; she has always chosen to deal with ideas 
and meanings rather than to set herself the easier task of 
describing colour and pageantries and the things which 
appeal primarily to the eye. The present volume has 
verbal felicities, but it has no touch of artificial rhetoric, 
no mere descriptive reporting ; neither, on the other hand, 
does it preach impossible doctrines concerning our treat¬ 
ment of the Indian Empire. Which is to say that the 
book is sane, moderate, and sincere. 

Things are set down as they occurred; impression 
follows impression, but they are linked together by the 
point of view which means so much. Mrs. Craigie does 
not hesitate to criticise, but it is a racial criticism tempered 
with knowledge, not that too common racial criticism 
which so often makes the Englishman abroad a nuisance 
and an offence. Thus when she writes— 

It lias become a commonplace among the untravelled to 
speak of the noble oriental manner, and to contrast the 
vulgar familiarities of modem European society with the 
dignity, courtesy, and sublime tact of Eastern etiquette, 

and proceeds to say that no one on the spot “ would 
maintain that the deportment of the Indian chiefs could 
bear comparison with that of well-bred Italians, Frenchmen, 
or Englishmen,” we are assured that the point of view 
is at least well-informed and sincere. Here is another 
passage which is worth serious consideration :— 

.... Native noblemen who go abroad assimilate, most 
unfortunately, all that is astonishing and silly, lamentable 
and decadent, in Western life. They represent not a new 
but a most ancient aristocracy; they gravitate by an in¬ 
stinctive, perhaps irresistible, sympathy towards the many 
inane, often vicious, descendants of the once powerful families 
of feudal Europe. They drift about killing time, imagining 
great passions, squandering money, craving notoriety, stimula¬ 
ting the curiosity and wonder of a multitude too wise to. 
follow their example, but not wise enough to treat them with 
indifference. 

Mrs. Craigie does not devote much space to the description 
of the Durbar itself, but what description there is is. 
admirable. The conclusion must be quoted :— 

It may all have been of the earth earthy; it may have 
seemed to some the supreme exhibition of that vanity of 
vanities which, so far from lacking hope, is full of confidante 
whether God or no God is in the world. He is sometimes 
forgotten by small communities ; but among fifty-five thousand 
souls he can never lack witnesses. And so the Durbar was 
neither vainglorious, nor a show to impress the 1 letter vulgar. 
It was a worthy expression of all that is best in Imperialism 
— the desire and aim to administer justice, to deliver tho 
oppressed, to give freedom from anarchy, to dispense mercy 
in the hour of suffering. 

The State Ball the author has not described ; instead she 
has given us an impression of the place in which it was 
held:— 

If one could imagine the Joy of Life wandering restless, 
homeless, and forgotten, through the world, she would halt at 
last at Shah Jedan’s Eden of bliss and make it her abiding- 
place. It is perfect, because of all architects—the Hindu, tho 
Buddhist, the Egyptian, tho Jew, the Pagan, the Christian— 
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tlie llahomnicdan alone could believe in the permanency and 
the everlasting dominion of the senses. To him there was no 
mockery in earthly passions ; to him there was- no need of 
Epicurean philosophy to dissuade his mind from pondering 

too bitterly on the evanescence of every delight. . . . To 

him the absorption of his own soul hereafter in the universal 
spirit offered no recompense for religious austerities and 
meditation hero; for him the bliss of Moksha was neither 
credible nor alluring; to him there was no blessedness in 
mourning, no inheritance for the meek and lowly, no vanity 
in youth, no folly in love, no snare in Itodily beauty, no 
deception in riches, no adder in the cup, no hidden woe in 
festivals. And so he was able to create with exultation and 
security a palace to the greater glory of man. 

It is only possible to do justice to this volume by means 
of quotation—to summarise its contents would be of little 
service—so we may, perhaps, be forgiven for concluding 
with another excerpt. This time it deals with the great 
plains:— 

There is a force in these plains as deep and as hungry as 
the sea; there is, one feels, a world of worlds engulphed in 
the barren soil; it has a fearful vitality—the ruined citv of 
Fatehpnr- Sikri is dead, imperial ancient Home is dead, 
Yets.ulles is dead, but the plains breathe as the .ocean 
breathes; they hold a terror which strikes, captivates, 
appals the imagination. You look away in weariness 
the eternal sameness and aridity hold no plea for your 
love, but your eyes will have caught the dull dye of 
the sand ; the blue dome over Florence, the tenderness of 
the sky in Touraino, the autumn sunsets off the Hampshire 
coast will seem unreal and fading impressions after the 
monochrome of India. 

Mrs. Craigie’s book is packed with such work as this. We 
have seen nothing concerning the Durbar of such actual 
and human value. 


The Masked Robbers of the Desert. 

A Search for the Masked Tawaukks. By W. G. Harding 

King. (Smith, Elder.) 

This is a quite interesting book about a people known to 
Englishmen only through vague rumour. The Tawareks 
are the tribesmen who have long made trouble for the 
French in the neighbourhood Jof Moroccan territory, and 
French Africa generally bordering on the Saharan tribes. 
They are known to readers of the newspaper telegrams 
mostly under the French form of their name, as Touaregs. 
Even to the lawless Arab tribes which surround them, 
they are a by-word for lawlessness, and are regarded by 
them as downright God-forsaken—they have the repute of 
devil-worshippers indeed, though by profession Moham¬ 
medans. They are notorious to Europeans and natives 
alike both for their raids and their treachery. Their 
very dress marks them out from the surrounding tribes 
against whom their hand is and whose hand is against 
them. They go abroad with faces masked by a black 
lilham or kind of cowl; but unlike the masked high¬ 
wayman of English history, they retain the face-veil even 
before the familiars of their household. From their 
remote position in the Sahara and their truculently warlike 
character they have kept independence later than their 
neighbours; and few Europeans have penetrated to them. 
To investigate thorn, and if possible by photographs 
help to clear the question of their race, was Mr. Harding 
King’s object. For they are not Arabs, but Berbers, 
a disputed and no doubt mixed people. 

Most of Mr. King’s book concerns his effort to reach the 
Tawareks; but though all of it is bright, observant, and 
interesting, we may fix our attention on the final chapters, 
which relate the fulfilment of his object. Despite their 
treachery and cruelty, though they live by robbery and 
(like Rob Roy') blackmail for protecting caravans from the 
pillage in which they are foremost, they are civilised 
beyond their Arab neighbours. In particular, women 
have a uniquely high place among them. The line of 
descent is female; a dead chief being succeeded by his 


sister’s, not his own, son. The girls marry at their 
pleasure; and the young warrier, before setting off on a 
raid, goes to his lady-love for a token—a ring, or stone- 
bracelet, which she places on his arm, inscribing on it 
his name or some apt sentiment. . Nor, if he fail to 
distinguish himself, is she slow to withdraw her favour. 
The wife has her own property, and is often richer than 
her husband. A girl will mount her camel and ride 
fifty miles, alone, to see her lover, fearless of inter¬ 
ference. The women, it is not surprising to learn, 
consider a husband a necessary but rather troublesome 
incumbrance; and the woman iB indeed the most impor¬ 
tant person in the family,- while monogamy is general. 
The author, by happy chance, got a chief’s womenkind 
to unveil for his camera while the men were away, that 
their beauty might be set before Europe. 

Tliev behaved exactly like the “ three little girls from school ” 
in the' 11 Mikado.” . . . I got them into a good position, 

and was just aliout to make the exposure, when one of them 
suddenly hid her face with her shawl and burst into an 
uncontrollable spasm of giggling, in which of course the 
others immediately joined. As soon as this attack had 
passed off, and I had reduced the group again to stillness, 
the woman on the right, feeling that her sliawl was tickling 
her ear, put up her hand, thereby completely hiding her 
face, in order to arrange it more comfortably. I put her 
straight, got her still, and was focussing her again in the 
view-lindor, when a movement caught my eve on the other 
side of the proup, and drew my attention to the fact that the 
girl on the left had turned her face completely away, and 
was playfully arranging the third girl’s shawl so as entirely 
to conceal her face. Mv discover) - of this trick set the whole 
three into a fresh fit of giggling, from which it took them 
two or three minutes to recover. As soon a6 this had sub¬ 
sided, the girl in the centre, growing tired of sitting still for 
so long, heaved a great sigh of boredom, turned suddenly 
round, and called out a question to someone inside the tent, 
and so they went on. ... I succeeded in getting one 
snapshot of them ; and then, in order to obtain a full-face 
view and arrest for a few moments their attention, I told 
them to look at the shutter and watch it jump when I pressed 
the lever. This plan succeeded; for a moment they were 
motionless, and before they had time to turn away again 1 
was aide to get a second photograph of the group. 

The men were very different; unutterably dirty, 
taciturn, and uncovering at most only the face about tbe 
eyes. 

Tliev were not a prepossessing lot, and they had no 
manners at all. When addressed they glanced shiftily at 
the speaker, moved uneasily on their seats, scratched their 
filthy bodies with their still more filthy paws, took snuff, 
slightly raised their black masks, and spat. They then 
mumbled some evasive reply, muttered an aside in their 
thick guttural speech, and in one or two eases rose to 
their feet and stalked lugubriously nwnv. What they lacked 
in manners I very soon found they more than made up 
for in “ side.” They never raised their voices to the 
ordinary conversational pitch—that they considered to be 
undignified. When they moved al>ont they did not walk ; 
they stalked very slowly about with the air of a leading 
tragedian playing “ Hamlet.” 

Yet these men are gentlemen, even chivalrous, in their 
way. A French general got one of them to Algiers, 
whence he disappeared in utter boredom. But while he 
stayed, he rose to the situation. At one French house, 
the daughter asked him to write in her album. I he 
great black-masked Tawarek promptly replied to the 
request with a poem in his own tongue—thus :— 

Thv name, Angelina, lias inspired my soul with a love that 
will never be extinguished ! 

For love of thee 1 would go even as far as France. 

Thine eye kills by its brilliance and deprives the heart 
of man of wisdom. 

If it were possiblo to assess thy value I would give for thee 
six thousand pieces of gold. 

For thee I would give my best camel. Before this damsel 
attained to womanhood we thought that the gazelle never 
took the human form, but now we hare seen this prodigy. ■ 
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If this young girl were to come. to our country of the 
plain, there is not a single man who would not come from 
far or near to see her. . 

One young Tawarek noble the author- got to unveil 
for the camera—with "brown blushes, averted head, and 
drooped lids like a shamed girl, so unheard of was the 
thing. And his face (here given) is as the face of a 
handsome European woman, with an aquilinity of nose 
somewhat suggesting a softened and beautiful Red Indian 
type. A face of singular beauty in any nationality, much 
more in a robber of the desert. Let us add that, while 
some of these men were dark, others were white; and 
they have preserved the Berber type in exceptional 
purity. 


The Official as Author. 

Mr Colonial Service. By Sir G. William Des Voeux, 
G.C.M.G. 2 vols. (John Murray. 24s. net.) 

Is spite of the great and increasing interest which the 
British Colonies excite to-day in the public mind, the 
literature of our Crown colonies remains scanty in amount 
and indifferent in quality, and the material supplied by 
Sir William Des Voeux’s two volumes of reminiscences 
will be welcomed by many readers for its interest and 
novelty. The mere list of tne colonies in which the author 
served his country is a remarkable testimony to the variety 
and extent of that country’s activities. British Guiana, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong all figure upon the title page. Nor is the variety 
a mere matter of geography. The interests and problems 
of each colony are its own, and English character and 
English institutions have found in each a different material 
upon which to work. In Newfoundland, Hong Kong, and 
Fiji, England has dealt for the most part with new 
material upon which no other European hands have 
worked. In British Guiana, Trinidad, and St. Lucia she 
has taken up a task begun by Holland, Spain, and France 
respectively. The variety of her responsibilities and 
experiences has taught her that most valuable of all 
lessons, that the work is necessarily conditioned by its 
materials, and that no single system will meet the require¬ 
ments of surroundings so diverse. These volumes illustrate 
very instructively the manner in which general principles 
of law and government have been adapted to varying 
circumstances, and form a valuable complement to such a 
book as Earl Grey’s “ Colonial Policy of the Administration 
of Lord John Russell,” which shows the same process from 
the centre instead of from the circumference. Sir William 
Des Voeux can look back, it is clear, upon a useful and 
honourable career, a feature of which was his steady 
advocacy of the rights of subject races, which gained 
him from time to time a creditable unpopularity ; 
bat in justice to him it should be said that of 
that career this book is not an altogether adequate 
reflection. As a writer he suffers from an egotism of a 
rather unpleasant type. He has not learned to obey the 
salutary injunction, “ Fret not thyself because of evil¬ 
doers,” and in consequence the reader is regaled ad 
nauseam with the misdeeds of Governor A. B. C. and 
Commissioner X. Y. Z. The recipients of the largest 
share of abuse are, the preface informs us, protected by 
fictitious initials, but the author is “aware that the 
persons indicated will be recognised by some.” Quite 
apart from the probability of such recognition, it is a 
little distressing to the reader to learn how the author 
was set to repair the mischief wrought by*one incapable 
after another, how he was thwarted by refractory and 
malicious subordinates, or jealous and unappreciative 
superiors, how Mr. Worldly Wiseman dr Sir Facing 
Bothways, K.C.M.G., won the ear of complacent Secretaries 
of State, and attained promotion before him, and how, at 
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the close of a career in which dogged uprightness had 
forced its way through the barriers of official obstruction, 
the skinflints of the Treasury paid him off with an 
inadequate pension. The book would have gained in 
attractiveness as much as it lost in bulk by the omission 
of this kind of writing. And it would also have gained by 
the reduction of the “ interludes ” in which the author 
recounts uninteresting things about interesting people 
whom he met when on leave. One sentence of such an 
interlude attains to a sublimity of pointlessness which 
compels quotation. Speaking of a letter from Mr. Robert 
Lowe—whe first persuaded him to learn to ride a bicycle— 
Sir William observes : “ In the same letter, referring to 
a recent article in ‘ The Times,’ the purport of which I 
have forgotten, he said that its argument was a petitio 
principii." Fortunately, a Colonial Governor does not 
require the same qualities as a raroutew. 


The Franciscan. 

/ 

Tire Friars and How they Came to Enclasp. Being a 
translation of Thomas of Eccleston’s “ De Adventu F.F. 
Minotum in Angliam.” Done into English, with an 
Introductory Essay on the Spirit and Genius of 
the Franciscan Friars. By Father Cuthbert. (Sands. 
5s.) 

This is a translation in very good and simple English, of 
a valuable and exceedingly interesting mediaeval chronicle, 
which relates the arrival and gradual establishment of the 
Franciscans in England. If it has the Anglo-Saxon 
matter-of-factness, it is yet thoroughly attractive in the 
simple and intimate picture we get of those early Friars’ 
lives, sitting (as Father Cuthbert quotes from Brewer) in 
their cell or their refectory and warming their little drop 
of sour beer; or (in the case of the novices) receiving in the 
form of apologue the admonitions of the Provincial 
Minister; or shedding tears over his Mass in the little 
wooden chapel. Thomas of Eccleston’s short history 
certainly deserved a translator. 

But this book has the peculiarity (unique in our expe¬ 
rience) that the Introductory Essay occupies just about 
half the volume, or (allowing for its larger print) perhaps 
somewhat less in actual calculation. Still, the larger print 
in itself gives a special prominence to the essay ; it looks 
as though it claimed at least an equality of consideration. 
And though the Chief and permanent value must remain 
with the translation, as regards immediate interest we are 
not sure that this curious departure from nil custom and 
precedent does not justify itself. The essay, in fact, is a 
very thoughtful and clear exposition of the historic 
significance, the meaning and aim of the Franciscan 
Order; which in some respects breaks new ground and 
takes an original point of view; while the author’s 
position as a member of the Order ensures inside know¬ 
ledge. The tendency, he says, has been to praise Francis 
of Assisi at the expense of the Order he founded. But 
e ther we must count him an ineffectual dreamer, whose 
dream died with him, or we must recognise that he was 
the begetter of a great movement, the instrument of which 
has been his Order ; the forger of a weapon which acted 
long after his death. That such a begetter he was is the 
author’s contention. He points out that the founding of the, 
Order coincided with the weakening of the feudal systems 
and the birth of a democratic spirit, centred in the town 
and universities, which was hostile alike to the baronage 
and the Church, which it identified with the feudal system. 
The worldliness of the high-placed clergy gave plausibility 
to that view; and the disruption of both Church and 
State seemed imminent. Along with the new spirit of 
freedom, fostered by the municipal towns with their com¬ 
mercial wealth, was a recrudescence of piety, based on a 
mysticism which regarded with a personal devotion the 
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humanity of Christ. The Franciscan movement came to 
the rescue of society and the Church, by combining these 
two disjoined and often conflicting tendencies. It sought 
to reproduce in the individual the life of Christ, in bis 
poverty and sympathy with the suffering poor. It set 
Poverty on a pinnacle, as the bride of Christ. And the 
constitution of the Order was fas it remains) democratic 
beyond all precedent. It reduced ceremonial observances 
and formal rule to the lowest point consistent with a 
common life. The monastery became a mere centre whence 
the friar went forth on his work among the people, and to 
which he returned for retreat and rest before setting forth 
again (as virtually it still is). The friars gradually and 
instinctively gravitated to the two chief centres of unrest 
—the towns and the universities. Their work and methods 
were and are individualistic, rather than those of a society, 
as in the case of the monks. Each friar went forth alone, 
animated only by the common spirit and ideal. Thus they 
consecrated the democratic impulse (so to speak), reclaimed 
it for religion, and helped it to a peaceful triumph over 
feudalism. Much of the essay goes to show that the Order, 
despite relapses and necessary changes of external develop¬ 
ment, has been virtually true to its first spirit, has remained 
the Order of poverty and the poor. No Order, says the 
author, can so little be measured by outward constitutions; 
since its forms are slight and democratic, its essence a 
traditional spirit and ideal. “ The Franciscan who ceases 
to aspire ceases to be Franciscan,” is his pithy and striking 
aphorism. We have barely touched some points of an 
essay well worth attention, which, with the translation, 
makes up a thoroughly interesting volume. 


Stevensoniana. 

Memories of Vailima. By Isobel Strong and Lloyd 

Osbourne. (Constable. 3s. 6s. net.) 

In’ spite of Stevenson’s prevailing personality, his unfailing 
charm, we are not sure that such a volume as this is 
well-advised. It contains practically nothing new, nothing 
that has not been printed or heard before in various forms. 
There comes a point where we cry—enough ! a point when 
we desire to have no more trivial details and are content 
to go to our bookshelves for the work of the man himself. 
Yet we have read this slightest of volumes with some 
interest in spite of the conviction that it is superfluous, in 
spite of the conviction, also, that it contains too much 
sentiment. The liero-worship of Mrs. Strong and Mr. 
Osbourne is natural enough—we could, perhaps, expect 
nothing else. At the same time, and so many years after 
Stevenson’s death, we find it rather trying. And in 
saying this we do not mean in the least to detract from 
Stevenson’s power of inspiring affection, still less to 
detract from his genius; we say it merely to mark our 
sense of what we are inclined to call a certain lack of 
propriety in the volume before us. 

The section called “ Vailima Table-Talk ” consists of 
jottings from a journal which Mrs. Strong began to keep 
in 1892. This journal contains scraps of Stevenson’s talk, 
characteristic sentences and stories. Now although these 
for the most part are well enough, we cannot escape the 
feeling that their publication serves no particular purpose. 
Mrs. Strong has certainly exercised a wise discretion in 
omitting intimate details, but even so we have the uneasy 
conviction that these things were not said for print. 
However, let us take them for what they are. 

The volume contains some pleasant, characteristic, and 
occasionally beautiful verse. The poem written in 1872, 
which is prefixed to the book, is not by any means up to 
the level which Stevenson’s later critical and artistic 
development would have passed, but the verses addressed 
to Mother and Daughter (Mrs. Stevenson and Mrs. Strong) 
and to Mrs. Strong alone are, within their compass, about 


as good as they could be. We quote from those addressed 
to Mrs. Strong the following fragrant lines:— 

Her pantry and her kitchen squad, 

Six-footers all, obey her nod, 

Incline to her their martial chests. 

With school-boy laughter hail her jests, 

And do her in her kilted dress 
Obsequious obeisances. 

So, dear, may you be never done 
Your pretty busy round to run, 

And show with changing frocks and scents. 

Your ever-varying lineaments : 

Your saucy step, your languid grace, 

Your sullen ana your smiling face, 

Sound sense, true valour, baby fears, 

And bright, unreasonable tears. 

The Hebe of our aging tribe: 

Matron and child, my friend and scribe. 

Oue of the most interesting things in the book is the 
brief record of a conversation which Stevenson had with Sir 
George Grey. Stevenson called upon the old and experienced 
Ex-Governor and Ex-Premier of New Zealand at Auckland 
to ask his advice about Samoan affairs, and Stevenson 
reported the conversation to Mrs. Strong. 

Sir George Grey said:— 

Let me give you a piece of advice from my own experience 
—pay no attention to attacks, go on doing what you are 
doing for the good of Samoa; the time will come when it 
will lie appreciated, and I am one of the few men who have 

lived long enough to learn this.You may have 

thought you stopped at Samoa on a whim. You may think 
me old-fashioned, but I believe it was Providence. There is 
something over us; and when 1 heard that a man with the 
romantic imagination of a novelist had settled down in one ol 
those islands, I said to myself, theso races will be saved! 

Since then change has been busy, and it is sadly doubtful 
whether this simple and kindly prophecy will be fulfilled. 

We pass over the references to the work upon which 
Stevenson was engaged during these years—mainly, “ St. 
Ives ” and “ Heir of Hermiston ”—because those who have 
read the Letters will already be acquainted with all which 
Mrs. Strong has here set down. For the same reason we 
pass over Mr. Osbourne’s “Home Life at Vailima”; it 
contains nothing which we have not known for many a 
long day. 


Other New Books. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illus¬ 
trated by T. Rowlandson. 

Jorrocks’s Jaikts and Jollities. By R. S. Surtees. 
Illustrated by Henry Aiken. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Illustrated by John 
Leech. (Methuen.) 

The three latest additions to the “ Illustrated Pocket Library 
of Plain and Coloured Books.” Not much remains to be 
said nowadays of Rowlandson’s work; it has astonishing 
qualities as well as astonishing defects. Interesting, how¬ 
ever, as his illustrations to “ The Vicar of Wakefield ” are, 
it must be admitted that he was not the man to express 
pictorially the delicate humour, the sensitive pathos, of 
Goldsmith’s little masterpiece. Here and there, perhaps, 
there is a sense of beauty in these drawings ; “ The Dance,” 
for instance, has something of grace, but it is marred by 
the groteaquerie which was the very heart of Rowlandson’s 
being. Take, on the other hand, his drawing “ Hunting 
the Slipper,” and you see at once that he was absurdly 
out of sympathy with his author. The figure of the 
Vicar’s eldest daughter in the centre of the circle is 
merely ugly and coarse—just such a figure as he might 
appropriately have set in a Billingsgate crowd. Through- 
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out the Vicar himself never resembles a man: he is a 
doll badly stuffed with sawdust. 

The sporting novels of R. S. Surtees are too well known 
to call for lengthened comment—they are, in their way, 
inimitable, though it seems doubtful whether they will 
achieve the final palm of the inimitable. Aiken’s illustra¬ 
tions to “Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities” cannot be 
compared with Leech’s illustrations to Surtees’ later work. 
Aiken, when he drew figures, was usually laboured and 
ineffective; Leech had the real genius for character. We 
have looked through his drawings to “ Handley Cross ” 
with renewed delignt; they have subtle qualities which 
repay careful study. The coloured reproductions in this 
volume have been admirably made. 

Surtees’ work is well within the memory of many people 
now living. This exemplary sporting J.P. and High 
Sheriff for Durham died only a matter of forty yeare ago. 
Yet, to the present generation, his work has a certain old- 
fashioned air; it is diffuse, a little hard, and unmistakeably 
long-winded. But when every allowance has been made 
it remains so vivid and boisterous that we have no hope of 
an immediate successor. Surtees was a master of the old 
traditions, and change has not yet brought forth a rival. 
Messrs. Methuen have done a service to small purses by 
producing these books so cheaply and so well. 


Pompei as it Was akd as it Is. By Bagot Molesworth. 

(Skeffington. 25s. net.) 

Mr. Molesworth has told the story of the destruction 
of Pompei not for experts, but quite simply; almost, 
indeed, in the manner of a schoolmaster talking to fairly 
intelligent boys. He naturally bases his account on 
Pliny, from whom he quotes frequently, usually giving 
an English rendering in brackets. But although the 
manner of the volume is not all that could be desired, 
the matter is well enough, and the main facts are concisely 
stated. The main interest of the book, however, lies in 
its excellent photographic illustrations, taken by the 
author. We have seldom seen better photographs of this 
city, which was and is not, and is again to-day. The 
photographs of some of the mural decorations in the Casa 
dei Vetti are as good as they could well be, and some of 
the interior photographs, notably that of the triumphal 
arch in the Forum, could hardly be bettered. Mr. Moles- 
worth’s book would form an admirable guide to the 
intelligent tourist who finds himself in Pompei, but in its 
present large and expensive form, it could hardly serve 
that purpose. We see no reason, however, why the text 
and certain of the illustrations should not be produced at 
a very moderate cost. 


The Influence of Jesus. By the Right Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

These four lectures were delivered at Philadelphia in the 
year 1879 on the Bohlen foundation, which, m the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the testator, corresponds to the 
Bampton lectureship at Oxford. But it need hardly be 
said that in treating such subjects as the Influence of 
Jesus on the Moral Life of Man, on the Social Life of 
Man, on the Emotional Life of Man, on the Intellectual 
Life of Man, the great American preacher troubles himself 
little enough about the limitations of Nicene or Constanti- 
nopolitan orthodoxy. It is not a little curious to observe 
how a bishop of a daughter church of the post-Reformation 
Church of England, which declares that the dogmas of 
the first four General Councils may be proved Dy sure 
warrant of Holy Scripture, can treat his august theme as 
if those four Councils ha$l never sat. That he treats it 
admirably on the lines of nature is sure; but if John 
Bohlen, as from the terms of his bequest may fairly be 


assumed, was of one mind with John Bampton, hi3 must 
be a troubled spirit among the Shades. That Jesus was 
the son of God in any other sense than are we all, was no 
part of Phillips Brooks’ Christology. And it is in that 
sense of common filial relation that the lecturer sums up 
the mind of Jesus—as “ a truth beyond which the soul 
cannot, or at least need not, go.” 


Fiction. 

Sir Julian the Apostate. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Those who look here for an inverted John Inglesant will 
not find him, but are not likely to quarrel with Mrs. 
Parsons for the plagal insincerity of her title. Sir Julian 
is a philanderer of rather ideal purity who detaches 
himself from the skirts of a fashionable matron in order 
to espouse the natural child of her husband. Uncommon 
skill is shown in the portraiture of Mrs. Farrer- 
Hammond, the matron in question. Her ferocious 
lain-speaking at a certain crisis of the story almost 
ankrupts one's faith in her reality, but in the end we see 
that she has a vitality which does not require the con¬ 
firmation of real life. The men in the story are not 
successful, unless we except Mr. Farrer-Hammond who, as 
an imbecile invalid, has little to do but look weird and, 
in spite of bright fire, blooming flowers and singing 
canaries, emanates “ the essential breath of the tomb. 
But the sane men are too naif in their revolution about 
the heroine and her half-sister, and one is truly sorry to 
doubt the existence of the honest doctor who dies so 
touchingly on the last page. Still it is a man who asks 
the charming question, “Now will that picture e-venchally 
turn out a hile or a ’and-painted one, miss ? ” We must 
compliment Mrs. Parsons in producing, so far as her 
nature-descriptions go, a pleasant effect of things seen 
with her own eyes and faithfully poeticised with her own 
hand. 


Avert. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Grant Richards. 

3s. 6d.) 

There is a certain literary feeling about this very slight 
sketch of married life, that makes up to some extent for 
its slightness. The story—what there is of it—tells how 
a very selfish man allows himself to impose upon the 
unselfish affection of his wife, until a dream that he has 
under gas reveals to him something of his real conduct 
towards her, and he rushes home to find that she has 
succumbed in his absence to one of the heart attacks 
he has always pretended to ignore, ill-health being 
distasteful to him. At the height of his remorse, how¬ 
ever, the physician arrives beside the death-bed, and 
effects something like a miracle by inducing artificial 
respiration and bringing the wife back to life. We do 
not know on what authority the author considers this to 
be possible, but even if she knows that it is so, she has 
not succeeded in making it very convincing to the reader. 
The same may be said of Avery’s dream, which is 
obviously inserted to help the purpose of the book at the 
expense of its probability; and it seems to us an artistic 
flaw in the story that its only two dramatic situations 
should owe their existence to the same kind of trickery. 
In the first place, we are led from one thrilling incident to 
another, only to find that it wa9 all a dream; and in the 
second, we are asked to feel the poignancy of a tragic 
situation that is not tragic at all. 

But, as we began by saying, the treatment of the story 
redeems to some extent its faults of construction. The 
character drawing is really good. There are practically 
only two people in the book, for the physician scarcely 
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counts, but those two are very cleverly contrasted. 
Neither is an interesting personality in itself. The 
husband is a poor sort of an egoist, and the wife rather 
tiresomely fond of effacing herself ; but they both present 
themselves to us as real people. We should not want to 
meet them in real life, but we feel sure that they are there 
to be met. It is a question whether it is worth while to 
expend cleverness and observation and perception on the 
presentment of people that most of us are not interested 
in knowing; but the author of “ Avery ” is at least sincere 
in her work, and we are grateful to her for not asking 
us to believe in impossible puppets as well as in rather 
unconvincing situations. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Children of Tempest. By Neil Munro. 

“ A Tale of the Outer Isles,” by the author of “ John 
Splendid.” The plot turns on an old story of Charles 
Edward’s visit to Uist, and of the treasure then buried, 
which was to belong to the descendants of a certain family 
if no new rebellion took place within fifty years. Of the 
life of the Hebrides, Mr. Munro writes with the romantic 
instinct and with intimate knowledge. The story originally 
appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 

A Drama of Sunshine. By Mrs. Audrey Richardson. 

‘‘Played in Homburg.” This is the sixth volume of 
“ The First Novel Library,” and is a brightly written 
story of fashionable life, moving also in high political 
circles. The heroine is described by another character as 
“one of these restless, high-strung queens of fashion.” 
When the story opens she cherishes the secret desire of 
becoming the Egeria of a great statesman. “ She sensed 
the delight of manipulating destinies and of ordering 
careers.” The other characters are carefully drawn, and 
include some distinguished personages. (Unwin. Os.) 

Lucian the Dreamer. By J. S. Fletcher. 

A study of an interesting temperament. When he 
came to live with liis relatives in an English village 
Lucian was twelve years old, and an orphan. “ ‘ I am to 
be a poet—a great poet,’ he said, with serious face and a 
straight stare from the violet eyes, whose beauty brought 
everyone captive to his feet. ‘ It is my destiny.’ ” He 
made an attempt to revive Tragedy on the lines of pure 
Greek Art, and when calamity overtook him he went 
to South Africa. The book closes with a war scene. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Carita. By Eyre Hussey. 

A “ holiday novel,” dedicated to the members of the 
Leander Club, “ who have endured hardness by flood and 
field.” The artist called her Carita because when he first 
saw her she was sharing her dinner with her dog and 
giving him more than his share. She lived in a squalid 
locality, but the story takes us to Henley Regatta, which 
is the subject of a vivid representation on the cover. 
These are four illustrations. (Jacob. 3s. 6d.) 

Susannah and One Elder. By E. Maria Albanbu. 

A domestic story, by the author of “ Love and Louisa.” 
M hen we first meet Susannah she gathers mushrooms at 
the dawn.of an early August morning. Her mother was a 
widow with a mama for speculation, and her sister the 
wife of a baronet who was not without cause for jealousy. 
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The story moves from the farm to a country house, and 
closes with the happy engagement of Susannah. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Said the Fisherman. By Marmaduke Pickthai.l. 

The story of the wanderings of Said, who set out across 
the sand because the loss of his possessions made it clear 
that a devil had a spite against him. “ It were well for 
thee to take thy staff and thy woman and go into some 
far country—into Masr or into the sunset which lies 
beyond.” The atmosphere of the book is vividly Oriental, 
and there are pictures of the disturbances at Alexandria 
in 18.S2. It was in the riot that followed the evacuation 
of the town by Arabi that the fisherman met his death. 
(Methuen. Os.) 

A Frontiersman. By Roger Pocock. 

A story of no plot but many adventures, with a strong 
note of Imperialism. The narrator began life in an old 
battleship “ used for the training of boys unconvicted 
of crime but under suspicion ; in my case to be painfully 
confirmed.” By the third chapter he is working on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and in his subsequent career 
we find him in turn among journalists, savages, Yokohama 

irates, traders, cowboys, goldminers, and at last in the 

outh African War. (Methuen, (is.) 

The Turquoise Cue. By Arthur Cosslett Smith. 

Tbe volume contains two stories, “ The Turquoise Cup ” 
and “ The Desert.” The cup was the one in the treasury 
of St. Mark’s, which the Earl of Vauxhall desired to 
purchase for the heiress who had consented to marry him 
on that condition. There is a Cardinal Archbishop with 
a sense of humour, and the story has a pleasing atmo¬ 
sphere of comedy. “ The Desert ” opens in an oasis of 
the Sahara. (Lane, us.) 

The Baptist Ring. By Weatherby CnESNET. 

About the ring there was a mystery. The squire had 
disinherited his eldest son and had left him only the ring 
or the alternative shilling. The story deals with the 
careers of the two brothers, the one in possession of the 
estate, and the other of the ring. The latter began life 
as a journalist, but the ring worked its wonder in the 
end, and the last chapter is entitled “ Golden Bells.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Washingtonians. By P. B. Mackie. 

An American novel of the Civil War. The action passes 
in Washington, and the interest of the story is largely 
domestic, with the political aspect of the struggle for a 
background. It opens with a dinner party at which we 
meet some senators, a secretary of state, and the wife of 
the Russian Minister. The book has a serious tone, and 
the plot turns on a contested presidential election. 
(Bell. Gs.) 

We have also received : “ Iskander,” by Marshall M. 
Kirkman (Simpkin, Marshall); “ The Midnight Special,” by 
Burford Delannoy (Milne); “ Hugh Brotherton, Curate,” 
by Frances Home (Ward, Lock); “Against the Pikes,” by 
Mary F. A. Tench (Russell); “ Red Saunders,” by Henry 
Wallace Phillips (Limpus, Baker); “ The Adventures of 
Prince Aga Mirza,” by Aquila Kempster (Unwin); “ Light 
and Shade,” by Arthur H. Holmes (Burleigh); “Boy and 
Girl,” by C. F. de M. M. (Drane); “ The House that Jack 
Built,” by Darley Dale (Everett) ; “ Three Men and a 
Maid,” by Phil Ludlow (Drane); “ Deficient Saints," by 
Marshall Saunders (Bell). 
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Mayfair in Life and Literature. 

Mayfair, -which knows so much change between one half 
of the year and the other, is really the moat changeless 
faubourg of London. Into its select parallelogram of 
streets no rude current has flowed for two hundred years. 
As the first Eden had its four protecting rivers, Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, so our Eden of rank 
and fashion is laved by those four great streams of 
humanity, Bond Street, Oxford Street, Park Lane, and 
Piccadilly, and is known to their millions vaguely as “a 
place where there is gold; and the gold of that land is 
good; there is bdellium and the onyx stone.” 

Even the plebeian part of Mayfair is a place alone, and 
is, indeed, the most secret little nest of streets and shops in 
London. Here coachmen in mufti, footmen in undress, 
and valets in misfits take their beer and the odds with 
infinite discretion. Lord Beaconsfield’s description of 
Shepherd’s Market in “ Tancred ” is touched in with a 
loving hand, and much of it stands good to-day. The 
link-boys are gone, but the iron extinguishers they used 
are still seen outside the houses in Berkeley Square. 
These streets of rectilinear calm are now, as then, “ the 
world of the Georges and the Jemmys,” or, as we should 
say, of the Archies and the Berties, “ of Mr. Cassilis and 
Mr. Melton; of the Milfords and the Fitzherons, the 
Berners and the Egertons, the Mr. Ormsbys and the 
Alfred Mountchesneys." 

Mayfair remains Mayfair because it has no continuance 
into other regions. The railing of Hyde Park is the 
Assouan dam of fashion, arresting that historic flow 
westward which left Bloomsbury desolate and Covent 
Garden dissolute. Some loss there is to Chelsea and 
Knightsbridge; and pantechnicons have been seen in 
Park Lane; but as a whole Mayfair remains London’s 
great reservoir of rank. In Grosvenor Square alone 
twelve peers, five baronets, and an ambassador are herded. 
Built in 1G‘,I5, this world-famed square has not ceased to be 
what Malcolm called it a century ago, “ the very focus of 
feudal grandeur, elegance, fashion, taste, and hospitality.” 
Even then it had been for fifty years the conventional 
residence of novel-heroes. 

Yet novels and “ Peerages ’’ are not the only books that 
carry you into these sacrosanct regions. According to the 
books (which now include “ Mayfair ” in the “ Fascination 
of London ” series (Black)) we may connect with Grosvenor 
Square the names of Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson, 
the lettered aristocrat and the aristocrat of letters. 
Whether Lord Chesterfield really lived in Grosvenor 
Square, as Mr. Mitton states, between the years 1733 and 
1750 we are not prepared to determine. It is in the 
books: Mr. Wheatley nas it: but it is a great deal easier 
to prove that Lord Chesterfield resided during these 
years at the Hague, in Dublin, Paris, Spa, Bath, Isle- 
worth, Blackheath, and elsewhere than it is to discover 
him in Grosvenor Square. If he kept a house there 
during these seventeen years it must nave been famous 
for its drawn blinds. However, he was there in 1741, for 


Mr. Wheatley points out that he wrote thence in 
September of that year to Bubb Dodington: “I am 
entirely at the service of you and the rest of my friends 
who mean the public good. I shall either fight or run 
away, as you shall determine. If the Duke of Argyle 
sounds to battle, I will follow my leader; if he stays in 
Oxfordshire, I’ll stay in Grosvenor Square.” 

Was it from this mansion that Dr. Johnson was re¬ 
pulsed? According to the Doctor’s words, “ Seven years, 
my Lord, have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door,”—written 
in 1755, the incident must have taken place in 1748, 
when Chesterfield is said to have been living in the 
Square. But the point is none too clear, and in his well- 
known picture, now in the National Gallery, E. M. Ward 
has laid the scene in Chesterfield’s next residence, his 
great house, built by himself in Mayfair proper, and still 
standing as “ Chesterfield House,” in Curzon Street. 
However, Dr. Johnson had other and pleasanter reasons 
for coming sometimes to Grosvenor Square. His friend 
Thrale had a house there, wherein he died in 1781. This 
fact explains a curiously isolated story of Johnson in 
Smith’s “ Book for a Rainy Day,” where that go3sipcr 
tells how he saw the Doctor “ follow a sturdy thief who 
had stolen his handkerchief in Grosvenor Square, seize 
him by the collar with both hands, and shake him 
violently; then, letting him loose, give him such a 
powerful smack on the face as sent him reeling off the 
pavement.” Both the peer and the pickpocket had reason 
to repent their treatment of Johnson in this region. 

Lord Chesterfield was the virtual father of Mayfair. 
In Ducking-pond Mews, close to Curzon Street, you 
are still reminded of the fields north of Piccadilly, in 
which somewhat daringly, for the place was desolate 
enough, the witty wondling built himself the stately 
Chesterfield House. He said himself that he had situated 
his home among thieves and murderers, and should 
require a house-dog. The plebeian May Fair, from which 
the district took its name, had been both suppressed and 
revived, and between these events there had been some 
timid building on and near the ground, but the houses 
had gone to ruin for want of tenants. The noble sport 
of duck-hunting was, however, still maintained at the 
“ Dog and Duck,” and here on a pond, whose site is now 
covered by Hertford Street, cockney sportsmen came with 
their spaniels on Sunday mornings. Even then Mayfair 
was a trifle exclusive, for twopence was charged for 
admission to the sports, the proprietor explaining that 
this levy was made to keep out “ such as are not liked." 
To these salubrious surroundings the Earl brought his 
British bricklayers and his Italian artists, enjoying to the 
full the spectacle of his rising home. In 1740 it was still 
far from complete : “I have yet finished nothing but my 
boudoir and my library,” he wrote to Solomon I)ayrolle3 
(the friend to whom with his dying breath, in the same 
house, he offered a chair); “ the former,” he confidently 
added, “ is the gayest and most cheerful room in England, 
the latter the best.” Half the great English writers, from 
Chaucer to Swift, looked down from the walls of this 
room, and at the house-warming in 1752 the guests in 
the Italian drawing-room looked on paintings by Titian, 
Salvator Rosa, Guido, and Rubens. The marble staircase 
came from Cannons, the C’s in its iron-work, which had 
stood forChandjs, now standing for Chesterfield. Every¬ 
where busts and “ voluptuous vase3 ” met the eye, and 
in the midst of all the social dictator received his friends 
with his matchless bows, and turned them into enemies 
with his matchless sarcasms—“ those pointed, glittering 
weapons,” Lord Hervey called them, “ that seemed to 
shine only to a stander-by, but cut deep into those they 
touched.” Horace Walpole said: “ Chesterfield took no less 
pains to be the phoenix of fine gentlemen, than Tully did 
to qualify himself as an orator: Tully immortalised his 
name: Chesterfield’s reign lasted a little longer than that 
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of a fashionable beauty.” Withal, it was said of Chester¬ 
field that he was always “ present ” in his company : wit 
and wits were his, and unfailing grace. But the death 
of the son, on whom he had lavished so much famous and 
infamouB advice, left the old man forlorn, and thereafter 
much of his time was spent at Blackheath. “ The fact is,” 
he jested, bitterly enough, “ I have been dead these two 
years, but I don’t choose to have it known.” 

Meanwhile new streets and houses had risen round 
Chesterfield House, and Mayfair had become what it is 
to-day, the residential cream of London. Built almost 
entirely within twenty years, its streets are much of an 
age ; and it is probable that the tenants of nearly all the 
houses in its best streets, from the first to the last, could 
be ascertained. Mr. Mitton’s sketch of the neighbourhood 
resolves itself, naturally enough, into something like a 
retrospective Red Book in which so much is included that 
it would perhaps be ungracious to complain of any smaller 
omission than the neglect to mention that Lord Beaconsfield 
died at 19, Curzon Street. 

Literary memories abound in these choice streets. 
Gibbon buried himself among his books in Bond Street, 
remarking: “While coaches were rattling through Bond 
Street I have passed many solitary evenings in my lodgings 
with my books.” Here Thomson stayed in bed. Here 
Boswell asked Johnson to dinner with Sir Joshua, Garrick, 
and Goldsmith, and heard Goldsmith puff Mr. Filby, and 
Johnson say that the description of the temple in “ The 
Mourning Bride ” was the finest poetical passage he had 
ever read. Here, at No. 41, over a wig-maker’s shop, 
Sterne died, to be buried in Bayswater, and (it is said) to 
be dissected at Cambridge. Near are the familiar haunts 
of Scott and Byron. In Bruton Street lived at various 
dates Horace Walpole, Sheridan, and Mrs. Jamieson; in 
Dover Street, Evelyn, Pope, Arbuthnot, Lady Byron ; in 
Chesterfield Street, George Selwyn; in Bolton Street, 
Madame d’Arblay; in Clarges Street, Mrs. Delany and 
Edmund Kean ; here also Elizabeth “ Epictetus ” Carter 
died a very old woman; in Half Moon Street one of 
Shelley’s children was bom ; in Down Street Hazlitt mused 
half the day at his breakfast table and inebriated himself 
with tea. In Park Street Lydia White refused to surrender 
to the infirmities of age, and gave her literary dinners to 
her literary lions with pathetic fortitude. “ Poor Lydia ! ” 
exclaims Scott, “ I saw the Duke of York and her in 
London, when Death, it seems, was brandishing his dart 
over them : ‘ The view o’t gave them little fright.’ ” 

Nor did it “ give fright ” to Lord Chesterfield, who said 
to Monsieur Suard, when that gentleman bad called on 
him, “ I do not detain you for I must go and rehearse my 
funeral,” meaning his regular drive through the London 
streets. He died in Chesterfield House, having long lost 
the savour of life. “I have been,” he said, “behind the 
scenes both of pleasure and business; I have seen all the 
coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and move all 
the gaudy machines; and I have seen and smelt the tallow 
candles which illuminate the whole decoration, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant multitude.” 
He desired to be buried in the nearest convenient place 
to where he died, and was therefore laid in Grosvenor 
Chapel; later his remains were removed to the family 
vaults in Nottinghamshire. But Mayfair is still fresh 
every morning, and in Curzon Street a young duke is 
now raising a vast mansion to mock the faded glories of 
Chesterfield House. 

There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 

With the three thousandth curtsy; there the waltz, 

The only dance which teaches girls to think. 

Makes one in love even with its very faults. 

Saloon, room, hall, o’erllow beyond their brink, 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 

'Midst royal dukes and dames condemned to climb, 
i ' And gain an inch of staircase at a time. 


The Ruling Passion. 

Yesterday, while Dr. Lappmi and the valet Centra were out 
of the sick chamber, the valet heard a noise, and, upon 
returning to the room, found the Pope out of bed and in 
front of a book-case, with the poems of Horace in his 
hands. It has consequently been decided not to leave his 
Holiness alone for a moment. 

No recorded incident in the long-drawn struggle for life 
at the Vatican that terminated on Monday has quite the 
human interest of this. A Pope is an isolated being, one 
whom we approach, if wo approach him at all, through 
cordons of guards and officials. For the best part of a 
generation Leo XIII. surveyed the world from the enclosed 
area of his Palace, and the world had glimpses of him 
through encyclicals, and hints of him by the mouths of 
those who have knelt a moment for his blessing. But 
of the personality that has occupied that amazing eminence 
so long we know little. We had news of whispering 
Cardinals in the ante-room of the sick chamber, of the 
spiritual fortification of the dying Pontiff, of all the 
ceremonial preparations for the passage of an important 
soul from this world— 

What are they buzzing in my ears 
Now that 1 come to die? 

And then we have the welcome human touch—and how 
glad we are that the doctor and the valet were out of 
reach and within earshot—the old man fumbling after his 
Horace. What was it that he wished to find ? Was there 
any special thumb-mark in the well-worn volume that the 
trembling finger sought ? The curious will remember the 
Pope’s passion for the making of Latin verses. And a set 
of verses dictated by him during bis illness bas already 
been published. The first line is this:— 

Fa to! in ruit bora, Leo; jam tempus abire est. 

Did some memory arise in the failing brain of a similar 
phrase in Horace, written of the guest who has drunk his 
fill of life and must depart:— 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti; 

Tempus abire tibi est. 

That were a curious meeting of two men who had trodden 
the self-same streets, a meeting where all bom of woman 
must meet, though by diverging and converging roads. 
Little enough of play the Pope had, and of meat and 
drink little enough. But at the last—it is the little fat 
tribune, of the world, worldly, who sets the tune and 
gives the phrase. 

What could there be in common between the aged Pope 
and the poet of his final choice—beyond a common love of 
making neat verses? No one, you would think, would 
turn to Horace for consolation in the hour of death. He 
was not, truth to say, a religious man. “ Parc us deorum 
cultor et infrequens” he was little concerned with any 
world but the present, and his sudden conversion to a 
belief in Jove by hearing thunder in a clear sky is merely 
a joke. Charon and Rhadamanthus were about as real to 
him as Santa Claus is to us, and the Styx hardly as much 
as a geographical expression. Of quite humble origin— 
“ libertino patre natus ”—he took his place without 
embarrassment in the most distinguished circles of the 
most democratic Empire the world has yet seen. A man 
about town, his life was spent mainly between his Sabine 
farm and Rome, and a journey to Brundusium was an 
event to hang a whole satire upon. On the surface he 
was flippant enough, and achieved the supreme triumph 
of laughing at himself; for on the only occasion when he 
saw active service as a military tribune he threw away his 
shield and ran, and it is he himself who tells us about it 
with a frank smile. He sported, too, with Amaryllis, and 
never troubled to seek the shade. “Vixi puellis nuper 
idoneus ” he begins gaily. Once and again the very 
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deftness of his verse touches one with a strange patho 3 . 
Who can ever forget the lines 

Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 

Labuntur anni, 

with that masterly iteration of the proper name—and was 
there ever a name so proper to its place?—suggesting the 
subtle slipping away of youth. But Horace is flippant only 
on the surface. Underneath there is the purest common- 
sense, which is sometimes even commonplace, though he 
turns the tag so neatly that you may think it inspired truth. 
Walking the streets of Rome, reclining at the banquets of 
the great, talking to his steward in the country, giving 
advice to other writers of verse, looking at the life about 
him with kindly, humorous eyes, he is the most delightful 
embodiment of the man who has organised this transitory 
life on the most comfortable basis. He is the poet of com- 
monsense, an inspired Tupper, and he contains as many 
quotations to the square foot as Shakespeare himself. 
That is the reason why he is of all poets the poet for the 
middle-aged ; and no man ever really appreciates Horace 
until the “ albescens capillus ” warns him that the time 
for dreams is over and he must set his life in order. 
(That, perhaps, is the reason why no woman ever appre¬ 
ciates Horace.) And there is no more ridiculous spectacle 
than a class of schoolboys trying to get some meaning out 
of the simple apophthegms of Horace—so sadly simple to 
the man of fifty—and to the man of fourscore—to a Pope 
—is it the last word ? 

Nunc vino pellite curas, 

Cras nigens iterabimus aequor. 

A passage in which East and West, Horace and Omar 
Khayyam, seem to meet. 

Or was it, perchance, some dim consciousness of a 
common ambition, some remembrance that the practical 
worldling and the ascetic Pontiff had the same ambition, 
the attainment of lyric fame ? All men, having one thing, 
desire another; and Horace himself in a satire, a6ks 
Maecenas why no man is contented with his own profes¬ 
sion and prays for a change. Did the Pope, at the end of 
life—one can hardly conceive such discontent unless one 
is middle-aged and able to appreciate Horace—did the 
Pope regret the splendour of his position, the greatness of 
his achievement, nis unsullied life and a rule unequalled 
in beneficence, thinking that he might have made an 
undying name as a writer of Latin verses ? Were these 
the lines he sought:— 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris, 

Sublimi feriarn aiders vertice 

But the picture will remain. Without, are the Cardinal, 
whispering, intriguing, praying for the passing soul. 
Within, the dying Pope, primed with all credentials for the 
world to come, clambering out of bed at the last to find 
his Horace. Was there ever a more curious encounter, 
even in Rome, than this; when two great Romans waved 
bands across the centuries, across religions—across the 
Styx! i 


On the Sea and Sailors. 

It keeps eternal whispering about us, singing in our 
ears like a tune, crying in cur hearts like a lure, but. 
no ear has caught the tune, and the lure has lured men 
too completely for them to strive to expound its magic. 
Watching it at night, when the tide is coming in with a 
long slow Bwirl, lapping among the rocks with a 
suck and gnrgle, and the soft burst of bubbles, one 
•catches, or seems to catch, that message ever whispering 
in the spun filaments of an eddy. There is the old 


mystery, the immemorial sorrow of many waters. There 
is the old passionate heart forever grieving. The wash of 
it, and the scent of it, and the variant beauty of its 
strength a mystery and a passion for all time. You may 
study the great waters for a life-time, but they will remain 
inscrutable, as mysterious as God, as strong as Death, and 
as'eternal as the stately pageant of the stars. The sea 
will teach much, but of itself nothing. It will hint at 
much while withholding all things. No one can sing of 
it, it is too full of beauty. No one can think of it over- 
long, for it is still brooded over by the Spirit of God, and 
its great secret heart is too full of His terror. It remains 
about us like a great shining and uncoiling snake, a 
menace, a delight, and a lure. It keeps its eternal whisper 
and laughs at the puny pageant of the ships that pass. 
It is a trackway of the wandering, the errant, and the 
unhappy. It is a home for nothing bat the bones of 
drowned ships and men. 

Something of its mystery lies upon its waif children, 
the sailors. For their lips have been sealed since the 
beginning or only opened for the brief utterance of lies. 
Men put out in ships from a longing they have for seeing 
the world beyond the sky-line, from a joy they have in 
going to |a place, for gain, or to find an enemy, for any 
reason, almost, save a desire to know the sea. They fulfil 
their heart’s longing and come home, but it is no longer a 
home, the lure lies upon them like a coil of magic on the 
heart and they go out on the quest again, not knowing 
what they seek, but as wanderers and vagabonds as little 
at peace as the gulls. 

Of the men who have known the sea, who have looked 
into the water and seen inhuman beauty, who have spelled 
out the riddled runes upon the herring, there are but two 
whose words are of the spirit and not of the lip3. These 
are Herman Melville, a man of great depth of vision, but 
with an expression uncertain in its beauty, a style tending 
in its inspiration towards incoherence, and Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, a man of lesser vision but with a beauty of craft 
like the delicate beauty of rare gem3. To these names 
might be added that more glorious name of Coleridge, 
though Coleridge’s vision was either too profound or too 
broken, and the mystery and terror of his rime either too 
earthly or too accidental. He heard the voice of many 
waters when he made his poem, but feverishly, like the 
buzzing in the ears during the exhibition of opium. To 
him the sea was incidental and subordinate. His poem 
has more the strangeness of fever than the strangeness of 
a perfect beauty. 

Nearly all men have known the sailor, for the sailor, 
even the old sailor, is an elemental type and has grown 
but slightly in complexity since Homer saw him on his oar- 
bench, ploughing the wine-dark water to an old tune. 
Chaucer knew him, and saw in him a knavish alien with 
the vices of a strong man, with a merry heart and a foal 
tongue, and a body made comely by the sun and the salt 
air. Shakespeare knew him, and saw in him a boisterous 
irreverent brute with a sense of duty. Cervantes knew 
him and thought him a pleasant person with a somewhat 
low sense of humour. An old writer of the time of Queen 
Anne has painted him in the manner of Hogarth as “a rare 
Dog, whose thoughts reach not much above the top-mast 
Head,” though the same dog’s-eared pamphleteer continues 
that— 

this poor composition of beef and oatmeal views all things, 
as Sheep do the Stars, or a Carthorse what passes in Cheap- 
side, without any after-thought or Reflexion. 

And more recent writers, such a3 the excellent Marryat, 
the good Dana, the wise and scholarly Scott, have not 
found in him either sign of change or operation of im- 
rovenient. He has had his poets to sing him, has poor 
ack, but his taste in poetry is still that of the eighteenth 
century. He will recite Falconer, at odd times, often 
attributing the famous couplet about the “ lee-yard arm ” 
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to Shakespeare. He will still sing Dibdin, but only snch 
poems as can be sung to the tunes of familiar hymns. 

The only poet who has seen the sailor in the dingy 
intimacy of his fo’c’s’le, and sung him in verse which is 
more clarion than doggerel, is Mr. E. J. Brady, an Austra¬ 
lian, whose book of poems, “ The Ways of Many Waters,” 
was published in Sydney a few years ago. Mr. Brady 
writes in ballad-metres, much as Adam Gordon wrote, and 
Kingsley and Macaulay before him. He writes movingly 
and convincingly without putting an undue accent upon 
that “ plea for escape,” or submission to a certain idea 
which mars most modern English ballads, and without 
subordinating his talent to realistic effect. He has a 
certain manly frankness about certain masculine short¬ 
comings, which one admires, ltecause man is a frank 
creature naturally and not a whit the nicer for being hypo¬ 
critical in print. He knows the vagabond and the steward, 
and the stevedore, and that pitiful hero the sailor-man. He 
knows them perfectly:— 

May you never be a svler of the mercantile niariue, 

Or you'll always be a svler, an’ you’ll never ’a\e a bean, 
o o o o o 

But it’s round the world a-going’ 

With tho ebbin’ an’ the flowin’, 

An’ you needn’t fear the bailiff, an’ you needn’t pay no 
rent; 

There’s a month or two at sea, 

Then a rattlin’ roarin’ spree . . . . . 

An’ I dunnn if 1 left it that I'd eter he content. 

But the curious thing is that he knows the blue-jacket 
quite as well as his poor relation, and “ The Passing of 
Parker,” a long ballad of the death of a blue-jacket lii a 
China Squadron battleship, is perhaps the best narratival 
ballad in dialect that we have. We like Mr. Brady less 
as a serious poet, because his assertion in that metier is 
mere violent rhetoric, and comes from a very windy tradi¬ 
tion. Though he can be suggestive and moving in some 
of the images he uses, as in— 

The penguin, standing louelv 
’Xeath weird, snow-darkened' skies, 

which conjures up a vision of the no-man’s-land somewhere 
south of the Magellan Straits. 

Someday, perhaps, when the golden age has returned, 
and all clipper-ships and liners are rusted nests for the 
tunnies somewhere beyond the reach of lead, the oarsmen 
of the world’s galleys will have a poesy and a drama. 
They will have an elaborate ritual of beautiful songs. 
They will sing hymns to the sea when the riding lantern 
goes up at dusk. They will invest their affection for the 
elements with the attributes of deity, and they will act 
little plays about the under-water and the white goddesses 
that haunt the weeds there. Sailors have done this in 
historic times, and though with us they have acted rather 
differently it is only because we have looked upon the sea 
as a trackway and not as a great water brooded over by 
the Spirit of God. 

John Masefield. 


» 

Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Font women have lately claimed and won attention in 
French letters as poets: the Countess of Xoailles, of 
Greco-Roumanian origin; Mme. Henri de Regnier, of 
Cuban origin ; Mme. Mardrus, the wife of a distinguished 
Orientalist—I am not sure if she is of purer French origin 
than the two former ; and Renee Vivien, an Englishwoman. 
There is yet another whose name has a fine cosmopolitan 
ling. Mme. G. de Montgomery. Two of these poets are 
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French only by marriage, but they have acquired a 
notable place in modem French literature, Mme. de 
Xoailles and Mme. de Regnier. Foreigners, one with 
Eastern blood in her veins, her estenor that of the 
irresponsible heroine of a Turkish tale; the other with 
that of an Iberian Creole in hers, and with something 
in her bearing as irresponsible and “ inconsciente ” as her 
sister-poet, these two women writers astound us by the 
absolute absence of morality in their work and their point 
of view, by the incredible and amazing animality of their 
conception of life, and their perfectly abnormal incapacity 
to appreciate or even realise any single one of the fine 
issues of experience, any of the ennobling elements of 
existence. Both are artists in the fullest sense of the 
word, as far as vision and expression go. It wonld be 
difficult to name a poet more exquisitely susceptible to 
every refinement of physical sensation, with a more 
charming sentiment for physical nature than Mme. de 
Xoailles, but this is the beginning and end of something 
that almost touches in its limitations, genius. Look not 
for a single idea, a single thought, in her polished, original, 
and delightful verse. It is the superlatively good poetiy 
of an expressive animal, who lives by sensation, smell, 
and glance. It is much to have put into what might 
have been merely a gross conception of existence something 
of the inexplicable majesty, charm, and mysteiy of nature 
as Mme. de Xoailles has done, but when we read in cold 
blood a poem like “ Eva ” (I heard it recited by the poet 
before its publication, at my late friend’s, M. Gaston Paris, 
and found it shocking that a young woman in a mixed 
assembly of men and women should expound such a 
nefarious philosophy), we realise the dastardliness of one 
protected by fortune and rank from all the pitiable 
consequences of frailty, belonging to the privileged few 
who can impose their follies and caprices on society and 
not suffer for their sins. “Eva,” she cries, “be without 
pride, without prudence, without fear. Infinite and 
profound nature bends over those who suit themselves 
in pleasure.” And this is the gist of all her poetry. 
The same may be said of Mme. de Regnier. She, too, 
triumphs by a sincere lack of morality. It is by no means 
the immorality of a vicious person, but that of a charming 
and brilliant animal who cannot conceive that there should 
be consciousness of wrong in sexual relations. The 
suffering of thwarted desire, of satiety, of having taken 
the wrong person for lover or mistress, these are the 
psychological limits of illegal love. The difference between 
these poets is that whereas Mme. de Noaille’s novel ‘‘ La 
Nouvelle Esperance ” is utterly bad, the prose scarcely 
readable, pretentious, twisted, quite un-French, the 
characterisation feeble to the degree of inanity, the 
immorality exasperating in its stupid unaocountableness, 
Mme. de Regnier’s novel “ L’Inconseiente ” is admirably 
artistic, finished, original and aimable even in its tristeful 
unconsciousness of evil. Mme. de Regnier is an artist in 
prose, Mme. de Noaille is only an artist in verse. When 
“ L’Inconsciente ” was running through the “ Revue de 
Paris,” an eminent Frenchwoman said to me that she was 
ashamed a woman had written such a book. I cannot 
share this view. A woman has as much right to write an 
immoral book as a man, and when we read her book our 
only consideration should be its value or its worthlessness. 
Independent of her sex, Mme. de Regnier’s book is 
shameless and detestable, but it is charmingly done. 
And so, turning to Renee Vivien’s poetry, I come back to 
the problem of the hour—why these cosmopolitans, who 
write excellent and sometimes even exquisite French, 
should prove themselves creatures without soul or sense of 
morality or decency. For Renee Vivien, the English¬ 
woman, goes one better than her Oriental and Creole sister. 
At a lecture given here by M. Ernest Charles on her 
poetry, many women hissed and some left the hall in 
indignation. A friend of mine who was present, a French 
mother of a family, told me she had not conceived it 
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possible that any one would dare to write such things ini 
ourday. Alas! in France there is no censure, and Renee 
Vivien, with her strange tastes, was wise to choose the 
French tongue. She manages it admirably, so much 
must be admitted. Her goddess is Sapho whom, as the 
“ Debate " ironically noted, she familiarly calls Psappha, 
and possibly deems herself in advance of the rest of 
humanity. 

I am one of those impervious to the claims of Sapho. 
I hear of the marvellous things Bhe has written, and see 
among the fragments, perhaps, a single line, “I loved 
thee, Atthis, long, ago ” ; or, “ Thou forgettest me ” ; or, 
“ Unless thou lovest another more than me ” ; or, “ Atthis, 
thou dost detest the thought of me, and thou fliest 
towards Andromeda”; or, “For Andromeda she has a 
splendid reward”; or, “Behold now what I sang so 
well in order to please my mistresses ”; or, “ Those to 
whom I have done well are those who outrage me ”—and 
I find that on these simple, insignificant lines an incredible 
legend is built. Some of the fragments even consist 
in such cries as : “0 beautiful, 0 gracious one ” ; “ You 
are nothing for me ” ; “ My care ”; “I regret and I 
seek”; “Sleep on the bosom of thy tender mistress”; 

“ Towards you, lovely one, my thought is not changeable.” 
Renee Vivien interpolates her French interpretation of 
these lofty and luminous lines with the impassioned 
renderings of Mr, Swinburne. The French renderings - 
are in form impeccable. There is a sobriety, a classic 
chiselling of expression in the verse of Renee Vivien 
which are remarkable. One regrets the subject, and feels 
that a woman’8 talent in our days might be more worthily 
employed than in incensing the memory of Sapho. The 
legend is a hideous one, and had best be left a literary 
curiosity without prompting such lines as— 

Douceur de vaes chants, allons vers Mytilene. 

Void quo mon ame a repris son essor 
Nocturne et craintive ainsi qu’uno pliolene 
Aux prunelles d’or. 

Allons vers l’accueil des vierges ndorees: 

Nos yeux connaitront les larmes des retonrs. . . . 

L’ombre de Psappha, tissant les violettes 
Et portant au front de febrlles paleurs, 

Sourira 14—bas de ses lfevres muettes 
Lasses de donleurs. 

Renee Vivien belongs to the school of Pierre Louys. It 
is a lamentable school, and its consequences for us in 
modern life are odious. It is absurd to say that “ artists,” 
as certain writers dub themselves with silly pride, are 
irresponsible, and should be allowed to write as such. 
In the recent scandal of the Black Masses we have seen 
that the disequiliberate criminal, the wealthy young 
baron who organised them, had a satanic volume of 
flujsman’s on his table when arrested. Who can say 
what part that book played in the sorry creature’s degra¬ 
dation and ruin? And may not poetry like Renee 
Vivien’s accomplish moral catastrophe elsewhere? 

H. L. 


Impressions. 

The Fenders. 

I .often listened to her stories. That past which had 
furrowed her, sharpened the comers of her forehead, 
darkened with foreboding the hollows under her light eye¬ 
brows, dispensed importunate trivialities at meals. Well 
she knew what had despoiled and enfeebled her, but the 
tragic scripture of her face was at most times the only 
witness to it. I was much younger than she, and with 
the newest paper crackling in my hands, was capable of 
announcing my recollection of some circumstantial narra¬ 
te ve which I had heard more than once. But generally 
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her voice would flow unhindered, blameless in its utterance 
of minute veracity, pathetic in its diplomatic seizure of 
any current topic which might serve as a turncock to the 
past. I see her still, gazing unconsciously across the table 
into the mossy garden where a pedestal, on which had 
stood an ancestral bust, exhibited in all weathers a cling¬ 
ing jenny; and again I lay down the organ of liberal 
Laodicea and listen to the anecdote of Mrs. Taylor’s 
fenders. 

“ It was a beautiful house,” she said, “ and as you know 
they were wealthy people and could afford to keep servants 
especially to look after their brasswork, if they liked. 
But I noticed, as was natural seeing our brass fender in 
the drawing-room at Manresa Road, which took incessant 
polishing to keep bright (you remember that Fanny often 
devoted a whole afternoon to it when she was at home)—I 
noticed, I say, that Mrs. Taylor’s fenders were marble and 
could be perfectly cleaned by merely going over them with 
a flannel and warm water. In the course of conversation 
I mentioned the fenders, and Mrs. Taylor said, “ Yes, it is 
a matter of principle with me. I saw how much trouble 
was given by the brass and steel kinds if they were to be 
kept bright, and I said to myself, ‘ It is not right to set 
one’s fellow creatures, even if they are servants, to do such 
profitless work as polish fenders,’ and so I have always had 
marble ones.’ ” 

“ You should polish up that anecdote,” I said on the 
last occasion when I heard it, and make the lady say, “ and 
so I have always had gold ones.” 

If there was humour in what I said its ray did not reach 
the face that looked at me, and I knew enough of human 
souls to know why. 

But I was immoderately pleased with the effect of the 
gold fenders in an otherwise meticulously accurate story, 
and once, in her presence, I said to a friend, “Have you 
heard Mrs. Everard’s anecdote of the gold fenders ? ” and 
told it. I repeat I knew enough oi human souls to have 
refrained.' 

Now when I can hear nothing more from her lips, my 
creative eyes remould her in the dusk, an image made for 
remorse so gentle as to be well-nigb sweet. My look 
descends from the vexed silence of her face to the knotty 
hands that often forgot their infirmity in such music of 
Beethoven as only a spirit distressed by its own insight 
can fully understand. And I know that I pricked my soul 
with the pin of wit which I threw at her, because I pricked' 
her soul awake to the suspicion that, unaware of discovery, 
I had detected a symptom of old age in the very talk by 
which she sought distraction from the knowledge of its 
approach. 


Drama. 

Joyzelle. 

A critical principle—passing swiftly, one hopes, to the 
already overcrowded limbo of bad aesthetic theories—holds 
it the prime fault in a work of imagination to attempt the 
exposition of a philosophical or ethical thesis. No doubt, 
every artistic method has its characteristic dangers, and 
the function of the artist can never be precisely that of 
the pulpiter. But, whatever the half or quarter truth 
which it conveys, the doctrine is in the main false, and 
one that boxes up the human faculties into impossible 
water-tight compartments, and lays an uncalled-for limita¬ 
tion upon the claim of the imagination to occupy itself 
with every manifestation and interest of life. In any case 
it fails to square with the actual practice of the greatest 
artists, one after another of whom has found the funda¬ 
mental brain-work for a consummate achievement precisely 
in the statement of a thesis, and has used his art as a 
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vehicle to express the profoundest truths he can conceive 
about the most serious spiritual issues. This has always 
been so with M. Maeterlinck, whose shadowy dramas, no 
less than his deliberate essays, are at heart the direct 
utterances of a speculative intellect, brooding over the 
problems of life and death. It is true that much of the 
charm of these dramas lies in what they do not, rather 
than in what they do tell us, in their mystery, their 
suggestiveness, their hints and whispers of an unrealised 
something beyond. But they are none the less, for this 
want of system and definition, a complete expression of 
the writer’s thought, which itself wanders in shadows, 
contenting itself with the modest apprehension of partial 
and uncertain truths, and confessing at every turn the, as 
yet, unpenetrated mysteries in which nine-tenths of the 
universe is shrouded. They are the drama of a patient 
and hopeful agnosticism. Nor need one wonder that a 
metaphysic, in which so many unreconciled elements are, 
as it were, held in solution, should find its imaginative 
expression in the form of drama, of which conflict and 
contrast belong to the essence. 

“ Joyzelle,” it must be admitted, at leasts suggests one 
of the pitfalls to which philosophic art is exposed. The 
vitality of the heroine alone saves it from becoming a 
somewhat inhuman allegory of Sagesse and Amour, in the 
manner of the “ Roman de la Rose.” The setting marks 
a reaction from the unfamiliar externality of “Monna 
Vanna,” with its towers rocked by bells, its noisy citizens, 
and the evident clash of arms. We are back in the well- 
known Maeterlinckian realm, in an almost uninhabited 
(Bland among the foam, in a barred garden, a palace of 
incalculable corridors. The piece is, indeed, a re-reading 
from Maeterlinck’s own point of view, of the theme of 
■“ The Tempest.” Instead of Prospero, the confident 
Providence of a comfortable optimism, shaping everything 
to a predetermined end, with his infallible bag of tricks 
and his positive Ariel, there is Merlin, the typical 
Maeterlinckian sage, whose Arielle is but the impersonation 
•of that power of spiritual progress which is latent in every 
man, if he will use it: whose wisdom is only to see a 
little way further into the darkness than his fellows ; and 
whose magic is not to control destiny, but merely so to 
arrange events that the workings of destiny may be the 
«ooner and the more clearly manifest. Merlin has brought 
<o the island his son Lanceor, to whom he dees not 
reveal himself, and the virgin Joyzelle. He knows that 
the well-being of Lanceor depends on the destined woman, 
-at this exact moment of his life, crossing his path; but 
ire does not know clearly whether Joyzelle is the destined 
•woman or not, and the action of the play mainly consists 
of a series of tests to which, by the art of the sage, 
Joyzelle is exposed, in order to try the temper of her soul 
And the quality of her love. But first there comes a scene, 
full of the passionate and vernal beauty of ‘ ‘ Pelleas et 
Melisande,” in which the boy and girl meet in the deserted 
garden, and love is revealed, and suddenly the wilted 
Rowers burst into fresh bloom, and the silent place is filled 
with the song of bird?, and the murmur of fountains. 
Joyzelle passes triumphantly through all her ordeals, in- 
-cluding the last and most critical, which tried her 
preparedness to commit even crime itself in the cause of 
love. Merlin conceals his real character and poses as an 
evil sorcerer. In the garden, Lanceor is bitten by a 
serpent. Health and youth pass from him. Merlin 
■offers to work a cure by his magical art on one 
condition. Joyzelle must come by night to his bed and 
give herself to him. She promises, Lanceor is restored, and 
at the appointed hour Joyzelle enters Merlin’s chamber, as 
Judith entered the chamber of Holophernes, bearing a 
dagger with which to slay the tyrant. And so the test is 
over. Joyzello has approved herself the woman chosen by 
destiny, the intended bride for Lanceor. Then come 3 a 
characteristic example of M. Maeterlinck’s humble and 
jjoyal way of thinking about life. Joyzelle asks whether 
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it is then the law that true love must always be ready to 
win to its goal, even, if need be, by crime. And Merlin 
rebukes her. It is not so. What is true in a single case 
is not necessarily true always. It is not right to gather 
up the flotsam and jetsam of truth and convert it into an 
universal law. And in fact the action of the play is 
designed so as to exhibit the self-sacrifice of love as well 
aB love’s antinomianism. Merlin himself might have 
found in Joyzelle the salvation and prolongation of his 
existence. He can see, though dimly, into his own destiny 
as well as into that of his son, and can foretell the hawthorn 
forest of Broceliande and the fatal Viviane. From that 
doom Joyzelle alone could have power to save him. But 
he make3 his renunciation in silence, leaves Lanceor and 
Joyzelle to their happiness, and prepares to pass with 
“ la pauvre Arielle,” who is but the projection of his own 
soul and whose existence must therefore perish with his, 
upon the predetermined way. 

E. Iv. Chambers. 


Art. 

The Two Whistlers. 

There were two Whistlers—the painter of the “ Carlyle " 
and the “ Mother,” and the writer. And as the ortist- 
Whistler can be subdivided into the producer of the 
etchings, the nocturnes, and the symphonies, so the 
writer-Whistler contains the clear-seeing author of the “ Ten 
O’Ciock,” and the inditer of the witty letters, and ready 
paragraphs, that amused London in the late seventies and 
eighties, often, by their over-elaboration of thrust, winning 
sympathy for the victim. No man was so sure of himself, 
no man of the period took such glee in smiting, no man was 
so apt and ready; few were so nnforgiving, and although 
he was generally right, few had his power, or perhaps the 
will to score a point by fluttering from the main issue, 
and fixing on some subsidiary point. In the encounter of 
wits with Tom Taylor (what ages ago it seems) of course 
Whistler scored ; but although we laugh as heartily as 
ever over the correspondence—“dead fora ducat, dead! 
my dear Tom: and the rattle has reached me by post ”— 
it’s plain that Tom Taylor was unfairly treated. He was a 
brave man who broke a knee with Whistler. Those who 
remember the frays smile: some must have smiled when 
they read the obituary notices on Whistler this week, and 
wondered a little at the changes time has wrought in the 
attitude of Whistler’s critics, grown elderly and enthu¬ 
siastic. We are all advanced now. The battle of the new 
art has been fought and won. The International Society 
of Painters and Engravers is no longer an ailing infant, 
and Whistler is acclaimed for the great master he was. 

Probably no man of our time was so incontestably the 
artist. Persistently he expressed beauty as seen through 
his own temperament, selected and arranged, and that 
beauty he found anywhere and everywhere. He never 
spared Limself, either in his work, or in fighting those 
who were opposed to his vision and method. He expressed 
in a few etched lines, or in a wonder of dim piint, sights 
that other men would have thought not paintab’.e, or too 
difficult to essay. He was a silent pathbreaker who chos? 
his own way, and the way was strange and untrodden. 
Ruskin did not understand the elusive charm of tb;t 
nocturne in black and gold. “ I have seen, and heard, 
much of cockney impudence before now, but never 
expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face ! ” Well, none 
of us are infallible, and Ruskin paid dearly, although the 
damages were but a farthing, for that moment of indigaa- 
tiou against what he bad not the temperament, and 
certainly, not at that time, the will, to understand. 
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Whistler’s comment on the trial, called “Art and Art 
Critics,” was a fighting paper, the case for the brush 
against the pen. Said Whistler: “ Still, quite alone 
stands Ruskin, whose writing is art, and whose art 
is unworthy his writing.” And—“ Let him resign his 
present professorship, to fill the chair of Ethics at the 
university. As master of English literature he has a 
right to his laurels, while as the populariser of pictures he 
remains the Peter Parley of painting.” These two great 
men, whose temperaments were far apart as the poles, 
would not, could not, understand one another. 

Stripped of the ephemera that made up his reputation 
as chief of the light-horse Ishmaels of tho day, the sincere 
artist undistracted by the nimble brain of the writer, was 
Whistler when he was painting one of his great portraits. 
What intensity of purpose, what sureness of vision, what 
knowledge of the few essentials that go to the presentment 
of an old woman, or an old man, mark his portraits of 
Carlyle and his Mother. The wall against which Carlyle 
sits, the unobtrusive pictures, the figure of the sage, the 
simplicity of the composition, so low in tone, so entirely 
suitable to the subject, compose into one of those pictures 
whose rightness strikes one anew each time it is seen. 
And the companion picture, the “ Mother,” to see which 
ou must travel from Glasgow to Paris, makes the same 
ind of appeal. It is grave, quiet, lasting, never new, 
never old, a portrait for all time like Velasquez’s 
“ Admiral ” or Moroni’s “ Tailor.” In these portraits 
Whistler as a painter reached greatness. The abundant 
vitality of his temperament spent itself in a hundred 
channels, but now and then, at the right moment, it 
gathered itself together, and completely expressed itself. 
Also in that exquisite “ Piano ’’picture, and in the portrait 
of “ Miss Alexander,” the child with the left foot 
advanced, and the air of finality about the pose. You see 
no hint of labour in his portraits. There is no effort to 
be original, no sign of personal bravado, no wanton 
indulgence in colour. The paint is thin, the colour 
unobtrusive, and I do not think he ever changed his 
method. Portraits, nocturnes, symphonies, he always 
seemed to know just what to do, what to reject, what to 
emphasise, and those who visited the Goupil Gallery 
exhibition of his works some years ago came away 
with the conviction that here was a man who, delighting 
in experiments, was so inherently the artist, that bis 
experiments became achievements. 

There are those who consider Whistler occupies a higher 
place as an etcher than as a painter. He produced nearly 
three hundred plates, tiny plates, most of them not larger 
than ten inches by six, often just a few lines, but giving 
all that was necessary to realise the scene. How often 
have I gone to a certain gallery where, periodically, 
exhibitions of modern etchings are held, passed round the 
walls without being particularly moved or elated, and on 
my departure have caught sight, in the vestibule, of an 
etching that evoked instantly the thrill that is so rare, and 
so undeniable, when it does come. How often, looking 
closer, have I seen the quaint butterfly signature. Before 
me, as I write, is a copy of his lithograph of the 
Luxembourg Gardens (it cost a penny); no one with any 
sort of an eye for essential beauty could help being 
impressed by the distinction of this little piece—the 
sense of atmosphere, the placing of the figures, suggested 
rather than drawn. Yes, Whistler was a great artist. 

And Whistler the man, the writer. You have him in 
the sparkling pages of “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” with its letters of the minute—cruel and witty 
—and that able setting forth of the Art for Art point of 
view, the “Ten O’Clock.” “ Nature contains the elements, 
in colour and form, of all pictures, as the keyboard con¬ 
tains the notes of all music. But the artist is bora to 

S ick and choose. . . .” “ To say to the painter that 
ature is to be taken as she is, is to say to the player 
that he may sit on the piano.” How he enjoyed delivering 
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that lecture ! How he enjoyed those bouts of wit! How 
he crowed over his “ scalps ” ! Here is a man, says Mr. 
George Moore, who “ though he had spent the afternoon 
painting like the greatest, would spend his evenings in 
frantic disputes over dinner-tables about the ultimate 
ownership of a mild joke.” 

But before the beauty of the world, alone with nature, his 
perfect artistic taste working without haste and without 
rest, Whistler the flaneur, the epigrammatist, the sealp 
hunter, sprightful and spiteful, was Bwept away, and what 
was left was Whistler the consummate artist responsive to 
the chords of beauty, the intermediary who wrought the 
Venetian etchings, and the portraits of Carlyle and his 
Mother. C. L. H. 


Science. 

The Cycle of Life. 

Hebe, in the New Forest, surrounded by oak and 
beech and birch; one “ ethereal minstrel ” singing, yet 
scarcely breaking the eloquent silence; the green in its 
glory everywhere, unbesmirched by the carbon from man’s 
imperfect combustion of the coal—the “entombed tree” 
—which ranks ancestral to the denizens of the New 
Forest of to-day; what more fitting to discuss than the 
cosmic function of the green leaf ? 

At my feet is the Droaera, or sun-dew, the only 
carnivorous plant, if I mistake not, found in these islands. 
It reminds me of Arran, where first I Baw its tiny red 
stalks crowned with viscid hairs, ever moist, waiting fcr 
their insect prey. This sun-dew is the insignificant excep¬ 
tion to all around me. It obtains its food as an animal 
does, by the taking of life; its life at the cost of another’s 
death. Far otherwise is it with all the placid stately life 
around me, seeming-silent in the majesty of its unhasting 
process. From no fellow creature’s life-blood do these 
green leaves suck their food, but from the insentient air 
and the sun in his strength. 

The atmosphere contains a small but all-important and 
ever-increasing quantity of carbonic acid (C0 2 ), derived 
from the oxidation—the combustion, that is—of carbon 
in the process of respiration, which is common and 
essential to every living thing, animal or plant; and 
also from the oxidation of dead organic matter elsewhere. 
So crowded is the earth with animal life and with the 
dead debris of vegetable life that the oxygen of the air 
is being slowly used up and replaced by carbonic acid; 
so that the scientific imagination has pictured the “ Last 
Man ” of the poet as gasping for air—for tho last few 
remaining molecules of oxygen—on the peak of Everest, 
whilst all his fellow beings, animal and vegetable, lie 
drowned in the rising sea of carbonic acid below. Every 
blade of grass in the world postpones, in its measure, 
the advent of a consummation so drear. That was a 
wise Frenchman who made the saying about two blades 
of grass “ where one grew before.” For the green plant 
obtains its food, or at least the carbon of its food, from 
that very carbonic acid; retaininj the atom of carbon 
but giving back to the thus regenerated air the two 
atoms of oxygen. This is accomplished by those cells 
of the plant which contain the green matter called 
chlorophyll. Iron, we may remark, is an indispensable 
constituent of chlorophyll, and therefore, of all life 
whatever on this planet. Similarly iron is an indis¬ 
pensable constituent of the haemoglobin, or red colouring 
matter of the blood of animals; but were there no 
chlorophyll in the leaf there would be no animal, since 
the animal world depends for its food in the last issue 
upon the plant. The protoplasm of the plant cell, 
mysteriously aided by the chlorophyll, can thus decompose 
carbonic acid only in the presence of sunlight or rather 
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of those ethereal waves, invisible to our eyes, that lie 
beyond the violet end of the solar spectrum. In these 
actjnic, “ chemical,” “ photographic ” or ultra-violet rays— 
one might indeed, in virtue of their high function, venture 
to call them "biogenic —and in their source, the Sun, do 
we find an essential condition of all earthly life whatever. 
A great theoretical truth, you will agree with me. It 
affects practice in a thousand ways. Here is a small one. 
Flowers and plants are beneficial as well as beautiful in a 
room in daylight. They purify the air by this unique 
power 1 have described. But at night they are powerless. 
Day and night of course they breathe, taking in oxygen, 
giving out carbonic acid, and thus tending to vitiate the 
air. I'nder the influence of sunlight this familiar process 
is more than neutralized, so far as you are concerned, by 
the converse process, but at night the plant continues to 
breathe and consume the air, whereas its salutary function 
ceased at sundown. Therefore remove all plants and 
flowers from a bedroom at night. The simultaneous 
performance of two exactly opposite functions in the 
daytime is perhaps rather confusing. At any rate your 
case and mine is simple enough. Day and night we 
simply add to the carbonic acid in the air, nor can we 
regain the valuable carbon squandered thereto except 
through the mediation of the plant. 

Let us trace a little further the history of the carbon 
thus obtained by the plant. If it simply remained as 
uncombined carbon it would be of no use to the vital 
processes of the plant, nor would it be of any use to us. 
If you eat a charcoal biscuit you embody—may I say?— 
the invaluable element, but you cannot utilize it. You 
might as well swallow the Koh-i-Noor, that celebrated bit 
of carbon. Nor do the naughty children, who amuse 
themselves and discipline their parents by eating coal, 
derive any benefit therefrom. Observe, then, that the 
animal can neither detach the carbon from carbonic acid, 
nor, if the carbon be given to it ready made, can the 
animal utilise it. The plant can do both. And the 
measure of the heat given out by a fire is the measure of 
the tremendous energy displayed by the plant protoplasm 
in effecting this decomposition. Has not Goethe told us 
how carbon and oxygen love one another, how passionately 
they fly, lover like, into each other’s arms? The union is 
extremely firm, as is testified by the quantity of heat 
evolved by a fire during the process of combination, and 
by the chemist’s great difficulty when he seeks artificially 
to undo it. Yet every green leaf around me is quietly 
exercising this power. 

To trace the history of the carbon we must ascertain 
whence the plant gets its water. It has begun to rain; 
every leaf is dripping wet, yet not one is absorbing a 
single molecule of water. It is the function of the leaf, 
as of our skins, to give off water, not to take it in ; a 
process known as transpiration—hence the French word 
for perspiration. The plant sweats by its leaves, thereby 
keeping itself cool just as we do, but it drinks only by its 
roots. The water thus absorbed passes up the stem 
against gravitation by a remarkable mechanism which I 
have no space to describe, to the leaf where the carbon 
awaits it. The leaf is the laboratory of the plant, and 
indirectly, indeed, of the animal. Its protoplasm com¬ 
bines carbon and the water so as to form the carbo¬ 
hydrates, starch and sugar. Now the formula of a typical 
sugar, such as glucose, is C<,Hi;O 0 . This molecule may 
obviously be supposed to be made up of six molecules, 
each having the formula GILO. Now CH.O represents 
the simplest possible combination of a molecule of ILO 
from the root with an atom of C in the leaf obtained from 
the CO ; of the air. Now there happens to be a substance 
having the formula CH.O. It is known as formalin or 
formic aldehyde, or formaldehyde, an excellent antiseptic. 
It is therefore very reasonably supposed by botanists that 
formaldehyde, made in the leaf, is the antecedent of the 
sugar of the grape and the starch of the potato, since by 


packing six formalin molecules together, in some par¬ 
ticular way which organic chemistry has not yet disclosed 
to us, you get the exr ct formula of glucose or grape sugar. 
Well, of course, the Irishman eats the potato, ana turns it 
into muscle and enthusiam and wit; or, in general terms, 
the animal world, including ourselves, lives upon the 
plant or upon animals, such as the sheep,‘which have 
lived upon the plant. We have therefore traced energy 
in its transformation from sunlight into thought, where 
we must leave it, for who can follow thereafter its eternal 
course ? But we have also traced carbon from the carbonic 
acid of the air to its complex combinations in the muscle 
and brain of the animal. In them it is oxidized, exhaled 
by the lungs as carbonic acid once more, and given to the 
air—from which the plant obtained it. This, then, is the 
carbon cycle. The element is composed, decomposed, and 
recomposed, by living matter, thus helping to cover the 
dead earth with life. Many other elements are, of course, 
involved, such as oxygen and also iron, which is essential 
both to the chlorophyll, and to the haemoglobin, the 
vehicle by which the blood conveys the atmospheric 
oxygen from the lungs to the carbon of the tissues. 
Phosphorus, sulphur, and nitrogen are similarly taken 
up by the plant (though in their case by the root and not 
the leaf), and are synthetized into complex forms in which 
they are available as food for the animal. Lastly the 
animal dies and returns to the dust. There his body is 
resolved by microbic agency into simple sulphates, 
phosphates, and nitrates, which we call manure, and in 
which form they are again taken up by the plant. So 
said Tennyson : — 

Ami from his ashes may ho made 

The violet of his native land. 

As we dwell, we living things, in this our isle of terror, 
each of us is inalienably bound to all the rest. So you 
may be selfish for a century, but, at the last, others will 
claim your dust. For altruism is the law of nature. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

A Henley Bibliography. 

Silt, —I can add, I think, two items to “Bookworm’s” 
proposed Henley bibliography. The first is a rollicking 
jeu d’esprit, “Pictures at Play,” illustrated by Harry 
Furniss, and published by Longmans in 1888, which the 
British Museum Catalogue conjecturally assigns to the 
joint authorship of Mr. Henley and Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The second is a group of poems on tobacco, which 
appeared in my anthology “ Lyra Nicotians ” (Canterbury 
Poets Series) in 1808. I had written to Mr. Henley, asking 
his permission to take the rondeau “ If I were king ” from 
“ A Book of Verses,” and in his genial reply he not only 
gave the desired sanction, but suggested that I should 
look for some more tobacco verses of his, unsigned, in the 
defunct “London.” My search through its pages was 
rewarded by the find of half a dozen exquisitely wrought 
little poems, which, when they had had their author’s 
revision, were included in my collection. I may perhaps 
be permitted to quote one of them, as a taste of the lighter 
qualities of a master whom to know was to honour and to 
love. 

Inter Sodales. 

< Ivor a pipe the An pel of Conversation 

Loosens with glee the tassels of his purse. 

And, in a tine spiritual exaltation, 

Hastens, a very spendthrift, to disburse 
The coins new minted of imagination. 
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An amiable, a delicate animation 

Informs our thought, and earnest we rehearse 
The sweet old farce of mutual admiration 
Over a pipe. 


Heard in this hour’s delicious divagation, 

How soft the song 1 the epigram how terse ! 
With what a genius for administration 
We re-arrange the rambling universe. 

And map the course of man's regeneration, 
Over a pipe! 


—Yours, Ac.,— 


William G. Hutchison. 


Incorrect Translation. 

Sib, —Under the heading “ Incorrect Translation ” there 
appears in the Academy for 18 July a “correction” which 
calls for comment. 

In the first place, it is surely obvious that the supple¬ 
mentary French words in brackets were given just because 
a paraphrase and not a metaphrase preceded them : in the 
next, the French author quoted not only meant her words 
in the sense which I rendered (as later used by her again 
in the same sense, and if possible more unmistakably), but 
italicised aux touches de nacre to emphasise the extra¬ 
ordinarily delicate touch of Liszt as a pianist.—Yours, Ac., 

The Writer of the Article on “ Literary Geography ” 
is the “ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems. 

Sib, —The editor of the “Avon Booklet” will find 
some suppressed lines of Tennyson’s in “ The Tribute ” 
of 1837. These were reprinted some three years ago, in 
the Spiritualist paper “ Light,” if I remember correctly ; 
and were included in an article by the present writer in 
“ Great Thoughts,” September 6, 1902.—Yours, Ac., 

W. Bailey-Kempliso. 

22, Penshurst Road, 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


A Protest. 

Sir, —In his interesting article, “Prose Style Once 
More,” your contributor is led, apropos of what he 
considers the false antithesis between manner and matter, 
to compare the personal and moral qualities of Cardinal 
Newman and Darwin. “These works of Newman,” he 
t-avs, “ . . . express, I am sure, a soul more subtle, 

sweet, delicate, more truly wholesome, more generally 
developed.” He can hardly be aware how well his 
adjectives describe Mr. Darwin, assuredly one of the 
sweetest and most delicate souls that ever lived. Surely 
one may admit that the “ Origin ” is couched in very 
indifferent English, or may be as encomiastic as he 
pleases of the virtues of the great Cardinal, without 
entering into comparisons so needless and so unjust. 
May I quote Tyndall ‘on Darwin: “ a philosopher whose 
character, including gentleness and strength, candour 
and simplicity, intellectual power and moral elevation,” 
Ace. Reviled as few scientists have been, Darwin reviled 
not again. Neither in his wonderful letters nor elsewhere 
has he left us one uncharitable line about Owen, or any 
of his theological opponents. So “ generally developed ” 
was he as to combine with his philosophic calm, and with 
his “all-sided” knowledge, in Fichte’s phrase, the 
attributes of a loving husband and tender father. Nor 
has anyone hitherto been found to assert that any soul 
could be “more truly wholesome.”—Yours, &c., 

M. B. 


A Poser for Science. 

Sib, —We are told by those who laud science and her 
accomplishments, that there are no unrelated or isolated 
phenomena in the Universe; that causation is universal; 
that there is an explanation for everything; and that 
throughout the Universe there is no departure from law. 
Law, forsooth ! I beg to offer an exception to one and all 
of these elegant generalisations. 

I have just returned from Covent Garden, where a large, 
be-diamonded and enthusiastic audience has been listening 
to “ Don Giovanni,” the operatic masterpiece of the 
greatest master of melody that ever lived. The opera was 
written one hundred and sixteen years ago. It is as new 
to-night as its overture was on its first hearing: Mozart 
had only started to write it the night before! To its 
composer, already stricken with consumption, the opera 
brought a post of £80 a year. It has delighted countless 
thousands since, as has its fellow, “ The Marriage of 
Figaro,” written two years before. To-night has heard 
the first representation of Mozart at Covent Garden 
this season, and he is not to be heard again, but for 
a single repetition of “Don Giovanni.” Times without 
number has trash been repeated for the sake of, this or 
that prima donna, but these two operas each contain three 
important feminine parts. Perhaps that may explain 
something. We have had Donizetti and Rossini, Verdi 
ad nauseam-- Rigoletto once a week or so for Madame 
Melba’s childish and superbly controlled voice—Gounod’s 
two operas till their sticky melodies have stuck together, 
and now Mozart—just for a change. 

It may easily be shown that here at last is a phenomenon 
which admits of no explanation, and leaves the most 
temerarious hypothetiser dumb. Let us examine the 
poverty of proffered suppositions. Trying to keep down 
expense ? Not at all; new scenery was painted for 
to-night. Mozart not wanted ? The public was delighted 
to-night. Mozart not wanted by the subscribers ? The 
boxes were filled and happy. Wagner destroyed the 
taste for Mozart ? By no means; the many whose idea 
of praise here is defamation there, and who curse Whistler 
because they love Sargent, or vice versa, have not head 
or ear enough for Wagner. Thank heaven it is possible 
to love “ Voi che Sapete,” and also the fire music in the 
“Valkyrie.” No singers available? Never was music 
so grateful to the singer as Mozart’s. His rare ear, and 
companionship with a wife who was a great vocalist, his 
mastery of rhythm, his simplicity and his sense of humour 
—unparalleled amongst composers—constitute him the 
first of all writers for the voice. I do not forget Schubert, 
dying in his Viennese garret at almost the same early age, 
and of the same disease, whilst Diabelli, his publisher, 
gave him ten pence a piece for songs like the “ Serenade ” 
and “ Ueber alien Gipfeln ist Huh ” ; but every vocalist 
knows that even he offers no such plentiful guerdon as 
Mozart. What other explanations are there? Age? It 
it true that no other eighteenth century opera has been 
performed this season,-but we have had works, instead, 
full of still-born phrases that were decrepit at their very 
inception. Many a new-born babe is older than a hale 
nonagenarian. Interfere with the conversation in the 
boxes ? Not that, for you always know what Mozart is 
going to do and can calculate upon him. He is as 
inevitable and as beautiful as the dawn. »With Wagner 
that objection might apply, and the fair aristocrat who 
begins a sentence in an orchestral climax may break the 
succeeding silence with the stentorian assertion that “the 
Duke likes his done in oil.” Yet we have had three 
cycles of the wonderful “Ring” this season. Public- 
tired of Mozart ? Not so ; for ltjst season heard no more 
of him than this. His libretti puerile and inane? So 
they are, but how many English opera-goers are judges 
of Italian verse, and who cares a straw for the words 
that accompany such exquisite cadences as Mozart’s? 
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Who goes to “Henry V.” to hear the incidental music, 
or could be otherwise than relieved to hear that “ by 
special request the incidental music will not be per¬ 
formed ” ? Nor, if it is performed, does it hurt the play ; 
nor does the miserable rubbish on which Mozart conferred 
immortality detract one iota from the beauty with which 
he adorned it. There are other explanations so-called ; 
they are as easily refuted as these. We have here an 
instance of that caprice which science declares to be alien 
to natural phenomena. We have a fact which, except a 
fatuous coffee-machine of my acquaintance, is the only 
thing in the universe not subject to law or susceptible 
of explanation; unless, indeed, the management had not 
heard of Mozart before this week?—Yours, &e., 

Edixexsis. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 200 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best account 
of “My Ideal Holiday.” We award the prize to Mr. Henry Major, 
21, Trelawn Koad, Leyton, for the following :— 

Yon have a balance to regain, two weeks in which to find yourself. 
Make no compromise with worries and correspondents —cut the 
painter. You wish to bear from yourself for once. You have to make 
your own acquaintance—you go to see a friend. The hack of your 
hand to the city—you think that of it. It may do its worn. Don't 
be followed—double on your tracks. You wish for equable hours 
unbroken by bulletins—to keep the morning dew with you throughout 
the day, with nights on which your own sun rises. Find an island. 
I remember a midnight train at Waterloo, a confusion of noise and 
lights, a glide that left the uproar behind, a night ride, half asleep by 
silent stations in an eerie land, and full consciousness when Braunton 
lighthouse sbowedin daylight on the lonely dunesof the Torridge mouth. 
A new world by magic. Later, a little skiff with a wet deck and 
rigging stiff in a persistent wind, dwarfed on the grey mobile bulk of 
deliberate seas, free under the high and wide lights of the bay. Then 
a shape that grew definite, became tawny cliffs with chasms full of 
night, toppling fields above, and a 9hore sonorous with the mono¬ 
tone of ocean. Lundy. Rest and seclusion at last, the world beyond 
the postage-stamp. Day beds on the heath of a high platform of 
moors with the blue fathoms at its base. To see the earth ball bend 
all round. Nature frank with unconscious free movement, and 
surprising with rude posture, innocent and stern ; shaming our rags 
of thought, reducing us to the primal breast again. At home at last, 
after two thousand years. 


Other replies follow:— 

I know of no more delightful summer’s holiday in this world than 
to tramp alone and free over a country new to me, rich in the sweet 
surprises of green glens or of open moorland stretches. I care not 
greatly whether I foot it over the heather or through deep pasture 
grass, whether my road be a Devon lane, sunk and shady, or a wide 
and level Roman Way, whether it lead by great and jxjpulous cities, 
or by country villages and lonely farmsteads. All are delightful in 
their turn, everything calls you onward, the world stretches wide 
before you, and the wind sings you the Song of the Road. Believe 
me, the sweetest meals are those eaten in the air and sunshine beside 
running water, after a three hours’ tramp ; the sweetest rest is that 
taken at the day’s end in a latticed inn-parlour, your muscles 
deliciously relaxed, your fancy yet marching along the white road. 
But for choice, I love a Scottish Drove Road for these holiday 
trampB, running green through the heather, with the blue sky above 
and the wide hills around me. Here you may walk a long summer’s 
day, and see only the quiet moorland, hear only the curlew’s cry, 
unless, perchance, you may pass greeting with some plaided 
shepherd, or chance at evening upon some gipsy fire beneath the 
s * ar8 - [M. C. M., Aberystwyth.] 


To one whose daily round is uncontrollably confined, a thing of mean 
streets and twisted vision, a walking journey to any far but friendly 
place or any unvisited quiet brings back the breath of old life 
fragrant and renewing. It may fall when the roads are flaming 
white and padded with dust; you to mountains in the North, you 
to Southern Seas, you to Tuscany or the isles of Spain : give me 
the byway with its old familiar Ibings and its new familiar things, 
stacks, gates, ditches, hedges, fields of she.p and cattle fields, barns 
and gamers, the downs, the valleys, streams and farms ; there are 


high hearts in heaven nnder heaven, and for the day no cloud 
shall blot my piece of sky. The flowers stand in fold on fold of 
sunlight and the wind wanders over with the delicate feet of m 
dream ; poppy and pimpernel, yarrow and the tufty melilot—one 
can lie amongst them eating his meal with Ariel. From far the 
demesne rises and falls of parks and manor lands with aspects of 
quiet indolent pride, fields of barley like banners waving, and ancient 
churches that enclose as with pious hands their privilege of peace. 
These things renew in my heart the primal beauty ; they shall be my 
guerdon for dim hours, a fairy reckoning for the old quick changing 
innocence and the latter hurly-burly that only dies down into the 
twil'ght after the chippering birds. [A. E. C., Brighton.] 


Competition No. 201 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Dedication 
in verse to an unpublished volume of Poems, the writer of the 
delicstion to assume that he is the author of the volume. Not to 
exceed sixteen lines. 

Rules. 

Answers addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 29 July, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be fonnd on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution most accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Wernle (Paul), The Beginnings of Christianity (Theological Translation 

Library).(Williams and Norgate) 

Scottish Church Society. The Pentecostal Gift.•••••( Maclehose) net 3/6 

The City of Peace.(Sealy) 2/6 

Abbott (Edwin A.), Prom Letter to Spirit.(Black) net 20,0 

Soltan (Wilhelm), Translated by Maurice A. Canney : The Birth of Jesus 

Christ.(Black) net 1/6 

Lob&tein (Paul), Translated bj’ Lenliette (Victor), and Edited by W. D. 
Morrison : Ths Virgin Birth of Christ.(Williams and Norgate) 3/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLS LETTERS. 

Hammerton (J. A.), EJited by, Stevensoniana.(Richards) net 12/6 

Anonymous: Mors et Victoria.(.Longmans) net 5/Q 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Strong (8. Arthur), Compiled by, A Catalogue of Letters and Other Historical 

Documents, Exhibited in the Library at Welbeck.(Murray) net 42 <> 

Coleman (John), Charles Reaie.(Treherne) net 15/0 

Molesworth (Bagofc), Pompei as It was and as it is.(Skefflogton) net 25,0 

Crawford (Emily), Victoria, Queen and Ruler.(Arrowsmith) 6/0 

Richardson (Sir Wodehouae), With the Army Service Corps in South Africa 

(Richardson) net 2/6 

Macmillan (Hngh), The Life-Work of George Frederick Watte, R.A..(Dent) net 4/6 

Walsh (Walter), The Jesuits in Great Britain.(Routledge) 

Caird (Major L. H.), Talks about the Border Regiment.(Unwin) net 0/6 

Reynolds (Mrs. Herbert), At House in India....(Diane) 6/0 

Wyld (George), Notes of My Life.(Regan Paul) net 3/6 

BOIENCB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Carter (R. B.), and Cheatle (A. H.), Sight and Hearing in Childhood 

(Scientific Press) net 2/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Barlng-Gonld (S.), A Book of North Wales.(Methuen) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Langley (B. M.). and Bradly (S. R. N.), Algebra. Part II.(Murray) 2 O 

Burnet (John), Edited by. Aristotle on Education.(Olay) 2/6 

Hight (J.). The English as a Colonising Nation.(Whltcombe) 2 6 

West (Frances Mary), History in Biography. Vol. HI. Henry VIL to Elizabeth 

(Black) 2 0 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

White (James Dundas), Economic Ideals.(Henderson) net 2/0 

Delbos (Leon), John Bull in France...(Frowde) 2/0 

Catalogue of the Collection of London Antiquities in the Guildhall Museum 
„ (Library Committee) 1/0 

Townsend (C. F.), Heating and Ventilation of Houses.(Dawbarn) net 0,6 

Demon (E. F.), and Miles (E. H.), Illustrated b> J. R. Monsell : The Mad 

Annual.(Richards) 2/0 

Maclean (A. H. H.), Public Schools and the War in South Africa.. .(Stanford) L'6 

Vernon (Edward), Is it Going to Rain ?.(Macniven) net l-'O 

Willson (Beccles), The 8tory of Rapid Transit.(Newnes) 

Cowliam (Hilda), and Player (Elsie), Our Generals..(Tuck) 1/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Crawley (Richard), Translated by, Thucydides* Peloponnesian War. 2 Vol*. 

(Dent) net each 1/5 

Neil (James), Musical Service : Is It Right ?.(Simpkin) 

Halidom (M. Y.). The Wizard's Mantle...(Burleigh) 6,0 

Surtees (R. S.), Handley Cross.(Methuen) 

„ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities......*( „ ) 

Goldsmith (Oliver), The Vicar of Wakefield.(Methuen) net 3'6 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Holmby House...(Ward, Lock) 1*6 

Cobden (Richard), Speeches on Free Trade.(Macmillan) 0/6 

Pope (T. Buckingham), The Curse of Cjbden.(Duckworth) net 1/0 

LoDgfellow (Henry Wadsworth), Poetical Works. Vol. I.(Richards) net 1 6 

Dickens (Charles), A Tale of Two Cities. ( M 

Tolstoy (Leo), Translated by Louise Maude : Resurrection.(Richards) 2 6 

Newcastle (Margaret, Duchess of), The Cavaber in Exile.(Newue«) net 3\» 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT.” 

THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Historical Inquiry Into their Political 
Influences. 

BT WALTER WALSH, FJLHis.9. 

Svo, cloth, 7a. 6 d. net. [This day. 


TNI IIMITIO ft ■ R I K 8. 

Nlw Vol.—B ach 6 a. net. 

DBYBIdOPMENT OF MUSLIM THEO¬ 
LOGY. JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL THEORY. By Prof. D. B. JfACDONALD, 
Hartford Theol. Seminary. [ This dap. 

Prkvious Volumes— 

(1) Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Cus¬ 
toms. By Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Social Life of tue Hebrews. By ReY. 
Edward Day. 

Early History of Syria and Palestine. 
By LEWIS B. PATON, Ph.D. 

(41 Theoloc.t and Ethics of the Hebrews. 
By Prof. Archibald Duff, M.A*, LL.D., B.D. 
Several other columes in preparation. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the 

Her. F. O. MORRIS, M.A. A New Edition (1903), 
thoroughly revised, and extended by the addition 
of aeveral new species and now plates. 6 vola., 
»u per-royal Svo, with 400 Plates, pointed by hand, 
Ft's. net. ** It it a wort which every lover of nature , 
everp one who wishes to become intimately acquainteti 
with the frathe mi tribes of our land, ought bp all 
meant topotiei* himself of." — NATURALIST. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS, show¬ 
ing the Distribution of the Resident and Migra¬ 
tory Species In the British Islands. By J. B. 
Hartinc, F Z.S. New and Revised Edition, with 
36 Coloured Plates by Prof. Bob legal. 8vo, buck¬ 
ram, 4 is. net. 

VISITORS TO SWITZERLAND should not 
fail to provide themselves with a copy of Prof. 

A. W. Bennett’s FLORA OF THE ALPS, 

which contains an exact description of every 
species of Flowering Plant indigenous to Switxer- 
land, and of the Alpine Species of the adjaoent 
mountain districts of France, Italy, and Austria, 
including the Pyrenees. Illustrated by 130 care¬ 
fully-coloured Plates. 2 vols., 15s. net. The 
Spectator sajs:— 1 "These two volumes will form 
dt lightful companions to everp traveller **; and 
Land and Water prophesies “ that these very 
beautifully illustrated volumes will be welcomed bp 
the numberless people whose summer holiday is spent 
in Switzerland or the Alpine districts." 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 
.MOTHS. By Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, with Introduction by Dr. W. B. Kirby. 
4 vo’i, super-royal 8vo, with 132 Hand-painted 
Plates (1,933 distinct specimens). 63s. net. 

CAPTAIN ORONOW: REMINISCENCES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. Anecdotes of the Camp, 
the Court, the Club, and Society. 1810-1860. With 
Portrait and 32 Contemporary Illustrations. 
2 vols., cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. ret. A remarkably 
cheap edition of one of the most favourite and 
popular of the “Memoir Books" which have 
recently seen the light. A very wide popularity 
should bo ensured for it, the previous editions 
having been published at high prices. 

THE OPERA : A History of the Develop¬ 
ment of Opera; with full Descriptions of all Works 
in the Mtxiern Repertory. By R. A. Strkat- 
feild; with an Introduction by J. A. FULLEK- 
MAITLAND. New Edition, revised and enlarged ; 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. “An mlmirable 
volume ."—TIMES. "One of the most useful boots 
of recent pears."— 8ATUKDAY REVIEW’. “ Far 
ahead of anything in our language hitherto pub¬ 
lished." —MUSICAL OPIXIOX. 

ROYALTY IN ALL AGES: The Amuse- 
monte, Eccentric!ties, Accomplishments, Super¬ 
stitions, and Frolics of Kings and Queens of 
Europe. By T. F. Thistlkto.n-Dykr, M.A. 
(Oxon.). With six etched Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


•MTUoars thm-papeb editions. 

A Hew series, in l»rg. typ* on Tery thin bat r«ry 
op«qae paper. Crown 8 . 0 , cloth nut, its.; 
lambskin gilt, 3a. 6 d.net. 

Hi FIBLDINOS TOM JONES. 630pp. 

(Si SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE. 

6 n« pp. 

A Charming Sd. SHAKESPEARE. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Bxoel- 

lently printed in clear type, with H0WARD*8 
OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS in each vol. In 
4<» vols. One Flay in each vol. 

Vol. 38, Venus and Adonis; VoL 39, Sonnets; 

Vol 40. Glossary and Index of Characters. 

EACH VOL. 6*1., neatly and strongly bound. 

.-*nd id. for a Specimen Volume (p< St free). 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGB * 80N9, LTD, LOSDOH. 


\ VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 

EMILT CrawfohD, Paris Correspondent of 
The Daily .Vries and Truth. Price 6 s. 

“The book Is anecdotal, reminiscent, and gosnpy. 
One mjy be sceptical as to a good deal which Mrs. 
Crawford reconis, but will nevertheless read her 
sketches with pleasure and enjoyment. It is not a 
relume of fu’some flattery. Far from that. Jt Is a 
lK>ok in which a clever and gifted writer brings into 
prominence some matters that illustrate a woman’s 
weaknesses even in a Queen.”— The Scotsman. 

** It possesses two great claims to eminence -it is 
snno and it is honest. Lord ! how many books have I 
read in wh'.oh I was implored to believe that our lafcj 
good Queen was inhuman in her virtues and her good¬ 
ness. . . . The book is crammed with that side- 
talk of history which makes up so much of history 
itself, and is fascinating to read from cover to cover." 

— To-Day. 

“Mrs. Crawford’s accumulated knowledge with 
regard to great people and greU events, especially as 
she has pre-eminently the faculty of seeing and of 
describing what she sees, has a rare value in days 
when so much of this kind of thing is slovenly and 
superficial.”—Brid/o/ Mercury. 


A nnals of lord’s and history 

OF THE M.C.C. A concise record of the Club’s 
progress gleaned from authentic sources from the date 
of its formation to the prrsept day. By Alfred 1). 
Taylor. Price 3s. 6 d. With numerous interesting 
illustrations. 


C ricket notes. By g. l. jessop. 

Price Is. 


R anjitsinhji. prince of cricket, 

By Percy Cross Standing. Price is. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowimith. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Ltd. 


THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK. 

BOO Pluc«* to *•#/ MSS., Photo* anti 
Drawing*. 

It is a Commercial Directory, giving Address, Rates, 
Time of Payment and Conditions of Contributorship 
of all Magazines, Papers, Syndicates and Agencies 
Purchasing MSS., Photoc, or Drawings, List of 
American Magazines and of Publishers. 

Price, it. 6d. act. Pout Fret, it. 8d. 

the warms' tear iook company, 

Oran villa House, Arundel A tr eat , A trend. 


MUDI E’S LIB RARY. 

Subscription* from Oae fluinea per aaaum 

Cun be entend It any date for THREB, SIX, or 
TWBLVB MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES o( «I1 NBW ENGLISH 
and FOBBIGN BOOKS of general Internet are added 
ai the demand lnereaaei, and an amp), mpply fa 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
WORKS Immediately they are pnbliabed. 


A Ntw Belt ton of Madle’t Clearance Catalogue 
It now ready, 

Poet Free on application. 

This CATALOGUE comprise! the SURPLUS COPES of MANY 
LEAHNC BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

is. Bd., Post Frss. 

Containing the Principal English Books in 

circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART. SCIENCE, HIS¬ 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 960,000 vola. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LIST. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 

New Vol. 

SOUTH WALES. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. With Illustrations by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

Extra crown 8 vo, gilt top, 6 -». 

MAOMILLAN’8 

GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 

With 31 Maps and fl Plans. Globe 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

lHlot,— "To these (Murray's and Baedeker's) must 
now be added Macmillan’s Guides, which stand some¬ 
where between the two—more concise than the one, 
less curt than the other. The Switzerland, which is 
the latest in order of appearance, stands supreme in 
the articlo of maps. . . . Altogether, the new 
Guide takes a high rank among its fellows." 


Illustrated. Crown 8 va, 6 s. 

GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

ANNE CARMEL. 

Morning Post.—" Extremely well written, and ought 
to have many readers.” 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 

THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 

With a Map of Wessex In each. Crown 8 vo, 

3s. 6 d. each. 

Latest addition : 

THE WELL-BELOVED. 


SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Vols. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SPEECHES ON FREE TRADE. 

By RICHARD COBDBN. 


AUGUST NUMBERS NOW READY. 

MACMILLAN’S MAOAZINE. 

Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

Contents poh AUGUST:— 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGB. By 8 TEPHBN 
GWYNN. Chapters XXL-XXIV. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE. By PKHUY F. 

Rowland. 

LA PETITE. 

SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. By Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P. 

THE VISIONARY. 

THE VERDICT OF THE PAST. By A. G. Hyde. 
THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL DEPENCE. By 
the Editor of the "United 8 ervicc Magazine." 

A VILLAGE CRICKET CLUR. 

HECTOR BERLIOZ. By J. CUTHHERT HADDEN. 
TAMMANY AND THE PURITAN 8 . 

THE SAINT OF BAALBEC. 


THE CENTURY MAOAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price la. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16a. 

The AUGUST Number contains 

THE LATER YEARS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT- 
(Unpublished Letters to Mrs. Hughes, IL) Being 
his own account of his literary labours, hud ness 
adversities, family life, and last days. Edited by 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 

AN ENGLISH GAME PARK. I. Sir Edmund Lider's 
Seat at Leonardslee, Sussex. By Joseph M. Glhb- 
SON. II. Foreign Animals at Leonardslee. By 
CHARLES It KNIOHT. 

NEW LIGHT ON LHASA, THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 
By J. Dknikeu. Introduction by W. WOODVILLK 
Rock hill. 

THE YELLOW VAN. —X. By RICHARD. 
WHITEING, Author of “No. 5, John Street." 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The AUGUST NUMBER contains 
HOW WF. B«»YS WERE STORMBOUND ON 
MINOTS LIGHTHOUSE. Story. ByPARMALBB 
McFaddbn. 

IN A FOREST AFLAME. 8 tory. By H. S. CANFIELD 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS. Serial Story. By HOWARD PYLE. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London.. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CASSELL’S UNIQUE FINE-ART WORK. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 

This Year's Issue contains KOI'It BKAUTIKDT, REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES of 
' notable Pictures, one of which fotms the Frontispiece to each Part, anil 

all are included in the Volume. 

Complete in 1 vol., 7g. (id. Also issued in Four Parts, Is. net each. 

“ The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.’ 

H >xtminuter Gazette 

GREAT NEW WORK ON SPORT. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 12s. 

THE SPORTS OF THE WORLD. 

Written by EMINENT AUTHORITIES, 
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The Literary Week. 

We Lave now entered upon the quiet season of the 
literary year. Few hooks have been published during the 
week, and of those few hardly any are of importance. 
Even the flow of novels has been checked, which is a 
sure indication that publishers are saving themselves up 
for the autumn. When the forward movement comes 
again we are likely to have some interesting and impor¬ 
tant books which from various causes have been held over 
for some time. The autumn season promises to be rich in 
biographies. 


At a meeting of the Boston Authors’ Club Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole read a paper which had for title “ What is 
1 I 10 rank of Journalism in comparison with other literary 
work ? ” Mr. Dole came to the conclusion that journalism 
is literature,—which it may or may not be, as we all know. 
But certain things which Mr. Dole said by the way were 
more striking than his conclusion. He said, for instance, 
that “the less a writer knows about other writers the 
better,” and that Shakespeare and Chaucer based their 
originality on “ imitation of other writers,”—two very 
conflicting statements. But Mr. Dole eclipsed himself in 
the following passage: “When one realised the moral 
influence of the King James version of the Scriptures, it is 
little leas than wonderful that the formal and archaic 
i/rammar, constructions, and idiom of the English Bible 
did not make a more deleterious impression on our 
literature. This is not a criticism of morals, but an 
estimate of style: the omission of the Bible from schools 
has been fortunate.” Any student of literature surely 
knows that the influence of the Bible on style has been 
entirely good. We wonder where Mr. Dole supposes the 
“ deleterious impression ” to have come in ? 


The world is gradually coming to admit that tli? author 
has rights in the product of his own brain, irrespective of 
'he place in which bis book is published, and with the 


increasing internationalism of letters the question of inter¬ 
national copyright becomes of more and more importance. 
The past month has seen a notable extension of this 
recognition of an author’s rights, and henceforth British 
authors and artists will enjoy a protection in Denmark 
which has hitherto been denied, them. Denmark is one of 
the “ little nations,” but it contains a large proportion of 
readers, and there are many English writers whose works 
have been translated into Danish and obtained great 
popularity in book form or as fcuilletons. No one has 
done more to familiarise Danish readers with English 
writers than Dr. George Brandes. Norway joined the 
international copyright convention some years ago; and 
now that Denmark has given in her adherence we hear 
that a “ Bureau Scandinave de Littcrature et d’Art ” has 
been founded, with headquarters at Copenhagen, with the 
object of promoting the interests and protecting the 
rights of British authors in Scandinavia. It is scarcely 
likely that English writers will gain any large access of 
income from Danish translations, for the fee3 for trans¬ 
lating rights are never very high; but the increasing 
recognition of the principle is encouraging. 


In the current number of “ T. P.’s Weekly ” appears a 
vindication of Henley in his relations with Stevenson, 
written by one who evidently knew both men. “ Each 
had a full knowledge of the other’s failings, and they 
never hesitated to criticise one another.” A temporary 
coolness arose when Stevenson was in America. “ It arose 
out of a story which was written by a common friend, and 
in regard to which Henlcv considered that Stevenson had 
behaved with weakness. He wrote angrily, as was his 
custom, and received a cool reply.” Had Stevenson lived 
but a little longer the two would have met in Egypt, a 
meeting which both anticipated with eagerness. Henley 
never bore his friend any grudge. But he objected to 
the plaster saint which the discretion and piety of other 
friends would have erected as the simulacrum of his 
Louis.” That seems a reasonable explanation o£ what 
many thought was this friend’s indiscretion. 
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In the August issue of “ Harper’s ” Prof. Brander 
Matthews has an article on “ Foreign Words in English 
Speech.” Prof. Matthews approves of the hospitality of 
our tongue towards useful aliens, hut he insists that, once 
accepted, they should no longer be treated as aliens. The 
growth of language, both by way of scientific and technical 
nomenclature and by accretions from without, is inevitable, 
but literature should be extremely cautious of casual or 
base inclusions. The spread of English is suggestively 
summarised by Prof. Matthews. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it was spoken as a native tongue by 
twenty millions of men and women ; at the end of the 
century it was spoken by close on a hundred and thirty 
millions. Before the year :?»X)0 it is probable that the 
number will be well over three hundred millions, and 
that English will be recognised as the world-language. 
Prof. Matthews, looking forward to the future indicated 
by these figures, pleads for simplification—that is really 
his first and last word. lie says— 

Luckily there are not wanting signs that the mass of those 
who have to use the language are waking up to the waste ana 
inconvenience and awkwardness and stupidity of our chaotic 
orthography, and that a concerted effort is likely soon to help 
along that slow simplification of our spelling which has beon 
going on ever since the language was first wwtten. 1 lie 
advance will be halting and casual, as it always has been; 
but if will lie steady. It will have to be so gradual as not to 
startle or to antagonise the conservative mass of those who 
speak English—and the stock that uses our language is very 
conservative indeed. 

There is much in the plea, hut yet not so much as appears 
on the face of it. 


The change, says Prof. Matthews, will have to be so 
gradual as not to startle the conservative mass ; hut is 
the mass of those who speak English conservative? Me 
doubt it. Literature is unquestionably and very rightfully 
conservative of its medium, and only through literature 
couli change be effected. We should regard with very 
uneasy feelings any attempt to systematize orthography ; 
the genius of a language may find expression even in its 
inconsistencies, and it is easy to destroy the fragrance 
of words by unnecessary simplifications. But we agree 
with Prof. Matthews that once we accept the alien word 
it should become free of the family. The position of such 
words is now painful and anomalous; it is not good for 
our tongue to employ foreign words “ governed by the 
rules of a foreign grammar, and rebellious to those of our 
own.” Prof. Matthews writes ;— 

Ik cherub ail English word ? If so, its plural is cherubs, 
and not tile Hebrew cherubim. Is lexicon an English word, 
and criterion also? If so, their plurals arc lexicons and 
criterion*, not the Greek lexica and criteria. Is ajgmidix an 
English word, and index and cortex .' If so, the plurals are 
appendixe» and iwlexes and vortexes, and not the Greek 
append ice*, indices, and vortices. Is memorandum an English 
word, and curriculum, gymnasium, medium, and sanatorium 
If so, their plurals are memorandums, and eiirrieiihuns. 
gymnasiums, mediums, and sanatorium*, and not the Latin 
memoranda, curricula, gymnasia, media, and sanatoria. Is 
formula an English word, and nclnda also. If so, the plural 
is formulas and liclnda*. not the Latin formula and nchuhr. 
. . , Why not speak English? 

In many of these instances, however, the nationalisation 
has already been made absolute, and most writers would 
use the normal English plural. 


One by one the novelists of the old school are dropping 
away from us. Mr. B. L. Farjeon, who died last week, 
was a disciple of Dickens; but Pickens, the master, 
remains new, while his literary disciples have a curious 
air of age: they seem, in a way, to pre-date their great 


forerunner. Mr. Farjeon saw much of life—as gold-digger, 
as reporter, as editor—but his experience did not seem to 
add much depth to his work. Perhaps tradition was too 
much for him, as a deliberately assumed tradition^usually 
is. He did some sound work, but his first story, ‘ Grif, 
was probably his best. 


An interviewer has'been tackling Mr. W. W. Jacobs on 
the subject of his plots. It seems that Mr. Jacobs invents 
them all; only in one instance did he get even part of a 
story from the lips of a seaman. But Mr. Jacobs knows 
the life lie depicts, having, in bis youth, haunted wharves 
and made the acquaintance of sailors and skippers. One 
sailor of Mr. Jacobs’ boyish acquaintance was a great yarn 
spinner:— 

He had served, or at least lie said he had, on every boat 
you could name, from a pilot to a man-o -war. As to spinning 
yams, there was no end to them. There was nothing he had 
not accomplished or any light he had not taken part in. I 
remember once asking him if he ever fought pirates, when he 
instantly declared how he had been chasod several years ago 
by a pirate in the China Seas, and saved his ship by slashing 
off the chief pirate's arm just as he was about to grab the rail 
of the vessel. If I could get hold of that watchman to-day I 
fancy I could make a fortune out of him. 


A writer in the New York “ Forum," commenting on 
the recent Emerson centenary, writes pertinently as 
follows 

But does the chorus which now acclaims the memory of 
Emerson mean that American society to-day regards his 
teaching as amounting to more than a “ pious opinion, 
laudable in the abstract, but by no means to be allowed 
any application in practice ? Are we willing even to give a 
hearing to those who attempt to translate Emerson s message 
into twentieth-century language and to drive it right home 
into the heart of present conditions? These very questions 
suggest that this celebration, too, may be in the main 
antiquarian ; that what we are eulogizing most vociferously 
may l>e the dead part of him, not that which is alive and 
immortal. A glance at the list of Emersons professed, 
admirers confirms the apprehension that the depth of his 
influence may not actually lie at all in proportion to its width, 
as when we find that a man may proclaim him to be his own 
favourite author, may keep a volume of his essays always on 
his study tabic, and yet be—Pobednostzef ! 


Mr. Sidney Lee has republished, with various extensions, 
his contribution to the Stratford-on-Avon Library dis¬ 
cussion. In his preface Mr. Lee says : “ It is with regret 
that I find myself in conflict with Miss Corelli. However 
mistaken I may deem most of her action in the present 
matter, I have no reason to disbelieve in her devotion to 
Stratford and to Shakespeare’s memory.” The pamphlet 
is rather curiously dedicated “ To my Friends in America. 


Mr. Lee’s pamphlet, however, is not to be allowed to go 
without challenge, for Messrs. Methuen have just issued 
a booklet by Miss Corelli, called ‘‘The Plain Truth of the 
Intended Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon.” Miss Corelli 
avowedly deals only with dates and facts. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in his always delightful “ Longman’s ” 
eauserie, writes as follows:— 

A volume of Poes letters lias been published, I hear, in 
America. He is said to present the character of a needy, 
unscrupulous, double-faced drunkard. In that case why, in 
(lie name of decency, arc the letters published? It seems 
that 1 once, long ago, gave gnat ofiencc by speaking of Poe 
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as “a gentlemau among canaille," that is, among “the 
bronzed and mother-naked gentlemen of the Press,” in Scott’s 
phrase. But I nover denied that Poe, boing in deep poverty, 
sank into drink with its attendant vices. The curious thing 
is that so many American writers should insist so often and 
so long, on Poe’s moral misfortunes. He did write, “ As a 
literary people we are one vast perambulating humbug.” 

And perhaps they—and we—are bo still. 


Mb. Hall Caine has a new preface to the latest issue 
of his novel, “The Bondman.” Tho story is set in 
Iceland, which, as Mr. Caine says, “ is still a far 
country.” But we see no reason why even farther 
countries treated as a background for fiction should 
require this kind of gloss:— 

To put oneself in'a position of sympathy with incidents so 
rugged as are here described may perhaps require some effort 
of the mind in an age of various intellectual movements and 
complex social life ; and therefore I am conscious that to win 
from its new public a reception as warm as was given to this 
story on its first publication the readers must bring to it at 
least as much as they take away. 

"We do not see why an age of “ various intellectual 
movements ” should have any such difficulty: on the 
contrary, the wider the intellectual movements of any age 
the more susceptible it is to every kind of appeal. 
Perhaps Mr. Caine should have called his preface an 
apology. 


In an article on Mr. F. Anstey in the “ English 
Illustrated Magazine,” Mr. E. V. Lucas admirably suras 
up his author as follows :— 

If but one sentence were to Ire inscribed beneath his namo 
it might run something like this : “ The best novelist of the 
tight place.” Here and there, of courso, Mr. Austey has left 
his special kingdom, on brief and interesting excursions; 
but judged broadly and by his most characteristic work 
we may apply the phrase without hesitation : “ The best 
novelist of the tight place.” In almost all his work we 
observe the fascination which the spectacle of a good man 
struggling with adversity—in other words, a middle-class 
Englishman in a hole—has for his amused eyes. 

That is Mr. Anstey in a nutshell. 


Mb. Edmund Gosse, writing in the “ Daily Chronicle ” 
concerning M. Marcel Schwob’s “La Lampe de Psyche,” 
says:— 

To read this mysterious volume is like opening a marble 
tomb in some quiet place, and finding in it nothing but tiny 
vases of perfume and tear-bottles of tarnished gold, huddled 
together on a mat of grey ashes. Tho dominant note of these 
“Mimes,” as of all that M. Marcel Schwob has written, is a 
poignant regret of the joys of life, combined with a vehement 
determination to recall them for a moment by an effort of 
historic memory. He is not engaged with general ideas, but 
concentrates his attention on the individual and the unique, 
and this is why the mime so exactly’ suits his desultory and 
discontinuous habit of mind. 

It was a happy fortune which made M. Schwob a French¬ 
man. In England his delicate art would probably have 
gone unrecognised. 


A writer in the “Pilot” has a pleasantly sardonic 
.article on “ ‘ Exquisite ’ London ”—the London of certain 
novelists. He does not believe in this exquisiteness, either 
in'men or women. The ordinary decent person does not 
exiBt in the exquisite world: “ the only kindly people, 
the only natural people, are a few Duchesses and 
Vicountesses.” The article concludes : — 

If I believed exquisite London to have any existence in 
reality, I should hesitate, having the law of libel before my 
eyes, to write about it so explicitly. But having been for half 


a century in and out of most quarters of the capital, without 
getting inside a real house where quite exquisite people lived, 
I have come to doubt the existence of this fairyland, and I 
should be glad if I could persuade my country cousins who 
read the society papers to share my incredulity. 


A writer in the “ Literary Collector ” recently discussed 
certain American men and women of letters whose names 
have gone the way of so many names. We need not 
recall these forgotten ones, but it is worth while to quote 
a couple of sentences from the article:— 

Their literary work was in all the magazines. A few of 
them wrote books handsomely put forth, and occasionally 
illustrated, and their perennial remembranco could not then 
have been a matter of doubt. 

Was there ever a time when “ perennial remembrance ” 
was not a matter of doubt? The mills of time do not 
always grind even slowly. 


Last Saturday a memorial bust of Robert Buchanan was 
unveiled in St. John’s churchyard, Southend-on-Sea, where 
Buchanan and his wife and mother were buried. After 
the unveiling, Mr. T. P. O’Connor gave an address in the 
schoolroom, in the course of which he said that Buchanan, 
like his father, never learned the art of compound addition. 
Mr. O’Connor added that the number of copies, which 
sold, of a hook, should not be taken as the “ eternal 
verdict of literature' on the quality of the writer.” We 
suppose that it must still be necessary to state the 
obvious. 


We have received from San Francisco a poem of 
incredible length by Mr. Joaquin Miller, called “As it was 
in the Beginning.” We have not yet had time to taste 
the quality of Mr. Miller’s latest verse, but his “ Prefatory 
Postscript ” is quaint. Mr. Miller says :— 

. . . I venture this new took with confidence, not only 

tocauso it is right, proper, clean, courageous, but now seems 
opportune. “ Let the galled jade wince ! ” I give no quarter 
aud ask none, except pardon for errors incident to great 
haste. I cry aloud from my mountain top, as a seer, and 
say : The cherry blossom bird of Nippon must be more with 
us, else another century and prolific Canada, like another 
Germany from the north, may descend upon us and take back 
train loads of tribute. We are coming to be too entirely 
Frenchish. 

Mr. Miller is certainly very earnest. 


Mu. D. S. MacColl, in the “ Saturday Review,” con¬ 
cludes a grave and balanced article on Mr. Whistler with 
an appeal to the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest. No 
London collections have an example of Mr. Whistler’s 
work; Glasgow, more wise, is in advance of our richer 
city. Mr. MacColl concludes:— 

A fund exists, left by a public-spirited artist, with the 
express intention that the finest works of painting and 
sculpturo executed in Great Britain should be secured, if 
possible, for the nation. The whole conduct of that fund has 
been challenged, not here alone, without reply. I can hardly 
think that any of the trustees, if they broko silence, would 
venture to deny that the rare genius of Whistler claimed a 
place in the galleries of the country where he worked, and 
therefore a share in the fund they have to administer. Will 
they do their duty ? We must know definitely ; for somehow, 
whoever is a defaulter, the debt must be paid. 


We have received from the Fine Art Society a hitherto 
unpublished lithographic portrait of Mr. Whistler by 
Mr. T. R. Way. It was drawn some time ago, and there¬ 
fore docs not quite represent the later Whistler. The 
jiortrait certainly has character and life. 

0 
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Mr. Zaxcwill is one of tho few novelists who seem to 
take an active interest in matters outside their art. Yet 
Mr. Zangwill’s interest in Zionism is, perhaps, not outside 
his art. Apropos of the Sixth Zionist Conference which 
meets this month at Basle, he has an excellent article in 
the current issue of the “ World’s Work,” which concludes 
thus:— 

Apart from its political working, Zionism forces upon the 
•Jew a < [iicstion the Jew hates to face. 

Without a rallying centre, geographical or spiritual ; 
without a Synhedrion; without any principle of unity or of 
political action ; without any common standpoint about the 
old Rook; without the old cement of dietary laws and 
traditional ceremonies ; without even ghetto-walls built by 
his friend, the enemy; it is impossible for Israel to persist, 
further, except by a miracle—of stupidity. 

It is a wretched thing for a people to be. saved only by its 
persecutors or its fools. As a religion, Judaism has still 
magnificent possibilities, but the time has come when it must 
be do-nationalised or re-nationalised. 

In that both the novelist and the man of commonsense 
speak. 

Certain letters written by the late Lord Acton to Miss 
Mary Gladstone—now Mrs. Drew—are to be issued in 
about six months’ time by Mr. George Allen. The 
correspondence began in the seventies, and ranges over 
literature, history, and politics. Lord Acton took no 
active part in politics, but ho knew men, and he knew the 
tendencies of his time. It will be remembered that 
Buskin’s letters to Mrs. Drew have lately been printed 
privately. 


Bibliographical. 

Tub “ Memoirs of Grimaldi,” which Messrs. L’outledge 
have added to their series of “ Half-Forgotten Books,” 
has rather an interesting history. Written by the famous 
clown shortly before his death, it was revised in manuscript 
by T. Kgerton Wilks, the playwright. Meanwhile, 
Grimaldi died, and the “Memoirs” were purchased and 
published by Messrs. Bentley in February, 1838, in two 
volumes, and under the editorship of Dickens, then 
already famous as the author of “ The Pickwick Papers.” 
The book, which contained a portrait of Grimaldi and 
twelve engravings by Cruiksbank, sold well at first, but 
tlie demand for it apparently soon ceased, and the 
“ remainder ” of the edition (about half of it) was bought 
by Mr. T. Tegg, who re-issued it in anew binding. Then 
came, in 181(5, a one-volume edition, annotated by Charles 
Whitehead, of “ Cavalier” fame (on the basis, lie admits, 
of matter supplied to him). There was also a second 
portrait of Grimaldi and a new preface by Whitehead. 
Further editions, issued by Messrs. Rout ledge, appeared 
in 18.33, 1830, and 1881 (in which year one was also sent 
out by Mr. Dicks). 

The “Memoirs ” have never, I believe, been included in 
any edition of Dickens’s Works; and 1 think I am correct 
in saying that, in Messrs. Marzials and Mori vale's 
biography of Dickens, the book is not even mentioned. 
It has been said that “ Boz ” did no more than write the 
Introduction to it, liut in that very Introduction he claims 
to have done a good deal with the material submitted to 
him. He says of himself; “Being struck by several 
incidents in the manuscripts . . . and thinking that 

they might be related in a more attractive manner . . . 

he accepted a proposal from the publisher t<> edit the 
book, and has edited it to the best of his ability, altering 
its form throughout, and making such other alterations as 
he conceived would improve the narration of the facts, 
without any departure from the facts themselves.” He 
adds that lie had “ materially abridged ” the manuscript. 


It is a good many years since Mr. Matthew Arnold 
published his stanzas entitled “ Growing Old.” They 
begin, it will bo remembered, this way:— 

What is it to grow old? 

Is it to loso the glory of tho form, 

The lustre of the eye? 

fs it for beauty to forego her wreath ?— 

Yes, but not this alone. 

Now comes Sir Lewis Morris, in the August “ Pall Mall,” 
with lines headed “ De Senectute,” and opening thus;— 

What is it to grow old ? 

Is it the bleaching hair, 

Itim eyes, slow limbs and cold 
Where once quick pulses were ? 

Numbed, waning energies. 

Low springs of life which freeze ? 

These ills age brings indeed, but there are more than 
these. 

Young students of poetry might do worse than compare 
these two compositions, which, though starting from the 
same point, in the same words, differ very much, I need 
not say, in development and effect. 

Macaulay’s “ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” of 
which Mr. F. C. Montague is to give us a scholarly edition, 
appear to have been first issued in a collected form by a 
firm in Philadelphia in * 1841—1811. There was also an 
American edition (New York) in 1837. The first English 
collection seems to be that which was put forth by the 
Longmans in 1813, and of which there were reprints in 
1830, 1833,1831,187.1,1871 (in one volume), &e. In 1SS7 
the Routledges brought out an edition, and in 1801, I 
fancy, there was one in the “ Minerva Library.” The 
latest reproduction of the “Essays” was, of course, that 
in five volumes which Mr. A. J. Grieve edited for the 
“ Temple Classics.” Mr. F. C. Montague, bv the way, is 
already well known as the author of “ The Limits of 
Individual Liberty ” (1885), a Life of Sir Robert Peel 
(1888), a biographical sketch of Arnold Toynbee (1889), 
and “The Elements of English Constitutional History” 
(1891). 

Those who are interested in the eldest daughter of 
Horace Smith—long known in Brighton as Miss Horace 
Smith—will find a few particulars about her in the book 
by Mr. Beavan on “James and Horace Smith” (Hurst 
and Blackett, 1899). The deceased ladv was christened, 
it appears, Eliza, but was addressed in the domestic circle 
as “ Tizcy.” Mr. Beavan speaks of her as being “ a truly 
grand old lady in mental powers and intelligence, whose 
memory is prodigious, and whose conversation, though 
increasing infirmities forbid its continuance for long at a 
time, still flashes with wit and humour like that of her 
father.” She has been described as the only child of 
Horace Smith by his first marriage ; but according to Mr. 
Beavan, there was another, handicapped by the so-called 
“ Christian ” names of “ Horatio Shakespeare.” This poor 
child, one may note, “ died when a schoolboy.” 

The late Mr. Benjamin Leopold Farjeon had been before 
the reading public for thirty-three years, and his latest 
novel lias just finished running through the columns of 
the “People.” His first, if I mistake not, was “ Grif ” 
(1870), by which, perhaps, he will always be best remem¬ 
bered. Some of his early tales were unquestionably 
popular— one remembers, especially, the vogue of “ Joshua 
Marvel” (1871), “London’s Heart” (1873), “Love’s 
Victory ” (1875), “ The Duchess of Rosemary Lane ” (1870), 
and “ The Sign of the Silver Flagon ” (1870). Scarcely 
less popular were “Great Porter Square” (1885) and 
“Devlin the Barber ” (1888), while one of tho latest of 
his successes was “ Blade o’ Grass ” ( 1899 ). “ Bread and 

Cheese and Kisses,” brought out in 1871, was reprinted 
in HMl, in which year, also, “ Devlin the B.vrber ” was 
reissued. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Specialised History, 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. III., The United 
States. Planned by Lord Acton, Edited by A. W. 
Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes. (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press.) 

This latest volume of the great undertaking planned by 
the late Lord Acton, and continued by his successors with 
Prof. Ward at their head, unlike the previous volume 
embraces the entire history of the States under European 
occupation, including the history of Canada until that 
colony passed under the British Crown. This is contrary 
to the plan of the series, according to which the history of 
each nation was to b9 related only from the time of its 
contact with the “stream of progress” represented by 
the nations of Europe; but in the case of what we some¬ 
what arrogantly call “ America ” there are obvious reasons 
for departing from the rule. Europe, in fact, went to 
America, instead of America coming in contact with it; 
and its history is part .of European progress from the 
moment of its discovery. That is a reason briefer than is 
set down by the editors. It is a monument to the 
industry, precision, and organising power of Lord Acton, 
that the plan of this volume (the division into chapters, 
and the chapter-headings which indicate the scope and 
general contents of each) no less than of the previous 
volumes belongs to him. He had mapped out the whole 
twelve volumes in this way before his death—an astonish¬ 
ing feat, if clearly understood. But only five of the 
thirteen authors, in the present case, were appointed by 
him. Two or three chapters have been added to his 
scheme, while in the arrangement of the volume and the 
distribution of its chapters the alteration, as compared 
with earlier volumes, has (the editors say) naturally been 

are minor and technical matters. The great 
matter, the point which really signifies, is something very 
different. Here is a history conceived on a new and 
unattempted plan (new and unattempted, at least, on such 
a scale), modern of the modern—the latest thing in 
historical progress, whereby modern history was to be 
justified of her children. Specialisation being the present 
law in history as in all things, and a modem Gibbon, 
who should hold all history in his hand, impossible as a 
modem encyclopaedist of science ; the co-operative principle 
was to be applied, and the field of history occupied by an 
army, with a general and a staff. The principle has been 
used successfully in other things ; it has brought forth 
the Biographical Dictionary, is bringing forth Dr. 
Murray’s great English Dictionary, has produced in 
France excellent literary history. That last might seem a 
hopeful precedent. Why not also excellent historical 
history ? Why not ? lord Acton would try. 

It is tried. And to our mind it is found wanting. 
Because our historians of to-day are not litterateurs. 
The French collaborators in literary history were men of 
letters; our collaborators in historical history too surely 
are not. History is a science, and has increasingly 
tended to develops its scientific aspect. But history is 
also an art, and no history can live, can go down to 
posterity as history, which has not some portion, some 
salt of literary art. Yet our historians, with all too rare 
exceptions, in their specialised pursuit of troth, have 
utterly neglected the art of presenting it. This volume 
is the proof of that neglect. If this neglect really 
resulted in scientific truth, one might reluctantly condone 
the loss for the sake of the gain. But it doe3 not. It is 
still unsafe to accept an historian’s facts without examina¬ 
tion of his sources. Above all, if the facts be mainly 
accurate, falsehood, the personal bias, will yet lurk in the 
presentation of them. 
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The personal equation will not be thrust out. The 
expression of it is exceedingly unattractive, that is all. 

It might be argued this was a gain for truth; were not 
the historian’s setting-forth of unbiassed righteousness just 
as repellent. The thing remains, at the best, a kind of 
historic encyclopedia, whence some day history may be 
quarried. 

All this, or nearly all this, applies to the present 
volume. Polybius is valued as a careful and fair recorder 
rather than a great historian. But Polybius is an artist 
equal to Thucydides beside the volume we are reviewing. 
An infinity of study and pains and sifting may have gone 
to the work of all the thirteen contributors. It is none of 
our contention to dispute it. Each may have been the 
most knowledgeable man that could have been chosen for 
his subject. But in its total result and impression the 
book is a series of stodgy—oh, so stodgy !—articles from a 
very clayey review. An indispensable quarry, perhaps, 
for the historian in spectacles, but—this the apex-bud of 
modern historical development ? Can these dry bones live 
beside Freeman, and Green, and such unscientific amateurs 
as Carlyle and Froude and Macaulay ? Even such an 
early forerunner of the modern scientific school as 
Lingard is a blossomy garden of romance compared tq 
this mechanic dissection of history. Nor as we have 
suggested, can the most resolved scientific method 
eliminate the personal equation. The history of the 
American civil war, for instance, betrays the Northern 
hand throughout. You are invited to take it that the 
North, after a series of victories before Richmond, was 
rolled up in disaster solely because M'Clellan failed to see 
that he had completely beaten the South instead of the 
South beating him : and that Lee only won two victories 
in his life—one by accident, and the other which he 
should not have been allowed to win. Which has this 
truth: that no great general could ever be successful 
against forces even equal, unless the other general made 
mistakes. But the whole war is narrated as a Northerner 
might do, surveying it through a miraculously good 
intelligence service from Washington. Apart from the 
peculiar perspective, however, we have no charge to bring 
against it; save, indeed (an important “save”) that its 
careful ostentation of arrangement leaves the operations 
obscure to anvone who did not know them beforehand. 

As a plodding, though totally inartistic, bringing 
together of information, however, we should be the last to 
question the value of the book. And what laborious plan 
could do to make an organic whole has been done. One 
thing which forcibly strikes one in reading it is that not 
only the revolt from England, but the war between North 
and South, was latent m the seeds of things from the 
beginning. The States were born in the spirit of 
Puritanic revolt. To escape regalism and episcopacy the 
Pilgrim Fathers took ship in the “ Mayflower ” for 
Plymouth. But these mild fliers from before the face of 
the “ Man of Blood,” though the mo3t famous, were not 
they that mattered most in laying the walls of the New 
England. The corner-stone was Massachusetts. And 
the founders of Massachusetts represented the militant, 
aggressive spirit of that sterner Puritanism which was to 
shake Charles I. from his throne, and his head from his 
shoulders. These men of Dorchester deliberately con¬ 
ceived the sowing of a Puritan State over seas, whence, 
with unchecked growth, the new spirit might wax strong 
to war back on the old spirit it was leaving behind on the 
English shores, and assist its own upholders there. From- 
the outset this colony flourished exceedingly, and by 
subdivision spread itself into further settlements along 
the Atlantic sea-board. From the outset it took a bold 
and dominant attitude among the other colonies: the 
gentler brethren of Plymouth were subordinated by its 
ascendency. From the outset it was filled with the true 
and innermost spirit of Puritanism : its aggression, its 
fanaticism, its independence of kings and all government 
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but its own, its Mohammedan intolerance of all religion 
but its own. Spiritual freedom it claimed for itself, denied 
to others. Some of its members differed from Puritan 
orthodoxy: they were cast out. Quakers came, and it 
persecuted them. 

In 1650 two Quaker women landed at Boston. They were 
at once arrested and carefully isolated; their books were 
burnt; they were themselves charged with witchcraft and in 
consequence brutally handled, and after live weeks’ imprison¬ 
ment were sent off to Barbados. Luckily for them, Endicott the 
governor was absent, and they escaped scourging, an omission 
which he regretted on his return. Scarcely were they gone 
when eight more of the sect appeared, and were dealt with in 
Hke fashion. The matter was brought before the federal 
commissioners, who recommended that each colony should 
take steps to exclude the Quakers. ... In none except 
Massachusetts did they meet with greater severity than would 
have been shown to clamorous heretics at that day in almost 
•very country of the civilised world. Even Massachusetts 
was not unanimous. An act imposing the penalty of death in 
•ases of extreme obstinacy was only carried after a hard 
struggle. . . . Under this act three Quakers, two men and 

a woman, were hanged. Certain of tho Boston clergy took a 
leading part in demanding the stringent enforcement of severe 
measures, and in defending the policy of intolerance. 

Puritanism colonised wbat became tbe basis of tbe 
Northern States : and such was the dominant spirit of that 
Puritanism, Aboriginally it held itself as independent of 
the home Government as its weak and embryonic position 
would admit. Already, with tbe accession of James II. in 
England, had come a conflict with his colonial governor, 
Sir Edmund Andros, which forboded tbe greater fight to 
be. America was sprung from the loins of those who 
made the Great Rebellion in England ; was designed by 
.the founders of Massachusetts, its heart and brain, to be 
the incarnation and perpetuation of that spirit which 
overthrew the first Stuart: and it was only a question 
when it should reach the power and opportunity to 
translate its baptismal spirit into political action. When 
the earthquake of American independence, passing under¬ 
neath the sea, heaved upward in the French Revolution, 
America went French with sympathy : trees of liberty, red 
caps, arose and blossomed everywhere; King, Queen, 
Prince, disappeared from street names; and “citizen” 
replaced “Sir ” or “Mr.” But while what became tbe 
North was Puritan bom and bred, Virginia—tbe typical 
Southern State — was of earlier origin, from gentle or 
merchant stock. And one wav or other there was a native 
cleavage between South and North from the beginning. It 
was tbe stvife of Cavalier and Roundhead in obscurer form 
which was left for ultimate decision, though not a slave 
had known Iasb in tlie South. Its course and issue were 
curiously similar in general lines. An authoritative 
history of our great brethren we may welcome as a thing 
ticking, while we regret that it could not have been the 
work of art it is not, besides the work of information 
it is. 


Old English Comedy. 

Setresentative English Comedies. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes, An Historical View of Our Earlier 
Comedy, and Other Monographs by Various Writers. 
Under the General Editorship of Charles Mills Gayley. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

This is the first volume of a series promising to be 
especially valuable, which aims to exhibit the evolution of 
English comedy, by publishing representative specimens 
ef its chief stages, connected by monographs of the 
successive developments of which each play is a type. 
We are glad to know that, when the scheme is fulfilled, it 
Is hoped to add a volume of yet earlier attempts in 
■*oinedy ; and (still more) to “ publish in their proper pro- 
jportioaa tlie materials which have been condensed into the 
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‘Historical View ’ here submitted”—a view of comedy in 
its beginnings which paves the way for the later, though 
early period represented in tlie opening of this volume. 
The volume itself ranges from Thomas Heywood (not the 
better-known Elizabethan Heywood) to the advent of 
Shakespeare. Besides the “view” already mentioned, 
there are only two independent monographs; one on 
“ Green’s Place in Comedy,” by Mr. G. E. Woodberry of 
Columbia University, tbe other on “Shakespeare as a 
Comic Dramatist,” by Prof. Dowden. The others take the 
form of critical essays on the several dramatists repre¬ 
sented ; but they are so wide in their scope as to cover 
the general dramatic development which each dramatist 
typifies, and so form a kind of history. All except two 
(and Prof. Dowden’s monograph) are by American writers. 
They are excellent from a scholarly and good from a 
critical standpoint. From a literary standpoint they are 
mostly good; though one writer shows somewhat too 
much of the vice we have learned to associate with Trans¬ 
atlantic Professors—the endeavour to make obviousness or 
commonplace imposing by needlessly involved and abstract 
expression. Taken altogether, with its careful texts and 
appendices, the book is an excellent piece of work. 

Besides the representative value of its historical scheme, 
it puts into the modern reader’s hands plays which have 
been accessible only to students, such as Heywood s two 
plays; or, like Peel’s play, in bulky and more expensive 
form. To get these eight plays for haH-a-dozen shillings 
is itself a gain, without their admirable setting. It is a 
far cry from the rude and inchoate humour of Heywood, 
boisterous as the laughter of the North wind, to the ornate 
luxury of Green’s verse, and his (by contrast) refined 
comedy. Heywood is for the scholar, his importance is 
historical; one can hardly read him for pleasure. Yet 
there is no sudden flowering of the drama; the gap is 
bridged for us in this book. Udall’s “ Roister Doister ” 
takes a step further: its humour is as blunt and farcical 
as Heywood’s, but there is definite dramatic structure, 
modelled on the Latin drama. Both have the merit that 
their types are English; though Udall hampers himself 
by adapting to tbe English stage conventional. Latin 
characters. It is curious, by the way, to find in this 
uncouth verse (“ Roister Doister ” is unspeakably ragged 
of metre) and obsolete diction familiar phrases of our own 
domestic tongue, such as “ tomboy and. romping 
(spelt “ ramping,” i.e. roving) applied to a girl. Or what 
may admirers of ** The Honeysuckle and the Bee t h i n k 
of these lines from one of the songs ?— 

Custance is as sweet as honey, 

T Imr 1 mVt nnrl kIio mv conev. 


“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” is roaring farce, of the 
kind only possible to your Teuton in the raw state. It 
goes right down to tbe soil, and that is the merit of it. 
There is no botching of classical plays; both substance 
and characters are dug out of the loam, its people have 
trudged from the hedgeside, its incidents have the reek of 
the alehouse. Here occurs the famous drinking-song: 
“Back and side go bare, go bare,” which, together with 
the play, one has always credited to Bishop Still. But 
Mr. Bradley of Oxford now says and shows reason to 
suppose that the play is by one William Stevenson, and 
certainly was never by the Bishop (however natural the 
association of beer with a still); while the song should 
seem to be older than tbe play. Indeed, an older .and 
amplified version of it is given from Dyce’s “ Skelton.” . 

Then, with Lyly’s “ Alexander and Campaspe,” one is 
among the great men, though not the greatest. There, in 
Diogenes, you have an anticipation of Shakespeare’s Timon, 
on his comedy side. But it, and its two differently 
delightful lyrics, are tolerably known: let us pass to a 
comedy unknown, George Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tale.” 
We do not think over highly of it as a whole; certainly 
we cannot see in it wbat Prof. Guromere of Haverford 
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College sees. But there is somewhat in it which attracts us. 
Peele was no doubt a pioneer in the drama. He helped 
to lay the road over which others passed. His blank verse 
is smooth, but monotonous and mostly pedestrian. Nor 
are we clear he did not learn, in this, from Marlowe, 
rather than precede him. In this play there is but one 
blank verse passage of the smallest merit (but, let it be 
said, its verse is incidental to its prose); and that passage 
owes what merit it has to a pale imitation of those sonorous 
graphic muster-rolls in which Marlowe anticipated 
ton. In plot he has some gift, but is not eminent; in 
character-drawing he is feeble. In diction no doubt he 
was really a pioneer. But as a whole, we always feel that 
he was no dramatist by nature, and sacrificed to the stage 
a most original lyric gift. His lyrics aro few, scattered 
with careless casualness through his plays; but when he 
recks least, they aro apt to come right with the happiest 
naivete. There is about Peele’s lyric gift a peculiar child¬ 
like simplicity, joined with sweetest grace, as of the 
Golden Age. Had he given himself, or been free to give 
himself, to its cultivation, he might have left behind him 
a very exquisite and individual body of lyric poetry. In 
this play is a most casual, heedless song, which Peele has 
not troubled to round off, so that it ends with a sense of 
incompleteness; yet the opening of it, to our mind, has 
the truest zest of country pleasure :— 

When .is the Rye reach to the chin, 

And chopcherrie, chopcherrie ripe within. 
Strawberries swimming in die creame. 

And school-boyes playing in the streame ; 

Then 0, then 0, then 0 my true love said, 

Till that time come againe, 

She could not live a maid. 

Those first four lines relish in the mouth. 

But one mere portion of a scene (it is not three pages) 
suggests another possible gift which Peele did not culti¬ 
vate at all—the gift of realism. It is a little Dutch 
painting—a cottage interior ; but homely and living, a 
link between Elizabethan England and the England of 
Thomas Hardy. For Peele was (probably) a Devon man, 
and it is a Devon cottage. The smith and his old wife 
Madge are the rustics :— 

Madge. Welcome, Clunch and good fellows all that come 
with my good man; for my good man's sake, come on, sit 
down ; here is a piece of cheese and a pudding of my own 
making. . . . 

Frouck. Gammer, thou and thy good man sit lovingly 
together. We come to chat and not to eat. 

Smith : Well, masters, if you will eat nothing, take away. 
Come, wbat do we to pass away the time ? Lay a crab in the 
fire to roast for lamb’s-wool. What, shall we have a game at 
trump or rull to drive away the time, how say you ? . . . 

.Antic. This sport does well: but methinks, Gammer, a 
merry winter’s tale would drive away the time trimly. Come, 
I am sure you are not without a score. . . . 

Feol. Look you, Gammer, of tho Giant and the King's 
Daughter, and I know not what. I have seen the day when I 
was a little one, you might have drawn mo a mile after you 
with such a discourse. 

Madge. Well, since you be so importunate, my good man 
shall fill the pot and get him to bed; they that ply their work 
must keep good hours. One of you go lie with aim : he is a 
clean-skinned man, I tell you, without either spavin or wind- 
gall ; so I am content to drive away tho time with an old 
wives’ winter’s tale. 

Fantastic. No better hay in Devonshire, a’ my word, 
Gammer, I’ll be one of your audience. 

Feol. And 1 another, that’s fiat 

Ant. Then must I to bed with the good man. Bona nor, 
Gammer; good night, Frolic. 

Smith. Come on, my lad, thou slialt take thy unnatural 
rest with me. [.Exeunt Smith and Antic.] 

Feol. Yet this vantage shall wo have of them in tho morn¬ 
ing, to bo ready at the sight thereof extempore. 

e o o o o 

Madge. Once upon a time there was a King or a Lord or 
a Duke that had a fairdanghtcr, the fairest that ever was ; as 


white as snow, and as red as blood ; and once upon a time hi* 
daughter was stolen away, and he sent all his men to seek out 
his daughter. . . . O Lord, I quite forgot, there was a 

Conjurer, and this Conjurer could do anything, and he tuned 
himself into a great Dragon, and carried tho King’s Daughter 
away in his mouth to a Castle that he made of stone. . . - 

0,1 forget; she (ho I would say) turned a proper young ma* 
to a Bear in the night, and a man in the day, and keeps by 
a cross, . . . and ho made his Lady run mad. 


From Behind the Veil, 

The Souls ok Black Folk. Essays and Sketches. By 

W. E. Burghardt du Bois. (Chicago : McClurg.) 

This “ nigger question,” as Carlyle called it, i3 very 
instant across the Atlantic; in Mr. Du Bois’ words, the 
problem of the century is the problem of the colour-line. 
Nor is it by any means a purely Transatlantic matter. 
This is the age of inter-racial communication; Japan is 
already a material factor in naval calculations and in 
science: the Chinese, they say, are cleverer still, and 
soon one-fourth of humanity will awaken in that great 
Empire. The tribal or national stage was a necessary 
one in human evolution, but it was essentially a necessary 
evil. Religion, literature and, most notably, sciences are 
bringing the races of men together; and to say that the 
Anglo-Saxon or any other race is the race of the future 
is sheer myopia. The race of the future will not bear 
the name of any race now extant; rather does philosophic 
and prophetic anthropology see a new breed of men, as yet 
nameless, which shall combine the intellect and religious 
and literary genius of the Jew with Anglo-Saxon honesty 
and courage, Chinese thrift, negro melody, French wit 
and logic, German thoroughness and Italian beauty. Bat 
the hour is not yet. 

If we realise that racial intermingling is to be tho 
inevitable and enviable characteristic of the generations 
yet unborn, wc shall turn to Carlyle’s “ Quashes," to tho 
bloody bestiality of a modem lynching, or to such an 
eloquent and temperately passionate book as this, with 
some sense that the American drama of to-day tvpifiee, 
in degree, the many difficulties and dangers which must 
attend the metamorphosis of a caterpillar into a butterfly, 
of a “ probably arboreal ”—as Stevenson calls him— 
into a “ human,” or of national into universal man. In 
the life of any individual, an acom or a duchess, or in 
the corporate life of the human society, it is the 
transitional periods—of birth or efflorescence or adole¬ 
scence—that are the seasons of Sttirm und Drang. Through 
such a critical period America, with her seventy millions 
of white and ten millions of black, is now passing, for 
the black are multiplying, we believe, more rapidly than 
the white, as in the past: and two millions of mulattoes— 
mostly, of course, illegitimate, born of white fathers— add 
their significance to the total. 

Mr. Du Bois is himself “ bone of the bone, and flesh of 
the flesh of them that live within the Veil.” Nevertheless, 
lie possesses a command over the liner qualities of English 
which greatly enhances the poignancy and pathos, tho 
yearning and the hope, of his terrible protest and indict¬ 
ment. Believing as we do, on the grounds of past record, of 
biological probability and of relative cranial capacity, that 
the negro is, at present, the white man’s inferior in almost 
everything save the creation of melody, we are, despite this 
conviction, and the prejudice which it inevitahly.engenders, 
bound to sympathise with Mr. Du Bois after reading this 
book. We can hardly doubt that it will make converts. 
Not that our belief, as such, is shaken, but that the 
apparent deduction from it, the conclusion that “ the 
nigger lias got to go,” and that the earth will be, as it is, 
the white man’s, is now seen to be less than logically 
sound. It is not taking a large or scientific view to 
regard Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. Booker Washington, or 
Mr. Du Bois as “ sports,” significant of nothing save the 
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freakiness of tlie laws of heredity. Nor is there any basis 
for the view, implicitly held by the man in the American 
or the English street, that the negro race is the one thing 
in the whole universe not subject to the supreme cosmic 
law of evolution, of progress, of uprising, of promise and 
of hope. This race is as much bound to reacli to higher 
things as the nebula to become a solar system, or the 
crawling reptile a bird. Nor is he so far behind in the 
race as we think, or as, fifty years ago, we thought woman 
was. Mighty is the influence of environment, and Mr. Du 
Bois adds no small share to our knowledge of that 
environment as gained over the matutinal cigarette. He 
has seen things which do indeed suggest “ that Clod is 
really dead ” ; and he tells of them in words which 
quicken disgust and shame. Withal lie has a temperance 
and a candour that compel our credence. He makes no 
preposterous claims. He is no party to that most 
ridiculous and most patently branded of all lies that 
“ one man is as good as another.” He does not even 
stake his claim upon an appeal to those great principles 
of mercy and of love, in which only the most optimistic 
amongst us can hope to find the solution of what is 
essentially a biological problem. Uather does he en¬ 
deavour to state the case as it is, sometimes in simple 
prose, as in “ Of the Training of Illack Men,” sometimes 
m words of eloquent sincerity as in “Of the Passing of 
the First-Born.” We have marked many passages to 
quote, for their beauty ; but we would do the book the 
justice to refrain. For its end is not such beauty, or 
indeed anything less than the beauty of holiness, to be 
attained for his and every race only through suffering. 

Education—in its widest sense the nearest approach to 
a panacea for human ills—is Mr. Du Bois’ remedy. 
Therein, of course, he is right, as in his discussion of it 
he is sound. But how slow is the coming of that sanative 
force. Forty-two years ago a great man, still living, gave 
to the world a tract on education, which he has lived 
to see reprinted in a sixpenny edition. Heading that 
little hook to-day, can one say that the world yet knows, 
despite its influence, what education really means? Yet 
that knowledge, with healing in its wings for black and 
white, must come as surely as did cosmos from chaos, 
and light out of darkness, or as will the risen future from 
the rising present and the lowly past. 


Wild Wales. 

A Bck of North Waits. By S. Baring-Gould. 

(Methuen. Gs.) 

Tui:hf. is no more industrious maker of hooks now living 
than Mr. Baring-Ciould. His mind is a warehouse of 
miscellaneous knowledge, and his energy of production 
simply astonishing. But his latest work hardly does him 
justice, for though he has brought together a great 
quantity of useful matter connected with the history and 
antiquities of North Wales, he leaves his stones in a 
very formless heap. It is difficult, indeed, to see how he 
could have built a balanced structure out of such 
heterogeneous materials, and there are so many interesting 
things contained in these three hundred pages that we 
need not he hyper critical. 

“ Without a knowledge of the history of a country in 
which one travels, more than half its interest is lost.” 
Beginning with that excellent truism, and the warning 
that his book is “ not intended as a Guide, hut merely as 
an introduction to North Wales, for the use of intending 
visitors,” the author proceeds to give a sketch, occupying 
only twenty pages, of the history of the principality down 
to the proclamation of the first Prince of Wales, the infant 
son of Edward I., in 1301. This sketch is useful for 
reference, but is altogether too meagre to have any other 
value. With Anglesey, then, for a commencement, Mr. 
Baring-Gould ranges over almost the whole of North 


Wales, with a running commentary of ancient legend 
and modern anecdote. The “ intending visitor,” by the 
time he is half through the book, will be inclined to ask 
why he should go to a country teeming with legends 
nearly all of which are without historical foundation. 
Even the grave of Gelert is a fraud, and that fine tale of 
the noble hound, the only Welsh story which has ever 
caught the English imagination, is proved to be a folk¬ 
tale common to all the ancient languages of Asia and 
Europe. The worth of the story is not wounded, but 
why go to Beddgelert, when one might stay at home and 
read it in the original Sanskrit ? The book is really a 
confusing one to any hut a most attentive reader. He is 
carried at a breath from the eighteenth century to the 
eighth, from Taliessin to George Herbert, from Julius 
Agricola to Anne Griffiths. It should not be read, as its 
author suggests, before a visit to the country, but taken 
as supplementary to the guide-book, and what is told of 
each place referred to on the spot. 

Many English visitors to North Wales carry away no 
very pleasant impression of the people among whom they 
have sojourned. Mr. Baring-Gould is concerned to 
defend the Welsh character, and much undoubtedly is to 
be said in its favour. The standard of culture amoDg the 
working folk is higher than in England. Their intelli¬ 
gence is certainly developed by the necessity of learning 
two languages, hut they have also a superior tradition of 
good taste in many matters. Listen to the conversation 
of the local tradesmen in the bar-room of a small Welsh 
hotel on Sunday night: you will find it to be of music, 
politics or theology, and the subject will be discussed 
with real knowledge and real appreciation. Such public 
amusements as they allow themselves (the drama is taboo) 
are much more refined than those in which the English 
villager delights. Yet it is admitted that in sexual 
morality they are no better than their Saxon neighbours ; 
indeed, it is explained that “ the Celtic idea of marriage 
was not that of the German, and woman in Celtic lands 
did not stand so high in dignity and in popular esteem 
as Tacitus shows us was the case among the Teutons.” 
To some extent this difference still exists. A certain 
readiness in mendacity sometimes attributed to the Welsh 
is set down as resulting from centuries of oppression ; 
yet through those centuries tho whole history of the 
conflict between Saxon and Briton is one series of 
treacheries, fratricides and domestic outrages between 
the people whose struggle for freedom we are invited 
to applaud, yet who were never sufficiently in earnest to 
unite honestly against the common foe. There is not, 
so far as one can learn from Mr. Baring-Gould, in the 
legendary lore of Wales, any such high ideal of manhood 
and heroism as we find in the Norse Sagas. Even King 
Arthur suffers sadly in the Welsh versions of his history, 
and cuts a very sorry figure in the two anecdotes related, 
of him here. That there exists a great quantity of native 
Welsh literature, both ancient and modern, which is 
highly prized by those who still speak the language, 
is well enough known. Mr. Baring-Gould, like George 
Borrow and many another writer, admires and quotes 
from this literature. Yet, while we have translations or 
adaptations of poems written in tongues and in times 
far more remote, which yet have become classics in our 
own language by virtue of an inherent quality of greatness 
independent of idiom and convention, has anything from 
all the poetry of Wales taken root in our soil ? 

For all its history of perpetual strife, for all the litera¬ 
ture in which that history is (none too faithfully) preserved, 
tho real charm of North Wales to an English visitor must, 
lie in its mountains and lakes, and of these Mr. Bar'ng- 
Gould has little to say. His book is the work of a student, 
and full credit must be given him for the industry and 
knowledge he displays; hut it is carelessly written, even 
ungrammatical in places. A good index is indispensable 
to such a work, ana the index here is incomplete. For 
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example, the legend of Tristram and Iseult is mentioned 
\ n , e neither of their names, nor that of King 

Arthur, is indexed. The photographs which illustrate the 
ocoJc are good, though commonplace. 


Sordello Considered. 

SoitKELLo axd Cuxizza. By Eugene Benson. (Dent.) 

q Ix , f. ven partially interested in poetry have heard of 
Bordello; for all have heard of—and some read—the 

amous poem of Browning, while some also have read the 
yet more widely famous reference to Sordello in Dante’s 
greatest poem. But withal he remains a cloudy figure 
more talked of than known. In Browning he is an 
ideal character, the vehicle of Browning’s psychology 
and Browning himself, necromantically evoked from 
the ashes of a few fragmentary records, with abound¬ 
ing Ppehc license of invention and manipulated fact. 
J- ante s Sordello incurs only less suspicion of being one 
among the many avatars of Dante in the “ Divina G'om- 
niedia. In the sweet valley of the ante-Purgatorio he 
advances to greet his brother-Mantuan poet, Virgil, and 
acts as temporary guide for the travellers; a guide full 
ot stern and lofty patriotic comment. There and else¬ 
where Dante honours him as a scholarly and recluse public 
man, a figure in Italian politics, a writer in Latin and 
courUy Italian. But if there be some warrant for this 
*?. bordellos closing years, such is not the Sordello 
chiefly seen across the turbulent background of earlier 
thirteenth century life and politics. To set forth what is 
actually known of him from the most recent study and 
research is the object of Mr. Eugene Benson’s tiny 

Of a truth there is little indeed known ; and Mr. Benson 
tollows the usual precedent in such cases. A book he is 
\ owed to make, be it ever so small: therefore he ekes out 
his one pennyworth of bread with an intolerable deal of 
sac * judiciously fills in a scanty sprinkle of fact with a 
vastness of background and fancy. It becomes rather a 
toilsome process to pick out the facts from the setting in 
» ‘n j ' e ^ r a ^ m09 f disappear. Yet the facts are carefully 
handled, and the accessories are sketched in with a 
picturesquely literary touch. But apart from the bare 
tacts Mr. Benson’s picture of Sordello cannot be trusted, 
its inferences and so forth are work of imagination, and a 
perfectly, unfailingly biassed imagination. He holds the 
modern naturalistic, or so-called “ pagan ” creed ; and all 
his endeavours are consistently directed towards repre¬ 
senting and exalting Sordello as the champion of that creed, 
towards setting up eveiything in mediaeval life which he can 
lit m with that creed, and knocking down all which he 
cannot. The whole of meditevalism is viewed exclusively 
from this personal standpoint, giving us a picture of which 
our sole complaint is that nothing so one-sided can possibly 
be true. He proceeds on the assumption that Sordello must 
have been a fine fellow because Dante admired him; 
therefore what goes to exalt him is credible and admissible, 
what makes against him is incredible and to be rejected, 
unless facts are too stubborn. Accordingly a series of 
statements or deductions from facts by one of Bordello's 
best biographers are not even related to us—they are too 
derogatory.. let he retains nothing without warrant, 
though his inferences (as we have said) are mostly work 
of fancy. 

Sordello, in strict fact, appears as a splendid young 
Don Juan. Attached to the famous Ezzelino da Romano, 
at the instigation of that unscrupulous person and his 
brother he ran away with their sister Cunizza (herself a 
brilliant lady of many intrigues) from her husband. He 
soon quarrefled with Ezzelino, and fled for refuge to the 
.cords of Onigo. There he eloped with their sister, 
and left her. Having thus made North Italy too 


hot to hold him, he fled to Count Raymond Berenger of 
Toulouse, at whose court he lived for years, sometimes 
wandering to other courts, brilliant in bonnes fortunes and 
poetry—a true Provencal troubadour. Later he went with 
Raymond’s son-in-law, Charles of Anjou, on his Silician 
conquest; finally fell into disgrace with him, was im¬ 
prisoned, released at the Pope’s request, and lived the 
rest of his life with Guido Cavalcanti’s father, where 
young Dante doubtless saw him. In his later years he 
became a serious writer of Latin works, averse to war and 
politics. But the best he has left us i 3 his Provencal 
poetry, sometimes amatory, finer yet when satirical, as in 
the famous Lament for his friend BLacas. That is all 
we really know of the dashing, love-making poet and 
warrior, who in his sober days won the esteem of Dante, 
and who preluded after his fashion to the sun-burst of 
Italian song. For his Italian poems are lost to us. Think 
wnat you will of him, it must bs in the end conjecture, a 
pleasant sport of the imagination. 


T rees. 

Thi; Tree Book. By Mary Rowles Jarvis. (Line. 
3s. net.) 

We can imagine no more delightful and inspiring subject 
than that suggested by the title of this volume; but 
although the subject may have been pleasant enough to 
the author, she has written it without a touch of inspira¬ 
tion. There are, we imagine, only two ways in which 
such a book could successfully be written—the scientific 
way or the appreciative way. As to the scientific way, 
Mrs. Jarvis has hardly a hint of it; and as to the 
appreciative way she has, in any real sense, still less. 
This is, in fact, a volume of short-and jerky paragraphs, 
full of commonplaces and trivial reflections. Any lover 
of our English country, any one with any real knowledge 
of it, we might suppose, who had the smallest gift for 
words, might have done better. The author appears to 
have an equal passion for vagueness and the obvious. 
Th us we read of the Elm :— 

Tliere are miles of country in the Midlands without a 
single good specimen, and from this fact and the rarity of its 
seed ripening, it has been contended that it is not a true 
native of Britain, but an importation brought over with some 
other good things by Julius ( hesar. 

“ There are mile3 of country in the Midlands without a 
single good specimen . .* .” What, precisely, does 

that mean ? There are miles of country in other parts of 
England, possibly, without good specimens, but we know 
as fine elms in the Midlands as may be found in this 
island. Then the author concludes her chapter on the 
Chestnut with these words :— 

A chestnut in full bloom and fragrance well deserves its 
name of the giant s nosegay, and a scene such as the great 
Chestnut Avenue in Bushev Park is a vista in fairyland. 

Really such writing as that should be left to local guide 
books. 

Concerning the Ash the author naturally quotes the 
usual rhyme and then proceeds . 

These aphorisms of the weather-wise arc generally correct. 
If, as on rare occasions, the ash is first in leaf a wet summer 
surely follows, and in damp and mild seasons its leaves mav 
be retained after the oaks are bare. 

To which we can only reply that in our experience 
the old rhyme has no justification whatever. But wc 
have no patience to follow the author through these 
wearisome chapters; we close the book with the feeling 
that a noble subject has been treated without respect. 
We do not doubt the writer’s love for trees, but indiscreet 
affection expressed in print is much worse than the 
affection which keeps silence. 
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The little book is fully illustrated from photographs; 
some are good, others quite uncharacteristic. The elm 
and the larch have been treated most scurvily, and even 
the apple tree is not a 'good example. In a word “ The 
Tree Book” as a whole iB a very poor performance. We 
cannot conceive to whom it is likely to be of any practical 
use. It makes us weary for some of the old writers who 
at least had a sense of words and a serene joy in the 
serenity and loveliness of trees. When trees come down 
to the level of journalistic treatment we retire into our 
garden to learn humbleness. 


Temperance in All Things. 

A Plea for a Simpler Life. By George S. Keith. 

(Black. Sixpenny edition.) 

“ They that strive for the mastery are temperate in all 
things,” says St. Paul. It might be the motto for this 
admirable little book, which begins, with a sixpenny 
edition, its ninth year of existence. Or its pages might be 
epitomized in that fitting apophthegm, “ You have a fine 
set of teeth; see that you do not dig your grave with 
them.” On this matter of over-feeding, scientific evidence 
in favour of Dr. Keith’s views was forthcoming at last 
month’s Sanitary Congress at Bradford, and though those 
of us who knew him can hardly withhold the gibe that 
his gaunt and ascetic form was an unfortunate com¬ 
plement to his arguments, yet I 10 undoubtedly had much 
truth on his side. Dr. Keith objected to drugs, to alcohol, 
and to over-feeding, especially upon meat. Since the book 
was written the giving of drugs has reached a stage that 
is largely scientific, and his warning, which must still be 
considered hyberbolic, may well be ignored. When he 
tells us that he never gave a child a dose of calomel we 
can only shrug our shoulders. As regards alcohol he was 
right. The facts about that valuable poison, accumulated, 
put to the proof again and again during the last decade 
in the psychological laboratories of Germany and America 
and France, are now, though daily questioned and ignored, 
quite beyond question, and the belief of Dr. Keith that 
alcohol in disease is a temporary loan at heavy interest— 
often nevertheless necessary — is now an established 
scientific fact. I 11 many other cases, also, we may see how 
the clinician of the old school, trained to observe, amved 
at conclusions which the modern race of laboratory inves¬ 
tigators have since confirmed. Here and there, as is 
inevitable in a book written eight years ago, one comes 
across statements since disproved, as indeed also views 
never really tenable; but Dr. Keith’s burden, plain living 
and high thinking, is, of course, as true as ever, nor has 
it often been more admirably sustained. Whilst earnestly 
recommending this new edition of a salutary and sane 
little book, and whilst admitting that the question of the 
desirability of its publication for general and uncritical 
reading may be waived, we would make two deprecatory 
comments. The first is that whilst Dr. Keith’s strictures 
upon artificial teeth are plausible, it would be a thousand 
pities were they accepted. His maxim is, practically, the 
fewer teeth the better : “ which is absurd.” Many people 
who do not possess such teeth would be the happier for 
acquiring them, and not vice-versa. Even with thirty-two 
sound teeth, one can eat in moderation, it is to be 
supposed. The second point is that, though much truth 
may, in measure, be conceded, after the criticism of these 
years, to I)r. Keith’s conception of what constitutes over¬ 
feeding, this book will doubtless, in the present awful 
prevalence of tuberculosis, be read by many consumptive 
persons, who may attach credence to his encomiums upon 
the “ starvation ” treatment of consumption. Here he was 
not only wrong, but very seriously and regrettably wrong. 
The matter has been put to the proof all the world over, 
and that is its verdict. But the book is worth everyone’s 
reading- _ 


The 1892 Haeckel. 

The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst 

Haeckel. (Black. Sixpenny edition.) 

In this transcript of an address delivered at Altenburg in 
1892 we have the famous zoologist and monist of Jena 
in a mood far less aggressive, far less dogmatic, far more 
reverent, and far more truly scientific than in his “ Welt- 
Riithsel ” of eight years later. Indeed, but for the 
assertion of the carbon-theory of the origin of life, and 
the support of Max Verwom’s brilliant but discredited 
researches into the psychology of the bacteria, the volume 
contains nothing, on the positive side, that is not 
consonant with scientific truth. That it will be more 
widely read than ever, and deservedly so, cannot be 
questioned. Brilliance of thought, pellucid clearness of 
expression, combined—in this volume, at any rate—with 
something of that true religious feeling which is so fine 
and so noble in Herbert Spencer—such are its qualities. 
One cannot but deeply regret that in a few years Haeckel 
should have forgotten or altered the estimate formed in 
this “Confession” of the value of Christianity to the 
world, and should have permitted himself, as he does in 
the later volume, to alienate the sympathies of all who, 
like him, are seeking the truth, by his grossly unfair and 
injudicial statements, which dwell upon burnings at the 
stake, torture on the rack, and all the other enormities 
which the gentle Nazarene strove to make for ever 
impossible, but omit to mention the countless works of 
mercy and charity which glorified his name. 

A word as to Haeckel's hylozoism, that old and splendid 
theory which attributes life, in its measure, to every atom 
in the universe. The failure of the carbon and all other 
theories to explain the origin of life, lends additional 
support to the Greek belief so well championed by Haeckel 
to-day, that life is indeed inherent in matter. But if 
Haeckel ever writes another book—and it would be a 
thousand pities if the unworthy “ Welt-Riithsel ” were to 
close his great career—he will be able to adduce new and 
powerful evidence in favour of hylozoism. Says Haeckel, 
“ these changes become truly intelligible to us only if we 
conceive these atoms not as dead masses, but as living 
elementary particles endowed with the power of attraction 
and repulsion.” Surely no one will ever again think of 
atoms as “ dead masses ” who has seen radium under the 
microscope showering forth fiery sparks by the mere 
activity of the atoms within it. The simplest atom known 
consists of some seven hundred portions, each moving at a 
speed of nearly two hundred thousand miles in a second. 
In the light of the discovery of electrons we think that no 
defence is needed for the doctrine which commends itself 
to all lovers of broad and high conceptions—the doctrine 
that everything lives. When Jacques told Rosalind “’tis 
good to be sad and say nothing,” she answered “ Why, 
then, ’tis good to be a post.” A post is made of wood 
formed from their food by living cells of the past—a thing 
wonderful enough—and its whirling atoms are alive in a 
very real sense. Better things failing, it is good to be a 
post. 


Other New Books. 

A Few Remarks. By Simeon Ford. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Mr. Ford is by way of being a humourist, and his humour 
is of the sort known as American. He belongs to a school 
now almost old fashioned, a school, indeed, which we are 
rather sorry to find still alive. Of real humour there is 
hardly a trace in this volume, but there is a good deal of 
the verbal quaintness which so easily raises a smile. The 
pity is that Mr. Ford, in common with others who have 
practised the same kind of fun, cannot steer clear of 
vulgarity. 
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The author lets us understand that he is an hotel- 
keeper ; whether his point of view is that of an 
hotel-keeper we cannot say. He writes on all manner 
of subjects, from Turkish baths to landlords in Cuba, 
from California to bank-notes. Each subject is treated 
precisely like its neighbour, and each subject is treated 
with characteristic shallowness tempered with touches of 
superficial ’cuteness. We cannot describe Mr. Ford’s 
manner, nor would it be possible to summarize his point 
of view. Only quotation can do justice to his way. 
We select a few passages almost at random. In “At a 
Turkish Bath ” we read:— 

If these remarks, which are meant to he deliciously light 
and playful, appear to you to lie fraught with an underlying 
varicose vein of gloom, do not pass them by, but remember 
that they are in the interest of science. 

That “varicose vein of gloom” is an example of Mr. 
Ford’s taste. Here are other mixed examples:— 

It is every man’s duty to become patriotic at least once a 
year, especially when it can lie done for ten dollars a plate, 
including wine. 

There are times, of courso, when it pays to be exclusive. 
Xoali was doubtless better off in the ark, mingling with his 
own set, than he would have been out in tho swim with the 
vulgar herd. 

And speaking of suicides (I always wax oloquent when I 
get on this subject, for it is one with which I am thoroughly 
conversant), it is strange that, with all tho new and beautiful 
hotels which have of late been erected, our old place still 
continues to be the favoured resort for that class of trade. 

At this point we take leave of Mr. Ford. People wbo 
like this kind of thing will find three hundred and 
forty pages of it in “ A Few Remarks.” 


The H.A.C. in South Africa. Edited by Basil Williams 
and Erekine Childers. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A volume which will doubtless be interesting to the men 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, but of small public 
appeal. Not that the H.A.C. did not acquit themselves 
well, but we have had so many books of the sort that our 
appetite was long since satisfied. In the introductory 
chapter we read: “ From first to last and in various 
capacities 193 members of the Regiment served in South 
Africa—a number which may assuredly be regarded with 
just and abiding pride.” But is it not a little absurd to 
devote a book to the doings of 193 men ? If wars are to 
have printed records on this scale there would indeed be 
no end to the books which would be written. 

The narrative is simple and rather pleasantly unsophisti¬ 
cated ; for the rest, it goes over old ground, now so 
familiar that we seem to know it almost as well as London 
streets. Perhaps the most interesting thing in the volume, 
and certainly the most valuable, is Captain and Brevet- 
Major Budworth’s review of the regiment’s work. 
Amongst other wise and practical things the writer says: 
“ Composite volunteer regiments, in my opinion, have no 
advantages to recommend them.” In an appendix a list 
is given of the members of the H.A.C. who served in 
South Africa. 


'The Shambles of Science; extracts from the Diary of 
Two Students of Physiology. By Lizzy Lind af Hageby 
and Leisa K. Schartau. (Ernest Bell.) 

These two women members of the Scandinavian Anti- 
Vivisection movement have attended numerous physiolo¬ 
gical demonstrations for the purpose of obtaining a degree. 
They changed their minds, however, and have published 
this book, whilst abandoning their studies as “ nobody 
objecting to experiments on animals could have a chance 
of obtaining a degree.’’ This, of course, is nonsense; but 


certainly no one who could write a serious chapter on the 
sufferings of a decapitated frog, or the agonies of a 
“ trembling heart ” held in the observer’s hand, and 
entirely removed from the rest of the body, would have 
any chance of obtaining any distinction which depended 
on the possession of information. “No person of truly- 
refined mind could be a vivisector ” ; the Pasteur Institute 
a palace of “ well-paid quackery ” ; such erroneous state¬ 
ments, contradicted on the same page, as “ Morphia is not 
an anaesthetic ”; with personal insults heaped upon the 
memory of Pasteur and the character of Lord Lister: such 
are the essential features of a book which can serve only 
to strengthen the hands of those workers against whom its 
shafts of ignorance and mis-statement are directed. 
Fortunately the invaluable work now done by women 
doctors in the zenanas of the East, in Algeria, and many 
other parts of the world where men are forbidden to 
approach the other sex, more than compensates for the 
area of good paper and the hours of the compositors’ 
time squandered in the production of such a volume as 
this. 


Dr. George Wyld’s “ Notes of My Life ” (Kegan, Paul) 
is a curious little book, made up of personal reminiscences, 
reflections on all manner of subjects, and notes on law 
reform and the like. The author claims that during the 
past thirty years he has been instrumental in bringing 
about a more philosophical relationship between the two 
Schools of Medicine; that he practically introduced into 
Great Britain the substitution of calf-lymph vaccination 
for the old arm-to-arm method; that he practically 
inaugurated the Liberal Unionist Party, and various 
other things. In an epilogue, Dr. Wyld explains what 
Spiritualism has taught him, but the explanation, it must 
be confessed, is as loose and vague as such things 
usually are. 

New Editions : The latest issues in Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall’s “Fireside Dickens” are “David Copperfield,” 
“Dombey and Son,” and “Reprinted Pieces. —Messre. 
Macmillan have just issued, in a two shilling edition, 
“ Tom Brown at Oxford,” with Sidney Hall’s illustrations. 
—To their “ Temple Bible ” series Messrs. Dent have 
added “Tobit and the Babylonian Apocryphal Writings,” 
edited by Dr. Sayee, and “ Wisdom and the Jewish 
Apocryphal Writings,” edited by Mr. W. B. Stevenson. 


Fiction. 

Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. (Macmillan. 

6s.) 

It stimulates reflection to compare these unidyllic “ idyls ” 
with tho equally philo-Semitic work of Grace Aguilar. 
When Miss Aguilar was writing, more than fifty years 
ago, she had so little idea of our modem appetite for the 
terminology of sects and trades, that much of her work 
reads as though Jewish life and ritual expressed them¬ 
selves in nothing individual and untranslatable. Read 
Mrs.Wolfenstein on the other hand, and you bump against 
an unfamiliar word on almost every page. The hero is a 
Bochurlh (little scholar) who lives with his grandmother, 
the baker of the Shalets or Sabbath dinners for the Jews, 
in the Judengasse of an Austrian village. Such a raise en 
seine assures the reader of an amount of intimate local 
colour in a short book which would be sought for in vain 
in the whole of “The Vale of Cedars.” The result, we 
are bound to say, is a piece of literature of conspicuous 
merit, bubbling with a pathos whose only drawback is the 
prophecy it makes of a Jewish substitute for the Kail¬ 
yard. Ending though the book does with the murderous 
attack of an anti-Semitic mob upon “ the Gass,” there is 
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mucli humour by the way. An early instance is the proof 
of old Maryam’s ability to “ pasken [answer ritual 
questions] as well as any rabbi.” The cat, it seems, had 
licked the cream. “ ‘ Wai! ’ I cried, ' the cream is trefa ’ 
[ritually unclean, hence forbidden], for Miz hail just 
finished gnawing a jawbone . . . Then I thought of 

Maryam. ‘If Miz washed his snout after the soup-bone,’ 
said Maryam, ‘ the cream is not trefa.’ I knew that Miz 
always did wash after eating, so we had the cream for 
supper.” 

Both Maryam and her grandson are portraits charming 
enough to melt even Gentiles capable of believing in the 
torture of “ the miraculous Host.” Of the two the boy is 
the more memorable, whether he is accusing the Shechinah 
of stealing cheeses, or sacrificing his dinner or gossiping 
like a newspaper, he is always natural. In fine, “Idyls 
of the Gass ” should be read. 


Strawrerry Leaves, lly A. Leaf. (Nash, t's.) 

A. Leaf is certainly not a fig leaf, and if, as the con¬ 
nection of the title implies, he is a “strawberry leaf,” 
there should be some casting down of golden crowns upon 
his devoted but unquestionably audacious head. 11 is 
theme is a duchess whose dressmaker’s bill is not paid by 
her husband. “ In the sight of God,” as the phrase used 
to run, she differs not at all from any other speculator in 
sex. She is not so much portrayed for us as opened— 
opened with a laugh and a jeer. True, we never pounce 
upon her in the commission of her adulteries, but we 
know quite enough to satisfy a jury; and all with a sense 
that she is a figure of comedy, and that we are not to 
mind. 

The book is a natural outcome of the vogue enjoyed by 
“The Visits of Elizabeth,” which it cannot be said to 
imitate because it makes a quite candid and sincere appeal 
to the taste for scandalous memoirs. The author, like 
many another, has yet to learn that certain things cannot 
be said in salons because they would be overheard ; and 
such phrases as “ beat-about-the-bush tactics,” “ don’t- 
care-a-damn lapse,” proclaim him insensitive to all 
beauties of style except “ crispness.” Yet is his book 
very clever. That limpid sinner, his duchess, who dis¬ 
liked the lover who “ insisted on Bowdlerising her ” to 
her face and worshipping her in an “abstract, purpose¬ 
less, Pelleas-Ettarean way,” is alive to her finger-tips. 
The narrative of her conquest of the Duke of St. Ayr is as 
sparkling a bit of hard satire as one could ask for, under 
the title of “how the great mate.” Less convincing is 
the episode of her entrance into the exclusive circle of a 
duchess of spotless repute. “ The Saint,” says the author, 
“ had struck the right chord in appealing to the Duchess 
to give her a hoist back on to the prosy path of domes¬ 
ticity.” Be it added that it is not domesticity which is 
prosy in this curious book. Prosy is its love, and prosy 
is its sin. A. Leaf is too sagacious, too youthfully 
sagacious, to make them anything else. 


The Composite Lady. By Thomas Cobb. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

The “ Composite Lady ” is written in Mr. Cobb’s familiar 
style; the action developed by dialogue, and the whole 
based on the lightest of stories. It is undeniably well 
done, and one reads the dialogue with amusement and 
interest, if not with conviction. For now-a-days the young 
man of twenty-five with £15,000 a year is so experienced 
that one hesitates to believe he could find absorbing 
amusement in unearthing the original of a picture exhibited 
in the Academy. And the original, of course, is not to be 
found ; for she is an ideal, a skilful blend of red, white, 
and blue. But the young man of wealth and leisure will 
not or cannot understand that “Juliet” is a composite 
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lady, one-third the artist’s sister, one-third a designing 
widow, and one-third an artist’s model. So he falls in love 
with all three, taking to his heart one-third of the picture 
each day, so to speak, and thus enabling the author to 
postpone the inevitable to the last page. The story rattles 
along, with calls, a yacht, a country cottage, a breach of 
promise action settled out of court; one chapter lingers on 
the verge of a scandal, and another shows the penalties of 
the merest kiss. But Mr. Cobb draws his women better 
than his hero. The picture on the cover must surely be a 
libel on everyone concerned, for the young man of fashion 
looks like an ostler, while “ Juliet ” has the appearance 
of the vanishing lady in a fury of flames. 


Notes on Novels. 

/ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection tvill follow.] 

The lb u se ox the Sands. By Charles Marriott. 

By the author of “ Love with Honour.” The book deals 
with an idea of Imperial policy which is to unite the 
Empire. The hero of the story is President of the Board 
of Trade, who, in order to pass his Imperial Shipping 
Bill, becomes a shipowner. Incidentally there are experi¬ 
ments in platonic a fleet ion and other matters. A serious 
book, and one which seems to mark a new phase in the 
author's work. (Lane, (is.) 

The MS. in a 11ed Box. 

Dedicated to its unknown author by the publisher, who 
tells again the story of the mysterious manuscript in a 
prefatory note. On the cover we find the red box accom¬ 
panied by the Della Robbia plaque from the Florentine 
Foundling Hospital. The book proves to be an historical 
romance on somewhat conventional lines, opening in the 
year 1G”7, when the narrator was “as blithe and merry 
as any young fellow in the world.” The plot turns on the 
contests of Englishmen with Dutch interlopers in the 
northern counties. (Lane. 7s.) 

The Got .hen Rapids or By Richard Henry Savage. 

Iln.ii Life. 

A story of diplomatic intrigue, opening with a cosmo¬ 
politan gathering at a Parisian Hotel. There is an Austrian 
count, a New Jork yachtsman, and a young diplomatist 
whom the count and the yachtsman propose to ruin for 
purposes of their own. The hero is engaged upon a 
mission “of tremendous import” to certain European 
courts, and the story moves to Madrid, where it becomes 
involved in the recent American war. (White. 6s.) 

The Triumph of Jii.e. By F. E. Young. 

Jill was the daughter of an artist who, with one foot 
in the grave, was obliged to admit that although art was 
the only thing worth living for, “yet it’s the most bally- 
mtten thing to take up as a bread-winning profession, you 
understand.” He left Jill unprovided for, and the book 
is an account of her struggles to live by teaching. On 
the last page her husband declares “ I wouldn’t swop you 
and the boy, Jill, for the untold wealth of the world.” 
t Long. Os.) 

The Last Wurd. By Alice MacGowan. 

An American story of literary life opening with a scene 
on a Texas ranche. The narrator is “ a young woman 
going to New York to engage in literary and journalistic 
pursuits.” She became an author and married the artist 
who illustrated the book which she had finished “ as a 
son of sacrifice upon the grave of our dead love.” There 
are seven illustrations. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

We have also received : “ A Girl of Ideas,” by Annie 
Flint (Ward, Lock> and “Thraldom,” by Helen frothero 
Lewis (Long). 
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Mr. Neil Munro and Another. 

The rotation of crops mav be a very good thing in agricul¬ 
ture, but the rotation of manner, we are sure, is an evil 
thing in literature. This generation has seen the rotation 
of manner brought to something of a science—an imitative 
and distressing science, it is true, but nevertheless subject 
to laws as definite as those of gravitation. A piper of skill 
sets the tune, and at once a dozen minor musicians get his 
pitch and breathe as melodiously as they may in the wake 
of the conqueror’s streamers. We have had the historical 
romantic manner, the pure romantic, the sentimental, the 
silly, the jaunty and the indiscreet. Each of these has 
had its protagonist, and each has had its horde of eager 
disciples, tumbling over one another's heels in the pious 
hope that even they also might catch so much of the right 
spirit as to make and sell a little book. It has thus been 
quite possible for the careful observer of one season’s novels 
to predict the crop of the next; the difficulty has been 
to select books which had some basis of their own, some 
individual faculty, some beauty, shy perhaps, but still 
touched with blood and emotion. Yet often, when such 
books have happily been discovered, we have found their 
authors in their later work declining upon that worst form 
of imitation—imitation of themselves. They exaggerate 
their own faults, overload their own beauties, and cry 
aloud when a serene whisper would have served. There 
are, no doubt, reasons for this, and one of them lies in the 
assiduous imitator; an author feels that he must somehow 
keep ahead of the scurrying flock, and so he sacrifices the 
reserve and continence of his art for the sake of a season’s 
conquest. 

There are writers, however, who appear to imitate 
themselves for no such reason, and one of these is Mr. 
Neil Munro. Mr. Munro has a very individual talent, in 
essence original, though in expression influenced strongly 
by a great forerunner. But whereas Stevenson broadened 
with time, purged himself of mannerism, and came more 
and more to go for inspiration to life, until at last he was 
able to accomplish such work as “ Weir of Hermiston,” 
Mr. Munro, either from perversity or choice, has taken the 
other way. Mr. Munro nas the finest feeling for romance 
now alive amongst our younger writers; there were stories 
in “The Lost Pibroch” which thrilled the imagination 
and revived elusive and glittering memories; there were 
chapters in “ John Splendid ” so clearly visualised that 
one saw at once the working of a mind subtle and 
sensitive upon material ready for its use. But since the 
publication of “ John Splendid ” Mr. Munro seems to have 
stood still; he has given us two or three romances 
excellent in themselves, but not excellent enough; there 
has been little growth in the essence of the whole matter, 
grasp and presentation of character. Mr. Munro always 
Bestowed infinite pains upon his backgrounds; in his 
latest story, “ Children of Tempest ” (Blackwood), the 
background swamps the characters. He has brought to 
this study of the Outer Isles an adjectival equipment 
vbich finally has an efFect as numbing as the clamour of 


the wind ; one suffers from that familiar malady of letters, 
adjectival exhaustion. 

The story which Mr. Munro has to tell is simple enough. 
He gives us a hidden treasure—the “ fifty year fortune” 
of bis heroine—a pair of step-brothers who are rivals 
rather in the manner of the brothers in the “ Master of 
Ballantrae,” the heroine herself, and her brother, the 
excellent priest. But Mr. Munro has treated his theme 
with a verbal elaboration, and an insistence of epithet, 
which have the effect of taking the narrative away from 
normal life and planting it in some region of over-strained 
nerves and bewildering fancies. The book has many 
beauties; in the drawing of the girl’s character the author 
here and there touches upon a brave lyrical note which is 
human and tender and strong, and the brothers are well 
enough contrasted to serve their ends ; but in the main 
we are confused by a Lack of proportion and a sense of 
unreality which spring from Mr. Munro’s desire to get the 
utmost at all costs from each incident as it developes. 
We often lose the beauty of the picture in the dazzle of 
the frame; the adjectives leap and hustle like waves. 
Yet over the whole story there is such a glamour, such a 
fine sense of joy in life, that we are assured that Mr. Munro 
only needs to break away from his self-imposed bondage 
to take his proper place. Simplicity is the first and last 
thing he needs. 

“ Children of Tempest ” contains more descriptions of 
the sea and islands than any book we have recently read. 
Nothing is more difficult to describe than the sea ; it leaps 
from blank monotony into infinite variety at a touch of 
wind or sun, and is forever the mother of mystery and the 
home of wandering hearts. Mr. Munro naturally rejoices 
in the sea ; it is, as it were, the soul of his book. But 
he has made it the subject of endless repetitions, and he 
has lavished upon it his whole armoury of adjectives ; the 
“eternal seas incomprehensible” and’ such like phrases 
are so numerous that at last we long for some simple, 
touch, some childish babble, to take us away from the 
sophistication of measured literature. Mr. Munro’s 
sentences glide on with a monotonous music; even his 
dialogue moves to the same sedate measure. An island 
fisherman talks like this: — 

There has not been a notable fishing, my grief ! since the 
year of the yellow snow. At the best of it I was always 
thinking the long linos no gentleman’s occupation. The cod 
and conger—they are the churls of the sea, daundcriug around 
in singles like the raven of the land : give me the herring of 
the summer time, that moves from place to place in jolly 
bands, and is a King’s fish, and was never caught by the 
greed of its guts with worm or cockle, but went to its death, 
like the Great Macleans, in noble armies. Long lines! long 
lines! to the Worst with them!--give me the nets at her, 
bow to back, and the brine of the curing-barrels. 

That is excellent, doubtless; it is even a pleasure to 
transcribe the words; but a book-full of such flowing 
dialogue is too much. Curiously enough, in spite of his 
sophistication of style, Mr. Munro has an entirely unso¬ 
phisticated outlook, so that at times we are reminded of 
an eagle fastened to earth by a cord of manufactured silk. 

We need not dwell upon the many excellences of 
“ Children of Tempest ” ; with the faults which we have 
tried to indicate it remains a book which no true lover of 
modern literature can afford to leave unread. Whatever 
our point of view concerning its manner may be, it is 
authentic literature enough. And occasionally, in the 
writer's proper person, it has passages over which we 
have lingered with delight. 

The dominant idea which emerges from such a con¬ 
sideration as this is the idea that simplicity, after all, is 
the jewel of great price. The simplest language is best 
fitted to express the most profound emotions; let any 
reader who may momentarily doubt this turn to the sixth 
chapter of the second book of “ Esmond ”—a chapter 
entirely without strain or artifice, yet poignant as a 
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personal grief. It is curious that so late in the day as 
this there should be experimenters in English—one is 
inclined to say of our familiar tongue, “ Bless thee, Bottom ! 
bless thee ! thou art translated ! ” There is no need for any 
further experiment—until the genius of tongues descends 
upon some happy and inspired worshipper. Happily the 
inspired worshipper is usually content with the riches to 
which he was bom. 

And it may not be out of place here to refer to a story 
which has struck us by reason of its extreme simplicity of 
narration, its reserved but effective characterization, its 
avoidance of all meretricious detail. We do not propose 
in any way to compare Mr. John D. Barry’s “ A Daughter 
of Thespis” (Chapman and Hall) with Mr. Munro’s 
“ Children of Tempest,” but Mr. Barry’s book may very 
well serve to illustrate one of our points. Here is a novel 
which comes from America very different from the ordinary 
American novel, and very different, too, from the ordinary 
English novel. It deals with theatrical people, yet is 
entirely clean and wholesome, and it deals with them 
from the inside. The book does not contain a line of fine 
writing, it errs rather on the side of the commonplace in 
phrase, yet it has left with us a quite living impression of 
certain episodes in certain lives. And there would seem 
to be no secret about Mr. Barry’s work—no secret, at 
least, about his method. But he certainly has that rare 
secret which may never be discovered and applied by the 
unelect, the secret of reading life with knowledge and 
setting down actual impressions with sympathy and with¬ 
out any kind of cant. “ A Daughter of Thespis ” will 
not be a popular book, we imagine, but it will find 
readers here and there who still retain an affection for 
simplicity and reality, and those few will have their reward. 

And if there be any conclusion to the whole matter it is 
summed up in the word—simplicity. It may be well 
enough for certain writers to play with words, to blow 
bubbles, to do a score of variants of the hat-trick, but the 
novelist who has any true business with the craft has to 
deal with wider issues and with deeper themes. It is 
amazing that with all life before him he should content 
himself with less than life, that he should neglect the 
pearl of the oyster for its imaginary shell. We do not 
wish to insist too much upon the responsibility of the 
artist, but all real artists know the meaning of the word 
in a sense quite free from any kind of didacticism. One 
is almost inclined to think that in our modem world the 
profession of letters is the only one without a sense of the 
inherent responsibility "which it, more than all others, 
requires. Unfortunately the profession of letters includes 
much which has no more to do with letters than is 
implied by the printed word. But Mr. Munro under¬ 
stands that responsibility, and so, evidently, does Mr. 
Barry. Each might learn something from the other. 


Past and Present. 

It is impossible to pass without welcome a new edition of 
Jocelin of Brakelond. For two shillings you may now get 
the whole chronicle in a little volume in “ The King’s 
Classics.” It is an admirable translation, with all 
necessary guides in the way of preface, notes, historical 
explanations, table of dates, and index, to say nothing of 
a portrait of Abbot Samson himself as he appears on his 
own seal, holding his crozier and book, and vested in 
amice, alb, tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, rationale, and mitre. 
The whole has been arranged, edited, and annotated by 
Sir Ernest Clarke, and if any wish for an imaginative 
exercise in history or in the higher economics, here is the 
book he should obtain and read at leisure side by side 
with Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” to which this very 
chronicle formed the text and owes its widest fame. We 


now stand at a crisis of our country’s history very similar 
to the time when, exactly sixty years ago, Carlyle issued 
that volcanic little book, the first of the pamphlets by 
which he so profoundly influenced and even changed the 
aspect of economic theory and social aims in England. 
Almost the same problems are before us now. They 
concern more people, they appear rather larger and more 
complicated. The difficulties of the past always seem 
comparatively simple, for in thinking of them we omit the 
elements of fear and uncertainty, and as a rule we can see 
their issue, which appears inevitable because it has 
happened. Yet to our grandfathers of sixty years ago the 
problems of life were quite as difficult as our own, and 
they were rather peculiarly the same. And so it is at a 
very opportune moment that Sir Ernest Clarke brings out 
his edition and recalls to us the chronicle in which 
Carlyle found so much ensample, warning, and guidance 
for his generation. 

The suddenness of Jocelin’s story is so astonishing. 
There is nothing to compare with it but the rise and fall of 
the curtain in a theatre. There the interval between the 
entrance and exit is filled with imaginary inventions, but 
in Jocelin it is filled with actual things—with sights and 
sounds that were seen and heard upon the solid world. 
Time is rent, and across seven centuries we gain a glimpse 
of scenes so vivid that they might be happening still. 
In a flash the ages have vanished that brought the 
printing press and gunpowder and Greek; that over¬ 
turned the ancient Church, and broke the royal power; 
that bore the steam-engine, and covered the island with 
furnaces and ash-heaps, and set ten men to stand where 
one stood before, and revealed the Americas and 
Antipodes, and gave us Empires and all those wars. In 
a flash we see the Abbey of St. Edmund still a-building, 
and old Hugh the Abbot going blind and obviously 
nearing his latter end. It is a famous Abbey and a rich ; 
it contains the actual body, head and all, of a martyr- 
saint as yet without rival on that side England; for 
Thomas of Canterbury was but three years dead, and 
reverence to him was still a dubious matter considering 
the temper of Henry, the energetic, orderly, but distinctly 
irascible King, who had not yet done his penance at the 
tomb. But in spite of these advantages the Abbey is in 
a confused and unhappy state, its finances all in chaos, 
its debts uncertain and increasing, the monks making their 
own seals and borrowing for their own advantage, Jew® 
becoming so impudent on the strength of their claims 
that they run in and out of the monastery as they please, 
shelter their wives and children there in war-time, and 
actually ramble about the altars and round the shrine 
while high mass is being said. Life is allowed to slide 
along carelessly from day to day, no order kept, no 
decency observed, and nothing said. Abbot and cellarer 
are at perpetual feud over the payment for the knights, 
legates, pilgrims and other guests who flock to the shrine 
and demand hospitality as their right. The Abbey’s 
rentals, hidages, fodder corn, hen-rents, and other dues are 
allowed to slip or shamefully diverted into other hands. 
There are whispers that the reputation of some of the 
monks is not untarnished: “ tacenda quaedam," we read 
of—“ unmentionable things,” scandalous to the great 
communion of Benedict. And outside the walls are end¬ 
less difficulties about wards and feudal rights, about 
clerks and seculars, about King and Pope, and wars with 
France and Flanders, and rebellions of the King’s sons ; 
and all the time the trumpets blare for the Crusade. 
Here are “ problems ” enough calling for a serious man’s 
deliberation and settlement, and by the brief glimpse 
given us in the forty pages or so of manuscript left by a 
gossiping monk and preserved by mere good luck when 
every other treasure of the shrine is lost, we are able as 
in no other case to summon up before us the real life 
which those problems concerned—the life of an age that 
till quite lately was called indifferently Mediaeval or Dark. 
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From no constitutional history, from no record of kings 
and wars and law-giving, and from no historical romance 
do we get a picture of early English life to be compared 
for truth ana interest with the scenes that but for those few 
leaves in monkish Latin would have vanished from us as 
utterly as though they had never been. It isas Carlyle says:— 

Behold, therefore, this England of the year 1200 (Jocelin, 
in fact, begins his story in 1173) was no chimerical vacuity 
cr dreamland, peopled with mere vaporous Fantasms, 
Kymer's Feeders, ana Doctrines of the Constitution ; but a 
green, solid place that grew corn and several other things. 
The sun shone on it; the vicissitude of seasons and human 
fortunes. Cloth was woven and worn ; ditches were dug, 
furrow-fields ploughed, and houses built. Day by day all 
men and cattle rose to labour, and night by night returned 
home weary to their several lairs. In wondrous Dualism, 
then as now, lived nations of breathing men ; alternating, in 
all ways, between light and dark, between joy and sorrow, 
between rest and toil—between hope, hope reaching high as 
Heaven, and fear deep as very Hell. 

There lies the value of the book ; it brings mankind into 
history, and delivers us from the lists, names and dates 
and documents with which the learned are always trying 
to put us off. What would we not give for a similar 
glimpse into life at one of the fortress castles—say at 
Bamborough, or Naworth, or Harlech, or Corfe! In 
Jocelin’s story three Kings appear and vanish. We see 
Henry II., and twice he swears “ by the very eyes of 
God ”; we see the Lion-Heart, furiously raging at an 
imagined wrong, and appeased like a boy by the gift 
of a few nice dogs; and we see John, entertained at the 
Abbey with enormous expense, and making no offering but 
thirteen pence for a mass, and a silken cloth which his 
servants had borrowed from the sacrist and never paid for. 
We would give something for the story of any of those 
Kings told as Jocelin could have told it had he lived with 
one of them day and night for six years as he lived with 
Abbot Samson. And yet we would not change, for anyone 
may get some knowledge of a King, but of Abbot Samson 
there is not a human befog now living (except the 
antiquaries) who would have heard a single word without 
Jocelin’s help. 

England has not been rich in saints. The Celts have 
had their share; the early Saxon Church produced a few ; 
but since the national character took its form, it has hardly 
produced one saint that counts. Nearly all the great 
saints have sprung from Italy, France, or Spain. Our 
race has seldom shown itself capable of the simplicity, 
meditation, prayerfulness, and visionary rapture that go 
to sanctitude. We have had plenty of very good men, 
but almost without exception they have followed a life of 
action, and have been distinguished for war, business, 
organization, discovery, or some other form of practical 
work. So it is with Ahbot Samson ; we find in him no 
more than the typical Englishman at his best. He was a 
religious man certainly. It did not occur to him, it 
Hardly occurred to anyone, to question the doctrines of the 
Church. He held his main principles as absolute and 
eternal truths, only doubted hy Jews and the heathen, 
for whom hell was ready. His profound reverence at the 
opening of St. Edmund’s coffin is the true nature of 
worship. No charge of sin, excess, or even indulgence 
is ever brought against him. His manner of life was 
rigorous and dean. But for all that he was not of the stuff 
that saints are made of. Jocdin admits it: “ The Abbot 
preferred an active life to one of contemplation,” he says, 
** and rather commended good officials than good monks.” 
He was himself, in fact, a model official of the English 
■type. Capable of long obedience, and careless of external 
signs of power, he was still so firm of purpose that the 
old Abbot Hugh complained he was the only man he 
could not bend. We hear first of his skill in building, 
His arrangement of the sacred pictures and his composition 
of verBee to explain them. He was continually building 
.an d restoring the Abbey’s possessions, clearing land, 


enclosing parks for the chase, and breeding dogs, though 
he took no part in sport. His first endeavour as Abbot 
was to restore the monastery’s finance; he could never 
rest, we are told, till he knew the full extent of the debts. 
He was zealous for the Abbey’s wealth, purchasing 
valuable manors (for which he offered half price first), 
seldom remitting dues, checking tyranny against the poor, 
but insisting on his uttermost rights against the citizens 
of London in the matter of his fair and their claim to carry 
Yarmouth herrings through his demesnes. He was 
continually involved in trouble with his cellarer, his 
sacrist, his hospitaller, his purveyors, and even his dean, 
who ran up a mill without leave and had to pull it down 
with extraordinary rapidity. In hopes of stopping up 
the sink of debt, he drove the Jews out of Bury 
altogether. Whenever he went abroad, he returned with 
some worthy gift for the shrine—a fine copy of the 
Gospels, a golden cross, a chasuble, a mitre, or sandals, 
and a silver crozier. In the Courts, bribery was powerless 
over him. One minute touch of character is preserved in 
his gift of the manor of Thorpe to an English villein, 
“ whose honesty he trusted the more as he was a good 
husbandman and could not speak French.” So Bismarck 
said he never trusted an Englishman who spoke French 
well. For himself, Samson, “ though indifferent to style,” 
could be eloquent in French or Latin, but always preached 
in English, “ of the Norfolk dialect.” His aspect was 
acute and penetrating; he rarely smiled; he worked 
without ceasing, though he was fond of going off to one 
of his manors, because he found his temper so much- 
better there than at home. Among his monks, as some 
had foretold at his election, he did at times “ rage like a 
wolf.” Slackness, dishonesty, luxury, or disobedience 
would kindle such a flame within him that his heart 
surged and he nearly choked with rage. At such times he 
would absent himself to calm his anger, and on return 
would offer reconciliation (always retaining his own way) 
and kiss again in copious tears. 

Except for those tears, which our public schools have 
suppressed, it is a regularly English type of character, and 
on the whole the best type our country produces in any 
abundance. Carlyle did not sufficiently recognise that 
the kind of man is still not uncommon. He chose 
examples of the other types he saw around him, and 
compared them with Abbot Samson, very much to their dis¬ 
advantage. In the midst of vague theorising and talk 
about first principles, economic laws, and the action 
of the State, his object was to show the supreme value 
of the person, the individual character, the man apart 
from tne averages of statistics or legislation. That 
value still exists; it is at least as powerful now as 
sixty years ago. On the leaven of such character as 
Samson's, diffused throughout all classes, the strength and 
beauty of the country and the empire depend far more than 
upon markets, gold mines, tariff laws, and unexampled 
prosperity. And if we are inclined to think that the 
race is still richer in this kind of leaven than Carlyle 
himself supposed—well, it is so much the better for us all. 
For the type is capable of stern endurance and noble 
activity ; it is possessed by a passion for justice, and against 
all the assaults of corruption it stands above suspicion. 


The Preraphaelite Morris. 

The name of William Morris as a poet is a well-known 
name. Mention it, and your bearer will at once say, 
“ The Earthly Paradise.” And he is satisfied that ha 
has placed Morris, pigeon-holed him as men like to pigeon¬ 
hole poets, novelists, or painters. He stands for somewhat 
dreamy and immeasurably diffuse narrative poetry, with 
Chaucerian elaboration of detail. A follower of Chaucer, 
without Chaucerian freshness and interest in the actualities 
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of life. Yes, he is known and placed. But there is 
another Morris, who is seemingly quite forgotten in these 
days; and of that fact the reissue of “ The Defence 
of Guenevere” (Longmans) reminds us. For though 
it underwent some revision by the author in 1892, 
that revision leaves it substantially the volume of 1858 ; 
some slight alteration in the order of the poems being the 
chief change. It is the early William Morris; and the 
early William Morris is (to our mind) most undeservedly 
overlooked. Though doubtless more tentative, though 
doubtless under external influence to a greater degree 
than in the voluminous poem which won him fame, this 
early Morris is to us in many ways more attractive than 
the later Morris (if we except “Love Is Enough,” which 
is only less neglected by the general reader than “ The 
Defence of Guenevere ”). It has a freshness, a fervour 
of a new movement embraced with all the ardour of youth, 
a frequent zeal of inspiration, which we find lacking in 
the elaborate “ Earthly Paradise.” It is nowise elaborated, 
but bears the visible token of young impulse. And it is 
in a style which has now become historical, and for its 
historic importance alone must have an interest. 

For it is the Preraphaelite Morris. It was written 
while the author was one of the young Oxford band, 
in which Burne Jones, Mr. Swinburne, and himself were 
leaders, which gathered round the fervid inspiration of 
Dante Rossetti. The influence of Rossetti is writ large 
across it, and it bears the common character of the 
Preraphaelite movement. It is in love with mcdheval 
themes, and the romance of mediffival habits and manners, 
as all these Preraphaelites were. The minute and 
scrupulous detail which characterised the Preraphaelite 
movement alike in painting and poetry is more conspicuous 
in it than in Rossetti himself—if one except a few poems 
of Rossetti’s, such as the unfinished early poem which his 
brother has printed in the poet-painter’s collected works. 
All these young men, it is clear, were doing the same 
thing at the same time. 

Yet withal it is individual. Despite the common 
character it shares with its inspirer, Rossetti, it is clearly 
the work of a separate personality in the Preraphaelite 
band. It is Morris, not an echo of a greater poet. The 
association with Rossetti only lends it charm. There is, 
for instance, a very charming poem to Morris’s future wife 
(“ Beata Mea 1 Kanina ”) which we remember reading 
before we were aware that Mrs. William Morris was the 
model for Rossetti’s later pictures. Yet so admirably does 
the poem give the character and sentiment of her peculiar 
beauty, that we instantly recognised in it the lady of 
Rossetti’s painting. It is no slight feat for words thus to 
rival paint, though it be not the higher order of poetry. 
And two, at least, of the poems are suggested by early 
pictures of Rossetti’s—one “The Blue Bower,” among the 
best, to our mind. 

The peculiar strength we find in many of these early 
poems—a strength which afterwards disappeared from 
William Morris’s work—is a very vivid and cunning 
dramatic quality, tine, indeed, “ Sir Peter Harpdon’s 
End,” is cast in dramatic form; and a very successful 
little dramatic sketch it seems to us, in these undramatic 
days. The final scene only (so far as we can discern) lacks 
the quality of action necessary for the stage. The other 
narrative or lyric poems have constantly a dramatic touch, 
and it is always effective. Morris seizes just the little 
details of actuality which bring scene or action home to 
us. This quality doc3 not lend itself to quotation, since 
it is the accumulation of such touches which produces the 
effect. Nor has he the descriptive magic that makes 
Tennyson so quotable; though he can be graphic enough. 
For instance :- 0ne kiss , 

And I should lip in Avalon asleep, 

Among the poppies, and tlio yellow (lowers ; 

And they should brush my cheek, inv hair being spread 
l'ar out among the stems; soft mice and small 


Eating and creeping all about my feet, 

Bed shod and tired ; and the flies should come 
Creeping o'er my broad eyelids unafraid; 

And there should be a noise of water going. 

Clear blue fresh water breaking on the slates. 

3 O O SI 

A trumpet/ I will run fast, leap adown 
The slippery sea-stairs, where the crabs fight. 

It is vivid, it pleases ; but it does not enchant, there is 
no marvel in it. Of the dramatic quality you have a 
taste in tliis bit, where the old knight tells how, as a boy, 
he fought by his father in the suppression of the Jacquerie 
—that mediieval "fore-relish of the French Revolution. 
They enter Beauvais Church, which the peasants had 
fired, after heaping it with slaughter of women and men. 
Mv father, who was by me, gave a shout 
Between a lx-ast’s howl and a woman’s scream. 

Then, panting, chuckled to me; “John, look! look! 
Count the dames’ skeletons!” From some bad dream 
I.ikc a man just awaked, my father shook; 

And T, being faint with smelling the burnt bones, 

And very hot with fighting down the street, 

And sick of such a life, fell down, with groans 
My head went weakly nodding to my feet. 

Perhaps the reader may discern a quality there; but the 
passage fades, torn from its context, and on the whole we 
find it impossible to illustrate our praise by less than the 
whole poem itself. In “ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End ” there 
is not only drama, but characteristic dialogue—obvious 
character, it may he. “ The Haystack in the Floods ” is 
a finished little piece of dramatic narration ; not a syllable 
too much or too little, and strong effect wrought by 
simplicity and restraint. You get imaginative realisation 
in such slight and casual, but intimate, touches as: — 

While for rage his thumb beat fast 
U]>on his sword-hilt. 

Or this :— 

A wicked smile 

Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin. 

A long way out she thrust her chin. 

Note the admirable pictorial touch in the last line. 
Or again this : — 

Straightway Oodmar's head, 

As though it hung on strong wires, turn’d 
Most sharply round, and his face burn'd. 

The imago of the second line is excellently graphic. And 
when the lady’s lover is slain before her eyes, and she is 
menaced with her own final doom— 

She shook her head, and gaz’d awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile, 

As though this thing had made her mad. 

It is worth reams of piteous description. But the master¬ 
liness lies in the exact adequacy of the entire narrative, 
not in this detachable portion or that. 

Much of the book, however, is occupied with poems that 
seek a romantic or even dream effect, which touch on what 
Mr. Stead would call “ Borderland.” Many are too little 
in earnest, too obvious sports of fancy, to have much 
appeal, or more than a superficial pleasurableness. The 
best, we think, is the poem suggested by Rossetti’s 
picture, “ The Blue Bower.” It is over-vague, even for 
a class in which vagueness is a needful element of im¬ 
pression ; yet it does to a considerable extent, and in the 
greater part of it. compass a real hauntingness. Especially 
is this so with the repeated refrain, and with the opening 
and final portions. Thus it begins : — 

Tin; Pamozfxs. 


Lady Alice, Lady Louise, 

Between the wash of the tumbling seas 
We are ready to sing, if so ye please ; 

So lay your long hands on the keys; 

Sing. Lain late pueri. 

Ami ever the great hell orerhewl 

I'lmm'd in the wind a knell for the dmd. 

Though no one tall'l it, n knell for the dead. 
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Lady Loiise. 

Sister, let the measure swell 

Xot too loud; for you sing not well 

If you drown the faint boom of the Ml; 

He is weary, so am I. 

.1 mi ever the chevron overhead 
Flapp’d on the fanner of the lead; 
flVos he asleep, or teas he dead.') 

The refrain has, indeed, a sullen and mysterious toll; and 
were the poem somewhat more distinctly and sufficingly 
motived, it might have been an addition to the few 
successful things of the kind. As it is, there is much 
that clings to the fancy. “ Golden Wings ” is a pure 
piece of romance at play ; a mixture of the early Tennyson 
with Preraphaelite mediaevalism ; charming enough in its 
irresponsible kind ; and there is much like it. A lack of 
central substance is the fault of many things in the book : 
some of the ballads might well have inspired Calverley’s 
delightful mockery, with its refrain—“ Butter and eggs 
and a pound of cheese.” They come to very little beyond 
tinkling rhyme. But as a whole, if not groat poetry, this 
is a distinctly interesting volume, and this devotedly 
mediaeval Morris a pleasant Morris to make acquaintance 
with, a fresher poet than he of the “ Earthly Paradise.” 


Impressions. 

The Hero. 

If there were virtue in weather there need not have been 
a dry boot in the meeting, nor would there have been a 
dry pair of eyes if words could be wounds. The lecturer’s 
natural speech had been locked up so long that its dis¬ 
charge was an eruption. He prodded at the map of the 
remote place, whence he came, with a feverish impatience 
that he should have to hunt for a name engraven upon 
his soul. He collected the wrongs of his ignorant flock 
about him, and his bubbling perorations on their enormity 
shrilled into squeals. One reflected that he was of a 
Republic addicted to lynching, and felt that he condemned 
us in his heart for the well-bred ease with which we kept 
our seats instead of yelling discordantly for ships and 
battering rams. 

We were sorry for him and his ; and yet the thunderous 
syllables “civilised world” lost by repetition, as even does 
celestial thunder which, after many proclamations, sounds 
like furniture moving about in the sky. 

And at last a man asked, “ Did you see those chopped- 
off hands?” 

He had not seen them, and though we did not, could 
not, against irrefutable testimony, doubt their severance, 
we wriggled as at the anti-climax of a friend, feeling that, 
though he came out of Bluebeard’s own abominable 
private domain, he was, after all, in respect of the ultimate 
ghastly secret of it, no better than a newspaper. 

tie sat down to the sound of such sympathetic applause 
as might have told him that he was on the stage and 
merely a player. 

Followed the immense earnestness of a man able to 
anatomatise the framework of Government. Out of the 
lecturer’s nightmare, he evoked order and plan. Our 
eyc3 were filled heretofore with a confusion of fleeing men 
and bullying recruiters, of cannibal assistants behind tax- 
collectors vociferating for copper crosses, of oleaginous 
missioners affecting myopy, and acting papa to a multitude 
of mysterious babes. The anatomist spoke, and shameful 
method ruled shameless chaos. It was there in the 
equatorial darkness, and here in. Parliament Street’s 
electricity, with a legible banner over it, and even the 
lecturer was enlightened. With slaps of his hand on a 
book that documented his evider.ee, the speaker uttered 
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in his big bass voice some religious words that were only a 
peroration because they were fitly an end. 

So far unconscious art had united us with conviction. 
The papers might explain everything in the morning, and 
resolve slavery into education, cannibals into vegetarians, 
and effect other pleasing transformations; for the present, 
however, we were charmed to our orators’ view. Xow was 
the time to show hands and go. 

But it was not to be, and first one and then another 
arose and repeated or debased his predecessors’ arguments 
by adducing meaner ones. 

At last, as we shrugged and fidgetted, a middle-aged 
man of. a demeanour subdued but agitated, leaked, as it 
were, on to the platform, and whispered. 

Called upon to speak, he stood before us nondescript, 
lifted above us by a freak of fate. His voice had no 
magic, but it moved by its unsteadiness. He was, he 
said, delayed by bereavement; he had just come away. 
I saw momentarily into the room where folks wait for the 
secret door to open in the very air we breathe and the very 
light whereby we see—for the secret door to open and 
dismiss a soul. But what I heard was something that 
could not sound interesting, at whatever expense of 
throttled grief it was said. Were those words “civilised 
world ” or “ the whole civilised world ” that I heard for 
the fiftieth time that night ? I knew not; only that I had 
heard them before. 

And at the vanity of this visit from the house of 
mourning, at the heroism of this dutiful fulfilment of a 
promise—which, it is probable, was only exacted to pro¬ 
pitiate or to please—I heard an ironic laughter in my soul 
that tightened my lips as though to shut it in, and almost 
called the tears to my eyes to atone for its unholiness. 


Drama. 

On the Heights. 

Ox the Alp, between the pine-wood and the precipice, the 
air blows heavy with the scent of thyme and butterfly, 
orchis, and innumerable herbs. Red butterflies float from 
plant to plant, or hang upon the tall spikes of yellow 
gentian. From a point lower down in tne valley comes 
the tinkling melody of cow-bells. The secular life of the 
mountains pursues its unchanging way. 

So many hours must I tend my flock, 

So many hours must I take my rest, 

■So many hours must I contemplate, 

So many hours must I sport myself: 

So many days my ewes have been with young, 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean, 

So many months ere I shall shear the fleece. 

The suave pastoral mood hardly lends itself to the com¬ 
plicated problems and conflicting passions of drama. In 
fact, had our forefathers been content to live the primitive 
life, and foreborne to gather themselves together into 
those knots and tangles of contentious humanity which 
we call towns, there would probably have been no drama 
at all worth speaking of; at the most, such little sym¬ 
bolical mimicries of the renoureau of the earth in spring 
as the Bohemian peasants practise to this day, or such 
rude “ flytings ” as underlie the delicate amoebean idylls 
—themselves certainly no primitive art—of Theocritus. 
On such a slope as this might a Daphnis and a Corydon 
of the Jura fall to boasting of their respective skill in 
jodelling, and finally declare a contest, one pledging a 
woven basket, and the other a Gruyere cheese, while the 
delighted Thestylis sits by, to listen to the swains, and 
decide the wager. Here, no doubt, are some of the 
elements, obscure and rudimentary enough, which will 
one day help to make {i literature. But they are not 
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dramas, and there can he no true drama, so long as life 
continues to run on in one plane, and to one tune, while 
the old traditions remain supreme and unquestioned, and 
the human spirit has never yet become fully conscious of 
itself and its potentialities, or faced the interrogation- 
marks which await it at the unimagined turning-points of 
its dim journey. 

But is there no drama—tragedy even—if not on these 
modest heights, at least on those more ambitious peaks, 
faintly visible from here across the plain, where the 
hunter takes his life in his hand to track the chamois, or 
the climber to conquer some hitherto unsealed and virgin 
fortress of the snow ? Here, surely, is the stuff of human 
tears, in the chronicles of endurance and devotion, and 
tragedy in the spectacle of young lives cut short, at the 
very moment of aspiration and abundant vitality, by some 
accident of a misplaced footstep or an avalanche. Frankly, 
I think not. The records of the Alpine Club are full of 
thrilling tales of hairbreadth ’scapes and triumphs hardly 
won. They are, no doubt, an admirable tribute to British 
pluck and British idealism. But the disasters which so often 
shadow their pages do not seem to me to contain even the 
beginnings of tragedy. Tragedy, I suppose, has often 
enough been defined as the overthrow of the Btrong in 
conflict with the stronger. Nobility worsted in the battle 
against fate, or against love, or against some ruinous 
flaw in its own composition: such are the typical tragic 
themes. They all imply a clash of forces, and to them 
all some kind of parity in the forces brought into play 
is essential. If the champions are not matched at all, 
if the issue is never for a moment doubtful, then 
the imagination of the audience lacks stimulus, its 
sympathies find nothing to cling to, and the event, 
however overwhelming, claims no response of pity or of 
terror. Tragedy is in the region of will; there is no 
tragedy in the mechanical action of a natural law. 
Between the Alpinist and the mountain, or the mountain’s 
god, there can be no conflict of will. The odds on one 
side are too great; the disparity of forces is too obvious. 
The success of the climber is only to be won, even for a 
time, by laying down his will. He must submit, must 
yield a minute and painful obedience to every hint and 
suggestion of that law, whose minutest infraction will be 
his immediate doom. His personality is not set up 
against another, but subdued into utter insignificance by 
the side of that other. And to the ead, whatever his 
•science and whatever his experience, he is still at the 
mercy of that incalculable element in the powers arrayed 
against him, which at any moment may upset his reckoning 
and reduce his precautions to nothing. Such a relation 
can only be translated into literary terms, not as tragedy, 
but as irony. One imagines the demon biding his time, 
watching the little human insect, proud of its knowledge 
and its endurance, as it climbs painfully up glacier 
and chimney, letting it come and go, perhaps, for a 
■score of times unharmed, and finally, when the sport 
palls or the whim takes him, shrugging his shoulders 
and, with a stone or a handful of snow, flipping it into 
eternity. 

Thousands of feet below, stretched like a map between 
Alps and Jura, lies a narrow plain. It is threaded by the 
waters of a river, whose linked lakes still yield traces of 
those pile-dwellings which constituted some of the first 
settlements of gregarious man in central Europe. Oddly 
enough, one of the little groups of lights that gleam out 
like fire-flies at dusk represents the village of Selzach, 
which, if you wish, you may visit for its miracle-play. I 
believe that the actual Selzach play is quite a modern 
institution, established in imitation of that of Ober 
Ammergau, either for some archaeological fantasy or 
perhaps even from the less reputable motive of providing 
a bait for tourists. Nevertheless, it is precisely to such 
centres of nascent civilisation as the plain affords that one 
must look for the origin of the drama. The town not 


only gives the stability of financial and social organisation 
which the drama requires; it also yields spiritual material 
in the growing complexity of its interests, in the struggle 
of warring ideals, in the significant contrast of the old 
and the new which is constantly present in a progressive 
community. It is in towns that the conscience of the 
individual 8ets itself up against the will of the majority 
or the voice of tradition ; in towns that room is found for 
those meteoric careers whose rapid rise and fall startles 
the imagination and stirs the emotions; in towns that are 
differentiated those social strata, whose mutual dislikes 
and rivalries give a stimulus to the beginnings of satiric 
comedy. Of all these, on any effective scale, the mountain 
heights know nothing. And historically one may trace 
the growth of drama, first as villages grew into cities in 
Greece and on the shores of Sicily and Italy, and then 
again as the same process is repeated during the Middle 
Ages in the settled plains of western and southern 
Europe. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 

W. E. Henley as Art Critic. 

A small green volume lies before me called “ Views and 
Reviews: Art,” by \V. E. Henley. Dogmatic, uncon¬ 
ventional, wilful, it is a series of flashes, not a steady 
searchlight, the work of a man who was interested inter¬ 
mittently in painting, especially the work of the French 
romanticists, not absorbed by it. Apart from the 
exuberant “ Note on Romanticism,” thirty-nine pages in 
length, that prefaces the book, and the papers on Charles 
Keene, R. A. M. Stevenson, and M. Rodin, I doubt if 
Henley would have written any of these pieces on painters 
had they not been commissions executed in the run of his 
literary life. Art with him was a side-path; but being 
invited to tread it, he trod it, being himself, for all he was 
worth. He shows strong preferences, but little sympathy. 
It is exterior criticism. Ho never, like Mr. MaeColl or 
Mr. George Moore, penetrates subtly .into the personality 
of a painter, but, circling grandly, swoops, gives you his 
views in a few alert paragraphs, and makes an end of the 
business there and then. He uses no persuasion, does 
not explain the processes of his mind: the reader is 
interested, titillated, amused, occasionally exasperated, but 
rarely convinced : tbe praise is too boisterous, the dispraise 
too contemptuous. Reading these pages it is Henley you 
think of, not Corot, or Troyon, or Bastien-Lepage, or 
Matthew Maris. The gusto of the writing, the quick 
turns and doubles, the audacities of expression captivate 
for the moment, but tbe general effect is that of the work 
of a brilliant brain, well stored, but with no particular 
love for the thing it has been excogitating, Buskin, of 
course, was a red rag to Henley. “ On the whole we 
have had our fill, and more than our fill of ‘ Modern 
Painters.’ . . . ’Twas an irresistible book in it3 

time.” It was, still is, and long will continue so. 
“ Mornings in Florence ” is little more than a pamphlet, 
a mere paragraph of Ruskin’s life work, but read tbat 
again, and then read Henley on Art, and take your choice 
of the two minds and methods. There were many men 
in Henley, and it is probable that lluskin gripped 
Henley the poet and held him more than he cared to say. 
He could write “lluskin uplifted a most beautiful voice, 
and tenored nonsense, nonsense for many years and 
through interminable volumes” ; he also called “Modem 
Painters ” an “ irresistible book in its time,” and in 
another passage speaks of lluskin as “ the wonderful man 
of letters.” 

Henley was also a wonderful man of letters, but as an 
art critic he was not communicative. The love of 
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saying a thing well was stronger in him than the 
quality and depth of the thought in the thing said. 
There are passages in this book that are mere 
strings of names skilfully knit together, that pass 
before the eye, without leaving any impression on the 
brain; there are sentences constructed as only Henley 
«ould construct a sentence, and as wild in thought as they 
are arresting in manner. Here is one: “ The effect of his 
[Ruskin’s] unscrupulous, adroit, and most ingenious 
ecstasy was that we had to suffer Rossetti, and to read 
our Constable, as the rest of the world had read him, in a 
French translation. Now Ruskin is gone : ‘ The sweet 
war-man is dead and rotten ’: and one can admire as one 
will, so that even Mr. Whistler is somebody, and a 
Nicholson (say) is not to be put out of court because it is 
not like something else—a Fra Angelico, for instance, or a 
Capaccio, or a Tintoret.” But give him a dramatic stoiy to 
tell, and Henley will rattle it off in a way that bites into 
the comprehension, the tragedy of Gros for example. For 
directness and reticence the peroration could not be 
bettered. “ In the June of 1835, after a last colossal 
failure at the Salon, he drowned himself in the Seine. 
That, however, was only the end of the man. The artist 
had committed suicide some fourteen years before, and 
had done it by David’s orders.” Often the glitter of his 
style dazzles the eye rather than interprets the painter. 
Of Diaz, he says: “ His palette was composed, not of 
common pigments, but of molten jewels: they clash in 
the richest chords, they sing in triumphant unisons, as 
the voices of the orchestra in a score of Berlioz. If they 
meant nothing they would still be delicious.” This is 
enthusiasm, Diaz seen with the poet’s eyes; but many 
going straight from this passage to a picture by Diaz would 
see no molten jewels, and listen in vain for the voices of 
an orchestra. Neither would they win quite the same 
emotion from Constable as Henley did, judging from this 
passage: “He showed that the sun shines, that the wind 
blows, that water wets, that clouds are living, moving 
citizens of space, that grass is not brown mud, that air and 
light are everywhere. . . .’’ 

As a critic of art Henley’s preferences were as fierce as 
his dislikes. He does not doubt: of the sixty or so 
painters mentioned in this book he is either liegeman or 
xoeman. Prout is a “ pious and painful creature,” and when 
we “ cease to consider him as a magazine of facts, he goes 
to the bottom of time with the great mass of the English 
Water-Colour School.” Hunt was “ always conscientious 
and generally vulgar,” his regard “ for detail produced a 
style that is so niggled and so petty as to be merely 
contemptible.” That wild, wretched creature Morland 
touched Henley’s imagination, and'although it was one of 
the articles of Henley’s creed that the man’s life has nothing 
whatever to do with his work, I cannot hut think that 
Morland’s tempestuous career had something to do with 
such an extreme measure of appreciation as this : “ in all 
the ranee of British art there are few things better than a 
good Morland,” and “ his pictures must ever live with the 
eternal life of art.” 

By pen, direction, and talk Henley helped to per¬ 
suade the British public of the difference between 
the artist and the painter. He brought freshness and 
personality to the pages of the “ Magazine of Art ” during 
his editorship of that journal: he did the same for the 
“ Art Journal ” for the year or so that he acted as con¬ 
sulting editor. Corot, Jacque, Troyon, Daubigny were 
introduced to many through its pages, and the greatness 
of Rodin was made manifest to a public that had battened 
on Gibson. It was Henley, too, who persuaded R. A. M. 
Stevenson to illustrate some of his own articles for the 
“ Art Journal,” and later to concentrate his rare intelli¬ 
gence on art writing. 

The last paper in this volume, “A Critic of Art,” is 
devoted to R. A. M. Stevenson. It is a touching and 
glowing appreciation of his friend, generous to the point 


of idolatry, but discoloured by hints of that depreciation 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, expanded later in that 
regrettable paper in the “ Pall Mall Magazine.” “ I 
think, as I sit here grieving for both, that we shall get 
ten Lewises, or an hundred even, or ever we get another 
Bob. I ever esteemed him a far rarer spirit, a far more 
soaring and more personal genius than I found in his 
famous cousin.” Nor can Henley praise R. A. M. S. 
without flicking contempt on others, who were merely 
different. Burne Jones may have been antipathetic to 
R. A. M. S., but why drag him in ? Why call “ The 
Briar Rose ” a “ pious and painful achievement in pictorial 
sampler-work . . futile . . a poor monument of 
industry ” ? For some years R. A. M. S. was art oritic 
of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” where his articles were 
remarkable among other things for his critical catholicity. 
This paper on R. A. M. S. begins with a paean of rejoicing 
on his memorable work on “ Velasquez,” and a few lines 
later Henley swings into the arena shouting that the 
“ Velasquez ” and the “ Rubens ” are “ the sole pieces of 
art criticism, in the right sense of the phrase, that we 
have.” 

Towards the end of the paper Henley confesses that in 
R. A. M. Stevenson there was “a something mystical 
which I, who was long as close* to him as his shirt, never 
quite fathomed.” No! And it is just that “ something 
mystical ” which makes all the difference between great 
writing or great painting, and the other kinds, brilliant 
although the other kinds may be. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Ears to Hear. 

Lst us conceive of an electron in an atom on the moon. It 
partakes of the following motions at any rate, and possibly 
more. It is moving within the atom ; revolving, possibly, 
around an atomic centre. It is also partaking of that 
movement of the atom as a whole, which constitutes what 
we call heat. It is also being drawn gradually towards 
the centre of the moon as she cools. It is • also moving as 
the moon rotates upon her own axis. It is also moving 
as the moon revolves around the earth. It is also moving 
as the moon, with the earth, revolves around the sun. 
And, finally, it partakes of the motion of the solar system 
as a whole, which is journeying, at the rate of twelve 
mile3 a second, towards the constellation Lyra. Yet we 
recognise that the electron, simultaneously performing all 
these motions, is only moving in one direction in space at 
any given moment of time. The astronomer’s mind 
recognises all these motions, yet he and we are agreed 
that, at any given moment, the electron is moving in one 
direction in space, and one only. 

And in the human ear we have an organ which in¬ 
stantaneously, and without any exercise of the intellect, 
can similarly analyse a single motion, or series of motions, 
into components even more numerous, and that with a 
sensory gratification as keen as the intellectual satisfaction 
of the astronomer. Let us take an instance from the 
Opera Season that has just closed—the familiar trio in 
the last Act of Gounod’s “ Faust.” That which reaches the 
ear is a succession of aerial waves. At any given moment 
a wave of a certain definite form travels to the listener. 
The aerial particles, like the lunar electron which I have 
chosen as their parallel, are moving in only one given 
direction at any given moment. Yet in that single wave 
he that hath ears to hear may clearly hear, as if 
each were alone, tho sound of the strings, or of the 
wind, or the brass, or the percussion, or the voice of 
Marguerite, or the voice of Faust, or the voice of Mephis- 
topheles. He can appreciate the wave as a whole, or he 
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can pick out and observe or “ apperceive ” any one of 
these components and scrutinise its relation to the rest 
as if it were coming in at one ear and they at another. 
Similarly in a clamour of voices, resulting in a single 
wave-form, you may hear the whole, or fix the attention 
on one that is familiar, or, indeed, upon the over-tones or 
harmonics in that particular voice, which indicate alarm 
or joy. Yet the aerial particles by which the whole is 
conveyed are moving each in only one direction at any 
given moment: only one complex wave reaches you. Or, 
to take another instance, Sir Charles Halle, it is said, 
could detect in his orchestra the tone of a single violin 
that was out of tune, and could identify the player, 
presumably by the characteristic timhre of his particular 
instrument, even when a hundred instruments of many 
different kinds were combining to send a single wavo to 
his ear. Two waves can never be simultaneously con¬ 
veyed by one medium to the ear, since the atoms of air 
can only move in one direction at once. 

Of all the marvellous powers of the human sensorium, 
this analytical, or, more properly, this re-constructive 
or re-creative power of the ear is incomparably the 
most wonderful. Even in the case of sight, which 
ranks next to hearing, though far behind it, in acuity 
and in discrimination, there is not the slightest analogy. 
Gaze upon what you please, any given portion of the 
retina merely appreciates the ether waves, of certain rate 
and amplitude, which impinge upon it. You may, of course, 
gaze upon a landscape or a face as a whole, or fix your 
attention upon that part of your retina which receives the 
image of a particular tree or feature, but you exercise no 
analysis, as you do in re-forming any component you 
please that enters into the formation of this single wave 
which, as a whole, enters your ear, though a Handel 
Festival chorus and orchestra be combined to form it. 

Without pretending to explain this process, I may, 
perhaps, briefly describe the mechanism through which 
hearing is effected. The aerial wave reaches, first of all, 
that useless appendage, serving us only for beauty, which, 
with characteristic emphasis on the superficial, we call 
the “ear.” It is, of course, merely an arrangement for 
collecting and thereby intensifying the sound-wave. 
Though we possess three small muscles by which it may 
be moved, only very few persons can control them. It 
does not serve us, therefore, as it does a rabbit or a horse, 
as a means for determining the direction from which a 
sound proceeds. That we discovor mainly by comparing 
the intensity of the stimuli received by the two ears. 
The external ear is so shaped in man, furthermore, that 
it is practically useless as a collector of sound. From this 
mere ornament the sound-wave passes through a short 
canal which is closed by the tympanum, or drum of the 
ear. To this drum is attached, on its inner side, a small 
bone, which is jointed to another, and it, in turn, to a 
third; the three “ auditory ossicles,” as they are called, 
bridging across an air-filled cavity known as the middle 
ear. The air is supplied from the throat through the 
Eustachian tube; by which channel it may pass in or 
out, so that the pressure of the air may always be the 
same within and without the middle ear, a condition 
essential to our comfort. Two minute muscles are attached 
to these bones, so that if the one contracts, the “ drum ” 
is made tighter, and the hearing more acute. This we 
use when wo “strain to hear.” The second muscle 
contracts so as to make the line of conduction less rigid, 
and is of value in opposite circumstances. If it be 
paralysed, loud sounds become very painful. The third 
little bone is fixed to another membrane which leads to 
the internal ear, and on the inside of which is a canal 
filled with fluid. The sound-vibration, having passed 
along the tripartite bony line of conduction, is conveyed to 
this fluid which is continued into a spiral canal called, from 
its shape, the cochlea. Stretched across the whole length 
of this spiral canal is a bridge upon which lies a series ol 
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delicate fibres of length steadily shortening as the canal, 
in its spiral turning, becomes narrower until it ends in an 
apex, like the house of a snail in miniature. Helmholtz 
supposed that, as in a piano, the shorter fibres (near the 
apex of the spiral) are for the high notes, and the longer 
for the low notes. Upon each of tbene fibres (numbering 
many thousands) lie a company of tiny living cells, provided 
with minute sensitive hairs, ready to appreciate every 
motion or change of pressure which a sound wave from 
outside may impart to the fluid in which they are bathed ; 
whilst to the base of each of these cells runs a filament of 
the auditory nerve. The whole apparatus is perhaps 
twenty times as complicated as this slight description of 
its outlines would suggest. It is contained, on each side, 
within the hardest bone in the body, called therefore the 
petrous or rocky bone, and I would state the approximate 
size of the whole if I thought there was the least 
chance of being believed. 'The filaments of the auditory 
nerve are gathered together into one bundle and proceed 
to certain cells at the base of the brain. From these new. 
nerve filaments start and travel to the “auditory centre,” 
which consists of certain cells, arranged in about five 
layers, in the grey surface or “cortex” of the brain on 
each side, in a position which corresponds, more or less, 
to the part of one’s skull just above the external ear. But 
the fibres have crossed over, so that the left side of the 
brain receives impressions gathered mainly from the right 
oar, and vice-versa. The co-ordination of these sounds,, 
however, rests mainly with the left side of the brain in 
right-handed persons, and vice-versa; and on that side, 
in a special centre, is probably the seat of all musical 
appreciation. And lest all this should read as if a good 
deal were known of this matter, let me say that, of course, 
we have not the least idea how those hairy cells of the 
internal ear convert the vibrations of a fluid into nerve 
energy ; that we cannot in the least discover what happens, 
when an impulse passes along a nerve, and that no one 
has ever suggested a shred of an idea as to how the nerve 
cells of the grey cortex convert nerve impulses into 
consciousness of sound. Nor is there any known fact or 
theory which stands against the belief that even the 
simplest form of consciousness presents a problem utterly, 
essentially and eternally insoluble. C. W. Sale kbY. 


Correspondence. 

Carnivorous Plants. 

Sir, —May I point out to the writer of “ The Cycle of 
Life ” in your last issue, that we have several carnivorous 
plants “in these islands,” and if he ever comes our way I 
shall be pleased to show him at least three in our botanic 
garden, viz.: — 

Droscra rot midi folia (Sundew); 

Drosera Ioik/i folia (Sundew) ; and 

Pivi/itirula vulgaris (Butterwort). 

Latlirra si/uamaria, the great tooth-wart, is also car¬ 
nivorous, as are the two bladder-worts, Vtricularia; and 
Grant Allen held that the teasels were carnivorous, sending 
out fine threads of protoplasm into their “ pitchers,” into 
the contained water of which insects keep falling.— 
Yours, Ac., 

Ruskin School Home, Harry Lowerisox. 

lleaeliam, Norfolk. 


An Explanation. 

Sir,—I think that your correspondent has misunderstood 
my use of the epithets “ more trulv wholesome, more 
generally developed.” Perhaps I shall most clearly show 
the misrepresentation (as I think it) if I say that I meant 
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not morally wholesome, but intellectually wholesome and 
developed. I am not in the least thinking of Mr. Darwin’s 
“ moral qualities ”; I hope I sufficiently admire his fine 
and splendid character. But I spoke simply of his 
intellectual 6oul, as I have called it. Was it not Mr. 
Darwin who confessed that he had lost all interest in 
letters, in religion, and, I suppose, in art in the narrower 
sense? And is not this interest, this appreciation of 
letters alone, a considerable element in a really developed 
and, in what I may call the Greek sense, wholesome and 
healthy mind ? Mr. Darwin was absorbed in science; 
Newman’s interests, as Fronde observed in his fourth 
volume of “ Short Studies,” were world-wide. Moreover, 
even if this were not so, be it remembered that I spoke 
strictly not of the intellectual qualities of these men as 
they were in themselves, but of their styles as expressions 
of certain qualities; and I ventured to express the opinion 
that the style of Newman was a thing of greater power. 
This I still hold to; I was judging the styles of the men. 
Nor do I think my comparison so needless, for in order to 
make my point clear I had to take a concrete instance. 
Cardinal Newman appeared to be a fitting example of that 
other spirit, which 1 desired to contrast with the purely 
scientific, which Mr. Darwin seemed to represent. Prof. 
Huxley, of course, would not serve my purpose. I am 
sorry that your correspondent should have imagined that 
I wished to make any comparison morally between Mr. 
Darwin and Newman, which, to be sure, had I so made it, 
had been not only unfair, but superfluous. Nor have I 
any theological prejudice either against Mr. Darwin or in 
favour of the Cardinal.—Yours, <£e., 

H. P. C. 


Shakespeare’s Widow. 

Sib,— The last number of an American journal entitled 
“ New Shakespeareana ” is entirely devoted to a discussion 
of the Shakespeare-Bacon question, by a Dr. Platt and 
Dr. Appleton Morgan, President of the New York 
Shakespeare Society. 

Dr. Platt maintained that Shakespeare’s wife was 
not quite all she ought to have been, as she had been 
seduced by the man who afterwards became her husband, 
and who deserted her, so that in 1595 she had to borrow 
forty shillings from Thomas Whittington, who had been 
her father’s shepherd. The money was unpaid when 
Whittington died in 1601, and he directed his executor 
to recover the sum from the poet and distribute it among 
the poor of Stratford. (Halliwell Phillipps’ “ Outlines,” 
II., ISO, and Sidney Lee’s “Life,” p. 187.) 

Dr. Morgan retaliates with: “As to Mistress Shakes¬ 
peare, nee Anne Hathaway, I am surprised that 60 
chivalrous a gentleman as Dr. Platt should breathe a word 
against her fair renown. That she was an attractive lady 
is proved, not only by the circumstance of her winning a 
Shakespeare, but by the fact that she was not long 
permitted to remain his widow, but within a decent 
time after bis demise, became Mrs. Richard James, and a 
second time consort of a Stratford burgher of substance 
and good repute!” (The note of admiration is Dr. 
Appleton Morgan’s, not mine.) 

We hear a lot about Donnellian and Gallupian history, 
via America, but what about this latest specimen ? I look 
up Mr. Sidney Lee’s “Life,” and do not find any state¬ 
ment to the effect that Mrs. Shakespeare remarried, hut I 
find the following on page 280 :— 

Shakespeare's widow died on August 0, 1023, at the age of 
sixty-seven, and was buried near her husband inside the 
chancel two days later. Some affectionately phrased elegiacs 
—doubtless from Dr. Hall’s pen—were inscribed on a brass 
plate fastened to the stone above her grave. The words 
run : “ Heere lycth interred the bodyc of Anne, wife of Mr. 
Williarti Skakespeare . . . being of the age of 07 years.” 


There is no mention here of Mr. Richard James, the 
second husband of Anne Shakespeare. Can any of vour 
readers give me information as to who he was?— 
Yours, &c., George Stronach. 

Edinburgh. 


Mr. W. E. Henley. 

Sir, —May I add to your list of Mr. Henley’s writings 
(Academv, 18 July 1903)— (1) Sir Henry Raeburn, a 
selection from his portraits reproduced in photogravure 
by Annan ; with introduction and notes by W. E. Henley. 
(Edinburgh, 1890); (2) Collection Cottier catalogue; 
with introduction by W. E. Henley (Paris, 1892). 

I should'like also to say that not any one of the many 
and generous notices of “Burly” which I have seen 
mentions “ Pictures at Play ; by Two Art Critics ’’—that 
very clever satire which, issued anonymously, is known 
to have been the work of Henley and Mr. Andrew Lang. 
It was issued by Longmans in 1888. Regarding this 
skit, Henley says (in a letter in my possession) that “ the 
notices of ‘ A Book of Verses ’ and ‘ Pictures at Plav ’ 
have patronized me to the verge of frenzy.” Yours, &c., 

J. C. Eyving. 

The Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 201 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for tlie best Dedication 
in verse to an unpublished volume of Pcems, the writer of the- 
dedication to assume that he was the author of the volume. Korty- 
one replies have been received. We award the prize to Mr. H. V. 
I’l ideaux. I'ffculme, Devon, foi the following :— 

To -- 

Fain would I think there's music here 
Between the lints : 

I hear each note— 

The song struck clear 
Upon my ear, 

As swift I wrote 

Between the lines. 

Alas! I know the page is blurred 
Fetwcen the lines. 

Vet, some still night. 

May be, i/mi'ir beard 
The unspoken word 
I tried to write 

Between the lines. 


Other replies follow :— 

To My Brothers and Sistf.ks. 

To you who'vc laughe 1 and died with me. 

Who've played with me. and sighed with me, 

Dear comrade? long ago,— 

Whose childish voices come to me 
From out the yeais ne'er dumb to me, 

From out the past we know,— 

Across the years I sing to you, 

And if my verses biing to yen 
Remembeied word ami look, 

. Because you all have part in them 
Ah. take and read my heart in them, 

And try to like my book ! 

[M. C. M„ Aberystwyth.] 


To His Book. 

I never dream of Fame for thee— 

That thou sliould'tt ever leave my side, 
For in thee all the years abide 
When 1 was young, when I was free 
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When I was young—ab, well-a-day ! 

I gathered laughter, love, and tears, 

And maiden-sighs, and pleaBing fears. 

To give thee ode, 01 roundelay. 

I never dream of fame for thee ; 

For eyes that shine on earth no more 
Have scanned thy pages o'er and o'er; 

And thou art all in all to me ! 

When night is shrunk in mystery 
You bring a voice, a smi'e, a tear 1 
So I must hold thee ever dear, 

And never dream of fame for thee I 

[A. C. A., London.] 

To -- 

To you, who. only, in this loveless world 
Made me to know that Love is Lord of all. 

Who ever i>ointed where the Vast unfurled, 

Above the universal human pall, 

Her white of purity, her rose of Life: 

To you, who found and touched the soul of me, 

With strong hands, gently stretched across the strife ; 

Bidding me rise and love, awake anil see ; 

To you, who ever won me all of worth 
This little quiet day of mine has known; 

To you, whose saving friendship brought to birth 
Some Baner spirit of a nobler tone; 

To you, this book, with all I have of true, 

With all I know of Love and God, I give ; 

Because your spirit touched me, and I knew ; 

Because vour love awoke me, and I live. 

[E. A., Oggeshall,] 

To an Old College Chum. 

We piped an overture or two 
In Oxford meadows, I and you ; 

When vernal Nature was our queen. 

And we (no less superbly green) 

Essayed the tuneful shepherd’s part. 

Gained some adeptness in the art— 

I)o you recall that halcyon year 

When Life, to our unproven eyes, grew clear? 

Now come the wiser, wintrier days 
Of vapid scorn, of vapid praise; 

Yet still a reedy maduess floats 
About my brain, in pastoral notes; 

Comrade of that Sicilian time, 

Condone the perpetrated crime; 

These fragile flutings that 1 send 
Are dedicate to you, my vernal friend. 

[M. L, Cheltenham.] 

To Ose Who had Betrayed the Author’s Friendship. 

A few fair thoughts that withered in a night: 

A few sad stars that crept athwart a sky 
Dark unto desolation : hope’s last ray: 

Wild lights of new despair and meteors 
Of old confusion—Take I For they are thine, 

Not mine: 0 thou whom 1 once called my friend. 

When in my life of faithful peace you crept 
Insidious, crying loud for love and aid, 

Did I deny to lavish of my best ? . . . 

1 And recompensed, the garden of my soul 

Lies scattered and laid waste; swept low by storm 
Fierce-winded; all my sweet blooms torn and dead; 

Death and Disaster stalking, fiery-eyed. 

About my desolate paths. These are their fruits, 

Your work—you whom I loved ! 

Take and begone ; 

Pass from my sight and trouble me no more. 

[B. C. H., London.] 

Competition No. 202 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
verses in Praise of Bain. Not to exceed sixteen lines. 

Bulks. 

Answers addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 5 August, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to bo written on one side of the paper only. 
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The Literary Week. 

Preparations for the coming publishing season are now 
going actively forward, but below this activity there is 
a simmering of disquieting possibilities. If there should 
happen to be a General Election in the autumn the book 
trade will seriously suffer, for a General Election tolls the 
knell of a book Beason ; when people are running wild over 
politics the quiet appeal of a book has to give way before 
the urgent appeal of the newspapers. And publishers 
have very much in their minds at present the question 
■which a preferential tariff would involve. A great deal of 
paper comes to us from abroad ; if this were taxed our 
home-made paper would instantly go up in price. The 
adjustment of the burden between publishers and book 
buyers might be difficult and embarrassing.. 


We deeply regret to have to record the death, after a 
lingering illness, of Mr. Phil May. His career was not a 
long one, he was but nine-and-thirty when he died, and his 
later years were shadowed both by the consumption which 
claimed him as victim, and the consequences of his 
irregular, Bohemian way of life. But in the ten years 
or so which saw him at his best he accomplished an 
amazing quantity of work which may rightly be called 
inimitable, though many tried to imitate it. He was born at 
Leeds, the son of an engineer, and never received more 
than the rudiments of education. At twelve years of age 
he was making sketches for the Leeds theatre bills ; a few 
years later he came to London, and as he afterwards said, 
lived the life of a street cat, nearly dying of starvation. 
The “ St. Stephen’s Review ” gave him some work, and 
presently he went to Australia and made a name as an 
artist on the “Sydney Bulletin.” By 1890 he was back 
in London, with a considerable reputation which had 
preceded him. His days of penury were over, and he 
could take his pick of work. The “ St. Stephen’s Review,” 
the “Graphic, the “Pall Mall Budget,” the “Sketch” 


competed for his drawings, and finally, when his powers 
began to wane, “ Punch ” discovered him, while year by 
year “ Phil May’s Annual ” and “ Phil May’s Sketch-book ” 
have been the delight of both public and artists. 


Careless to the point of recklessness as he was in all 
other matters, in his art he was rigidly conscientious. 
Only artists can realise the labour necessary to produce 
the easy, unerring dash of line that expressed eo much. 
And Phil May had to teach himself. The zenith of his 
power was reached in 1894, and at the time when he was 
contributing weekly to the “ Pall Mall Budget ” and 
sometimes getting as much as £30 for a single drawing, 
we remember watching the toilsome method, Phil May’s 
own, which resulted, in such an amazing appearance of 
ease. He would first make the most careful drawing, 
with every detail filled in. Then over the whole he would 
place a thin sheet of tissue paper, and having seen what 
was necessary to the purpose and what could lie omitted, 
he began the process of elimination. Any elaboration was 
finally confined to a single point in the picture ; for May's 
theory was that when you looked, say, at a man’s face, you 
saw but that single point in detail, the rest was but a 
dash of line. 


The trouble between authors and their illustrators is an 
old one, and it is often difficult to apportion the blame. 
Sometimes the author is so vague that the illustrator has 
to fall back upon his own imagination, in which case he 
is almost certain to enrage the author; sometimes the 
author is so precise and detailed in a description that the 
unfortunate illustrator is at his wits’ end to know what to 
leave in and what to leave out. And there always comes 
in the author’s conception of a character, which he has 
rendered according to his lights, and the illustrator’s, 
which he has to render definitely in a wholly different 
medium. When Tennyson saw one of Holman Hunt’s 
drawings for “ The Lady of Shalott ” he said : “ But my 
dear Hunt, I never said that the young woman’s hair was 
blowing all over the shop.” To which Hunt replied : “ No, 
but you never said it wasn’t.” The only reasonable course 
is for author and illustrator to meet and talk things over. 
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One would scarcely hope to-day to be presented with a 
poem of William Blake’s hitherto unknown. But such a 
find is disclosed in the August number of the “ Monthly 
Review.” In a prefatory note Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
describes the original as a manuscript occupying six pages 
of full-sized note paper, which was given to him several 
years ago as being in the handwriting of William Blake; 
and not only Mr. Rossetti, but Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
Mr. John Sampson affirm that both style and caligraphy 
are those of Blake. Thus Mr. Rossetti continues:— 

The date when this poem came into my hands may have 
born towards 1870 : I do not at all think that I knew of it in 
187.3, when 1 was compiling the Aldine edition of “ Blake’s 
Poems,’ and conse<|Ucntly the question as to publishing it or 
not. in that volume did not arise. 1 should hardly have Imen 
minded to exclude it; for, apart front the question of absolute 
merit, the work is curious, and (in relation to Blake’s range 
of ideas) even important, and it has a fair share ol his wonted 
energy of tone. 

The composition, I should explain, is, so far as the form uf 
handwriting goes, written in the shape of prose : but it is 
indisputably verse-lines in correct decasyllabic and other 
metre, intermixed with a few which cannot be reduced to 
regular scansion. If any confirmation were needed of the 
fact that Blake would not revolt from the writing of verse 
under the guise of prose, this is supplied by another half¬ 
sheet of his MS., which reached me at the same time : for 
here he has written out, as prose, the six lines of Shakes¬ 
pearean rhymed verse which begins, “(trpheus with his lute 
made trees.” 


The verse written as prose thus forms a valuable piece 
of evidence as to authenticity. Of the poem—which is 
obviously, from the opening stanza, but a fragment—the 
opening is this :— 

Then she bore pale Desire, 

Bather of Curiosity, a virgin ever young; 

And after leaden Sloth, 

From whom came Ignorance, who brought forth Wonder. 

These are the Gods which come from Fear 
(For Gods like these nor male nor female are, 

But single pregnate, or, if they list, 

Together mingling bring fortli mighty Powers). 

She knew them not; yet they all war with Shame, 

And strengthen her weak arm. 

There are two lines here which irresistibly recall Milton’s 
lines in Book I. of “ Paradise Lost ” :— 

. . . for spirits when they please 

Can either sex assume, or ixith; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 

Nor tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones. 

Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes, 

And works of lovo or enmity fulfil. 


A WRITER in “ Scribner’s,” discussing the reasons for 
the popularity of certain books, comes to the astrological 
conclusion that the stars in their courses must fight for 
them, and he asks whether it would be wise to take refuge 
in that theory. It should be possible, he thinks, to 
analyse some of these mysterious cases and discover the 
laws which underlie them. We have reduced panics and 
emotional excitement to scientific terms, and the psychology 
of the average reader would seem to present an alluring 
study for some enquiring mind. We suspect that the 
psychology of the average novel has more to do with its 
success than anything the stars have to say in the matter; 
and, as a rule, it is the very average novel which sells in 
cartloads. 


“ A. E.” contributes to the New York “Reader” a note 
on the poetry of Mr. W. B. \ eats. It is always interesting 
to hear a poet on a poet, particularly when both are of one 


nation and one period. “ A.E.” says : “ I confess I have 
feared to enter or linger too long in the many-coloured 
land of Druid twilights and runes. A beauty not our 
own, more perfect than we ourselves conceive is a danger 
to the imagination.” That land of Druid twilight and 
rune is Mr. Yeats’s particular desire and inspiration, but 
his critic, or rather his appreciator, finds it too remote for 
his personal needs :— 

I am too often tempted to wander with Usheen in Tiruanoge 
and to forget mv own heart and its more rarely accorded 
vision of truth. I know I like my own heart best, but I never 
look into tlie world of my friend witiiout feeling that my 
region lies in the temperate zone and is near the Arctic 
c ircle ; the flowers grow more rarely and are paler, and the 
struggle for existence is keener. 

A little later the writer says:— 

T am interested more in life than in the shadows of life, 
and as lldathach grows fainter I await eagerly the revelation 
of the real nature of one who has built -so many mansions in 
the heavens. The poet lias concealed himself under the 
embroidered cloths and lias moved in secretness, and only at 
rare times, as when lie says “A pity beyond all telling is 
hid in the heart of love ” do we find a love which is not the 
love of tlie Siilhe; and more rarely still do recognizable 
human figures, like the Old Pensioner or Moll Magee, meet ns. 
All tlie re^t are from another world and are survivals of the 
proud and golden races who move with tlie old stateliness and 
an added sorrow for tlie dark age which breaks in upon their 
loveliness. 

In a word Mr. Yeats’s world is a world outside and beyond 
that which is. It is beautiful, and mildly sad, a world of 
spirit and of dreams. 


Oxford undergraduates probably are still quoting to one 
another the traditional stanza, as they study their 
Herodotus :— 

Tiic priests of Egypt humbugged you, 

A tiling not very hard to do ; 

But d-d if you shall humbug us 

Herodotus! Herodotus! 

But religion and literature are justified, the Egyptian 

E riests and Herodotus are vindicated. And in the “ New 
liberal Review ” we find Karl Blind writing on “ a fair¬ 
haired race in Ancient Egypt,” such as was described to 
Herodotus by the Egyptian priests from tradition, and 
discredited by most people except Herodotus and Mr. 
Blind. But recently absolute proof of the former existence 
of such a people in Egypt has been supplied by the 
discoveiy of a reddish-haired corpse (not a mummy) at 
least 8,000 years old and probably older. It has been for 
some months in the British Museum. Mr. Blind has the 
right to claim his triumph in the article wherein he traces 
the consequences of this newly-established fact which he 
has long laboured to prove. For “ the discovery made 
shows that there was once in Egypt—before the incoming 
of its later, pyramid-building inhabitants—an aboriginal 
Thrakian people, allied by blood to the Trojans. This 
vast Thrakian nation, extending all over Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia Minor, reached even into North Africa. 
It had close contact, in consanguinity as well as in speech, 
with the Teutonic and Scandinavian stock ; therefore also 
with Englishmen and their descendants in America.” This 
is by no means the first time that Herodotus has deceived 
us by his simplicity into incredulity, and been proved 
right by later discoveries. 


The Bill to amend the law of copyright—which now 
gives protection for “ forty-two years from publication 
or till seven years from the death of the author, whichever 
shall be longest,” was mentioned by the King in his first 
speech from the Throne ; hut another session has passed 
without further action. Authors of the present day are, 
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os the “ Publisher's Circular ” points out, less active in 
the interests of copyright than they were in the middle of 
the last century. Among those that petitioned the House 
of Commons were Dr. Arnold, Dr. Thomson, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Thomas Hood, and Thomas Campbell. A delight¬ 
fully personal note sounds in some of the individual 
appeals. Carlyle, having set forth that if he succeeded 
in writing a “genuine and enduring book,” his desert 
would be “ not easily estimable in money,” continues :— 

May it, therefore, please your honourable House to protect 
him in said happy and long doubtful event, and (by passing 
your Copyright Bill) forbid all Thomas Teggs, and other 
extraneous persons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure of 
his, to steal from his small winnings for a space of sixty years 
at shortest. After sixty years, unless your honourable Mouse 
provide otherw ise, they may begin to steal. 


Hoon’s petition was considered too full of jokes to be 
presented to the House; but it was characteristic :— 

That your petitioner is very willing to write for posterity 
on tbo lowest terms, and would not object to the long credit, 
but that when his heir shall apply for payment to posterity 
he will be referred back to antiquity. 

That a man’s hairs belong to his head, so his head should 
Ixelong to his heirs- -whereas, on the contrary, your petitioner 
hath ascertained, by a nice calculation, that one of his prin¬ 
cipal copyrights will expire on tlxo same day that his only son 
should come of age. Tho very law of nature protests against 
an unnatural law which compels an author to write for 
anybody’s posterity except his own. 

The “ Publisher’s Circular,” from experience of the 
hardships inflicted on the heirs of authors, concludes that 
copyright ought to be extended to at least twenty-five 
years after the death of the author. 


“ The Times ” has reasonable cause for complaint in the 
appearance of a publication, now being offered for sale, 
and headed “ Popular Reprints of ‘ The Times ’ and 
other early English Newspapers and Historical Docu¬ 
ments,” and. the following warning is issued from 
Printing House Square: — 

So far as regards the allegod reprints of “ The Times ” we 
think it necessary to state that they are in no sense what they 
profess to be. 

As an instance we may quote the alleged reprint of "The 
Times” of June 22, 1815. ‘‘The Times” of that date cost 
6 Jd. ; it consisted of four pages, measuring 22 by 15J inches : 
each page of five columns. Of the 2U columns 71 were devoted 
to news and 12) to 232 advertiseraents. The alleged reprint 
gives the price incorrectly at (id.; it consists of four pages, 
measuring 18 by 11 } inches, each page of four columns— 
making 16 instead of 20 columns in all. Of the 232 adver¬ 
tisements, occupying 12) columns, in the original, 75 adver¬ 
tisements are reproduced and made to fill 6.) columns. Of tho 
7 ) columns news, 4) columns are reproduced and made to 
fill HJ columns. 

As an instance of the intelligence with which these alleged 
reprints have been compiled we may mention that the numlier 
of January 1, 1788, has the imprint (in the wrong place) as 
printed at the Lithographic Press. Lithography was invented 
al>out 1796. 
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(which contains a cripple and a blind girl), or Ophelia, or 
King Lear, or Caliban, or Quasimodo, nor a Coupeau in 
‘ Drink ’ ? " So far as Coupeau is concerned that is 
precisely what we should like Mr. Bourchier to understand. 


From the various “ flutterings of Fleet Street ” Mr. 
Bourchier deduces the following rules for the actor- 
manager who wants to become a “ Press pet ” :— 

i. Not to endeavour to successfully manage a West- 

end theatre; 

ii. Not to attempt to faithfully depict life as it is; 

iii. Never to dare to write or adapt one’s own plays; 

and 

iv. Most certainly never to stand hv a dramatic 

author when he claims one’s protection from the 
personalities of any critic. 

This is, of course, pure nonsense. In common with 60 
many other actors who depend for their living on their 
personality, Mr. Bourchier will not understand that the 
critic cannot “ attack ” the play as produced without 
“attacking” the player. And how pleased the actor 
would be if the critic succeeded in praising tho play 
without mentioning the player! 


The book of reminiscences, “ From Journalist to Judge,” 
which Judge Oonde Williams is about to publish with 
Mr. George A. Morton, promises some amusing stories. 
Judge Condo Williams served under M. de Blowitz on 
“ The Times ” staff. Here is a de Blowitz anecdote :— 

He strongly objected to the idea that “The Times” 
possessed any representative in Paris save himself, but ho 
was at the mercy of the oilier two of us for his hiiglisli. And 
when on one occasion, wishing to use our press ticket for the 
tribuue at Longchamps for some purpose of his own, he told 
me that he would take my Sunday’s duty as racing reporter 
upon himself, the result was disastrous. For tho eminent one 
confused the names of the progenitors of the competing steeds 
with those of their jockeys, and wired the winners to our 
esteemed journal as having been ridden by their own sires ! 


This month’s “Bxikman” is mainly devoted to Henrik 
Ibsen, and besides several interesting articles on him, 
notably one by Jessie Brochner, we have pictures and 
photographs illustrating his life, from the time when as 
an apothecary’s apprentice at Grimstad he “ walked about 
like a mystery sealed with seven seals.” We have Ibsen 
as a young man with mutton-chop whiskers, Ibsen at 
thirty with full beard and moustache, and a splendid 
photograph of him as we know him, sitting with rugged 
face framed with white hair in his cate. Ibsen has himself 
said, however, that he did not go to a cate to drink beer 
(or pjolter), he went to work, to “digte.” And Miss 
Brochner gives an instance of Ibsen’s absorption in his 
characters which became to him as real persona. A friend 
once asked him how he came to call the heroine of “A 
Doll’s House ” Nora. “ You know,” answered Ibsen 
confidently, “ that she was really called Leonore, but she 
was the pet of the family and they all called her Nora ! ” 


Another quarrel has been raging between the dramatic 
critic and the actor-manager, and again it is Mr. Bourchier 
who is the offended actor. He complains of being 
“ violently attacked by the Press” with regard to the one- 
act play “ The Soothing System,” the scene of which is 
laid in a lunatic asylum. “ I am assailed for representing 
malady on the stage,” writes Mr. Bourchier to the papers. 
“ Very well. Do I understand we are not to have Dick 
Helder in ‘ The Light that Failed,’ or ‘ The Two Orphans ’ 


We are glad to hear that a new Life of Robert Stephen 
Hawker is to he published by Mr. Lane. Two biographies 
of Hawker already exist, one by Mr. Baring-Gould, the 
other by Mr. Lee, hut neither was entirely satisfactory. 
Hawker’s latest biographer has collected a considerable 
amount of fresh material, which includes a letter 
describing Tennyson’s visit to the delectable Duchy. It 
would be interesting to discover to what extent Hawker’s 
verse is really read nowadays. 
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We are sorry to have to record that Mr. William Watson 
is havijag trouble with his eyes, and has been compelled 
to undergo a course of skilled treatment. He is now a 
Bristol under the care of Dr. Richardson Cross, who wa3 
High Sheriff of the city last year, and during the past two 
decades has raised Bristol to the front rank in ocular 
science. 


Mr Hilaire Belloc's latest article in the “ Pilot ” on the 
poets of the French Ilennaisance deals with Ronsard, the 
flower and crown of the Pleiade. Ronsard was master and 
king of that wonderful seven ; he was absolute poet by a 
kind of simple and divine inspiration. Mr. Belloc writes 
of him : — 

He had that power which our amomic age can hardly 
comprehend, of writing, writing, writing, without fear of 
exhaustion, without irritability of self-criticism, without danger 
of comparing the better with the worse. Five great volumes 
of small print, all good : men of that fecundity never write the 
reallv paltry things—all good, and most of it glorious ; some 
of it "on the level which only the great poets reach here and 
there. It is in reading this man who rhymed unceasingly 
for fortv vears, who made of poetry an occupation as well 
as a glory, and who let it fill the whole of his life that 
one feels how much such creative power has to do with the 
value of verse. 

But Ronsard was not only a leader in verse, he was a 
leader of, a profound believer in, the religion of his 
fathers. Both he and Du Bellay were priests, and when 
Ronsard came to die he called the community of which 
he was Superior about him ar.d made a noble confession 
of faith. That confession Mr. Belloc has admirably 
translated : it concludes with these words : 

Of all vanities, the loveliest and most praiseworthy is glory 
—fame. No one of mv time has been so tilled with it as 1; 
I have lived in it, and loved and triumphed in it through 
time past, and now I leave it to my country to gainer and 
possess it after I shall die. So do I go away from my own 
place as satiated with the glory of this world as 1 am 
hungry and all longing for that of God. 

Nothing in Ronsard’s life was finer than its ending. 


Bibliographical. 

Much interest attaches to the announcement of a reprint 
of Larochefoucauld’a “ Moral Reflections and Maxims, 
as translated by Dean Stanhope, and now edited by 
Mr. G. H. Powell. Mr. Powell will no doubt give us the 
full history of that translation, which is ignored by the 
writer of the notice of the Dean in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” The Dean was a diligent translator, 
but Larochefoucauld’s cynical sentences were queer material 
for an ecclesiastic to exercise his linguistic powers 
upon. The version appears to have been first published 
in 1 TOG, a year which saw yet another version. Very 
much in vogue were the translated “ Reflections and 
Maxims" in those days, for there is record of editions oE 
them in 1719, 1775, 1781, 1701, 1795, and so forth. 
Larochefoucauld’s first English translator was, apparently, 
Mistress Aphra Behn, who called her version “ Seneca 
Unmasqued.” Then there was a translation in 1091. 
Of recent years there have been the versions by Lieut.- 
Col. A. S. Bolton (1881) and L. Winter (18S5)._ The 
translation issued in the “Bayard Series” in 1871 was 
very popular for a time, and did much to make the 
“ Maxims” known among ns. Perhaps the most singular 
incident in the history of the “Maxims” in England 
is the fact that in 1799 somebody published a translation 
of them into English verse. 

Other forthcoming reprints will take the form of 
reproductions of Cowley’s Essays, Vaughan’s Poems, the 


verse of “ The Anti-Jacobin,” “ Rejected Addresses,” and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge’s ‘ Lyrical Ballads.” The 
last-named, it will be remembered, was edited, somewhat 
elaborately, by Mr. T. Hutchinson, and published by 
Messrs. Duckworth five years ago. A cheaper edition 
will of course be welcome. The “Rejected Addresses” 
appeared in Messrs. Routledge’s “ Pocket Library ” in 
1888 and 1894. Of “ The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,” as 
edited by Mr. C. Edmunds, there was a new edition in 1890. 
Vaughan, of course, has often been reproduced of late — 
fully by Mr. E. K. Chambers in “The Muses’ Library ” 
(1890), the “Sacred Poems ” being published byHacon in 
1897, and “Golden Thoughts from Henry Vaughan ” in 
1901. The Essays of Cowley have been much less 
hacllheyed, their latest appearance being in the Prose 
Works issued by the Pitt Press in 1887. In 1880 Messrs. 
Cassell included the Essays in their cheap “ National 
Library.” 

Among promised biographies are those of two very 
different persons—Novalis and the Rev. S. J. Stone. The 
former is to be described to us as “ the man and the 
writer,” and there are to be selections from bis works. It 
is not so very long—just a dozen years—since we had, 
from M. J. Hope, a book on the “ Life, Thoughts, and 
Works” of Novalis, which had been preceded in 1888 by 
a volume of Novalis’ “ Hymns and Thoughts on Religion," 
translated for us by W. Hastie. In the case of the Rev. 
S. J. Stone, the biographer will till virgin soil. He will 
give us “Memorials” of Mr. Stone, who deserves to be 
remembered not only as the author of vigorous and 
popular hymns, but as a minor poet of some delicacy and 
refinement. One has pleasant recollections of “ The 
Knight of Intercession and Other Poems,” of which there 
was an edition so recently as 1887, and also of “ Lays of 
Iona and Other Poems” (1897). A collection of sermons 
by Mr. Stone appeared in 1901. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin having decided to issue a selection 
from Dryden’s dramas, nothing could well be more 
appropriate than that Prof. Saints bury should be chosen to 
edit the work. For this is a matter in which Mr. Saints- 
bury is an expert, inasmuch as in 1881 he contributed to 
the “English Men of Letters” series a monograph on 
Dryden, and inasmuch as, in the following year, he Began 
his issue of an edition of Dryden’s works baaed upon that 
supervised by Sir Walter Scott. That issue ran into a 
good many volumes, and its publication was not concluded 
until 1893. 

Many will look forward with interest to the volume of 
“ The Praise of Shakespeare ” which is promised us by 
Mr. C. E. Hughes. The surprising thing is that such an 
anthology has not been made before. We have had, of 
course, Dr. Ingleby’s “ Centurie of Praise,” and one 
remembers that there are over 20 pages of “ the 
praise of Shakespeare ” in the anthology called “ The 
Poets’ Praise ” which appeared in 1891. In each 
of these cases, however, the praise is embodied in verse, 
and I presume that Mr. Hughes includes prose in his 
scheme. If he does, he of course greatly increases 
his labours, and is met by the difficulty of getting 
representative matter into a reasonable space. 

Reprints of “ The Wealth of Nations ” are sure to be 
pretty numerous in the immediate future. Mr. E. Cannan, 
who is to edit one of them, has already shown his interest 
in Adam Smith by editing his “liectures on Justice, 
Police, Revenue, Arms” (1890). Of late years, the 
“Wealth” has been issued in handy forms by Messrs. 
Ward and Lock (1891) and Messrs. Routledge (1894 and 
1898). “ Chapters and Passages ” from it were brought 

out by Messrs. Macmillan in 1895. 

The Bookworm. 
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Drama in the Making. 

The Medieval Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 2 vols. 

(Oxford Clarendon Press. 25s.) 

“ These volumes,” says Mr. E. K. Chambers in his preface, 

“ are the work, not of a professed student, but of one 
who only plays at scholarship in the rare intervals of a 
busy administrative life.” If they be the result of 
“ playing at scholarship,” it is almost alarming to specu¬ 
late what might ensue if Mr. Chambers ceased playing 
and settled down to serious effort. Joking apart, he is a 
prodigious worker. His watchword is “ Thorough,” and 
he acts up to it with the utmost consistency. Yet he is 
no Dryasdust. He marshals his facts as skilfully as he 
collects them diligently, and he presents them in an easy, 
unpretending, attractive style. Never rhetorical, he is 
always readable, even where his pages are what Johnson 
might have called inspissated research. If not by actual 
discovery, at any rate by ingenious and suggestive 
co-ordination of facts, he has sensibly advanced the 
boundaries of knowledge. Scholars yet unborn will bless 
and magnify his name. Some of his conclusions they 
may revise, but the excellence of his method cannot but 
make his book permanently helpful. 

Yet, as he himself confesses, it is not the book that he 
set forth to write. It is distant by two removes, indeed, 
from his original intention, which was to produce a study 
of the literary and dramatic conditions under which 
Shakespeare wrote. This design he postponed, because 
he felt that a necessary preliminary to it was a clear 
and adequate account of “ the origins of play-acting in 
England and of its development during the Middle Ages.” 
No such account existing, he set himself to supply the 
want. But even from this second purpose he has been 
partially diverted by (as he says)— 

tlio inclusion of new interests as, from time to time, they 
took hold upon him; an interest, for example, in the light¬ 
hearted and colored life of those poverclli of letters, the 
minstrel folk; a very deep interest in the track across the 
ages of certain customs and symbols of rural gaiety which 
bear with them the inheritance of a remote and ancestral 
heathenism. 

Now it is not to be denied that this “ very deep interest,” 
while it has enhanced the substantive value of the book, 
has to some extent marred its form. It is not the work of 
art that it might have been if Mr. Chambers had kept his 
essential purpose more steadily in view. It lacks unity, 
or rather it possesses a clearly-marked duality. Into the 
middle of the book he intended to write, Mr. Chambers 
has sandwiched another book which ho wrote, as it were, 
in spite of himself. In the first eighty-six pages of his 
work he discusses the extinction of the antique theatre, 
the survival of the “ mimus ” or “ histrio,” his coalescence 
with the Teutonic “ scop,” and the life and repertory of 
the resultant minstrel class. All this is in the direct line 
of his enquiry. There is nothing here that is either 
irrelevant or disproportionate. But can we say as much 
of the remainder of his first volume—the thirteen chapters, 
extending to 333 pages, devoted to the consideration of 
“ Folk Drama ” ? These chapters contain much of Mr. 
Chambers’s most original and interesting work; but, 
frankly, their relevance to the main enquiry does not seem 
to justify either the position they hold or the space devoted 
to them. They form a book in themselves—that is at once 
their eulogy and their condemnation. They belong, not 
so much to a history of the mediaeval drama in England, 
as to a study of the element of primitive ritual underlying 
all drama whatsoever. The facts (or most of them) with 
which Mr. Chambers here deals ought by rights to have 
been grouped with the cognate facts in which the history 
of antique drama takes its rise. It is scarcely a paradox 
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to say that the interest of the May Game, the Sword Dance, 
the Mummers' Play, and the Feast of Fools relates back to 
antiquity rather than forward to modern (that is, renaissance 
and post-renaissance) drama. The reason indeed is obvious : 
antique drama is a direct development from primitive 
ritual, while modern drama is a secondary product, 
springing on the one hand from the highly sophisticated 
ritual of the mediaeval church, on the other from the 
antique drama itself, in its final and highly developed 
literary form. The very existence of Christianity and of 
Antiquity prevented the pagan rituals, whose survivals 
Mr. Chambers traces so learnedly and so lovingly, from 
developing in mediaeval Europe, as they had developed in 
ancient Greece and elsewhere, into organized drama. No 
doubt the persistence of the stunted, rudimentary folk 
dramas, alongside of the liturgical and the literary drama, 
bears witness to a deep-rooted dramatic instinct in the 
people. But this instinct is a datum that may be taken 
for granted in almost all cases. The burden of proof rests 
upon anyone who should maintain its non-existence in' a 
particular race or at a particular period. In the absence 
of such an instinct, indeed, the liturgical drama would 
never have come into being, nor would it have been taken 
up and developed by tho burgesses and villagers of 
mediaeval England. But this is a truism which it needed 
no treatise to expound. For the rest, it is positively 
surprising how few points of definite contact between the 
folk drama and the miracles, morals, and interludes, 
Mr. Chambers, with all his industry, has succeeded in 
establishing. If his chapters on the folk drama had never 
been written, their place might have been quite adequately 
supplied by (perhaps) a dozen additional foot-notes to his 
chapters on the religious drama and the interludes. 

We are not sure, by the way, that in dealing with (he 
folk drama in its recently-surviving forms, Mr. Chambers 
makes sufficient allowance for the reminiscences of literary 
drama which cannot but appear in it. The strolling player, 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centurieB, penetrated 
into the veriest hamlets. Playbills are extant to this day 
bearing the names of villages at which one would suppose it 
impossible that any theatrical performance could ever have 
taken place. “ Barn-storming,” in its most literal sense, 
was, for at least a century, a common feature in the rural fife 
of England ; and literary dramas, degraded, no doubt, into 
mere “ drolls” were to be seen at every fair. Such per¬ 
formances would inevitably be imitated by rustic mummers. 
In a footnote to his twenty-fourth chapter, Mr. Chambers 
himself cites some performances at Shropshire wakes of 
plavs which had evidently sifted down from the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage. There is always, then, the possibility that 
the dramatic element in any folk-play put on record 
during the past three centuries may be, not an unde¬ 
veloped germ of drama, but a withered leaf from the 
great tree. 

When Mr. Chambers resumes the main thread of his 
investigation, in his chapters on the religious drama, his 
work is as thorough as ever, but we feel that he has 
used up too much of his space, and is compressing too 
rigorously. His chapters on the liturgical plays and their 
secularisation are masterly. Hero for the first time in 
English, so far as we know, are the gradual stages by 
which the liturgy gave off its “ somewhat disconcerting 
by-product ” of drama quite clearly and convincingly traced. 
These chapters have the interest and beauty of a scientific 
demonstration. Around one or two nuclei of dramatic 
action in the Christmas and Easter offices of the Church, 
we see episode after episode, like the cells of a honey¬ 
comb, gradually fall into place, until, conditioned partly 
by logical and partly by theological necessity, the whole 
vast structure of the biblical drama, from the Creation to 
the Day of Judgment, rounds itself off in the space of 
about three centuries. It is when we come to the chapters 
which, after all, form the essence of Mr. Chambers’s theme 
—the chapters on English Guild Plays and Parish Plays, 
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Moralities and Interludes—that we begin to feel the pinch 
of over-compression. These chapters run to barely 120 
pages out of the whole G50 pages of Mr. Chambers’s text. 
The disproportion, however, is not really so great as the 
figures appear to indicate; for the 120 pages are merely a 
sort of commentary upon the facts collided in two long 
appendices upon “ Representations of Medimval Plays ” and 
“ Texts of Mediaeval Plays and Early Tudor Interludes.” 
Quite invaluable are these appendices. The list of 
“ Representations ” in particular, alphabetically arranged 
under the names of towns and villages, is a boon to all 
students. .Mr. Chandlers’s work, so far as our examination 
has gone, is as accurate as it is exhaustive. We have 
noted only one misprint of any importance in the appen¬ 
dices. In quoting from the interlude of “ Thersites” this 
stage-direction : “ Mulciber must have a shop made in the 
place,” Mr. Chambers, oddly enough, substitutes for 
“ shop ” the words “ sharp sword.” Even if a few other 
slips should be discoverable, they would not appreciably 
diminish the value of a most laborious piece of work, 
admirably executed. Nor is there any fault to be found 
with the commentary on the facts thus brought together, 
except that it is much too brief. It may almost be said 
that having Written at great length the prolegomena to a 
history of the medheval drama in England, and having 
sedulously collected the materials for the said history, 
Mr. Chambers has omitted to write the book itself. 

Perhaps the summariness of which we complain may be 
due not merely to “ considerations of space,” but to a 
misconception on Mr. Chambers’s part of what is really 
wanted at this stage of his enquiry. His whole work, be 
it remembered, is preliminary to a study of “ the con¬ 
ditions, literary and dramatic, under which Shakespeare 
wrote.” Such a study is greatly needed; for though 
much has been done towards substituting a historic 
Shakespeare for the miraculous or purely .esthetic Shake- 
peare of the past, yet a great deal more remains to do. 
Now in dealing with Shakespeare and his age, Mr. 
Chambers would bo quite justified in concentrating on 
conditions, and assuming on his readers’ part a general 
acquaintance with the body of literature to be accounted 
for. But in dealing with the medheval drama it is 
scarcely possible thus to separate the conditions from the 
body of literature, which, moreover, is little known, and 
not readily accessible, to the generality of readers. 
Mr. Chambers may object that, wo ignore the very title of 
his book, which is not “ The Medheval Drama,” but “ The 
Medheval Stage.” Our point is that the two things 
cannot profitably be treated apart. Mr. Chambers re¬ 
marks in his preface that Dr. A. W. Ward and other 
writers— 

while dealing excellently with the medheval drama as 
literature, have shown themselves hut little euritms about the 
social and economic facts upon which the medheval drama 
rested. 1 et from a study of such facts, I am sure, any 
literary history, which does not confine itself solely to the 
analysis of genius, must make a start. 

Very true; but why neglect that most important part of 
the evidence as to social conditions which lies in the plays 
themselves ? Why look at them entirely from the outside ? 
What we want, and what Mr. Chambers is eminently 
competent to give us, is a detailed study of the drama as a 
social institution from its first stirrings in English soil 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century. We do not 
want him, of course, to fill in from imagination the gaps 
in the records, hut wo do want him to apply the recon¬ 
structive imagination which he certainly possesses to the 
data which he has so carefully and admirably compiled. 
Especially do we demand a clear and reasoned statement 
of what the Englishman of the early sixteenth century 
understood by drama, of the forms of pleasure he was 
accustomed to find in dramatic representations, and of the 
methods by which authors and performers alike ministered 
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to his dramatic instincts. As a matter of fact, instead of 
becoming more and more detailed as he approaches the 
Elizabethan Age, Mr. Chambers becomes more and more 
sketchy. He has left himself all the more to do when he 
resumes his task. 

Let us give an instance. There cannot be a more 
important moment in the development of the drama, than 
that which brings the professional actor upon the scene. 
Mr. Chambers’s account of the matter is that when the 
minstrels found themselves suffering from the competition 
of miracle-playing amateurs, they took to acting in self- 
defence. This is plausible, and no doubt in the main 
correct; but the point needs much more careful demon¬ 
stration than Mr. Chambers gives it in two and a half 
pages of text, with a reference to ‘‘Appendix .E.” It is 
hard to believe that, when the practice of amateur acting 
was so widespread throughout the country, amateurs of 
marked talent would not frequently drift into professional¬ 
ism ; and if no evidence of this tendency is forthcoming, 
its absence should be noted and commented on. Again, 
much might almost certainly be deduced from a careful 
examination of texts, as to the different classes of 
performers for which they were designed. Even if Mr. 
Chambers eschews such methods, as savouring too much 
of mere conjecture, wo feel sure that a more detailed 
consideration of the data he has actually collected would 
lead to more definite results than he has as yet given us. 
It is needless, surely, to insist on the importance of clearly 
understanding the social and artistic antecedents of the 
class to which Shakespeare belonged and on which he 
depended for the interpretation of his plays. 

On two points of detail Mr. Chambers is inclined, we 
think, to “ chercher midi a quatorze heures.” One of 
them is the origin of the word “ interlude.” He conjec¬ 
tures that “ an ivtcrludium is not a Indus in the intervals 
of something else, but a Indus carried on between (inter) 
two or more performers.” Even if this theory were 
historically correct, it would be a point of mere curiosity, 
for it is pretty evident that the false derivation (if false it 
be) was that which was commonly associated with the 
word in the Middle Ages. The fact that miracle-plays are 
occasionally called interludes is of little importance. In 
relation to the drama, laxity of nomenclature has always 
been the rule rather than the exception. We believe that 
Mr. Chambers might reasonably find in the early 
appearance of the word “interlude” a strong presumption 
in favour of the survival of a distinctly dramatic element 
in the repertory of the minstrels throughout the Middle 
Ages. The second point on which Mr. Chambers seems 
inclined to create unnecessary difficulty is the question of 
the origin of that doubtless puzzling stock-personage, the 
Vice. We have not seen Prof. Cushman’s treatise on the 
subject, but Prof. Cayley, no mean authority, finds it 
“fairly conclusive”; and the very flatness with which 
Mr. Chambers contradicts it seems to indicate a verbal 
misunderstanding of some sort. If the Vico did not come 
from the Moralities, however “diabolically he may have 
changed on the way,” the coincidence of his appearance 
under that name in the Interludes is one of the oddest on 
record. 


American Literature. 

A History of American Litehatire. By William P. Trent. 
(Heincmann. Gsd 

The early history of American Letters is largely a history 
of narrow sectarianism and dull didacticism. This, no 
doubt, was inherent in the circumstances of the first 
colonists, but it is surprising that the old influence, the 
old hardness, endured for so long. One would have 
supposed that a new country, a fresh and inspiring 
outlook, a common object united to a common daDger, 
would have made for sympathy and charity and grace. 
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But those who sacrificed so much for liberty of conscience 
would by no means allow it outside the bounds of their 
■own uninspiring belief, so that American literature for 
several generations was concerned mainly with exploita¬ 
tions of an undesirable heaven and an impossible earth. 
To this period Prof. Trent devotes more space than it 
deserves; it would have been enough to take a dozen 
typical writers and deal with them concisely according to 
their strict deserts. For, after all, their direct influence 
upon later literature was small, however great their moral 
influence may have been upon the oonduct of their own 
time. They hardly represented even a continuity of English 
tradition, but raised in the wilderness their own cry. 

It must, however, be admitted, as Prof. Trent points 
out, that if New England poetry before Bryant was bad, 
it was hardly worse than the poetry which the develop¬ 
ment of English nonconformity produced. No one 
nowadays takes any account of the work produced by 
such seventeenth century American verse writers as 
■Governor Bradford, the Rev. William Morell and William 
Wood, but the first book published in British America 
deserves a passing mention. This was the “ Bay Psalm 
Book,” which was printed at Cambridge, in 1640, by 
Stephen Daye, who had set up the first printing press in 
America the year before. Prof. Trent describes the “ Bay 
Psalm Book ” as a thing of “ surperlative crudity,” yet 
doubtless it served its turn for simple souls. This was 
the manner of it:— 

The Lord’s song sing can wes? being 
in stranger’s land, then let 
lose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget. 

But before the publication of this remarkable volume 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet had been cultivating the muse and 
a large family at the same time. She wrote much and 
ill, though occasionally she rose clearly above her 
contemporaries, certainly above him who wrote of her:— 
Her breast was a brave palace, a Broad-street, 

Where all heroic ample thoughts did meet, 

Where nature such a tenement had ta’en 
The others’ souls to hers dwelt in a lane. 

But the divine who described the effects of her verse upon 
his “ virgin mind ” in these delicious words— 

Thus weltering in delight, my virgin mind 
Admits a rape 

went one better. 

The work of the seventeenth century annalists had at 
least the merit of setting down things as the writers tried 
to see them, but its value is rather historical and 
antiquarian than literary. And what is to be said of that 
horde of divines who preached a difficult heaven and an 
easy and disastrous hell ? They were good men and true, 
but hard with an almost inexplicable hardness, and, for 
the most part, dull with an unforgivable dulness. Yet the 
flower of the sect was great in his way. Of Cotton Mather 
Prof. Trent writes :— 

He represents the culmination of the Brahmin caste, and if 
most typical and most extravagant are epithets that may 
consistently be applied to one and the same person, and if, 
taken together, they maybe considered equivalent to greatest, 
then Colton Mather is the greatest of seventeenth century 
New Englanders. 

He was a pedant in his teens, he was an egoist always; 
he was an unattractive lover, yet he married thrice; he 
had many children and wrote four hundred works. He 
belonged, says Prof. Trent, to the fastastie school, and 
adds: “ This is much like reigning in Milton’s Limbo 
or else in the realm of Chaos or Old Night ” . . . . 

Jonathan Edwards was a finer character, and he occasionally 
wrote beautifully under the influence of “ God-intoxica¬ 
tion,” but John Woolman appeals to us more strongly 
than either. Prof. Trent asks why we do not know John 
Woolman, whom Lamb and Whitman loved, better than 
Benjamin Franklin, and he finds the answer in Woolman’s 


lack of mobility: “ He would not drink out of silver 
vessels, and, alas ! the great world will not drink out of 
his earthen one.” And there we think that Prof. Trent 
has j ust hit the mark. 

We have not space to follow our author through his 
chapter on the transitional writers, but will proceed at 
once to the development of the novel in America and to 
the growth of a distinctly national verse. With Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, and William Cullen Bryant a 
new era began, an era divided from the old by a remark¬ 
able advance in outlook and technical skill. Irving was a 
literary child of the eighteenth century, but he was also a 
child of his own age, and he brought into American 
letters an inspiring note from the Mother Country. He 
had a delicate humour, a true sense of beauty, and a real 
delight in natural things. But Prof. Trent’s enthusiasm 
carries him too far; we cannot admit that Irving’s admirers 
are justified in “joining his name without apology to those 
of Goldsmith and Lamb.” In no sense can Irving’s work 
be compared with that of those essentially original and 
plastic minds. To institute such a comparison at all is to 
do injustice to Irving’s quite legitimate though minor 
reputation. 

Of Fenimore Cooper not much nowadays remains to be 
said. We doubt whether this generation reads him as 
widely as the last, but his place is assured. Prof. Trent 
says of certain of his books :— 

. . . with all their looseness of style and construction, they 

lift the story of adventure into the realms of poetry. . . . 

Humour and the faculty of giving life to his characters at 
will he did not possess, hence he must rank below the greatest 
masters of his craft; but this is not to say that he deserves 
the sneers or the patronage of the persons who turn him over 
to their boys in apparent ignorance of the fact that the 
admiration of unsophisticated minds is one of the best tests of 
largo and wholesome literary excellence. 

Perhaps there was some need for this defence of Cooper; 
at any rate we are glad enough to hear him praised once 
more. He wrote far too much, but at his best he deserved 
the praise which Balzac gave him, and though he hardly 
originated a movement in fiction he came nearer than any 
other writer to producing an epic of the settlement of 
America. He was not a great literary artist; he was 
rather of the school of Scott and Dumas, the school that 
produces endless work out of an inexhaustible vitality. 
Nor was he without the didacticism and wrong-headednees 
of his predecessors ; he would preach at the wrong moment 
and be serenely unaware that he was on the wrong tack. 
But he remains amongst the largest and sincerest men of 
letters whom America has produced. 

The most vital period in American literature extends 
from about 1830 over the succeeding forty years. The 
Revolution had for a time concentrated the nation’s 
energy on political and material affairs; the opening of 
the nineteenth century was marked by that reaching out 
after the things of the spirit which resulted in a more 
liberal theology and the rise of the transcendentalists. 
The curiously-assorted members of the Transcendental 
Club were agreed at any rate - on certain general 
principles; they held that the spirit needed to be 
re-born, that the individual should be exalted, and 
that both culture and tolerance were essential. Of this 
new movement Alcott, Parker, Ripley, Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller were the leaders, and of these Emerson 
was chief. Thoreau was not much of a propaganist; he 
stood aside, and thought, and wrote, finding it unprofit¬ 
able, as he said, “ to have much to do with men.” His 
appeal was not so wide as Emerson’s, perhaps because it 
was less vague, but his literary skill was far higher, and 
he based himself more firmly on actuality. To this period 
also belong Hawthorne and Poe, Longfellow and Whittier, 
Lowell and Holmes ; the real literary America was out of 
swaddling bands and had risen to a virile manhood. 

To this significant period Prof. Trent devotes half his 
volume, and on the whole he is a wise guide. In matters 
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of judgment we do not always find ourselves in agree¬ 
ment with him, and he has a perplexing habit of first 
making a statement, and then so whittling it down as to 
render it practically valueless. But this tentative manner 
of criticism is better than much recent work in the same 
kind which has reached us from America, for it implies 
that Prof. Trent is still open to influence, and has not 
decided offhand, on quite insufficient grounds, that certain 
of his countrymen are amongst the immortals. 

Naturally this volume does not deal with living writers; 
it leaves the subject on the threshold of that period which 
in America, as in England, has seen the enormous growth 
of letters in forms so often far removed from true literature. 
“ The most distinctive note of American literature,” says 
Prof. Trent, “ is its applicability to the needs of a healthy- 
minded, sound-hearted people.” We hope that the future 
will not clash with the Professor’s optimism. 


Gleanings. 

Stevenson i an a. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. (Richards. 

12s. 6d. net.) 

Since the death of Stevenson in 1801, we have not lacked 
opportunities of reconsidering his character and the value 
of bis literary genius. He exercised an individual 
fascination of so much force that all manner of people, 
from the most casual acquaintances to some of his earliest 
and oldest friends, made haste to give to the world their 
sketch or portrait of him in his habit as he lived ; while 
hardly a literary man of importance in England or America 
abstained from some attempt to analyse his work aud to 
assess its value and significance. It has been impossible 
for any single reader to see or even to hear of all that has 
appeared in the newspapers or periodicals of both 
countries, and those “ lovers of the man and admirers of 
the artist ” to whom Mr. Hammerton inscribes this 
collection of “ Stevensoniana ” will be grateful to him for 
his zeal and discretion. Grateful, in spite of a certain 
reluctance with which they will approach the book; for 
the true lover has long ago found his own and self-made 
estimate quite unassailable; Stevenson’s books are on his 
shelves, when they are not in his hands, and the living 
picture of Stevenson, right or wrong, is in his mind 
indelible. With some reluctance, then, he will take up 
this collection, as one who knows that he shall find there 
nothing new; but it is the old things that preserve their 
eternal novelty, and he will be conquered for the 
thousandth time by the freshness and indomitable youth 
of the personality which has filled so many books already 
and is destined to inspire yet more. 

“ Do you know, I was never bored in my life,” said 
Stevenson to a weary and discouraged friend. He was not, 
and there is his secret. It is an open secret, which in his 
warm-hearted egotism he gave to all the world ; but it 
remains a secret still, for how many are able to share it ? 
Partly, no doubt, because of his precarious hold on life, he 
had a double measure of the sense for the joy of it, a double 
share of curiosity about it and enthusiasm for it. Those 
long and frequent periods of physical prostration, too, 
during which he was speechless, disabled, and sometimes 
in the dark, must have counted for much in driving him 
back upon his conscious self for his study of life. But 
too much can be made, too much has perhaps been made 
already, of these hampering circumstances. A man’s 
character and temperament are independent even of such 
constraining bonds, which constrain him only to show 
himself as he is. Such as Stevenson showed himself in 
his darkened chamber to his own people, he showed 
himself in his work to all that care to know him. The 
composite portrait presented here is not at all confusing: 
what new images there are can be imposed upon the old 
and it is not blurred. “ Character, character is what he 
has.” So writes Mr. Henry James, who knows as much 


about character as a man may hope to know this side the 
grave. “ Forasmuch as he was primarily a talker, his 
printed works, like those of others after his kind, are but 
a sop for posterity.” Thus the late W. E. Henley, who 
could also afford to write that he was “ not interested in 
remarks about morals.” But Stevenson could reveal that 
“character” of his, at least to those who had not heard 
him talk, even in his remarks about morals. Posterity 
will accept the sop and find in it a savour not to be found 
elsewhere. They could not help saying interesting things 
about a man so much himself, these men who knew or 
tried to know him. There was an element in him that 
evaded them. “ A Scotchman of the world ” should 
mean more than it does, coming from Henry James. 

The traits of personal vanity, hints of the poseur, which 
Mr. Henley insists upon, are noted by some but by no 
means all of those who made Stevenson’s acquaintance in 
later life. Sir Berry Cusack-Smith describes mm as having 
“ a face that in repose gave one the impression of weariness 
and discontent, while the mouth was perhaps suggestive 
of a vindictive temper if roused. But the face—and it 
was a very clever face—when lighted up by smiles could 
be very attractive, though it often betrayed a consciousness 
that he was playing down to the level of his audience, and 
that he wished his audience to recognise the fact.” Most 
of his visitors at Vailima were frankly hero-worshippers, 
but there is one curious record of him by an American 
interviewer who describes him sitting “ viewing the ceiling 
in a retrospective manner, and holding a home-made 
cigarette in his right hand. . . . His attire consisted 

simply of a tight-fitting, sleeveless undershirt, cut decollete, 
which set off his sparsely settled figure in startling 
relief. . . . His feet were bare . . This writer 
also notes that “ his face wears an expression of con¬ 
tinual weariness.” He had wrestled with the Angel 
long enough. The old, riotous, irresponsible days were 
done. No longer confined to the sick-bed and the 
darkened room from which he could let fly his happiest 
couplet, he was taking his share in the activities of 
actual life, and the barriers of the mind seemed 
much more closely shut upon him. He had written, “ I 
am not but in my art; it is me ; I am the body of it 
merely ; ” and now he must write to his friend of friends, 
“The inherent tragedy of things works itself out from 
white to black and blacker, and the poor things of a day 
look ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron faith ? I 
cannot say it does. I believe in an ultimate decency of 
things ; ay, and if I woke in hell, should still believe it! 
But it is hard walking, and I can see my own share in 
the missteps, and can bow my head to the result, like an 
old, stern, unhappy devil of a Norseman, as my ultimate 
character is.” 

Something of the purpose of true tragedy is served 
by a consideration of such a life as Stevenson’s. He 
wrestles and is bound to fall, but seems to win for us a 
victory even in his overthrow. The measure of material 
success that came to him has no significance : this is no 
story of industrious and thrifty youth leading to years of 
smug prosperity; the intellectual and spiritual strife grew 
darker year by year. Stevenson makes two appeals : the 
one purely artistic, purely literary ; the other much wider, 
the appeal of man to man. 


A Woman’s View. 

Victoria, Qoeen and Ruler. By Emily CrawEord. (Arrow- 
smith. Gs.) 

This is a remarkable book by a remarkable woman about 
another woman who was something more than remarkable: 
and it may be taken as an antidote to the somewhat 
fulsome fare which followed upon the passing of the late 
Queen. Mrs. Crawford has lived for some decades in the 
central whirl of European politics, casting the spray daily 
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and weekly into the columns of the “ Daily News ” and 
“ Truth." Moreover she has met and conversed with most 
of the people who have made history during the past three- 
quarters of a century, from Taglioni who taught Queen 
Victoria to dance—and found that with a figure tr'ea 
ingrate, her pupil had le genie de la valse —to Gladstone, 
who worshipped the Queen but never gained her affection. 
She has a prodigious memory too, pouring forth remini¬ 
scences of the royal stage, with an unconcealed knowledge 
of the scene-shifters, supers, and call-boys behind the 
scenes. Perhaps it is as well that more than two years 
have been permitted to pass before this record and 
appreciation appeared. It marks the first attempt to 
estimate the late Queen as a woman, and Mrs. Crawford 
never leans to the side of adulation. She writes with 
unquenchable spirit, but with a sub-acid flavour that 
possibly may set the teeth of idolaters on edge, but can, 
on serious reflection, only increase our respect for the 
memory of a ruler who did her best with the qualities 
given her to do her duty in that state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call her. 

Luck—or Providence—ruled from the first beginnings 
of Queen Victoria, as Mrs. Crawford shows. She dropped 
unexpectedly upon the British nation, and it was solely 
due to a London tradesman (who lent the Duke of Kent 
his fare to London) that Victoria was born in England. 
Even her name was due to the suggestion at the font of 
Archbishop Manners Sutton, or the Victoria who gave a 
name to an era might have been called Georgiana. That 
June morning at Kensington Palace, when the young 
Queen was greeted by the Archbishop, Lord Conyngham 
and Sir Henry Halford, has been pictured by painters. 
Mrs. Crawford has heard of that from Lady Georgiana 
Morgan. The Queen never said “ May I request your Grace 
to pray for me ? ” With her mother she ran out of the room 
suddenly realizing that she had forgotten to take off her 
night-cap. And Mrs, Crawford takes quite another view 
than the traditional one of an Archbishop who rushed 
from a bereaved Queen to sprawl at the feet of his new 
patroness. Mrs. Crawford traces the defects of the 
Victorian virtues to early education :— 

A fault of tlio Queen’s education was the utter want of 
fine emotional excitement. There was nothing in it to make 
her heart occasionally burn within her, to raise her out of 
herself, and out of her own personal interests. It was a safe 
education, but not a noble one. Prosaic common sense is 
good for administration, or any kind of business. But it 
never yet furnished motive power for great objects. 

It is odd that such an education should have resulted in 
the early reputation of keeping the court of a Jezebel. 
More easily intelligible is the fact that “ if there wbb a 
bad painter classed among or near the eminent portraitists, 
the Queen and Prince Consort were sure to find him out 
and give him orders.” Nor from youth to death did 
Queen Victoria ever step aside to hold out a hand to 
women workers or women writers—unless they were 
concerned with nursing. 

Mrs. Crawford’s view of the Queen is this : that she was a 
good woman of limited capacity and faulty education :— 

Gladstone worshipped the Queen, but he lent her qualities 
that she could not assume. In short, he worked himself into 
the belief that she was not only good, shrewd, of a singularly 
elastic mind, but as intellectual as himself and extraordinary 
in all respects. Disraeli, who remained to the last a “ Vivian 
Grey," humbugged her. She preferred the humbug of 
Disraeli to the worship of Gladstone. 

This volume, written with buoyancy, humour and know¬ 
ledge, will destroy many illusions. It is the frankest 
estimate of the late Queen that has been published since 
Mr. Dooley discoursed upon the Diamond Jubilee. But 
perhaps the time has come when we can dissociate the 
nalo from the very human saint. 


Other New Books. 

Essays is Buff. (Walter Scott. 2s. 6d.) 

The anonymous author of this little volume is evidently 
very much in earnest, but his earnestness, if not without 
discretion, is at least without much hold upon the 
psychology of bis subject. He endeavours, liko Stevenson, 
to “see life bare to the buff,’’ but he does not appear to 
see much below the buff. We have a certain sympathy 
with his point of view—indeed, it has been stated and 
re-stated so often that this evangel is rather belated—but 
it is so restricted as to be of little practical value. In 
effect, says the author, do not let us be ashamed of 
nakedness, for nakedness is beauty, and in itself 
inherently delicate and free from evil. On this basis he 
builds up a somewhat illogical plea for athletics, and 
particularly for swimming, but we see no reason in the 
world why the Miss Whitworth of one of the essays 
should have so curiously changed her point of view 
because she saw a party of men bathing. It is in just 
such a matter as that that the author seems to go wrong. 
We could almost have imagined him to have been brought 
up in a sect which treated knowledge of sex as a vice. 
Such pernicious cultivation of ignorance no doubt still 
exists, but it can hardly be remedied by such a community 
as the author describes in his third essay. Selection of 
suitable stock for the continuance of the race is all very 
well, but in these pages only the purely physical attributes 
are taken into account. Is the aim of Humanity only to be 
the breeding of healthy animals? But the author’s thesis 
will hardly bear serious discussion, although we entirely 
agree with much that he 6avs concerning the proper ana 
wholesome education of children. 

On the whole this is a healthy and pleasant little book, 
though we could wish that the fourth and concluding 
essay had been omitted. It is not irreverent, it is occa¬ 
sionally almost beautiful, but we have an instinctive 
objection to discourses in Paradise in which Christ and 
Hermes and Venus and certain of the Apostles all take 
part. 


Northern Lyrics. By Fred G. Bowles. (Unicorn Press. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bowles, so far as our memory serves us, has already 
published two slender books of verse. This volume has 
the faults and the qualities of the author’s previous work, 
which is to say that it has grace and fancy but not much 
ballast of thought. It would, perhaps, hardly be fair to 
say that Mr. Bowles writes too easily, but certainly he 
not seldom writes on too slender an impulse, too indefinite 
an inspiration. The title of a book of verse is not of 
much consequence, but in this case it seems to indicate 
the author’s indefiniteness. Beyond an “Introit” 
addressed to “Men of the North,” and eight lines entitled 
“ Dawn: From the High Level Bridge, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,” there is really nothing in the volume to indicate 
its northern origin; it might, in fact, just as well have 
been called “ Southern Lyrics.” Mr. Bowles has not the 
faculty for grasping and expressing the soul of a locality, 
which is not, of course, an essential of poetry, but goes 
for something in our estimate of a volume so specifically 
named. But Mr. Bowles has a very sincere love of nature, 
a true, if narrow, sense of beauty, and an ear that seldom 
fails him. Occasionally, too, he is concrete and definite 
enough, as in the following verses called “Lighten Thou 
Mine Eyes”: — 

When the drowsy wings of Death 
Rustle at my chamber-door; 

When the Spirit which is Breath 
Breathes upon me evermore; 
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When the tarrying Soul delays 
In its stricken house below— 

Lord, through all Thy lofty ways, 

Whither shall my spirit go ? 

Lighten Thou mine eyes lest they 
Knowing that which is not Thee, 

Lead the wayward Soul astray 
Hopeless through Eternity. 

In a different mood Mr. Bowles is at liis best in such an 
impression as “Solitude.” We have a goodly number of 
minor poets who are worth reading, and Mr. Bowles is one 
of them. 


Fiction. 

The House on the Sands. By Charles Marriott. (Lane. 

6s.) 

It would sometimes be of real service to the critic to know 
just why a particular author wrote a particular book—at 
any rate in the case of an author so serious aB Mr. Marriott. 
We have read “ The House on the Sands ’ carefully, 
and we have been unable to discover any definite basic 
idea. We can hardly take the political part of the story 
as serious, nor can we take the more personal and human 
part as quite serious. In the case of the political part 
Mr. Marriott hardly seems to have grasped certain essential 
facts, certain economic conditions. His President of the 
Board of Trade does not see very far ahead, nor do we 
see how the Government control of great shipping lines 
would do very much towards an effective Imperialism. 
Certainly the affair could not possibly have been got 
through with the celerity and in the manner which 
Mr. Marriott indicates. But that we could have forgiven 
if Godfrey Julian, the optimistic President of the Board 
of Trade, had caught our sympathy as an individual. 
But he does not catch our sympathy, or at least not until 
the story is so far advanced that our sympathy is reflected 
through the personality of a woman. On the non-political 
eide of the story, also, Mr. Marriott has set himself a most 
difficult task. The man and woman who elect to live 
together outside the conventions are common enough in 
fiction, but the man and woman who are foolish enough 
to keep house together on the purely platonic brother and 
sister lines can hardly expect our sympathy. Yet the 
woman in the case is so admirably realized, so delicately 
drawn, that in spite of all improbability, in spite of a 
situation hardly conceivable, she does claim and hold our 
sympathy. That is where Mr. Marriott triumphs, and it 
is no small triumph ; the pity is that so excellent an 
artistry should have been so employed. 

The earlier scenes between the awakening enthusiasts 
who have defied convention to make each other miserable 
are strong and restrained, but later Mr. Marriott takes 
refuge in a device for solving difficulties which is no part 
of the true essence of the situation, and is therefore an 
evasion of the whole question. The clever but hopelessly 
egotistic Lanyon goes mad, and murders under a mis¬ 
apprehension an innocent poet instead of his rival Julian. 
So the knot is cut—very unsatisfactorily. But the book 
is interesting, and in parts it reaches a level of nervous 
tension which holds the reader almost against his will. 
In characterization the women are much firmer, much 
more certain, than the men. 


Moke Kin than Kind. By Gerald Fitzstephen. (Methuen. 
Cs.) 

This is not a very pleasant book, for it deals with many 
very unpleasant people. But it is a very clever book. It 
cuts deftly across the vague and popular belief that family 
affection is natural, whereas no animal but the human 
being ever show’s the least trace of particular affection for 
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his sisters, his cousins or his aunts, or even for his mother 
when the infant need is satisfied and surmounted. Many 
stories of late have had the tyranny of the family as the 
ivot of the plot; and this one is certainly among the 
est. Maurice Lestrange is a young Oxford don with 
some sisters at Brighton who are—well—the type of sisters 
that a young Oxford don could not stand. And Ivor 
Bran&combe, his late pupil, is the scion of a great political 
family ; he is expected to go into Parliament—his mother 
is engineering the entry. Says Ivor:— 

What awful nonsense the whole thing is! Why can’t 
people leave mo alone to live quietly as I want to do ? I’m 
not cut out for a public career; I don't feel the remotest 
interest in public questions; and I know I shall make a 
fearful idiot of myself when I come forward. 

On the other hand Maurice, with those dreadful sisters at 
Brighton, finds himself at sea when he gives up his share 
of the slender patrimony. “ Was it another characteristic 
of the family relation that kindnesses rendered by one 
member to another were merely regarded with mean 
ill-humour and jocularity ” The mingling of these two 
men and the two families is skilfully contrived, for one 
of the men fell in love with the sister of the other. The 
story is thoroughly well written in its details, showing an. 
intimate knowledge of Oxford life and the coulisses of the 
political stage. And it is a painf uly trenchant denunciation 
of the tyranny of the family. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Countess and the King’s Diahy. By Percy White. 

Two stories in Mr. White’s characteristic manner. The 
first, the full title of which is “ The Infatuation of the 
Countess,” tells of the love adventures of the son of a 
derelict Major who had gone down-hill so persistently that 
he was called “ Old Kismet.” This son, having been 
bought out of the regiment in which he had enlisted, 
becomes instructor to a ladies’ fencing school, and there 
meets the Countess and another lady. The development 
of the story is managed with point and humour. 

Count Zarka. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 

Described as a romance. The story is of the familiar 
Continental intrigue description, and opens with an inter¬ 
view between a Minister and a faithful lieutenant con¬ 
cerning the disappearance of a certain Prince Roel. The 
story developes through a series of adventures to the 
destruction of Count Zarka, the villain, by means of an 
avalanche. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

Frank Baylis. By John Crane. 

Apparently a novel with a purpose. The hero, who 
goes to a Continental seminary to be trained for the Roman 
priesthood, is dragged into a debauch which has been 
carefully arranged by a deposed Canon, who says : “ Bait 
your hook with woman and you can catch anybody. Why, 
I’ve had Cardinals here.” The subsequent proceedings 
range over the Anglican Church and love-making, and the 
end comes in South Africa. (Scott. 5s.) 

Seven of Them. By Mbs. E. M. Davy. 

A volume containing seven stories, the first of which, 
“Jack Dudley’s Wife,” occupies half the book. The 
author has selected the somewhat ambitious motto : “ La 
vie est un drame pour ceux qui sentent, mais une comedie 
pour ceux qui regardent.” The first story concludes with 
two pistol shots : “ Georgie, my wife, lay dead. Edna, 

my love, had sunk fainting in my arms-.” Some of 

the other stories are more cheerful. (Scott. 5s.) 
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A Study in Difference. 

These is an opposite to nostalgia, but patriotism has 
denied it a name. Home-sickness, an appropriate term 
for it, means just what it ought not to mean. Yet the 
malady exists, refining the senses to an acute perception 
of the advantages of exile. “ Malady ” we said, because it 
is a cause of discomfort, but the evolutionist applauds in 
it a symptom of racial improvement. He is right, in spite 
of the philosophy which discovers the universe in a handful 
of earth from any land. He is right, in spite of the law 
which exempts nothing from change. For even the 
nniverse affects one rather by its facial expression than 
its meritorious contents, and, if it express itself by a 
handful of earth, it will seem no more to the physical 
eye. As for change, it is the great discoverer of 
permanence. House by house the city is rebuilt, cell by 
cell the human body, but the film to which is owed the 
spectator’s general impression, the pervasive film of 
personality, though repaired and perhaps altered, is never 
disguised. 

And we come to this. We grow tired of a general 
impression; we learn to dislike that preponderating 
personality of a nation which draws us into itself, imposing 
its values upon us, making of us a pattern negligible as 
that on a piece of linoleum or an inoffensive wall-paper, 
and finally—impotent, we are apt to feel, just in the wrong 
place—allowing our ennui to grow into dislike, and dislike 
into a sort of pain. 

Then we turn to something that differs from this strong 
but not omnipotent personality, turn from familiar to 
strange, that our typical obedience to our country may 
cease to be automatic, that we may be restored to 
ourselves. There is virtue in learning another language, 
there is subtle virtue in practising another scale of 
notation, in listening to enharmonic music, in viewing a 
comet, in any activity of sense that demonstrates to us the 
suppleness and variety of matter and mind. There is 
special virtue in one nation’s gaze at another, since it may 
lead to an appropriation, by the population of both, of 
ideas as nourishing as corn or of weapons that destroy 
bonds. Let us consider for a few moments two nations 
engaged in genial scrutiny of each other. 

They are England and Japan, countries separated by 
more than a third of the world’s circumference, and 
psychologically by a difference greater than that which 
divides an Englishman from a negro, because it is the 
difference between two developed civilisations. The ruling 
characteristic of our civilisation is its devotion to the concept 
Property. Under its fine fancy-name of Mammon, it 
bears a more limited meaning than we shall assign to it; 
as Property, therefore, we shall continue to speak of it. 
As a nation we have a passion for acquiring and collecting 
and for stamping our individuality upon the fruits of our 
enterprise. From the Cape-to-Cairo Railway to a lift up 
a cliff at Hastings, from the cubical ummaginativeness of 
a government building to the insipid practicality of the 
postage stamps for India, we read “England ; hep mark ” 


wherever may rest a mark which consists often of a bluff 
indifference to sentiment and congruity. Now, behind the 
acquisitiveness of anybody, from a nation to a miser, lies 
the idea of increasing the power of personality by accretion ; 
the thing acquired is “ our own ” or “ my own.” So much 
is commonplace, but it is not generally reflected that the 
instinct for ownership is expressed in our religion as well 
as in our policy. Yet the essence of the Christian faith is 
nothing else than the preservation of personality together 
(it is to be supposed) with its accretion of memory in a 
land “ where thieves do not break through and steal.” In 
elaborating this point let us repeat a few Biblical sayings. 
Jesus asked “ What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” Paul said “The wages of sin is death,” but 
informed Timothy that “ we trust in the living God, who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
Jesus told a young man to sell “ and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Paul told the 
Corinthians that “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard . . . 

the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” Jude called for tribute “ unto Him that is able 
. . , to present you faultless before the presence of His 

glory with exceeding joy ”; and all through Christian 
theology runs the image of a lamb offered as an atonement 
and indeed as a price for sins enjoyed on credit by a 
bankrupt world. 

To examine these passages with candour is to see how 
consummately, if unconsciously, the Christian religion 
flatters the idealistic commercialism, and frightens the 
passion for integrity of ownership, which rule the Gentile 
—not to say the English—mind. Immortality is un¬ 
questionably the supreme prize which millions hope to 
secure. “ Sinning ” every day, they look forward to icons 
of faultless behaviour. In a panic of regard for the 
property they denominate their souls they think that 
there will be in endless space, uncxploited by builders, 
in sexless bliss independent of a bought sustenance, no 
itch in them to steal or clutch, no will in them to back¬ 
bite or to lie. They will be presented faultless before 
the Man with the marred hands; they will be white. 
They will have paid their belief and bought their salva¬ 
tion ; another will have paid his body and bought their 
sins. 

But belief is an article to be had in innumerable 
qualities; and as a payment extorted by threat it is not 
worth a philosopher’s sixpence. Hence the spiritual 
poverty of most Christians ; they give their belief by way 
of soul-insurance, and are in a hurry to think no more 
about it. Hence they do not grow spiritually, but spend 
their lives over the intractable matter- the funds and 
freeholds, the good cheer -and good gear—which are not 
amenable to mere “ belief,” but must be earned or 
inherited. To us as a nation this matter or Property is 
the sovereign reality of life. 

What of Japan ? We recall, in formulating our answer, 
a print of a Japanese lady seated on a bench by a very 
blue river swarming with house-boats and other craft. 
Behind her is a mountain, and on her left a bridge filled 
with pedestrians whose faces the artist has sometimes 
been content to leave noseless. But the lady has her back 
to all these. She is gazing where we cannot see, in pose 
delightfully at ease, and therefore the more intricate to 
have drawn. Every hair of her tight marumagi seems 
worth her nose to the artist, who has suppressed and 
subordinated everything he chose, with the result that 
the mere shape and bulk of the lady as she sits calls away 
attention from river and bridge and mountain to the 
unseen object of her thoughts. And we know it is her 
neglect, not the artist’s, which leaves the faces of the 
bridge-folk unfinished; she wears her environment more 
negligently than she wears her dress. 

It is precisely because this print is a commonplace pro¬ 
duct of Japan, and accepts the normal plane of occidental 
vision, that we have deemed it an apt illustration of a way 
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of looking at Matter or Property radically different from 
our own. Consider for a moment and you see that the 
artist went miles beyond the anarchist before he so 
subordinated environment and population to an indivi¬ 
dual’s negligence of them. 

To leave our print, lest we read too much into it, it is 
part of our poetry to give sanctity to a shape that is old, 
though, considered atomically, everything is old beyond 
reckoning. One cannot imagine in this country a rule 
whereby one of our churches must be rebuilt every 
twenty years, as in the case of the temples of Is4 and 
Idzumo in Japan. Even the verb “ restore ” has with us 
a criminal significance. Lafcadio Hearn sees the average 
Japanese house built in five days ; it is built (we say) for 
a sojourn; it acknowledges houses not built with hands. 
Compare our cult of silver forks (“ family plate ”) with 
chopsticks constantly renewed ; compare the easy clothes, 
unstitched for washing, with our elaborate outfits for 
morning and evening; seek in Japan for the cumbrous 
furniture that presses the middle-class Englishman to the 
bosom of his suburb : the result is to show him the slave 
of Property or the menial of Matter. 

Property, dumb, lifeless, remains when we go out of 
the world, and something shouts in us “ don’t go.” The 
suicide deserting property, violating the property which 
is himself, is in our legal eyes always insane. Once he 
excited hate, as cross roads testified. In Japan, however, 
he is a logician. When seppuku was in vogue “ before 
the promulgation of the criminal code,” the condemned 
might purge his honour by anticipating the executioner 
according to a ceremony of which we owe a minute 
account to a translation by A. B. Mitford. “ Girls,” says 
Dr. Nitobe in “ Bushido ”—-a short, and admirable 
exposition of Japanese thought (fifth edition, Tokyo, 
19U1)—“when they reached womanhood were presented 
with dirks (kai-ken, pocket poniards),” in order, we learn, 
that each could take her life to defend her chastity. 

Little as she was taught in anatomy, she must know the 
exact spot to cut in her throat: she must know how to tie her 
lower limbs together with a holt so that, whatever the agencies 
of death might be, her corpse ho found in utmost modesty 
with the limbs properly compressed. 

Dr. Nikobe does not add, what we must suppose from 
another publication (“ The Nightless City,” Yokohama, 
1899), that all this fine Lucretian sentiment bloomed while 
the cry went up from Kokonoye—her whom the law 
sentenced to the Yoshiwara—that she was “ doomed . . . 
to ladle up for ever the water of the never ceasing stream 
of the Sumida river.” She won her way out by a poem— 
an irony which we forbear to press—and in 1872 all the 
courtesans were unconditionally freed. The fact of the 
Yoshiwara’s existence, however, shows that virtue is in 
Japan essentially idealistic rather than dogmatic. Reason 
says “ you should ” rather than conscience (that spirit 
horn of dogma) “ you must.” 

Bushido indeed—a term meaning military knight ways 
—by its very name limits the class upon whom its 
principles were imposed. “ The bushi held that his high 
social position demanded ” the virtue he practised ; he 
would atone by death for ni-gon or a double tongue, but 
it was because he was a bushi, not because he was a man. 
His cult of self control knows adherents throughout the 
Japanese populace : hence the silence of Japanese crowds 
bowing farewell to their soldiers bound for war. His 
politeness still so rules that a Japanese gentleman will 
furl his parasol if you have none, and his own be too 
small for both. “As I cannot shade you I will share 
your discomforts.” Yet he will not share intimate and 
tender thoughts, and under his concern for your comfort 
is the stoicism that would bid you suffer torture without 
a cry. 

There is of course a point of contact in all people. 
Clearing his voice with tea instead of water, tlie Japanese 
Buddhist preacher of Mitford’s day would accuse the 
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corrupting passions as earnestly as any methodigt, and the 
interjected “Natnmiyo!” of his hearers should have 
sounded, if words have any virtue, as unctuous as any 
exclamation of those saved by “ dissent." 

Again, as to Nirvana, it was Byron who wrote :— 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

'Tis something bettor not to be. 

But it was an English Member of Parliament who wrote 
“Bad’’against these lines on the page where we read 
them now. The soul of the writer cannot yet condemn 
that word; he is too English still. Meanwhile Nirvana, 
too placid even to ripple, waits with immense composure 
for us all. Is England’s affectionate look at Japan the 
prophecy of an ascension towards it? Not for England 
—Property’s devoted Titan—but possibly for a few 
Englishmen. 


The Phrase-Book. 

TnERE is something a little pathetic in the efforts of alien 
peoples to understand one another. But the deeper pathos 
comes when the attempt is made to render two nations 
mutually intelligible by means of a phrase-book. This 
month is prolific of such pathos. For some absurd reason 
the French, though within a few miles of the centre of the 
greatest empire the world lias ever known (the phrase 
cannot be avoided), have refused to learn English. That 
is very silly of them, you will admit. Yet possibly they 
are right to avoid taking unnecessary trouble. They hold 
the chief passes to the Continent; you cannot go from 
London to the playgrounds of Europe without carrying 
the linguistic lines of some foreign nation or other, aDd 
that nation is more often than not the French. So the 
French rest secure behind their fortifications. Much more 
aggressive is the German, who, if he has had any sort of a 
liberal education, is acquainted at least with the rudiments 
of the English language. This perhaps is why the 
Englishman so often relies on this fact, and refuses to 
follow the example of the German clerk who devotes 
himself to mastering the business language of Germany’s 
chief rival in commerce. At the same moment, almost, 
our eyes fell upon two phrase-books, both valuable after 
their kind, but of very different kinds. The one is 
addressed to the young bus ness man, who, however much 
he may have learned of German at school, is unfamiliar 
with the commercial manners and terms of Germany. It 
is called “ A Course of Commercial German ” (Longmans), 
and is compiled by E. E Whitfield, M.A., and Carl 
Kaiser, who conduct the young man on business journeys 
through Germany, invent conversations for him dealing 
with pig-iron, cotton, finance and so forth, instruct him in 
the forms of commercial correspondence, and teach him to 
find his way through the columns of the “ Hamburgische 
Biirsenhalle.” M. Leon I>elbos, with his “John Bull in 
France ” (The Clarendon Press), is much more frolicsome. 
Having explained in advance certain errors that must be 
avoided—(you must not, for example, refer to an eligible 
young woman as “ une bonne allumette” when you mean 
that she is a “ good match ” and not that she is as thin as 
a lath)—M. Delbos makes a “ book of real conversations.” 
Now it you want to say “ Do let your beard grow,” or “ He 
is fuddled, without fail, every Saturday,” or “ What do I 
care for yi >ur ancestors ? Can’t one have sprung from a great 
family and yet not be good for much ? ”—if you want 
to say these tilings to the porter at Calais, here you are. 
Draw your phrase-book, and fire it at him. Of course 
anything may happen to you when you have left the 
jurisdiction of King Edward VII., and in case of 
emergency you are told how to say this in French: “As 
lie was finishing his speech the mayor called out: 
‘ Strike up,’ and the local band played the Marseillaise. 
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Later on he was escorted back to bis hotel, with the band 
playing before him.” Even more agitating contingencies 
are provided for bjr M. Del bos, thus : “We bad a narrow 
escape, for the train ran off the rails and all but fell down 
an embankment sixty feet high.” If the train had fallen 

down-! But then, of course, the conversation would 

not have taken place. Naturally you have a charming 
niece at school in PariB, who will clap her hands in 
French at the advent of her delightful uncle. M. Delbos 
has not overlooked this universal experience of the con¬ 
tinental holiday maker, and when John Bull has seen the 
sights of Brittany and chatted gaily with every one whom 
he meets, he is sent round Paris with his niece, and when 
he has shewn hor all the sights that a “ jeune fille ” 
should witness, is compelled to buy her a new hat. An 
uncle in a milliner’s atelier is a John Bull in a china 
shop. But he is skilfullv conducted by M. Delbos. A.nd 
when we have finished this tour of inspection, of which 
the greater part of the book is composed, we find a vast 
number of useful phrases, that occur again and again in 
slightly twisted circumstances, fixed in the mind. It 
is an admirable phrase-book for the traveller who “ knows 
enough French to get along with.” 

But the man who has only a little knowledge of a 
foreign language should be warned off the phrase-book. 
He is playing with fire. M. Delbos unconsciously gives 
the situation away in his preface. “ John Bull,” he says, 
“ being a good-natured fellow, a great smoker, not in any 
way inclined to dyspepsia, is very talkative, and fond of 
asking questions. Thus he converses with all sorts and 
conditions of men; and as Frenchmen do not usually 
belong to the silent and morose species, they readily 
respond, and thus the conversation never flags.” Doesn’t 
it! At this very moment there are hundreds of Englishmen 
peering over the tops of phrase-books from which they 
read the most lucid questions, and wondering what the 
polite and voluble Frenchman is saying. It is even more 
awful if the phrase is committed to memory, and the 
question put with an easy, careless grace. The Frenchman 
is deceived. He imagines that the questioner is conversant 
with his tongue, that the stranger’s ear is accustomed to 
his speech, and immediately he pours all his courtesy out 
at the feet of the visitor who shows such intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the idiom of the country. What is the 
use of learning the question when you cannot understand 
the answer ? For these phrase-books do not circulate in 
France, it must be remembered, and the Frenchman 
never plays the game, and no phrase-book maker’s fore¬ 
sight can provide against the embarrassing courtesy of the 
Frenchman who thinks you can understand him. 

For the man who thinks he knows French “ enough to 
get on with ” the phrase-book is to be recommended, and 
certainly the device of M. Delbos is as ingenious as could 
be hit upon. But the man who knows little, and knows 
his ignorance, should depend on nouns, with an occasional 
verb. He should not draw the fire of conversation, since 
even in his own country the average man has nothing 
illuminating to say of art or letters or politics. These 
things he should drop. Let him remember that many 
centuries ago a young woman found her way from Eastern 
Asia to our own happy country with the aid of two 
English words—“ Gilbert, England.” She found England, 
and she found Gilbert; and the feat should be a lesson tc 
the people who think they should enter a foreign language 
hy way of a phrase-book. If the delicacies of conversation 
are cast aside—and they are always the property of the 
minority—the main necessities of life remain. Any man 
of ordinary mental capacity should be able to commit 
to memory two or three thousand words, many of which 
in any European language are universal. And even a few 
hundred nouns and verbs, spoken with decision, will 
bring food, drink, lodging, and guidance. Bring down a 
fist on any restaurant table in the world and cry “ Beer! ” 
(the spelling is unimportant). It comes. If the object 


is simply to get through with the least possible trouble, 
such words as “room, “how much,” “what time,” are 
the straws to catch at. You must learn the numerals, for 
in every land and language they are of import. But 
if you stand on the Moscow Station at St. Petersburg and 
simply say “ Moscow ” to the nearest Russian official, you 
are safe. Give him a sentence out of a phrase-book, and 
you are under fire at once, and cannot return it. 


American Transcendentalism. 


International impressions, like international yacht races 
and marriages, are becoming more common every year. 
Americans are occasionally mildlv irritated by the 
irresponsible superficiality of the analyses of distinguished 
foreigners, from Dickens to Matthew Arnold, from 
M. Paul Bourget to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But apart 
altogether from these distinguished authors one is 
becoming familiar to the fatigue point with the writings 
of young English gentlemen who wish to explain America 
to the world because they have purchased a return ticket 
on an ocean liner. It always does begin on that liner, 
but even from that standpoint of detachment it is possible 
to learn of America something beyond the company 
promoter complaining about cocktails and the heiress 
perusing the passenger list by the searchlight of Debrett. 
Nor is America summed up in the slang of the poker- 
table or revealed in the long tiresome lies of the smoking- 
room. No, all that is not typical of America. Setting 
aside the traditions of the circulating libraries, examine 
the matter for yourself and, threading your way along the 
floating hotel, without dallying too long by any particular 
deck-chair, you will surely discover somebody who really 
is typical of a country more traduced by its friends than 
by its foes. You will find him probably leaning over the 
taffrail, a silent, quiet man who sees in the sea a deeper 
mystery than he has found in any of the capitals of 
Europe. He is a man who, with all the shrewdness of his 
race, accepts the grim truth of things as they are, and he 
is a man for whom his mother wit has softened the edge 
of actuality so that he can smile at himself and others for 
adding to the hubbub beneath the stars. 

There have been endless sketches of American types on 
American liners, but somehow or other this quiet man has 
been either thrust into the background or utterly ignored. 
Yet he really is there, and bis presence is significant of 
much that modern industrialism would seem to have 
obliterated. He it is who, freed from the conventionality 
of the Old World and careless of the ambitions of the New, 
accepts a deeper tradition and clings to a profounder faith. 
An incongruous survival in an age of strenuous barter, 
this lonely figure stands for something more essential and 
more permanent than this or that whimsical capitalist. 
For he is the very spirit of the old America, the land 
where people looked for freedom in the forests and took 
from the loneliness around them the government of a 
great simplicity. All that seems faint and far off in the 
clamour of to-day, but none the less it is the vital reality 
in which lies hidden the secret of the real America. 

This odd way of looking at America and the Americans 
will appear comparatively reasonable to anyone who reads 
“ The Poets of Transcendentalism,” edited by Mr. George 
Willis Cooke (Houghton). This anthology includes 
selections from the Poetry of Emerson and Lowell and 
Thoreau, but it also includes the verses of comparatively 
obscure men and women. Of poetry in the true sense the 
volume contains relatively little, but it shows on every 
page the steadfast longing or the higher truth. And 
there is something profoundly interesting, when one 
considers it, in these people to whom no spark of genius 
has been granted, relentlessly, persistently turning their 
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backs upon the immediate pleasure and the common hope, 
in order to approach, however humbly, the divine circle 
which links Emerson to Plato. 

“Individuality,” says the editor in his introduction, 
“was the one essential word and thought of the tran- 
seendentalists,” and perhaps the innate loneliness of 
“individuality” lias never found more sympathetic 
expression than in these lines from the “(inosis” of 
Christopher P. Crunch :— 

We are spirits clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen; 

All our dei'p communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

Heart to heart was never known; 

Mind with mind did never meet ; 

We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 

I.ike the stars that gem the sky. 

Far apart though seeming near, 

In our light we scattered lie; 

All is thus but starlight here. 

Put there is no despair in this loneliness; on the contrary, 
because of bis devout belief in the guardian Over Soul, 
“ the transcendentalist is always an optimist,” and in these 
stanzas from W. E. Charming's “ A Poet’s Hope” we may 
read the confession of his faith : — 

O Time! O Death ! I clasp you in my arms, 

For I can soothe an infinite cold sorrow. 

And gaze contented on your icy charms, 

And that wild snow-pile which we call to-morrow ; 
Sweep on, O soft, and azure-lidded sky. 

Earth’s waters to your gentle gaze reply. 

1 am not earth-born, though 1 here delay; 

Hope’s child, 1 summon inliniter powers; 

And laugh to sec the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal hours ; 

I laugh, for hope hath happy place with me. 

If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea. 

But we of to-day are in our very blood rebels against 
sacrifice, and because of this in poetry we search for, not 
the gospel of renunciation for the far-off hope, but rather 
the cult of beauty for the present rapture. Well, they, 
too, have felt the glamour of beauty ; they, too, have 
listened to the troubling whisper which prompts us, if for 
but one fleeting hour, to win oblivion of death. And it is 
Emerson himself who tells us that “ Beauty is its own 
excuse for being.” It is Emerson who has interpreted 
the eternal evasiveness of that essence for which men 
crave, but which none can ever possess 

The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The hubbies of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing ot the savage sea 
Greeted their escape to mo. 

I wipetl away the weeds and foam. 

I fetched rnv sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 

And it is Emerson who lias expressed not the mere verbal 
analysis, but the feeling of pantheism. It is Emerson who 
has uttered the ultimate secret of this philosophy to which 
simple beings have clung with something of the passion 
for a concrete faith :— 

Again I saw, again 1 heard 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; 

Beauty through ray senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

Mr. Cooke claims that the transcendental movement has 
affected American literature more than any other, and it. 
might he well, were it only for the novelty of the thing, 
to study the American spirit in such a volume as this, 
rather than in the records of commercial progress. 


Impressions. 

Withdrawn. 

Tin: oblong flower-beds succeeded one another with the 
regularity of a pattern on the smooth sward. A rose- 
embroidered entrance, without a door, broke the monotony 
of the long wall which stared across them to the line of 
pines concealing its parallel neighbour. Towering del¬ 
phinium published its blue glory with a distinctness that 
was almost loud, and ns I passed along I heard a note 
equally powerful. An orange richer than the fruit which 
names the colour, such an orange as the rind of the fruit 
so-called might shine with if it were the globe of an 
electric lamp, delivered a message from the Caucasus to 
this Surrey garden and rebuked the daisies under the 
pines for sleeping too early. 

It was a lovely spot under a lovely sky. Here was 
shelter from a wind that sang alarmingly into one’s ears 
elsewhere. And yet there was something lacking. 

I mailed another garden where every bed was a little 
racecourse for hobby horses. In that garden arose such 
cunning forts and minarets as made second childhood 
seem the most admirable of infancies; and, as one paced 
its paths narrow as scantlings, one felt all the emanations 
ascribed to “ dear old-fashioned ” gardens. Was I missing 
now the spirit of Sterne’s uncle Toby, of all those patched 
but still dexterous pensioners? Was I missing their 
southernwood and London pride, their love-lies-bleeding, 
and their scarlet-runners, or whatever, English and 
homely, the month should yield them instead ? 

No. Their garden—blithe as I had been in it—had no 
illusion for me now. It was a public garden, after all, 
and, in practice, it was even a market garden. 

I missed a woman to whom I had never spoken, whom I 
saw in a year w hen my eyes were full of roses, when I 
saw Victor Verdier at the feet of Rose Marie llenriette and 
Clematis Fairy Queen on one side of the doorless entrance 
coquetting with Gloire de Dijon on the other. 

I had strolled into the garden and saw her bending to 
the hoe. a woman in all but dress. Quiet, pale, indus¬ 
trious, she was no relative near or remote of Imogen, 
Kaled, Joan. Her hair abundant, conventionally arranged, 
of a hue between brown and straw, made no proclamation 
of her womanhood. But indescribably in all her move¬ 
ments the fact was gently afhrmed. She was of the curves 
which in a circle together produce our one perfect image 
of harmony. 

There are women whose sex, in any envelope that 
derives from man, becomes an incarnate laugh ; there are 
women who believe there to be no better advertisement of 
their bloom and its accessibility. I mention them but to 
say that 1 had seen them, and that in this woman’s flitting 
presence they dwindled to a legend and flung their 
gestures to heroes if not to saints. So she made poetry 
as she lined. 

And now she was gone. No need to ask why, for I 
knew. The garden with its doorle6s entrance could not 
detain her, and a call had come to her from a door ajar that 
snapped upon her. 

As I watched the gardener Wittering the flowers out of a 
gigantic hose with something of the large indifference 
shown in feeding exhibited lions, I remembered her with 
a pang, and these words of a girl, who told of her, dropped 
into my soul; “She has gone into a strict house, and you 
know they think it an awful thing for a woman to dress 
in man’s clothes. She will have to do a lot of penance for 
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Drama. 

In August. 

One can hardly find it in one’s conscience to apply the 
finer instruments of criticism to a play produced for 
August consumption. The thing is so obviously done in 
the interests of the country cousin ; who, indeed, would 
certainly feel defrauded of his due rights, if, at the 
Adelphi of all places, there were no villains to be hissed, 
no virtuous sentiments to be applauded, and no unex¬ 
pected and improbable •peripcteiac to give the authentic 
thrill. Mr. T. Gideon Warren and Mr. Ben Landeck, who 
are responsible for “ Em’ly,” are not of course the first 
adapters to recognise the dramatic possibilities of “ David 
Copperfield.” I believe that the novel was staged soon 
after its appearance in 1850, and that more than 
one subsequent version has graced the boards. As 
to the comparative merits of these earlier attempts I 
can say nothing. The work of Mr. T. Gideon Warren 
and Mr. Ben Landeck is artless enough. It does not, of 
course, profesB to exhaust the material provided by the 
book. In fact, of the central narrative, that of David 
himself and of Dora, there is practically nothing. David 
appears, indeed, almost continuously, but he is merely a 
walking gentleman, and does not affect the action of the 
piece. On the contrary, he stands by like a stuck pig 
most of the time. What the play doe 3 deal with, how¬ 
ever, is, firstly, the betrayal of “Little Em’ly” by 
Copperfield’s friend Steerforth, leading up to Steerforth's 
death in the storm, and, secondly, the villainy of Uriah 
Heep, the intrigues by which he entangles the un¬ 
suspecting Mr. Wickfield, and his final unmasking by 
Wilkins Micawber. These motives are tackled in more 
or less alternate scenes, and are not brought into any 
dramatic relation to each other. Moreover, the Uriah 
Heep part is very sketchily treated, and I doubt 
whether it would be wholly intelligible to any one not 
already fafhiliar with the story. I imagine that the 
country cousins read Dickens, and are familiar with the 
story. Certainly the oncoming of Wilkins Micawber was 
greeted with a round of applause which I fancied to be 
due at leaatas much to the popularity of the character as 
to that of his impersonator, Mr. Harry Nicholls. 

Practically, therefore, the dramatic interest of the 
Adelphi production reduces itself to the treatment, in 
about half the play, of the sins of Steerforth, and the 
woeful fate of “ Little Em’ly.” This seems tome rather hard 
on Dickens. I may perhaps premise that I do not properly 
appreciate Dickens. This may be due either to a blind 
spot or congenital incapacity of my own, in the possession 
of which I take it that I am not singular; or, 
perhaps, more probably, to the fact that once, in extreme 
youth, I obtained a prize for an examination in the 
Pickwick Papere.” Whatever the reason, the case is so, 
and the murder is out. But even I can see that it is not 
treating Dickens fairly to make nothing of all that gives 
I >avid Copperfield ” its (to a Dickensian) charm, and 
to concentrate attention upon what even his admirers 
confess to be a singularly second-rate and unconvincing 
bit of melodrama. I do not of course say that the 
best part of “ David Copperfield ” could have been 
treated dramatically, because the lamentable appearance 
of Mr. Micawber as a stage figure is conclusive proof 
that it couldn’t. This is natural enough, since the 
“humour” of Mr. Micawber consists Smost wholly 
of the repetition of catchwords, and such a repetition, 
tolerable when dispersed through the chapters of a 
novel, is quite intolerable at the shorter intervals which 
the compression of dramatic dialogue demands. But in 
the whole range of melodrama—or “ melo-farce,” as by 
a delightful and most appropriate hybrid we are to be 
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in future taught to call it—was there ever sadder stuff 
than this of Peggotty, Ham, Little Em’ly and Steerforth ? 
Even in the telling of the tale, how crude and lurid it is 
beside, say, Mr. Meredith’s handling of the curiously 
parallel situation between Heriot and Kiomi in “ Harry 
Richmond ” ? The one is human life, the other a j>eculiar 
distortion of human life visible through a medium made 
up in equal parts of the sentimental and the improbable. 
On the stage, the improbabilities are even yet more 
impossible to blink at, and the literary handling, especially 
in the storm scene, has to face a further damning com¬ 
parison with that of “ The Good Hope ” of Heijcrmans, 
the recent production of which by the Stage Society has 
left a vivid impression at least upon my memory. I 
may perhaps borrow from Mr. George Gissing a criticism 
which he makc3 upon the seduction tbeme in “ David 
Copperfield ” and extends also to that in “ Adam 
Bede.” I think that it is extremely interesting. He 
points out that the conventions of literary ethics, 
which both Dickens and George Eliot accept, render 
impossible any approach to a detailed treatment of a 
seduction. You are allowed to see the man and woman 
in the earlier and innocent stages of their intercourse, 
and then considerations of decency hurry you on to some 
point subsequent to the denoument. The result is that 
you do not understand. You have seen nothing of the 
intermediate psychology, of the hesitations, the waverings, 
the slow growth of habit, and all the mental processes 
which make the situation plausible. The author wishes 
your sympathy for his “ Little Em’ly ” or his Hetty Sorrel. 
But if you have only seen her, one moment modest, and 
the next ruined, and know nothing of what has passed 
between, how shall you give it or do anything but drop 
her as a light woman ? It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that Mr. Gissing iB a disciple of the realistic school 
of novel-writing; and that, as a matter of fact, outside 
the limits of that school, there are ways of telling the 
reader what he ought to know without offending any but 
the most prudish sense of literary decency. But many of 
these ways are inapplicable in a play, in which the whole 
difficulty is greatly intensified ; and Mr. Gissing’s criticism, 
which is already far more true of “ David Copperfield ” 
than of “ Adam Bede,” is truer still of “ Little Em’ly.” 
Practically the author asks us to be sorry for a girl who 
fell in love with Steerforth and accepted his kisses five 
minutes after she first saw him, ana ten minutes after 
she had consented to be the wife of Ham Peggotty. It is 
too unreal. But perhaps I have, after all, been applying 
the criticisms which should have gone holiday-making in 
August. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 

A Craftsman who Wrote. 

Picking ten people at random from the multitude who 
crowded the Royal Academy last Monday, the closing 
day of the exhibition, it would have been interesting to 
put this question to them—“ What do you know of 
Benvenuto Cellini ? ” Five might have heard his name, three 
might have a dim recollection that he did goldsmiths’ 
work for popes and princes, two might have seen his Perseus 
at Florence, and one might have read his autobiography. 
Of course literary folk know that wonderful book which 
Goethe translated, and which Horace Walpole said was 
more amusing than any novel. It is the autobiography 
that has made Benvenuto famous; he began to wriic 
when he was fifty-eight; it has brought down all manner 
of opprobrious epithets upon his hard head. Rogue, 
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liar, braggart, bravo has this man been called who 
was jeweller, goldsmith, sculptor, musician, duellist, 
sportsman, man of pleasure, and the writer of a book that 
is one of the great autobiographies of the world. 

It is Benvenuto the man who has lived, not Benvenuto 
the artist. Few of his works remain, and the best that 
can be said of him as an artist is that he was a cunning, 
capable and industrious craftsman. He rejected nothing 
in the way of ornament that his lively brain imagined : 
with him every part of a design had to be effective and 
ingenious, ana he never doubted either in his art or in his 
life that he was right. The salt-cellar that he made for 
King Francis I., now at Vienna, is so overloaded with 
incidents as to be quite unbeautiful. In this small oval 
salt-cellar there is a huge nymph representing the land, a 
huge man representing the sea, an Ionic temple, fishes, 
waves, horses and other animals. No doubt it suited the 
taste of the day. “ When I set the piece before King 
Francis,” says Benvenuto, “ he cried aloud with astonish¬ 
ment, and could not look at it long enough.” We look at 
it now with curiosity, but certainly not with admiration. 
While he lived everybody was astonished at everything 
Benvenuto did, according to the autobiography, and if 
they were not astonished it was because they were 
jealous or his enemies. It was not a safe thing to be 
the enemy of a man who was always ready for this sort 
of thing: “ Like a mad bull I rushed into their midst, 
knocked down four or five of them, and fell with them, 
but dealing dagger thrusts all the time, now here, now 
there." That was Benvenuto, and in trying to write about 
his art I find the man’s personality continually rushing 
in. Benvenuto the craftsman is pushed aside by Benvenuto 
the bravo. But, in truth, the work by him that exists 
does not entice one to linger. The Nymph of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, now in the Louvre, with the stag’s head and the 
medley of animals, leaves me very cold; but, says the 
confident Benvenuto, “hardly had the King set eyes on 
the model, when his spirits rose.” It would have been 
better for the fame of Benvenuto had all his work 
perished ; then our imaginations could have soared ; then 
we could have echoed the shouts of pleasure; felt again 
the aesthetic joy that, according to himself, every work 
from his hand evoked from patrons and public. He was 
skilful, inventive, a master of all the ramifications of the 
goldsmiths’ craft, a great worker, sure of eye and hand, 
confident; but a groat artist—no! The button he made 
for Pope Clement’s cope, the dies for his coinage, the 
chalice, all according to himself were wonderful. “ Then 
having stamped a coin, I carried them all to the Pope one 
Sunday after dinner. When he saw them he was 
astounded.” What a joy the writing of his autobiography 
must have been to this strong man. With what gusto he 
must have penned this phrase: “ The other jewellers, 
turning to Gaio, said: ‘ Benvenuto is the glory of our 
art.’ ” 

But the great day of Benvenuto’s life was when his 
Perseus was uncovered in Florence, and there to-day you 
may see it in the Loggia de’ Lanzi. It is accepted as a 
masterpiece, and the vigour of this dramatic bronze 
certainly arrests the attention; but here, as in Cellini’s 
goldsmith’s work, the abundance of detail disturbs the 
eye, which wanders from the head of Medusa to the 
worried helmet of Perseus, down the muscular details 
of his body to the chaos of the pedestal. And while the 
eye wanders the memory travels back, and again the man 
Benvenuto Cellini overshadows the artist. Listen to him : 
“ Now, as it pleased my glorious Lord, the immortal God, 
I brought the thing [Perseus] at last to its end, and one 
Thursday morning I showed it openly to the whole city. 
No sooner had I removed the screen, though the sun was 
barely risen, than a great multitude of people gathered 
round—it would be impossible to say how many—and all 
with one voice strove who should laud it highest.” The 
delighted people composed sonnets and pinned them near 
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by, and each night when it was covered up there were 
more sonnets pinned to the curtain, ana Greek and 
Latin verses. And Duke Cosimo, lurking behind one 
of the palace windows, heard “ every word that was 
said about the statue.” That was Benvenuto’s hour of 
triumph, but we do not pin sonnets against the Perseus 
now. We read the autobiography, and are delighted. The 
living man, lusty and gay and quite immoral, swaggers 
through the pages. He did everything with gusto—his 
religious fervours, his amours, his murders (“ what I have 
done I did in defence of that body which God has given 
me ”), and although his translators have groaned over his 
grammar and syntax, “heaven help the tenses, the con¬ 
junctions, the logical sequence,” his pages have just that 
living, vivid quality that his art lacked. Arrogant, 
unashamed, convinced that he was always the best man in 
any company and pleasing in the sight of “ my glorious 
Lord,” he wrote just as he talked, and he wrote and 
talked as if he lived “ in a deep and subtle obedience 
to the message really conveyed by the conditions created by 
God.” The phrase is Mr. Chesterton’s in the suggestive 
last chapter of his book on Browning, and into Browning’s 
gallery of casuistical monologues Cellini might well have 
been admitted. It is hard to reconcile Cellini, the murderer, 
with Cellini of the visions and ecstacies in the dungeon 
of St. Angelo, but the explanation is simple. He had no 
conscience, no doubts, and no introspective moods. He 
was the natural man : he believed that he was an instru¬ 
ment put into the world to play his utmost, and when he 
was out of tune he cursed the other members of the 
orchestra and fought them. And he always did his beet, 
whether it was making a button for the Pope, leading the 
artillery in the castle of S. Angelo, composing verses, 
killing the postmaster at Siena, casting his Perseus, or 
boasting. 

No wonder that the man has persisted, that he still 
stalks across the Italy of the sixteenth century, and 
thrusts himself “ inso'ently laughing at apologies and 
defences” into the twentieth. Nugent translated him 
into English in 1771, Roscoe in 1823, and J. A. Symonds 
in 18S8. For many years Symonds’s translation, which is 
now in the fifth edition, has held the field, but the other 
day a new translation was published which should give 
this remarkable book a fresh lease of life. It forms the 
initial issue of Messrs. Dent’s Temple Biographies; is in 
two volumes, handy in form, well printed, and the illus¬ 
trations are clearer and larger than those contained in the 
Symonds edition. Miss Macdonell, who is responsible for 
the new translation and the introduction, has done her 
work with vigour, and with that quality of exuberance 
and plain, honest speaking, lacking which any translation 
of Cellini would be futile. It reads as if the man himself 
was talking. “ I was clad in mail, with big boots ; I had 
a gun in my hand, and God was raining down on us all 

the rain in heaven. Those devils of Germans-” Or 

the passage where he expressed his loathing for “ that 
damnable playing on the nute,” his playing, his flute that 
so fascinated his father; or that terrible time in prison, 
where he drew out his teeth “ one after the other, like 
knives from their scabbards ” (some call him a liar) ; or 
the account of that glorious morning when the Florentines 
pinned sonnets against his Perseus ; or when “ with my 
sword at my side I set off to St. Peter’s, and kissed the 
dead Pope’s feet, not without tears ” ; or even such a 
simple statement as this, with its flavour of braggadocio: 
“I was just nineteen years old then, and so was the 
century.” He was bom in 1500. The autobiography 
breaks off abruptly in 1562; he died in 1571, and was 
buried with public honours. 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

Comets. 

The comet named after Borelli is still visible to the naked 
eye in the Great Bear, though its maximum apparent 
brightness is past. Without a lens no features to distin¬ 
guish it from many other celestial objects can be discerned, 
but the aided eye may now detect (at the time of writing) 
three tails. Twenty comets or so, visible to the naked 
eye of a dweller upon the earth, appear in the course of a 
century; and when Borelli’s has vanished we must wait 
for eight or nine years or so until the return of Halley’s 
comet, last seen from our sphere in 1835. 

The comet of Borelli is not, perhaps, a particularly 
interesting one in itself, but its present behaviour illus¬ 
trates certain of the characters which such comets display 
as they approach the sun: in the matter of tails, for 
instance. Last week it was announced that a third tail 
had been discovered in America. Now this by no means 
implies that it had been missed by observers in this 
country, who showed their mettle in the case of the last 
comet that came our way. It was discovered at the 
Yerkes observatory, but Greenwich it was that so skilfully 
photographed it as to reveal the presence of no fewer than 
six tails—an appanage unprecedented in astronomers’ 
experience. A comet develops its tail or tails only as it 
approaches the sun. To the ancients, of course, the tail, 
■which is really an accidental and transient feature of a 
comet, was its essential characteristic, the name comet 
being obviously derived from the Greek or hair. 
Mr. Kipling, in the “ L’Envoi ” to his “ Seven Seas,” has 
adopted the old idea in what is really a redundant phrase, 
“ brushes of comets’ hair." Now, if we take the case of a 
comet such as Halley’s, with a long period of revolution 
like seventy-five years, and remember that it possesses a 
tail for only a few brief days or weeks in each such cycle, 
it is evident that the essential interest of a comet is not 
its tail, though that happens to be obtruded upon our 
notice by the fact that the comet always develops it when 
in our neighbourhood; in deference, however, not to us 
but to the sun. 

As to the problem of the origin of the tail, the very 
latest developments in physics are coming to our aid. 
The question dates from Encke, who found that the comet 
known by his name was revolving in an ever shorter period 
round the sun—a shortening which remained anomalous 
though the gravitational influence of the earth and of such 
great masses as Jupiter was taken into account. He sug¬ 
gested the presence of a resistent medium around the sun 
which, at each return of the celestial vagrant, acted as a 
brake upon its flight. What this medium could be was 
entirely mysterious. Though resistent in degree, as com¬ 
pared * with the pliant ether, it must be exceedingly 
tenuous; to a degree which almost excluded the operation 
of ordinary matter as we know it. “ Some repellent 
action of the sun’s rays ” is a recent phrase, though how 
ethereal vibrations could exert a repellent action was not 
divulged. The discovery of electrons seems to be likely to 
solve the difficulty. Just as a grain of radium, which one 
might compare to a mimic sun, gives off electrons, so that 
greater radiant mass may emit myriads of these incredibly 
minute particles of ultimate matter, which retard the 
comet in its path, and which also cause its lighter consti¬ 
tuents to float out behind it, thereby producing the tail. 
Need I say that, in dealing with a subject so inchoate as 
electrons, one is in the reidm of hypothesis and specula¬ 
tion rather than ascertained fact ? Let me add that comets 
tend to undergo disintegration: that “ something had 
happened ” to Halley’s comet when it was last seen in 
1835, so that it was much less remarkable than was 
expected, and that the most probable nature of meteors or 
shooting stars is that they are the falling ruins of a 
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comet’s tail. This raises the further question of the 
chemical nature of comets. The spectroscope shows them 
to contain such elements as carbon and hydrogen: which 
also help to form you and me. 

One more word as to Halley’s comet, for whose re-coming 
astronomers will soon be all agog. It was the first which 
was found to return in a regular period. Halley, in 1682, 
observed it, and found its orbit identical with that of a 
bright comet which Kepler had seen in 1607. He recognized 
their identity, and the period of revolution. By continuing 
to subtract seventy-five years or so from 1682, 1607, and 
so forth, he found it bad repeatedly been seen before : as 
in 1531, and 1456, when it caused so much consternation 
that prayers were officially offered throughout Christendom 
for protection against it. The comet is also delineated in 
the Bayeux Tapestry in commemoration of its visit in the 
year of the Norman Conquest, and there is historical record 
of its appearance eleven years before the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is expected next between the years 1910 
and 1912. 

In such comets also, then, is displayed the rhythm of 
the universe: when Halley’s is leaving us next, we shall 
know, in Mrs. Meynell’s words, “ that what is just upon its 
flight of farewell is already on its long path of return.” 
But there are comets that own allegiance to no star: 
whose mocking homage is paid first to one and then to 
another. Here is a simple phrase which has long haunted 
me, and which, as a middleman, I may offer to the poet 
who needs a theme. It is already cast in iambic form. 
Of comets that own no law of rhythm or recurrence, in 
whose bright lexicon there is no such word as “ again,” 
and whose light may enter living eyes upon the planets of 
one solar system after another—take this, as a text: 
“ They go from Sun to Sun.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

The “ Memoirs of Grimaldi.” 

Sir, —In his interesting note on the re-issued “ Memoirs 
of Grimaldi,” “Bookworm” does not mention the point 
in the first issue which has particular interest for the 
bibliomaniac. The etching of “The Last Song’’was at 
first published Rurroundea by a grotesque border repre¬ 
senting Grimaldi’s face in four extravagant contortions. 
This border was removed from the plate after the first 
issue of the first edition. Not long ago I was offered a 
copy of this issue containing the “ Last Song ” in the two 
states, i.e., with and without the border, for the modest 
sum of eight guineas! 

I may add in this connection an amusing example of 
muddleheadedness on the part of an enthusiastic Cruik- 
shankian which lately was brought to my notice. In 
his copy of the “Memoirs”he had pasted the following 
egregiously irrelevant note: “At the Beckford sale a copy 
of the famous Grimm—the Grimm with the illustrations 
printed in bronze-coloured ink—fetched £61.” Surely as 
delightful an example of the unmethodical brain as could 
well be imagined. Grimm, of course, was short for 
Grimaldi. Ergo, the etchings to Grimaldi had once been 
printed in bronze-coloured ink and fetched £64. Picture 
the devoted collector spending the remainder of his poor 
futile existence in searching for the “excessively rare" 
stateof the Grimaldi etchings which only had its existence 
in his vividly ignorant imagination!—Yours, &c., 

Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. S. Layard. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 202 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the be-t set of 
verges in I raise of Lain. Thirty-four replies have been received. 
)\e award the prize to Mr. E. I!. Macaulay. Tv-issa, I.lanfariau, 
< iirdigiinslnrc, for the following' 


The wet earth-smell came to me where I stood, 
the breath of rain, pungent and ke?n as wine, 
liich with the incense of the .lark, drenched pine, 
t'wiet with the sweetness of the wet peat wood. 

And something -tiinyl and ijuiekenol in my hlocd. 
Methouyht great deeds might spring to sudden birth, 
Morn of the lain, and the sweet breath of Earth— 
''me that Antaeus drank, ami found most good 
I runcval wine! that wakes in us quirk fires, 

A vagrant y» timing lor the wander-life, 

Laughter and longing, and young wide desires 
for distance and great space and (lash of strife. 

Who drinks the keen earth-wine, he needs must call 
Antaeus mother, mother of us all. 


Other replies follow 

W hen we have gauged the manifest 
Of the horizons East amt West, 

When we have measured with our audit 
t he North and Soutli of our delight, 

Hcav 11 drops the curtain of the rain 
And shuts our vision in again. 

Then round us draws the vaguely va-l. 

And we. whose eyes are bolden fast 
within the limits of the clear, 

See distances that daze the seer. 

And through a mystery redeem 
Th’ illimitable space of dream. 

Eaeli opal thread, tongued like a bell. 

In touching earth strikes miracle; 

Ami should a rending sunbeam gild. 

Seven-lined shines out the unfulfilled ! 

[M. 11.. London.] 


O gracious veil of heaven-descending dew 1 
Come down, come down 1 
Marched lies the town, 

The grass grows brown, 

Gome, and make all things fair and green and .new! 

O sibilant hiss soft-piercing thro' the night ! 

Hot earth leaps up, 

\\ ild, mad to sup 
'The cloud-poured cup. 

Arms reached of fragrant mist, up-steaming white! 

O splashing cataract of the storm long-pent ! 

At last ! At last ! 
llown-strcaniing fast. 

I’dack drought is past, 
r.ain's benediction brings the land content! 

[H. t'. IT.. London.] 


”Tis a tine, soft day, God bless it; 

The weather's broke again. 

Hut where would Ireland’s meadows tie 
Without the Irish rain? 

The flowers smell sweeter when they’re wet 
'I he softest skies are grev. 

And we mightn’t love the sun so much 
If we saw him every day. 

The soft air tints each colleen’s check, 

The clouds her sweet grey eve, 

And our purple hills bse half'their charm 
Neath a blue and sunny sky. 

"Lulu wove our girls, our grass, our hills, 

I 11 I ii.it h we 11 nol complain, 

I or w-c couldn't well lie doing 
Without thi' Irish rain. 

[L. S., Dublin.] 


A Tramp's I’raisb of Rain. 

I like to walk the narrow lanes 
Of rural England when it rains. 

The furious wind’s erratic swoop 
Ne’er maketli me a moment droop 
Nor driveth me away : 

For we are friends, the rain and I— 

The rain, the grey tumultuous sky. 

I take my bath that day. 

To feel it trickling down my neck ; 

To know I’m on the endless trek ; 

To hear it swish before the wind, 

Is joy ! The rain is very kind 
Despite it being damp ! 

It slushes in each punctured boot. 

And saturates my only suit, 

When I am on the tramp. 

[F. G., Scarborough.] 

Open the window wide 1 

Give me an armchair and the old long pipe : 

Bring that tobacco-box 

Of lead with the squat gilded smuggler on it. 

Then, feet on sill, 

F’pe tilled and lit and hot i’ the baDcl, 

I’ll sit and listen to the scourging rain, 

Laugh when a gust 

Suddenly twists it in upon my legs,— 

Stare at the folk 

Shielding their fine clothes helplessly, 

Hiding indignant in a sheltered door, 

"r maybe with ungainly foot 
Scattering homeward—watch the gutters fill 
And seethe tumultuously in a muddy stream 
Down to the next clear grating in the road. 

[H. W r . A., Bradford.] 

Competition No. 203 (New Series). 

'This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
prose appreciation of Laughter. Replies not to exceed 250 words. 

Rules. 

addreB8ed ( “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 12 August, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
’’ ra PI>er, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper onty. 


New Books Received. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LBTTRB8. 

Bowles ( Fred. O.). Northern Lyrics. . Unicorn Press) net S/t 

Anonymous, Essays in Buff .(Walter Scott Publishing Company) 2/( 

Tsingbridge (Frederick), Ballad? and Legends.. Routledget 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Shaw (W. A.), edited by. A Bibliography of the Historical Works of 
Dr. Creighton, Dr. Stubbs, Dr. Gardiner, and Lord Acton 

u t „ (Office* of the Society) 

S. (A.), .side light* on the Forty-Five ”.(Edinburgh : Hav* net 1 'fl 

David (T. W. Rhys), Buddhist India. (The Story of the Nations Series.) (Unwin) -\( 

w . t , SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Wright (E. F.), Plant Disease and its Relation to Animal Life 

• A Semi-Darwinian : Doubt* about Darwinism. !f.'!Longmans) Sfi 

Libs (Dr. Karl), translated by R. S. Hutton, Electrolytic Preparations (Arnold) 

„ EDUCATIONAL. 

Mayor (Joseph B.), A Handbook of Modern English Metre 

(Cambridge University Press) 2/0 

n .xrrav . MISCELLANEOUS. 

way (David T.), Mineral Resources of the United States, 1901 

._i _ (Washington : Government Printing Office) 

Burchard (E. L.), edited by, List and Catalogue of the Publications issued by 
the l .S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1816-1902 
. ~ (Washington : Government Printing Office) 

Anonymous, The Truth about an Author. (Con«tah1M 

p, u ‘ # lJo “ k Peach. ..(Walter Scott Publishing Company) 2/6 
Holmv, (0. J.), Pictures ami Picture Collecting.(Traherne) net 2 C 

, NEW EDITIONS. 

Gilbey (Sir U niter), Thoroughbred and Other Ponies. i VintnnV 

Lloyd (Charles 11.1, edited by, Church Hymns witli Tunes.VfS.P.C K 1 

1 cony (sc<<tt Monerieff i, edited by. Murray’s Handbooks ; Scotland" (Stanford) 

•Stockton (Frank K.), Sirs. Cliff’s Yacht. OWN. on 

Boolhhy (Guy), My Indian Queen. !.." (Ward Lock) u 0 

torsier i.lohii i, The I.ile of Oliver Goldsmith.(Hutchinson) net in 

Edgeworth (Maria), The Parent’s Assistant.(Macmillan) net 2 o 

.... , , . PERIODICALS. 

National Review, Sunday Magazine. Good Words, New Liberal Review, Render 
Lippmcntts, senbner’a. Grey friers. Monthly Review, Manchester Quarterly! 
I IOC. clings ol the Society for Psychical Research, Westminster Review! 
bmted Service Magazine. Art \\ orkers' Quarterly. ' 
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PUBLISHED AUGUST 1, 1003. 

RANGES and LEMONS. A Fragment of Old London. 

J. H. MrrcniNlR, F.R.A.S., Citizen and Girdler. 2?. net. 

Smith A Knn«. LTD., North amber land Alley. E.C.; and all Booksellers. 



MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 

Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS of 
general interest are added as the; demand increafcs, and an ample supply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they ore published. 


A New Edition of Mudie's Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 

This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE 

TAT LER 

EDITED BY 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 

The Lightest, 

Brightest, and 

most Interesting 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

Is. 6d. Post Free. 

Containing the Principal English Books m circulate n at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (500 
pagi*)»comprising many thourands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Number? of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vol§. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 

341, Brompton Rd., S.W.; Sc 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

F’cp. 8 to. OS It SB HUSO EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contribution 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Ruskin, LL.D. ; Robert Browning, A. W. 
Kinglake, and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and it* BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBRN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, arid ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAKNMAWR. ) 
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MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

IS.— THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotel* throughout the world. 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book af» thin, which teaches bo much that ia outside the usual scope of such 
Tolamcs 1 Ihe Times.. 

“It very emphatically tops them alL”— Daily Graphic. 

* The best Handbook to London ever issued.”-— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6«.-60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

Jf'iM Index of 4,500 Deferences to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


SOCIETY 
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DRAMATIC PAPER 

EVER PUBLISHED. 
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Society and the Stage Richly Illus¬ 
trated Week by Week. 

The Best Printing. 
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The Literary Week. 

The holiday season this year has not been so prolific as usual 
of those cheap reprints which are known as pier-head read¬ 
ing. Perhaps, its a nation, we are becoming too serious for 
sixpenny light literature. One series, however, promises 
well, and that is the new Dumas which Messrs. Methuen 
are producing. Two volumes have been issued so far; 
the type is large and clear, and the page, therefore, not 
unpleasantly crowded. Mr. Lang, in nis introduction to 
“The Three Musketeers,” says of the author : “He and 
his men face Fortune boldly, bearing what mortals mu3t 
endure, and bearing it well and gaily.” The unconquer¬ 
able buoyancy of Dumas is the quality which make3 his 
work so certain to endure. 


The other day Lord Goschen talked to the University 
Extension students at Oxford on the subject of free 
libraries and education. The University Extension Move¬ 
ment, said Lord Goschen, gave the education, and the 
libraries supplied the books ; hence the closer the union 
between the two the better would the ends of culture be 
served. Incidentally the speaker referred to the fiction 
question, which, he argued, had not been treated quite 
fairly. A novel might 1>3 read in a few hours, and a 
serious work might take a week, so that the preponderance 
of novels did net safely represent the actual amount of 
fruitful reading done. The Oxford University Extension 
Society has a library of 20,000 volumes of its own, which 
it scatters all over the country. 


The Court of the First Instance at Leipzig has given 
judgment on Tolstoy’s pamphlet, “ Thou Shalt not Kill.” 
The Court found that the work amounted to Ifoe-majeste, 
and ordered all unsold copies to be destroyed. We should 
have thought that this kind of proceeding had been killed 
by ridicule long ago, but there would seem to be a form of 
official seriousness which nothing can move. 


A cokrespondent of the “ Literary World,” after reading 
Mr.W. E. Norris’s “ Giles Ingleby,” has come to the melan¬ 
choly conclusion that the English language is a failure. 
“ Mr. Norris,” says the writer, “ could not find words in 
English to express his ideas, and had to borrow the 
following from foreign languages ” :— 

Bien s’en faut, mauvais sujet, en pays do connaissance, 
fenilleton, au revoir, conge, J’ai passe par ]&, arricre pensee 
(twice), suggestio falsi (twice), declasse, pazienza, petit bon 
homnie vit encore, parti, ?a mo c mnait, fa?on de parler, le 
premier venu, pisalier, la parole est aux jeunes, raison d’etre, 
comrm vous y allez, do3 goits et des couleurs. 

The writer quite neatly adds: “ Perhaps this list may 
be of use to some budding novelist whose genius is 
cramped by the poverty of his native tongue.” There is 
no reason in the world why Mr. Norris should have 
marred his pages with these imported words and phrases. 
Not so long ago italicised foreign words stood for a kind 
of “ genteel ” convention, but nowadays the less we have 
of them the better. English, after all, is a language 
capable of expressing all that any reasonable mortal needs 
to express. 


Mb. Jack London recently talked very frankly to an inter¬ 
viewer of the New York “Reader.” Authorship on its 
own account, he confessed, made no appeal to him; the 
attraction lay in the money that might be made out df it, 
and he developed whatever mental power he possessed to 
meet an economic situation. Said Mr. London: “ I had 
many liabilities and no assets, no income, and sever. 1 
mouths to feed. I had tried everywhere for work without 
finding any—this was after my return from the Klondike. 
S> I buckled on the harness and went up against the 
magazines, for I had heard they paid ten dollars per 
thousaad words.” But the sanguine author had to 
discover that manuscripts are returned and that prices 
fluctuate before he satisfactorily solved the economic 
problem. Mr. London is a great believer in hard work. 
“ Work,” he said, “ will carry a man anywhere. The 
four great things are Good Health, Work, a Philosophy of 
Life, and Sincerity. With these you may cleave to 
greatness and sit among the giants.” 
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In a recent article in the “ Morning Leader ” Mr. 
William Archer takes as his text a sentence from a letter 
written by William Morris nine years ago : “ I must tell you 
that I have the greatest contempt for the modern stage.” 
Mr. Archer points out that this was written “ in the tirst 
year of the second phase of what Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
calls the Renascence of the English Drama.” Mr. Archer 
seems quite convinced that there has been a renascence, 
though, for ourselves, we do not very clearly see where it 
has come in ; so far as essentials go the English drama of 
to-day is no nearer actual life than it was a generation 
ago, though in certain externals it seems to approach it 
more closely. Mr. Archer assumes that Morris’s opinion 
was founded on ignorance—a large assumption, surely— 
and the fact that Morris once wrote an extravaganza 
which was as poor as other things of the same sort goes 
for nothing. Mr. Archer is really terribly in earnest. 
Speaking of the superior persons who rather despise our 
modern English drama, he says:— 

They will not see that, whether they like it or not, the 
stage is a gigantic force in the modern world—an engine 
for social and artistic muralisation or demoralisation, as 
the case may be. They will not see that in neglecting to 
acquaint themselves with its conditions, and to do what 
every citizen might and should do to encourage, its better 
tendencies and discourage its worse, they are playing into 
the hands of stupidity, vulgarity and reactionism. They 
think that those of 11 s who are striving to ameliorate the 
conditions of the drama are merely aiming at certain 
asthetic gratifications for which they, personally, have no 
taste. Nothing Could be more mistaken. The amelioration 
of the theatre is a political rather than an aesthetic question. 

But surely the “superior persons” have acquainted them¬ 
selves with the condition of the drama, and those very 
conditions have stamped their point of view. As to the 
stage being “a gigantic force in the modem world ”—well, 
we do not believe it, and we do not claim to be superior 
persons. 


The other day Mr. G. D. Leslie wrote a letter to the 
“ Times ” in which he said : “ I was on friendly terms 
with Whistler for nearly forty years, and I never heard 
him at any time testify animosity against the Academy or 
its members.” Mr. Watts-Dunton replying to this 
said:— 

My own acquaintance with Whistler did not extend over 
forty years, but for about ten years 1 was very intimate with 
him, so intimate that during part of this period wo met 
almost every day. Indeed at one time we were jointly engaged 
in a weekly periodical called “Piccadilly,” for which Du 
Maurier designed the cover, and for which Whistler furnished 
his very first lithographs by the valuable aid of .Mr. T. Way. 
During that time there were not many days when he failed to 
“testify animosity” against the Academy and its members. 
To say the truth the testifications on this subject by “Jimmy,” 
as he was then called, were a little alllictivo to his' friends." 

This is the kind of conflicting testimony which is often a 
bird-n to biographers, but after all there is no real dis¬ 
crepancy. Whistler no doubt selected his auditors pretty 
carefully, and as Mr. Leslie has now been an Academician 
for seven and twenty years Whistler may have had a very 
natural desire not to hurt a friend. 


Wimtint. in the New York “Critic” on the “Young 
Man in Fiction,” Mr. Chesterton deplores the modern use 
of the word hero. Mr. Chesterton says : “ The modern 
novelist steering a nondescript young man through trivial 
temptations and dreary embarrassments still insists on 
calling him the hero, the name which rings with the 
found of the harp and the sword.” But as often as not 
the modern novelist does not call his “ nondescript young 
man a hero, and because he is not heroic the novelist’s 


readers complain. We know of instances in which an 
author has been assailed with the taunt: “ But so and so 
is not a hero.” To which the author has replied : “I 
never intended him to be a hero—I meant him to be 
human.” The hero delusion, indeed, is more common to 
readers than to writers. Mr. Chesterton sees in the 
psychological hero the only new possibility. He writes:— 

But when the work of genius shall come, which shall give 
us a psychological Hercules; which shall show that there is 
potentially a rejection for every temptation; a mastery for 
every mischance, much as there is a parry for every stroke 
of the sword, the event will certainly be something more 
important perhaps than the French Revolution. It will 
inaugurate a new literature and very possibly found a new 
religion. 

Such a work of genius, however, would probably be 
unconscionably dull. 


In the same magazine we find an article with the 
disconcert ing heading, “ WasThoreau a Lover of Nature ? ” 
The writer says ;— 

lie presents the spectacle of the most extraordinary student 
of nature civilisation has known, going through life indifferent 
to the i-hurm of nature, lfe walked the woods an aggregation 
of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell—blind in his spirit, 
deaf to the harmony about him. 

We wonder how and where the writer of this extraordinary 
statement read Thorcau. Is there no appeciation of nature 
in the “ Week on the Concord River?” It is full of the 
most subtle appreciation, allied with the most delightful 
and humorous humanity. We suspect that the author 
looks for photographic descriptions, which have as little 
value as most things of the kind. 


Mit. Edwin J. IIawi.e, in a little book recently published 
on “ The Doones of Exmoor,” comes to the conclusion that 
the stories still locally current about the Doones have 
no historical foundation. Mr. Rawle traces the origin 
of the legends to the Danes. He writes:— 

All that Inis been said by recent writers on the subject 
of the outlawed D00110 family goes to prove that they were 
imaginary beings ; whereas the history of our own country 
records beyond all doubt that the Danes were terrible 
realities. The sanguinary doings of those days doubtless left 
ineradicable impressions upon the eontemporary inhabitants 
of West Somerset, impressions which have been transmitted 
from generation to generation in tales of gigantic roblrers 
who committed savage and murderous outrages upon the 
inoffensive and peaceable inhabitants of Exmoor. 

That seems a reasonable enough explanation on the face 
of it, but the fact remains that certain individuals were 
recognised as Doones up to comparatively recent years. 


It was, of course, inevitable that some day or other a 
life of Whistler should be written, but the announcement 
of such an undertaking within a few weeks of his death 
is rather startling. However, Mrs. Joseph Pennell, who 
is named as the prospective biographer, is in every respect 
qualified for such a task. 


Jpi.es Verve, the delight of English as well as French 
boys, is almost blind. His doctors have told him that an 
operation for cataract is necessary, but the old story- 
writer, who is now seventy-five, declines to be troubled 
by the operation. Jules Verne has lived at Amiens for 
many years, where he is happy with his books. At one 
time be was an active member of the town council, but 
now lie is content to stay at home. He was also a great 
yachtsman, but nowadays he can do no more than wear 
his captain’s hat on occasion. 
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There lies before us a vast volume of thirteen hundred 
and fifty pages, called “ A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
with Sanskrit Synonyms.” The original work was com¬ 
piled by Sarat Chandra Das, whose “ A Journey to Lhasa 
and Central Tibet ” is the most authentic book of its kind 
extant. In 1S34 Alex. Csoma de Koriis, the pioneer 
student of Tibetan, in the preface to his Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, wrote: — 

When there shall be more interest taken for Buddhism 
(which has much in common with the spirit of true 
Christianity) and for diffusing Christian and European 
knowledge throughout the most Eastern parts of Asia, the 
Tibetan Dictionary may be much improved, enlarged, and 
illustrated by the addition of Sanskrit terms. 

The result of these investigations led to the conclusion 
that the literature of Tibet ij entirely of Indian origin. 


The “ Collect ” in the current Philadelphia “ Conser¬ 
vator ” runs to the usual four and a half columns and 
consists of a dialogue between the spirit and the flesh. 
The spirit speaks in this remarkable manner at the end :— 
Love for love. Good for good. Do not push men away. 
Do not create barriers and breaks. Do not acknowledge the 
remote. Keep evervono close by. Includo all men in the 
same inheritance. That is what spirit means. And flesh. 
Just getting together. Just a universal providence. The filling 
in of an abyss. Nothing so far separated in the universe from 
anything else that thought could even dream a way between. 
It is that difference which propagates social injustice. It is 
through that difference that a malign influence loosens its 
woe in history. But now we are sworn against that difference. 
We have sworn to take life whole or not to take lifo at all. 
I, who am spirit made flesh, you, who are flesh made spirit, 
swear, swear, swear! 

The writer of these collects is a master of jerkiness and 
obscurity. 


Mr. James Bryce contributes an introduction to 
“Padmini,” an Indian Romance by Mr. T. Ramakrisbna, 
in which he says: — 

My knowledge of the annals of Southern India of the period 
to which the romance relates -the period in which the great 
Empire of Yijianagar fell is far too slender to entitle me to 
express au opinion as to the manner in which the features of 
Indian life during that period are depicted. . . . But I 

willingly take this opportunity of expressing the interest which 
students of history feel in the rise and growth of an Indo- 
English literature—that is to say, of a literature written by 
natives of Tndia, using the English tongue as a means of 
conveying their thoughts not only to Europeans but also to 
those dwellers in India who use an Indian vernacular 
different from their own. 

The development of such a literature is of the greatest in¬ 
terest, for it shows the influence which the West is exerting 
upon the East in matters of religion and current ideas. 


Is her introduction to Messrs. Macmillan’s re-issue of 
Maria Edgeworth’s “ The Parent’s Assistant,” Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie says:— 

(Mice when the present writer was a very litlle girl she 
suffered for a short time from some inflammation of the eves, 
which prevented her from reading, or amusing herself in any 
way. Her father, who had just then returned from the East, 
in order to help her to pass the weary hours began telling her 
the story of the “ Forty Thieves,” and when he had finished, 
and had boiled down the wicked thieves in oil, and when she 
asked him to tell it all over again, ho said that he would try 
and find something elso to amuse her, and looking about the 
room he took up a volume of the “Parent’s Assistant" which 
was lying on the table, and began to read aloud the story of 
the “ Little Merchants.” The story lasted two mornings, and 
an odd, confused impression still remains in the listener’s mind 
to this day of Naples, Vesuvius, pink and white sugar plums 
—of a darkened room, of a lonely country house in Belgium, 
*>f a sloping garden full of flowers outside the shutters, of the 


hack of a big sofa covered with yellow velvet, and of her 
father’s voice reading on and on. When she visited Naples, 
in after days she found herself looking about unconsciously 
for her early playfellow s. 

The stories in “ The Parent's Assistant ” (a most unhappy 
title) were written when battle was in tbe air. As 
Mrs. Ritchie says : “ These quiet scenes of village life were 
devised to the sound of clarions.” 


Tins week the articles by “Jadi” in the “Morning 
Leader ” on “ The Man in the Pulpit” come to an end. 
The last subject is Thomas Spurgeon, the present pastor 
of the Tabernacle. Tbe writer says in conclusion :— 

And now let me sav good-live to the patient pilgrims who 
have trudged beside me for nine long months during these 
our journeyiugs in 1 ondon Churehlund. With this expedi¬ 
tion our wanderings como to an end. In my effects to paint 
living pictures of living preachers I know that I have 
sometimes gone very near to the line which separates 
poitraituro from caricature. “ In our time ” (says the “ Daily 
News y) “ writers describe preachers with a freedom which 
sticks at nothing short of blasphemy.” No more than freedom 
have 1 used, and many of my models have assured me that 
they do not resent it. 

Iu the main the series has been remarkable : journalistic, 
if you will, but journalistic with real perception and vitality. 


Walpole House, in Chiswick Mall, which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is presently to occupy, is a house of many memories. 
It was selected by Thackeray as a suitable habitation in 
which temporarily to place Becky Sharp, but before that 
imaginative distinction it had once belonged to Barbara 
Ferrars, Duchess of Cleveland, the favourite of Charles II. 
After her death it came into the possession of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, and it is also linked with the 
name of Daniel O’Connell, who lodged with a Mrs. Rigby 
at Walpole House in 1790. 


Thu “Library World” recently published articles 
pleading for some mitigation of the “ Fiction Nuisance,” 
and now that catholic journal is taking up the cudgels for 
the other side. But so far the defence is not very strong. 
We read 

A very wiilo and extensive knowledge of the Public 
Libraries of the country derived from long observation, 
catalogues and personal communication, enables us to state 
that not one Public Library in Britain deliberately buys 
novels which are either trashy or immoral, while committees 
positively light to keep the libraries under their care freo 
from offensive literatme of all sorts, and for positive proof of 
this we need only refer to the catalogues. 

Nobody ever supposed, we imagine, that Public Libraries 
deliberately bought novels which were either “ trashy or 
immoral,” but the fact remains that a great deal of trash 
is bought—and read. We do not quite see how the 
Public Library can set itself up as a judge of literary 
taste, but it certainly might do more in the way of 
guidance and suggestion. 


Tolstoy is in no sense a popular writer. Yet his works 
have a wider circulation than those of any living author. 
At the close of 1902 his books had been printed in forty- 
five different languages and dialects. His first appreciators, 
curiously enough, were tha‘ Greeks: the first Greek 
translation of his work was published in 1870, and during 
the following thirty years eighteen Greek translations 
were printed. In the new Russian bibliography of 
P. Dragonoff there appear one hundred and thirty Czech 
translations, close on a hundred Servian and eighty 
Bulgarian. Last of all come Portuguese and Roumanian 
translations. 
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The “ Times ” of August 13, 1803, was in a curious 
mood. It said:—• 

That archfiend of wickedness, Tom Paine, has said, in one 
of his infernal writings, and but with too much truth, that 
“ When mischief once begins, there is no saying where it will 
end.” May not, however, as much be said with regard to 
what is good? For instance, why may we not say the same 
of the Female Subscription now open at Lloyd's? Let ns 
then hope, that the Women of Ewjland, of all ranks and 
conditions, will now nobly stop forth with each her acorn. 
and we shall then shortly behold such a forest of true llritisli 
oak. as shall once more, if necessary, humble all the .\ a vies 
of Europe. 

A Correspondent advises if the French should effect a 
landing in this country, that we should endeavour to catch 
them, as they catch crocodiles. Hang up a few pieces of fine 
beef in the front of the British camp, and the starving wretches 
will soon desert their soup ma'ujre, and beg to partake in the 
British banquet. 

What with poor Tom Paine and the French the writer 
seems to have rather lost his head. 


Mb. Barrie remains faithful to drama. A new comedy 
from his hand, with the title “ The Stormy Petrel," is to 
be produced early next month at Wyndham's Theatre. 


Bibliographical. 

In the first sentence of his latest novel—“ Chris of 
All-Sorts ”—Mr. Baring-Gould speaks of G. P. R. James 
as “an historical novelist in some vogue about 181), but 
now forgotten.” Why James should be described as 
“ circa 1840 ” in particular, I do not know. His first 
book was published in 1823, and his last (in his lifetime) 
in 1858. After 1840 came his “ Jacquerie,” “ Morley 
Ernstein,” “Arabella Stuart,” “ Agincourt,” “ Arrah 
Neil,” “ Gowrie,” “ Agnes Sorel,” &c. Moreover, the 
hrase “ some vogue ” hardly conveys a true idea of 
ames’s popularity in his own days, for it was considerable 
and real. Nor is it accurate to write of James as “ now 
forgotten.” So far is he from being forgotten that a 
well-known firm has just re-issued (or is about to re-issue) 
a large number of his romances. Mr. Baring-Gould’s first 
book came out in 1857, and I can but hope that he will 
not be characterised by-and-bye, by some equally hasty 
writer, as “a novelist in some vogue about 1880 [the year 
of ‘Court RoyaT’], but now forgotten.” One may note, 
by the way, that Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Mehalah,” “John 
Herring,” “Court Royal,” “Red Spider,” “The Gave- 
rocks,” and “ Richard Cable ”—which, personally, I regard 
as his best fictions—were all published anonymously. 
Since 1890 he has placed his name on all his title-pages — 
and they are many. 

The word “ reliable,” alas! we have always with us, 
but it seems to me to have been especially in evidence of 
late. Do we owe this to the holidays, during which the 

i 'ournalistic “ understudy ” has so much of his own way ? 

remember that Shirley Brooks tried hard to kill “ reliable ” 
through the medium of a contribution to “ Punch." He 
wrote:— 

Shut up a party who uses “Reliable" 

When he means “Trustworthy” : ’tis undeniable 
That his excuses are flimsy and friable, 

And his conceptions of grammar most pliable. 

No doubt he’d pronounce this line’s last word enviable : 
Invent for bad fish (which he’d sell) the word “ eriable,” 
Say that his faded silk hat might be dyeable, 

And accent French vilely—allude to le di-able. 

If his name’s William, 'twould be most enj’vable 
To see Mr. Calcraft preparing to tie a Bill. 

Now let Punch hope he has stamped out “ Reliable." 

This was in 1871 ; and “Reliable,” unhappily, Btill lives. 


Alluding last week to a promised cheap edition of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” I mentioned in connection with it the 
edition of the “Ballads” which was supervised and 
annotated, with a bibliography, by Mr. T. Hutchinson. I 
did not profess to mention every recent reprint. I have, 
however, pleasure in acknowledging letters from Mr. Alfred 
Nutt and Major Butterworth (of Carlyle), in which both 
correspondent} remind me of the facsimile edition of the 
“Ballads,"edited, prefaced, and annotated by Prof. Dowdeo, 
and published by Mr. David Nutt in 1890. This book was 
reprinted, Mr. Nutt says, in a cheaper form in 1894, and I 
ana glad to hear from the same source that copies of it are 
still obtainable. 

Among the “ Temple ” autobiographies, it would seem, 
is to be that of John Woolman, the Quaker. It will 
probably come as a novelty to most people, and yet there 
were no fewer than four editions of it in England between 
1898 and 1901. In 1898 came a reprint in the “ Books of 
the Heart ” series, with Whittier’s “ appreciation ” (already 
published over here in 1871) by way of introduction. 
Then came reprints by the Headley Brothers both in 1899 
and 1900, that of the latter year being described as the 
“ New Century ’’ edition, and being endowed with a rather 
elaborate bibliography. Finally, in 1901 came a very 
tasteful reproduction of the “ Journal,” printed in old-faced 
type at the Essex House Press, and edited by C. R. Asbbee 
with a frontispiece by R. Savage. All that this wanted 
was some Bort of preliminary “ note,” giving the history 
of the “Journal,” which appears to have been printed in 
1774 at Philadelphia ; after which came editions in London 
in 1775 and in Dublin in 1776. “Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart," says Elia in his essay on “ A 
Quaker's Meeting ” ; and this casual reference by Lamb 
to Woolman is likely to do more for the fame of the devout 
Quaker than even the "Journal ” itself. 

Messrs Methuen havifig included “The Prince of 
Thieves” in their new English version of Dumas sen.’6 
novels, it would be interesting if the authorship of that 
story could be determined once for all. Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy has said roundly that the tale is not Dumas’, 
being merely an adaptation of the first half of Pierce Egan 
jun.’s “ Robin Hood and Little John, or the Merry Men of 
Sherwood Forest ” (1850). Mr. H. A. Spurr, one of the 
recent biographers of Dumas, likewise repudiates the 
ascription to Dumas, and Mr. A. F. Davidson, another of 
the great man’s biographers, in his bibliographical list of 
Dumas’ works puts a query against both “Le Prince de 
Voleurs,” and its sequel “Robin Hood le Proserit.” The 
opening chapters of “ The Prince of Thieves ” (all I have 
been able to read) are obviously adapted from Pierce 
Egan’s story, and 1 note that the writer of the preface to 
the former is indebted to Pierce Egan’s preface for some of 
his literary details, at the same time introducing a misprint 
or tw o(e.g., Cordun for Fordun). It is much to be desired 
that Messrs. Methuen’s plucky enterprise should not be 
impaired by the inclusion of stories which are attributed 
to Dumas on insufficient data. 

“ C. K. S.” has been telling us, in a recent “ Literary 
Letter,” that his copy of the “Lives” of the first Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle belongs to the edition which 
was published in 1872, with a preface and occasional notes 
by M. A. Lower—“ whoever he may have been.’’ It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Shorter is not acquainted with 
the work done by Mark Anthony Lower, a noted antiquary 
in his day, to whom we owe such books as “ Sussex ” (1831 
and 1870), “English Surnames” (1842), “Lewes” (1845), 
“ Pevensey ” (1846), “ The Curiosities of Heraldry ” (1854), 
“ The Chronicles of Battel Abbey ” (1851), “ Contributions 
to Literature ” (1854), “ The Worthies of Sussex” (1865), 
“The Churches of Sussex” (1872), and others too 
numerous to mention. “ C. K. S.” must surely have been 
away from his books when he penned that hasty 
addendum. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

" In the Dawn before the Day-star.” 

The Poems of John Dyer. Edited by Edward Thomas. 

(Unwin. Is., paper; 2s., cloth.) 

A reputation lowly at any time, and now virtually 
forgotten, has been the lot of John Dyer. Some few may 
remember that his name is associated with a poem called 
“ The Fleece ”—and the connexion between a Dyer and the 
Fleece seems natural. Yet this humble poet has at least 
historic importance enough to deserve the present cheap 
and handy reprint in the “ Welsh Library ” series, which 
for our part we welcome. Of the little volume itself we 
need only say that it is convenient for the pocket and 
well printed—we have noted but one misprint, that of 
“ seas ” for “ sees ” in “ The Fleece.” But of the poet 
there is more to say. Johnson praised him ; so did Gray 
and Wordsworth. Wordsworth, as the editor remarks, 
found portions of “The Fleece” “superior to any writer 
since Milton for imagination and purity of style,” while 
he allowed other parts to be “ dry and heavy.” The 
praise seems excessive, especially in regard to “ imagina¬ 
tion," which is scarce an outstanding virtue of Dyer’s. 
But Wordsworth’s warm appreciation, writing when he 
did, is readily understood, and the reasons of it not far to 
seek. 

Dyer was born at Caermarthenshire Aberglasney, into 
that later eighteenth century when poetry was very near 
extinct, though it had not yet. reached the absolute 
cadaveric rigidity of the Hayleys and the Sewards and 
the Della Cruscans. The new leaven of the return to 
nature and to romance was already stirring feebly, and 
part of Thomson’s “Seasons” was published the same 
year as Dyer’s own first poem, “ Grongar Hill.” He began 
as a wandering painter, and ended as a country parson ; 
a mild, valetudinarian, pensive yet wholesome man, loving 
the country and the Middle Ages, studying Milton, Spenser, 
Drayton, and other such not too fashionable poets much, 
and nature more; quiet, retired, careless to push his 
fame—a poet quite after Wordsworth’s fancy, but hardly 
to the fancy of the eighteenth century. And his merit is 
that he does in some minor and tentative fashion prelude 
to Wordsworth. Thomson was a strongor poet, but Dyer 
gets much nearer to Wordsworth, on Wordsworth’s lower 
and more obvious side. Countless little forces go to the 
preparing of anything so conspicuous and revolutionary 
as the Lake School: and Dyer is among the small men 
who made Wordsworth possible. He had the courage of 
his tastes—not a too common courage: he went straight 
to Nature for his themes, and in his handling of them 
broke with convention to a degree which would have made 
Pope seriously ill. His treatment is often much more 
naturalistic than Thomson’s (to whom he clearly owe 3 
something, were it only the encouragement of precedent); 
it has at times a measure of realism which must have 
struck Wordsworth refreshingly amongst the artificialities 
of the eighteenth century. 

But the first steps of change are timorous, with two 
backward for every one forward; and Dyer’s naturalism 
is, after all, only a comparative thing. Though he is for 
coming out of Sodom, he is constantly looking back to her. 
“ Grongar Hill ” is an excellent step forward ; it breaks 
with the metre of Pope, and imitates the metre of Milton’s 
“ L’Allegro ” ; it is sincere, largely natural, and if on the 
whole thin, is frequently pleasant:— 

Old castles on the cliffs arise. 

Proudly towering in the skies ; 

Hushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires; 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads, 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And clitteFB on the broken rocks. 


That a little recalls, both in metre and substance, Shelley’s 
splendid “Lines Among the Euganean Hills,” and is 
decidedly remarkable for the eighteenth century. Take, 
again, this passage from “ The Country Walk,” a poem in 
the same style : — 

I am resolv'd, this charming day, 

In the open field to stray, 

And have no roof above my head 
But that whereon the gods do tread. 

Before the yellow bam I see 

A beautiful variety 

Of strutting cocks, advancing Btout, 

And flirting empty chaff about: 

Hens, ducks, ana geese, and all their brood 
And turkeys gobbling for their food, 

While rustics thrash the wealthy floor, 

And tempt all to crowd the door. 

We might not rate it high as a modern passage, but it is 
strikingly in advance of its time. Only now and again, 
however, does either poem touch this level. It would 
have been well had Dyer maintained this metrical fresh¬ 
ness in his other poems. But whether from a mistaken 
worship of Milton (whose influence is plain in our second 
quotation) or from the example of Thomson, he thought 
it necessary to use blank verse for his longer poems; and 
blank verse, to the eighteenth century, meant Miltonic 
blank verse. There was no other. Blank verse has no 
movement of its own—left to itself, it becomes prose in 
lengths: the poet must originate a characteristic move¬ 
ment, or imitate someone else’s blank verse. The 
eighteenth century imitated Milton, as a matter of law 
and order, without regard to the nature of its subject. 
The stately and slow revolution of Miltonic blank verse is 
in utter discord with Dyer’s placid themes. Moreover, 
the Miltonic structure compels Miltonic diction, Miltonic 
inversions; and all this means ruin to Dyer’s naturalism. 
He gets the structure very successfully, when he really 
tries, and the effect is stiff and lifeless to the extreme. He 
is only natural and himself when he forgets to try, and 
the blank verse drops, relieved, from its laborious effort, 
then the language is peacefully oblivious of its Miltonizing 
duties. “The Ruins of Rome” is rather the ruins of 
Milton. One passage partly succeeds in its imposed 
style;— 

The pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers, 

Tumbling all precipitate down-dash'd, 

Rattling around, loud tliund’ring to the moon; 

While murmurs soothe each awful interval 
Of over-falling waters; shrouded Nile, 

Eridauus, and Tiber with his twins, 

And palmy Euphrates; they with dropping locks 
Hang o'er their urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive echoing ruins pour their streams. 

The opening, though a little over-loaded with diction, is 
fine and imaginative. But it is in those parts of the 
“ Fleece ” where he forgets his Milton that Dyer is at his 
best. It is not high poetry, not inspired or magical 
description; it is continually being spoilt by the supposed 
necessity to be dignified, to remember the “ Georgies ” 
and the conventions of eighteenth century poetic diction; 
but often for line after line the expression is simple, 
appropriate, and has the excellence of accurately fitting 
the thing, while the picture is composed from significant 
details of actual country life. Dyer is telling you what he 
has seen and loves to recall. This, for instance, of the 
fleece-buying:— 

When many-colour'd evening sinks behind 
The purple woods and hills, and opposite 
Rises, full-orb’d, the silver harvest moon, 

To light th’ unwearied farmer, late a-field 
His scatter’d sheaves collecting, then expect 
The artists, bent on speed, from populous Leeds, 

Norwich, or Froome; they traverse every plaiu 
And every dale where farm or cottage smokes: 
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Reject them not; and let the season’s price 

Win thy soft treasures; let the bulky wain 

Thro’ oustv roads roll nodding; or the l>ark 

That silently adown tho cerule stream 

Glides with white sails, disperse, tho downy freight. 

To copsy villages on either side, 

And spiry towns. 

There is here a sufficient measure of affinity to Words¬ 
worth’s earlier find more determinedly pedestrian manner 
of description. One ha9, too, the jarring note of which 
we have spoken. Leigh Hunt admired the lovely word 
ccerulc, lovelily used by Spenser (who perhaps coined it). 
But “ cerule stream ” is here out of key with the plain 
and homely diction, applied to plain and homely things, 
which characterises the rest of the passage. And so the 
word offends. Here is another characteristic description 

Before harsh winter drowns 
The noisv dyke, and starves the rushy glebe, 

Shift the frail hived to sandy hamlets warm ; 

There let tliem sojourn, till pay 1’roetie skims 
The thiek’ning verdure ami the rising flowers. 

And while departing autumn all embrowns 
The freipient-bitten Holds, while thy free hand 
Divides the tedded hay, then he their feet 
Accustom’d to the barriers of the rick, 

Or some warm umbrage; left, in erring flight. 

When tho broad dazzling snows descend, they run 
Dispers’d to ditches, where tho swelling drift 
Wide overwhelms; anxious, the shepherd swains 
Issue with axe and spade, and, all abroad, 

In doubtful aim explore tho glaring waste, 

And some, perchance, in the deep delve upraise, 
Drooping ev’n at the twelfth cold dreary day. 

With still continu’d feeble pulse of life, 

The glebe, their Fleece, their flesh, hv hunger gnaw’d. 

There you have him, in his simple truth to nature, tending 
to trail into plain prose; and (equally characteristic) in 
the tawdry bit of foisted classical convention about Proem; 
and the rest of it. Dyer, in fine, is a very Saxon and 
homespun bucolic poet, whose merit and interest is that 
he broke the ground which was to be sown and reaped by 
a far greater than himself; and in Wordsworth’s recog¬ 
nition of him he has, perhaps, the praise that would best 
have pleased his simple soul. 


Mr. Booth’s Final Volume. 

Life and Lauolr ok the People in London. By Charles 
Booth. Final Volume. Notes on Social Influences, and 
Conclusion. With map of churches, schools, and public- 
houses. (Macmillan, os. net.) 

Tire appearance of the final volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
well-known work is an event of more than passing interest. 
The volume is the crown of an enterprise planned in its 
initial stages seventeen years ago, and is the culminating 
point of a great self-imposed task that is unique alike in 
design and in execution. As to the value of the whole 
inquiry it is too soon to write, but it seems destined to 
influence social reform, municipal aims, economic thought, 
and pastoral theology for many years to come. To future 
generations, when the importance of the work will be 
mainly historical, it will provide a picture of the life of 
the greatest of all cities at the end of the nineteenth 
century, absolutely unrivalled alike in its fulness and 
faithfulness. 

About half of the present volume is devoted to an 
abstract of the whole seventeen volumes, and tho pages of 
this, even to those who may never have turned to the 
originals, are full of interest, 'calling up pictures full 
of movement anti life. If vital statistics are given, 
the reader is constantly reminded that the units are men 
and women ; the “ classes ” described are seen to be made 
up of families : “ housing ” becomes, in essence, a question 
of homes. The celebrated “line of poverty” is seen to lie 


one beneath which, were further analysis possible, lives 
very differently circumstanced would be discovered, 
many perhaps not lacking good employment, money or 
intelligence, though leading lives in all cases poor. And 
if men magnify or minimise the evils that exist beneath 
this line, as many are prone to do ; if they interpret the 
picture wrongly and assert that the facts point to the need 
of some single nostrum—as “ Socialism,” or “ Education,” 
or “the living wage,” or “the stimulus of individual 
energy ”—the master colourist must not be blamed. His 
own reading of the problem is much wider. His own 
record, moreover, is plain, and the nature of the task he 
set himself clear. “ What I have endeavoured to present 
to my readers,” he wrote in an earlier volume, “ is a 
picture or a way of looking at things, rather than a 
doctrine or an argument.” “ I have been glad,” he adds, 
“to see iny book furnish weapons and ammunition for 
absolutely opposed schools, and can even make shift to 
stifle my annoyance when it is occasionally quoted in 
support of doctrines which I abhor.” Ilis first endeavour 
was to make people think, and to see things as they were. 

In the present volume there has been some departure 
from the former standpoint. In its earlier portions the 
attitude is, it is true, still the same, and in the first few 
pages a rrnumr is even given of certain broad statistical 
conclusions already arrived at, while further light is 
thrown, with illustrations drawn from the various districts 
of London, on the close inter-connection that exists between 
Poverty, Crowding, and high Birth and Death Rates. In 
Part II., also, the painting of the picture is still continued, 
in chapters on the Habits of the People, on Marriage and 
Morality, on Sundays, Holidays and Amusements, on 
Betting, on Drink, on Clubs, and on many other phases 
of life. 

It is in the third part of the volume that the point of 
view is shifted and that Mr. Booth becomes the advocate 
of certain structural changes—for the better regulation of 
the traffic in drink and in vice ; for the reform of the Poor 
Law, the stricter co-ordination of public relief and private 
charity, and the granting of Old Age Pensions. He puts 
forward a scheme to prevent overlapping in the work of 
the London Hospitals, and to secure at the same time a 
firmer financial basis for those great institutions. Im¬ 
portant sections deal with Housing, with Rating, and 
with Locomotion, and all alike, whether they emphasise 
the need for further collective control, of more enlightened 
private enterprise, or a deepening of the sense of personal 
responsibility, are marked by an unusual breadth and 
liberality of view. 

The maintenance of a scientific attitude of mind when 
dealing with facts of every kind, even when these are most 
calculated, as are those connected with poverty and 
religion, to stir the emotions ; the sobriety of all practical 
judgments; and an unfailing impartiality of view, are 
qualities which bring with them a certain danger lest the 
characteristics of the writer who displays them be misin¬ 
terpreted. Rationality is thought to imply a coldness of 
temper, and impartiality a non-apprehension of some of 
the more urgent needs and claims of life, and perhaps 
Mr. Booth, especially in the celebrated volumes dealing 
with “ Religious Influences,” lias incurred this danger. 

All through the inquiry the true temperament of the 
author has, it is true, made itself felt whenever he has 
written in proprhi persona, but nowhere perhaps in so 
great a measure as in this concluding volume, and this 
tact gives it a great additional attractiveness and value. 
Not less than its predecessors, however, is it free from any 
narrow personal bias. 

We have an interesting fresh sidelight on the under¬ 
lying practical motive of the inquiry when the author 
classes himself as one of those who, “ impressed by the 
thought that about so many matters upon which most 
people (including himself) talk freely, so very little is 
really known, and, believing that with better information 
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ways may be found towards many needed improvements, 
sets deliberately to work to obtain the knowledge and 
secure the benefit ’’ (page 30). 

No political school can claim the wr'ter who thus 
deliberately made it his business to “ obtain the know¬ 
ledge." The land nationalist, for instance, may think 
that he has found a partisan when he discovers that 
Mr. Booth is an advocate of the taxation of site values, 
but admits his error when he finds the author expressing 
the opinion that this particular proposal has suffered in 
the public mind from having been associated “ with any¬ 
thing so visionary ’’ as the theories of Henry George 
(page 192). The municipal socialist, again, may welcome 
Mr. Booth’s advocacy of the public control of the tramways, 
but is disconcerted by the author’s criticism of the action 
of the London County Council in building, and by his 
preference for the “ alternative and, as I think, better 
plan ” of improving the facilities for locomotion generally, 
“ without entering upon any public speculation in land 
or houses.” What, too, can he make of such a sentence 
as this:— 

I wish I could rouse in the minds of speculative builders a 
sense of the money value that lies in individuality with its 
power of attracting the eye, rooting the affections, and arousing 
pride in house and home. Then would they seek to use, in 
place of sedulously destroying, every natural feature of 
beauty, and take thought to add others. A slightly greater 
width of garden on the sunny side, whether front or back, 
may make all the difference; a single tree left standing can 
glorify a whole street Fresh painting and papering within 
is not the highest ideal ; its charm passes; the other gathers 
force as the years go by (page 178). 

The truth seems to be that, himself a citizen of a great 
democracy and cordially welcoming the possibilities that 
this form of government introduces of securing the con¬ 
ditions essential to health and vigour of life, Mr. Booth 
does not willingly place additional responsibilities on 
public authorities. A very strong case has always to he 
made out. The individual must, in as far as possible, 
bear the brunt of the burden of his life, just as he garners 
the sheaves of any happiness it may bring, or has to be 
smeared with its dust and ashes. Thus, it is noteworthy 
that we find Old Age Pensions advocated “ not so much 
in aid of poverty as of thrift.” “ The gulf is still wide,” 
he writes in another passage, “ which separates the poor 
from such a degree of confident comfort as civilisation 
culls for and as we should wish all men to enjoy.” But 
“ while the whole of life might well be lifted on to a higher 
plane, we cannot dare to wish that the struggle should be 
avoided ” (page 201). Those who may think that Mr. 
Booth would & willing to weaken in the least degree the 
sense of personal responsibility cannot do better than read 
the short hut very striking section on the “ Economic 
Conditions of Life,” or the interpolated page called 
“ East and West ” in which Orient and Occident are 
contrasted :— 

The Eastern method [be writes] is to transfer the struggle 
of life from tbo arena of the world to that of the soul, and 
quell it there; the Western to drown the tumult of the soul 
in action. Their ideal is a passionless nirvana of individual 
extinction, while we accept life as an incessant struggle with 
evil, a combat which, even if success seems hopeless, must 
still be maintained. . . . Like wrestlers, we strive wrist 

to wrist before the final throw. And no throw is final. Fresh 
adversaries spring up. Our emotions and passions prove the 
dragon’s teeth of the fable. The very idea of repose is 
banished to another life. In this one we do not desire it 
(pages 39, 10). 

N'o one, perhaps, has plunged more deeply into the 
heart of the whirlpool of London than Mr. Booth, but he 
sees beyond the maze, the welter, and the mass. He sees, 
it is true, “ life cursed by drink, brutality and vice, and 
loaded down with ignorance and poverty ” ; “ industry 
choked by its own blind struggles”; “education still 
painfully mounting, and too often slipping back from, 


the first rungs of its ladder ” ; “ religion paralysed by its 
own inconsistencies, and administration wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of indecision and mutual distrust." He 
sees, however, not only these, “ the dark side of the 
picture,” but also the improvement there has been “at 
every point.” Even as regards poverty, he observes that 
“ the whole level has been pressed upwards by increasing 
demands on life—demands which were unthought of 
forty, thirty, or even twenty years ago ” (page 201). And, 
true though it be that “ destitution degrades,” poverty in 
itself is seen to be no certain bar to happiness. “If we 
permit our minds,” he writes, “ to dwell upon the masses 
in London who exist under its disabilities, we may think 
also of thousands of poor but wholesome homes; of 
husbands and wives happy in working for each other and 
rejoicing in their children—of whom it may in this world 
be said, ‘ of such is the kingdom of home ’ ” (page 201). 
Life is still “ the good battle ” in the eyes of the strenuous 
worker and thinker to whom we owe these volumes. 

Thus, although no man has studied the sombre sides of 
the life of London more deeply than Mr. Booth, no man 
has maintained a wider and serener outlook. There is no 
faltering and no dismay about him. lie takes a brave 
stand upon the facts of life. He neither chides, nor 
whines, nor clamours. He believes in life, although its 
shadows are often deep, and although he has not concealed 
them. Nay, he has shown them as no one else has done. 
But he has seen the limits of the dark pall; and, far 
better, he has shown its lifting edges. He does not como 
before us as a teacher, and claims, indeed, that he offers 
no “ body of doctrine.” But no man can fail to teach 
who extends, as Mr. Booth has done, tho borders of our 
knowledge ; whose characteristic notes are simplicity and 
vigour; who takes the long view of things ; and whose 
single aim is truth, as the fulcrum through the possession 
of which happiness may, he hopes and believes, be more 
surely won for all men. 


Mangan the Unhappy. 

Poems of James Clarence Mangas - . Centenary Edition. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by D. J. O’Donoghue. 
(A. H. Bullen.) 

So poor Clarence Mangan, even he also, has his centenary 
in this age of centenaries ! How bitterly he might smile, 
if he troubled himself in that other world about such 
things at all! Here on earth he had neither reader for 
his work nor bread for his inspired mouth. With the 
centenary comes a new and fuller selection of his poems 
than that (by Miss Imogen Guiney) which some years ago 
we noticed in the Academy. To his own preface the 
editor has .added Mitchell’s essay, which first made 
Mangan known in America. John Mitchell is himself 
known in Irish history; to Englishmen (if by nothing 
else) then by that clever and cruelly Britannic poem of 
Thackeray on the “ 8worry ” by Shannon shore :— 

Thou Clar’nilon and Corry 
Connellun beheld this sworn - , 

With rage and imulation in their black hearts’ cote ; 

and as a consequence— 

The tav and toast were spilt 
On that day of Oireland’s guilt; 

Cries Jack Mitchell, “ Oi’m kilt, boys, where’s the ljack 
door ? ” 

A slanderous sneer enough, perhaps; nor was any Irish¬ 
man to blame who sought the back door in that fiasco. 
Mitchell in this essay appears as Mangan’s ancient 
comrade and editor on the “ United Irishman ”; and 
between essay and preface the sad story of the poet’s life 
is told over again. No sadder story is on the tragic bede- 
roll of poets, sadder than Chatterton’s, Baudelaire’s, 
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Verlaine’s, or Poe’s. For these at least fought, with 
defiance, with pride. But Mangan passed like the cry of 
a phantom on the rain—not in strife or reclamation ; 
hopelessly resigned to the immedicable agony of his life. 
We have the story of his opium again. But we are not 
vet convinced that Mangan was an opium-eater. Till of 
late drink was the sole agent assigned to his ruin. It 
seems to have struck the moderns that opium is a more 
romantic vice—drink, pah! any coal-heaver can drink! 
So opium it must be, on “evidence” which is to us no 
evidence and quite inconclusive. It matters not; the 
tragedy is the same. 

This, we have said, is a more comprehensive selection 
than Miss Guiney's; but we do not know that the extra 
matter presents Mangan at his best. One is struck again 
by the amazing resemblance of his finest work to Edgar 
Poe’s. For our part, we are morally assured it is not 
accidental. The ‘'Dublin University Magazine” was well 
known to American journalists; and Poe took suggestion 
as a cat laps milk, though he made his own what he took. 
We are more impressed than ever by the poverty (with 
few exceptions) of Mangan’s professedly original work. 
One sees the cause. He lacked thought. He needed a 
suggestion or a model to set his genius working. Thus 
his Irish, German, or Oriental “translations” are his 
finest poetry—especially the Oriental. By his few real 
versions of Eastern poems he became steeped in Eastern 
ideas and forms of speech. It was the needed spark, and 
his fancy took fire, lie transfused Oriental imagery into 
his own forms, and created poems with no Eastern original 
whatever, which are of his best. When he had an 
original, ns in the Erse original of that glorious “ Dark 
Rosaleen,” which is his most impassioned and delicate 
poem, it was the merest skeleton—the poem was truly his 
and his only. Next to this, such Oriental work as “ The 
Karamanian Exile,” or “The Last Words of Al-IIassan,” 
or the “ Howling Song ” show his height of music and 
fantasy. Yet among his avowed work is the fine “ Cahal 
Mor”: — 

Then saw I thrones, 

And circling tires, 

And a Pome rose near me ns l»v a spell, 

Whence flowed the tones 
(>f silver lyres, 

And many voices in wreathed swell; 

And their thrilling chime 
Fell on mine ears 

As the heavenly hymn of an angel band— 

“It is now the time. 

These he the years, 

Of Cabal Mur of the Wine-red ILnnd!” 

The faery and personal music ends on a grim change,— 
but the poem is too long to quote entire. Always is it so : 
his truly inspired work, through its strange and most 
individual music, has the undersong of regret, of menace, 
or suffering horror. Turn to his German “ translations ” 
(more Mangan than German), and he has nothing 
better than two melancholy Manganizings of Riickert: — 

Solomon! where is tliv throne? It is gone in the wind. 

Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 

Like the swift shadows of Noon, like the dreams of the 
blind, 

Vanish the glories and pomps of the earth in the wind. 

That refrain sounds knell-like thoughout, and ends 

I, Abou-Namez, must rest, for my fire hath declined. 

And I hear voices from Hades like hells on the wind. 


The second is tender as that is solemn—hut always sad. 

I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
’Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 

Ah! what avail mv vigils pale, my magic lore? 

She shone before mine eyes awhile, and then no more, 
the shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty’s shore. 
Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more! 
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It is Mangan’s own and only love-story. Among the small 
band who have had an exceptional and original gift 
of metrical music, Mangan is one. Let us end with a 
stanza which seems, in that haunting music, to sing 
prophetically the dirge of his own wasted and overdarkened 
life: — 

The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
Amiddle of the starry hordes— 

The heavens, too, shine like a mystic book, 

All bright with burning words, 

The mists of the dawn begin to dislimn 
Sahara's castles of sand. 

Farewell!- farewell! Mine eyes feel dim — 

Thev turn to the Lampless Land. 

’Llah lm ! 

My heart is weary, mine eyes are dim— 

1 would rest in the Dark, Dark Land ! 

He died, like Edgar Poe, destitute, in a hospital. 


Father to the Man. 

Chiidren: Tiif.ir Tiioituits, Words, and Ways. By W. 

Harris: n. (Heywood. 3s.) 

Nothin:; is easier than the laugh at the child’s mistakes 
as it fumbles at the problems of life. But when we have 
laughed, we must always come to the residuum of a 
consciousness that even we, of discreet years, with all our 
paraphernalia of government and churches, have not 
solved these problems to universal satisfaction. Moreover 
the child is so often right. It has not the miscellaneous 
knowledge of the grown-up person who reads newspapers 
and keeps a tame Encyclopedia Britannica in a carefully 
devised tage. But the childish inind has an unerring 
logical faculty, not in any way confused by superfluity of 
information. Given its premises—and to a child the 
premises supplied by nurse or the silliest of fathers are 
inspired truth—it jumps inevitably through major and 
minor premise to conclusion with disconcerting agility. 
And that is why, when we tell stories of what children 
have said, we should be very respectful. They represent 
the human mind as it works when cleared of the clogs of 
prej udiee. Mr. Harrison has done his work sympathetically. 
For years he has been collecting the sayings of children, 
and studying the child-mind (which is not the childish 
mind). And again and again the child is startling in its 
accurate conclusion from the premises on which it is 
invited to work. There is no touch of irreverence in the 
remark of the little girl who had been brought up on the 
gospels and heard some chapters from the Old Testament 
on the doings of Joshua at Jericho and Ai, “Mamma, 
don’t you think God has very much improved since those 
days? ” And here is a story which seems the fulfilment 
of the prophecy—“ a little child shall lead them ” :— 

A little girl whose parents were memlrers of the Presbyterian 
Church came home one (lay in a state of Ixnvilderment 
because her teacher had told th 1 class that Jesus was a Jew. 
“Well, my dear, so lie was,” said the mother. “But, 
mother,’ said the girl, “Jesus was the Son of God, wasn't 
lie?” “Yes,” replied the mother; “but He was a Jew just 
the same.” “ But, anther,” retorted the girl, “ how can the 
Son of God lie a Jew when God is a Presbyterian? ’ 

The child, with its premises given, is on the most intimate 
terms with God and devil, reasoning clearly with few 
temptations from by-paths of doubt What clouds of 
glory were trailed by the little girl who had forgotten to 
say her prayers, and on being reproved, said that she had 
apologised to God and had been forgiven. “ Don’t 
mention it, Miss Brooks,” was the answer from Heaven 
received by the child-mind. Here again is a touch of 
child-like realism, for the child lives in a world wherein 
God is an elongated papa and the devil is a bogey man : — 
A little girl saw a dish of strawberries on the table, and, as 
she thought no one was looking, she was just about to take 
some. Then she hesitated for a minute, and finally turned 
away with the remark, *• Sold again, Satan ! ” 
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The child reasons from what it sees and knows, and as its 
sight and knowledge are severely circumscribed it is 
generally right, up to a certain point. Beyond that point 
■we older people grope, and quarrel in the dark. You will 
imagine a laay teacher giving a lesson on the omnipresence 
of God. 

In order to apply the lesson, she asked : “ Suppose you 
children were all to go out of school and leave me here: who 
would lie with me ? ” She was startled to hear a little girl 
reply, “ Please, ma'am, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith was the master of the hoys’ school, and the 
little girl knew him; God—was far away, and the story 
is an excellent illustration of the child's leap from what 
it knows to the sum of knowledge, which is the conclusion. 
And though with Mr. Harrison we laugh at children, our 
laughter is tinged with respect. 


A Taking Personality. 

Thf. Cavalier re Exile; being the Lives of the First 
Dike and Dichess of Newcastle. Written by Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle. (Newnes.) 

This is an interesting little reprint, if of no great historical 
value, yet for its glimpses of personal character and its 
side-lights on the ways and manners of seventeenth-century 
life among the aristocracy. It is a pity we are given no 
prefatory account of the Duke or Duchess of Newcastle 
Irom a modern standpoint and in the light of modern 
historical knowledge. It would have increased the value 
of a very pretty booklet. Newcastle was manifestly an 
able and sagacious man, if not the perfect hero his Lady 
considers him. Two facts are clear: that he was always 
personally successful in his Northern command during the 
< 1 reat Rebellion; and that his famous regiment, the 
Whitecoats, was the finest infantry in the Royalist army. 
His wife’s account of his campaigns against the Round- 
heads is very generalised and confused, down to the 
decisive defeat of Marston Moor, where Rupert took from 
him the command, and engaged against his advice. 
Indeed, she would make out the battle to hff/e been 
little better than a surprise of the Royal army—which we 
know to be untrue. 

Method is not the Duchess’s strong point. Her 
eccentricity was famous in her lifetime; and her writings, 
with gleams of true though undisciplined fancy (in her 
poetry especially), show a naif vanity. Her prose is the 
common prose of her day—long-winded and straggling, 
like a disorderly regiment. The Life of Newcastle is 
better than her own Life (extracted from a larger work of 
hers) which accompanies it. The latter suggests an 
educated Mistress Quickly in its go-as-you-please garrulity ; 
we have counted one poor sentence fifteen and a half 
mortal pages in length ! The pages are small, but it 
should be something near a record. 

It is the personal touches which take one. Her pride 
and faith in her husband are childlike in their simplicity 
of utterance. Newcastle was a trne Briton in his love of 
horseflesh, and she lovingly records that virtue:— 

So great a love hath my Lord of good horses ! And cer¬ 
tainly I have observed, and do verily believe, that some of 
them had also a particular love to my Lord; for they seemed 
to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by their 
trampling action, and the noise they made; nay, they would 
go much better in the Mannage, when my Lord was bv, than 
when lie was absent; and when ho rid them himself, they 
seemed to take much pleasure and pride in it. But of all 
sorts of horses, my Lord loved Sjianish horses and Barbee 
liest; saying. That Spanish horses were like Princes, and 
Barbee like Gentlemen, in their kind. 

The sayings of Newcastle which she records as an appendix 
to his Life show good political and general wisdom, for 
his age. But she credits him with all virtues under 
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heaven, set down with delightful minuteness; indeed, 
says she:— 

1 know him not addicted to any manner of Vice, except 
that he has liecu a great lover and admirer of the Female 
Sex; which whether it be so great a crime as to condemn 
him for it, 1'le leave to the judgment of young Gallants and 
beautiful Ladies. 

Here is a complaisant wife for you, 0 “ young Gallants ” and 
(still more) “ beautiful Ladies ” ! But everything belong¬ 
ing to or connected with her is the most excellent of its 
kind, and her pride in all, including herself, is open. 
Very pleasant is her account of her shy and tongue-tied 
appearance at Court as a Maid of Honour, where Newcastle 
fell in love with her :— 

And though I did dread Marriage, and shunned men’s 
companies as much as 1 could, yet 1 could not, nor had not 
the power to refuse him, by reason my Affections were fixed 
on him, and he was the only Person I ever was in love with : 
Neither was I ashamed to own it, but gloried therein, for it 
was not Amorous Love, . . but mv Love was honest 

and honourable, being placed upon Merit. 

A taking personality, with all her weakness, her book 
merited this reprint, which will introduce her to many 
who knew not even her name. 


Fiction. 

A Drama of Sunshine. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 

fUnwin. 63 .) 

The latest addition to the “ First Novel Library ” is a 
quarter of a tone too flat for triumphant firstliness. There 
is just a suspicion of vanity in the “drama” of the title; 
for though there are effective scenes— e. < 7 ., the flagellation 
of a lady-novice—there is no skill shown in construction. 
Otherwise we should not have a lady of rank pre 3 ented to 
us as an intending Fgeria when she is merely to engage 
our interest as a “ horsey” flirt and the indignant mate of 
a man who injured their child in a moment of drunken 
rage. Equally undramatic is the device of enlightening 
the reader by making the husband relate the story of his 
violence to his wife, who knows it only too well. It is not 
a sensitive man who does that; it is hardly a human 
man who quotes the baby language which irritated him to 
the point of dealing the lialf-infanticidal blow ; it is our 
old friend the spouter of prologues, the drama’s sworn 
interrupter. 

At the same time Mrs. Richardson is observant of the 
smart set. A child’s unconscious mimicry is prettily hit 
off at the Battle of Flowers. “ It’s too quaint sitting up 
here and seeing Mummy being pelted. And she is quite 
sweet, isn’t she?” A disapproving sister-in-law is a 
consistent figure, and so is “one of the few living men 
who still quoted mid-Victorian poets.” 

It is probable that if Mrs. Richardson had not dissipated 
energy upon a politico-journalistic atmosphere only half 
realised, she would have created a novel worth two of this 
by adequately “ dramatising ” the two elements, marital 
and monastic, by which it makes audible appsal. 


The MS. in a Red Box. (Lane. 6s.) 

The mystery of the MS. of this story has been so much 
exploited that we need not refer to it further here, save to 
say that the book itself comes rather as an anticlimax. 
For though it is a pleasant aud reasonably interesting 
book it is no better than dozens of volumes which have 
appeared during, say, the past three years. The author 
has a faculty for narrative, sufficient invention, and enough 
knowledge of his period to carry the thing through ; in a 
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■word, he is a good mechanic. But there is no characteri¬ 
sation in the story. The hero is the very type of the 
conventional hero, and the three villains are very types of 
the conventional villain. The hero sails triumphantly 
through all dangers to happiness and the lady, and the 
villains come by their deserts. There are a good many 
minor characters, but they come in merely as accessories; 
indeed, the experienced reader can tell at once just why 
they make their appearance. But all this is not to say 
that the book is not good of its kind. The setting is 
careful and accurate, and the conflict between the folks of 
Axholme and the Dutch engineer Yermuijden, who had 
Charles the First’s authority to drain and embank the Isle, 
is vigorously described. The manner of the book smacks 
rather of Wardour Street; purely modern phrasing and 
almost slang clash unpleasantly with an artificial archaism. 
But here again the author merely sins with most of those 
second-class writers of romance with whom, at present, he 
must be classed. Yet the story has promise, and a kind 
of ease and briskness which experience may turn to good 
account. And at least the book is wholesome and manly 
and clean-blooded. 


Susannah ano One Elder. By E. Maria Albanesi. 

(Methuen. Cs.) 

We are not quite sure which is the “ elder ” in this story, 
Mrs. Richland, Susannah’s mother, a nervous, selfish 
woman who is feverishly anxious to make money by 
backing horses; or llichard Calvert, the kindly middle- 
aged gentleman fanner, whom we encounter very early; 
or another. But we know what Susannah is, a straight¬ 
forward good-looking girl who finds herself suddenly 
involved in the intrigues of the set called smart. Her 
sister Emma—Lady Coniston—incurs her husband’s 
perfectly justifiable suspicions, though Sir Edmund has 
dropped on almost the only one of his wife’s male friends 
who has clean hands. Susannah, much against her will, 
consents to pretend to be engaged to a man she has only 
just seen, in order to save her sister. And the story is 
mainly concerned with the complications and difficulties 
which are encountered when the tangled web is woven. 
Save for an irritating use of the soliloquy in explanation, 
the tale is well told ; and if the end is not unexpected, we 
have a striking and not very pleasant picture of the sort 
of society that has nothing to do but amuse itself, and 
consequently is always getting into mischief. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Mettle of the Pasture. Br James Lane Ai.i.kn. 

By the author of “The Choir Invisible.” The story 
opens with a restrained scene between a man and the girl 
to whom he is betrothed, in which the man suggests a 
confession which drives them apart. Between that scene 
and the conclusion are chapters which develop individual 
character with great subtlety and beauty. At the end we 
read : “I am tired of it all. ... I want rest. Love 
has been more cruel to me than death.” A book of quiet 
strength. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Jerusalem. By Selma Lageri. f>u. 

Translated by Jessie BimVhnkr. 

A story by the author of “ From a Swedish Homestead,” 
characterised by the simplicity and detail of that book. 
In the opening chapter Ingmar is ploughing and thinking 
of what, he is and of the people who went before him, and 
1 dead folk talk to him. Ilis father says, “ We 


Ingmars need only walk in the ways of God,” which ends- 
the introduction. A story full of delicate and quiet 
perception. (Heinemann. Os.) 

Chris of Ali.-Sorts. By S. Baring-Goixd. 

A story in Mr. Baring-Gould’s later manner. The 
opening chapter tells how Chris, out hunting on a borrowed 
horse, lost her way and was befriended by a young surgeon 
who had recently come to practise in a neighbouring 
country town. Circumstances make it necessary for the 
pair to spend a night in the same inn—hence scandal and 
the usual consequences. But Chris succeeds in bringing 
a rightful heir to his own, and the book concludes with 
a letter addressed to the “ Dear Reader,” in which she 
suggests that her future happiness is secure. (Methuen, 
(is.) 

Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

An unusually long novel by the author of “In Ole 
Virginia.” The story opens before the war between North 
and South in America, in which Gordon Keith’s father 
lost his estates, and ends with the recovery of the 
ancestral property. The book is rather overcrowded with 
characters, and has an old-fashioned air, particularly where 
love-making is concerned. It is, however, a careful piece 
of work. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Maids of Paradise. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers's latest romance deals with the Franco- 
Prussian war. His hero is one Scarlett, of the Imperial 
Military Police, who is sent to capture Buckhurst, the 
supposed thief of certain of the Crown jewels. The book 
is full of excellent fighting and adventure, and moves with 
the utmost briskness. In his preface Mr. Chambers talks 
about certain of his characters with an air of disingenuous 
familiarity. For instance: “ Those who believe they 
recognise the Countess de Vassart are doubtless in error. 

. . . There remains Scarlett; dead or alive, I wish 

him well.” (Constable. Cs.) 

Johanna. By B. M. Choker. 

An Irish story, by the author of “The Catspaw.” 
Johanna was the daughter of a miserly Kerry egg- 
merchant, and the narrative tells of her love affair with 
Shamus McCarthy, a wild boy, who enlists and goes to 
the wars. Johanna, too, leaves home, and waits for the 
return of the wanderer, who comes back with medals 
and clasps to claim her. A pleasant, human story, with 
natural humour and pathos. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Other Mrs. Jacobs. By Mrs. Campbell Praeik 

Described as a “ Matrimonial Complication.” In the 
opening chapter Susan Pengelley arrives in town to become 
companion to Mrs. Jacobs. Susan had “ the kind of 
egotism which makes a merit of self-effacement, but is 
at the same time fully existent and keenly observant.” 
This quality comes considerably into play during the course 
of the story, which develops somewhat melodramatically 
to a satisfactory conclusion. (Long. Cs.) 

Sweet “ Doll ” of Haddon Halt,. By J. E. Muddock. 

A romance woven about the life of the lady whom 
Mr. Muddock describes as “ the sweet auburn-haired 
Dorothy Vernon.” The story is based upon Dorothy 
Vernon’s wooing and flight, but the author does not claim 
that his work is historical. The first chapter, called 
“ The Belles of Haddon,” introduces us to Margaret and 
Dorothy, the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir George 
Vernon, the King of the Peak. The story carries us 
through more or less familiar scenes to the inevitable 
conclusion. (Long. Cs.) 
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The Man in Leather. 

When Carlyle wrote that perhaps the most remarkable 
incident in Modern History was “ George Fox’s making to 
himself a suit of Leather ” he no doubt overstated the 
case ; but it was a characteristic overstatement, and had in 
it much of wisdom and truth. For Fox stood not only 
for liberty of conscience is his own day, but in a sense also 
for the mystical ideal in all ages. It is probable that he 
himself had no conception of the mysticism which wa3 at 
the root of his character, a mysticism as profound as that 
which inspired St. John of the Cross. He passed through 
periods of agony and darkness to an assured peace by 
ways from which his temperament and habit of mind 
excluded the light of tradition and the solace of others’ 
experience. He was essentially a fighter; he carried the 
sword of the spirit through the length and breadth of 
England, and he won an almost unprecedented victory. 
And the history of that fight and victory is set down in 
his Journal with an amazing conviction and force. 

It is probable that George Fox’s Journal is the least 
read of the religious classics. To the sect which he 
founded it has stood as a kind of imperishable evangel, 
but that sect is small and has never been a proselytising 
sect. Yet the Journal represents not only the growth of 
a soul and a particular movement, it also represents a 
period and a splendid individualism. The original Journal, 
it must be confessed, was of inordinate length, full of 
unnecessary repetitions and in parts curiously incoherent, 
so that although, as a rule, we have no great fancy for 
abridgments, we are glad enough to have that which 
Mr. Percy L. Parker has made of the Journal (Isbister). 
Mr. Parker's volume contains just one fourth of the 
original, and for any save the student that fourth will 
suffice. 

The Journal has a distinct place in literature as well as 
in the records of religious experience. It has the undying 
vitality which is the gift of posterity to those who in their 
own way and out of their own experience have set down 
truth without fear or envy or malice. No man who ever 
wrote was more sincere than Fox; his very single- 
mindedness, his undeviating pursuit of an ideal, tend as 
we read to narrow down the world to an almost monoto¬ 
nous place of conflict. And at the same time we are 
conscious of the man’s limitations, his lack of the sense 
of beauty in natural things, his spiritual egotism, his 
blindness to the essential truth ana value of tradition. 
We now and then feel, as one said of him in life, that in 
his presence the heavens are as brass over our heads. 
But with few exceptions that is true of all the mystics; 
for their yearnings are towards one aspect of the divine 
rather than towards the whole splendour. 

Fox’s father, he tells us, “ was by profession a weaver, 
an honest man,” arid his mother was “ of the family of 
the Lagos, and of the stock of the martyrs.” From that 
martyr stock came, perhaps, Fox’s faculty for sacrifice as 
well as his curiously developed introspection. At nineteen 
this most serious of shoemakers, having seen the vanity, 


as he conceived it, of drinking healths, left home. We 
read in the Journal: “ Then at the command of God, on 
the ninth day of the seventh month, 1613, I left my 
relations, and broke off all familiarity or fellowship with 
old or youDg.” From that time he became a wanderer. 
Soon after setting forth a strong temptation to despair 
came upon him :— 

I was about twenty years of age when these exercises came 
upon me; and I continued in that condition some years, in 
great trouble, and fain would have put it from me. I 
went to many a priest for comfort, but found no comfort from 
them. . . . After some time I went into my own country 

again, and was tliero alrout a year, in great sorrows and 
troubles, and walked many nights by myself. 

During this time one cannot help feeling the wisdom 
of the advice of an old priest to whom Fox went; “ he 
was ignorant of my condition ; he bade me take tobacco 
and sing psalms.” Another priest “ would needs give mo 
some physic, and I was to have been let blood ; but they 
could not get one drop of blood from me, either in arms 
or head (though they endeavoured to do so), my body being 
as it were, dried up with sorrows, griefs and troubles . . . ’ 
It was at this time that he began to have what he called 
“ openings from the Lord,” which he sets down in definite 
words, one of the earliest being : “ to be bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not sufficient to fit a man to be a minister 
of Christ.” This very simple conclusion turned him still 
further from the Church, and he began “ to look more 
after the dissenting people.” And soon after he came into 
a settled faith and the peace which he had been so long in 
finding. But that settled faith was a thing of strange 
revelations and voices, of visions and wrestlings. In 
outcome simple enough, it was the fruit of a profound 
mysticism; discarding outward ritual, it put in its place 
a kind of inner ritual well enough for certain temperaments, 
but of necessity of the narrowest appeal. And in pro¬ 
mulgating his doctrine of the Inner Light and the sole 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, Fox was entirely unjust to 
other forms of faith. He had, apparently, no sympathetic 
imagination; he rejected the experience of centuries and 
became a prophet on his own account; the bells of Steeple 
Houses “ struck at his heart,” and he wandered from 
church to church denouncing the old order. No wonder 
he was mobbed, cast into dungeons, beaten, and thrust 
out of towns ; no wonder, also, that he soon had a great 
following and was accounted half miraculous. Indeed, he 
records certain miracles which he performed with an entire 
conviction. Yet it is impossible to. doubt the man’s 
sincerity in this, any more than when he tells us that 
certain men who had persecuted him were stricken or 
died shortly after for their misdeeds. We continually 
come across such passages as these :— 

This justice Sawrcy, who was the first persecutor in that 
country, was afterwards drowned. 

This Adam Sands after died miserably. 

Another of those rude butchers, who had also sworn to kill 
me, having accustomed himself to thrust his tongue out of 
his mouth, in derision of Friends, when they passed by him, 
had it so swollen out of his mouth that I 10 could never draw 
it in again, and died so. 

To which is quaintly added: “ Several strange and 
sudden judgments came upon many of these conspirators 
against me, which would be too large here to declare.” 

But if such a man as Fox ran straight at the wall of 
persecution (we use the word with some diffidence) he 
bore persecution with extraordinary fortitude. The marvel 
is that he survived his constant imprisonments and 
beatings. Here and there we find touches of unconscious 
humour in these episodes. On one occasion, when a jailer 
was beating him, we road :— 

While he struck me. I was made to sing in the Lord's 
power ; and that made him rage the more. Then he fetched 
a fiddler, and brought him in where I was. and set him to 
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play, thinking to vex me thereby; but while he played, I was 
moved in the everlasting power of tho Lord God to sing ; 
and my voice drowned the noise of the fiddle, and struck and 
confounded him, and made them give over fiddling and go 
their way. 

There was no putting down this disciple of the Gospel of 
Peace; he had a voice strong enough to drown the roar of 
a multitude or the din of an orchestra. Yet he was also a 
master of silence, waiting for the stirrings of the Spirit. 
He records that on one occasion, a multitude having come 
about him to hear him preach, he mounted a haystack, 
where he remained for three hours without uttering a 
word. Always he was entirely fearless, and he wrote to 
Charles II. as frankly as he talked to Cromwell. He 
poured out letters and innumerable pamphlets, worked 
prodigiously, and came to the very edge of death a score 
of times. At forty-five he married a widow considerably 
his senior, who had come under his influence years before 
on one of those occasions when he marched like a whirl¬ 
wind into a Steeple House to denounce and to console. 
We read in his Journal: “ I had seen from the Lord a 
considerable time before, that I should take Margaret Fell 
to be my wife. And when I first mentioned it to her, she 
felt the answer of Life from God thereunto.” We seem 
to touch there a more sound and beautiful humanity than 
may be found elsewhere in the Journal, and certain letters 
to his wife, written during long separations, have a certain 
almost poignant appeal. “My dear Heart,” begins one, 
“ To whom is my love, and to all the children in the Seed 
of Life that changeth not, but is over all; blessed be the 
Lord for ever.” There was true tenderness in the man, 
personal as well as general, and an exquisite sense of 
courtesy. 

When death came to Fox he was weary but triumphant; 
he lived to see his cause passing into the desired haven of 
peace. When he was visited at the last he said : “ All is 
well; the Seed of God reigns over all, and over death 
itself.” Certainly George Fox was a great man—simple, 
a bom leader, sincere to the utmost of human limitations. 
And the Journal presents the man with extraordinary 
vividness, even to the roundabout processes by which he 
arrived at the most obvious conclusions. Like all mystics, 
he was half a child, though he had never known the joys 
of our natural human childhood. Perhaps if he had there 
would have been no Journal. 

The late W. E. Henley and 
Dickens. 

That, in his admiration for Dickens, the late Mr. Henley 
yielded to none is indicated in his reply to my offer to 
nominate him (in April last) as a member of the “ Boz ” 
Club, when he pathetically said: “There are very few 
things left that I should like better than the results of 
membership. But, for the time being—for that alone, 

I hope—I am an invalid and go nowhere. One of these 
days I hope to be capable of better things. Meanwhile, 

I must say No; though if ever man were bom of the 
Boz Club I think you will have to look for him here, 
in me.” Alas ! his spirit fled all too soon after the receipt 
of this communication. In a previous letter I alluded 
to the gratifying results attending the effort to organise a 
Dickens Exhibition in London, a propoa of which he 
observed: “ I am as pleased as a dog with two tails over 
the success of the Dickens Show. This though I'd nothing 
to do with it.” Again, with reference to Mr. Swinburne’s 
famous eulogy of Dickens in the “ Quarterly,” he remarked : 
“ I am glad that A. C. S. has said his say, and wish there 
had been more of it.” 


In May of last year, Mr. Henley gave me to understand 
that he “ was down fora Dickens”in the series of “Great 
Writers ” to be published by Messrs. Blackwood. Such 
a volume from his pen would have been profoundly 
interesting, but it is doubtful if he even began to work 
upon it. A few months ago I was fortunate in securing 
the services of this eminent literary critic on behalf of 
the publisher of the new American edition of Dickens 
(commonly called the “Millionaire’s” Edition), and he 
pledged himself to prepare Introductions for four different 
works, only two of which he lived to complete. He 
particularly wished me to give him “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
and owing to the lamentable death of Bret Harte (who had 
engaged to write the Introduction for that volume), I was 
enabled to comply with that wish, much to his delight. 
His essays upon “Chuzzlewit” and “Reprinted Pieces” 
were undoubtedly his final contributions to Dickensian 
literature, and although they are not yet in type, I am sure 
no objection will be raised to my quoting a characteristic 
passage or two. 

Tudgeks's (.“Martin Chizzlewit ”). 

. . . In Chapters VIII. and IX. lie switched on (so to 

speak) that admirable journey to London, a piece of work 
age cannot wither nor custom stale ; and, not content with 
that, went on to plump you straight iuto the dead, but undying, 
life at Todgers’s : an achievement in environment and character 
and circumstance as flawless as the Monument, which some 
hold to be Wren's masterpiece, in whose shadow it is done. 
Done, too, with the finest, the most joyous, the most sensitive 
and discriminating humour. ’Tis an attitude which none 
could lay at the door of Wren; and it may be that in men¬ 
tioning Ids name—the artist's name, that is, of a supreme 
expression of grace, elegance, proportion—in connexion with 
Todgers’s I should apologise to his august, immortal Ghost. 
But I confess that to me Todgers's is a more vital and 
substantial element, at the same time that it plays a far 
livelier part in human existence than this lovely piece of 
architecture. M. Todgers herself, Bailey, Moddle, Jinkins. 
Mr. Pecksniff drunk, the air, tho lighting, the space, the 
Tamaroo, Avho steps iuto Bailey’s shoes: truly there is not 
much better in Dickens; and if any better there be, we must 
look for it later in this same book, in the unapproachable 
portrait of Mrs. Gamp. 

Literary Style in “ Chuzzlewit.” 

And the style of “ Martin Chuzzlewit ’’ ? the English of 
it? the writers mastery of his medium? Frankly, I see no 
reason for discussing the question since, to my mind, the Ixiok, 
blank verse (and there is precious little of it) and all, is an 
example to Englishmen that Avant to write their mother 
tongue. I admit that tho iambic beat is more often per¬ 
ceptible than it should be ; but even in the famous coach-run 
from Salisbury to London: a piece of discoursing and pre¬ 
sentation unequalled in English Literature outside Dickens : 
it can be felt only if you look for it, and, if you read the 
passage aloud, you will not feel it at all, and if you do, what 
iloes it matter ? Throughout the book the writer does as be 
will, and uses what style he pleases . . .” 

The Master and his Imitators (“ Reprinted Pieces ”). 

I cannot say that these reprinted pieces are the best the 
Editor did for “ Household Words” ; for 1 can never forget— 
(who can that has ever read ?)—tho wonderful stuff he wrote 
for certain Christmas Numbers : “The Holly Tree Inn," say, 

“ The Seven Poor Travellers,” and “ The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary.” But none but himself would havo written any one of 
them. There is none, in fact, that is not “ the true Dickens." 

1 borrow this plirasc ... for the simple reason that, 
while there is nothing in this book which comes within 
thinkable distance of that “lively, lightsome article” “The 
Slum and Cellar, or, Whitechapel Life limned after Dark,” 
there is also very little which is not signed “ C. I).” 
writ large, too, all over every page. Dickens had many 
“ sedulous apes " ; but there was never an ape of them all 
who did more than suggest the trick of his foot as he walked, 
or the shadow of his hat on the wall, or, at best, a faint. 
Hooting, foolish sense, that here, it might be, was copy which 
lie had waste-basketed, “ even with the swiftness of putting- 
off." In truth, the Sedulous Ape is the feeblest kind of fool 
in life. He forgets that, after all, he is striving after the 
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master in an exquisite memoriam article, “ we feel 
diminished by all that he carries away with him,” he 
wails; “with him dies again all those we have known, 
loved, admired with him, through him, in him. Once 
more and forever he carries away the great shades that 
thought, smiled, instructed, helped our youth under 
the big cedar tree twenty years ago.” No wonder 
he won and retained so much affection, with all the 
fascination of a hero of romance, with a voice whose 
mission it was to charm, a delicate insistence of gesture 
that compelled, a conversation of equable brilliance. A 
cousin of his told me lately two anecdotes of his childhood 
that reveal vocation and temperament. Staying at his 
aunt’s, when six years old, he was found in a corner of 
the garden absorbed in a book. Questioned about the book 
that kept him so quiet, he cried with shining, excited 
glance, “such an interesting book, aunt, a French 
grammar ” ! He was a greedy child and loved cakes, of 
course. This aunt had a superlatively good cook, who 
worked wonders with pastry, and she invited a troop of 
small nephews and nieces to spend the day in the country. 
Gaston was kept at work and could only arrive for dinner. 
All sorts of good things were piled on the table, and 
suddenly, in the midst of his enjoyment, the little lad 
burst out in wild sobbing. When asked the cause of 
his passionate grief he moaned: “I am thinking of the 
lunch I missed this morning.” In vain they pointed out 
all the splendid cakes around him. He was inconsolable. 
“I might have eaten cakes twice to-day,” he sobbed, and 
the pleasures of the dinner were diminished for him by 
the poignant regrets for the missed lunch. 

M. Eugene a’Eichthal has just published some inte¬ 
resting letters addressed by Carlyle to his father, Gustave 
d’Eichthal, in connection with Saint-Simonism, a move¬ 
ment that apparently much interested Carlyle. “ Your 
start,” he writes, “ is somewhat extraordinary. But I 
have for long perceived that the extraordinary is not 
necessarily false. Had I imagined, in 1825, that near the 
Palais Royal, in the midst of the cafes et billards of 
your joyous city, a society of apostles was preparing a new 
religion, that with judicious zeal and great philosophical 
penetration it ardently sought to spread, I should have 
been tempted to make your personal acquaintance.” The 
spirit of Saint-Simonism, he declares, has his entire 
sympathy, and many of its ideas he has often endeavoured 
to express le38 clearly in his own work. Every form of 
society and thought has its elected pope and bishop, and 
so he qualifies Voltaire as pope and Hume as bishop, and 
all the journalists as priests. But while approving the 
general ideas, the form of Saint-Simonism shocks him, 
and he wants Gustave d’Eichthal to explain such an 
extraordinary statement as “God has returned to France 
in Saint-Simon, and France will announce the new God to 
the world.” He admits that in the writing of Saint-Simon 
he finds a nature ardent and strong in hope, a bold vision 
of the future penetrating, but often hasty and superficial, 
but nothing of a divine character. Saint-Simonism has 
passed away without the promised revelation of the new 
God, and we remember it as one of the many abortive 
efforts at the amelioration of humanity. But these letters 
are mainly interesting as a testimony to the pleasant side 
of Carlyle’s character, full of courtesy and kindness. 

H. L. 


Unattainable: that, unless he compass the Incommunicable, 
he had better go hang himself, and be done with it. Shake¬ 
speare—he even !—had his Albert Smiths; but they were 
men of genius, and, moreover, they were poets, and sometimes, 
being very much in earnest, they came surprisingly near their 
Great All-Father. But there were no Fords, no Fletchers, 
no Websters in Dickens’ train; and what was attempted in 
his image was found good enough at the time of attempting to 
pass muster, in many quarters, “ almost for the true Dickens,” 
there is scarce one, I take it, with whom it would pass muster 
now. 

Of course, the Incommunicable in Dickens was—Dickens. 
Putting his novels aside (a large order!), his writings are 
ever radiant with at least some of the qualities which make 
those novels so many achievements in creation, and are 
forcing and fusing them, more and more intimately year by 
vear, as active influences, into the living experiences of the 
Race. . . . The book [“ Reprinted Pieces ”] is a col¬ 
lection, no doubt; but it is a collection of unities, each one 
of which is as complete in itself as a Soul lyric, and goes to 
its aim, and fulfils its purpose, with a certainty that belongs 
only to a piece of art. . . . Enough to say that here is 

one aspect of the multiform “ true Dickens,” and that how¬ 
soever and from whatsoever point you consider it, you find it 
radiantly healthy, charming, and singular, and withal as 
humane and natural, as close to life and fact, whatever the 
ambition of the moment, as it is airy, fanciful, whimsical, 
gamesome—anything it may happen to want to be. The 
collection, in truth, is largely one of minor masterpieces. In 
the work of another man they would bulk; in Dickens’s they 
do not bulk at all. And to know that, already knowing them, 
is to have some inkling of the wonderful creature—the 
“ Almighty Swell ”—he was. 

F. G. Kitton. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Nothing is sadder to touch than the posthumous volume 
of a vanished friend, and these “ Legendes du Moyen 
Age ” of Gaston Paris bring to that sadness the claim of 
an indescribable dignity and charm. “ Roncevaux ” was 
•written under the shadow of fatal illness, and M. Rostand 
in his Academy Discourse makes a charming and touching 
allusion to his last parting with the illustrious dead at 
the 6cene it describes. Few have been more loved and 
venerated than Gaston Paris, not only in France but 
throughout the world of learning. “ In the domain of 
romanesque tongues,” M. Brunetiere says, “wherein until 
his time reigned a romantic liberty, by introducing a 
care for exactitude and a taste for precision, he created 
the method, and of an unorganised province of erudition 
made one whose frontiers to-day are the most clearly 
defined, where work is best distributed, and talent itself 
can only find employment in the directions he has traced, 
indicated or foreseen.” Others have spoken more 
tenderly of the incomparable friend Gaston Paris was, 
who, says M. Havet, “knew so well how to cultivate in 
each what was best in him, was so delicate in penetrating 
the souls of others, and helped youth with the kindness 
of a father, and the simplicity of a comrade, who in those 
terrible days we can never forget [The Affaire Dreyfus], 
which little by little have made a cemetery of our 
memory, found words that cradle and soothe.” What 
we must ever mourn in his death is not so much the 
decapitation of a science nor the loss of one who has 
done so much to revive the poetry of old songs and old 
traditions, as the loss of “ a unique nature, an exquisite 
equilibrium of the highest faculties, where it would be 
impossible to say which was the noblest, the mind or the 
heart, a charm time could not stale, which was still 
springlike in the winter of age, with a smile at sixty 
full of the candour of morning.” One remembers 
regretfully all this so movingly true as one turns the 
pages of these delightful essAys. “ Ariel, the poetic and 
subtle genie of the air,” M. de Vogue calls his late 


Impressions. 

The Fear. 

When I first saw him he was sitting on the harbour wall, 
watching the fishing boats as, one by one, and in obedience 
to an unseen discipline, they put out to sea. For a time 
I took no more notice of him than just to see that he was 
bronzed and grey and that his face was lined with those deep 
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wrinkles which seem to imply strong winds and the stress 
of long watches. At the moment my fancy was following 
the brown sails out into the sunlight of the open sea, and 
those brown sails seemed to me to suggest the putting 
forth of the soul into the illimitable and unfathomable 
mystery. On either side of the little harbour green hills 
ran up against the absolute purity of blue ; they, and the 
white town behind, represented home and security and all 
the human round of comedy and tragedy. The sea 
beyond represented uncertainty, a power unknown and 
incomprehensible, a mystery beautiful and terrible. And 
then my eyes returned to the figure on the harbour wall, 
and I began to wonder why he was not away with the 
boats. 

“ How are the chances to-day ? ” I asked. lie looked 
at me with blue sea-bleached eyes, but they did not seem 
to see me. I repeated my question, to which he replied, 
“ Good, I reckon.” And then his gaze went seaward 
again. There came upon me a sudden feeling that the 
man had that in his mind which was not for me. 

A little later I was out in a small boat spinning for 
mackerel, and as my blue-jerseyed boy rowed the man’s 
face came back to me. 

“ Who was that sitting on the wall just now ? ” I asked. 

“ W’en the boats was goin’ out ? ” I nodded. 

“ That’d be Tom Cregeen. He's got the fear.” I let 
my line Blacken and asked : “ What do you mean by the 
fear ? ” The boy rested on his oars and stared at me. 
“ The fear o’ the sea,” he said. I felt something in my 
throat that made me send a questioning glance across the 
innocence of blue which the sea had assumed that day. 
“ You mean,” I said,' ‘ that he’s afraid of the sea ? ” And 
then I was told how Cregeen two years before had been 
washed overboard, how he had battled for his life in a 
whirling world ringed round by the unsteady lights of 
heaving boats, and how, "when he was rescued, the fear 
was in his soul. And as the hoy told the story I under¬ 
stood the meaning of that fear, and I understood, too, that 
a man might by no means escape from it in all the after 
years. And when the boy said, in an entirely common¬ 
place voice, “ but ’tis no good for Tom to stay ashore, the 
sea’ll always have its own,” I shuddered in the sunlight. 

Late in the afternoon, when I was safe on shore, a storm 
gathered and broke. I turned out into the narrow, hilly 
streets to face it, exulting in the splendid energy of it all. 
It was a Wednesday evening, and above me the lighted 
church with its clamour of bells called to evensong. The 
congregation was sparse when I entered, but gradually 
it grew, and Cregeen came in with tin- others. 1 sat near 
a pillar upon which the numbers of the hymns were 
displayed, and presently the verger altered one of the 
numbers. I turned to the hymn-book before me, which 
opened automatically at a page on which I read : - 

Ktemal Father, »troim to save, 

Whose arm hath humid the restlet-s wave. 

Who bidd’.st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep : 

<> hear us when we erv to Tin e 
For those in peril on the sea. 

That hymn was sung with fervour, but without fear; one 
saw in the eyes of most of the women the light of a faith 
which a man would give much to secure. Hut in the face 
of Cregeen was a fear unspeakable; his lips fumbled over 
the words; he held the back of the pew before him 
as though it had been the gunwale of a foundering boat. 
I knew that he heard again the din of drumming waters 
and felt himself at grips with death. 

And when I returned to the place a year later I heard 
that the sea had claimed him on a cloudless day. 
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Drama. 

Pathology on the Boards. 

Evidently it is not part of Sir. Arthur Bourchier’a policy 
for the successful management of a London West-end 
theatre to keep out of the newspapers. Still flushed with 
his encounter with Mr. Moberley Bell, he is in the arena 
again, ready with his swashing blow for those unfortunate 
critics who have “attacked” and “assailed” him, as 
author and actor of “The Soothing System,” for daring 
to “ represent a malady on tho stage.” I do not think 
that all the amenities of Mr. Bourchier’s letter are quite 
germane to the specific issue which he raises, but that 
issue in itself is neither uninteresting nor unimportant. 
Says Mr. Bourchier : — 

“ Do I understand that we are not to have Dick Helder 
in ‘ The Light that Failed,’ or ‘ The Two Orphans ’ (which 
contains a cripple and a blind girl), or Ophelia, cr King 
Lear, or Caliban, or Quasimodo, nor a Coupeau in 
‘Drink’?” 

The catholicity of Mr. Bourchier’s literary appreciation 
is delightful, hut even if we neglect the ephemerae, it is 
obvious that a critical canon which would bar out Lear or 
Ophelia must stand self-condemned. I have not had the 
pleasure of reading what my respected colleagues have 
written upon the subject, and I can only hope that none 
of them have committed themselveB so far as this. For 
myself, I would distinguish. 

I suppose that even Mr. Bourchier would admit that 
you cannot put everything upon the stage. The scholiast 
to Aeschylus relates how at a certain performance of the 
“ Eumenides ” the appearance of the Furies, with snaky 
tresses and hissing whips, was so terrible that several 
women in the audience were prematurely taken with the 
pangs of child-birth. 1 do not pin my faith to the veracity 
of the scholiast, since the scholiasts as a class anticipated 
many of the characteristics which Mr. Bourchier and I 
should unite in deploring in the modern journalist. But 
his statement is of interest, not merely as affording the 
archeological proof, which might otherwise have been 
lacking, that women were, as a matter of fact, admitted to 
the Greek theatres, but also as illustrating the present 
controversy. I do not see how Mr. Bourchier could 
maintain that in such a case the stage-manager—we will 
not blame it upon the author—had not exceeded the 
permissible limits in the awakening of dramatic awe and 
horror. Further, I think I may say that the introduction 
of any incident or trait, whether mental or physical, of a 
pathological character requires the presenter to be particu¬ 
larly discreet. It is a lamentable result of our singularly 
mixed human nature, that abnormal conditions of body 
or of brain tend not only to move pity and terror (emotions 
of which the drama may very properly avail itself), but also 
to move disgust. Now disgust is in no way a legitimate 
end of the drama. Nausea cannot be regarded as a purge 
of the emotions. It is, of course, true that the pity and 
the disgust are, to a certain extent, mutually exclusive, 
and the question which, in any individual case, will get 
the upper hand depends largely upon circumstances— 
upon the degree of the infirmity represented, upon 
the reticence of the handling, upon the temperament 
of the spectator himself. Some people are more insensitive 
morally, or more sensitive physically, than others. But 
clearly the drama, which appeals immediately to the 
senses, can have less freedom in this direction than other 
less sensuous and more representative forms of art such as 
the novel. It may be doubtful whether Sir Richard 
Calmady is tolerable in fiction: it is quite certain that he 
would he intolerable od the boards. Something also must 
depend upon habit and convention. An Elizabethan 
audience was accustomed to strong meat upon the stage. 
It had vwpred/ ’>'1 of horrors, and consequently its stomach 
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was not queasy. A modem audience has had its physical 
imagination, so to speak, trained upon the comparatively 
mild stimulus of fiction, and the effect of the stronger 
appeal of the Btage is therefore, in its case, disproportionate. 

The considerations above suggested apply equally to the 
representation of any kind of malady in a play. Where 
the malady is madness a further point must be taken into 
account. Dramatic interest depends largely upon the 
representation of human actions, directed by intelligible 
human ideals and motives. Take away the humanity and 
the interest disappears. Man is not permanently interested 
in the mentality of anything higher or lower than himself. 
The loves and hates of the angels affect him as little as the 
loves and hates of a polyp. But the difference between a 
mad man and an ordinary man is precisely that the 
mentality of the former has ceased to be human. It 
follows, I think, that the effective or dynamic motives of 
a play—those through which its main dramatic appeal is 
made must be the motives of sane folk, upon peril of losing 
that sympathy of the audience which it is essential to a 
play that it should not lose. This still leaves room for the 
introduction of insanity as a subordinate element. It may 
come in, for instance, as the result of the main motives 
and the actions they dictate, upon the agent himself, as in 
the case of Lear, or upon somebody else, as in the case of 
Ophelis. But, if Lear’s original misdeed, the expulsion 
of Cordelia, had been due to lunacy, we should not have 
been interested. And Hamlet, whose acts, as well as his 
sufferings, are to keep our interest throughout, must 
therefore remain, as of course he does, upon the human 
side of the dim border-line. 

So far as “ The Soothing System ” goes, I do not 6ee 
that it is open either to the charge of being disgusting or 
to that of being inhuman. It is only an “ episode ” based 
on a story by Edgar Allan Poe. Two friends stray into a 
lunatic asylum, with the doctor in charge of which one of 
them had formerly been acquainted. What they do not 
know is that this doctor himEelf has become insane, and 
that on the day of their visit he has assisted the patients 
to overcome and lock up the nurses and take possession of 
the asylnm. Consequently they undergo an unpleasant 
experience before the nurses recover control and relieve 
them from their predicament. The manifestations of 
lunacy represented are discreetly chosen from the grimly 
humorous rather than the horrible; and the sympathies 
of the audience are concentrated upon the growing 
realisation of the situation by the intruders, whose state 
of mind is of course human enough. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 

Dutchmen. 

The Ryks Museum at Amsterdam covers three acres of 
ground, and in designing the picture section on the first 
floor the architect set himself to glorify Rembrandt. You 
will not find religious pictures in the collection, and you 
will look in vain for works by painters of other 
nationalities. It is all Dutch, and a good Dutch picture 
gives about the best the practitioners of painting can offer. 
Unaffected, unassuming, these magnificent craftsmen loved 
the world of material things, the men and women about 
them, their houses and all that they contained. Nothing 
was common to their eyes. They did not seek beauty, it 
occurred ; and with their knowledge of tone, their watch¬ 
fulness of light, the dignity they perceived even in figures 
fat and unwieldy, they made pictures that live. 

On my way to the Ryks Museum I turned aside, as all 
do, and made my way through the Jewish quarter to 
Rembrandt’s house. Tall, narrow, now used as a clock- 
maker’s shop, it is quite uninteresting; but for one who 
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has the remotest connection with painting, Rembrandt is 
as persistent in Amsterdam as Tintoretto in Venice. It 
was of the confident, popular, happy-starred Rembrandt I 
thought, not of the old man broken and bankrupt; of the 
Rembrandt of the Saskia days who smiles at us from the 
Dresden picture, lifting a glass of good liquor above his 
head, toasting the twentieth century from the seventeenth. 
With this picturo of the free, exuberant Rembrandt in 
my mind I postponed looking at the pictures when I 
reached the museum, and descended the stairs where his 
drawings and etchings are preserved. They manage these 
matters well in Amsterdam: when I asked to see the 
Rembrandt etchings a liveried custodian waved me to a 
closed door, and indicated a bell. I touched it, was 
admitted to a quiet room and given an armchair. A 
sloping desk was placed on the table before me, and on 
this desk a soft-footed attendant arranged in turn the best 
examples of Rembrandt’s etchings and drawings. In 
them you see the range and sweep of the great Dutchman’s 
imagination. No opulent burgher stood at his elbow 
dictating and suggesting; and if before ascending the 
stairs to look at his pictures I did linger over the work 
of another etcher—one Hendrick Goltzius—it was because 
his dashing performance was new to me, and suggested 
whence the convention of a clever and deservedly admired 
draughtsman of our day had come. 

The picture section of the Ryks Museum was, as I have 
said, designed for the glorification of Rembrandt; but 
“ The Night Watch ” did not need the limelight method 
of advertisement that the architect has given to it. If 
I like it least of his great pictures, it is because my eyes 
have never recovered from the shock that the theatricality 
of its setting produced. 

“The Night Watch,” or, to give the picture its proper 
title, “The Sortie of the Company of Francis Banning 
Cocq ” is thrown in the face of the visitor to the Ryks 
Museum; it does not come to him persuasively, offering 
itself quietly to his admiration like “ The Syndics of the 
Drapers ” or the portrait of Elizabeth Bas, but springs, 
as it were, from the floor at the end of a vista, saying: 
“ Here I rest, a masterpiece, the pearl for which this 
setting was made.” The gallery from which you approach 
it is long, wide, and lofty ; on either side are four cabinets 
of pictures, and at the end, in the centre of the stage, 
is “ The Night Watch.” A crowd of silent and respectful 
people always stand before “ the master’s largest and 
most important work.” Well, it is late in the day to 
say anything about this picture “ which ever since its 
creation ’’ (see Baedeker) “ has been enthusiastically 
admired by all connoisseurs of art.” It did not arouse 
my enthusiasm ; it is too foreign to the character of sober, 
quiet-coloured, unitalicised Dutch painting. So I turned 
my back on “ The Night Watch ” and sought Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Elizabeth Bas, that stern, hard-featured old 
lady, one of the great portraits of the world. Here 
Rembrandt could be himself, painting what he saw, not 
being urged to give, at all cost, accurate presentments of 
the faces of worthy citizens, not trying in despair startling 
and, let the word pass, theatrical effects of chiarascuro as 
in “ The Night Watch,” but painting the thing before 
him without a thought as to whether it would please 
or not. 

I left “ The Night Watch ” and went in search of the 
gems by Terburg and Vermeer of Delft, and on the 
way paused before Cuyp’s brilliant “Fighting Birds”; 
the uncatalogued praying woman by Maes, with the jug, 
platter, tablecloth, and wall on which her keys hang, 
bathed in that warm, quiet colour of which the Dutch 
have the secret; and Franz Hals’s portrait of himself and 
his wife, so naive, so inimitable. But the theatrical 
setting of “ The Night Watch ” still troubled me. I 
spoke of it to an amiable Dutchman who, with sandals on 
his bare feet, was making a copy of Van der Heist’s 
superb fat boy. He agreed. We talked of pictures. “You 
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prefer,” said he, “ ‘ The Syndics’ to ‘The Night Watch.’ 

‘ The Syndics ’ is a great picture, and, as you say, 
simple, direct, and no doubt it pleased the merchants who 
wanted their portraits in the picture and little else. Iu 
‘ The Night Watch ’ Rembrandt tried to get out of the 
rut, tried to give something more than portraiture. Of 
course they did not like it, and Rembrandt, as you know, 
paid the penalty of thinking it a finer thing to be an 
artist than a mere producer of likenesses, and died a bank¬ 
rupt. But what a stupendous man he was! See him at 
The Hague! I doubt if there is a finer picture in the 
world than his 1 Lesson in Anatomy.’ It has vitality: it 
shine3, it calls out at you. And if you want psychological 
insight, there is his ‘ Saul.’ Ye3, the Dutcnmen have 
always been true painters. Once give yourself up to 
them, and the Italians with their gorgeous colour, the 
boldness of their drawing, and their tiresome religious 
motives seem as unreal—well, if you prefer it so, as ‘ The 
Night Watch’ seems after the ‘Syndics.’ Yes, we are a 
little nation, but we have done great things in art, and 
the tradition still continues. What country in our time 
can show three such painters—I mean painters in the true 
sense of the word—not illustrators in colour, or producers 
of exhibition pictures—as the brothers Maris and Mauve?” 

I smiled, and he changed the conversation. “ If you 
were asked to select a picture for your own house from 
this exhibition, which would you choose ? ” he asked. 
Forthwith I led him to the small work by Vermeer of 
Delft called “ La Lecture.” It could not be simpler in 
composition. On one of those white interior walls that the 
Dutchmen paint so well hangs a map—half the wall is 
map—just indicated. Against this map stands a homely 
Dutch girl, the map forming a background to her head 
and shoulders. She is reading a letter. For the rest 
there are two chairs in the room and a table. Look at the 
lovely blues of her jacket, and the blue of tho3e chairs —such 
blues. All you can say of this little picture is that it is 
just right in colour, in composition, in quality. 

We looked at it in silence, and while we looked the 
Dutchman sighed. To me the picture was sheer delight, 
but his “ Ah ! ” had regret in it. For he was a painter, 
and he knew he was looking at the unattainable. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Dexterity. 

Before we toss off the glib assertion that all children 
should become ambidextrous, we must examine into 
ossibilities. Here also it is necessary to begin at the 
eginning—at the brain rather than the thumb. The 
entire nervous system is bilateral, and should indeed, we 
may think, be symmetrical—there is a fine but all- 
important distinction. For if your brain be functionally 
an organ of bilateral symmetry, who shall decide where 
the two halves disagree? Two sovereigns on one throne 
cannot be each autonomous; in matrimony or war or 
where you please, there must be, for success, an assertion— 
however phrased—of the principle of monarchy. Hence, 
as a matter of fact, one side of the brain must rule both. 
In right-handed people it is the left half that rules, and 
vice versa. This is, of course, due to the fact that the 
nerve-fibres cross over in their passage from the brain to the 
re 3 t of the body. Ferhaps the fir 3 t question that arises 
is, how is it determined which’ is to be the “ leading 
half” of the brain and which the “ led ” ? There have 
been such reasons assigned as that, the vulnerable heart 
being on the left side, the left arm is naturally employed 
in its defence, a role more passive than that of the right 
arm, which is dedicated to offence, and subsequently to an 
infinity of various purposes. But many explanations have 
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been brought forward and discussed iu a dozen places, so 
I would leave this question by suggesting that the factor 
which determines whether one shall be right-handed or 
left-handed—whether, that is to say, one shall be left- 
brained or right-brained—may, I think, be found, as 
seems reasonable, in the conditions of the growing brain 
itself. There is a difference in the arrangement of the 
arteries which go to the two side 3 of the head. This 
difference is usually in favour of the left side, where, as a 
matter of anatomical fact, the arterial arrangement is 
simpler. The left half of the skull may therefore, as a 
rule, develop more rapidly, and gain an early ascendency 
over the tardier right half. This, of course, is neither 
fact nor theory, but hypothesis. The commingling of 
one’s own speculations with established truth is excusable 
only if it be plainly stated to which category each clause 
belongs. 

Let us take it, then, that in a given brain the left is the 
leading half—the owner is right-handed. Certain obvious 
consequences follow. He will hold a knife in his right 
hand. Learning the piano, he will make more rapid 
progress with his right hand. (The treble containing as 
a rule the melody, and usually the part which requires 
more skilful execution, it is the right hand, of course, 
which is most naturally responsible for it. Were the 
majority of people left-handed, pianos and organs would 
be made with the lowest notes on the right of the keyboard 
and the highest on the left.) Then, again, the right- 
handed footballer, being really left-brained, naturally 
refers to kick for choice with the leading half of his 
rain, or, in other words, with his right foot; so that a 
judicious committee in selecting an International Rugby 
team will choose a right-handed footballer to play ‘‘left 
three-quarter,” because his right leg, his be3t, is in that 
position most favourably placed for “ finding touch” when 
he “ punts ” ; whilst a left-handed player would similarly 
be put on the “ right wing.” This terminology is a little 
obscure, perhaps, but in talking about games everyone has 
to be abstruse. 

But besides the obvious consequences of being right- 
handed there are many which seem less necessary. One 
probably distinguishes, for instance, between Beethoven 
and Wagner by means of the music centre, which is in 
the left half of the cerebrum in right-handed persons, and 
vice versa. The same is probably true in the appreciation 
of colour, which is probably mainly accomplished by that 
half of the vision centre which is placed in the left 
cerebral hemisphere. Nor is this nearly all. If you are 
right-handed you accomplish the translation of these 
marks into “ words ” ana attach ideas to them by means 
of the left half of your brain. When you are spoken to, 
it is similarly the left half of your brain that understands. 
When you speak—and for that matter when you sing—it 
is the left half of your brain that gives you the words or 
the notes. When you write, it is the left half on which 
you depend. And I may note that if you try to write 
with your left hand—as I have been compelled to try to do 
by the “ scrivener’s palsy,” which has suggested the 
subject of this paper—it is indeed the right half of the 
brain which is driving the left hand, but the left half of 
the brain, all the time, i 3 guiding and directing the entire 
process. If by accident the writing centre be damaged, 
one cannot write with either hand—one has simply no idea 
what marks to make. The leading half of the brain, to 
sum up, is the seat of the speech centre, the writing centre, 
the word-hearing centre, and the word-seeing centre—word- 
comprehending would be the better term, for the hearing 
and seeing are done by either half, the comprehension by 
only one. A digression into medicine for an illustration. 
If the speech centre be thrown out of action, as often in 
apoplexy, by the rupture of the single tiny artery which 
supplies it—that little artery upon the integrity of which 
in the leading half of the brain of a certain statesman, the 
success of his “ autumn campaign ” and the future fiscal 
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policy of this country depend—if this centre be thrown 
out of action, one can still articulate, but unintelligibly. 
A few simple words, however, seem usually to be learnt 
by both halves of the brain. A person thus stricken is 
therefore often able to employ “ yes,” “ no,” “ please,” 
in the right fashion, and, in the case of the expletively 
inclined, certain familiar ejaculations, so often used as to 
have ‘‘trickled over” to the right side, are also retained. 
They may, indeed, constitute the sole remaining vocabu¬ 
lary, so that the unfortunate person’s conversational 
powers are entirely confined to monosyllabic and irrelevant 
references to such theological dogmas as need not be 
further defined. Such a person, with nothing to Bay for 

himself but “-” and “-,” presents a spectacle 

only too ludicrous and lamentable. 

But though the led half is so meagrely equipped, much 
may be made of it if the leading half has been damaged. 
I remember a little right-handed girl, whose speech centre 
at the age of four years had been incapacitated beyond 
repair. The child consequently lost her small vocabulary, 
but began again with the uninjured side, and went through 
the ” mamma ” stage and its successors so rapidly, that in 
a year or two she had made up all her lost ground. There 
is no inherent weakness in the “led” half; the arrange¬ 
ment is one of economy and convenience. 

A large number of fibres cross over from one side of the 
brain to another and connect the grey matter on either 
side. Certain of the cells of the cortex—the grey surface 
—are indeed devoted to this purpose, and send fibres 
which terminate around the cells on the other side. In 
rare cases these connecting or “ commissural ” fibres are 
not formed, the “ corpus callosum,” which they compose, 
being entirely absent. Curious consequences may follow ; 
but they raise problems further than can be here pursued. 
From an apparently simple question of domestic education, 
often carelessly discussed and decided upon, we pas9, ere 
we know it, to the consideration of facts which lead us 
to the threshold of the problem of personality; but lest 
any should think that the double form of the brain is the 
key to cases of double personality, or to the ever instant 
problem of the “ better self,” and its conflict with the 
worse, let him enquire whether anatomy, as here adum¬ 
brated, can explain cases where six, seven, or more 
personalities are displayed in an individual; and when 
this question is solved, there will remain many more, 
beside which it is a bagatelle. C. W. Salkeby. 


Correspondence. 

The New Dumas. 

Sir,— As Mr. Lang’s latest essay on Dumas (in the new 
edition of the "Three Musketeers ”) is sure to be widely 
read, will you allow me to correct a few inaccuracies 
contained in it? They are not vitally important, perhaps, 
but should not be passed by. Dumas’s grandmother was 
called Louise-Cessette, and not Marie. His oldest friend 
and first collaborator was Adolphe, not Auguste, de 
Leuven, and was not the man to whom Mr. Lang refers 
as being ‘kept out of his own,” but his son. Dumas 
discovered the island of Monte Cristo in 1842, not 1844. 
•* The bastion of St. Gervais (in the ‘ Three Musketeers ’) 
is his (Dumas’s) own invention,” writes Mr. Lang. On 
the contrary, the episode was founded on an incident of 
the siege of Casal in 1630. “ A number of officers of the 

garrison supping together one day, M. de Baradas 
proposed to go and dance on a demi-lune (of the enemy’s) 
to drink the health of the Christian princes . . .” and 

so forth. The anecdote is to be found in Susane’s 
“Histoire de 1’infanterie Framjaise.” Mr. Lang “sus¬ 
pects ” that Dnmas read Shakespeare and Scott in 
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“cribs,” presumably inferring that he could not read 
English. As a matter of fact, as he tells us in 
“Monte Cristo,” the romancer could read English 
easily enough (“except Bums and Byron”), although he 
could not speak it. He translated “ Ivanhoe ” and 
“ Harold ” himself, and frequently quotes Shakespeare 
and Byron in the original with appreciation. A more 
serious error is that which implies that Dumas could not 
“ follow a predetermined plot and plan.” As he was at 
pains constantly to state, Dumas elaborated his plots in 
his head before ever putting pen to paper. “ To this,” he 
says, “ I ascribe the limpidity of my intrigue.” Thus he 
told his play of “Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle” to the 
Comedie Fran^aise and obtained its acceptance before a 
word was written ; thus he was enabled to write the first 
volume of the “ Chevalier de Maison-Rouge ” for a wager 
in sixty-six hours; thus he persuaded Desnoyers of the 
“Siecle” to accept “Twenty Years After” by narrating 
the story at full length. Lastly, Mr. Lang quotes the 
story of “ De Mirecourt,” who declared, as a proof that 
Dumas didn’t even supervise the work of his “assistants,” 
that Macquet wrote a phrase of five lines in which que 
occurred sixteen times. “ All the ques appeared next day 
in the ‘ Siecle,’ through which the novel was running. ’ 
Mr. Lang overlooks the fact that Macquet denied the story 
explicitly, and the denial appears where the story is told— 
in Querard.—Yours, &c., 

North Cave, E. Yorks. H. A. Spurs. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 203 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
prose appreciation of Laughter. Twenty-four replies haye been 
received. We award the prize to Mr. H. M. Richardson, 86, Albert 
Road, Handswortb, Birmingham, for the following :— 

“But,” interrupted Laughter, who is privy to my meditations, 
■‘what is there to be said in praise of me that every one of my 
acquaintance does not know already ? Still, yon may remark that I 
am the scavenger of souls; wholesome is he who admits me to bis 
inmost parts. The kings of old were a bad lot and a sad, because 
they never laughed at themselves, but only at jesters. I am the 
esquire of the brave Knight fighting Adversity, frequently his last 
weapon of defence, often the balm that heals his wounds. I sleep 
lightly in honest hearts, but so profoundly in the false that it 
needs force to awake me. Hypocrisy, whom I unmask, hates me; 
and in the presence of Cant I’m apt to become offensively and 
intolerably boisterous. In youth I’m reckless, and will dance on 
death.ts ds: but as I get older power to discriminate comes, and I 
know when 'tis proper to make room for sorrow. He who is rich in 
me is like to be poor in more material things. But what of that ?—I 
can console him.” “ You’re a sad egoist, old friend,” I ventured. 
“ Well, am I not the King of Emotions ! All others repel; I attract 
Can I but conquer one in a crowd, the rest must follow, l’raise of 
laughter, indeed ! All 1 ask is to be used unsparingly. So may the 
world grow wise.” 


Other replies follow :— 

To write a philosophy of laughter would be but to write a history 
of the human race. In one laugh we can rnn up the whole scale of 
civilised humanity ; a laugh or even its negation cun show the exact 
pitch to which an individual soul is tnned. If we kuew how or why 
the first laugh echoed through the primeval forests, we should know 
the whole mystery of life. The first laugh 1 I can imagine it the 
quintessence of the horrible, the cackle of the first human cruelty as 
the tailless man-ape awoke to the consciousness of a devilish 
superiority and gloated over the victim of his fiendish cunning. Or 
»at it the first sign of the birth of the Ridiculous ! The eternal tail 
hail gone, yielding at last to the insidious human, and as the 
shivering naked creature contemplated in his fellow the image of his 
own nakedness, the well-springs of the Ridiculous were opened, the 
world heard the first laugh. 

In that question lie ths rcots of Optimism and Pessimism. If the 
first laugh was born of cruelty, then there is no hope for the human 
race ; teen we are all animals, brutes body and soul with a leer of 
cunning in our hearts. But if the ridiculous gave birth to laughter, 
then man, the sole laughing animal, is the one ridiculous thing in 
the universe. The roots of his soul grow from the wells of laughter, 
and the only immortal part of bim is a laugh. 

[L. W., Cambridge.] 
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“ The Passion of Laughter,” as old Hobbes hath it "is a sudden 
Glory”—flooding the soul unawares—a whimsical passion, lying in 
wait round corners, to spring upon men suddenly. The eternal child 
among emotions, fresh, irrepressible, she breaks upon us. startling 
sad hearts into gladness—a “ Goddess fair and free.” There is gome* 
thing elemental and divine about laughter. "J'is a trill from the 
pipes of Pan, who. declares an ancient poet, makes the gods laugh 
by hi« muRic. The echoes of it renew the joy of the world—the 
lovely merriment of little children, the rough mirth of sailors anil of 
herdsmen, the pleasant laughter of women—all these are glad 
measures from Pan’s pipes, t i which the heart of the world is set 
dancing. r X’is a language common to all created things. Ho not 
the valleys laugh when they stand thick with corn, and the spring 
meadows when the sun smites them suddenly, "and all the orient 
lauglicth of the light”.’ Loud is the merriment of birds, and of 
mountain streams, and bright the wide and manifold laughters of 
the sea. Through all nature, if our hearts be open to it. we shall 
hear the same note. Shall we alone be dull to its music, too busy 
to join in the common mirth .’ Nay, but surely every man, be he 
never so dull or so busy, must rejoice when Pan makes merry music, 
and sets the world a-laugliing. [M. C. SI., Llanfarian.j 


I suppose there is scarcely a civilised mortal in the world who 
would not sooner confess to any or all of the seven cardinal sin* than 
to lai'k of the saving grace of humour. Why this sense should be so 
signal a token of superiority to possess and so damning a reproach to 
want asks explanation still : the thing itself remains a quantity 
unfixed. For what to one seems riant, another will find piteous, a 
third vulgar, and a fourth devoid of call upon any emotion what¬ 
soever. Perhaps the truest test is capacity to enjoy the joke at self- 
expense ; a test from which not many will emerge .scatheless. Hut 
come as it may, or born of wit or folly, from the laugh that is 
described as "music” to that which resembles "the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,” laughter is the world's lever and the universal 
bond of brotherhood. Until you have laughed in unison you can 
call no man friend ; and indeed a certain gentle ridicule is in itself 
affection's proof. Who boasts the most absurd nicknames but him 
that is most loved 

Ridicule kills. True: but mostly what were better dead. And 
character lies in laughter too : "a man may smil: and smile and be 
a villain,” but let him give but one hearty guffaw and he has my 
faith through all. IIis heart is good : let be tlien with hia wits. The 
quality of the voice tells much, but voices may lie trained : your 
laugh betrays you. and the verdict is irredeemable. 

[ It. C. H., Lon Ion.] 


“ Laughter holding both his sides.” That is the classic text of my 
appreciation of the merry youth. 1 imagine him, the over-young, at 
the first, dawn, ere the world knew sorrow, running in the train of 
.Toy, her first and (may wc not say .’) her latest lyrist, the very 
muscles of his naked breast shimmering with the ripples of 
merriment. That, I imagine, was in the earliest time, when he was 
nourished by the sunlight and the pure air and the medicinal herbs 
of the fields. For what else could sustain his contagious vitality 
There is nothing else contagions that is not unhealthful; his good 
spirits alone are contagious good health. Not less joyous now is the 
merry youth than then, yet somewhat graver, and maybe a bit 
sophisticated. Much given now to poring over books, seeking there 
(often vainly) the nourishment of his merry soul, seldomer we hear 
the sweetest music of his heart. Hut his hearty ringing voice is heard 
occasionally, and the heavy heart of the old world is lightened, and 
fora moment the burden of the centuries is lifted. Kven death 
pauses before the bright image of Laughter defving Kate. 

[F. II.. Cardiff.] 


Laughter is life’s youngest and most fragile child. So eupriehm , 
that she is seldom twice attracted to the same spot. To assuintf her 
presence is generally to dispel it. Vet this etheiial lie'ng has latent 
powers great as those of her more imposing sisters, Care and Grief. 
Like the sunshine of vKsop’s fable, she will often succee 1 when they 
fail. When did the use for jesters cease in the retinues of the great, 
ami why ? Perhaps evaporation was feared for so rare a gift ns wit, 
if used every day. This century excels in acquiring and analysing 
qualities, but some yet remain, intangible, that will only come 
unsought. Among thete are Love and Laughter. In the least likely 
situations cither m iv be found, involuntary, unconscious as a child. 
Alike only in spout incity, they differ in all else, for Love was bon; in 
view of death and soirow : Laughter, like the plaited sunlight on a 
stream, vanish -s tit the approach of thoir shadow. 

Hid Greece abandon the attempt to deify laughter from inability 
1 1 decide whether a go I or goddess should rule here .' There is only 
virility in “ Laughter holding both his sides," and the genial spirit 
who faces shadows with a smile has little in common with Ills 
counterpart who melts to tears before sorrow. .Ianus-!il<e. this 
element combines the best of each sex, fineness and force : evading 
the limitations of either. [(', J|. W., Rcigate.] 


Picture a world with laughter left out, and the importance In life 
of the humorous faculty instantly strikes you ! It carries us through 
our teething, softens the hard swish of the educative cane, reflects 
the absurd vanities peculiar to adolescence, tips prosaic daily work 
with gilt, keeps sanity in the brain and cheer in the heart when the 
body totters to its fall. Subtract from our days the moods that 
lightened them, and we should have lived under perpetual thunder¬ 
clouds ! 

Laughter is singular iu this—you are always discovering a fresh 
form of it. A general laugh goes round a room, but no two persons 
there laugh exactly alike. One comes deeply from the lungs ; 
another breaks hoarsely from the throat ; another lias its seat in the 
roof of the mouth. There is the guffaw of the schoolboy, the shriek 
of the schoolgirl, the immature bass of the youth, the apologetic 
treble of the young lady "just out,” the undisciplined roar of lusty 
manhood. And few causes for merriment affect people iu the same 
manner. A man sitting on his hat provides one with a laughing 
reminiscence for days: in another it never raised the ghost of a 
smile. A verbal quip delights you ; me it fogs. I cannot tell a goad 
story for laughing at it ; the straight lines of your face were pre¬ 
served throughout. One the merry sprite digs in the ribs ; another 
site but tickles with a feather. Laughter is manifold as life. 

[II. J., London ] 
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The Literary Week. 

A curious question of literary ethics is suggested—we 
must assume, unwittingly—by an article in mis week’s 
issue of the “ Literary World.” It is the leading article; 
it is entitled “ Dual Personalities,” and is hung upon the 
Uniform Edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Wessex Poems.” 
We began reading it with interest, interest became 
wonder, wonder passed into vague reminiscence, remini¬ 
scence begot research, and research disclosed the fact that 
that very article appeared under the title ‘‘Novelist 
Poets ” in the Academy of February 14, 1903. In fact, 
the whole article—more than three columns and a 
half in length—is lifted bodily from our pages into the 
pages of onr contemporary, without the alteration of a 
t i ngle word beyond one or two in the first line. Now the 
question is whether A. N., whose initials appear at the 
foot of the article, is justified, on the strength of running 
h is pen through a word or two in the opening line of the 
original, in regarding himself as its author. We do not 
f »r a moment suppose that the editor of the “ Literary 
World” would De so dishonest or so foolish as to 
steal where immediate detection was certain. The only 
conclusion we can arrive at is that A. N. felt he could get 
n bet ter article out of the Academy than he could find in 
liis own head. At any rate, his choice of a title—“ Dual 
Personalities! ’’—shows a cynical humour which gives the 
final touch of insolence to his singular audacity. 


The Life of Lord Beaconsfield, on the writing of which 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell has been engaged for the best part of 
a year, is now finished, and the work, which will consist 
of two volumes, may be expected in September. While 
the book was in progress Mr. Meynell had unexpectedly 
placed at his disposal an interesting and important 
ooilectiDn of letters from Disraeli to a private friend, 
letters of which the existence was unknown to all but the 
recipient. The inclusion of these amplified the plan of 
tbe work, and while it delayed completion, will, it is 
< xpe *ted, clarify many of the obscurities in the life of the 


least known and most misunderstood of our famous men. 
Mrs. Meynell, who is staying at a secluded spot in the 
New Forest, is engaged on a work which has for subject 
the children of the great Italian painters. It will be, of 
course, illustrated, and will appear towards the end of the 
year. 


Dr. Arthur Evans has ceased, for the time, his great 
labours in Crete, whereby he is entirely reconstructing 
what is, to us Westerns, the most important epoch in 
history. The question has been asked, Where are his 
treasures to be stored ? and many who saw his exhibition 
at Burlington House last winter have hoped that some of 
them might find their way, considering Dr. Evans’ 
nationality, to the British Museum. It is now reported 
from Munich, however, that the foundation-stone of a 
Cretan Museum has been laid in Candia, wherein there 
will be stored all the priceless antiquities which have 
already rewarded Dr. Evans for his spadework in Knossos. 
Remembering the shame of the Elgin marbles, we can 
only say that this is well. Crete, to which we owe a debt 
that is as yet inestimable, is surely entitled to the posses¬ 
sion of those great beginnings of fine art and those 
significant clay tablets with which she initiated European 
history three thousand five hundred years ago. 


The new and very welcome re-issue of Robert Stephen 
Hawker’s “ Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall ” 
contains an interesting preface by Mr. C. E. Byles. 
Hawker’s prose has not the reputation of his verse; his 
success as a ballad-maker rather overshadowed his claims 
as a writer of prose. But it is admirable prose—strong, 
simple, broad, with a living breath in it. Mr. Byles says : 
“ There is an element of fiction in Hawker’s biographical 
studies. He never let facts, or the absence of them, stand 
in the way of his imagination, and he had a Chattertonian 
habit of passing off compositions of his own as ancient 
manuscripts.” This mystifying faculty of Hawker’s has 
been a reck of offence to some of his critics, but nowadays 
we are not much concerned with the precise accuracy of 
his work. The impression is vivid ana true, and that is 
enough. 
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Tee discussion started by Mr. Augustine Birrell on 
copyright in titles of books has crossed the Atlantic by 
way of Mr. Alden, and continues in the “ New York Times 
Saturday Review.” There is, in fact, no copyright in 
titles, and if a writer chooses to call his forthcoming novel 
“ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” he can do so with 
impunity. This may console harassed novelists who 
after casting about for and finding an appropriate title 
discover that it is appropriated. It will be good news 
to the novelist who has just found the title that he wants, 
says Mr. Alden, to know that he need not give it up 
because tea or fifteen years ago some utterly forgotten 
book was published with the same title. But among 
authors of repute courtesy is the rule. A few years ago 
Mr. Percy White, having sent “ A Passionate Pilgrim ” to 
the press, suddenly remembered that this was the title of 
one of Mr. Henry James’s stories. A letter of explanation 
from Mr. White brought a graceful note of surrender from 
Mr. James. A little later two novelists—and friends— 
found that they were on the point of publishing novels 
with an identical title. That, of course, would have spelled 
confusion. As a result of the friendly agreement it was 
Mr. Gissing who retained the right to “ The Whirlpool.” 


To the September number of the “ Pall Mall Magazine ” 
Mr. William Archer contributes a most interesting appre¬ 
ciation of the late Mr. W. E. Henley. Here is the account 
of the first meeting of the two men :— 

In the summer of IS' 9 , when the Comeilie Franeaise paid 
its memorable visit, to the Gaiety Theatre, the hack row of 
the stalls (which covered the whole floor of the house) was 
mainly devoted to the critics. There, night after night, one 
used to see the same faces; and very often the seat next to 
mine was occupied by a man, wholly unknown to me, who 
excited my keenest curiosity. Ife partly supported his 
large-honed, burly frame upon a stick or crutch, which, 
cm arriving, he thrust under his seat. Everything about 
him was on a large scale, as of a torso rough-hewn by 
Michael Angelo. His rugged, deep-lined face was crowned 
with an upstanding jungle of crisp reddish hair, which looked 
as though, at the slightest touch, it would sparkle with 
electricity. IIis light-blue, watery eyes produced an impres¬ 
sion (fallacious, I lielieve) of near-sightedness; and he used 
his opera-glass a groat deal. He seldom or never sat out a 
whole performance; but what he did see he took in with 
nervous intensity. He rubbed his hands together, hugged 
his elbows to his sides, and gave vent to semi-articulate 
ejaculations of pleasure or of contempt. Had there been any 
affectation or self-consciousness in his demeanour it would 
have lieen unbearable ; but he was evidently quite oblivious 
of his surroundings and wholly given up to the artistic sensa¬ 
tion of the moment. He seemed to know nobody; and as I 
was in the same condition. I wondered in vain who he was. 
His personality left an indelible mark on my memory. I 
thought of him as a sort of maimed Berserker, dropped by 
somo anachronistic freak of destiny into the Gaiety stalls. 
Even if I had never seen him again and never succeeded in 
identifying him, I doubt not that my vision of him would 
have been distinct to this day. 


Mu. Archer writes quite untrammelled by the personal 
admiration with which Mr. Henley inspired so many. 
Yet, although the two were personally almost antagonistic, 
it will be remembered that Mr. Archer some years ago 
quoted the verses beginning : — 

Out of the night that covers me¬ 
ss the finest lyric expression of stoicism. Here is 
Mr. Archer’s characteristically honest exposition of bis 
attitude:— 

Several years later, some business occasion which I forget 
h’d me to rail upon Mr. W. E. Henley, then eilitor of the 
11 Magazine of Art ” ; and in him I recognised my strange 
stall-mate of the Gaiety, t >f the tb tails of fmr interview I 
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remember only this : I had shaken hands with him, and was 
opening the door to go, when ho turned sharp round upon mo 
and said, “ By the way—one thing more ! What are your 

politics V ” 

“ Well,” I replied, taken aback, as though a pistol had 
suddenly lieen held to my head, “ that is rather a large order.” 

“ In one word.” he said, “-—are you a Conservative ? ” 

“ In one word,” I replied, “ —no ! ” 

“ Gh ! " was his sole comment; and, though the vowel 
rhymed to the ear, it expressed to the mind a sharp and 
untunable dissonance. 

The incident seemed worth recording, not only because it 
was characteristic of the man, but because it shows, I hope, 
that my estimate of his work is uninflated by partisanship. 
Neither in politics nor in literature was I ever of hisfollowing. 
One article, indeed, I wrote for the “ Scots Observer”—and 
lie rejected it. Apart from mere differences of opinion, I 
never had any love for the swashbuckling style of journalism 
which he introduced, or revived. More than once, on some 
trilling occasion, I ventured to cross swords with him. But 
from the moment when his first “ Book of Verses” came into 
my hands, I have never doubted that we hod in him a poet of 
the truest and rarest breed. 


In the same number of the “Pali Mall Magazine” Mr. 
William Sharp, under the heading of “ Literary 
Geography,” writes of the country of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. It was on the platform at Waterloo Station 
that Mr. Sharp first encountered Stevenson, not knowing 
who be was. 

He was tall, thin, spare— indeed, he struck me as almost 
fantastically spare : I remember thinking that the station 
draught caught him like a tom leaf flowing at the end of 
a branch. His clothes hung about him, as the clothes of a 
convalescent who has lost bulk and weight after long fever. 
Ho had on a jacket of brown velveteen—I cannot swear to the 
colour, hut that detail always comes back in the recalled 
picture — a flannel shirt with a loose necktie negligently 
bundled into a sailor’s-knot, somewhat fantastical trousers, 
though no doubt this effect was due in part to their limp 
amplitude about what seemed rather the thin green poles 
familiar in dalia-pots than the legs of a human creature. He 
wore a straw hat, that in its rear rim suggested forgetfulness 
on the part of its wearer, who had apparently, in sleep 
or heedlessness, treated it as a cloth cap. These, how¬ 
ever, were details in themselves trivial, and were not 
consciously noted till later. The long, narrow face, then 
almost sallow, with somewhat long, loose, dark hair, that 
draggled from beneath the yellow straw hat well over the 
oars, along the dusky hollows of temple and cheek, was what 
immediately attracted attention. But the extraordinariuess 
of the impression was of. a man who had just been rescued 
from the sea or a river. Except for the fact that his clothes 
did not drip, that the long black locks hung limp but not 
moist, and that the short velveteen jacket was disreputable 
but not damp, this impression of a man just come or taken 
from tin 1 water was overwhelming. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has concluded his admirable series 
of studies of the poets of the French Renaissance iir the 
“ Pilot ” with an essay on Malherbe. The French Renais¬ 
sance ended, as was inevitable, in the Classic. “ The fate 
of all that exuberance,” says Mr. Belloc, “was to find 
order, and that creative chaos settled down to the obedience 
of unchanging laws.” Malherbe was the prophet and the 
accomplisher of the new order. When the modern 
romantic revival came Malherbe became the butt of the 
brilliant revolutionaries, and the brilliant revolutionaries 
thought they had killed him. But Victor Hugo himself, 
disdaining the Classic, was strongly influenced by it, and 
to-day it rules with increasing power in France. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The memory of nations is 
stronger than the efforts of individuals, and memorv 
develops “the somewhat unelastic wisdom of old age.” 
Enthusiasm does not last, and so the Classic becomes a 
natural effect of the turbulent cause. And Malherbe was 
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accepted as the man for Ihe work; he decided metres, the 
order of emphasis and so forth, and no man questioned his 
right. In quantity his work was very small; he polished 
and repolished until he had attained what he conceived to 
be perfection. How lacking he was in the intuitive 
instinct for perfection certain of his letters, not originally 
written for publication, show. His passion for the purity 
of the French tongue never Blept. When he lay a-dying 
his nurse said something ungrammatical, and he set her 
right with some violence. The confessor at his bedside 
said : “ The time is not relevant." To which Malherbe 
replied: “ All times are relevant. I will defend with my 
last breath the purity and grandeur of the French tongue.” 
Mr. Bellcc well says of him:— 

To such a man the meaning of the solution at which his 
people had arrived after a century of civil war lay, above all, 
in their ancient religion. On that converged those deeper 
and more permanent things in his soul of which even his 
patriotism and his literary zeal wero but the surfaco. In the 
expression of that final solution his verse, which was hardly 
that of a poot. rises high into poetry; under the heat and 
pressure of his faith single lines here and there have 
crystallised into diamonds. 


There is always a doubt whether a school of journalism 
or a school of acting can teach anything worth knowing. 
But Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the “New York World,” is 
willing to give £200,000 (and a promise of an equal sum 
in three years’ time) to found a faculty of journalism in 
the Columbia University of New York, and we shall be 
interested to see the effect in the future of the “ New 
York World.” The course is to include “Newspaper 
Administration,” “ Newspaper Manufacture,” “ The Law 
of Journalism,” “ The Ethics of Journalism,” and so 
forth, while history, government, geography, and political 
economy will have a place. 


If you could teach a man to see—or to be a capable 
editor—by means of lectures, such a course might be 
valuable, though much of it would be superfluous. An 
intelligent youth can pick up all he need know of the law 
of journalism in twenty minutes.. Nor does the journalist 
require a special form of history or political economy. 
Given the natural aptitude, and a good general education, 
the journalist is better left to follow his own line. The 
“ trained journalist ” is always the least interesting to 
read. There remains the purely mechanical side of 
reporting. And here we have the “ George Steevens 
Scholarship” at the City of London School which has 
given rise to the journalistic department successfully 
organised by Mr. William Hill. Beyond that, all that is 
necessary is a healthy body, a pair of eyes, and a brain 
behind them. The mysteries of journalism are a popular 
delusion. 


Is there a standard of pronunciation in English ? That 
is the question which the “ Literary Digest ” of New York 
propounds, incited by the uncertainty of Prof. Lounsbury, 
of Yale University. Differences even among educated 
people are common enough, and the two sides of the 
Atlantic have never agreed as to the syllable emphasised in 
“advertisement,” or whether “ sched ule ” should be 
“ shedyul ” or “ skedyul ” ; even in London there is no 
agreement about the aspirate in “hotel.” There is no 
standard, we fear, but the best usage, and there was a 
time, when Walker was young, at which “cowcumber” 
was admitted to the best circles with “ sparrowgrass.” 
Germany—in spite of the boast of Hanover that its pro¬ 
nunciation is the purest—recognises the usage of the 
stage, which knows neither North nor South, Berlin nor 
Hanover. We cannot recognise the English stage as the 
standard-maker. And faibng that, there is no other but 


such general usage as we encounter in our vicinity. It 
depends on latitude and longitude whether we say 
“ waughter,” “ wotter,” or “watter”when wo want a 
bath. 

Some authors—Mr. H. G. Wells among the number— 
have had to announce that their novels were not auto¬ 
biographical, though they looked so real. Mr. Roger 
Pocock is disturbed because his recently published work, 
“ A Frontiersman,” has been taken as a novel, though it 
is an autobiography. And he has issued the following 
statutory declaration, clamped by every appropriate legal 
formula:— 

Whereas certain journals have reviewed mv Hook entitled 
“A Frontiersman,” as if it wero a Novel to the grave detri¬ 
ment of its chances of Public favour. I, llocer Pocock, of 
Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare 
that my said Book is an Autobiography and a literal state¬ 
ment of facts, save that to avoid causing pain or injury certain 
names and dates have l>cen suppressed. And I make this 
solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same to 1 k> 
true and by virtue of the provisions of tho Statutory 
Declaration Act 18.15. 

We have not fallen into this horrible blunder in the 
review we hope to publish next week; but for the sake of 
others we reproduce the above with due solemnity. 


Tiie “ Photo Miniature ” this month is devoted to the 
subject of press-photography, and seeks to point the way 
to the American journalist who works with a camera. In 
case of murder, the spot, he is informed, is so closely 
guarded by the police that intimate photography is 
difficult. “It is greatly to be desired that a picture 
should be obtained of the room in which the crime was 
committed, of the murderer, or the suspected party, and 
of the victim, if possible.” Tact and small change are 
here more, helpful than a blameless life. And with these 
it is not hard to obtain police permission to photograph the 
criminal in his cell. The American editor “ invariably 
wants pictures of accidents,” and “ he will be a spry press 
photographer ” who can get word of an accident and 
arrive in time to snapshot the horrible details. We are 
given a mild illustration of the profitable accident. “An 
accident of this kind makes good 1 copy ’ for the press 
photographer,” we are told in a footnote. But how rarely 
do we have the good fortune to encounter a railway 
engine which h;is hurst through the overhead station and 
is sprawling on its stomach in the roadway below! 


Mn. Richard Hardino Davis, it appears, has committed 
himself to tbe rash statement that he will write no more 
novels. In the future he intends to devote himself to 
play writing, apparently because a friend of his is said to 
have earned ten times as much by his plays as Mr. Davis 
has earned by his novels. Mr. Davis would seem to be 
very certain of his own powers. It is not at all unlikely 
that Mr. Davis the playwright will find Mr. Davis the 
novelist forgotten, in which case what remains but a 
return to the old occupation? We need not refer to tbe 
questions of temperament or art, for these do not come in, 
we must suppose. 


The dead hand still lives in “ Punch,” and tears will 
mingle with the laughter of those who admire the clean 
swift lines of the full-page picture of the novice at the 
provincial race-meeting. In the middle of the picture, 
though least prominent of the four figures, is one with 
rakish hat, cigar in the corner of the mouth, and a twisted 
Bmile on the lips—Phil May. He laughed at all things, 
including himself. But there is something pathetic in 
the sight of Phil May laughing at himself—as it were--in 
the grave. 
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The “ British Weekly ” is authorised to declare that the 
writer of the “ MS. in a Red Box ” is the Rev. J. A. 
Hamilton, Congregational Minister at Penzance. The 
story of the discovery is told by his friend, the Rev. W. 
Wood, of Newport, Fife, who some time ago had the MS. 
in his possession, and knew that it had been sent to some 
London publisher, whose name he did not know. Thus 
he continues:— 

Later in tho evening I remembered that I had a number of 
letters I wanted to destroy before leaving for tho South. I 
sat tearing them up, and throwing them into a waste-paper 
basket I came upon one from Mr. Hamilton, and toro it in 
two. I was just going to tear it again when I thought, “ I 
wonder if that is the letter in which Hamilton mentions the 
name of the publisher to whom he had sent his novel.” 1 
looked and read, “The MS. now lies with John Lane, of the 
Bodtey Head.” At this point I began to get excited. My 
friend’s MS. had been returned by me to him in March. The 
article in the newspaper stated that the mysterious MS. had 
been received by John Lano in April. This letter was dited 
the 9th May. 


Mb. Wood, coming to Loudon, lead an intervie.v with 
Mr. Lane’s manager, who was cold and suspicious at first. 
But after lunch at the Monico “ it was established beyond 
all doubt that the author of the ‘ M.S. in a Red Box ’ was 
the Rev. John A. Hamilton, of Penzance ; but as the book 
was then nearing publication, Mr. Jenkins undertook the 
responsibility of keeping Mr. Lane in ignorance of the 
identity of the author until the book was published.” 
This looks fairly conclusive, though one would like to 
have Mr. Lane’s confirmation. 


Bibliographical. 

With reference to a recent note of mine, a clerical corre¬ 
spondent in the country asks me to say what is the 
objection to the word “ reliable,” and why it should be 
stamped out any more than the word “ deniable.” “ The 
word ‘ rely he observes, “ is found in the English Bible, 
though originally what Skeat calls ‘a barbarous com¬ 
pound.’ Two words are better than one, because they 
always take on shades of meaning, and so the language is 
enriched. In the word ‘ trustworthy ’ there is implied 
something more of the moral element than in ‘ reliable.’ 
One says of a cricketer that ‘ he is a beautiful bat, but not 
very reliable.’ It seems to me that in such a case the 
word is more appropriate than ‘ trustworthy’ would be.” 
Undoubtedly “reliable” has taken on a meaning of its 
own, and, if we regard words simply as so many means by 
which humanity expresses its thoughts, we need not 
bother about their origin. But obviously “ reliable ” and 
“ deniable ” do not stand on the same plane. “ Deniable ” 
means “ can be denied ” ; “ reliable ” is used as meaning 
“can be relied upon ”—a different shade of meaning. As 
a verbal counter, of course, “ reliable ” has its uses ; but 
as a bit of verbal coinage it cannot be defended. 

We are to have biographies of Lady Diana Beauclerc, 
and Miss Anna Swanwick, as well as the Love Letters of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. The last-named will be edited by 
Miss Julia Ward Howe, who, it will be remembered, has 
already written a short biography of her countrywoman. 
The Memoirs, including the Autobiography, of Margaret 
Fuller came out in 1852, with notices by Emerson and 
Channing. There is also a biography by T. W. Higginson. 
Miss Swanwick is best known, probably, as a translator of 
.Eschylus, Schiller, and Goethe; her biographer will no 
doubt succeed in drawing attention to her books on mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects, such as “An Utopian Dream,” “ Poets 
the Interpreters of their Age,” and “ Evolution and the 
Religion of the Future.” Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s account 
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of Lady D. Beauclerc should prove informing to the very 
many people who are unacquainted with the latter’s 
illustrative designs for Buerger’s “Leonora” (1796 and 
1809), and her drawings for Dryden’s “Fables” (1797). 
Some of these will no doubt be reproduced in Mrs. 
Erskine’s volume. 

It is pleasant to note that there is to be a shilling 
edition of Calverley’s “ Fly-Leaves,” for one would like 
all good literature to be within the reach of the most 
slender purse. The little but precious book bad its first 
and second editions in 1872; it did not reach its tenth 
thousand till 1884. In the following year it was re¬ 
published in one volume along with the “ Verses and 
Translations." Another welcome new edition is that of 
Stevenson’s “ Virginibus Puerisque,” which was first 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul in 1881. It was after¬ 
wards transferred to Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who 
issued the second edition in 1887. In those days 
R. L. S.’s books did not “ move ” very rapidly. 

Talking of Stevenson, I have not observed, in connection 
with Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s “ Stevensoniana,” any 
reference to the fact that a short set of “Stevensoniana ” 
— “ being a reprint of various literary and pictorial 
miscellany ” (mV) “ associated with R. L. S , the man 
and his work ”—was published in New York three years 
ago. Apparently the set ran to half a dozen little 
pamphlets (almost leaflets) only. 

The re-issue of Hawker’s “ Cornish Ballads and other 
Poems” reminds one that the “Poetical Works” of 
Hawker were brought out so recently as 1899 under the 
editorship of Mr. A. Wallis. They had been preceded in 
1893 by the “ Prose Works,” edited by J. G. Godwin, 
who bad published a life of their author in 1879. The 
present re-issue of the poems, and the coming re-issue of 
the prose, will be, I gather, a family affair and “autho¬ 
rised.” The new Life of Hawker by Mr. C. E. Byles will 
also have the benediction of the family. 

Very welcome indeed is the “ Bibliography of tlie 
Historical Works of Dr. Creighton (late Bishop of London), 
Dr. Stubbs (late Bishop of Oxford), Dr. S. R. Gardiner, 
and the late Lord Acton,” edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by Dr. W. A. Shaw. It should prove eminently 
useful to many people, being very full, and, so far as I 
have tested it, accurate. Dr. Shaw records not only 
original and edited volumes, but addresses, lectures, articles, 
essays, and reviews. He has bad the valuable assistance 
in this work of Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Gardiner, the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, Dr. C. H. Firth, tho present Lord Acton, 
Mr. R. V. Lawrence, and Mr. T. F. Wetherell, the last- 
named of whom has been of special service in tracing the 
late Lord Acton’s unsigned contributions to periodicals. 
These, it would seem, were very much more numerous 
than was generally known. 

I am asked by a correspondent at Bideford to tell him 
whether Mr. W. H. Hudson’s book, “ The Purple Land 
that England Lost: Travels and Adventures in the Banda 
Oriental, South America: a Romance,” is in print. I 
have good authority for saying that the work (which was 
published by Messrs. S. Low & Co. in 1885) is now out of 
print and scarce. The same correspondent desires to 
know who is the publisher of Mr. Arthur Symons’ trans¬ 
lation of “ L’Assommoir.” That work was “ printed,” so 
the title-page tells us, “ by the Lutetian Society for 
private distribution among its members.” Strictly 
speaking, therefore, it has never been “ published ” 
at all. 

Mr. J. C. L. Clark, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
kindly writes: “To your interesting list of Mr. Henley’s 
publications in book form, in the Academy for July 18, 
permit me to add his essay on Fielding, which occupies 
pages v. to xli. in the sixteenth volume of the complete 
Fielding published last year by Messrs. Croscup and 
Sterling Co., of New York.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Sidelights on History. 

A Catalogue or Letters and other Historical Documents 
Exhibited in the Library at Welbeck. Compiled by 
S. Arthur Strong, Librarian to the House of Lords. 
With Portraits ana Numerous Facsimiles. (John Murray. 
£2 2s.) 

In setting out upon the compilation of this handsome 
volume, Mr. Strong intended “ to trace the course of 
history as it has passed over Welbeck.” On the whole, as 
we shall show, the result of his enterprise is exceedingly 
entertaining; but it must be confessed that it was with 
something of an effort that we read what is presented 
as the main portion of the book, that which precedes the 
appendices. It is pleasant to look upon the handwritings 
of persons so famous as Edward the Confessor, James II., 
Hobbes, Dean Swift, Joseph Addison, William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, and Edmund Burke; but when that is said 
we have touched upon the most interesting aspect of the 
main compilation. History as it passed over Welbeck 
is diligently traced by Mr. Strong; but the track has wide 
gaps. Between the letters there are frequently long 
intervals of time; the documents are not in any sense 
a continuous narrative, and none of them is of high 
historical importance. To say this is not to blame Mr. 
Strong. It is only to indicate the nature of the materials 
that were to his hand. In short, whilst the letters he has 
published will be useful as what are called footnotes 
to history, it is only here and there that they move either 
to curiosity or to mirth. One is very glad to meet the 
Bishop of Peterborough of 1711. He seems to have been 
a sorely ill-used prelate; but he bore his adversities with a 
buoyancy worthy of the hunting parsons of Devonshire in 
whom Mr. Blackmore delighted.— 

I am ont of a considerable summe of Ready Money [he 
wrote to Lord Oxford]: my Circumstances are not like 
Ministers in first places, so y* My Lord unlesse I can depend 
upon the punctual! payment of the Queen's allowances every 
six months to which I add too much of my own, I am sure 
you are too much my Friend to expose me to inconveniences 
abroad, and that you will restore mee to York Buildings, 
my Bottle of Clarett and Dr. Swift, I take it for an ill 
Omen. 

Shortly afterwards, from Ratisbon, the Bishop was able 
to report himself better charged. His hands were frozen, 
and he was hardly awake; but— 

My comfort is y* Princes of Germany better bred than we 
are provide me with meat enough, A Tockai in abundance, 

A are so well instructed in our affairs that they drink your 
health to me in most unreasonable Brimmers. 

Although it is in an appendix that he makes his chief 
appearance, the Duke of Newcastle is the real hero of the 
book. During the reign of ChaSles II. it was generally 
felt by anxious observers that the country, as usual, was 
going to the dogs. The Duke was disposed to share the 
apprehension; but he was not content to withdraw into 
privacy, there to be maudlin about the days of the great 
ones gone for ever and ever by. Instead of weakly 
yielding to despair, the Duke, though conscious that he 
was no scholar, having but “ seldome or Ever reade 
anye Bookes,” systematically wrote a treatise instructing 
the King in the art of sovereignty. After a chapter on 
the Militia, penetrating in a measure which no critic of 
the modern War Office could surpass, he went very 
thoroughly into ecclesiastical affairs. He did not mince 
matters. What, he asked in effect, did Charles take 
himself to be ? Was he a monarch or a registrar ? Lest 


the King should be hazy in his ideas, the Duke spread 
out the elements of the problem.— 

Monarchy is Govemmento In Olieef off the whole BoJye 
Poletick, In all Itts partes, & Capaseties by one Person 
only. 

So that iff eyther the whole body Poletick bee under anye 
pretence governed in cheef by more than one generally Itt Is 
no monarchy. 

Ther bee towe mayne Partes off Every Body Poletick 
Kspetialye amongeste Christians, vid: the State Civill, & 
the State Ecclesiasticall. 

Iff both these states or partes off the Body Poletick bee note 
governed In cheef by one, & the same Person, theye can 
nott bee sayde to bee partes off the same Monarchy. 

Both these states are nott nor can nott be Govemde In 
cheef by one & the same Person wher the state Ecclesiasti¬ 
call Is eyther Popishe, or Presbyterian. 

Because the State Ecclesiasticall, iff Itt bee Popishe, will 
bee governde In Cheefe, by none butt the Pope ; Ande iff Itt 
bee Presbyterian Itt will bee Govemde In Cheefe by none, 
butt Itt selfe. the one rid : Popery introdnsinge another 
Soverayne ; A the other vid Presbytry Erectynge another 
Sovereignity In the same body Poletick, & consequentlye 
theye are both off them Destructive unto monarchy. 

This thesis the Duke worked out with cogency. 
Already His Majesty’s predecessors had redeemed them¬ 
selves from “ the slavery of the Conclave,” and thus there 
had been a sound settlement with the Pope; but was the 
King quite clear in his mind as to the dangers which 
lurked in Presbytery ? Being in doubt on that question, 
the Duke paused to explain the situation. Presbytery, he 
said, was “ Indeed a Bondage so much worse & more 
Ignominius then Popery, by howe much Itt Is worse to 
bee subiecte to many Tirants than to one Ande by 
howe much Itt Is less Ignominius for a King to be a 
Vasall to a foreyne Prince, then to the meaneste off his 
owne subiects.” Ecclesiastical energy, therefore, should 
be a monopoly of the Church of England. ' That admirable 
body had been instituted by the Apostles, approved by 
the Primitive Christians, and established by tne Princes 
and Parliaments of our own kingdom; it pretended “ to 
no power over the King at all, nor no power under the 
King neither, but from him, and by him ”; it taught 
“ active obedience to all lawfull commands, and passive 
obedience even to those commands that are not lawfull, so 
the authority commanding be not unlawfull.” That was 
the Church for Charles and Merry England! “There¬ 
fore,” urged the Duke, “ establish the Church of England ; 
and thus shall your Majesty be not only absolute King 
but Pope within your dominions,” while the people at 
large would have “an easy and sweet government in 
comparison of the other two most tyrannical governments, 
either Popery or Presbytery.” All the clergy were to be 
strictly orthodox, and only they were to be allowed to 
preach or to teach. Lecturers were to be suppressed: 

“ Your Majesty knows by too woeful experience that these 
lectorers have preached your Majesty out of your King¬ 
dom.” The Bishops were to “ look carefully unto school¬ 
masters ”: weavers had been teaching and expounding 
the Bible in petty schools, “ which hath added much lo 
our miseries.” Then, his Majesty must keep a close 
watch over girls. “ If they be infected with a weaver’s 
doctrine at first, they will infect their husbands after¬ 
wards. Therefore, no teaching of schools, either petty or 
grammar schools, but such as the Bishops shall allow of 
and think fit.” Besides keeping down lecturers and 
weavers, the King was to hold the literati in restraint. 
Books of controversy were to be writ in Latin. “ Else 
the people would be overheated, for controversy is a civil 
war with the pen, which pulls out the sword soon after¬ 
wards.” His Majesty “must look betimes to it as soon 
as it peeps towards sedition; for in the beginnings it is 
easy to suppress that which, when it hath taken a head, 
may suppress your Majesty." 

Even in these early days England was not without a 
Fiscal Question. The essential problem was not unlike 
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that which is now engaging earnest attention. In his 
treatise for the instruction of the King the Duke of 
Newcastle showed himself to be a statesman of open 
mind.— 

I have harde [lie wrote] much discourse oil free trade whatt 
greate advantage thatt woulde bee for the C'omon wealth, 1 
have harde much of this discourse both in l’arlamente & 
onto off Parlamcnto disputed hottleye, both pro, and ('on, & 
by merchantts, -Butt 1 coulde never hecr Itt well resolvede I 
am share never settled. 

Still, although there was no formal science of international 
economics, it would never do to let things drift; and the 
Duke was unmistakably in favour of retaliation. ‘ ‘ Threaten 
a warr to your Neighbors iff tbeye doe nott doe your 
Subieets right,” he wrote to the King. It was to be no 
mere war of tariffs, such as Mr. Disraeli subsequently saw 
to be the mode of international struggles in the future. 
The King was to issue “ letters of marte,” and the captains 
of the ships thus commissioned were to despoil the enemy 
thoroughly. Recently Mr. Asquith dropped a hint about 
some method of retaliation other than that which found 
favour with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lansdowne; 
Mr. Balfour interpreted the hint as meaning war of the 
simple blood-and-iron kind; and Mr. Asquith did not 
gainsay the Minister. He must now be much fortified by 
finding that his solution of the fiscal problem has sanction 
in the writings of a great statesman of so many generations 
ago. It is not upon that Liberal leader alone, however, 
that the work of the Duke throws encouragement.— 

Trade muste bee considerde, that the merchante mayo 
Kxporte, more than Importe, that lice C'arrye outc more 
Comodeties than hee bringea In . . . thatt lice sells more 

then hee byes, it then Itt Is moste sertoyne thatt the King- 
domne rnuste bee full off moneye, tho Staple Comodeties off 
the Kingdomc, as Leade, Tron, Tin. Cloth it mauve moro 
Comodeties off Greate Valcowe ;—Itt Is trade it Trallick thatt 
fills the Kingdome with moncye ;—Itt Is nott settingo hyer 
valewes uppon moneye thatt doth anve good, or debasinge off 
It, those are butt Shiftes for presente Tunics it doth much 
hurte afterwarde, besides the Discreditt off Itt,—& 110110 butt 
poore A necesetated Princes will doe Itt. 

Now, those who sit in Parliament, or read the debates 
there, have within recent weeks been affirming that 
Mr. Chamberlain has never yet disclosed in detail what 
his notions really are ; but these commentators, some of 
whom are on one side of the House and some on the other, 
are quite wrong. While all London has been content with 
what it has been hearing and reading within the four-mile 
radius, Mr. Chamberlain has been quietly having the 
details of his proposition authoritatively expounded 
through an elaborate serial essay on economics in the 
“ Birmingham Daily Post ”; and the policy which the 
country at large supposes he has still to formulate is 
founded on tho very theory of exports and imports which 
the Duke of Newcastle impressed upon Charles II.! We 
would fain go on reciting tho Duke’s ideas, which are 
remarkably similar to those secretly held by many in the 
present day, though not often published ; but considera¬ 
tions of space forbid. Let us close with the Duke’s 
injunction in regard to times of peace.— 

When ynur Ma' 1 ' Is well sctlcd In vour Throne, A- all 
your Kingdomes In oliedience iV Peace A your 11 a'" good 
somes In your Purse, then I should lmmblyc advise your 
Ma ,,c to have a warr with one of the Greate Kinges. . . . 

When a Xofte A longe Peace makes a Sivell warr, fomented by 
Devines A Lawc-vcares, for the People rnuste bee busied with 
something.', or Eke they*? will Undo worke them selves, 
though to the Built off tho Kingdome, Therefore tlier Is 
nothingo like a forrou warr, For your Ma ,ic * Safteye A Honor, 
for the good off your People and Kingdomes,—Ande so the 
Create God Ever Bless, Prosper, A Preserve you. 

Air. Strong says that the Duke of Newcastle’s treatise 
displays “ a truly English contempt for theory.” That is 
a strange comment. The treatise is aglow with fervid 
'tagonism to certain theories, or feelings, or movements. 


that are undefined ; hut in itself it is brimming over with 
theories. Whether these are right or wrong is another 
question, not within our province; but it is notable that 
some of the Duke’s thoughts, all of which he expressed 
with surprising lucidity and force, are coming into vogue 
again. 


A Home of Simplicity. 


Chota Nagpore. By F. B. Bradley-Birt. With an Intro¬ 
duction by the Right Hon. the Earl of Northbrook. 

Illustrated. (Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Palmerstonian invitation, “Now let us look up the 
condemned place on the map,” could not be followed in 
the case of Chota Nagpore if the map were in the Young 
Student’s Atlas of the reviewer’s schooldays. There is 
reason for this, since, lying though it does in the south¬ 
west corner of Bengal, Chota Nagpore proper “ is still 
without a single line of rail.” Yet our civilisation is 
there, presenting, as Lord Northbrook justly says, a 
contrast to primitive customs which the reader of these 
pages “ is not likely to forget.” 

To discharge at once a debt which the modest exclusion 
of his personal • affairs from a volume inspired by a 
residence in Chota Nagpore of two and a half years 
might cause us to forget, we heartily compliment Mr. 
Bradley-Birt on his delightful blend of folk-lore, race- 
portraiture and examples of quaint renderings of the art 
of life. The one thing we regret is the absence of a 
glossary, as at least a hundred native terms are scattered 
through the work. 

Before we touch on the more picturesque matter before 
us we observe that innumerable tribes and castes people 
Chota Nagpore. 

Of these the IIos seem almost too good to be true. The 
Ho women are incomparable in Chota Nagpore, “ generously 
built, tell, overtopping the men,” and clad in a single, 
becoming, red-bordered white garment, of which the long 
strip hanging over the shoulder adds “ its touch of grace 
to all their movements.” The marriage price or pan of 
one of these paragons is reckoned, alas, in so many head 
of cattle that spinsterhood is endemic among them. 
Their sweetness and sensitiveness as wives could not be 
exceeded, though the competitor were another Haru out 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan. “ There is a saying among 
them that for the woman reproved by her husband 
‘ nothing remains but the water at the bottom of the 
well.’” 

“ The oldest and most characteristic race . . . are the 
Kols ” ; to us the Santals appear the most interesting. 
The pick of the Kols is the Munda tribe, sinewy creatures 
“ of the darkest brown,” of whom the girls’ ears, like 
the ears of Captain Webster’s Solomon Islanders, “are 
distorted almost beyond recognition by huge earrings 
that pierce the lobe, and smaller ones that ornament them 
all round.” The Mundas have an instinct for the dance 
that a humorist might describe as positively planetary. 
“I well remember,” says our author, “seeing a Munda 
boy and girl who had been at it steadily for ten hours 
with only slight intervals for rest and refreshment.” The 
Santal youth have a dance employed at weddings—the 
Pak Don—in which the ladies have nothing to do but 
look on while “ wearing no clothes hut a loin-cloth and 
rows of jangling hells as anklets . . . they flourish aloft 
their swords and shields or spring into the air whirling 
round at the same time with a savage and unearthly 
yell.” Like the ears of Munda m&idens, this dance recalls 
a very different environment —Zululand to wit; but the 
Zulu War dance, as described in “ Cetywayo and his 
White Neighbours” (1*82), had a grandeur, inspired by 
a natural genius for song and battle, beside which the 
Santal's performance seems trivial and ignorant, despite 
its energy well fortified by haria, or rice beer. 
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Still his jangling ankles and discordant yell are more 
eloquent of what separates us from the Santal than are 
(say) his cups made each out of one large sal leaf. They 
announce the- primitive as distinct from the unprogressive; 
they wake up his kingdom of folk-lore. 

That kingdom is a very curious one; and we had Sir 
George Campbell’s word for it (circa 1887) that the 
Sontals, as he called them, might have left it for 
Christianity if they had not found the Holy Dove (to 
speak emblematically) did not control the Christian’s 
actions sufficiently to warrant their repudiation of the 
Centipede and Tortoise whom they thank for the first 
dry land in the world. 

A woman is said to have spoiled our world after the 
making of man; but in Santal mythology the woman as 
mischief-maker goes further hack. She is the female 
spirit Malin Budhi, who was entrusted by Thakur, the 
Supreme Being, with the task of making the forms of two 
human beings. She succeeded, but when ordered to 
fetch the human spirit from Thakur’s house she disobeyed 
and brought the bird spirit, because the former was out of 
reach on a rafter, she being a short spirit. Hence the 
first human beings became birds who flew disconsolately 
over the waters of a landless world, seeking a home. The 
Supreme Being, who seems to have been lacking in 
resource, accepted useless assistance from Sole Hako (a 
fish), the crab, and the earthworm. Then the centipede 
proposed that the tortoise should be the Atlas of the 
occasion ; so upon the tortoise, chained with four iron 
chains, the earthworm deposited enough earth to form 
an island. On this island the female bird laid eggs, which 
hatched a boy and a girl, who were taught to make rice 
beer. 

That is a legend which has a good deal of cunning 
mixed with its naivete. England would be submerged, 
we fancy, boasted ale such a pedigree. The critic must 
note, too, the mixture of unkindness and large tolerance 
which go to the legend. The innocent tortoise is condemned 
to servitude without respite, and a creature whom, with 
our rooted aversion for legs exceeding “ the number of 
Hermes,” we usually loathe, poses as the adviser of 
heaven. 


The Mundas call the Supreme Being “ Sing Bonga.” 
He is the sun, and Chandor, the moon, is his wife. Once 
she was faithless, so he cut her in two, and repented. 
Hence “ he allowed her at times to shine forth in her full 
beauty, though the fact that she was once cut in half 
could never be wholly obliterated.” Oddly enough, Sing 
Bonga’s campaign of cunning against some rebellious 
divinities, who turned his white crow-messenger black, 
account for “ a Munda version of Alfred and the cakes.” 
We will not repeat it, but observe that he played a bitter 
parody on the Christian concept of a propitiatory sacrifice. 
The result of his entrance into a furnace, in his enactment 
of the part of sacrifice, was that he emerged absolutely 
scatheless, “ while streams of gold and silver and precious 
stones poured out on to the ground.” Nothing easier, 
then, than to persuade his rebellious male subjects to 
enter the furnace en masse, as Hansel and Grettel 
persuaded the witch to enter the oven. Once there, they 
aid not get out; their wives were ordered to blow the 
bellows, and when they mourned their cremated husbands 
they were out of pity allowed to wander about Chota 
Nagpore as bhuts or ghosts. 

In Sing Bonga we note yet again how human beings 
are fundamentally unable to grasp the concept of divine 
supremacy. The Santals’ Supreme Being is taught by a 
centipede, and the Mundas 1 victorious god allows his 
messenger’s complexion and that of all its descendants to 
be permanently changed for the worse by some rebels 
whom he exterminates by a trick. Christianity would, 
however, own to inconsistencies equally striking if it were 
not for the art of theology. The omen—that royal 
road to reckoning—is picturesquely evident in Chota 


Nagpore. The ojha or soothsayer capitalises it and 
grows fat:— 

If anyone’s crops or cattle or relatives are bewitched 
. . . he may resort to the ordeal of planting grains of 
damp rice for each of the villagers, and he or she whose 
grain is found to have sprouted during the night is the guilty 
sorcerer or witch. Or he may plant branches of trees on the 
edge of a tank, and the one whose branch fades first is guilty 
of the sin of witchcraft. Or ... he can pour oil over a 
quantity of sal leaves and rub them in his hand, reading at 
last in their distorted shapes . . . the name of him with 

whom lies the power of the evil eye. 

There we have in full bloom the upas tree that poisons 
science. It is a reminder of our own witch-testing, and 
whole novels of blackmailing are legible (if we will) upon 
the hands at which that soothsayer peers. No wonder that 
the Santals have not even science enough to count:— 

Failing a calendar to mark the time, they tie a number of 
knots on a piece of string. . . . Each morning one of 

the knots is untied, until the last is reached, when the parties 
know that the wedding day has come. Invitations to the 
villagers . . . consist of a similar string of knots, so that 

they, too, by striking off one each day, can arrive at the date 
fixed. 

It would be easy to run on indefinitely. We must pause, 
however, after dropping a typographical tear over the Raja 
who signed away nearly all his possessions while he 
thought he was merely showing off a much-praised scrawl 
of which his fleecers affected to be dying to have a sight. 
He is dead, and, if we are not mistaken, a potent cure for 
the simplicity of Chota Nagpore exists in a coalfield that 
in 1901 yielded coal to the value of about four million 
rupees. 


Lamb Again. 

The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by William 

Macdonald. In twelve vols. Vols. I., H., VI., VII. 

(Dent. 3s. 6d. per vol. net.) 

Something falls to be said, to use a phrase of which 
Mr . Macdonald is very fond, concerning this edition of 
Lamb. Four out of the twelve volumes have now been 
published, enough to give us a flavour of Mr. Macdonald’s 
quality, though not enough to give us an opportunity of 
testing the value of the additional Lamb matter which 
Mr . Macdonald promises. The volumes before us contain 
“The Essays of Elia,” “The Last Essays of Elia,” 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School” and “The Adventures of 
Ulysses,” and the “ Tales from Shakspeare.” 

It may be said at once that Mr. Macdonald is a com¬ 
petent editor. He has a real and quite personal apprecia¬ 
tion of Lamb, united with a wide knowledge of the 
failings of other editors. But we feel that he has made a 
good deal too much of the failings of others, and though 
me general preface is interesting enough in its way, it 
strikes a note somewhat too pugnacious and too assertive. 
Speaking of “ laborious and emulous Editors,” Mr. Mac¬ 
donald writes: “ But that each of these Editors should 
have something important to say in disparagement of his 
predecessors and in praise of himself, is manifestly no 
anomaly, but a Law of Nature which no well-disposed 
person would seek to run counter to. The present Editor, 
being extremely well-disposed to all mankind, conforms 
gladly, and will try to do so to everybody’s satisfaction.” 
So Mr. Macdonald proceeds to point out, at great length 
and with considerable repetition, the errors and short¬ 
comings of Talfourd and Moxon, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt and 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the late Mr. R. H. Shepherd and 
Canon Ainger. Now we conceive that it is not the duty 
of an editor to run head down at other editors; let errors 
be corrected by all means, and let the better method 
replace the worse, but we are not prejudiced in favour of 
the new because it makes somewhat laborious merriment 
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at the expense of the old. Yet Mr. Macdonald does do 
justice to the work of Mr. Shepherd, which, indeed, he 
could hardly have failed to do. It is on Canon Ainger 
that he pours forth his undiluted ridicule, and ridicule, 
we are sorry to say, not free from venom. Canon Ainger’s 
“little,” according to Mr. Macdonald, “ has somehow been 
transformed—by the casual and imitative testimony of 
many careless voices—into an unconscionable magnitude 
of imputed merit, specialism, official authority, almost 
of exclusive proprietorship in subject of Charles Lamb.” 
And this “disproportionate recognition” has led Mr. 
Macdonald to this remarkable conclusion :— 

For myself, it lias led mo to surmise that in the story of 
Aaron’s rod only half of the miracle has really Is en recorded : 
and I now believe that not only was the rod of Aaron no more 
miraculous-looking than the other rods, at first, but also that 
the serpent into which it changed was itself no bigger than 
any of tho other serpents—and yet it had the credit and 
pleasure of swallowing them all, every living stick. 

It is true, no doubt, that the “ Eversley ” Lamb has until 
recently been accepted as the best edition, possibly on 
insufficient grounds, but it is also true, as Mr. Macdonald 
admits, that Canon Ainger was the first editor to bring out 
the autobiographical material in Lamb’s works, and further, 
that he was the first to arrange the poems, and the service 
was a signal one, in chronological order. We are not 
prepared to defend Canon Ainger against the charge of an 
unreasonable moral censorship, but we feel very strongly 
that Mr. Macdonald's attack goes too far, and is likely 
enough to blind some readers to his own merits as an 
editor of Lamb. 

The second volume of Mr. Macdonald’s edition is prefaced 
by a Memoir of Charles Lamb, a pleasant and sympathetic 
piece of writing, though curiously overloaded in parts with 
laboured and dragging phrases. Writing of Lamb’s 
contributions to Leigh Hunt’s “Reflector”—contributions 
so individual and perfect that Mr. Macdonald assumes 
them to have killed the magazine—Mr. Macdonald says:— 

However, the things had appeared, and that wa9 the great 
matter. For Lamb thereby had got rid of them; and his 
generation had, by that protertion, so far got hold of him. It 
began to apprehend, in its more observant, more critical dis¬ 
cernments, that here was a spirit of rare personality and 
integral intellect exploiting itself casually, in vagaries of 
pseudonymous humour, and unpremeditated starts of intel¬ 
lectual splendour, luminous and steady as the empyrean. 

That is a kind of writing of which we cannot have too 
little ; it drags both to ear and tongue. But as a rule Mr. 
Macdonald keeps himself more in hand. 

In the matter of notes Mr. Macdonald is frugal; the two 
first volumes have only twenty pages each. But they are 
fit and interesting notes, sometimes resolving themselves 
into appreciative little disquisitions on particular essays. 
That on “ Imperfect Sympathies,” for instance, is charac¬ 
teristic. Says Mr. Macdonald :— 

All the world has praised it, and a Scottish editor is, for an 
obvious reason, in a peculiar degree challenged to add his 
word. Let me say at once that I yield to nobody in my 
admiration of Lamb just here, and find in this Essay rare 
proofs of his mental penetration, liis tact, and his dominating 
kindliness of heart. Its genesis and intention have, I think, 
usually been misunderstood. It would be too long to demon¬ 
strate here how self-evident it is that Lamb aimed in this 
disquisition to make his countrymen feel a little more at ease 
than they might otherwise have felt on the score of those 
lillle mental defects of theirs, and those incurable failles of 
character . . . which made them, good fellows as they 

were at heart, show rather poorly .as he must have seen! 
against the more gifted and strongly-formed characters who 
came among them occasionally from the better side of the 
Tweed. All Lamb is in this part of the Essay; in tho 
kindness of its intention, and in the cunning of its execution. 

Mr. Macdonald is evidently a very earnest Scot. 

There remain the illustrations to be noted. We have 
°tir, selves r>° desire to see Lamb illustrated at all, but if 
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it had to be done, perhaps no one better equipped than 
Mr. C. E. Brock could have been found for the work. His 
drawings have refinement and humour. More interesting, 
however, to our thinking, are the illustrations reproduced 
in “ Tales from Shakspeare.” The completed work was 
published in two volumes, “ embellished by Copper 
Plates.” These plates Lamb considered a blot upon the 
book, but nowadays they are of very considerable interest. 
Whether they were drawn by William Mulready and 
engraved by William Blake or both drawn and engraved 
by Blake is an open question still, but certainly the hand 
of Blake seems very plain in some of them, much plainer 
than in the twelve rarer small plates, also reproduced, 
which have been ascribed to him in some quarters. 

This edition of Mr. Macdonald's is excellently printed 
and produced. It is, what it is evidently designed to be, 
a very good edition for the general reader. It is not a 
student’s edition, but it is one that lovers -of Lamb will 
be glad to have upon their shelves. 


South Wales. 

Highways and Byways in South Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 

(Macmillan. Gs.) 

Too heavy for the knapsack, this latest addition to the 
admirable “ Highways and Byways ” series is fitter for 
armchair reading. Good reading, too, for Mr. Bradley 
writes with complete knowledge and a perfect enthusiasm, 
to which a spice of humour gives that brightness which 
we do not look for in the ordinary guide-book. If he errs, 
it is in the direction of garrulity, but he has method even 
in that, and knows how to mix his varied ingredients of 
history, legend, anecdote, description and characteristic 
comment to suit the taste of readers who have not at their 
fingers’ ends the clues to that most confusing of all 
histories, the Welsh. 

There are no bounds to Mr. Bradley’s admiration of the 
River Wye, particularly of its higher reaches, which skirt 
the county of Radnor on the south, and lead into one of 
the wildest districts in Great Britain. His account of 
those thinly peopled highlands is enough, if his book have 
the circulation it deserves, to send many holiday-seekers, 
pedestrian and cyclist, to explore regions as foreign to 
them as Siberia, though but six hours’ journey from 
London. Llandrindod, indeed, is becoming fashionable 
for its waters, but those who frequent it seldom penetrate 
the wilderness beyond. Mr. Bradley undertakes to say 
“ that between the sources of the Elan and the Vale of 
Towy, a proposing hermit might bury himself more 
effectively, ana see less of his fellow-creatures, than in any 
part of these islands that it is his privilege to know. 
And here too, the person who yearns after such experience 
might even forget his own language.” 

The author’s tour, omitting industrial Glamorganshire, 
is very comprehensive, and he touches judiciously on every 
matter of local interest. We rightly regard the Welsh aa 
a religious and thoughtful people, and it is worth 
remarking that our two finest religious poets, George 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan, were Welshmen. Herbert 
was of the North, but the Silurist sleeps within sound of 
the River Usk which he loved in his lifetime. 

When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 

And my sun sets where first it sprang in beams, 

I’ll leave behind me such a large, clear light. 

As shall redeem thee from oblivious night. 

But Vaughan’s sun is nowhere near its setting, and his 
grave by Fsk will yet be a place of pilgrimage for many 

feet. 

The literary associatioas of South Wales are choice 
rather than numerous. At Nantgwyllt, on the Elan, 
Shelley spent his first mad honeymoon. The previous 
year he had been at Cwm Elan, and it was remembered 
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by “ an old woman still alive in 1878,” that “ he used to 
amuse himself by descending the rushing torrent on a 
lank, and on one occasion she could recollect him sharing 
is narrow bark with a protesting cat.” There is a 
glimpse of the boyish spirit which showed itself in the 
last months of his life in his pistol-practice and billiards 
at Pisa. 

With the Vale of Towy is associated the memory of 
John Dyer, painter, poet, and parson, a true forerunner 
of the poets of nature who came nearly a century after 
his time. But, most typical son of Wales and poet true 
as the best of them, was Dafydd ap Gwylim, whose 
legendary grave is under a yew-tree at Strata Florida. 
His wild and tragic story is well told by Mr. Bradley 
here, and how fine his verses are may be judged from 
the specimens he quotes. Dafydd, it is astonishing to 
think, was contemporary with Chaucer. Mr. Johnes, of 
Havod, a contemporary of Shelley, translated his Ode to 
the North Wind, of which this is the first stanza 

Bodiless Glory of the sky 

That, wingless, footless, stern and loud, 

Leap’st on thy starry path on high, 

And chauntest ’mid the mountain cloud : 

Fleet as the wave and fetterless as light, 

Tell to my sinking heart, “mine is the dungeon’s night?” 

Almost might Shelley have written it. 

The last of our literary associations is with George 
Borrow. He came to the grave of Dafydd ap Gwylim 
and there “ took his hat off, and knelt down and kissed 
the root of the old yew-tree,” repeating in English a verse 
of the contemporary poet Gruffydd Grug’s ode :— 

Oh, tree of yew which here I see, 

By Ystrad Flur’s blest monastery, 

Beneath thee lies, by cold Death bound. 

The tongue for sweetness once renowned. 

Then, under the withered trunk of the same tree, and 
just four centuries later, comes the tribute of old George 
Borrow, still on his knees, with bared head and shaking 
with emotion:— 

Better for thee thy boughs to wave, 

Though scathed, above ap Gwylim’s grave. 

Than stand in pristine glory drest 
Where some ignobler bard doth rest. 

The numerous illustrations by Mr. Griggs are admirable 
in many ways, though we are sometimes unable to 
understand the lighting of his landscapes. They have 
imagination and artistic feeling, though they are by no 
means all equally successful. It must also be noted 
that the index is lamentably imperfect. 


take the Klondike trail, and Buck, who was an aristocrat 
and a king in his place, was kidnapped and packed off in 
a suffocating crate to Seattle. When he reached Seattle 
he was a raging demon, and there he met the man in the 
red sweater, the dog-breaker. When Buck was freed from 
the crate he found the man in the red sweater waiting 
with a club :— 

And Buck was truly a red-eyed devil, as he drew himself 
together for the spring, hair bristling, mouth foaming, a mad 
glitter in his blood-shot eyes. Straight at the man lie 
launched his one hundred and forty pounds of fury, surcharged 
with the pent passion of two days and nights. In mid air, 
just as his jaws were alxmt to close on the man, he received 
a shock that checked his body and brought his teeth together 
with an agonising clip. He whirled over, fetching the 
ground on liis back and side. 

And so the fight goes on until the knock-out blow comes and 
Buck is crumpled up senseless. He had learnt his lesson, 
the lesson of primitive law, but his spirit was not broken, 
and that spirit he developed in gradually gaining the 
mastership of the team into which he was sold. Very 
human and very real are Buck’s jealousies and strivings, 
yet we never feel that Mr. London is presuming upon us, 
for he approaches his task from the inside and gives us 
the simple and natural psychology of the dog. The 
impressions of the old luxurious life in the Santa Clara 
Valley faded away, and with knowledge of the law of 
Club and Fang came that sense of responsibility to duty 
and to the pack which makes a dog die in the traces 
rather than give in. And in this life “ the domesticated 
generations fell from him,” and he fought like forgotten 
ancestors:— 

They quickened the old life within him, and the old tricks 
which they had stamped into the heredity of the breed were 
his tricks. They came to him without effort or discovery, as 
though they had been his always. And when, on the still 
cold nights, he pointed his nose at a star and howled long 
and wolf-like, it was his ancestors, dead and dust, pointing 
nose at star and howling down through the centuries and 
through him. 

Gradually the call of the wild grew stronger and stronger, 
until at last, Buck’s adored master being dead, he took to 
the woods with the wolf-pack :— 

When the long winter nights come on and the wolves 
follow their meat into the lower valleys, he may be seen 
running at the head of the pack through the pale moonlight 
or glimmering borealis, leaping gigantic above his fellows, 
his great throat a-bcllow as he sings a song of the younger 
world, which is the song of the pack. 

In this story Mr. London has produced a book of real 
worth. 


Fiction. 

The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

■Mr. London has achieved a rare thing—he has written a 
• hook about a dog which is neither weak nor sentimental, 
a book which any reader who has ever known dogs 
intimately will feel at once to be essentially and artistically 
true. And this story of Buck is more than a record of 
certain experiences in a dog’s life, for it has a convincing 
and proper philoeophy, a recognition of the forces which 
have made for the integrity of the pack. In this Mr. 
London follows Mr. Kipliag; indeed, in some respects 
“ The Call of the Wild ” is toe book of a disciple. Yet it 
has sufficient force and individuality to need no apology. 

Mr. London takes a magnificent beast, a cross between 
a St. Bernard and a Scotch shepherd dog, and makes him 
an instrument in the search for gold in the Northland. 
There came to the Santa Clara Valley a call for dogs to 


Barbara Ladd. By G. D. Roberts. (Constable. 6s.) 

By this time, a novel that deals with the American War of 
Independence must have something striking about it to 
deserve notice at all. In America the subject is probably 
still of such absorbing interest as to command attention 
for itself ; but over here we look for something more in a 
story than the glorification of a patriotism that ceased to 
have any point for us in 1776. “ Barbara Ladd ” opens 

so well that it suggests the existence of that something 
more. Quite half the book, that half that deals with the 
childhood of the heroine, is full of promise; it is inte¬ 
resting, and it has a certain amount of literary feeling. 
But when Barbara grows up, when the scene of the story 
is transferred to New York, the interest drops into the 
dreariest commonplace. We do not find the very heartless 
coquetry of the extraordinarily beautiful Barbara half so 
fascinating as the author evidently does, and we grow 
horribly tired of her flashing eyes and her red lips and 
her wonderful hair. And the war details are just like the 
war details of every other book of the kind. Families are, 
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of course, divided against families, lovers against lovers ; 
it is needless to add that Barbara and her accepted lover 
have placed their sympathies in opposite camps. The 
weakest part of the book comes, perhaps, at the end, 
where the construction completely breaks down, and the 
feeblest of conclusions is arrived at hi consequence. The 
hero drags himself back to the home of his childhood, 
having been severely wounded in a skirmish; and the 
heroine opportunely goes out in her canoe and sees him 
fall fainting on the opposite bank of the lake. The rest 
is easy to guess, but in case there should be any doubt 
about what follows, we quote the hero’s impassioned speech 
on his return to consciousness :— 

“ Listen, my lady. I will draw sword no more in this 
uarrel. I have given my blood, my lands—I have given, as 
thought, my love—for a cause already lost, for a cause that 
I felt to be wrong from the day of Lexington. But whichever 
side wins, I will stay in my own country, if my country, when 
it is all over, will let me stay. When I am well enough to go 
away-- love, love, will you go with me, to return, when the 
fighting and the fury cease, to our own dear river and our 
own dear woods ? ” 

Everybody, of course, knows what happens when the 
wounded hero talks in this fluent way the moment his 
wounds have been dressed. 


Innocent of a Crime. By Captain Paul Witt. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The author has elaborated a simple story, and provided a 
hero of unique disposition. More than this, he has 
reverted to the stilted style reminiscent of the fluent 
English as it is sometimes taught in conversational 
grammars. The story is of a retired and wealthy English 
admiral who has taken up residence in a small fishing 
village on the French coast. He has an only son fond of 
dashing adventure with an audience, but green as the 
bay tree. Indeed, it is secretly hinted that the boy’s 
brain is weak, and no one is likely to dispute it. This 
son falls an easy prey to a “ ruse ” pilot who thinks, with 
the assistance of such a son-in-law, materially to advance 
his own social status. And so the boy is inveigled into 
marrying the pilot’s daughter. The Admiral, of course, 
is equal to the occasion and promptly disinherits his son ; 
billing the town, at the same time, to intimate that he 
will not he responsible for the runaway’s debts. How¬ 
ever, the young couple struggle along, their income 
increased by an expedient which the author apparently 
intends to be lucrative and convincing. At any rate, the 
hero goes to sea, buys an injudicious stock of fire-arms, 
and what more natural on his return than that he should 
instantly and accidentally shoot his wife ? And the rest 
of the book, some 250 pages, is filled with the imbecile 
procedure of French magistrates who ultimately stultify 
themselves by condemning the wretched boy to twenty 
years’ penal servitude. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Darrell of the Blessed Isles. By Irving Bacheller. 

By the author of “ Eben Holden.” The story opens in 
1835, when “ Brier Dale was a narrow clearing, and the 
horizon well up in the sky and to anywhere a day’s 
journey.” The narrative is mainly concerned with Darrell 
and the development of a boy in the days before culture 
had reached the rough back country of America. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Barlasch of the Guard. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

The story opens in Dantzig with a wedding in the year 
1812, and on the wedding day there drives through 
Dantzig in a carriage the Great Emperor. On the same 
night Barlasch of the Guard is quartered on the house of 
the bride’s father. “ ‘ Barlasch,’ he said curtly, holding 
out a long strip of blue paper, ‘ of the Guard. Once a 
sergeant. Italy, Egypt, the Danube.’ " The siege follows, 
and in the end Barlasch goes “ to his own people.” A 
vigorous and stirring book. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

His Master Purpose. By Harold Bindloss. 

Concerning a man of the North Country, of whom it 
was said: “ . . . it’s safer to counter an angry bull 

than a Thurstan of Crosbie Ghyil.” Thurstan owned a 
copper mine, and when it gave out he declined to accept 
certain overtures from the engineer of a speculative 
company. This decision was largely controlled by an 
unfortunate love-affair, which sent Thurstan to British 
Columbia. The story is adventurous and fairly virile, and 
ends with the words : “ Geoffrey Thurstan—I love you.” 
But the speaker was not the lady whom we meet in the 
first chapter. (Long. 6s.) 

Spendthrift Summer. By Margery Williams. 

By the author of “ The Late Returning.” The opening 
chapter suggests marital complications which ao not 
develop very far. In the third chapter a novelist called 
Kelvyn meets a woman, now married, whom he had 
known as a child, and says, after a quite improbable 
meeting: “You thought I was going to kiss you then. 
But I wasn’t going to do anything of the kind. I should 
have, if I had wanted to.” But the book is better than 
this scrap of dialogue would suggest, although the people 
in it have a curious standard of ordinary courtesy. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Tickencote Treasure. By William Le Queux. 

“ Being the Story of a Silent Man, a Sealed Script, and 
a Singular Secret.” This familiar type of story opens 
with the chance call of a seafaring man upon a physician 
who was acting “ as locum for a doctor named Bidwell ” 
in the Commercial Road. In the most casual way the 
seafaring man invites the doctor to go a voyage, and the 
doctor, equally casually, goes. The story is ingenious in 
Mr. Le Queux’s familiar manner. (Newnes. 6s.) 

Six Chapters of a Man’s Life. By Victoria Cross. 

By the author of “ Paula.” The author says in her 
preface: “ The following pages from a human life came 
into my hands after that life had ceased to be, and 
from the terrible story of reckless transgression and its 
punishment contained in them, it seemed to me that 
Humanity might learn some of those lessons which Life 
is ever striving to teach it.” The story is interesting in 
a somewhat neurotic way, but the conclusion is vitiated 
by the delirium of the two principal characters. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Co. 6s.) 

Conjuror’s House. By Stewart E. White. 

The sub-title reads : “ A Romance of the Free Forest,” 
and the author sets these words in the forefront of his 
book : “ Beyond the butternut, beyond the maple, beyond 
the white pine and the red, beyond the oak, the cedar, 
and the beech, beyond even the white and yellow birches 
lies a Land, and in that Land the shadows fall crimson 
across the snow.” The book deals with Northern traders, 
Indians, and so forth. (Methuen. 6s.) 

We have also received : “ A Metamorphosis,” by Richard 
Marsh (Methuen); “ A Rogue's Progress,” by Edwin 
Oliver (Treherne); “ Round Anvil Rock,” by Nancy 
Huston Banks (Macmillan). 
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Official Optimism. 

Some little time ago a French critic, in reviewing the works 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy, alluded to the “ official optimism ” 
of the English. If any phase of philosophic opinion can 
possibly he manipulated into official expression, it is 
clearly advantageous that it should be optimism rather 
than the reverse. In reality, however, philosophy from 
its very nature can never be contracted into any phase or 
form of official opinion whatsoever. For as soon as 
opinion becomes official in any manner it ceases to have 
any reference to abstract thought; it conforms, in short, 
to a doctrine of utility which is in its very essence a 
protest against the futility of abstraction. You cannot 
compel men to think in this manner or in that; you can 
only induce them to accept a plausible convention. You 
cannot, at the present day, force them even to write in a 
prescribed manner; you can only favour in your wisdom 
those who do. But the “ official ” doctrine will always 
have weight, and where Buch a doctrine is in existence 
authors like Thomas Hardy, who read from life a dark and 
terrible denial of exact conclusions, will always be out¬ 
numbered by cheerful people who see in the day’s work 
the meaning of the day. It is, all things considered, a 
happy and fortunate convention, and the man who seems 
to us to have done more than anyone else to inculcate it 
was claimed by M. Taine to be at least half a Frenchman. 

The “ official ” optimism, indeed, is admirably expressed 
in the “ Critical and Historical Essays ” of Lord Macaulay, 
a new edition of which has just been published in three 
volumes by Messrs. Methuen. These essays, originally 
contributed to the “Edinburgh Review,” are admirably 
edited and annotated by Mr. F. C. Montague, who, though 
obviously an ardent admirer of the great Whig historian, 
is quite free from the fretful spirit of partisanship which 
makes devotees more dangerous to a reputation than the 
most splenetic traducers. After citing many concrete 
instances of deficiency in the genius of Macaulay he gives 
in one sentence what must be considered a fair verdict on 
the negative side : “ He was not a philosopher, his turn 

of mind was not analytical, nor did he value knowledge 
for its own sake, as it is valued by the scientific student.” 
That is on the negative side, but nobody knows better 
than Mr. Montague what there is of almost incalculable 
positive value in his author, and he says of these essays: 
“ We cannot name another book in all the wide range of 
English literature which displays their peculiar excellence 
in the same degree.” 

Accepting both these statements of Mr. Montague, it 
seems to us peculiarly odious to apply the jargon of mere 
verbal criticism to the writings of Lord Macaulay, for 
never has author been more heedlessly damaged by the 
repetition of phrases. Granted that he was placed upon a 
too prominent pedestal by a generation more staunchly 
antagonistic to the German spirit of investigation than 
even our own, it is certainly due to no real awakening to 
the charm of general ideas that he has been torn down 
from it. Why is it that the most erratic of undergraduates 


hurrying to the river or the nets will dismiss Macaulay’s 
claims as an historian in one bewildering sentence 
punctuated by German proper names—Macaulay, who 
made the great dead live for that other youth of England 
as did no other writer in the world ? Why is it that the 
humblest scribbler, fresh-stained by the process of his 
craft, will contemptuously dismiss Macaulay’s claim to 
style as though he had never hammered into the dullest 
brains in Europe pictures still luminous and concrete ? 
Why is it that the very hack, fortified by his dictionaries 
against a sinister world, repels the suggestion of 
Macaulay’s scholarship—Macaulay, who brought together 
ideas of past and present from nearly every country in 
Europe ? The fact is that the commonplace mind* 
awakened by Macaulay and then harried into quite 
other channels of mentality, rejects, at the initiative of 
others, what it is incapable of examining for itself. Is 
there truth in these borrowed and muddled judgments ? 
That they are graceless is a side-issue. How did Macaulay 
approach the central truth of things ? In what Bpirit did 
he attempt to interpret the hidden individuality of those 
whom he sketched with so incomparable a vivacity ? 

One recalls the famous chapter in the History in which 
he compares the prosperity of England in 1685 with that 
of his own period. How admirably are the facts marshalled, 
and how just are the conclusions! A whole series of 
concrete instance are strung together, from the increase in 
the revenue to the rise in wages of a Devonshire peasant, 
from the discipline of the workshop to the decency of the 
home. And from this mass of details, arranged with 
flexible facility, a picture of England in 1085 arises in the 
mind which one must inevitably retain. That is the way 
these people lived, and life was harder in 1685 than it was 
in the time at which Macaulay wrote, just as it is easier 
now than at the same period. He foresees this last fact 
and he is glad, for he is an optimist and a Whig for 
whom the future holds ever a golden promise. 

But because of the very lucidity of the picture, and 
because there is no hint in it of those things which are 
beyond the philosophy of even the Whigs, a certain blatant 
exhilaration has sprung up from it, and we arrive at the 
rhetoric of Sir Charles Adderly and the sinister rejoinder: 
“ Wragg is in custody.” It will be justly claimed that it 
would be infinitely better for humanity that men of the 
type of mind of Macaulay rather than men of the type of 
mind of Matthew Arnold should deal with the “ Wraggs ” 
of society. But in this one concrete instance the so-called 
dilettante, the mere literary critic, has applied the analytic 
method to sociology—the fact that the phrase afterwards 
became tiresome by repetition must not be weighed against 
it—while the vivid and picturesque historian has always 
merely accumulated details. Precisely the same conclusion 
may be drawn from Matthew Arnold’s penetrating rebuke 
to Macaulay’s statement “ that the literature now extant 
in the English language is of far greater value than all 
the literature which three hundred years ago was extant 
in all the languages of the world together.” It does not 
seem that either in the history of a nation or the history 
of a literature the analytical habit of mind can be 
subordinate to any other quality. T/et us just glance at 
his manner of interpreting the individuality of people. 

On the subject of Addison’s writings Macaulay wrote to 
Macvey Napier: “ You must allow me to bespeak that 
subject; I look on it as peculiarly my own, for I know him 
(Addison) almost by heart.” The essay is, as everybody 
knows, typical of Macaulay at his best. The subject lends 
itself to that charming by-play of knowledge by which 
his accumulation of details is at once lightened and 
strengthened. Like Addison himself, he skims daintily 
over the surface of literature and life, lending lucidity to 
what is exquisite and adding a moral to the statement of 
facts. But here, too, there is always a bias, a determi¬ 
nation to see from one predetermined standpoint. It is 
extraordinary, for example, that this official optimism 
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should so blind him to the dark tragedy of Swift that he 
should, seemingly, belittle it in order to extol the urbane 
comedy of Addison’s life. It is strange that Voltaire, the 
very symbol of eighteenth-century wisdom, should be 
dismissed by this Whig historian as Jack Pudding, “ the 
prince of buffoons,” a man to stand for ever abashed in 
the presence of Addison, the English gentleman. It is 
odd that he should not discern, even in the very malignity 
of Pope, something to disarm censure in favour of pity. 
It is disagreeable to see in the picture of Steele, whose 
warm faults were worth at least as much as some bloodless 
virtues, nothing but an inadequate foil to Joseph Addison. 

Again one hears the old, old gospel, it is well to live 
easily and urbanely in the best of all possible worlds, a 
world of English Whigs. Again, one is dazzled by a 
brilliant crowded canvas in which, however, the central 
figure is not at all obscured. But again the actual, final 
analysis is wanting, and one feels that one is being merely 
diverted, and that the central truth is still withheld from 
us. For, granting it all, the social charm of Addison, the 
blamelessness of his life, his mastery of the eleyantia of 
Pagan wisdom, his sensitive appreciation of what was best 
in the Europe of his time, his playful adaptability, and 
his stem moral purpose—granting it all, there is still some 
quality wanting in this man whom we are asked to exalt 
above Voltaire and Swift. 

Two modem critics have given in their appreciations of 
this master of English prose the little touch of bitterness 
which makes for truth—the one from the standpoint of art, 
the other from the standpoint of intelligence. “ You see,” 
writes M. Taine, “ this strange mode of painting human 
folly: in England it is called Humour.” And Matthew 
Arnold, penetrating at once through the smooth and 
charming surface, strikes home at the concealed weakness 
of Addison—“the commonplace of his ideas.” One feels 
instantly that these two modifications of Macaulay’s 
enthusiasm are not pin-pricks of spleen ; they contain, in 
short, just the vraie verite that one misses in that 
sumptuous picture. 

Mr. Montague quotes from the journal five lines out of 
the “ CEdipus at Colonus,” which he considers the solitary 
“ reflection which would illumine for others the depths of 
his soul.” But the journal betrays over and over again 
the consciousness of the littleness of human effort. How¬ 
ever that may be, Macaulay kept for the world a steady 
front of cheerful satisfaction in material progress. That 
was the official view, but behind it there may have been, 
at certain times must have been, no little stoicism. 

We have no wish to reproduce the harassed adjectives 
applied so constantly to the style of Lord Macaulay. The 
old phrase le style c’est Vhomme, always something more 
than a half-truth, may be confidently applied to him. He 
caught pictures on an ample and splendid scale, placing 
them side by side, amplifying and expanding, drawing 
from the dead abstractions the concrete embodiment of 
reality, bringing to his work all the virility of his mental 
energy, the resources of his extraordinary memory, the 
richness and the variety of an intelligence never satisfied 
and never at rest. He drew men from the coma of the 
present to gaze with dazed eyes at the vivid wonderland 
of the past. Were it not for the fatal danger of sententious 

E Erases one might say that he made life larger for every 
uman being who heard him or read him. 

Of course he had not that evasive something which is 
known as charm of style any more than he had the power 
of analysis, and here, again, it is his imitators who have 
brought upon him a deluge of criticism. For just as his 
“ official ” optimism passed into a blatant exhilaration in 
others, so his style, always varied in colour, even when mo3t 
tending to monotony in structure, became with tiis 
imitators the frank hammer of “ a good editorial.” Why 
should we dwell upon limitations which, if accentuated 
in our own race, are none the less common to the 
world ? 


Macaulay caught his official optimism from the Whigs of 
England, and he made it something glittering and splendid. 
It did not come from the gods, perhaps, but men were too 
dazzled to seek from whence it came. But now we know, 
now that it is no longer radiant we know only too well— 
it is from the old dread of Goethe in which Arnold shared : 
“ was uns alle bandigt, Das Gemeine! ” ' 


English Literature in France. 


Some years ago the French used willingly to accuse them¬ 
selves of ignoring what was thought and written outside 
their frontiers. It is hird to say just how far the reproach 
was deserved, for the Frenchman is maliciously apt at one 
time to disparage himself, to pass himself off for worse 
than he really is, and at another boastfully to sound his 
own praises. The praises are having their turn just 
now, and we will try to show that they are merited. 

No longer are foreign literatures ignored in France. On 
the contrary, they have engrossed the public favour to such 
an extent that protests have lately been raised in certain 
nationalist quarters calling for the expulsion of the 
intruders. Englishmen, Scandinavians, Russians, Poles, 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Dutchmen were cumbering 
the shelves of the libraries. The English especially were 
doubly burdensome, for they are put forward both in 
translations and in the original. Wherever you go you 
will meet with the little volumes of the Leipzig Editions, 
and in certain parts of Paris they have a considerable 
sale. No doubt a fair proportion of buyers, perhaps the 
majority, are English or American, either residents or 
birds of passage, but the booksellers will tell you that their 
French customers for these books are by no means a negligible 
quantity. There are a great many people in France who, 
while they cannot talk English, can yet read the novel of the 
day without difficulty. I myself know several, and I re¬ 
member in this connection a typical fact. In December,1898, 
the “ Mercure de France ” began to bring out a version of 
“ The Time Machine,” by H. G.Wells. A philosopher who 
is also a talented novelist was so taken with the novelty of 
this kind of fiction that he immediately hurried off to buy 
the English text in the German edition in order to finish 
the book at once. And this instance must often have been 
repeated. Some daily papers and a great many periodicals 
devote occasional or regular articles to foreign literatures, 
and the greater part of their attention falls to the English. 
M. Augustin Filon, M. Ch. Legras, Madame Arvede 
Barine, in the “ Journal des D6bats ”; M. Abel Chevalley, 
M. Izoulet and others in the “Temp,” give summaries 
of the literary movements in England. The monthly 
reviews pay particular attention to English matters; in 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” M. T6odor de Wyzewa, a 
learned and sound critic, frequently devotes his articles to 
British authors; in the “Revue de Paris,” we have 
M. Jusserand, M. Andr6 Chevrillon, Madame Duclaux 
(Mary Robinson), and others publishing essays and articles 
on Anglo-Saxon literature both of the present and of bygone 
periods ; in the “ Mercure de France ” the present writer 
contributes to every number an account of the works 
which have appeared during the preceding month, but 
that does not preclude special articles by other contributors 
from appearing in the body of the Review on subjects of 
any real importance, while in the summaries of the “ Revue” 
formerly “Revue des Revues,” the “Grande Revue” 
(edited by the famous advocate Fernand Labori), the 
“ Nouvelle Revue,” the “ Correspondant,” the “ Ermitage,” 
and fortnightly and weekly publications, such as the 
“ Plume,” the “ Revue Bleue,” the “ Revue Hebdoma- 
daire,” the “ Revue Universelle,” the “ Annales Politiques 
et Litteraires," the “ Semaino Litteraire ” of Geneva, the 
“ Critique Internationale,” &c., are often to be found varied 
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contributions which bear unmistakable witness to the very 
real interest taken by the reading public in France in 
what is thought and said and done in England. Besides 
these chronicles and studies, the periodicals as well as the 
daily papers go out of their way to give their readers 
translations of interesting English works: the “ Temps,” 
the “ D^bats,” the “ Figaro,” the “ Matin,” the “ Journal,” 
the “ Echo de Paris,” have given in feuilleton translations 
from the most diverse authors: Thomas Hardy, George 
Gissing, Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells, R. L. Stevenson, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Conan Doyle, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Rider Haggard, Bret Harte, Madame Longgard de 
Longgarde, Marion Crawford, Ac. The “ Revue desDeux 
Mondes ” announces the forthcoming publication of a 
version of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” and on the 1st 
August the “ Grande Revue ” brought out the first two 
chapters of “ Anticipations,” by H. G. WeUs. It will be 
seen that I am only concerned here with living authors, 
the writers of the day, leaving on one side the re-issues of 
Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, even of Sir Walter 
Scott, and of many others less famous; I also pass over 
the large number of translations of specialist works on Art 
and Science, and different branches of learning appealing 
to a special public. There is no important book of this class 
which has not been translated. It is Mr. H. G. Wells 
who, in his remarkable book “Anticipations,” in the 
chapter relating to “ the conflict of languages,” records 
his “ amazement to discover three copies of a translation 
of that most wonderful book, ‘ The Principles of 
Psychology,’ by Professor William James, in a shop in 
l’Avenue ae 1’Opera—three copies of a book that I nave 
never seen anywhere in England outside my own house,” 
he adds. 

On the other hand, if you turn over the catalogues of 
the principal Paris publishers you will find there a large 
number of historical and critical works dealing with 
English literature. In M. Teodor de Wyzewa’s excellent 
studies of foreign writers we find England represented by 
Thomas de Quincey, Tennyson, Walter Pater, William 
Morris, Mrs. Humphry Ward, H. G. Wells, Rudyard 
Kipling, W. H. Matlock, R. L. Stevenson, and Hall Caine. 
It is M. Marcel Schwob, at once scholar and artist and one 
of the most remarkable personalities in French literature 
to-day, who inserts in his splendid “ SpiciRgo ” two 
perfect studies of George Meredith and of Stevenson; and 
there are further M. Andr4 Chevrillon, Madame Arvede 
Barine, B. H. Gausseron, Georges Art and twenty others 
whom one would have to enumerate. 

While the general public gives evidence of a living 
interest in English fiction, and the critics give their 
attention to explaining and commenting on English thought, 
the latest generations of French writers show an evident 
sympathy for the English masters. Later on, no doubt, 
historians will state the fact, but perhaps without know¬ 
ing that the oral precept of a Stephane Mallarme and 
the influence of a Maurice Maeterlinck stood for a great 
deal. 

Among the Reviews which have most largely contri¬ 
buted to the extension of the taste for English letters in 
France, one may, without fear of contradiction, place the 
“Mercure de France.” Its back numbers of the last 
fifteen years contain an enormous number of translations 
of English articles, essays, and studies, and of reviews 
devoted to English literature; it has even published 
articles and poems in English. Then, when a fortunate 
financial combination allowed the Review to transform 
itself into a publishing concern, the question arose of 
adding to the various editions of French authors a series 
of foreign ones. When the managing committee wanted 
to entrust me with the editorship of this series, I began 
to reckon up the difficulties of my task—I might even 
say of my tasks. As soon as the news spread that the 
“ Mercure de France ” was undertaking the publication of 
a series of foreign authors, we immediately received an 
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incredible number of MSS.—a perfect avalanche of trans¬ 
lations from English, Russian, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, and every other language. Of course, a summary 
elimination became necessary, and I quickly found my 
way to the end. First of all, certain authors whom I 
knew in the original were rejected as not having a 
sufficiently marked originality, or not presenting interest 
enough for French readers. Then, some of the transla¬ 
tions were so faulty that it was impossible even to correct 
them; there are some translators undeterred by the 
grossest incapacity, others whose ignorance and carelessness 
pass all bounds. I remember meeting with errors of this 
nature : “ ponieron las manoe en j arras ” rendered by 
“ elles plongerent leurs mains dans des jarres ” (“ they 
plunged their hands into jugs,” instead of “ they placed 
their hands on their hips ”); in English, not to speak of 
gross misreadings, I have found manner translated by 
matiere, recipe by recipient, data by dates, fancy dress 
by c aract'ere fantaisiste, romantic adventure by episode 
romantiqice, forty odd years by quarante annees etranges, 
forlorn hope by espoir ane.anti when there was simply 
question of an advance guard (avant-garde). It is true 
in the eighteenth century Laplace translated “Love’s 
Last Shift ” as “ La Derni&re Chemise de 1’Amour,” and 
the Abb4 Provost who translated Richardson confused 
bonnet, a seafaring term ( bonnelte in French) and bonnet, 
a kind of headgear, and, undeterred by the absurdity of 
his phrase, he wrote: “Towston suspendit a son mat un 
■oieux bonnet avec lequel il se conduisit 4 l’ile de Wight.” 
It is clear that translators have not changed for the 
worse. 

Among the numerous translations which were submitted, 
many had appeared already as feuilletons in reviews and 
newspapers. That was no sufficient reason for publishing 
them now in book form, for a work which can easily be 
introduced among the subjects of a daily paper or 
periodical may not attract sufficient readers when it 
appears alone and on its own merits. Finally, the first 
issue of the series of foreign authors comprised simul¬ 
taneously ; “ Imaginary Portraits ” by Walter Pater, 
“The First Jungle Book” by Rudyard Kipling, and 
“The Time Machine ” by H. G. Wells. No one will be 
surprised to hear that Walter Pater’s beautiful work had 
no success with the public, and was what is called, in 
the idiom of the book trade, a panne (a “ frost ”). The 
two others, on the contrary, met with public favour. 
Kipling at once gained a great many readers, who 
remained staunch to him for the six other books 
of his which followed. H. G. Wells, on the other hand, 
saw his public grow in a steady proportion with each of 
the six translations of his books. Other English authors 
figure in this series: George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
R. L. Stevenson, Ac., who had only a very moderate 
success. However famous and admired in his own country, 
an author is not necessarily appreciated by the public of 
a neighbouring country. In any case, it is almost 
exclusively in England that we can find authors to 
interest the French public. In the “ Mercure de France ” 
collection, which was purposely made as representative as 
possible, the majority of the authors translated are 
English; there is no German novel which is even 
readable to a Frenchman, and if there are a few readers 
for Strindberg, Gorki, Gerhart Hauptmann, Multatuli, an 
overdose soon tires them. The complete works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, rendered in masterful fashion by Henri Albert, 
had a more cordial reception. But there you have a 
philosophical work appealing rather to a special public, 
and however it may be, the preferences of the great 
majority of French readers are for English works. 

Henry D. Davray. 
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Impressions. 

The Link. 

Humoeous he was : you could see it in the amused mouth 
and the lines of his winter-apple face ; but it was not the 
kind of humour that moved me to laughter. It was the 
variety that delights in verbal twists and turns, and 
sprang too often from the discomforts of others. But this 
Highlander interested me because he was a link between 
the sophisticated life of the port town where he lived and 
that life beyond the hills, whither, during the clement 
months, he drove the summer visitors who sought white 
heather, or desired a sight of the deer, afar off. A fine 
contempt he had, I am sure, at heart, for the Southrons 
who invaded his land, and mispronounced the unpro¬ 
nounceable names of loch and mountain. We hired him 
and his horses, and he spared neither us nor them. He 
chaffed and supervised us: he galloped them up hills, 
carried no grain, but let the lean beasts crop the grass at 
noonday rest, and brought them home after a forty-mile 
run cool and unspent. He knew things, did this town 
Highlander, and he had no use for our knowledge. He 
knew the avocations of solitary figures who passed us in 
the hills, the routes up mountains, the caves where illicit 
stills had flourished for a time, likely places for possible 
stills, the history and gossip of his country ; he knew 
s mething of books, too, for -when I disturbed an ant- 
heap, and watched the millions staggering beneath their 
eggs, he spoke of Darwin. 

Stories, too, he had of the deer coming down to the 
village in hard winters to feed from his band; of a stag 
bounding across the road before the horses on an afternoon 
of weeping mist; of the price per pound he paid, sub 
rosfi, for venison ; and of the ways of the rich whose 
money had bought the lands of Highland gentlemen. He 
was the man who knew—a transition type—brimming with 
the knowledge of the hills and the craft of loch and forest 
with the shrewdness of the town superimposed. Ancestors 
had climbed the mountain, reached the zenith, but he was 
already on the down-grade to decadence. Already his joy 
in the life beyond the hills was becoming dimmed; he 
thought before he spoke; he owned a mackintosh; he knew 
the price of cigarettes; his face had lost the frankness 
that I am sure stamped his forbears before they left their 
barren farm to make a living in the grey, single street 
of a Scotch town ; knowing and sophisticated was his face 
beside that of yonder lank, sinewy figure who swings 
down the hillside, unprotected against the weather, nothing 
with him but his spy-glass dangling in leather case from 
his shoulders. “Who is he?” 1 asked. But the Link 
could not give the information straightforwardly. He 
must score off me, and he did so by asking how I spelt 
the word. At my answer he chuckled. “ You’re an 
Englishman," he said, “it’s Ghillie, with an ‘ h ’.” 

lie was the link between the town and the deer. In 
that day’s drive over remote moors, by undisturbed lochs 
and forests, through valleys that rolled between chains of 
mountains, I saw again and again the roofless stone 
cottages of those who had been evicted for the sake of the 
deer. “ It’s men we’re wanting,” he said,” and when there’s 
a war they’re not here.” This boundless country belonged 
to one owner—preserved, protected, depopulated, for the 
deer. And those who should have been snatching a living 
from the soil, breeding strong, fearless men and women 
from the old mould, for the service of the old country, are 
at the other side of the world, not without bitterness. 
In their place is that Shoaling Lodge among the trees, 
a luxurious resting-place between Cowes and llonte 
Carlo, easy of access—with a comfortable bed in the 
train and morning tea at Perth. 

W as I, child of civilisation, in better case, seated on a 
boulder in this country of memories, drinking China tea 


and munching cake made in Oxford Street. The Link 
was doing likewise. He didn’t mind what he drank, 
he had said, so long as it was liquid. Certainly life is 
made too easy for us. For as I sipped my second cup 
and reflected that sugar was a mistake, I chanced to turn 
my eyes to the hills, and there on the crest of the nearest 
was a herd of deer. I could see them plainly with the 
naked eye, munching the grass, walking leisurely. I 
counted forty of them. “They’re no frightened 0 ’ ub,” 
said the Link. “ They kenned we were here. They’ve 
sentinels on all the hills. So have crows.” But I was 
not to be fobbed off thus. The wonder of it filled 
me. “ It’s incredible,” I said, watching them strolling 

against the sky-line, “ that a herd of aeer should-” 

But the Link had already reverted to his town self. His 
eyes were on the ground and he was chuckling. “ I 
heard the other day o’ a ghillie,” he Baid, “ who applied 
for a situation as gamekeeper, and in his letter he said 
he was six foot two. He spelt it t—o— 0 .” He laughed 
so loudly that he spilt his tea. 

Up there on the heights the doer were stepping 
delicately—unafraid. Perhaps they did know—had 
gauged us—taken our measure; perhaps those shy, wise 
creatures distinguished between the modern frequenters of 
their immemorial fastnesses. 


Drama. 


T raverses. 

Tuf. Elizabethan Stage Society sang its swan-song the 
other day, one understands, when Mr. Poel produced 
Marlowe’s “ Edward II. ” at Oxford before a not in¬ 
appropriate audience of University Extension students 
gathered for the great educational orgy of the “Summer 
Meeting.” Perhaps it is as well. I am as much interested 
in dramatic archeology as another man, but I do not want 
the problem of stage mounting, which lies before the 
playwright of the future, prejudiced by undue insistence 
upon the historic models of a single epoch. Better, I 
think, to follow our own instinct and feel forward, like 
Mr. Gordon Craig, with the help at once of an eclectic 
archaeology and a free sensuous imagination, than to stereo¬ 
type, as 1 fear Mr. Poel and his disciples are inclined 
to do, the particular type of scenic simplicity, or perhaps 
more exactly nudity, which was the natural result of the 
cramped structural conditions of the Elizabethan theatre. 
For I do not see that you can say more than this. Cer¬ 
tainly there is no reason to suppose that the bare stage 
and the conventions for which he apologises in any way 
realised Shakespeare’s own personal ideals of dramatic 
presentation. These, for all I know, may have been as 
tawdry as those of Sir Henry Irving. And it is hardly even, 
justifiable to argue that, because his plays were written 
for the limited setting, therefore no other can possibly be 
suitable to them. For such a view leaves out of sight the 
very important point that they were written by no means 
wholly for the Theater or the Globe, but at least as much 
for the great rooms of Whitehall or of Greenwich, where 
they were regularly shown, Christmas by Christmas, before 
Gloriana. And here, where the tradition of the lavish, 
expenditure upon masques ruled, it is probable that they 
received a much more elaborate and decorative setting than 
Mr. Poel's theories quite contemplate. While I am on this 
subject, I should like to express some scepticism as to the 
desirability of the scheme which has been mooted for build¬ 
ing a permanent “ Elizabethan” theatre as a Shakespeare 
memorial in London. I am no great friend to memorials 
in general. They usually end in a bad building, or a bad 
statue. The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
is a blot upon the decent comeliness of an unoffending 
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Warwickshire town, in comparison with which even Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s projected Free Library will be of little 
account. And even now, in St. James’ Park, they are 
cutting down trees in order to—but that is another story. 
At any rate, so far as Shakespeare is concerned, surely his 
best memorial is in his plays, and perhaps even more in 
the play8 of his successors, and the “ Elizabethan ” theatre 
had better take the form of a nice little model in that 
historical museum on the lines of the one at Basle, which, 
now, would be worth establishing. 

Do not imagine me to think that the structural 
conditions of a theatre are of no importance when one is 
attempting to understand and criticise the plays produced 
in it. They are of the very first importance. The 
relation of the form of the Dionysiac theatre, with its 
narrow platform for the principal actors and its dancing 
ring below for the chorus, to that of the Attic tragedy, 
with its alternating sections of lyric and of dialogue very 
slightly relieved with action, has been expounded by 
many a pundit. Quite recently Mr. A. B. Walkley, in 
his delightful London Institution lectures on “ Dramatic 
Criticism,” has called attention to a similar point in the 
history of the English drama itself. Commenting on the 
absence from modem plays of the element of rhetorical 
declamation so dear to Shakespeare and his fellows, he 
correlates this with the gradual disappearance of the 
‘apron.” 

The “ apron ” is the technical term for the stage area in 
front of the curtain. In the Elizabethan theatre it jutted 
right out among the public, who surrounded it on three sides. 
This “ apron ” slowly shrank — Colley Cibber writes that 
it was shortened by 10 feet in his time -till at last in our 
day it has altogether disappeared, and the drama has with¬ 
drawn within the framo of the proscenium. Whilo the apron 
existed you had a platform drama, rhetorical recitation in 
costume, instead of the actual representation of our modern 
drama. The “ apron" was like the shagreen skin in 
llalzac’s story as it shrank, the lifo of the old rhetoric- 
drama drew so much nearer to its end. 

The detachment of the actors from the audience, when 
they retire “ within the frame of the proscenium,” largely 
tends to intensify the dramatic illusion, and is a great 
step hi the differentiation of drama from minstrelsy. A 
further illustration is suggested by a paper from 
“ Englische Studien,” on “Some Characteristics of the 
Elizabethan-Stuart Stage,” which has just been kindly 
sent me by the author, Mr. W. J. Lawrence. It is, of 
course, understood that serious discussion of points of 
English literary history are nearly always contributed to 
German periodicals such as “ Englische Studien ” and 
“Anglia.’ So few English periodicals are sufficiently 
interested to print them. Mr. Lawrence points out that 
hardly any writer on the Elizabethan stage has clearly 
realised the fact that there was no front curtain. There 
were what he calls “ traverses,” that is to say, 
two sets of curtains at the back of the stage, 
where the painted scene now is. One of these covered 
the “ tiring-room,” whence the actors came forth, and 
the other covered a small balcony above, and either could 
be drawn aside when the exigencies of the action required 
the use of one of these—as Juliet’s balcony, for instance, 
or the vault of the Capulets. But the main area of the 
stage, on which nine-tenths of the play was performed, 
remained before the eyes of the audience from beginning 
to end. The result was that a Shakespearean scene could 
hardly ever end, as so many modem scenes end, with a 
“ situation ” in which the actors are left upon the boards. 
They have got to get off in order to leave the space vacant 
for the next scene, and therefore the action must end, not 
at the top of an emotional crescendo, but with a diminuendo, 
daring which they retire. Look at the end of “ Hamlet ” or 
of “ King Lear.” The instinct of a modern stage-manager 
would be to bring down the curtain immediately on the death 
of the principal character. Not so Shakespeare. He has got 


to clear his stage, and, therefore, he cannot close until the 
dead bodies have been picked up and carried off to slow 
music. In “Romeo and Juliet, or in “ Othello,” on the 
other hand, no carrying off was necessary, because in 
these plays the deaths took place, not on the open stage, 
but in the inner room, over which the “ traverse ” could 
be conveniently drawn. Shakespeare does not, it will 
be seen, really lay himself open to the burlesque of 
“The Admirable Bashville,” in which the ingenious 
Mr. Shaw leaves two victims on the stage, and then makes 
two beef-eaters come in holding between them a ragged 
cloth behind the cover of which the actors crawl off. The 
abolition, by the introduction of the curtain, of the 
necessity for the diminuendo is not all gain. It was 
pretty enough at the end of Mr. Tree’s “ Merry Wives,” 
when the curtain came down on a revel of dancing and 
rioting children. But it was prettier still at the end of 
“ The Hue and Cry after Cupid ” in the Botanic Gardens, 
when Cupid and his rout and the wedding guests filed 
away among the bushes, and left the lawn to silence and 
the moon. 

E. K. Chamiif.rs. 


Art. 

A Painter’s Collection. 

One can say, without extravagance, that H. W. Mesdag, 
the popular Dutch seascape painter, is one of the favourites 
of fortune. He is a flourishing banker; his reputation as 
a painter has long been assured, and for many years he 
has been able to indulge his fine taste in art by purchasing 
examples of the best modern work. Friends returning 
from Holland have spoken of his collection at The Hague, 
and told how on Sunday mornings the veteran painter 
has, busily and happily, conducted them from room to 
room in his house where his own pictures hang, not coyly, 
beside the works of—other masters. Now visitors to The 
Hague can see this remarkable collection any day of the 
week, for Mesdag has bequeathed it to the Dutch nation 
together with the house in which it is contained. 

Many men have made collections of pictures, but they 
have rarely been connoisseurs, or gifted with fine taste, 
buying through dealers, or from the studios of popular 
and paragraphed painters. They have trodden the prim¬ 
rose path of collecting, taking the line of least resistance; 
but Mesdag has adopted a much rarer procedure. He has 
browsed among the great modem continental masters— 
Rousseau, Diaz, Corot, Courbet, Millet, Daubigny, Bastien- 
Lepage, the Marises—but' he has never bought those 
pictures that would be starred in Baedeker, or greeted 
with cheers when hoisted upon the easel at Christie’s. He 
has picked the choice exarpples, the pieces that would 
captivate a painter. For instance, there is one small 
example by Alma Tadema—an early work— the best Alma 
Tadema I have ever seen—a little picture that one observes 
and enjoys across the room before concerning oneself 
about the name of the painter: which is not the way we 
regard our AlmaTademas now. This is, indeed, a painter's 
collection. There is no catalogue, not a single picture has 
a title, and I approached the house with considerable 
curiosity, for the day before one painter had Baid to me: 
“ It contains the finest picture Jacob Maris ever painted ” ; 
and another had said: “ It contains the finest picture 
Daubigny ever painted.” 

The collection is in a modern house : each room is full 
of curios, bronzes, tapestries, porcelains, and pictures— 
rooms of infinite richness. There are water-colours on the 
ground floor that start one off on the quest with a thrill of 
pleasure—two little Mauves, for example, slight in subject, 
incidents that you might see half a dozen times in a 
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country walk, yet blown upon with that faint but 
enduring breeze of beauty that only the true artist can 
command. Everywhere one is reminded how little subject 
or pictorial intention has to do with the making of pictures 
that give exquisite pleasure, and that always have an early 
morning freshness because they are eternally beautiful. 
What subject could be more unpromising than a Dutch 
cook handling saucepans over a stove? Yet such an 
episode was all Matthew Maris needed to produce one of 
the most desirable, one of the most haunting pictures in 
the collection. Is it the perfect drawing, is it the tender 
relation of the tones, is it the quality of the painting that 
produces such a fasting impression of his reserved and dis¬ 
tinguished talent ? Or is it that, combined with consummate 
craftsmanship, he gives that suggestion of individual 
temperament overflowing into the work and remaining there 
—quiet, undisputed—like the colour on a moor of heather ? 
Words are an idle medium to express the real thing when 
we find it in art or in literature. I think of a passage in 
Walter Raleigh’s book on Wordsworth: “He pressed 
onward to a point where speech fails and drops into 
silence, where thought is baffled, and turns back upon its 
own footsteps. ... To know him is to learn courage; 
to walk with him is to feel the visitings of a larger, purer 
air, and the peace of an unfathomable sky.” Of certain 
painters that also can be said : it can be said of some of 
the fine spirits in the Mesdag collection. The fret, fever, 
and trouble of their lives is gone with the men and 
circumstances that occasioned them. Did they know 
poverty, anxiety, the pangs of disappointment and deferred 
hope ?—those, too, are gone. The pictures remain. This 
white hill-town by Corot, bathed in its pearly light, 
beneath an opalescent sky ; those sheep and haystacks by 
Millet; that moonlit pastoral by Segantini—they remain. 

What one feels about this collection is the absence of 
any intention to contrive a picture, to compose an effective 
subject. Nowhere is this more evident than in the work 
of Daubigny, and nowhere, I imagine, can the achievement 
of this great artist be seen in greater variety. In one 
room of the house there are eight Daubignvs, and each 
one gives some broad impression of nature in the big, 
healthy way that was second nature to the French 
romanticists. There are, as I have said, no titles to the 
pictures, and one does not think of them in reference to 
titles, any more than one thinks of putting a title to a 
landscape of moors, mountains, and a river gleaming 
through the valley that one 6ees from a hillside in Scotland. 
These Daubignys sweep across the vision, and leave 
before the inward eye an. impression of massive cattle 
against green lands; setting suns on sea and meadow; 
haystacks by evening light enfolded in dignity; a Hill 
village on the estuary of a river flooded in pale light; and, 
most vivid of all, a five-foot picture, a mere sketch, done 
at a sitting in the open air, of a hurrying sky, a river 
doubling back into the distance, and two horses tugging 
a barge in the foreground. This picture was never finished, 
and I am glad of that. It may have taken Daubigny 
three-quarters of an hour, but the knowledge of a life¬ 
time is there. It is alive and unpremeditated, and 
you can trace the impulses that moved the artist—the 
sudden desire to paint that hurrying sky, those bending 
trees, and that bright river. Then, as he worked, the 
horses came in sight tugging the barge. Swiftly ho put 
them in. There was his picture complete : he worked on 
it no more that day: other days passed, and he let the 
sketch stand. It remains one of those eager, joyous things 
done in a mood of exaltation, and catching the exa'tatien 
of that mood. Such a picture is good to remember. The 
beauty of it floats before me as I write far away from 
The Hague, in a room in the Highlands. I look up, 
and am confronted by an engraving of a picture bv 
Sir David Wilkie. It is a death-chamber piece called 
“ The Only Daughter.” She lies in bed with a night-cap 
upon her pallid face: a Scotch terrier watches her: a 


physician feels her pulse: the father stands with one 
hand on the open Bible, in the other is a handkerchief: 
the mother watches her husband. Near to the bed hangs 
(Sir David was not frugal with his symbolism) a bird-cage 
covered with a cloth, a candle with the snuffer upon it, 
a falling barometer, and a guitar: one of the strings is 
broken, and beneath the picture are printed eight lines of 
minor verse. The first stanza runs:— 

Shall she repair the broken string 
Upon her old guitar— 

And hear, again, her cage-bird sing 
Unto the morning-star? 

I remove “ The Only Daughter ” from its nail, turn her 
face to the wall, ana switch myself off from the family 
anecdotic department of painting to those uncharted seas 
where Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, and Diaz sailed. I am 
back in The Hague seeing again what the subject picture 
is transfigured by the temperament of such an artist 
as Bastien-Lepage whose astonishing study of the 
bullet-headed black-eyed girl sitting in a field with that 
incomparably drawn figure of the lanky peasant, asleep 
(this is sleep) by her side, is in the Mesdag gallery; 
see again the sad, mystical Matthew Maris, and by con¬ 
trast Rousseau’s tumultuous flock, a huddle of colour 
streaming down the mountain side, and the others. Those 
others are very welcome, not the eager, overreaching 
Mancini of whom Mesdag has many examples, but the 
quiet, deep-natured Daubigny, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
and Jacob Maris—men who felt strongly but who never 
thought themselves into weariness. 


Science. 

The Future of Art, 

The Academy, of course, is dedicated to aesthetics; is a 
servant of beauty. It is a fair question, then, what 
business my papers have therein. You turn the other 
pages, and read of literature, the drama, music, painting, 
and so forth—all forms of art, which we may conveniently 
define as “ the creation of beauty.” Lastly you come to a 
paper headed “ Science.” What lot or part has it with 
these ? 

For, in many ways, there is no small antagonism between 
art and science—between beauty and truth. To illustrate 
o le contention of those combatants with whom the readers of 
the Academy are most in sympathy, let me quote a passage 
from Stevenson—who, by the way, has used science so 
well for his own esthetic ends :— 

Science writes of the world as if with the cold finger of a 
starfish; it is all true; but what is it when compared with 
the reality of which it discourses? Where hearts beat high 
in April, and death strikes, and hills totter in the earth¬ 
quake, and there is a glamour over all the objects of sight, 
and a thrill in all noises for the ear, and Romance herself has 
made her dwelling among men ? 

This, greatly said, is the protest that science is taking 
the “ glamour ” from things, robbing them of their poetry, 
reducing music to mathematics, creative genius to morbid 
“association of ideas,” love to an irritability of the 
‘ ‘ anterior horns ’ ’ of grey matter in the spinal cord. Hence 
the righteous indignation of art—if this were true of science. 
II :auty, moreover, has a quarrel with the implements of 
febnee. It sees no cause for admiration in vivisection, 
for instance. It has no scorn sufficient for the style of 
Darwin, or, indeed, the slip-shod English of most scientific 
works. That utility may be served by vivisection or 
bald phrases matters little to the shrinking eye or ear 
that loves beauty. Art may also affirm that devotion to 
science tends, in many cases, towards atrophy of the 
icsthetic sense. Darwin confessed that the years had 
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robbed him of his delight in music and poetry. Where¬ 
upon the protagonist of art asks whether the “ Origin of 
Species” was worth whilo. 

Similarly the contempt of the scientist of the narrow 
kind for art—the contempt of teleological utility for the 
beauty which is its own end—knows no bounds whatever. 
If I were to believe the prophecies of the average modem 
work on psychology or sociology, or such a book as Max 
Nordau’s “Degeneration,” I should be writing scientific 
papers in the Academy with a sort of covert grin, ex¬ 
pecting the day when the heading “Science" will go 
without saying, and papers on “art” or “the drama” 
will be scorned of editors. For we are now assured 
that art has not much longer to go; that there is no 
time for it, no need for it, and will soon be no desire 
for it. Art is regarded as a foe to utilitarianism; as a 
sterile aberration from the path of progress. A recent 
American writer of very real distinction, Mr. Lester 
Ward, whilst regarding art as doomed, actually derides 
Mr. Spencer for crowning his edifice of the sciences with 
ethics; and declares that when sociology shall have 
achieved its ends, ethics—which is conceived nowadays 
as the question of human relations without reference to 
theism—will also cease to exist. There will be neither 
room nor need for it; “ everything will be arranged ” 
in accordance with the principles of collectivism ; private 
ethical effort will be as unnecessary as the modern parent 
conceives private educational effort to be. We shall then 
hive suppressed, von will observe, both the good and 
ihe beautiful—both ethics and art—in favour of the true. 
Enough; let us put a period to this sorry nonsense by 
an antidote from Tennyson:— 

Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears. 

The statement, “ this is an age of transition," has been 
true at any time from whatever beginning, and will be 
true till whatever ending of things we may conceive; but 
notably is it true of our own epoch and in relation to this 
very question. This is the age of science, not of art. The 
present generation is certainly more concerned with truth 
than with beauty. The prophet of our fathers, who told 
us that *‘the great soul of the world is just ”—rather 
than beautiful—despised art, as his account of a visit to 
the opera testifies, though in his own work he could not 
conquer the great artist within him. And I believe that 
for a long time to come the future will be blacker still for 
art. The passing of the belief in immortality has bred 
two kinds of men. To one small group Mr. Swinburne 
lias given voice, in lines which would be remembered for 
their significance as illustrating one spirit of our day, 
even if the stupid sort of scientist were right in saying 
that neither they nor any other beautiful things will be 
remembered for their beauty alone. I quote from 
memory:— 

From too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving, \ 
Whatever gods may be. 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

The vast majority of thinking meu outside Asia, however, 
will have nothing to do with quietism. They believe— 
and, verily, they do well—that man’s intelligence will make 
him, in Mr. Henley's words, master of his fate. They see 
pjverty, tuberculosis, crime, “ vice,” insanity, ennui, and 
namberless other evils, and they declare that these things 
need not and must not be. This is, therefore, no time for 
art, say they; and though, were I alone on the earth, 

1 would give all knowledge for the adagio in the 
“ Moonlight ” sonata, as things are, I am with these 
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men. This is no time for art; except for those who have 
the aesthetic sense rather than qualities of intellect. Let 
them put out their little S9ed, their precious talent to 
usury ; another day is coming. 

For as surely as the sun endures, science, knowledge, 
truth—call it what you will—will one day crush evil, 
spawn of ignorance, into utter annihilation. Then what of 
“ the little seed they laughed at in the dark ” ? Now 
is the apotheosis of science; but when science has 
done its work will be the apotheosis of art. For many 
waters cannot quench men’s love of beauty. I am an 
optimist because I am an evolutionist, and because I am 
an evolutionist I know that the aesthetic sense is an 
imperishable and ever-crescent possession of mankind. It 
win one day be their most precious possession, to the 
many, as it is already to you, the favoured few. And I 
have a question of you, who read the Academy because you 
love beauty. If you read the article on “ Science ” at the 
end, why do you ? Is it not because, whatever the 
medium, science cannot be presented without sometimes 
satisfying your aesthetic sense ? Has not Tennyson made 
for himself a separate and lasting place because he found 
in science a source of beauty ? The critics have not shown 
us this, but it is so. And when science shall have played 
her useful part, she will remain as a source whence art and 
ethics may find inspiration and guidance; for “ beauty, 
good, and knowledge are three sisters ”: the oak, the 
stream, the rock and every other object which science 
studies, will have their place in the future of art—-which 
will be inseparable from ethics—for the greatest of all 
artists was right when he saw— 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

“ Interludium.” 

Sm,—In connection with your reviewer's comment on 
Mr. E. K. Chambers’s interpretation of the word “ Inter¬ 
ludium,” might I be pardoned for pointing out that 
Gascoigne, in the following lines from “ The Steel Glas ” 
(1576), hints at a foreign prototype :— 

A 1 eyes behold with eagre deepe disire .... 

These Enterluds, these newo Italian sportes, 

And every gawde, that glads the minde of man. 

The inference would be that the English interlude was an 
offshoot of the Italian intermedio, although the structural 
resemblance is not apparent. The word “interlude” 
certainly recalls the principle of the intermedio, which 
was in itself a development of the ancient chorus. It is a 
wonder to me that no one has ever thought of tracing the 
progress of these inter-act excrescences from their begin¬ 
nings in the madrigal until the period when their profusion 
of lyrical and spectacular splendours suggested and gave 
rise to the homogeneous music-drama. 

If some doubt may be entertained as to the intermedii 
suggesting the English interlude, there is at any rate 
strong reason to believe that they were not without their 
influence on the Elizabethan drama and the Jacobean 
masque. There are traces of some crude attempts on the 
early English stage to fuse into a whole the composite 
elements of the contemporary Italian drama. This is to 
be distinctly noted in certain pieces like Greene’s 
“ Scottish Historieof James IV.,” which present a bastard 
and non-illusive kind of play within play. (The legitimate 
and artistic form is to be found in "The Spanish 
Tragedy” and in “Hamlet.”) Greene’s quaint hotch¬ 
potch is simply an attempt, and a bad one at that, to give 
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the intermedio a right of existence, to harmonise 
heterogeneous elements. 

Again, we find unmistakable traces of the influence of 
the intermedii in the antimasques (or more properly “ antic 
masques”) of the court entertainments of Ben Jonson. 
Here the resemblance is not superficial, as the peculiar 
method of performing the Stuart masque—half on the 
stage and half on the floor of the hall—was precisely the 
method adopted late in the sixteenth century in the 
gorgeous ducal entertainments at Florence. An engraving 
of Callot establishes this fact beyond cavil.—Yours, Ac., 

W. J. Lawrence. 

!), Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 


with the dawn, sprang from above the earth, each perfect beyond 
description, a gem of marble tracery. Every pinnacle, niched anil 
carved with saints and angels, rose in a bewildering richness, until 
its spire, springing clear of tracery And fretwork, carried the heart 
up with it into a stainless sky. The whole great Cathedral, spire 
alxtve spire, like Tennyson’s enchanted city, “ pricked with incredible 
pinnacles into heaven,” dazzled white against deepest southern 
blue, until the eye wearied with too much beauty. 

And what shall be said of the interior of all this splendour? It 
seems the more lovely soul within a beautiful body, the priceless 
gem within the precious casket, the embodiment of all things lovely 
and all things holy. The height of .its fifty pillars with their 
canopied saints for capitals, the dusk of their vaulted arches inter 
laved, the richness and multitude of altars, the vastness of aisle and 
transept, these are things of which one may write. But to tell 
of the full glory of it Is impossible, for its beauty is as the beauty 
of holiness, a prayer and an aspiration, whereby the heart is 
lifted to Heaven, as the incense is swung upwards by the chanting 
choirs. [M.C.M., Llaufariau.) 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 204 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of any building, new or old. We award the prize to Mr. A. J. I'crman, 
Bloomfield, St. Swithin’s Road, Bournemouth, for the following 

The Church at Rhossili, Glamorgan. 

A tiny village, storm-swept, clinging as if for its very life to the 
cliff edge. On the one side of the promontory irregular, indented 
bays with gleaming sands fresh gold at every tide ; on the other a 
wide, gradual cut vc, open, empty, with the solitary down beetling 
above. Facing tl.e grassy cape, with its precipitous sides and long- 
drawn fantastic prolongations, the village church—lthossili— lonely 
as tlie seas and sands beneath, still and patient if the blasts as the 
crags and hills around. The rude shrine is venerable with age—a 
Norman arch remains amidst the rough masonry of undistinguished 
years. The tower is low. square, stern in its strength and its 
simplicity. Cunning beauty of stone were inharmonious here, in 
this realm of the unhindered winds, this despotism of the storms. 
Within all is pltin and liar 0 , the walls unadorned, the pulpit, the 
altar sufficient for their sacred office and no more. ’Tis a sanctuary 
of poverty, of rugged labour, of solitude—such a Solitude as leaves 
men slow of thought and clogged of speech, but one wherein their 
faith lives on, patient, stubborn, sublime. How touching the sight 
of this lonely, forgotten temple of the Lord, whose very worship is so 
often drowned bv the stormy winds “ fulfilling His word"! How 
eloquent of a need that endures through all ages and in all lives, the 
longing to bow befoie that One who reigns so visibly and so 
majestically here ! 


Other replies follow :— 

SANTA-MABIA-IN-I'OKTO-KuOKI (NCAR RAVENNA). 

Green manh, level and infinite as the sea. stretching where once 
the Adriatic was. A round tower ; brown, severe, profoundly 
unemotional : the only landmark in a world of rice-fields. That 
tower was once a Roman pharos, lighting ships to the great port of 
Chassis: when the sea withdrew, the Church claimed it, for the 
lighting of other ships to other havens. Beside it a mass of dingy 
brickwork—the basilica of S. Maria in l’orto Fuori : the outside, 
now ruinous, built only for material work in a material world, the 
inside retaining that austere magic of the perfect basilica, which 
relies on the arts of proportion for dignity and loveliness. Docrlcss, 
a farmyard gate dividing green mouldering nave from greener path ; 
damp, disused, robbed of her ornaments; S. Maria, like an empress 
in poor circumstances, still creates the illusion of magnificence. 
Before Destiny overtook her, Giotto, bringing pupils from llimiui, 
taught them to paint the dream of the Trecento on the Sanctuary 
walls. Coloured shadows now, they smile graciously in the sunlight 

_the loveliest Death of Mary in North Italy, that exquisite vision 

called the Mystical Institution of the Mass. Fading in the marsh- 
damp, these still exhale a subtle, imperishable fragranc’, strange, 
and remote from the arrogant arts of Ravenna. One looks back 
from their delicate company, past the ordered harmonies of the nave 

_l, a ,.k again to the marshes, which shut this island of old piety 

from tlie world. It is to the marshes, after all, that wo owe its 
piquant coutiasis; (lie soul of Tuscany inhabiting the ashes of 
Bvzauoe. t K - u - London.] 


Milan Cathedral 

To one who saw it in a summer dawn, the Cuomo of Milan will 
be always a splendour set apart, au aspiration fixed in marble. The 
low-lying mists drifted around it, so that its him Irel spires, flushing 


Competition No. 205 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses in 
memory of a Dog. Not to exceed sixteen lines. 


Bulbs. 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43 Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 26 August, 1903. Each answer mnst be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the firet only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL. 

Jvnowltng (It. J ). Our Lord's Virgin Birth mid the Criticism of To-Day^ ) 

Wilson (Yen. James M.), Evolution and The Holy Scriptures..( „ ) «o 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTBE8. 

Shaw (Bernard), Man and Superman : A Comedy and a Philosophy (Constable) C 0 
Thisolton (Allied Edward), Some Textual Notes on a M idsummer Ni ghtsDreame ^ g 

MHcldnerTj.'lL^Orangcs^anYirfmons.(Smltband Ebbs! net 2 u 

Dobbs (Henry Robert Conway), Horah.(Richard) net S t, 

Onssclton (Walter), Verses.t ” > nw 36 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Knight (A. E.) and Ster (Edward), The Living Plant Part ^ (l . 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Stubbs (Laura), Stevenson’s Shrine.(Moling) not ft.li 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fhrmann (M.), Abstracts of Impromptu Oral German Losaons..(Hodgson! net 1 >> 
Burn (G. F.), First Stage Practical Plane and Solid Geometry.(Clive) 2 0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tremavne (Ilnrold), Protection and the Farmer............ ne * ’ “ 

MacDonald (J. Ramsay), Tlie Zollvoriin and British Industry.(Hu:hards) 1 u 

lLgers (Frederick) and Millar (Frederick), Old Age Pensions....(Isbister) net 2/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Hudson (W. JL), Tlie Naturalist in La Plata.* ; ® 

Hardy (Thomas), Wessex Focma.... .....(Macmillan) 3j6 

George (Andrew J.), arranged by, Select Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

(Heath ) net 

Svlc (L. Du Pout), Scott's Lady of the Lake......(Heath) 1,6 

Roper (William), Life of Sir Thomas More....!../Moling) net 1/6 

Kingslev (diaries'. Tun Years Ago. Lock) J- 6 

Nasmyth (.lames) aud Carpenter (James), The Moon...(Murray) net 5,1 

Hawker (R. S.), footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall.(Lane) net 5,0 

Lingard’s History o( England.v! f “ 

Cruik l Mrs.). Tlie Head of the Family.(Ward, Lock) 16 

U: Uueux ( Win.), Zoruida.• • • • • - • • • ■ ■ — •• •;} •• > 0 - 6 

OK.cn (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. 1 art - 0. 

(Macmillan) net 0,6 

Wilson (Von. James M.). Problems of Religion ind Science.(Macmillan) tin 

Nimrod, The Life "f a Sportsn an.(Methuen) net i C 

Leech (J.), The Comic English Grammar...( » ) «** 2,6 

PERIODICALS. 

Loudon. Photo-Miniature, Printsellcr, North American Review,-American Historical 
Review, Atlantic, Pall Mall, Review of Reviews. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW 


BOOKS 


THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By JosKPH STRUTT. Illustrated by many 
Engraving*. Revised by J. C. C<»x, LL.D., F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. net. 

For the first time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of 
“Sports and Pas times,*’ which will, it is hoped, prove a worthy successor of the 
original standard work. The work, whilst carefully preserving almost the who’e of 
the original issue, is very much enlarged and corrected. Every pains has been 
t.ik'-u in the reproduction (»f the plates; the original MSS., from which they were 
taken, have l*een consulted, ami vurion* new pinto* have becu adde<l. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 

LAMB. Edited by B. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustration*. In 7 vnl». 
demy Hvo. 7>. 6*1. net. 

V 1 »LS. I. * V. ARE NOW READY. VOLS. II. A III. WILL BE PUBLISHED 
IN SEPTBMBER. 

“This edition represents a vfry high order of scholandiip and the loving luljour 
of years. Mr. Luca.* ha« long been known as v faithful and enthusiastic am lent of 
Lamb, something of wlosc quaint and delicate humour survives in his kindred 
eon!. It is impossible to over-estimate the debt which all lovers of Lamb owe him 
t n the conscientious and artistic work apparent in these two handsome volumes, 
Irt—idr which the work cf all previous editor* appears c sual and p f rfunctorv. 
We congratulate Mr. Luc is on this crown to Ifs endu ing work, ami equally con¬ 
gratulate all lovers of Lamb ou the possession of the seven volumes, which promise 
to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be 
produced for very many years—it may w. II be for over."— Spectator, 

“A splendid new edition.*'— Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Lucas's edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given 
to tl«- world. . . . His note* arc almost as interesting a* the text which they 
elucidate.*’— Standard. 

“ The edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all students of 
Lamb.'*— Academy. 

“Mr. Lucas's edition cf Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it was worth waiting 1or. u — Times. 


AN AUTHENTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A FRONTIERSMAN. By Roger Poco* k. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled “A Frontiersman,” written by Roger 
Pocock. and Published by Messrs. Methuen <fc Co., on the 10th July, 191*3. 
WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my book entitled “A Frontiersman” 
as if it were a Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public favour. I, 
Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare that my 
said Book is an Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, save that, to avoid 
c.indng pun or injury, certain names and dates have been suppressed. And I 
in ike this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of tlie provisions of the Statutory Declaration Act, 1835. 


Declared at 2 Clement’s Ion, Strand, in the County of) 


ROGER POCOCK. 


London, this 23rd day of July, 1903. j 

Before me 

H. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths. 

THE PLAIN TRUTH OP THE STRAT- 


FnRD-ON-AYON CONTROVERSY. By MARIK COREI.M 
1 <. net. 


With Illustrations, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Dltt. 

Assisted by numeron* Contributor*. With 4S Coloured and 29 Uncoloured 
Illustrations by Frank SoUTHOATK. Demy fevo, 21s net. 

“An admirable took, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate’s 
water-colour sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”— Spectator. 

*• Tlie most valuable of all recent Itooks on the Broads to the naturalist and 
fportsmon. The coloured illustrations arc delightful, and they stand ns & marked 
advance in pictorial work.’’— Fir hi. 

“ Mr. Dutt writes os Whistler painted, with ‘ the knowledge of a lifetime.’ The 
book i* rich in illustrations of great chirm.”— Hail ft AVir.«. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

By Lord Macaulay. Keite l by F. 0. Montague, M.A. 3 vols. crown svo, 
1**. The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

“The iix-ttiu* of reading his c** tys wUh the full know led e which makes complete 
enjoyment have l*ecn supplied by Mr. Montague.'*- Timet. 

Professor Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and too 
little ."—nda rd. 

THE PRECES PRIYATAE OF BISHOP 

ANDREWR 8 . By F. E. Brightman, M.A , of Pnaey House, Oxford. Crown 

Hvn, 6 •. 

This eluljorate work has been In preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that ha* ever been published of the famous devotion*. It contains 
a long Introduction, with numerous notes md references. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKE8PEARE. 

Fott 1 Onto, leather. Is. not each volume. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish a Miniature Edition of the Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare. The series will consist of 4U volumes, fach Play being 
contained in < ne volume, while the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three 
volume*. Short introduction*, and brief bnt sufficient footnotes, will be added by 
Mr. W. J. Craig, whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. 
Tint* charming little books will be to small as to repose comfortably in the 
waistcoat pocket, asd jet po well printed as to be read with ease. 

LITTLE BOOK8 ON ART. 

Tbe«e l*ooks are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 
the aubiect under treatment, and rejecting minute details. They am under the 
direction of Mr. CYRIL Davenport, and each volume consists of about 2(0 pages, 
contain* a Frontispiece in Photogravure ami 30 to .VO other Illustration®, and is 
published at 2-*. fd. net. Demy ICino. 

THE FIR 8 T VOLUME IS 

ROMNEY. By Oforge Pastov. 


A BOOK OP NORTH WALES. By S. Baring- 

Goulii. With numerous Illustrations, crown Hvo, 6 s. This book is uniform 
with Mr. Baring-Gould's books on Devon, Dartmoor, nnd Brittany. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is alwajs picturesque, ami he Is as picturesque now as ho 
l was* formerly in Devon and Brittany.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“The I took contains avast number of stories and traditions, and the author's 
happy style enables him to put his facte into an attractive form.”— Soft* Guardian. 

I ** This absorbing l>ook.”~ Liverpool Merrurp. 

A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Snei.i.. Illus- 

trated, crown Hvo 6 *. 

“ Thi* Is of the best type of literary guide bonk : it brings the scent of the moor 
to London, and it will double the value of a ho iday on Exmoor.”- -Daily Chronicle. 
“’Will be read with tbekeemst interest; the best reading we have seen of lata in 
! this line." -Mornimj /Vo. 

STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translate'! from the 

Freuch of Ernest Hello by V. M. Crawford. Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

POEMS AND HYMNS. By SAMUEL JOHN 

stone. With a Memoir by F. <». ELLKRTo.v, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 
Hvo, 6 s. 

THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, and other Writings 

by NOVAI.is. Edited by Una birch. Fcap. Hvo, 3s. Gd. 

POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 

L. BIN YON, and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. A Complete Edition. Pott 8 vo. 
cloth. Is. 6 d. net; leather, 2s. (id. net. [The Lit He Library. 

THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 

TON. Edited by H. C. BKKCIiing, M.A., Canon of Westminster, l’ott Hvo, 
cloth, Is. 6 d. net; leather, 2*. 6 d. net. I The Little Library. 

THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Em- 

bclllehed with upwards of 60 charac‘.eristic Illustrations by Jonx Lkkch. 
Leather, post 16mo, 2*. 6 d. uefc. (A| in. by :i£ in.) From the Edi:ion publidic.1 
by H. Bentley, 1840. 

MICRO-COSMOORAPHIE, or A Piece of the 

World Discovered ; in Easayes aud Characters. By Jons’ Barlk, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Post lGuio, 2s. net. (5* in. by 3£ in.) Reprinted frjtn the Sixth 
Edition published by Robert Allot hi 1633. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 

FLOWERS. By Mrs. SrKPUKN Batson. Fcap. Kva, 3s. Cd. A very complete 
1 ami concise guide in alphabetical order. 

i DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. Pott Hvo, cloth, 3s. ; leather. 3s. Cd. net. 

[Little t;ni,ie». 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. 8. Roscoe. 

Illustrated bv F. D. Bedford. Pott Hvo. cloth, 3*. ; leather, 3*. Gd. net. 

[ The Little (i Hides. 

HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. 

By M. M. Fcap. 8 vo, Is. net. 

A complete guide for women of limit**! incomes, describing the most economical 
| and effective method* of tires*, and including all the subsidiary branches of dress. 

Part I. contains the general principle 1 of dress, while Part II. giv«s. in alphabetical 
I order, useful advice on every item of a worn in's toilette. 

i THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 

1 40 Coloured Pictures by M. Ykxdis. Fcap. Hvo, Is. net. 

I A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. 

1 Whjm. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SANITY. Illustrated, demy 16oao, 2*. fid. 

[ The Little /fine /tool*. 

I THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 

Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6 d. net to 4s. Gd. net each volume. 

“ We shall be surprise*! If these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
■ sucoc*.”— Athenaum. 

“A scheme of peculiar interest. No pleisanter editions to read or handle can be 
j desired. They are admirably and clearly printed, the coloured illustrations are 
: reproduced with great skill, and the volumes slip easily into a coat pocket.’’ 

-Standard. 

THE FOUR NEW VOLUMES ARE- 

THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alkkn. 4s. Gd. net. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 24 

Coloured Pl*tes by T. Rowlandson. 3* 8 d. net. 

HANDLEY CROSS. By K. H. 8lktf.es. With 

many Illustrations, in Colour and Lin*», by JOHN LlKCll. 4a. fid. net. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS. By R. 8 . 8l KTEE9. 

With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 3s. 6*1. net. 


THE GRAVE: a Poem. By Robert Bi.air. 

Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis SuHIAVONKTTi, from the 
original inventions of William Blakk. With aii Engraved Title-Page aud 
a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 3s. Gd. uct. 

The lllustrat'ons are reproduce*I in Photogravure. 1*»0 copies are printed on 
Japanese paper, with India proofs, aud a Duplicate vet of the Plates, 21s. net. 


METHUEN & Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand, 


W.C. 
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FROM 


Mr. MELROSE’S Ll*t 

OF 

Forthcoming Book** 

By Dr. J. K. MILLER. 

Author of “ Conte Ve Apart," *c. 

THE HOME BEAUTIFUL; 
o“Th« Wedded Life. 

Sumptuously boun,l In white in.ltition yollum, »)th 
rich, full gold design, and with heautl ul Design" 
every page by CUARI.ua ROBINSON. In >»*• 1 

suitable for a Wedding Present. Price 11K 6d. net. 

liy the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE. M.A., 


Author of “In the Hour of Silence," “Torch -bearer. 

of the Faith,’ - *>,_ 

An important »e. Work onthe Period 

MEN OF THE COVENANT. 

With Portraits and over Forty Line i^T, 01 ' 

prints, including facsimile letters. 1 rice 10d. • 

Bv AMORV H BBADFORP. P-P-i 

Author of “The Age of Faith," "Spirit and Life," 

“The Growing IleYclotion, Ac., *c. 

THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. 

“The contribution nf one anxious to huow what ta 
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The Literary Week. 

Ak explanation of the mysterious re-appearance in the 
*• Literary World ” of an article published in the Academy 
months before is given by the editor’s letter in another 
column. “ A. N.” must be an enterprising person. We 
have discovered another article of ours which he has appro¬ 
priated. It will be found in the “ St. James’s Gazette ” 
of July 14, having been conveyed from our issue of 
October 18 last. It is signed “A. N.,” and there seems 
little doubt that the ingenious lifter of “ Dual Person¬ 
alities ” has a personality wholly singular. Concerning 
the latter lifting we have received a letter from the 
“ St. Jamee’s Gazette” which we also print in this issue. 
The editors of the “ Literary World ’’ and the “ St. 
James’s Gazette” are, of course, entirely blameless in the 
matter. But there is no end to the complications in such 
an affair. We notice,.in “T. P.’s Weekly” a column of 
our lifted article quoted from the “ Literary World ” 
which, curiously enough, has been given our original 
title “Novelist Poets.” Steps have been taken, however, 
to call “ A. N.” to account. 


Nb more than three pages of the British Museum 
catalogue are concerned with the late Lord Salisbury, and 
these are but sparsely occupied, comparing strangely with 
the prodigious number of entries under the name of his 
great contemporary and rival, Mr. Gladstone. The entries 
are mostly devoted to bis speeches on conservative policy, 
and to pompblet3 by various people anxious to teach him 
how to direct the affairs of the nation. There are half a 
dozen “ Lives ” and two volumes of his collected speeches. 
The only volume of any length from his pen is “ Evolution: 
A Retrospect, the Revised Address delivered before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Oxford, 1894.” One of his “ indiscretions ” is enshrined 
in a pamphlet entitled “ Lord Salisbury’s ‘Black Man ’: 
A Collection of Newspaper Comments on Lord Salisbury’s 
Speech on the Candidature of Dadhabai Naoroji for 


Holborn.” To the volume of “Oxford Essays” for 1858 
Lord Robert Cecil—as he then was—contributed a paper 
on “ Heroes of Parliamentary Reform.” 


A connFsroNDF.NT of the New York “ Dial ” protests 
against the “ teaching ” of literature which is practised in 
American universities, which provide what Prof. Dowden 
has called “ funicular railways to the summit of 
Parnassus.” In one of the most progressive of tbo 
Eastern universities the following is an item in the 
syllabus: — 

English Literature.- English letter Writers.—Among the 
writers studied in Course .'14 will be Howel, Cromwell, the 
Verneys, Swift, Pope, I-ndy Mary Wortley Montagu, Walpole, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. Browning, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Thackeray, Lowell, Fitzgerald ' and 
Stevenson. 

As the “ Dial ” correspondent points out, some of these 
writers wrote their letters with an eye to posterity, and 
there is no objection—if literature can be studied with 
profit in the class-room—to using them as text-books. 
But the inclusion of Thackeray makes one wince. It is 
hard to think that to the moat sensitive of men—who did 
his best to escape biography, and who wrote to Charlotte 
Bronte, “ If I thought you showed my letters to anyone, 
I would never write you another ’’—should come the fate 
of having some of the most intimate of the letters yawned 
over by successive groups of undergraduates. 


It seems a far cry from Longfellow to wireless telegraphy, 
but the association was very plain during the recent yacht 
trials. The wirelesr system broke down: there was too 
much competition, it appears, and when one company 
found that it could not transmit messages it devoted itself 
to spoiling its rivals. The manager of the Marconi 
Company explained that they were able to cut out all 
competitors save one, and that one “ incessantly sent A 
B Cs from nine o’clock in the morning until five o’clock 
in the evening, varying this with long extracts from 
Longfellow’s poem, 4 The Wreck of the Hesperus.' That 
just killed our messages.” We should think it did. 
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The “Magazine of Art" for September contains an 
account of the notable lectures delivered to the Royal 
Academy students by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R A. At their 
beginning Mr. Gilbert said : “ What I have to say to you 
about sculpture I have no intention of wrapping up in an 
essay filled with details of dates. All that you can learn 
for yourselves from books. In these lectures I purpose 
rather to be one of you—student that I ain and always 
shall be.” So these lectures became the intimate talks of 
a master still seeking fresh knowledge; they were 
unwritten, unreported, only summarised. Even the 
summary is full of suggestion, and is particularly 
interesting at the moment when the sculptor is 
establishing his schools at Bruges. 


Among the many influences spread abroad by the late 
W. E. Henley, his championship of the new message of 
art as preached by Rodin, Degas and their peers has been 
somewhat overlooked. Naturally the “ Magazine of Art,” 
in commemorating the man who directed it from 1881 
to 1886, dwells upon this feature in his career, as well as 
upon his gathering round him of such literary con 
tributors as the two Stevensons, Richard Jefferies, the 
late Bishop of London, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and Mr. 
Whibley (the last of whom, by the way, is the apoerychal 
Mr. “Whitley” named by most of the daily papers as 
Mr. Henley’s executor). In acknowledgment of this 
championship M. Rodin executed a magnificent bust of 
Mr. Henley, of which the current number of the “Magazine 
of Art ” gives a reproduction. 


Mk. Sidney Low contributes to the current number of 
“ Cornhill ” some memories and impressions of W. E. 
Henley. The great impression which Henley made upon 
Mr. Low seems to have been one of “ daring optimism.” 
Of this optimism Mr. Low writes :— 

It was not based on anything that is commonly called 
religious conviction. Henley bad faith in abundance; but 
no faith in a future state comfortably arranged to redress the 
errors, and repair the failures, of a somewhat deplorable 
world. This robust Paganism was perfectly sincere; and if 
it brought him little eomfoit, he would not suffer it to plunge 
him into gloom. When he opened the door there lav before 
him the void of night, empty and profound. If he had known 
his Catullus, which I doubt, for he had small Latin and less 
Greek, he might have echoed that saddest, sweetest, stave 
from the music of the ancient world : 

Soles occidere et red ire possunt: 

Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox cst perpetua una dormienda. 

,0n the matter of Henley’s relations to those friends who 
“ were addicted to the painful trade of letters ” Mr. Low 
has something interesting to say. He was quick to 
recognise and acclaim merit, but he had an exaggerated 
idea of the part played by the discoverer. Mr. Low 
writes:— 

I believe he had come to regard himself as the “ inventor ” 
of various distinguished men of letters of this era, who would 
assuredly have attained success if there had been no Henley to 
encourage them, and no “ National Observer.” He vastly 
over-estimated, and so 1 note have many other people since 
his death, his share in the making of Stevenson’s litemrv 
fame.’ It is absurd to say that “ H. L. S ” owed anything 
substantial to such advertisement and opportunities as it was 
in Henley’s power to give him. The great reading public of 
England and America, x\lio were lirst attracted bv "Treasure 
Island, and then found themselves captivated by one master¬ 
piece after another, till the splendid scries ended with the 
broken column of \\ eir of llcrmiston ’’--these people, for 
tlie most part, had never beard of Henley, and of the journals 
and articles be produced fur the benefit of a minute literary 
colei ;c in London. No National Observer,” no journalistic 
IIx-posting, was needed, to spread the fame of the man whe 


could write “ Dr. Jekyll ” and “ Kidnapped.” But I do not 
think Henley ever quite understood tills. In his later days, 
especially, worn and oM", and drifted into a backwater, he was 
apt to magnify the importance of his editorial career. 

But, after all, this was a minor fault in a most stimulating 
and honest literary life. 


Mr. J. H. Mitchineb, who describes himself as “ Citizen 
and Girdler’’—two very excellent things—has written a 
slender book, called “ Oranges and Lemons,” which deals 
with the churches named in the always delightful ditty:— 
“ ((ranges and Lemons,” 

Say the bells of St. Clement's, 

“ I .end me five farthing,” 

Say the 1 sells of St. Martin’s, 

“ When will you pay me?” 

Sav the bells of Old Bailey, 

“ When I am rich,” 

Say the liells of Shoreditch, 

“ When will that lie?” 

Say the liells of Stepney, 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” 

Says the big liell of Bow. 

Mr. Mitchincr has not very much to tell us, but what he 
says is dictated by the true Londoner's spirit, added to a 
kind of allegorical appreciation. The St. Martin’s of the 
fourth lino was destroyed in the Great Fire. Mr. 
Mitchiner writes: - 

And, what a very old London these lines recall! Had we 
no other evidence, this couplet alone would serve to approxi¬ 
mately determine the antiquity of this ancient nursery ballad. 
It tells of a time xvlien that groat Banking centre, Lombard 
Street, was either non-existent or had been too recently 
established- to have succeeded in diverting the business or 
disturbing the vested interests of St. Martin's Lane. Previous 
to 1229 A.P., xvlien Pope Gregory IX. sent his Lombards to 
England to open usury depots for lending money to convents, 
communities, and private persons, St. Martin's Lane, City, 
xvas the natural home of the money-lender and bill discounter. 
In the lines may lie read the disappointment of the needy 
merchant, xvliose vain endeavour to melt his little bit of paper 
had probably met with the rebuff of the mouev-lender, ” I 
xvo’nt lend you five farthings,” and as he slowly retraces liis 
steps up the lane, little wonder the jangling of the bells 
re-echo the refrain that is uppermost in his mind. 

We wish more “citizens and girdlers” would provide us 
with simple little books of this description. 


The “ Picture Postcard and Collectors’ Chronicle ” tells 
us that one of the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the number of publications which devote articles and 
notes to appreciations of current post-cards and kindred 
matters. In what way, we wonder, is this an encouraging 
sign of the times? It has given us the word philocarlie, 
certainly, but we could very well have dene without that. 


Why have there been no great women musical com¬ 
posers? An energetic German recently compiled a list of 
about a thousand women who had published music, and 
his researches covered several centuries and many 
nationalities, but out of that thousand not more than a 
dozen names mean anything even to the most painstaking 
musical student. A writer in “Harper’s Weekly,” 
discussing Herr Ebel’s list, says :— 

One is finally, then, confronted with tlie question : Is 
woman incapable of great crentix-e acliiex-ement in tliis most 
sensitive, pliant, and emotional of tbe arts—tlie art of all others 
in xvliicli, one would suppose, she ought most brilliantly to 
excel ? Frankly, there is everything to warrant the conviction 
that she is. Mr. Havelock Ellis, a thoughtful and acute 
psychologist, indorses the view that Mr. G. 1 ?. Upton takes of 
the matter in his “Woman and Music.” Conceding, says Mr. 
Upton, that music is the most intense and potent medium for 
the expression of the emotions, and that woman is emotional 
by nature, “ is it not one solution of the problem that woman 
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does not musically reproduce them, because she herself is 
emotional by temperament and nature, and can not project 
herself outwardly ? . . . The emotion is a part of herself, 

and is as natural to her as breathing. She lives in emotion, 
and acts from emotion; . . . but to treat emotions as if 

they were mathematics, to bind and measure and limit them 
within the rigid laws of harmouy and counterpoint, and to 
express them with arbitrary signs, is a cold-blooded operation 
possible only to tho sterner and more obdurate nature of 
man.” All of which, to our mind, is exceedingly convincing 
and explanatory. 

It is not quite convincing to us, however, though we are 
not prepared off-hand with a more satisfactory explanation. 
For women have succeeded in literature, which is also 
largely a matter of emotion. Yet we suspect that a list of 
women writers would, after all, be as barren in greatness 
as the list < f women composers. There are not many 
women who have written for posterity, but those who 
have have written greatly. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle has been subjected to the investi¬ 
gations of the American literary statistician, who computes 
that he would be the most richly rewarded author in 
history had all his works been paid at the rate recorded 
for his new Sherlock Holmes stories—two dollars a word. 
Up to and including “ The Hound of the Baskervilles,” we 
are told, his takings would have amounted to about a 
million and a half dollars. But Sir A. Conan Doyle has 
not always received two dollars a word, nor even the 
hundreth part of that. There is an interesting letter in 
the possession of an American publisher containing a 
proposition from the creator of Sherlock Holmes for a 
contract on the basis of a cent and a half per word. And 
the offer was deebned. 


From tbis week’s “ Illustrated London News” we gather 
that Sir A. Conan Doyle has turned his attention to art, 
having become part owner of an invention for carving from 
life by machinery. The inventor’s notion was to make 
replicasof marble busts, and the method is illustrated. A 
bust of Homer has been rigidly fixed in position, and beyoud 
it two blocks of marble. The operator places himself on a 
fixed sent, and with great care guides a wooden pointer 
over the surface of the bust. This controls the action 
of two steel drills facing the blocks of marble, which 
move in exact correspondence with the wooden pointer, 
and, being made to revolve by the straps of a powerful 
gas engine in an adjoining shed, carve tne marble blocks 
into facsimiles of the bust. It was suggested that it 
would be possible to carve from the life if the sitter were 
fixed with his head in a rigid position. So we may shortly 
expect portraits from life by Sir A. Conan Doyle, if he can 
induce anyone to sit with his head clamped in a frame 
and have his face tickled by a wooden pointer. The 
illustration of the suggested operation recalls memories 
of the more ingenious forms of Chinese torture. 


quarters of a century ago ; and the critic—now accused of 
succumbing to chicken and champagne, was then alleged 
to be bribed with gin and water. 


The critic of “ Figaro in London” was so outspoken as to 
seem almost scurrilous to a politer age. Here is a passage 
which verges on the personal:— 

It may he as well to give a hint to Miss-rs. Yates and 
J. Reeves, ol the Adclphi, vxl.o, we aie infoinud hy a cor 
respondent, are inloxicotid «veiv evening, to the great dhgus 
of tho greater part of tl e avdirnce, ar.d to the detriment o 
the performance. 

And here is an example of the kindly and helpfu 
criticism passed by “Figaro” on a nameless youth who 
performed in “ My Great Aunt ” at the Olympic:— 

The youth to whom we allude is one of thoso wretched 
heroes of the sock, tho smallness of whose salary forces him 
to appear upon the stage in a seedy coat, though tho nature 
of the parts he is called on to act demands ho should look 
like a gentleman. In this dilemma the poor wretch is 
compelled to have recourse to white trowsers, a clean shirt- 
front, a. newly-washed pair of Berlin gloves, and three- 
halfpenny-worth of hair-curling. 

After all, we seem lo have improved somewhat in our 
dress, our acting, and our literary manners. 


The number of tho monthly reviews will be increased in 
October by the appearance of the new half-crown Liberal 
monthly to be called the “ Independent Review.” Its 
title has given some trouble to its projectors, who wished 
to express their aims in small compass, and barely avoided 
calling it the “Progressive Review,” which would have 
suggested an organ of one party on the London County 
Council. In politics, however, it will be progressive, and 
reflect the views of the younger school of Oxford men who 
have emerged from the common-room into life. It will 
deal with constructive social reform and take up a very 
definite opposition ti the indefinite proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the mailer of Protection. Mr. E. Jenkes 
and Mr. C. F. S. Mastertnan will control it. 


Mr. Carnegie continues bis excursions through Great 
Britain scattering free libraries in his passage as the 
travelling advertising agent flings handbills from the 
railway carriage window. Erith is to have £7,000 for a 
library on condition that a maximum assessment under 
the Free Public Libraries Act be levied, so as to produce 
£010 per annum. But thero appears to bo a general 
reaction against the free library on the part of local councils. 
To the inhabitants of Ince, near Wigan, Mr. Carnegie has 
offered £'>,000 on the usual condition of a penny rate. 
But the Council evidently does not think the expense 
justified, and has rejected the offer by eight votes to four. 


A writer in the “ Daily Chronicle” has dug out some 
files of “ Figaro in London,” a gay little paper which 
began life under the editorship of Gilbert Abbot a Becket, 
—father of the veteran journalist of to-day—in 1831. 
And the examples of dramatic criticism in those rude 
days should bring consolation to the hearts of our sensitive 
actors and managers. If criticism was somewhat boisterous, 
stage and audience gave the note. Thus during the waits 
at the Drury Lane pantomime of 1831— 

The time was occupied with that pleasantry so palatable to 
the newspaper Press; hats were thrown from the galleries, 
orange-peel was lil>erally bestowed on the pit, fights sprung 
up in all parts of the audience, nnd orange-women were 
knocked down and pelted. 

The matinee hat difficulty of to-day had its analogue in 
the persistent wearing of bonnets by the ladies of throe- 


Tue best selling hooks of the week ending August 14 
in New York are reported by the “ New York American ” 
to be these:— 

1. “ Tlio Mettle of the Fasture.” 

2. “ The One Woman.” 

3. “ The Call of the Wild.” 

4. “Gordon Keith.” 

">. “ Lady Rose's Daughter.” 

6 . “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbago Patch.” 

They are all novels ; the “ Cabbage Patch ” still remains 
in the first flight; and it is a sign of grace that Mr. Jack 
Ijondon’s remarkable work, “The Call of the Wild,” has 
been granted immediate popularity. Mr. London, hy the 
way, has been spending some months in the East End, 
has slept in the casual ward, studied the life of the slums, 
and has been contributing a series of remarkable papers 
to the “ London Magazine.” 
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In his letter to the “ Times ” of Tuesday Sir Francis 
Burnand throws an interesting side-light on the Regnier 
“ millions ” of which Madame Humbert talked. During 
the Franco-Russian War Regnier was at Ramsgate, under 
the name of Metzki (a rather suggestive name when one 
remembers the alleged source of his “ millions ”). The 
name of Crawford was never mentioned, says Sir Francis, 
in connection with him and his family, while as to the 
“ millions, it was very soon ascertained by tradesmen 
that he was but indifferently well provided with ready 
cash.” “Je suis philoeophe,” M. Regnier (or Metzki) 
used to say to Sir Francis as he watched the ladies of his 
family at the wash-tub. For they started a French 
laundry. The editor of “Punch,” with that uofailing 
instinct of his, has succeeded in turning the amazing 
Humbert drama into burlesque. 


“ The Book Monthly ” is the title of a new periodical 
which is to begin life in October. Its object will be to 
mirror the life of the book trade for the benefit of book¬ 
sellers, book-buyers, librarians, and authors; but in the 
main it will be addressed to the booksellers. “Guidance,” 
says the preliminary circular, “ is the note, not the higher 
criticism, which already flourishes enough.” Under the 
editorship of Mr. James Milne the “ Book Monthly ” sliculd 
fill a place that is at present unoccupied. 


Bibliographical. 

The late Rev. Richard Wilton was, we know, only a minor 
poet; but I have been a little surprised to find the fact of 
nis death so largely ignored by the morning papers. They 
might have accorded bim a line or two. He belonged to 
a class—that of parson-poet—which, in this country, has 
done much to enrich the poetic element in literature. 
Mr. Wilton is, of course, enshrined in Mr. Miles’s “ Poets 
and Poetry of the Century ”—in the volume devoted to 
“ Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse.” Therein may 
be found six of his sonnets, two rondeaux, two ballades, 
two miscellaneous pieces, and eight roundels, besides an 
“ appreciation ” by Mr. Miles himself, who gives (quite 
correctly) the following list of Mr. Wilton’s verse- 
publications—“ Wood-Notes and Church-Bells ” (1873), 
“Lyrics Sylvan and Sacred” (1878), “ Sungleams: 
Rondeaux and Sonnets” (1882), and “ Benedicite and 
other Poems” (1889); to which must be added “Lyra 
Pastoralis” (1902). I myself had the pleasure, in 1878, of 
including in an anthology two of Mr. Wilton’s sonnets, 
one of them being that which follows :— 

I lea nit a lesson from the flowers to-day : 

As o'er the fading hawthorn-blooms 1 sighed, 

Whose petals fair lay scattered far and wide, 

I.o, suddenly upon a dancing spray 
I saw the first wild roses clustered gay. 

What though the smile I loved, so soon had died 
From one sweet flower- there, shining at its side 
The blushing Hose surpassed the snowy May. 

80, if as life glides on, we miss some flowers 

Which once shed light and fragrance on our way, 

Yet still the kindly-compensating hours 

Weave us fresh wreaths in beautiful array ; 

And long as in the paths of peace we stay, 

Successive benedictions shall be ours. 

I quote this, not only because I think it was the best 
thing Mr. Wilton ever wrote, but because, in a private 
letter to me, the late Mr. F. T. Palgrave expressed the 
opinion that the last six lines of the sonnet would not 
have been unworthy of Wordswoith. Mr. Miles, it may 
be added, duly records the fact that Mr. Wilton helped 
Dr. Grosart in the translation into English of Herbert and 
Crashaw’s Latin poems for “ The Fuller’s Worthies 


Library,” and that in 1888 he edited the poems of his 
friend George Morine. 

Colonel W. F. Prideaux does not agree with me in 
thinking that “ reliable,” as a bit of verbal coinage, 
cannot he defended. He writes to me: “It has been 
defended, and very effectively, too, by one of our first 
English scholars, the late Prof. Fitzedward Hall, in his 
book entitled ‘ English Adjectives in ’Able, with special 
reference to Reliable.’ Prof. Hall shows how * reliable ’ 
was used by Coleridge, who seems to have introduced 
the word at the beginning of the last century, as well 
as by the principal writers of English who have 
flourished since. At one time I held vour views with 
regard to the word, and I am still a little prejudiced 
against it. But this is mv feeling; my reason, since 
I read Prof. Hall’s book, tells me I am wrong. No one 
seems to quarrel with ‘ dependable ’—that which may 
be depended on, a very similar word to ‘ reliable ’: or 
‘ laughable ’ — that which may be laughed at. The 
‘ unspeakable Turk ’ is not a Turk which cannot be 
spoken—which is nonsense.” My own opinion is that 
“ laughable ” and “ dependable ” are quite as improper 
ns “ reliable ” ; but, os I said last week, as coined words 
to which a definite meaning is now universally attached, 
they must be accepted—with many another with which 
the well of English is daily being defiled. 

Dryden is not the only dramatist whom Prof. Saintsbury 
will edit for the Mermaid Series. He is to give us “The 
Best Plays of Thomas Shad well.” This is enterprise 
indeed, for nothing of Shadwell’s has, I believe, been 
printed since his “ Works” were collected in 1720. The 
man is best remembered, one fears, by a savage gibe of 
Dryden’s; but he has his place in the history of our 
drama. That is to say, his plays have an historical, even 
if they have little literary, interest. They reflect the times 
with which they deal. Mr. Saintsburv will no doubt give 
us “ The Lancashire Witches ” and “ The Amorous Bigot,” 
if for the sake only of the Tegue O’Divelly episodes ; we 
may expect, also, “ The Squire of Alsatia,” “ Bury Fair,” 
“The Virtuoso,” and perhaps “The Scowrers” and “The 
Volunteer,” if there be room for them. 

Messrs. Hutchinson could hardly avoid including 
Southey’s “ Life ” of Nelson in their “ Library of Standard 
Biography.” It is one of the “ inevitables.” To judge 
from the number of editions issued within the last decade 
or so, one would suppose that everybody must needs 
possess a copy. In 1891 alone there were editions at 
3s. Cd., 2s., 1 b. 6d., la., 6d., and 3d. (two). The force of 
cheapness could no further go. There was yet another 
edition in 1892, two others in 1894, three in 1896 (one of 
them at 6s. with introduction and notes by Mr. David 
Hannay), one (illustrated) in 1898 .and one (a “ Corona¬ 
tion ” edition) in 1902. One thing is certain—that the 
“Life” ought never to be re-issued without notes or 
appendices bringing the text down to date. 

The prospectus of Mr. John Long’s promised ‘'.Library 
of Modern Classics ” presents no element of originality. 
The series is to start, it seems, with a reprint of Anthony 
Trollope’s “ Three Clerks,” of which Messrs. Macmillan 
issued an edition in 1900. There has been quite a little 
revival of the Trollope vogue during the last few years. 
Messrs. Chatto gave ns “ Marion Fay ” in 1899, and in 
1901 we had “ Orlev Farm ” from Messrs. Ward and Lock, 
and “Dr. Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” and “The 
Warden ” from Mr. Lane. 

The edition of the Paston Letters announced by Messrs. 
Chatto will, I presume, be identical with that supervised 
by Mr. Gairdner in 1872-75 and republished by Messrs. 
Constable in 1896. The first edition, with notes by John 
Fenn, dates from 1787-1823. Then there was an 
abridgment by A. Ramsay in 1840-41. In the 1872-75 
edition 400 new letters were included, and there, I believe, 
the history of the Letters ceases. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

“ Miscellaneous.” 

Robert Wallace: Life and Last Leaves. Edited by 
J. Campbell Smith and William Wallace. (Sands, lbs.) 
This is a biography whose want of form may be said to be 
a merit, in that it reflects the want of form in the life of its 
subject. It consists of autobiography, biography, collected 
writings, collected speeches, and contributed recollections; 
it is a miscellany. But then it deals with a man who was 
by turns a preacher, a university professor, the editor of a 
great newspaper, a barrister, and a member of Parliament. 
It deals with a man who at one time was a parish minister, 
accepting the Calvinism of the Confession of Faith, but 
who, when asked by an old friend whom he had placed in 
the Strangers’ Gallery what church he attended, replied 
significantly : “ Miscellaneous.” Withal, it deals with a 
life whose many changes were held together by an irre¬ 
fragable honesty of purpose. Hone6t and strong to the 
core, Wallace experienced, one thinks, the full tragedy of 
Arnold’s lament:— 

And on earth we wander, groping, reeling ; 

Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 

Ah! and he, who placed our master feeling, 

Fail’d to plftco that master-feeling clear. 

From the point of view of the study of human nature, and 
human aspiration in a transitional age, it is a matter for 
much regret that Wallace was cut off before he could tell 
the story of his difficult life. What he has written is a 
mere fragment, but it is a fine fragment, and it is at least 
a contribution to the study of the effects of narrow conditions 
of childhood on a mind destined to rise above and beyond 
the life thus foreshadowed. Wallace’s home was utterly 
Scottish, poor, decent, and bigoted. He was brought up 
on porridge, kail, and the Bible. Sunday was a regularly 
recurring purgatory. There was scarcely anything that 
was safe to do on that day, except reading the Bible and 
going to church. Meals were “ necessary to the execution 
of the Sabbath programme,” but even at meals the children 
were not allowed to speak their own words. The elder 
Wallace, a poor but accomplished gardener, shaved last 
thing on Saturday night, so as to be ready for the long 
Sunday fray with worldliness. Boots and clothes lay 
ready for the household that they might next day put 
on the whole armour of God; and the elder Wallace 
entered on that day in the spirit, if he did not fulfil the 
example, of “ a well-known Highland divine who, walking 
one Sunday to officiate at a church several miles away, 
accompanied by a friend, when the latter, after two miles 
had been traversed in solemn silence, ventured to remark 
that he thought they were going to have a fine day, pulled 
up at once and said to the other sternly, ‘ Sir, iB this a 
day to be taalking of days ? ’ ” 

Wallace’s boyhood was made miserable by his inability 
to talk, think, and act Sabbath once a week for fifteen 
hours at a stretch. One day, however, a peculiarly 
brilliant idea occurred to him: it was that the Fourth 
Commandment only forbade work, it said nothing about 
“ play ” or even “ thoughts.” A new interpretation had 
come to him, and, with the courage of conviction, he laid 
it before his father:— 

I asked him if it was really wicked to think about play on 
the “Sabbath day.” “What did I mean by that question ? 
Did I want to play at bools (marbles) on the Sabhatn ? The 
very thocht o’ sic a thing was a sin.” He was quite stem, 
but I was desperate, and I ventured an argument. I said I 
thought the commandment only forbade “work," and did 
not mention “play ” or “thoughts." He was down on me 
at once. Did I know I was talking “ scepticism ” ? There 
must be no scepticism. I must be no sceptic. I must keep 
the “ Sabbath day ” as it should be kept. I said no more. 

I was frightened at the charge of “ scepticism." 
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His father’s Sabbatarian strictness was boisterously 
supplemented by the young minister under whom the 
family sat. He was ignorant but eloquent, and the way 
he thundered about the “ blasphemous Hume ” and con¬ 
trasted Voltaire with Cowper’s cottager was not easily 
withstood. “There was no argument. It was undis¬ 
guised, authoritative cursing.” All through life Wallace 
watched the gradual disintegration of these Sabbath 
ice-floes. The old rule had been relaxed only to give 
time for “ works of necessity and mercy.” Here, there¬ 
fore, the thin end of the wedge was administered and 
pushed. Apropos of this point of attack, Wallace tells 
one of his good stories. When James Hannay went 
down to edit the Edinburgh “Courant” in the sixties 
he found “ works of necessity and mercy ” attracting 
attention. A Rev. Dr. Begg was for narrowing them 
down to something on the righteous side of good 
Samaritanism. He was a great Biblical scholar, in the 
authorised version, but Greek was Greek to him. Hannay, 
who was for extending the range of “ works of necessity 
and mercy” to the very horizon of humane and cheerful 
conduct, illustrated his point by declaring that if, for 
instance, I)r. Begg had to consult the New Testament in 
the original “ it would be a work of necessity for him to 
have a Greek dictionary and a work of mercy to lend him 
one.” 

In all this rigidity one sees, again and again, thn 
inevitable provision for escape which no rules could 
withhold from a young mind to whom escape was natural. 
One sees it dimly, but impressively, in Wallace's outlined 
portrait of his mother. She had been in domestic service, 
where she had been confirmed in an indefinable aristocratic 
tendency of thought and feeling, the effect of which was 
to put her children in some vague way (made concrete in 
the daily, not weekly, blacking of their boots) above their 
village companions. Her house was immaculate. She 
knew Scott from “ Waverley ” to “ Castle Dangerous,” and 
was curious about important new fiction. Her children 
had the Bronte and Dickens novels to read. Moreover 
she had her own intimate spiritual life within, and apart 
from, the recognised observances, and young Wallace was 
impressed by the discovery that she literally entered into 
her closet and shut its door, and prayed to the Father 
which is in secret. Wallace tells us, without detail, that 
she afterwards “emancipated her mind from the Evan¬ 
gelical denomination,” and that on her death-bod she gave 
him her priceless approval of his “ intellect and honesty ” 
in quitting the clerical profession. It is a portrait that 
lingers. Indeed, Wallace’s sixty-four pages about his 
upbringing and his preacher-dominie education in the 
thirties, interspersed with later memories and contrasts, is 
a biographical document of very high value, graphic, 
penetrating, and witty. That he did not live to go on 
with it is, we repeat, our great loss, for he had a mind to 
be frank and self-examinative through it all. On this 
point we should like to quote his “ Preliminary.” After 
defending Mr. J. M. Barrie’s openness in his biography 
of his mother, Margaret Ogilvy, against certain critics, he 
says:— 

These people say it is undignified, and even degrading, 
to make a show of yourself, and heartless to peep and 
hotanise upon your mother's grave, for gain. I must say I do 
not see it. The necessity of honest gain might be the gratifica¬ 
tion of the peeping botanist; mere scientific curiosity would 
suggest that he was a person of very oddly-ordered affections. 
More people than is usually thought live simply by showing 
what they are. The bearded lady and the Duke of Bedford 
do it, the one securing an honourable livelihood by gratefully 
manifesting the prodigal liberality of Nature in her behalf, 
and the other making a very good thing out of keeping well 
to the front the elementary fact of his having been born. In 
such good company I feel safe to say there is nothing in this 
objection. 

Here, as in all he has written, Wallace’s strong common- 
sense never parts with whimsical humour. It was the 
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union of these which used to make the reporting of his 
speeches in Parliament “ a work of necessity and mercy ” 
to many of us a few years ago. Into Wallace’s adult 
career, however, we are not disposed to stray. His un¬ 
finished page haunts us, and—although we have read 
with the greatest interest the chapters on his church and 
university and Scotsman days written by Mr. J. Campbell 
Smith and Mr. William Wallace, and the anecdotes con¬ 
tributed by the Rev. Roderick Lawson, and have skipped 
with equal conscientiousness the extracts from Wallace’s 
leading articles (for the leaders of yesteryear, however 
good, aro but inspissated gloom) -we prefer that it should, 
with whatever dilution, haunt our readers. Melancholy 
issues fiom the story in all places as naturally as a heavy 
sweetness from a ilower. We are constantly reminded 
of Matthew Arnold and his- pn*an of changing ideals, 
ebbing faith, and the isolation of bravely struggling and 
uncertain men. When Wallace was preaching sermons 
replete with thought and inquiry, he one night remarked 
with a sigh, “ I don’t get any good from sermons myself 
now. I wish I was a pious grocer.” This vein of playful 
and melancholy banter was all his own, and it brought 
out many a saying that sticks in the memory. Thus 
he used to wonder why Mrs. Wallace still stayed on in 
her house, seeing the family were grown up and he had 
no further need of her!—a speech whose tenderness 
could be missed by no one but a fool. And then there 
is that pathetic, truthful “ Miscellaneous ” applied to his 
sources of spiritual refreshment. 


Indiscreet Hero-Worship. 

Tin; Life-Work of George Frederick Waits, R.A. By 
Hugh Macmillan. (Dent.) 

This is not in any way a life of Mr. G. F. Watts, nor in 
any but the slightest and most incidental fashion an 
account or study of the man, of his personal characteristics. 
It is purely a study of his work, with a brief account of 
his beginnings. Written, seemingly, by one who has the 
rivilege of private acquaintance with the artist, it might 
ave been a good volume of the “ Temple Biographies 
though it is not a biography. As it is, however, we can 
nowise consider it satisfactory. It will doubtless hit the 
•popular taste, for the public likes just this kind of 
thing. But to any student of art it can have little value. 
It is (so to speak) a kind of hagiography: a study of 
iBlessed G. F. Watts, saint, philosopher, seer, evangelist, 
and (but this is a somewhat unessential detail) painter. 
The paint is undeniable, but not important. What does 
matter is that he is Chief of all them that have Messages. 
The writer, in fact, is a zealous apostle of the Sunday- 
School of Art. He is absolutely one-ideaed in his artistic 
views ;■ and be labours the idea with iteration and reitera¬ 
tion. till'you obtain a horrible impression that Mr. Watts 
is the Spurgeon of painting. That the Message is every¬ 
thing, and the manner of expression (as Mr. Toots would 
say) “of no consequence,” the author rams home in page 
after page. Mr. Watts’s paint is “all there,” indeed, as 
a concession to your poor human weakness, which demands 
that Art shall consider her fair aspect; but you really 
mustn’t look at the mere sinful paint, none the less. 
Think only how good she is ! 

■ As Browning was not a Browningite, Mr. Watts is not 
a Wattsitc ; and doubtless knows as well in theory as he 
certainly dois in practice the eternally true relations 
between the Idea and the Word, between substance and 
expression. Xay, the author himself (we incline to con¬ 
jecture) is not so far astray in his actual views ; but does 
himself injustice through confused thought and loose or 
exaggerated language. But his study of the painter’s 
work is utterly literary. The meaning of a picture, a 
descriptive account of the subject and of the emotions it 
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excites in Dr. Hugh Macmillan; these things are all we 
get. Of its artistic quality scarce a hint; true to the 
author’s view that this is quite unimportant. Yet 
this, or nothing, makes it a picture; and hence we 
rarely (if we are ourselves ignorant of the particular 
work) get any notion of its pictorial character. Instead, 
we have Watts’s sermons, Englished by Dr. Macmillan. 
Useful, perhaps, but not the thing we expect from the 
series. And the attitude is one of wholesale worship. 
An early drawing (for example) of the struggle for 
Patroclus’ body bears witness to Watts’s “classical 
attainments.” Well, in the school of our youth, that 
particular “classical attainment” was possessed by some 
two hundred youngsters—mostly dunces. The style is 
wordy and effusive, though the author can write well 
and interestingly when he forgets to be eloquent: and on 
the whole the main value of the book seems to be in its 
allegorical elucidations, where (one may suppose) the author 
lias often had the benefit of Mr. Watts’s own comments on 
hi3 work. 

This great and solitary painter, who remains among us 
aloof from all fashions and movements of the time, though 
born in London is (as Dr. Macmillan reminds us) of Welsh 
origin : his father came from Hereford. It is notable that 
of the three great imaginative painters who stand out like 
rocks from the invincibly material trend of our national 
art, one (Rossetti) was Italian by origin, the other two 
(Burne-Jone3 and Watts) Celtic. Turner, as a landscape- 
painter, belongs to a different category; and, but for the 
half-ineffectual though fine genius of Blake, we should 
have said the Englishman was incapable of such art. 
Even so, the un-English origin of it is very near a law. 
Of course, Dr. Macmillan cites Meredith and the essay of 
Matthew Arnold to show that imagination and “ poetic 
enthusiasm ” are the property of the Celt. But we ao not 
believe the supreme procession of English poets depends on 
a dubious infinitesimal dilution of a Celtic drop in their 
blood : he has never read Casdmon who thinks the Saxon 
lacked fine imagination : and we believe witli Miss Fiona 
Macleod that “Celtic magic” is common to the poetry cf 
many nations. This particular Celt began by copying 
the pictures in a Queen Anne prayer-book, while in his 
twelfth year he was painting scenes from Scott. He never 
had regular training, finding technical schools ineffectual; 
but ho haunted the studio of Behnes the sculptor, drawing 
from casts and watching. That is significant, seeing how 
sculpturesque his figures have always been ; and yet more 
significant is the effect on him of those Elgin marbles the 
value of which Haydon was the first to see. The author 
recalls M. de Si/.eranne’s saying, that these marbles are at 
the back of all English academic painting. So, with the 
individualism of the English nature, he developed alone, 
in the teeth of all disadvantages and the lack of any 
schools worth attending. 

They could only have taught what he would have had 
to unlearn. That solitary self-reliance made him what he 
has been ever since—a steady voice crying in the wilderness 
of English painting, an upholder of immortal lost causes. 
Like another solitary, though lesser painter, Madox 
Brown, he was the dawn before the day-star of the 
Prerapliaelites ; and he remains, a great sunset, when the 
Preraphaelites have passed away with the lost cause 
which themselves, for the most part, abandoned. His 
unfaltering serenity of advance along a path he trod 
alone has always been wonderful. If the Preraphaelite 
cluster for a time dimmed his originality, it stands 
clear in the closing of his career, as it stood in 
the beginning. His first chance came with that com¬ 
petition for adorning the new Houses of Parliament 
with historical frescoes which also brought out Armitage 
and others. His cartoon, “ Caractacus led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome,” was successful in gaining 
a prize, though it was not carried out in fresco. Then he 
had a fruitful period of residence and study in Florence, 
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from which he returned to engage in another competition 
for oil-paintings in the Houses of Parliament. After that 
he accompanied Sir Charles Newton’s expedition which 
discovered the ruins of the famous tomb of Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus, where again he received indelible impressions 
of Greek art, and still more of Greek scenery. Tnerewith 
bis preparatory period ends. The rest is a quiet story of 
quiet and steadily maturing work* 

In regard to the methods of that work Dr. Macmillan 
supplies some really interesting details. As one would 
judge, Watts does not paint directly from Nature, but 
from his recollected observations and impressions of 
nature. The painter’s mission, like the poet’s, is (he 
bolds) to present his own vision and intuition of a per¬ 
fected, an archetypal nature, disentangled from the 
accidents and imperfections of actual nature. But more 
than that, he uses no model, lay-figure, or arranged 
drapery. He does not even make any preparatory study 
or sketch, either of the whole or the parts. He thinks out 
his pictures, “ and then directly begins to sketch them out 
on the canvas. ... He uses neither palette nor mahl- 
stick, nothing but the simple brush, and the assorted 
colours he requires beside him. He lays on these colours 
with a seemingly careless lavishness, but nevertheless with 
a deft band. There is no smearing or covering large 
surfaces with broad effects, with as little labour as possible. 
The outlines are brought out with the most distinct defini¬ 
tion and clearness, while at the same time he surrounds 
his ideal forms with a misty or cloudy atmosphere, for the 
purpose of showing that they are visionary or ideal. He 
finishes the smallest features of his pictures with the 
utmost care. ... If he ever finds himself at a loss 
for some detail, he has recourse directly to nature, from 
which he copies at first hand.’’ Such a method, it is 
obvious, demands extraordinary powers, both of hand and 
mind. 

The painter himself, despite the steadiness and large 
character of his life-work, is of a dedicate constitution. 
He has conserved his powers, Dr. Macmillan says, by 
careful temperance and almost abstemiousness. He has 
never used either alcohol or tobacco. Besides his own 
early portrait of himself, we have no record of him in his 
youth. Dr. Macmillan decribes him as he is now, in his 
eighty-seventh year. Somewhat feeble in gait, as is 
natural, and somewhat deaf, he uses glasses, “ but his eye 
is not dim.” 

It has the same deep, thoughtful expression which it has 
always worn, and lights up his face, as it were, from within. 
It confronts one without flinching, and in the presence of such 
a keen, steady glance one is lifted above oneself, atid the l>est 
of one comes out. llis hand is delicate, with very fine lines 
on the skin, nervous, flexible, and sensitive. It is the ideal 
hand of a painter. He is in reality a small man, but somehow 
or other ho gives the impression of being much tailor, and he 
walks with a light, elastic step. 

Such are the principal of the few personal glimpses which 
•we get in this book of one of the most illustrious among 
Enjpish painters. We wish we could have thought it a 
book more worthy of its subject; but the literature dealing 
with painters is not too often fortunate in England. 


A Quaker Maiden. 

Sallt Wistek’s Jolkhal. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. 
(Chicago: Ferris Leach.) 

One may without impropriety fall in love with a maiden 
who has “ lain for a century dead,” and we make no doubt 
that Sally Wister will have scores of lovers. For this is 
none of the sham diariee that have recently caught the 
public ear. Sally Wister was a Quaker maiden, daughter 
of a good Pennsylvania family which removed itself dis¬ 
creetly to the Foulke mansion at Penllyn when serious 
trouble broke out between the American colonies and 


England—and the mansion is still standing. Sally 
Wister herself had many correspondents until her death in 
1801, and this journal of a fragment of her life exists— 
“ forty pages of linen laid paper in size six inches wide 
by seven and a half inches long. It is bound in heavy 
marbled paper, now much worn with age,” and some 
pages of it are reproduced, with the careful calligraphy 
and erratic spelling, mostly corrected in print by the 
editor. This much to indicate its genuineness, which no 
one who reads it could doubt, even without the excellent 
preface of Mr. Myers. 

From the past, then, this diary comes to us—a past 
dusty, but made vivid—a past when America’s destiny 
swung between the Declaration of Independence and the 
pig-headed obstinacy of a Hanoverian king. It shows but 
a corner of the conflict, a corner of a village, just the 
tiny corner filled by a maiden’s heart. In fact, it is war 
seen through the eyes of a secluded Quaker maiden. 
Sally was cut off from her friend Deborah Norris, and 
thus her journal begins, just two weeks after the Battle of 
the Brandywine:— 

To Delxirah Norris:— 

Tho’ I have not the least shadow of an opportunity to send 
a letter, if I do write, I will keep a sort of journal of the time 
that may expire before I see thee : tho perusal of it may some 
time hence give pleasure in a solitary hour to thee and our 
Sally Jones. 

Deborah Norris did not get the journal until Sally had 
passed away. The first stirrings of strife about the 
Foulke mansion came on October 19, 1777. The drum¬ 
ming and fifing of the American troops called Sally from 
her bed, and sne ran with others to see the soldiers pass, 
half a mile from home :— 

Thee will stare at my going, but no impropriety in my 
opine, or I wou’d not havo gone. We made no great stay. 

There peeps out the Quaker from the girl, who was 
brought up to think war a deadly sin. But again the 
girl peeps out from the Quaker—and remains in the 
open :— 

Cousin Prissa and myself were sitting at the door; I in a 
green skirt, dark short gown, etc. Two genteel men of tho 
military order rode up to the door: “ Your servant, ladies, 
etc.,” asked if they cou’d have quarters for Genl. Smallwood. 
Aunt Foulke thought she cou’d accommodate them as well 
as most of her neighbours—said they could. One of the 
officers dismounted, and wrote ‘‘Smallwood’s Quarters” over 
the door, which secured us from straggling soldiers. After 
this he mounted his steed and rode away. 

Wien we were alone our dress and lips were put in order 
for conquest, and tho hopes of adventure gave brightness to 
each before passive countenance. 

There was a little adventure; and one can trace the 
thread of a love-story running through the gay chronicle. 
It began with the coming of Major Stoddert. The Major 
at first was silent, standoffish. Sally wonders if he is 
bashful—for she is getting experiences far beyond the 
range of Quakerdom, though not of Friendship. “ No 
barm, I assure you; he and I are friends,” she writes. 
But— 

I have heal'd strange tilings of tho Major. Worth a fortune 
of thirty thousand pounds, independent of anybody; tho 
Major, moreover, is vastly bashful, so much so ho can hardly 
look at tho ladies. (Excuse me, good sir; I really thought 
you wore not clever; if ’tis bashfulness only, we will drive 
that away.) 

A little later “ he has by bis unexceptionable deportment 
engag’d my esteem.” And even later, after dinner, Sally, 
with Liddy and Betsy, put on their bonnets and set out 
for a walk :— 

We left the houso. I naturally look'd back ; when behold, 
the two majors seem'd debating whether to follow 11s or not. 
Liddy said, “We shall have their attendance,” but I did not 
think so. They open’d tho gate, and Came fast after us. 
They overtook us alx>ut ten pole from home, and beg’d leave 
to attend us. No fear of a refusal. 
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Was there ever a more simply complicated confession of 
an innocent invitation that was not meant—until it was 
accepted. Major Stoddert rode away to battle, and 
returned to recover, and one gets swift glimpses into 
Sally’s heart. But the Maryland cavalier and the Quaker 
maiden were not destined to be fused even in the heat of 
war. For that we grieve. Nevertheless the Quaker 
maiden was merry, and when other' officers came, she 
devised an ingenious jest for the frightening of one 
Tilly. In the Foulke mansion was a painted board 
representing a British Grenadier. “ We females ” helped 
to set that board in the appointed spot. Tilly ran, fearing 
to be made prisoner. And when Tilly re-entered the 
laughing assembly of girls and officers, Sally relented. 
“ The greatest part of my risibility turn’d to pity.” The 
others chaffed, asking where he had been, and where were 
his pistols:— 

lfe broke his silence by the following expression: “You 

may all go to the It-1.” 1 never heard him utter an 

indecent expression before. 

That in itself is a sweet tribute to the “ Colonial ” officer 
of a day when hard swearing was the rule. But it is Sally 
Wister herself who gives the charm to the journal, for no 
one else has seen this corner of a great conflict through 
her clear, sweet eyes. Half a Quaker and half a flirt—if 
the two are mutually exclusive—-half a Friend and half a 
lover, she died as Sally Wister (“ this highly accomplished 
and valuable lady,” as the “Philadelphia Gazette” of 
April 25, 1804, appraises her), and the Major married 
another lady whose name was Sally. Why not the con¬ 
ventional happy ending? But in Mr. Myers’ excellent 
preface and notes we find no indication of unhappiness in 
the after-years of Miss Sarah Wister, who, we suppose, 
smiled and danced demurely through life, but alone. 
And her lovers will arrive a century late. 


On the Trail. 

A Fuontikhsman. By ltoger Pocock. (Methuen. 5 s.) 

Since Borrow and Stevenson wrote their books about the 
joys of gipsying, and since business habits have crushed 
the young Englishman into an office for the April of his 
life, the writers of “ escape ” poetry, “ escape ” romances, 
or “ escape ” handbooks have been assured of a certain 
sale. Escape literature comes too frequently from an 
elaborate pose of wildness or vagabondage. So much of 
it rings falsely, with the thin, cracked note of pinchbeck 
sentiment. So much of it has been dragged in to give 
colour to the windier kinds of patriotism, that it is 
pleasant, and like a sea-wind, to come across a hank of 
yam drawn fresh and tarry from the swag of a real 
Mumper. 

Mr. Roger Pocock is a wanderer on the old trail, with 
that old ache in him for a sight of the sky-line, and a 
heart caring for little save the road and the folk upon it. 
His book is full of the sadness that comes to all adven¬ 
turers when the old ribbed rusty garron is put away, and 
the tan dies on the throat, and the spurs clog, and the 
eyes cease to look on the wild spaces from the canted hat- 
rim at the shut of the day. He has ridden his trail, and 
drawn in to the fire for a smoke, but he can still yarn of 
his adventures in the frank, manly manner of a pioneer. 

It seems that he was bom with a taste for drifting, a 
yearning for that “soft job,” that “ freedom,” which can 
be found only in the aching tyranny of bitter work. He 
began life in England as a clerk, and then went to 
Canada with bis parents, getting nearly shipwrecked on 
the road among the ice-floes off Gape Breton. Like many 
young men of his stamp, he was tried in the rough balance 
of a farm and swiftly found wanting by the farmer. He 
passed into an agricultural college, ana came away when 
be wearied of sorting out rotten potatoes. He became a 


clerk in a life assurance company, and was told that his 
true place was in the chain-gang. Then a train took him 
out to the west, and he landed at long last, by a camp-fire 
in the forest, among a gaunt company of navvies then 
laying the Canadian Pacific Railway. Here he was useless, 
or worse than useless, and it was the old tale in a little 
while, “ Out and stamp, and make way for the man who 
can,” and this time, it being the Canadian winter and he 
far from the townships, he had a “ close call ” for his life 
from starvation and dying of cold. 

Somehow he got to Port Arthur, where trade, or at any 
rate vice, was brisk and booming, and here, as a man will, 
he picked up odd, mean little jobs and lost them. He 
was cleaning boots in a drink-house, or doing chores on a 
farm, or being book-agent upon a beat—none of them 
a position bringing either gola or merit. Then a chance 
sent him to Winnipeg to join the rough-riders of the 
Mounted Police on the prairies away to the west. And 
here, it may be said, his life actually began; for with a 
drifter, a wanderer, with ears only for the calling of the 
tracks, the tentative casts and re-casts can count for 
nothing. A man cannot find himself till he has found his 
work and either done it or taken it in hand. 

He had not been long in the service when Louis Riel, a 
poetical French-Indian from the Saskatchewan, persuaded 
the Cree nation to rise and take the scalps of the Mounted 
Police so that the bison might return to the plains and 
the Indians find peace. Being stationed on a lonely 
northern outpost Mr. Pocock saw plenty of the little 
frontier war that followed. His carelessness on a freezing 
march gave him a frost-bitten foot, which did not heal 
readily, and at last caused his exclusion from the force. 
When he grew well enough to ride again he started out 
on his trail as before, “ looking for trouble,” as he says, 
and finding it in heaped measure, overflowing. Starting 
as a trader, lie became a war correspondent. Starting as a 
war correspondent, he became a missionary. Then for a 
brief, glorious spell he became a seal-pirate in the Behring 
Sea, and discovered a cure for sea-sickness, which we have 
recently proved a failure. 

After other adventures, some of them anything but 
savoury, none of them profitable, Mr. Pocock set forth to 
make a world’s record in horsemanship by riding from 
Western Canada into the heart of Mexico. He started out, 
taking the road as it came. One day he would eat with 
Indians, sitting in bright blankets under the Bhadow of 
grimy tents. The next would find him on the lone plain 
under the stars, stared at by the wild stallions, of the 
prairie, many miles from the nearest hearth. The next 
day, perhaps, would see him among train robbers, cattle 
lifters, desperadoes and bandits, on whose heads prices had 
been set by an anxious Government. How he fared on 
the road and how he accomplished the ride should be 
learned from Mr. Pocock’s vivid story. 

The end of the narrative gives a brief and not very 
pleasant account of the author’s adventures in the South 
African War. He had enlisted in what he calls “ a gang 
of robbers licensed to plunder the Boers,” and his serving 
in that company is uncleanly reading. It was the last 
“ going-a-riding ” of his youth. He is now, he tells us, 
grown prematurely old and unfit for the violent wildness 
of the trail. He has had “ a fair gust of the world." We 
do not think he has much reason to complain. 

His book is fresh and fascinating, written with occa¬ 
sional but somewhat obvious humour, of the kind known 
as “ American.” 1 le speaks of a friend as being “ a perfect 
martyr to delirium tremens,” and of fresh venison as 
tasting “ like rubber tyres boiled.” Much of his phrasing 
is crisp. He might have spared us a few Kiplingisms and 
a little cheap sentiment, but with these forgotten the book 
leaves a brisk memory of adventure. It “ rings true ” and 
it “ runs clean,” a good piece of autobiography. 
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The Deeps. 

Sidelights on Convict Life. By George Griffith. (Long. 

6e.) 

This book has the perennial fascination for the free man 
which descriptions of those in bonds must possess. And 
this fascination is not necessarily morbid—though it must 
be admitted that it often is—for besides the sentimentalists 
who are always on the alert for causes of offence there are 
thousands of people who take a natural human interest in 
the ways of life of those who have heard the prison gate 
click behind them. Those ways of life are clearly and 
simply set forth by Mr. Griffith in this volume, and it is 
entirely to the author’s credit that he has avoided sensa¬ 
tionalism and the cheap effects dear to sentimentalists. 
For those cheap effects have been a source of foolish and 
fruitful misunderstanding. Prison reform is well enough, 
but nowadays we seem to have reached the point when 
further prison reform, as the term is usually understood, 
would do more harm than good. The true prison reform 
lies in quite another direction, and to that we shall return 
later. 

The main impression which we derive from Mr. Griffith’s 
volume is one of satisfaction—such satisfaction, that is, as 
springs from the conviction that the ordinary well-conducted 
prisoner is well treated and well cared for. He certainly 
seems to get enough to eat, quite as much as the free man 
would care to consume in tbs run of the day. The only 
prisoners who seem at times to be hungry are those at 
Portland, where an invigorating air and much outdoor 
employment make for a particularly healthy appetite. As 
to general treatment, not much is left to be desired; perhaps 
amongst carefully selected prisoners more conversation 
might be allowed, but it must always be remembered that 
amongst the wilder prisoners, the habitual criminals, such 
a relaxation would simply lead to plotting and insub¬ 
ordination. The surrender of will which imprisonment 
entails is inevitable and just; the man who becomes a 
number, a cog in the machine, has no right to greater 
distinction. 

The chapter devoted to “ Women in Penal Servitude ” 
is of particular interest. At Aylesbury every humanising 
influence is employed, and there the women are addressed 
by their names and not by their numbers. The system 
by which a woman convict may attain by good conduct to 
the “ Star Class ” is admirable; when she reaches that 
class she is isolated from the baser spirits. This system 
bas been working for twenty years, and amongst the 
“ Star Class ” prisoners no reconviction has occurred. 

The great question suggested by such a volume as this 
is rather concerned with the prevention of crime than with 
its punishment. And there Mr. Griffith proceeds with 
commonsense and discretion. The habitual criminal is 
unmistakable; he cares little for tbe restraints of the 
prison-house, and when his time is up he returns to the old 
ways. The matter is almost more pathological than 
humanitarian, and that is just where the sentimentalist 
goee wrong. Why should the habitual criminal be let 
loose upon society, not only to prey upon it as of old, but 
also to bring into the world children in whose veins 
mss the old evil blood ? If the sentimentalists would 
study that problem to some purpose they might atone 
for much of the harm they have done. The answer 
seems to lie in a system of rigorous isolation. 

We need not refer here to the author’s chapters on the 
French penal settlement of lie Nou; they are mainly 
condensed from his former book, “In an Unknown 
Prison Land,” which we noticed on its publication some 
time ago. 


Fiction. 

Darrell of the Blessed Isles. By Irving Bacheller. 

(Methuen. Gs.) 

It is difficult to adjust the mind to a proper appreciation 
of this book, for the author has burdened himself with a 
mechanical and, as it seems to us, an unnecessary plot— 
and plot is precisely the thing which Mr. Bacheller handles 
without conviction or skill. Mr. Bacheller revels in senti¬ 
ment ; sentiment, indeed, is the first and last note of his 
work. But in this story he complicates sentiment with 
quite extraneous matter, matter so improbable that it leads 
us to the unanswerable question—Why ? In broad out¬ 
line the story is commonplace enough. We have a child, 
whose parentage is unknown, suddenly thrust upon a 
childless couple in a sleigh—the time being winter and the 
country being America. There follows, of course, the 
adoption of the boy, his growth to something beyond the 
ordinary both in mind and body, and his ultimate success 
both in life and love, which is foreseen from the first. 
That, as we have said, is commonplace enough; but in 
treatment, save for the plot, the stoiy is not commonplace. 
The clock-tinker, who ultimately turns out to be the 
boy’s father, is a character excellently conceived, though 
inadequately rendered. His biblical-Shakespearean talk 
becomes something of a weariness; in fact, he approaches 
caricature as Dickens approached, and overstepped, 
caricature. Yet we never quite lose sympathy with the 
man, even when our sense of congruity is most assaulted, 
even when he surrenders himself for a robbery of which 
his son is accused. For Mr. Bacheller’s psychology is not 
keen enough to convince us that because tbe clock-tinker 
once robbed his employers to ransom his kidnapped son 
he should therefore propose to suffer for a crime which 
neither had committed. It is in his psychology that Mr. 
Bacheller breaks down, just as the inveterate optimist 
nearly always does break down. And there are times 
when the sentiment is too cloying, too much of tbe 
“ angel’s wings ” order. The three or four long love- 
Bcenes in the book are not life, but a pretty convention. 
And even the convention sometimes fails. What is to be 
said of this, towards the close of a scene which should 
have demanded the utmost delicacy and restraint ?— 

“ Dear Sidney,” said she, “ let's wait until we reach homo. 

It’s too bad to sj>oil it here. But-,” she whispered, looking 

about the room, “ you may kiss me once now.” 

“It’s like a talc in ‘Harper’s,’” said he, presently. “It’s 
‘ to be continued ’ always, at the most exciting passage.” 

We look for better things than this from Mr. Bacheller. 
“ Darrell of the Blessed Isles ”—the Blessed Isles are 
those of the imagination—has too much of imagination 
and too little of the stuff of life. But it is a book worth 
reading, none the less. r 


Lucian the Dreamer. By J. S. Fletcher. (Methuen. 

6s.) 

Amateurishness may or may not be a mark of inexperience, 
just as the youth of a person may or may not depend upon 
the number of his years. There, however, tho simile ends; 
for youthfulness only becomes more precious with in¬ 
creasing years, whereas amateurishness sinks into a 
reproach when it no longer has the excuse of inexperience. 
Judging by the list of Mr. Fletcher's books on the front 
page of his new one, we cannot consider his amateurishness 
to be the outcome of inexperience. Yet “ Lucian the 
Dreamer ” bears many marks of the amateur’s hand. The 
meteoric career of a poet, who looks like a Greek god, 
springs into popularity and wealth with his first book of 
poems and his first poetic drama, and generally takes 
society by storm, is not exactly an original theme for a 
novel. It requires the literary touch to make it worthy 
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of serious consideration at all, and it requires the skill of 
the experienced writer as well, to prevent it from becoming 
suspiciously like melodrama. We confess tliat we do not 
find in Mr. Fletcher’s book either of these things. Could 
anything, for instance, be more amateurish than this 
description of the hero’s dress on his first introduction to 
us:— 

. . . was clothed in black from head to foot; his hat 

was surrounded by a mourning band ; a black tie, fashioned 
into a smart knot, and secured by an antique cameo-pin, 
encircled his spotless man’s collar: every garment was 
shaped as if its wearer had been the most punctilious man 
about town ; his neat boots shone like mirrors, Ac. 

The construction of the book, too, lacks grip. The 
development of Lucian, the fashionable poet, from the 
boy Lucian who dreamed away his youth in his country 
home, is not convincing. Nor do we feel at all sure that 
the capable and lovable daughter of the parson, who 
manages a home for children, and the poet’s household, 
and anything else that comes in her way, could ever have 
grown out of the very unpleasant and slangy young girl 
called “ Sprats.” And the way the plot breaks down 
after the melodramatic scene in the Paris hotel is as 
unexpected as the poet’s own downfall. The vagueness 
of the last chapter, indeed, puts the crowning touch on 
an unsatisfactory and commonplace piece of work. 


Said the Fisherman. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Methuen. 

68 .) 

If Mr. Pickthall be a Briton, he is an artificer of astonish¬ 
ing cleverness. Into this Mohammedan romance, covering 
the period from March 1860 to July 12, 1882, be has 
breatned a spirit so Oriental as almost to persuade bis 
reader that Said is as real as Sindbad. 

Structurally the romance resembles an ancient moral 
tale. Robbed of his savings by the treachery of a friend, 
Said leaves his nets and goes to Damascus, there, through 
his own folly, to enact the drama of the rocket and the 
stick. His grandeur is built up by ill-gotten treasure; 
his downfall is accomplished by her to whom that treasure 
rightfully belonged—his Nazarene Wife, who supplants the 
faithful mate of his poverty. 

Upon this commonplace fabric of narrative Mr. Pickthall 
has woven a rich .embroidery of thought and picture. 
Said is a masterly study of complex selfishness and 
cunning ignorance. Liar and sensualist though he is, 
we behold in him without disbelief a martyr for El Islam. 
Bully and rogue as we find him, it yet seems natural that 
the fear of afrits should drive him from his calling. Even 
when he struts about publicly, believing himself impres¬ 
sively uniformed, in a dressing-gown stolen from a Frank, 
we uneasily “sense” in him the cruelty of a tropical 
animal. Said is not comic; he is barbaric and elemen¬ 
tary ; there is snake as well as man in the Said who spits 
on the face of an enemy fallen into a pit. Moreover, he 
fits naturally into his place. His is a Damascus of 
massacre, and in the noon of his prosperity his womenkind 
call each other mothers of nothing and daughters of dogs. 
They and he are lifelike and shapers of artistic meanings 
without any obtrusion of British sentiment to show their 
creator in the act of assisting them. 


Notes on Novels. 

/These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Alarums and Excursions. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
' A volume, by the author of “ Galloping Dick,” con¬ 
taining eight short stories of varying length. The first, 
lied “ The Mohock,” is an eighteenth-century story in 


Mr. Watson’s familiar manner, which is to say that it is a 
story of excellent invention and clean characterisation. 
The second story, “ The Outlaw,” is more in Mr. Watson’s 
earlier vein, though there are differences worth noting. 
On the whole a volume of excellent and virile romance. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Erb. Bt W. Pett Ridge. 

A story in Mr. Pett Ridge’s familiar manner—amusing, 
quaint, and true up to a certain point. Erb is one of 
the self-educated democrats who speak in parks, South¬ 
wark Park being the scene of the opening chapter. 
Says Erb: “Any spare cash goes in books. I’ve got 
a reg’lar little library at ’ome. John Stuart Mill and 
Professor Wallace and Robert Owen, and goodness knows 
what all.” Erb takes to lecturing and falls in love, and 
the love affair turns out well in the end. A book full of 
quiet observation. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Situations of Lady 

Patricia. By W. R. II. Trowbridge. 

By the author of “ The Letters of her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” The sub-title reads: “A Satire for Idle 
People.” Lady Patricia was the daughter of the tenth 
Marquess of Ileronsworth, who was assassinated by the 
Moonlighters. His estate fell into the hands of the Jews, 
the Marchioness died, and Lady Patricia was thrown on 
her own resources. Hence the various “ situations ” which 
she took. One of her employers said, “ I hope you are 
wicked and clever. I cannot tolerate dull and good 
people about me, they bore me.” An amusing but not very 
pleasant book. (Unwin. 6s.) 

T< in ford Manor. By Sardius Hancock. 

A Pre-Reformation story. The author says in his 
preface : “ It is the purpose of this story—begun to fulfil 
an early wish to embody in fiction the visit of Henry the 
Eighth to Tonford- -to present a view of the working of 
those forces that were silently preparing the way for the 
coming of the Reformation.” The heroine reaches happi¬ 
ness after many adventures which are carefully, if not 
very briskly, described. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mississippi Bubble. By Emerson Hough. 

The sub-title reads : “ How the Star of Good Fortune 
rose and set and rose again, by a Woman’s Grace, for one 
John Law of Lauriston.” The story is divided into three 
books, “ England,” “America,” “France.” In the first 
chapter we have a returned traveller who throws upon a 
gaming table an Indian moccasin, with the words, 
“ Gentlemen, this is America! ” The story, after this, 
develops on quite reasonable lines to a conclusion which 
is commonplace but satisfactory. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Veldt Vendetta. By Bertram Mitford. 

Mr. Mitford in this story takes us to South Africa once 
more. His hero, in the opening chapter; goes down to a 
Dorsetshire coast village, takes a light boat and rows out 
beyond the bay. A fog comes up, and he is run down by 
a steamer bound for East London. Of course he is 
rescued, and of course he lands in East London. Then 
the veldt adventures begin. The book moves briskly and 
has an air of reality. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. By Robert Mackray. 

The story opens in a solicitor’s office, with the arrival 
of a letter from Vancouver. The mystery has to do with 
certain papers and the usual paraphernalia of crime and 
detection. An ingenious but quite unreal book. (Chatto. 
6s.) 
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Lord Salisbury as Journalist. 

When Lord Salisbury was a young man, and made, at 
the age of twenty-seven, his unmercenary marriage with 
Miss Alderson, money became a matter of much moment 
with him. His father was not willing to increase the 
allowance that had sufficed for the bachelor; and if what 
is enough for one is enough for two, the calculation lost 
its simplicity as the nursery of the small house in 
Mansfield Street grew rapidly populous. Lord Robert 
Cecil had been for two years a member of Parliament at 
that time; but the “ dull trade” of politics, as Stevenson 
calls it, is also an unprofitable one for the beginner; and, 
though his father was willing to pay election expenses at 
Stamford, a young man who is a member of the House 
has extra expenses that can be evaded by a young man 
who is not. Lord Robert Cecil more than once, in those 
days, discussed the desirability of his retirement into 
private life—a fact which should freshen up the stock 
arguments for payment of Members, if indeed anything 
on earth could freshen them up. Lord Robert, how¬ 
ever, instead of applying for the stewardship of the 
Chiltem Hundreds asked to be allowed to contribute 
articles to the Press. The articles on foreign politics he 
thereupon contributed to the columns of the “ Standard ” 
have the interest of being the work of a future Foreign 
Minister; but they have no other. Shoe Lane was 
technically the preparatory school for Downing Street; 
but it was a school which did little or nothing for the 
development of its pupil. The work was pot-boiling, and 
it was no more. So salient a personality required an 
environment of its own ; it had, in fact, to make on a for 
itself; to be itself the leaven of the mass of bread the 
public was to be taught to feed upon. 

Here, at least, Lord Robert Cecil had luck. A year 
before his marriage tho “Saturday Review” made its 
appearance, and its proprietor was fieresford Hope, who, 
years earlier, had become Lord Robert’s brother-in-law— 
the husband of his eldest sister, Lady Mildred Cecil. 
Whether the “ master of flouts ” gave tone to the 
“ Saturday,” or, on the contrary, took tone from the 
4 4 Saturday,” is a matter which his final biographers must 
seek to determine. Meanwhile a personal opinion may be 
recorded—that the “ Saturday Review ” was in reality a 
creation of the future Premier’s ; and that, in that capacity 
of creator, he has left a greater stamp on the journalism of 
the day than that made by any other one man of his genera¬ 
tion. Matthew Arnold thought Disraeli was the only living 
statesman among his contemporaries who had really felt 
44 the spell of literature ” ; but Matthew Arnold would 
have been the very first to own the obligations which 
literary men, himself not excepted, owed to the existence 
of the “ Saturday Review.” 

The two names of Lord Salisbury and Disraeli are in¬ 
separable in this particular. What so often happens in 
this world of cross-purposes and contradictions—the two 


are united in this history by their cleavage, they are 
associated by their divergences. The “ Saturday ” articles 
of Lord Robert Cecil that are the most characteristic and 
the best remembered, are those in which he attacked Lord 
Beaconsfield. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 18(17 was the great 
occasion. By that time Lord Robert Cecil’s fortunes had 
changed : by the death of his elder (and blind) brother, 
he had become in 1805 Lord Cranborne and the heir to 
the marquisate. Moreover, in 1866 he became Secretary of 
State for India in the Cabinet which Lord Derby formed, 
but which Disraeli dominated. In 1867, the Household 
Suffrage Bill, adopted by Disraeli, led to the retirement of 
Lord Cranborne, together with Lord Carnarvon’s and 
General Peel’s, from the Government, and gave him a free 
hand to attack the statesman still very commonly distrusted 
in his own ranks. Lord Cranborne had more than the 
independence of money and position—he had the in¬ 
dependence of an organ in the Press which also could 
afford to take its own line, having a proprietor with a long 
purse and a short measure of loyalty to party leaders. A 
Fourth Party came into existence ; but it haa its being in 
the Press rather than below the gangway: the Fourth 
Estate was its field of operation. Disraeli—often, indeed, 

E erturbed—rarely allowed himself to show his pertur- 
atioDS; but once, when the Reform quarrel was over and 
done, and the Public Worship Regulation Bill came as 
a new cause of dissension, he allowed himself a long- 
repressed‘allusion. “The noble lord,” he said, “ is a 
master of flouts and gibes and sneers. He attacked me 
in the Press before he was my colleague; he attacked me 
after he was my colleague—I do not know if he attacked 
me when he was my colleague ? ” There was a note of 
interrogation in the voice; but the response was never 
forthcoming. 

Wisely enough, perhaps, no record was kept of the 
complete series of articles contributed to the “ Saturday 
Review ” by that caustic pen. But many of the articles 
are signed nowhere, yet are signed everywhere. Especially 
during that Reform period, when Disraeli completed tho 
“ education ” of his party, the success of the adventure 
added more gall than before to the ink of the seceder. The 
men who had not seceded were at least to be taught their 
place as puppets. Such was the natural attitude of the 
man who had withdrawn without drawing after him all 
the stars of the Tory firmament. “ Mr. Disraeli,” the 
readers of the “ Saturday Review ” of the 6th July, 1867, 
were told, “ accurately estimated the weakness of his 
followers, and saw how easily they would yield to a little 
firmness; but he has even now to do many things that 
they do not like. Especially he has to adopt a course 
that must be very trying to his subordinates. In the 
early part of the session he used Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy as his instruments for ascertaining 
the temper of the House. They were allowed and were en¬ 
couraged to talk as if they still believed in Conservative 
principles; and when they flagged, the Attorney-General 
was instigated,” -and so forth. “ Instigated," “ allowed,” 
“used,” “instruments,” “subordinates”—these are the 
flouts which pepper -this article, and many another like 
it, week after week. The idea was to detach stragglers, 
and not only their grievances are imagined, but their 
own sufferings in the bearing of them. “ But these, 
useful persons do not like to be put up only to be 
knocked down, and Mr. Disraeli has had to use humbler 
people as his ninepins. In the discussion on giving a 
third member to the great towns he found in Mr. 
Adderley exactly the very ninepin he most wanted ; and, 
having stimulated him to stand up, he knocked him down 
completely, and with a contemptuous and almost cruel 
indifference.” The cynicism with which the manoeuvres 
of the game of high politics are treated is a note of all 
these articles ; and, for men who could bear without affront 
to be called “ ninepins,” there was a last insult—to be 
bracketed with Bright. “ Men like Mr. Bright, who were 
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deemed a west to decent society, are now flattered and 
courted, and hold themselves out successfully as the kind 
patrons of the Government." The closing scenes of the 
passing of the Reform Bill in the Commons have to be 
made the occasion of a compliment—of a sort: “By his 
sublime contempt for his own party, Mr. Disraeli has made 
that easy and snort which, but for him, might have been 
difficult and long.” If Disraeli has any credit given him, 
it is only to deprive of all credit “ men like Mr. Gathome 
Hardy and Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Disraeli’s other 
ninepins ”—we are pinned to the phrasing nine times over. 
Besides, it is safe to give credit to Disraeli—as the 
successful destroyer of the Constitution. There are many 
such left-handed compliments to the Leader in these 
articles—the right hand left free for a well-aimed blow. 

“ Mr. Disraeli is the object of general distrust and deep 
resentment, nor has he conciliated any section of the 
party to which he sacrificed all the professions and prin¬ 
ciples of his own followers; but- -he understands how to 
manage the present House of Commons.” The direct 
catastrophe that followed the passing of Reform was 
shown, according to this onlooker, in the derogation of 
Menders’ manners. They were ashamed of themselves, 
but did not dare to own it. “ Coarse language, unfeeling 
and precipitate action, are only the outward form 
and expression of a deep inward sense of degrada¬ 
tion ”:—even in the midst of bitterness the Catechism 
was near at hand. Yet even when Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Resolutions were laid on the table in 18C8, 
Disraeli, as the champion of the attacked ecclesiastical 
interests, could not extort from the “ Saturday Reviewer ” 
a tribute that was not first and last a jeer. “ Mr. Disraeli 
has, up to this point, made a very poor Premier, but then 
he has had great difficulties to contend with.” And the 
note of sympathy passes instantly to derisive laughter: 
“ Of all burdensome duties, to such a man the duty of 
defending the Irish Church must be the most unwelcome 
—to attack it would be so easy, so natural, to him; he 
could do it so splendidly and so successfully. If he had 
but had the luck in life to be retained by the other side, 
he would have been so thoroughly in his element. There 
must be something comic, even to himself, in the thought 
that he of all men, on such a subject should have to speak 
the thoughts of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Hardy.” 

It is generally supposed that Disraeli was apathetic 
under attack. Everybody, from Von Angeli to Mr. 
Balfour, has spoken of his face as a mask, even as a 
brazen mask. But within that crucible, under fire, the 
elements surged and bubbled. How nervous a tempera¬ 
ment his was may be gauged by the following story in 
which Lord Salisbury also has his share. When, in 1874, 
Mr. Disraeli, strong from the country, was called upon to 
form the Queen’s Government, he desired to include in the 
Cabinet the man of eminent ability who, almost down to date, 
was attacking him in the Press with an animus which 
hardly stays upon the hither side of spite. He wrote to 
Lord Salisbury asking him to call at five one afternoon. 
No. 2, Whitehall Gardens, now great publishing head¬ 
quarters, was then the habitation of the Chief of the victorious 
Tory forces. As the clock approached the hour, Disraeli 
became more and more restless. He had set his heart on 
. having Lord Salisbury as his colleague—and Lord Salisbury 
might scoff : “ Your ninepin ! ” At last he could endure 
the stress no longer; and ten minutes short of the hour, 
he left the house to walk on the Embankment, leaving word 
that if Lord Salisbury came early he was to be kept. He 
returned on the stroke, only to be told that Lord Salisbury 
had been and gone. Further distressed, he got into “ the 
gondola of London ” ami reached Arlington Street before 
Lord Salisbury. If Lord Salisbury’s hard and punctilious 
thoughts as he came homewards had suggested nothing 
but negatives to Disraeli’s offer, the case was changed 
when he found the Prime Minister waiting for him. They 
were colleagues ere goodbye was said ; and Disraeli walked 
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down Whitehall comforted. The reconciliation was not, 
perhaps, complete; “ I do not know whether he wrote 
them when he was my colleague ” was a veiled allusion 
to attacks appearing in the “ Saturday Review ” subse¬ 
quent to this date. But the fuller reconciliation came 
with the “ Peace with Honour ” triumph at Berlin ; and 
towards the end of Disraeli’s life, when he suffered over¬ 
throw, Hatfield was placed at his disposal by Lord and 
Lady Salisbury during a long absence abroad ; and many 
a happy hour did he spend over the Records of the House 
of Cecil to which he himself has helped to add a 
fascinating chapter. 

One memory more. Disraeli, when anybody attacked 
him violently, used to write down his assailant’s name on 
a piece of paper and put it away in a drawer. He left 
Time to do the rest; and Time rarely, if ever, failed him. 
He did not live long enough to see Time’s, and his own, 
revenges on the opponent of Reform in 1867. He did not 
see with his own eyes that the fruits of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of “ the rabble ” came back to Lord Salisbury as the 
sweets of office four times repeated. Nor even so would 
the tale have all been told. When Lord Salisbury 
waged the war upon the Johannesburg Government 
because it would not give to Englishmen there the 
franchise he had striven to withhold from Englishmen 
here, the triumph of Disraeli and the “ ninepins ” was 
fulfilled. 

Lord Salisbury as “ Quarterly Reviewer ” scarce comes 
within this hurried purview of Lord Salisbury as a 
journalist, although “ The Conservative Surrender ” article 
in 18G7 and the mocking review “Lothair” in 1870, are 
on the old note and represent merely twelve “ Saturday ” 
articles rolled into one. Of Lady Salisbury it is not 
proper here to speak more than a word. She, too, was a 
contributor to the “Saturday Review” in earlier days; 
but when Lady Jeune attributes to her “ The Girl of the 
Period ” article, we find ourselves accustomed by long 
tradition to disclaim for Lady Salisbury and to claim for 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. Why that article, and others of its 
class, then made, as is truly reported, “ a sensation,” one 
now wonders. Their success, at a guess, was one less of 
literature than of daring—in a sense, of blasphemy. 
Womanhood had been held sacred : above all was the Girl 
a shrine. The hand that was put rudely on the ark and 
that pointed to the shrine only to show where it had been 

S ailuted, was then a novelty, and novelty makes a noise. 

ut the importance of noise is strangely overrated by the 
nervous. The article passes ; its very authorship becomes 
a contention of attributions ; but the Shrine remains for 
ever, inviolate to man. 


The Cheap Method. 

Tue meeting of extremes should alwayB result in some 
flash, some quite comprehensible illumination, which has 
the authentic value of the concrete—always supposing 
that those extremes have definition and personality. And 
it is one of the delights of letters, and particularly one 
of the delights of literary criticism, that a creator in 
one field should set down his careful and wholly unbiassed 
impression of a creator in another field. For the mere 
fact itself implies a fine and deliberate sense of justice, 
an appreciation of the issues which, after all, lie at the 
root of the whole matter, the issues, that is to say, of 
experience and life. If we had been asked to name a 
distinguished writer in our tongue whose methods and 
ideals were entirely opposed to the methods and ideals of 
Emile Zola, we should probably have named the author 
of “ What Maisie Knew.” Yet Mr. Henry James, in the 
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“ Atlantic Monthly,” gives us an appreciation and an 
estimate of Zola’s work which is more informed, more 
searching, than anything we have read in English since 
Zola's sadden and lamentable death. 

Mr. James applies to Zola’a work the analytical method 
which is the essence of his own. “ We live,” he writes, 
“ in a world of wanton and importunate fable, we breathe 
its air and consume its fruits ; yet who shall say that we 
are able, when invited, to account for our preferring it 
so largely to the world of fact ? ” We are too often, as 
Mr. James says, “ left with our riddle on our hands.” 
The answer that people like the loose and the cheap in 
fiction is, indeed, no answer at all, so that the riddle 
might remain unanswered till all books were dust if the 
success of the “ wanton fable ” were not occasionally 
illustrated “ with a sharpness that is practically an argu¬ 
ment.” Such an instance and illustration Mr. James 
finds in Zola. 

Zola’s method was the “cheap” method, but he 
vindicated its suitability for him, vindicated it so greatly 
and so daringly that, at its best, it seems to need no 
defence; just as, at its worst, it is capable of no defence. 
Yet the wonder remains that Zola ever employed his 
enormous industry and hiB masterful brain to produce 
those endless works of fiction which are a monument, 
and in some sense a grave as well. The wonder remains 
in some degree even after Mr. James has searched it out. 
The logic of Zola's passion for a method so essentially 
inartistic, so opposed to that spirit of mystery and 
imagination which is the soul of fiction at his highest, 
lies, thinks Mr. James, “in its huge freedom of adjust¬ 
ment to the temperament of the worker, which it carries, 
so to say, as no other vehicle can do.” And added to 
this was Zola’s eager pursuit of truth; he felt himself 
to be a kind of prophet of what he conceived to be the 
verities, and he followed his light through good and evil 
report without regard for anything that might interfere 
with his ideal. Says Mr. James:— 

The critic in sympathy with him returns again and again 
to the great wonder of it, in which something so strange is 
mixed with something so august. Entertained and carried 
out almost from the threshold of manhood, the high project, 
the work of a lifetime, announces beforehand its inevitable 
weakness, and yet speaks in the same voice for its admirable, 
its almost unimaginable, strength. The strength was in the 
young man’s very peTson—in his character, his will, his passion, 
his fighting temper, his aggressive lipe, his squared shoulders 
{when he “ sat up ”), and overweening confidence ; his weak¬ 
ness was in that inexperience of life from which he proposed 
not to suffer, from which he in fact suffered, on the surface, 
remarkably little, and from which he was never to suspect, I 
judge, that he suffered at all. 

There we have, very clearly stated, the whole strength and 
weakness of “ Les Rougon-Macquart ” and the crowd of 
books which followed down to “ Verite ’’—and “ Verite ” 
was the last and worst of all. The Dreyfus affair gave Zola 
actual experience with a vengeance, but it came too late; 
he was already a slave to his method; he could no more 
alter the manner of his building than he could have 
recalled the years which had moulded and exhausted him. 
There is something of very real tragedy in the spectacle of 
the man emerging at last from the fire and tumult of 
experience only to devitalise it by old habit and inveterate 
rule. 

Zola’s method, then, was a method of deliberate 
mechanics, the diligent, documentary, uninspired method. 
He would collect material for five months, write for seven, 
and his year’s work was accomplished—the book was done. 
And the next year was the same, and the next. He would 
go to infinite pains to collect material, but it does not 
appear that he took pains to understand the workings of 
the human soul. He postulated love, grossness, valour, 
but he did not develop them by an intimate and psycho¬ 
logical process; it was not so much, perhaps, that his 


method precluded it, as that his temperament was incapable 
of seeing the need of it. And this also implied the lack 
of taste which Mr. James so properly deplores in him :— 

There is simply no limit . . . to tho misfortune of 

being tasteless ; it doesn’t simply disfigure the surface and 
fringe of your performance—it eats back into the very heart 
and enfeebles the sources of life. When you havo no taste 
you hove no discretion, which is the conscience of taste, and 
when you have no discretion you perpetrate books like 
“ Home,” which are without intellectual modesty, books like 
“ Fecondite,” which are without a sense of the ridiculous, 
books like “ Verite,” which are without the finer vision of 
human experience. 

The wonder is that with such artistic limitations Zola 
produced such compelling work as at times he certainly 
did produce. But at no time did his work approach the 
highest, if we are to accept for the highest, as we must, 
literature which is concerned not with innumerable facts, 
martialled and labelled, but with experience weighed and 
tested and understood, experience which has learned pity 
without forgetting scorn and evil without forgetting 
charity. 

This study of one novelist by another suggests certain 
very interesting and very valuable considerations. In the 
first place it proves pretty conclusively that the “ cheap ” 
method, worked even to its utmost limits and by a mind 
of splendid capacity and energy, cannot result in a really 
vital art. And the “cheap” method meanB infinite and 
exhausting labour for results which time will winnow 
with callous and disastrous fane. We refer, of course, to 
the “ cheap ” method of such a conscientious worker as 
Zola, not to the cheapness which has neither knowledge 
of facts nor experience of life—the cheapness, so pitifully 
common, which would be a degradation of literature if 
literature were at all concerned with it. The second 
consideration is of greater importance, and, indeed, includes 
the first. Only experience, in one form or another, can 
produce work which has any serious claim on posterity, or 
even on the generation in which it is produced. And it is 
not at all necessary that this experience should be gained 
in outlandish places or in other than the most ordinary 
ways. There is no need to ascend the mountain perilous 
or to explore the sea adventurous; there is no need to 
search for strange environments or to nose out unsavoury 
corners. These things may be well enough in their way, 
but they are not essential to the true art of fiction, which 
is the art of presenting life stripped so far as may be to 
the bare truth and impulse of it. It is true, as Mr. James 
says, that “ the novel nas nothing to fear but sailing too 
light ” ; it is capable of infinite adjustment and of endless 
combinations, and “ will take all we bring, in good faith, 
to the wharf.” But the good faith must be there, else 
the novel becomes a compromise and a trick. 

And this good faith is the very core of the whole 
matter; it is the question between the writer and his 
artistic conscience. Whether it result in success or failure 
is nothing to the point. And in a time of commercial 
fiction it is well now and then to insist upon this. Not 
that commercial fiction is likely to be influenced by tho 
insistence—there is, indeed, no reason why it should be— 
but because certain of that product assumes with the 
utmost seriousness and composure that it is the real thing. 
The wise are not deceived, but the unwise unquestionably 
are, at least for a season. And that deception results in 
the most amazing misunderstanding of the very elements 
of human conduct and life. The universality of the novel 
should make for the universality of sanity and beauty, 
but that time is not yet. When it comes perhaps the 
world will have outgrown the need for fiction altogether. 
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Impressions. 

Isolation and a Song. 

The village leads nowhere. It is a freak, born in the hills, 
poorly nourished, but clinging tenaciously to life. Past 
the last house the single street ends, dwindles into a 
track, then commingles with the moor. Hovering over 
the beyond you may see an eagle, and beneath, here and 
there a farm. Shepherds know the way. 

For three months in the year the village is dead to the 
world—snow-bound. Win n, in early spring, the first 
messenger from civilisation arrives, the cry is for matches. 
He has travelled seventeen miles by a road that clambers 
hardly between the hills, wild, lonely, passing at long 
distances shepherds, rough, hairy, silent men, with the 
keen, quick eyes of thrushes, who speak a language that 
their dogs know. 

To-day it is heather all the way. The village has been 
reclaimed from the heather, as have the few solitary farms 
whose granite buildings start put white from the purple. 
The sounds are few—the crack of a gun, the cry of the 
peewit, the bark of a dog, the moan of the wind, and the 
fall of the river over boulders. The sights are a wet man 
carrying a fishing rod, and the gaunt women of the village 
eternally busy. Many of them know no other world but 
this place of isolation where they were born. Too poor 
to travel, too old to walk, they have long ceased to desire 
change. They are not even curious. 

So incurious are some that they have not taken the few 
steps across the street to the field where to-day the annual 
show of beasts is being held. Thither have trudged 
the lonely folk from the beyond, bringing their creatures 
with them--shaggy oxen, sleek polled cattle, Highland 
bulls, black-faced sheep heavy with creamy wool, long¬ 
tailed mares, foals, wild-looking horses, collies, donkeys, 
and tiny Scotch terriers that will run fifty miles in a 
day and be eager for another jaunt on the morrow. 
Men and beasts alike look shaggy and untamed. The 
hair of the Highland oxen falls over their tawny human 
faces. In turn they are led with the other animals to a 
ring, where they show their stature and strength without 
pride. The men who have brought them in from the hills 
are curiously detached. The parade finished, they stand 
solitary by their animals, unused to such congregations, 
unwilling to be sociable, speaking a few words to one 
another in their rough dialect, waiting for evening and 
the hour for departure to the life they know. 

Apart from the others, in solitary magnificence, looking 
like some ungroomed beast of primeval times, chained to 
a post by a ring through its nose, is the Highland bull 
that has taken the first prize. But the shock-headed man 
who guards him has pocketed the red ticket, superfluous 
testimony to the worth of his monarch, and sits, his back 
turned to the ring, peering out into the hills. He, like 
the others, is tired of the competitive arena, and would be 
away from the babble of men in the eloquent silence of 
the hills with the companionship of the beasts. 

Patiently they waited till evening brought the signal 
for the breaking up of the gathering. At once, each man 
with his beast moved irom the field ; the street was a 
welter of animals. I saw them hustling there, heard the 
shouting, then watched them break one from the other, 
moving by paths unknown, to remote farms. As long 
as light lasted I watched them spreading like a fan over 
the liills, and no man looked back. 

The last to go was the Highland bull. He went 
alone, a king, one attendant by his side, unapproachable, 
independent., symbol of the greater loneliness beyond. 
Then dusk took the colour from the heather, hid the 
hills, and folded itself about the village. A light shone 
from one of the cottagps. Within someone was singing, 
“ Gin I were where Gadie rins,” and in each verse the 
refrain was repealed tlnee times. 
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Drama. 

Knockabout. 

Mu. Frank Curzon and Mr. Hugh Morton are acute 
persons, and their acuteness reaps its reward nightly. I 
daresay, as it certainly did on the night of my visit to 
Wyndham’s Theatre, in peals of irresistible laughter. I 
imagine that “ Glittering Gloria ” has gauged the temper 
of an August audience to a nicety. During the greater 
portion of the theatrical year, certain natural instincts of 
1 he natural man are in abeyance. If he goes to a play 
he knows very well that he has got to judge it by a 
critical and literary standard which is not really his, and 
that any favourable impression he may have formed will 
have to be defended the next evening beneath the pitying 
smiles of a refined young person at the suburban dinner- 
table. The man in the seat next him may even l>e a 
critic in disgnise. But in August the theatre becomes a 
real holiday affair and not merely a conventional society 
entertainment. The critics are at Bayreuth or wherever 
tired critics go for relaxation. Miss Culchard is admiring 
scenery at Miirren or at Margate. He is free to turn in to 
the stalls without his drees coat, and to laugh, not now 
at what sounds as if it were meant for an epigram, but at 
what really tickles him. 

And what does so tickle him? It is easy to say, farce. 
But the answer is hardly a complete one For “ farce,” 
like all technical terms belonging to a subject on which 
mankind has not as a rule found it worth while to think 
very exactly, has its shifting connotations. Sometimes it 
means a satirical and realistic comedy of low or bouryeols 
life, and within these limits obeys, or should obey, the 
general law s of comedy. Sometimes it means a comedy of 
ingenious plot, which starts from an initial and admitted 
absurdity and brings to a logical development the resulting 
situations. Farces have, of course, been constructed iu the 
past in accordance with both these definitions; but I do not 
gather from “ Glittering Gloria ” that either of them quite 
hits the nail on the head in the sense of bringing to the front 
the really popular element in farce. Obviously the natural 
man, or, at any rate, the natural Londoner, does not want 
satiric comedy. He is a little too uneasily conscious how 
much lie is a mark for it. And even the farce of plot— 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” for example, in which the 
natural results of having two pairs of twins so exactly 
alike that they can be mistaken for each other are gravely 
expounded—is rather more of an intellectual tour de force 
than he cares about. The adventures of a diamond 
necklace might doubtless have been made the theme of a 
dramatic whimsicality in the vein of “ The Wrong Box,” 
but Mr. Morton knew much better than to try this kind of 
thing on in “Glittering Gloria.” There is a diamond 
necklace, indeed, and in the first act it looks as if it 
might play an amusing part as a symbol of the pursuit of 
Miss Gloria Grant by her various adorers. But then Mr. 
Morton puts himself safely out of the way of temptation, 
and the necklace is not allowed to reappear, except in a 
perfunctory fashion at the end of the piece. Wbat then 
takes its place? Well, amongst Miss Grant’s admirers 
there is a weak and timorous man who is pursued by a 
big and boisterous rival with an ardent desire to, as he 
expresses it, “ toss ” him. There are also two youths, one 
of whom is married and the other engaged, and who are 
pursued by their legitimate owners, with the result that 
they first get their clothes tom to ribbons by an infuriated 
dog, and then have to take refuge in two of Miss Grant’s 
trunks, to emerge safe but dishevelled during the final 
tableau in a station luggage office. Of the pursuit motive 
much need not be said. The conception which it implies of 
male fugacitv and female dignity has at all times, been part 
of the recognised farce convention, and naturally you cannot 
expect an August audience to concern itself with the ethical 
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f iroblemE of feminism. But what one is struck by is that so 
ittle of the fun of the thing lies in the real ingenuities of 
intrigue, and so mueh in mere noise and horseplay and 
what is called upon the music-hall stage the “ knock¬ 
about ” business. The laughs come whenever somebody 
is found in a degrading or humiliating position, or, better 
still, is exposed to the reality or the threat of personal 
violence; when the dog’s victims appear in elaborately 
and incredibly torn garments; when piles of female 
underclothing are thrown out of the trunks in order to 
afford a retreat for the fugitives, and somebody picks up a 
pair of stays, or some such article, instead ot a pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe his dripping brow; above all, when 
the dog itself is led on to the stage. It is an exceedingly 
ugly bull-dog, and does not pretend to act, or even, if I am 
not mistaken, do its own barking. But its appearance is 
a signal for a general titter amongst the audience, and 
some of the ladies whisper under their breath, “ Sweet 
creature! ” In August, you see, the very existence of an 
animal standing where it ought not comes nearer to the 
founts of laughter and of tears than the subtlest dramatic 
art can claim to do. One cannot, of course, complain that 
managers and playwrights should take the public as they 
find it, and honestly give it what it enjoys and is willing 
to pay for. They have their living to make, like other 
people. But it is a poor look out for the reformers of the 
stage, whose business it is to persuade audiences, that at 
heart enjoy nothing so much aB what at Oxford we 
used to call a “rag,” to take an interest in tragedy and 
comedy. 

E. K. Ciiamiif. 118 . 


Art. 

A Painter at Home. 

I stated with him three days, watched him painting, 
observed his method of living, and discovered that it was 
lanned to serve bis work. His aim, I judged, was to master 
is craft without impairing his personality. A resolute man, 
clear-seeing, knowing his mind, some years ago he severed 
himself from town life, turned from the chatter, changing 
idols, and will-o’-the-wisp ideals, of the schools, departed, 
and built himself a studio, alongside an old house, in that 
green solitude I will call the Landscape Land. It is a 
country of pearly skies, far horizons, and flowers whose 
brilliant colours take a wet loveliness from the humid 
atmosphere; a spacious, sweeping country, with little 
half-forgotten red-roofed towns to which ships sail through 
brimming rivers, and canals more numerous than roads ; 
but, best of all, a country of light, saturating the level 
land, now vivid, now opalescent, now rainbow-hued, ever 
changing, always paintable. It is a country with a 
splendid art history, and a bede-roll of great craftsmen. 
But when those men, whose names are starred in the annals 
of painting, lived and worked, the modern love of nature 
had not become universal. The poets had not yet pointed 
the way, and it was still the interiors of their houses, 
their wives, companions, and belongings, that most of 
those men painted ; not the panorama of sky and country 
outside their doors; not the gardens, orchards, fields of 
flowers; not the sheep nibbling through the dunes, the 
windmills and steeples reflected in the water, and barges 
sailing through lush meadows. It was Constable who 
was to smile the rock and open out to France the 
springs of a purer landscape art, and France so quick 
to learn, looked and learned, and the springs once opened 
ran through France, through the painting world and 
through the Landscape Land, where, to-day, I see 
invitations to the painter at every turn, and walking 


among the dunes I spy the white umbrellas of students 
shading little pictures in the pains of birth. Wisely they 
attempt the slight motive. Few, like Constable, or 
Daubigny, can attach a country-side to a canvas and make 
you feel in paint that the wind blows, that the rain wets, 
that the great luminous clouds hold the light, and are 
poised, not fixed, above the teeming fields. I should 
like to have been behind Constable or Daubigny, and 
watched those masters with eight-foot canvases spread 
before them, and the knowledge of a lifetime directing 
eye, brain, and hand splash on to their canvas with broad, 
firm strokes the large motive that has just passed before me. 
In the sky hangs a solemn blue-black thunder cumulus that 
has just lurched across the sun, fringing the edges with 
light, and illuminating the other parts of the firmament 
through which slight patches of feathery cloud scurry. 
The wind is up, the surface of the river is disturbed, the 
trees bend, the vast view is bustling and alive, and across 
the foreground moves an eight-wheeled waggon drawn by 
four straining horses. Two men in blue blouses walk 
beside the team, and on the backs of the horses are rolled, 
blue rugs. Far away on the left there is the glint of a 
rainbow’s beginnings. What joy to have seen Constable 
or Daubigny splashing, with the huge delight of great 
craftsmen at tnis gigantic, wind-rushing symphony in 
blue. 

An hour I would have given them. Too short, you say! 
Well, I have learnt from my sojourn with the painter who 
has cut himself adrift from his fellows, that it is the 
period of preparation that counts. The hours or days 
spent in brooding over a work of art or literature are 
never wasted. As a hen sits contemplatively on her eggs, 
so my friend would sit or lounge contemplatively before 
his subject. At first, when I saw him spend the morning 
walking about his garden, gazing over the hedge at the 
level land, watching the sunlight flecking thioagh the 
trees in the orchard, mconing over the forms of sheep 
knee-deep in herbage, I set him down as a lazer. 1 
was wrong. It was his seed-time: he was germinating. 
Late in the afternoon, perhaps, he would begin, paint 
ardently for an hour and a half, then for the rest of the 
day he would sit, purring like a cat, or restless as a 
locked-out dog, before what he had done. His work is 
always fresh, for he is continually studying the world 
anew, not refurbishing a rusty emotion, that once rose 
fresh as dew from something seen in a moment of lyrical 
observation. When I see his pictures in continental 
galleries, it is the variety and vitality of them that 
impresses me. He is content to renounce much that the 
world values, to be himself, and quietly, but surely, his 
fame has spread. Pupils have come to him from afar. 
Nearly a score of studios have been built within a walk of 
his house, and once a week he spends a day in those 
studios, giving freely of his hard-won knowledge. Thus 
his days pass, sanely and wholesomely. Each evening 
finds iiim tired, but not fagged and desiccated, not 
unnerved by the lassitude that follows the crowding 
engagements of town life; each morning finds him eager 
to better the work of the previous day. He lives to 
express himself in paint, without envy of others, incurious 
of their achievements; but he is appreciative of the work 
of newcomers. I have known him return from a hurried 
visit to the Salons, silent about his contemporaries, but 
eloquent, enthusiastic over a picture by some unknown 
youth. Living for his art, concentrating himself to its 
service, he has also the wisdom that comes to one who has 
refrained and rejected, who has lived fully, who knows 
that the riper the mind the better can it perform its office. 
Friends, misinterpreting the intention of his voluntary exile, 
post him art magazines and columns of art criticism neatly 
cut out from journals and dated. But he seldom reads them. 
I found a pile of such ephemera on his studio table, and 
carried them out to a seat in the garden where, for the 
past hour, he had been sitting with half-closed eyes gazing 
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oat upon the lovely landscape. “ Look,’’ he said,” how 
the tones of the near grass merge into the grass beyond 
. . . what warmth in the local colour! there are lazy 
fellows who would have just washed over all the fore¬ 
ground with cobalt blue. Few understand the difference 
between painting in colour and painting in light; light is 
the aim and end. Look at the value of the sky against 
that clump of dark trees. It’s impossible to paint, but so 
well worth trying.” 

But he did not make the attempt just then; he con¬ 
tinued to brood over the pastoral that stretched before 
us, unburdening himself of a few enthusiastic reflections 
now and again, waving with his thumb as he spoke, 
with despairing sighs. It was a morning of delicious 
exjieriences, undisturbed, unintruded upon: sight was 
the dominant sense ; through the eyes the nerves were 
lulled into a languor that admitted no other sensation. 
I felt for a little while the essential significance of 
external beauty, its sweep and call; and I, myself, 
stupidly broke the spell. Still gazing, I chanced to 
finger the pages of one of the magazines that I had 
brought into the garden. Idlv I turned the leaves, looked, 
and, like lightning, across tne peace of the day cut the 
personality of that most modern of the moderns, the man 
who has united the last word in French technique with 
the vivacity and bravura of modem Spain—the painter 
Ignacio Zuloaga. Spanish women, painted, powdered, 
provocative, glanced at me with salacious, sidelong looks 
from the pages. Uprose the fan, the flowered dress, the 
tempestuous petticoat; on slight shoulders the mantilla 
fluttered; bright eyes shot questions; through parted 
lips white teeth gleamed; the variegated life of Spain 
flashed out, street scenes, and the wild joys that stir about 
the bullfight. 

Zuloaga is the painter of actuality, a brilliant executor, 
able by sheer dexterity in the manipulation of paint, and 
a quick-witted faculty for design, to present a person, an 
episode, or a ecene at the crucial moment. His kettle is 
always on the boil: his art knows no tepid moods. It is 
emphatic, accented “right there ” as they say, swift, 
startling—and quite soulless. He has his admirers, and 
young France, I understand, is passing, if it has not 
already passed, through a Zuloaga phase. For the rest 
he is thirty-three, and has painted over eighty pictures. 
Some I have seen, and enjoyed, as one enjoys the clever 
improvisations of a vivid child. He darted across my 
vision of that quiet landscape like some brilliant-hued 
dragon-fly. 

I closed the magazine; the Spaniard was gone. My 
eyes rested again on meadows and sky, and the thought 
came to me that there was one Spaniard whose work, 
although as far asunder as East from West, was not 
inharmonious with the landscape, because it contains 
the few elemental, profound principles that endure. 
“ Talk to me about Velasquez,” I said to the painter. 
He withdrew liis eyes from the lighted meadows and 
began : “ Velasquez is the greatest ——.” 

C. L. II. 


Science. 

Fundamental Questions. 

I have received an interesting and suggestive letter from 
a reader in Upper Burmah, who asks me for the most 
modern knowledge of gravity. He rightly says, “Science 
is agreed that when energy is given off by a body it is 
either, as in the case of burning coal, energy which has 
been stored up, or energy derived from its surroundings 
and transmitted Into other forms. If this be so, what is 
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gravity ? Is it an energy stored up in all matter and now 
being given off ? ” 

Now these are questions to which no one can as yet give 
an answer; and before we begin even to speculate thereon, 
it is necessary to consider and re-consider our views as to 
the fundamental composition of things. 1 take it that 
most of us are agreed that the phenomenal universe (or, at 
least, that part of it to which we have some reason for 
attributing objective reality—for we must exclude ghosts 
from our categories) consists of three entities: matter, 
energy, and the ether. Of the first we all possess some sort 
of conception, varying accordingly as whether we conceive 
that thingR are what they seem, or regard them as merely 
the phenomena or appearances of an underlying substance. 
Of energy it is not possible to form a mental picture ; we 
can define it only in terms of its achievement: energy is 
power—that which does something. Of the ether we 
think as a “continuous elastic solid,” incredibly impal- 

E able, which Lord Kelvin has taught us to regard as 
omogeneous and non-atomic. Or if, like Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer in the recent controversy, we be angry at what we 
consider the unwarrantable intrusion of a physicist into 
the realm of biology, we may call it a “ mere intellectual 
figment”—not that that would be a serious contribution 
to the discussion. Now assuming, as we have every 
reason to do, that the ether is a reality, let us first consider 
matter, and its relation thereto; for the latest work in 
physics has led to the singular conclusion that “ matter 
disappears,” or, in other words, that we can resolve matter 
into a state of the ether. We would then be left with, ether 
and energy as the sum total of the universe. 

The orthodox view was to conceive of all matter— 
whether in this sheet of paper or in the furthest star—as 
composed of some seventy-five “elements,” which the 
chemist cannot reduce into anything simpler. Now, 
however, we believe that the atoms of all these elements 
are capable of being resolved into a number of much 
smaller bodies, called “electrons”; and we further believe 
that all the electrons in the universe are identical—that 
the different kinds of matter, the different elements, are 
due merely to the number and arrangement of the 
electrons within the atom. The problem of the ultimate 
nature of matter therefore resolves itself into the study of 
the electron. What conception are we to form of it? We 
know that it is incredibly minute, bearing perhaps some 
such relation to the atom which it helps to form as the 
diameter of the earth does to that of the solar system. 
But of what is it made ? We know, at any rate, that it 
conveys a charge of electricity, and we have just been 
taught to refer the inertia which was considered a funda¬ 
mental property of matter to that electrical charge. Matter 
at rest will remain at rest until some unopposed force acts 
upon it; matter in motion will move on for ever in a 
straight line until some force is applied to it. This we 
call inertia. It is of singular applicability to the minds of 
men. But now we know that inertia is an electrical 
property, and that what we attributed to matter is really 
electrical inertia. We conceive of electricity as a form of 
ethereal energy. Is it possible, then, that an electron is 
made of ether ? that it in, rather than that it conveys, a 
portion of electricity, or that it is, in the latest phrase, “ an 
electrical atom ’’ ? 

Long ago Lord Kelvin gave to the world his famous 
speculation of the “ vortex-ring ” nature of matter. The 
properties of the ring a smoker blows from his lips are 
remarkable and complex beyond all belief. Helmholtz 
showed that in a perfect fluid—one in which fluid friction 
did not exist—a vortex ring would go on moving for ever. 
But if the air had been a perfect fluid we could not have 
Marted the vortex ring at all. The vortex ring of a perfect 
fluid is therefore uncreatable and indestructible. On Lord 
Kelvin’s supposition the universe is filled with a perfect 
fluid — the ether — in which vortex rings, having once 
been started, would go on for ever; they would be the 
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fundamental atoms (or, as we should now say, electrons), 
which we can neither destroy nor create. Helmholtz showed 
that a vortex ring cannot be cut; if a sharp knife be 
brought up to it, tbs ring gets out of its way. In this it 
resembles an electron, to which we have transferred the 
property which the word atom implies: it is indivisible. 

We see, therefore, that the theory of electrons adds 
much support to Lord Kelvin’s “ vortex-ring ” theory, and 
that it is conceivable that matter—the prima materia of 
the ancients, the “ prothyl ” of Sir William Crookes, the 
I 1 rut off of the Germans—consists of ethereal vortex rings. 
But some noteworthy difficulties arise. Mr. Spencer has 
pointed out that the existence of local movements—such 
as the vibrations of light, or the movements of a vortex 
ring—in a continuous medium is unthinkable. For 
plainly the very conception of a vibration or rotation 
implies that certain portions of the medium are moving 
whilst others are stationary. In an ether wave the part 
which is vibrating is moving past a part which is at rest. 
How, then, can such a medium be continuous ? Here, it 
seems to me, the mind which is perhaps the most subtle 
and profound and lucid and flawless that the world has 
yet known, sees an incompatibility in our theory which it 
is vain to gainsay. There are two ways out of it, and they 
both lead to a stone wall. Either you must give up the 
idea of an ether, and refer light to an emission of electrons 
—for which there is some evidence; a recantation which 
commits us to the corpuscular theory of Newton, and 
makes still more unanswerable my correspondent’s 
question, What is gravity ?—or we must conceive of the 
ether as discontinuous and atomic. And if the ether be 
atomic, then there are empty spaces between the atoms, 
and how does gravity act through these ? Well, I suppose 
some sort of relation between the atoms is conceivable 
which might result in gravitation, and an American 
student has indeed calculated some incredible speed for 
gravity as a force handed on from one ether atom to 
another. Hitherto we have thought of gravity as a force 
which acted instantaneously at any distance. 

Plainly we are yet a very long way from being able to 
explain gravitation ; but the recent advance which has so 
narrowed down the problem of matter is a great one, and 
there is every probability that we shall know a great deal 
more in the near future about electrons and their relation 
to the ether. C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

“ Dual Personalities.” 

Sir. —With reference to the first note in last week’s 
issue, dealing with the curious fact that an article identical 
(except in title and a few verbal changes) with the above 
appeared in your issue of 14 February last, I have to 
acknowledge that, to all appearance, a very gross fraud 
has been perpetrated upon me by the individual who 
signed himself “ A. N.'’ As I have placed the matter in 
the hands of the police with a view to a prosecution for 
obtaining money under false pretences, I will say no more 
now than that I deeply regret an occurrence that seeni3 
»o cast such discredit upon the profession of journalism.— 
Yours, &c., 

The Editor of “ The Literary World.” 


Sir,—I havejust discovered that we, in common with 
some other papers, have been made the victims of a piece 
of trickery, which I think it is right to explain to you. 

I do not suppose that it would occur to you to associate 
us with it in any way ; indeed, I should imagine that it 
is not within your knowledge at the time of writing. 


It appears that a certain man, who describes himself as 
“ Aubrey Newton,” sent to us an article some weeks ago, 
and it was accepted, inserted, and paid for in the usual 
course. 

We have just discovered that this article was copied 
entirely from an issue of the Academy some months pre¬ 
vious. We understand that similar articles have been 
sent to other papers and used in the same way, and that 
the Editor of the “ Literary World ” has commenced 
proceedings for fraud against this person. 

I desire to express to you regret for our having accepted 
the article, even under the circumstances named. I am 
sure that the position will be thoroughly understood by 
you, and you will exonerate us from all responsibility.— 
Yours, &c., 

The “ St. James’s Gazette,” W. D. Ro&s. 

Dorset Street, Whitefriars, E.C. 


Mr. Archer and W. E. Henley. 

Sir, — I greatly regret that my article on William Ernest 
Henley left on your mind the impression that he and I 
were “personally almost antagonistic.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. My intercourse with him, 
though not so frequent as I could have wished, was always 
most cordial, and, to me at any rate, exceedingly pleasant. 
Any “ antagonism ” there may have been between us was 
political, not personal; and as I am no aggressive 
politician, this “antagonism ” seldom came to the surface. 
—Yours, &c., William Archer. 


“ Reliable.” 

Sir,— “ Bookworm ” is quite right. He might even have 
been more emphatic. Certain adjectives are derived from 
verbs. “ Reliable ” is one of them. An adjective of that 
kind, however, must be derived from the full verb; in 
this case the full verb is rely upon; the true adjective, 
therefore, if there must be one, is rcliuponable, which is 
too gruesome for the least educated taste. 

“ Bookworm’s ” clerical correspondent, who thinks that 
such words as “ reliable enrich the language,” is the 
victim of a common error, which his own reasoning serves 
well to illustrate. He has a feeling that “ trustworthy ” 
is tinged with a moral significance which in using 
“reliable ” one wishes to exclude. Now, it is just by 
attributing moral significances pretty freely, not by being 
chair of them, that the language is enriched. Should 
not I be much better pleased, Sir, if you called me a 
“ trustworthy boy” than I should be if you called me a 
“ reliable messenger”? My uncle has promised to give 
me a fishing-rod. If it is a good one, I shall certainly 
think of it as “ a trustworthy rod.” Calling it “ a reliable 
rod ” would not be in harmony with the tone either of 
sport or of literature. 

You perceive, Sir, that we “enrich the language” 
when we enrich the feelings which call for expression, and 
impoverish it when, either from looseness of thought or 
from lack of artistic sense, we use the makeshift barbarous 
compounds which my old friend Mr. Skeat denounced. 
Hoping you will encourage “ Bookworm ” to keep these 
liberalising clerics and other ungodly persons in their 
proper places, I have the honour to remain—Yours, &c., 

An Old Boy. 

Postscriptlm. —Let me implore you to consider well, 
before printing, any answer the clerical gentleman may 
make to this. I know what he will be tempted to say. 
He will object to my calling “ rely upon ” the full verb. 
He will say that the phrase is not a verb, but a verb and 
a preposition: to wit, rely (active-intransitive), upon 
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(preposition, governing in the accusative case the 
substantive which is to follow). That would he false 
parsing, Sir; and I beg of you, as you value the 
reputation of the Church for learning, do not allow him 
to have it published. It would be taken by the reverend 
gentleman from some old grammar, the author of which, 
like all his contemporaries, was unintellectually content 
with the orthodox categories. The principles of grammar, 
being those of logic, are permanent; but, just as Jlr. 
Chamberlain truthfully perceives that the principles of 
political economy, though immutable in as far as they 
are sound, call for a new elucidation, so you and I and 
“Bookworm,” Sir, are vividly conscious of the need to 
rescue the principles of grammar from categories that 
are cast-iron and unintelligent. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 205 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses in 
memory of a dog. Thirty-four replies have been received. We 
award the prize to Mr. Charles II. lhuvman, I.',, Grasmere Terrace, 
Gateshead-on-Tyric, for the following : — 

Dear old dog! Tis now a twelvemonth sinee wc parted, you and I, 
Since from under wistful eyebrows, lights of brown shone forth 
“ Good-bye ! " 

Oftentimes I tread old pathway-', missing time my jorum mate. 
Ever, when I near my threshold, thou art wanting at the gate! 

Black and tan thy outer vestment, white itself thy life within, 
Saving sundry duskier markings just to show thee what was sin. 

Eyes that looked me squarely toward if a jaunt were shrewdie 
guessed, 

Or, from shielding paws peered upward when thou challenged me 
in jest. 

Life for me has had no comrade kinder, truer, firmer hound, 
Man’s belauded love seems shallow measured hv thv heart’s 
profound. 

In some far-off happy country dost tbou hunt the feline folk ! 
Watch for beggars, bark at wolf-skins, wave a paw to ward off 
smoke ? 

’Neath the firs I left thes lying, on that gad September day, 

But a lively faith upholds me—we shall meet on God’s Highway ! 
Men reserve the Life immortal for their n >ble selves to share. 
Heav’n, I feel, would lack perfection, Traddies, if thou wort not 
there ! 


Other replies follow :— 

He died : he was my friend. Others remain. 

“Only the dog,' say you : should I complain.' 

Only one boon I ask of heaven again 
Him at my side ! 

Never rebuffed or cold : in love-lore wise : 

Meek to my frown ; bold to a joved surprise : 

O hero-heart crouched in those amber eyes ! 

O friend that die! ! 

To-night lies blank the rug Unit was his lair. 
To-night I miss to stroke the shaggy hair, 

The cold wet doso pushed up towards my cha’r 
Comes not again. 

I shall not see him more, say some; hut I, 

Mindful of prisoned souls, do stc Ifastly 
Look to he like companioned by anti l>ye, 

Beyond our pain. 

[B. (’. If., Londoii,J 


T n yean he lived, a courteous dog and brave: 
The master's comrade, and the children's slave. 

A “ pirfait knyghte, u ■ fear and . 0 /reproach. 
He lived to serve—but, ah ! he loved to poach ! 

He never dreamed it was an evil habit 
To scare the hare, disturb the seated rabbit ; 

I n vexed by doubt, he lab need to support 
The English idols: family and Sport. 


And when, dim-eyed, he saw the end draw near, 

Still to the wortds his stiffening limbs he'd steer: 

Still on the keeper tried each ancient ruse; 

Still lent big tail to every infant's use. 

Now, in the Paradise our pets deserve, 

He huuts a Land where owners don’t preserve ; 

Hives deep in Lethe after shadowy stones; 

And gnaws, in doggie bliss, ambrosial Irenes. 

[E. I'., London.] 


O sparkle, sparkle, brown bright eyes 1 
o quiver, little frnme 1 

O come, arush, ’neath heavy akieq 
As one good year you came.” 

So quick, so keen, fo bright-eyed he, 

So grave, and merry too 1 

A type of life he seemed to me. 

New, as to-dfty is new. 

“ Gome, Patehie, come ! ” He has not stirred, 

Nor pricked a darling ear. 

“ Gome, Patch ! " But still lie hai not heard, 

And still he will not hear. 

So deaf, so dumb, so listless he, 

So blind and calm and cold. . . . 

A type of death he seemed to me, 

Old as to-day is old. 

[E. G. M., Gork.] 

Competition No, 206 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
description of a eat. Replies not to exceed 250 words. 


Bulbs, 

Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43 , Chancery Lane, VV.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 2 September, 1903 . Each answer mnst be 
accompanied by the coupon to be foand on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Compet tors sending 
more than one attempt at solution mnst accompany each aitempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Hello (Ernest), translated from the French of, Stu lies in Saintsblp.t Methuen) 
Hardy (Thomas J.), Chart and Voyage.(Green) net 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Shepherd (Robert Perry), Turgot aud the Six Elicts.(Ki ,g) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRB8. 


Yintrag (Louis), The Silver Net: Poems.(Unicorn rres?) net 

Fisher (Thomas), Tithonns : A Book of Poems.( ,. ] net 

Crosland (T. W. H.), edited by, The Best Poetry.(Trelierne) net 

Col man (Edith M.), selected by. An Edgbnston Book of Poetry.(B.’ackie) 

Halidom (M. Y.), The Gipsy Queen : A Romantic Play.’. .(Mathews) net 

Scollard (Clinton), Lyrics of the Dawn.(Kirkland Press) 


Murmell (.James), Vittorio Emanuele : A Ron antic Pi ty. 

(Franklin Printing Company) 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Kant (Immanuel), Perpetual Peace, translated by Miss M. Campbell Smith 

(Synneuschcin) 

Plunket (Hon. Emmeline M.), Ancient Calendirs and Cancellations 

(Murray) net 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Palmer (W. T.), In Lakeland Dells and Fells.(Ohntto and Wind us) 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Stenhousc (Ernest). An Introduction to Nature-S.udy.(Macmillan) 

Cnmont (Franz), The M.\s‘ericsof Mithra.,*.(Kegan Panl) net 

Ingraham (Andrew*). Swain School Lectures.( ,. „ ) ne t 

Bot-ford (George Willis and Lillie Shaw), The Story of Rome.(Mne-iiHnn) 

Scott (Sir Walter), Hob Roy. (School Edition).(Black) 

Lytic (Lionel W.), A Geography of Australasia.( ) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stead (W. T.), The Despised Sex ..(Richards) 

Dos Bassos (John R.), The Anglo Saxon Century.(PutnaiuV) 

By a Country Curate, Scenes and Sketches in an Irish Parish.(Gill) 

Lewis tCaroline). Lost in Blunderland.(Heinoniaun) 

Trumbull (James Hammond), Natick Dictionary 

(Government Printing Office, Washington,U.S.A.) 
A List of Books on Mercantile Marine Subsidies 

(Government Printing Office, Washington. U&A.) 
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Hew HOVE LS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

THE SINS OP A SAINT: A Historical 
Romance uf till- Time of Dnnjfan. Bv J. It. 
Ain.rx. With ;l Fronti.[iiei*e. t;-, ' 

" l ; 1 -tiirr in the yi.ur of onr 1/ird $55; it 

na* -inemty of aim nml of language, ami 

• n-rLiin i lotjuonco, wlnoh mokes for Uin- 

tuiction. The«trugglr bvtweon Eodwineiuid Dunstun 
oii i the cruel fate of Elvira are related with vigour 
and sympathy.”--/.**/* J Urcurv. 

THE SOUTHERN CRO88. Bj HIT STin- 

MS«. 3s. 6*1. 

"An extremely interesting study of a simple com¬ 
munity fifty 3 ,-arg ago. We are first introduced to a 
.vjlu and lonely part of the Lake District of England 
where p»i-pie are building h railway. This >a Navvy- 
land. Then the scene changes to Peru, whither repre- 
-rnUtivc* of the people and their spiritual lenders 
••migrate in connection with a great railway. The 
«t- ry is developed with an admixture of pathos and 
humour whu h never ivosee to attract.”— Scotsman. 

F RANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. By 

D. F. NS ALTERS. 3s. 6 d. J 

**A -.tory of gloom and sadness, told in artless, 
“trr.pit* language, and on occasions touching heights 
and depth* of pa-don not easily compassed bv the 
ar. rage novelist.” - Yorkshire Post. 

THE SOUL OP CHIVALRY. 6 ... 

-Tne anonymous author has qimlitie* of invention 
an I sprightliuess that are worth developing. He Is 
never dull, and experience should lead him towards 
Mgh. r attainment.”—/W/ MnU davit*. 

; An Indian Romance. By T. Kama- 
L Rl r BXA ; Autl,or uf “Life in an Indian Village.’' 
''ithan Introduction by the Bight Hon. Ja.MK* 
I'-mcE. 3?. »Jd. 

• Itamsikrislma’s story is of Southern India in 
the lith Century, and pourtraya the overthrow of the 
great vi/.mnagur House by the usurper Saluva.” 

__ —dlasaou Herabl. 

SWAN SuXXKXrfCHKlN A Co", Ltd.. London. 


^ ILL BE PUBLISHED ON I7th SEPTEMBER 
Crown Nvo, cloth, price Os. * 

THE HOUSE OF SIN, 

By MARCELLE TINAYRE. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

MACLAREX «fc Co n Waifchman Street, E.C. 

n - -<r/, says: “One of the most powerful of 

mo>!em novels.’ , 

TJ ‘ * n ‘*‘ l lp**J* - “Not merely n remarkable, but ! 
ft gn at book, that will stand the test of time.” 


MUDI E’S LIB RARY. 

Subscriptions from One Qninea per annum 

Can be entered «t any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL copies of all NEW ENGLISH 
ami Foreign BOOKS of general Internet are Vldcd 
>ia tlir demand Increases, and an ample supply is 
prmrided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published. 

A Nop’ Edition of Madle’* Clearance Catalogue ' 
I* now ready, 

Pott Free oa application. 

TMt CATAUCUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of IUNY 1 
LEAMMC BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
CREATIY REDUCED PRICES. 


SETON INERRIMAM’S MEW NOVEL. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

BARLASCH 


“A vigorous and stirring 

OF 

"BarlascH is a master* 

book.” 

Academy. 

THE 

piece.” 

World. 


GUARD. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
Is. 8d., Post Free. 

Containing the Principal English Books In 

circulation at the Library arranged under Snbjecte. 
A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
page- 1 , comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, science, HIS¬ 
TORY. BIOGRAPHY. PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY 
SPOUT, TRAVEL. TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JLVKNILB BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
tie* foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in ma exceeded 060,000 vola. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. | 

*11, Bromptou Road, 8 .W.: and < 8 , Queen Victorin 
Street, E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of **The Sowers,” li ln Kedar’s Tents,” **The Velvet Glove,* 
** The Vultures, ” Ac. 


DAILY TEL EOR A /*//.—“ One of those creations 
which the world will not willingly let die. . . . Mr. 


LEEDS MERCURY .—*The reader who can lay 
lown this romance before knowing how the story 


Merrilllan hus the skill to picture with decisive touches I terminates must be more or less than human. . . 


a closely-knit and dramatic story, which carries us on 
breathlessly from beginning to end." 


From the opening sentence the remier is held 
in thrall.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 9th. 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 

A Rejoinder to “ My Relations with Carlyle.” 

By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE and 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


bemy 8vo. 


Cloth, price 3/8 net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 ro. O.VE KUlU.ISQ EACH. 'illustrated. ' 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency 

E.J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN KDSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING 
A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, .HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
j LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PRNMABNMAWR, I 
\ LLANFAIKFKCHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVBY 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-OOED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOO 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICOIKTH, anil PWLLHELI 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. ' 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SFAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE HOTELS of the WOULD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout, 

the world. _ 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—80 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.- 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streete and Placet of Interett. 

Llangollen DARLINGTON & Co. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By Joseph Strutt. Illustrated by many 
Kugraving. Revised by J. O. 0<>x, LL.1)., F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. net. 

For the first time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of 
“Sporta and Pastimes,” which will, it is hoped, prove a worthy successor of the 
original standard work. The work, whilst carefully preserving almost the whole of 
the original issue, is very much enlarged and corrected. Every pains has been 
taken in the reproduction of the plates; the original MSS., from which they were 
taken, have been consulted, and various new’ plates have been added. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 

LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. 
demv 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

VOLS. I. & V. ARE NOW READY. VOLS. II. & III. WILL BE PUBLISHED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 

“This edition represents a very high order of scholarship and the loving labour 
of years. Mr. Lucas has long been known as a faithful and enthusiastic student of 
Lamb, something of whose quaint and delicate humour survives in his kindred 
foul. It is impossible to overestimate the debt which all lover* of Lamb owe him 
for the conscientious and artistic work apparent in these two handsome volumes, 
beside which the work of all previous editors appears casual and perfunctory. 
We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to hi* enduring work, and equally con¬ 
gratulate all lovers of Iamb on the possession of the seven volumes, which promise 
to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be 
produced for very many year*—it may wi ll be for ever.”— Sp'C/afur. 

“Mr. Lucas's edition will be the first complete one which has yet l>een given 
to the world. . . . llis notes are almost as interesting as the text whioh they 
elucidate."— Standard. 

“The edition will for many years bj the indispensable one to all students of 
Lamb." —Acattrmy. 

“A splendid new edition.”— Morning leader. 

“ Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lnrnb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it was worth waiting lor."—Twit's. 


A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By S. Baring- 

GOULD. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. This book is uniform 
with Mr. Baring-Gould’s book* on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is always picturesque, and he is as picturesque now as he 
1 was formerly in Devon and Brittany .”—/mils Chronicle. 

“ The l)ook contains a vast number of stories and traditions, and the author's 
happy style enables him to put hi* fait* into an attractive form.”— .Volts Guardian. 
“ This absorbing book.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F. J. Snell. Ulus- 

I trated, crown 8vo, 6*. 

“ Thii is of the liest type of literary guide-book : it brings the Kent of the moor 
to London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor.’*— Daily Chronicle. 

“Will be read with the keenest interest; the best reading we have seeu of late in 
this liue.” - Morning Post. 

STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from tbe 

French of Busiest Hello by V. k. Chawford. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

POEMS AND HYMNS by SAMUEL JOHN 

8 TONB. With a Memoir by F. G. Ellkhton, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 
8vo, 6*. 

THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, and other Writings. 

By Nova us. Edited by Una Birch. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

j POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 

L. BlNYox, and Notes by J. Masefield. A Complete Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2*. Cd. net. [The Little Library. 

THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 

TON. Edited by H. C. Bf.kCHINO, M.A., Canon of 'Westminster. Pott 8vo, 
■ cloth. Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [ The Little Library. 


AN AUTHENTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A FRONTIERSMAN. By Roger Pocock. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled “A Frontiersman,” written by Roger 
Pocock, and Published by Mc**r*. Methuen & Co., on the 16th July, 1U<'3. 
WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled “A Frontiersman” 
as if it were a Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public favour. I, 
Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare that my 
said Book is au Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, save that, to avoid 
causing pain or injury, certain names and dates have been suppressed. And I 
make this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, aud by 
virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declaration Act, 183.5. 

Declared at 2, Clement’s Inn, Strand, in the County of ) ur\rvn vnrru'K 
London, this 23rd day of July, 1903. ) R0GER P0C 0GK * 

Before me 

H. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths. 

“ A very interesting piece of work, obviously autobiographical. It is packed to 
the brim with real adventure, real description, and real incident. In these days of 
endless novel production one is glad to welcome such a work.”— Athemeum. 

THE PLAIN TRUTH OF THE STRAT- 

F0RD-0N-AV0N CONTROVERSY. By MARIK CoRKI.bt. With Illustrations, 
Is. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Derr. 

Assisted by numerous Contributors. With 48 Coloured ami 2‘J Uncoloured 
Illustrations by Frank Southgate. Demy 8vo, 21*. not. 

“An admirable book, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate’s 
water-colour sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”— Spectator. 

“The most valuable of all recent books on the Broads to the naturalist and 
sportsman. The coloured illustrations are delightful, and they stand as a marked 
advance in pictorial work.”— Field. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

By Lord Macaulay. Edited by F. 0. Montague, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
18*. The only edition of this l>ook completely annotated. 

“The means of reading Ids essays with the full knowledge which makes complete 
enjoyment have been supplied by Mr. Montague.”— 77 met. 

“ Professor Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and too 
little.”— Standard. 

THE PRECES PRIYATAE OF BISHOP 

ANDREWES. By F. K. Briohtman, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

This elaborate work has been In preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains 
a long Introduction, with numerous notes and references. 

THE LITTLE QUARTO 8HAKESPEARE. 

Pott 16mo, leather, Is. not each volume. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish n Miniature Edition of the Plays and 
Poems of. Shakespeare. The series will consist of 40 volumes, each Play* being 
contained in one volnme, while the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three 
volumes. Short introductions, and brief but sufficient footnotes, will be added by 
Mr* W. J. CRAIG, whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholar i* unquestioned. 
These charming little books will be so small as to rei»o8e comfortably in the 
waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be read with ease. 

LITTLE BOOK8 ON ART. 

These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 
the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details. They are under tbe 
direction of Mr. CYRIL DAVF.N'PnRT, and each volume consists of about 200 pages 
contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 5i> other Illustration*, and i * 
published at 2s. 6d. net. Demy iCmo. 

THE FIRST VOLUME IS 

ROMNEY. By George Paston. 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Em- 

bclliahed with upward* of 60 characteristic Illustrations by John* LBBcn. 
Leather, post 16mo, 2*. ttd. net. (5$ in. by 3£ In.) From the Edition published 
by R. Bentley, 1840. 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, or, A Piece of tbe 

World Discovered ; in Essayes and Characters. By JOHN Earle, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Post 16mo, 2s. net. < 5$ in. by 3} in.) Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition published by Robert Allot in 1633. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 

FLOWERS. By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. A very complete 
and concise guide in alphabetical order. 

DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. Gd. net. 

[Little Guides. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Guides. 

HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. 

By M. M. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

A complete guide for women of limited incomes, describing the most economical 
and effective methods of dress, and including all the subsidiary branches of dress. 
Part I. contains the general principle.! of dress, while Part II. gives, in alphabetical 
order, useful advice on every item of a woman's toilette. 

THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 

40 Coloured Pictures by M. YendiS. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. 

WKBU. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SANDY. Illustrated, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

[ The Little Slue Hooks. 

THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 

Fcap. 8vo, Sa 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 

“ Wo shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive 
BU0CCJ8.”— Athemeum. 

“A scheme of peculiar interest. No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be 
desired. They are admirably and clearly printed, the coloured illustrations are 
reproduced with great skill, and the volumes slip easily into a coat pocket.” 

— Standard. 

THE FIVE NEW VOLUMES ARE— 

THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alkkn. 4s. 6il. net. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 24 

Oolonred Plates by T. Rowlandsok. 3s. 6d. net. 

HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtees. With 

many Illustrations, in Colour and Line, by JOHN LSKCH. 4a. 6d. net. 

JORROCKSS JAUNTS. By R. S. Surtees. 

With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 3a. 6d. net. 

THE GRAVE: a Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by LOUIS SCHIAVONETTI, from the 
original inventions of Wll.LlAM Blake. With an Engraved Title-Pageand 
a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 3*. ttd. net. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Photogravure. 100 copies are printed on 
Japanese paper, with Indin proofs, and a Duplicate set of the Plates, 21s. net. 
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The Literary Week. 

One of the most interesting questions discussed at the 
conference of the Institute of Journalists was that of 
copyright. Mr. Justice Joyce’s recent decision in the 
action brought by Mr. Springfield against the “ Evening 
Standard ” raised a wider issue man appears on the 
surface. It laid down, in effect, as Mr. J. Nichol Dunn 
said, that if a sub-editor liked to take a telegram 
which had cost a large sum from a newspaper and put his 
blue pencil through it he became the copyright owner. 
That, on the face of it, is entirely unfair, and certainly an 
appeal to the House of Lords is desirable. 


Ocr recent comments upon Mr. William Archer’s 
earnestness and optimism with regard to the English 
drama have drawn from him an interesting reply. In an 
article in the “Morning Leader ” he reproaches us with 
talking like “ the cultivated Englishman ” whose negli¬ 
gence of, or contempt for, the theatre he deprecates with 
such insistence. But we cannot plead guilty to the “delight¬ 
ful unconsciousness ” which Mr. Archer lays to our charge. 
We are as earnest as he in maintaining the opinions we 
have already, perhaps with a touch of needful levity, 
expressed. There are two points of contention. On the 
first we may say that in stating our opinion that “ the 
English drama of to-day is no nearer actual life than 
it was a generation ago,” we did not mean to in¬ 
stitute a definite comparison between then and now, 
between H. J. Byron and H. A. Jones; we meant simply 
that to find a play which has any value as a really 
illustrative comment on the essentials of life seemed 
practically impossible to-day. On the other point, that 
** the stage is a gigantic force in the modem world,” 
we can only repeat that we do not believe it. From a 
large'acquaintance with theatre-go^rs of many classes we 
judge Mr. Archer’s 22,500,000 theatrical “ attendances ” 
in the year to be the result of a general appetite for 
entertainment. The appetite is more or less satisfied, 


but we see no evidence that character is in any way 
affected. In our opinion both the good and harm 
wrought by the theatre are largely a delusion. We 
desire, indeed, to see the standard of taste raised, and 
when it is raised the stage, no doubt, will reflect it. 


Sir Leslie Stephen contributes a delightful and 
characteristic article, called “ Some Early Impressions,” 
to the “ National Review.” “ I have passed the line,” he 
writes, “ at which retrospection has to take the place once 
filled by anticipation.” Sir Leslie Stephen tells us that 
the one bit of autobiography which he wrote turned out 
to be a failure :— 

The authentic history which I supposed myself to 
remember was a pretty little romance which 1 had un¬ 
consciously composed by a judicious manipulation of partial 
recollections. The disillusioning document has itself 
disappeared and I have forgotten its contents. All 
that 1 know is that my story of my own conduct is a 
misrepresentation. 

From this experience the author concludes that he is not 
qualified for autobiography, nor, h'e adds, “ do I regret 
the circumstance.” It is a pity that other writers have 
not been so candid with themselves and with their readers. 
Apropos of autobiography, it may be noted that Messrs. 
Methuen are shortly to publish Sir Frank Burnand’s 
“ Reminiscences.” 


The rather foolish correspondence in “ The Times ” 
concerning Whistler and the Royal Academy still con¬ 
tinues. Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., not unnaturally objects to 
Mr. Quilter’s interpretation of the interview with Whistler 
which he recorded. Mr. Fildes does not believe that 
when Whistler gave him to understand that he would not 
object to election to the Academy he was “ pulling 
Mr. Fildes’ leg.” Mr. Fildes adds : “ Moreover,-1 do not 
think Whistler was so vulgar a person as his friend 
imagines.” It seems to us a pity that the question 
should be discussed in print in such a fractious style. 
After all, it does not in the least matter. 
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Mis. H. G. Wells lias brought to a close his remarkable 
series of articles in the “"Fortnightly ” on “"Mankind in 
the Making.” la .the concluding article he deals with 
literature and criticism, and in a footnote Mr. Wells makes 
a suggestion which is, at least, interesting. He suggests 
that a monthly or weekly critical magazine should be 
established with a staff drawn from the best literary critics 
on certain papers. Mr. Wells writes:— 

buried and obscured to an inolToctual degree among much 
that is formal, foolish, and venial, there is to be found to-day 
a really quite remarkable number of isolated reviews, 
criticisms and articles in which style is apparent, in which 
discrimination shines fitfully, in which there is llie unmistak¬ 
able note of honest enthusiasm for good work. 

Scarcely a number of the Acuikmy, or the " Spectator," scarcely 
a week of the “ Morning Post,” the " I Lilly News," or the 
" I lady Chronicle,” but there is a review, or a piece of a review, 
that has the stigmata of literature. And this suggest ion is that 
some of these writers shall be got t( igether, shall be paid at least 
as well as popular short-story 7 writers are paid, shall each have 
a definite department marked out under a trustworthy editor, 
and be pledgod to limit their work to the pages of this new 
critical magazine. Their work would bo signed, and there 
they would lie, conspicuously urged to do the liest that was in 
them, a/rrojiis of more or less contemporary books and 
writers. 

Mr. Wells believes that after a few years such a venture 
would pay, that it would have imitators, and that the 
public appreciation of true literature would widen accord¬ 
ingly. We wish that we could agree with Mr. Wells. 


The “ Personalia ” in the September “ Blackwood ” are 
particularly interesting. The writer talks at first hand 
about certain of the pre-Raphaelites, and gives a number 
of details which are worth quoting. When the pre- 
Raphaelites were practically unknown, says “ Sigma,” 
they were fortunate in securing as an informal agent “ a 
certain seductive Anglo-Pdttuguese gentleman, by name 
Charles Augustus Howell, at that time the secretary and 
factotum of Mr. Ruskin.” This Howell was useful, but 
the brotherhood in time began to find him impossible. 
“ Sigma ” writes :— 

Howell . . . was not long in revealing symptoms of 

those manners and customs which finally placed him beyond 
the pale even of the tolerent pre-Kaphaelite brotherhood. His 
ethics of finance, as bearing on the functions of an agent, 
were, to say the least of it, eccentric, while his borrowings 
grew almost as persistent as those of Harold Nkimpole 1 
After stubborn resistance, though at that time ill able to 
afford it, I on one occasion succumbed to his plausible 
supplications and lent him fifty pounds. 

After infinite difficulty the fifty pounds was recovered. 
Finally Howell started a manufactory of Rossetti facsimiles 
and was dropped by'all his patrons save Rossetti. He 
died soon after Rossetti, leaving £1,000, which he collected 
by doubtful means. Mr. Watts-Dunton, says the writer, 
“tried bis hand on him in his novel ‘Aylwin,’ 
but, somehow, with no effect. Possibly the genius who 
created ‘ Tito Melema ’ was alone capable o£ doing him 
justice.” 


Concerning Rossetti “ Sigma ” is enthusiastic. As a 
personality he impressed him far more strongly than 
Burne Jones. We read 

It is almost impossible to desrrilie the curious effect of 
suddenly finding oneself within his famous house in ('licyiie 
Walk, afterwards so remorselessly desecrated by that ecclesi¬ 
astical mountebank, Prebendary Hawcis. With one step you 
seemed to place the outer world at an incalculable distance. 
The dim light, the profound stillness, the almost enchanted 
solemnity which pervaded even the entrance-hall, suggested 
■ rather some mcdiseval paluzzo than a suburban abode within 
a mile of Victorian Loudou. The man himself was equally 


aloof from the age. With his sombre, olive-shaded face, his 
sad, reverie-haunted eves, his. dark, unordered attire, and his 
indelinablo distinction of demeanour (in spite of an almost 
stunte<l stature), ho suggested some figure from the pages of 

• Petrarch or Ariosto Then again, the singular beauty of his 
voice added another touch of enchantment, as, standing 
before a great picture of Lilith, he recited his own descriptive- 
lines, revealing himself in the dual attributes of painter and 
poet. 

“Sigma” seems to have known everybody, including Mr. 
Swinburne and Thackeray. 


In the course of his speech in opening a bazaar at 
Lossiemouth in aid of the funds of a free library in that 
place, Principal. Fairbairn, of Manslield College, Oxford, 
gat e the following interesting bit of autobiography : “ I 
claim,” he said, “ two fathers of the spirit, as it were—one 
father who created the love of letters in me whose works 
I read when a schoolboy in Edinburgh, when novels were 
thought to be unholy, because they were imaginary and 
untrue—I mean Walter Scott. The other, of far more 
spiritual influence, transcendent, great in his speculative 
power, bears the name, honoured in the homes of the 
people, of Thomas Carlyle. These two, ever to be revered 
by all who love the literature of this land, will be studied 
henceforth by the people of Lossiemouth in the library 
they can claim as their own. I know what it is to own 
books and to be among them at home. I would rather 
want my breakfast than want my books. I am willing to 
go with a shabby coat or any how, so that my books are 
spared.” In conclusion, the Principal stated that he would 
ask his publishers to send a collected edition of his own 
hooks, and to put their library on the free list, so that 
every subsequent book of his issued should be presented 
to Lossiemouth. 


Mu. Henley’s library is to be dispersed as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be concluded, and all 
those interested in modern literature should be attracted 
by the sale. The library' includes, says the “ Morning 
Post,” many books which are beautiful in form or possess 
the quality of rarity, together with intrinsic merit. Also 
one remembers that when one took a volume from his 
shelves it generally had a written inscription from the 
author or the editor, while it had often a printed dedica¬ 
tion. The catalogue, when it is issued, will probably 
enable one to arrive at certainty as to a point with regard 
to which nobody has ever achieved definite knowledge: 
the number of hooks which were made up in whole or in 
part of matter contributed to the “ Scots ” and “ National 
Observer.” 


Haiidi.y a week passes without the appearance of a little 
book, with a picture on the cover, full of a dialect spoken 
north of the Tweed. The latest is called “ Wonderfu’ 
Weans,” and it claims to be a series of sketches from 
“ Living Models.” We do not question Mr. Mac Bride’s 
accuracy, but his living models have a way of expressing 
themselves which does not strike us as quite reasonable. 
One of the sketches, with the mysterious title “ Banners,” 
opens thus:— 

Ma niither's "been red imgeit the hail] week, an’ lias yicn 
mu the taws nae less than three times. Its maist Irvin" tae 
me anil I'm detail-mined tae tell ma farther o’ her whenever 
he wins liame, for I’m no goiu’ tao pit up wi't. 

Why should dialect be run to death? 


Born old and young Oxford and Cambridge are to be 
represented in the forthcoming “ Independent Review.” 
ILr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Belloc (as a writer of fiction), 
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Mr. Rashdull, l)r. Fairbairn, and Mr. Fisher will repre¬ 
sent Oxford; l>r. Verrall, Mr. Diekineon, Mr. Pollock, 
Mr. Musterman, Mr. Trevelyan, and the young economists 
of Prof. Marshall's school will represent Cambridge. The 
number will contain an article by Mr. Birrell on the 
education problem and its solution, and an article by 
Mr. llryce on the situation in the Near East. 


In an article on Wilkie Collins in “Temple Bar” 
Mr. Lewis Melville quotes the following passage from the 
preface to “The Woman in White” 

1 have always held the old-fashioned opinion that the 
primary object of a work of fiction should lx: to tell a tale; 
aud I have never believed that a novelist who properly 
performed this first condition of his art was in danger, on 
that account, of neglecting the delineation of character- for 
this plain reason, that the effect produced by any narrative of 
events is essentially dependent, not on the events themselves, 
hut on the human interest which is directly connected with 
them. It may be possible in novel-writing to present 
character without telling a story ; but it is not possible to 
Util a story successfully without presenting characters: their 
existence as recognisable realities being the sole condition on 
which a story can be effectively told. The only narrative 
which cun hope to lay a strong hold on the attention of 
leaders is a narrative which interests them about men and 
women for the perfectly obvious reason that they are men 
aud women themselves. 

I’pon which Mr. Melville comments: “There is no rule 
more sound than this.” But is it sound ? It depends, of 
course, upon how you define “story.” There are plenty 
of stories which, as a mere piece of mechanics, are quite 
successful without having any kind of characterisation, 
and the people who figure in them are certainly not 
“ recognizable realities.” On the whole we are inclined 
to think that Wilkie Collins was wrong. 


Ann the recent acrimonious controversy on the Carlyle 
question it is pleasant to find in the “ Contemporary 
lteview ” an article on the subject by the late Sir Charles 
(Javan Duffy. The article was not completed by its 
author, but the notes for it were found amongst his 
papers and were put together by his daughter. Con¬ 
cerning the Craigenputtoek days Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
talks plain commonsense. Mrs. Carlyle knew perfectly 
well that her husband was poor, and that he was 
absolutely wrapped up in his work, in the message which 
lie conceived himself born to deliver. She might have 
helped him with money, but “ she transferred to her 
mother, for her lifetime, the whole of the inheritance 
which her father had bequeathed to her.” To that pro¬ 
ceeding Carlyle would have been the last person to object, 
and his wife could have no cause of complaint against him 
on the Bcore of poverty. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy sums 
up that period in these simple words :— 

Mrs. Carlyle fought gallantly with tho difficulties of a 
narrow and uncertain income then and afterwards like a loyal 
wife, l’crhaps she spoiled her husband by over indulgence, 
hut we could have his books at no other price. 

lie adds, a little later, “ You cannot harness Pegasus to 
the domestic draw-well, and if you could it would he a 
bad economy of life to do so.” 
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Watch from the window the white sails come in. 
Hearing what unknown ventures safe to port! 

So falls the hour of twilight and of love 
With wizardry to loose the hearts of men, 

And there is nothing more iu this great world 
Than thou and I and the bluo dome of dusk. 
Very pretty, but more Mr. Carman titan Sappho. 


In our last week’s note— which was, of course, not 
intended for a review—on Mr. Robert Machray’s novel, 
“ The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn,” we said that the mystery 
had to do with certain papers and the usual paraphernalia 
of crime and detection. We are informed by a corre¬ 
spondent who evidently knows the hook that the mystery 
is new, and that it lias nothing to do with papers. Wo 
are sorry to have done Mr. Machray any injustice. 


Amosost wills recently proved we notice the following:— 
Mr. Charles Foitcsciio Thursbv Greenwood 
(.">(>), .'ll’, Bussell Sijuare, newspaper correspon¬ 
dent 1 “ Hotspur ” of the “ Daily Telegraph "b 
died at Zermatt, August 11 - - -.£01,71)1 0 1) 

Next month Messrs. Jack are to issue a volume with the 
title, “ The Blood Royal of Britain.” It appears that 
there are twelve thousand peoplo now alive who are 
descended from Edward IV. and Henry VII. of England 
and James III. of Scotland. A good many of these people 
may be unaware of their high lineage, and no doubt, on 
the other hand, a good many lay claim to a descent 
which cannot be proved. The volume should provide fine 
material for genealogical bickerings, and genealogical 
bickerings have a way of being particularly acid. 


Tut: “ Windsor Magazine” for September prints a story 
by Mr. Kipling which is an addition to the “Just So” 
series. It is called “The Tabu Table” and opens iu the 
following enigmatic manner :— 

Tho most important thing about Tegumni Hopmilai and 
hi* dear daughter, Tafiintui Molallumui, was tho Tabus of 
Tcgumai, which were all Ilopsulai. 

Listen and attend, and remember. O Best Beloved ; 
Iieeanse u-c know all about Tabus, you aud I. 

But tho Tabu-table is not so complex after all, and Taffy 
learned all about it iu time :— 

After that, what happened V Oh, Taffy learned all the 
tabus just like some people we know. She learned the 
White Shark Tabu, which made her cat up her dinner instead 
of playing with it (and that goes with a green and white 
necklace, you know); she learned die Grown-Up Tabu, which 
prevented her from talking when Neolithic ladies came to call 
(and, you know, a blue and white necklace went with that) ; 
she learned the Owl Talrn, which prevented her staring at 
strangers (and a black and blue necklace went with that); 
she learned the Open Hand Talm (and we know a white 
necklace went with that:, which prevented her snapping and 
snarling when people I ki no wed things that belonged to her; 
and she learned five other tabus. But tho chief thing she 
learned, and the one that she never broke, not even by 
accident, was the Still Tabu. That was why she was taken 
everywhere that her Daddy went. 

A delightful story, equal to the best of the “ Just So’s.” 


Mr. Bi.iss Carman has made an attempt at an imaginary 
paraphrase of the lost lyrics of Sappho—a hold under¬ 
taking—and the results are published in the current 
“ Scribner’s.” The concluding set of verses runs thus :— 
i Iv or the roofs the honey-coloured moon, 

With purple shadows on the silver grass, 

And the warm south wind on the curving sea, 

While wo two, lovers past all turmoil now, 


A writer in the “ New York American ” says : — 

The men of letters of to-day do not like, or understand, 
Dumas. There is nothing in his works to like or to under¬ 
stand. The artistic impulse of to-day is implacable against 
imitators. They are uumlx-rs, hut numlx'rs are not counted 
iu literature. They might he left to criticise themselves. 

We wonder what this gentleman means. 
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Mr. Edward Hutton contributes to the “ Monthly 
Review ” an article on Walter Pater. Mr. Hutton very 
justly says that “ the one great fault in his work seems to 
be a lack of spontaneous inspiration, a want of the 
impromptu effects of literature that are so delightful, for 
instance, in Sir Thomas Browne.” One always, or nearly 
always, felt that Pater wrote with infinite labour. Other 
men have written with equal labour, and concealed it, but 
Pater seldom so succeeded. Yet, as Mr. Hutton says, 
“ he surpassed easily his contemporaries in the use of 
■words, the measure of his prose sometimes very happily 
attaining to a perfection of rhythm hardly surpassed in 
all English literature.” The following is an excellent 
passage in Mr. Hutton’s article :— 

Ifis criticism—his work, is always close to life. Without 
life he is as feeble as in his “ Essays from the Guardian,” 
the publication of which has wroinred him, or as in his essay 
“ On Style,” were he hastens to speak not so much of style 
as of Klauliert. He creates a personality, sujprestive of that 
which he desires to express, anil it is generally round such a 
figure that he builds his essay, none the less lieautiful for that 
visionary life, llis heroes, his young men, are almost as 
lovely and almost as languid as the Adam of Michael Angelo 
in the “ Creation of Man ” in the Sistine Chapel. They never 
decide, they hesitate always between life and death, and are 
really indifferent to liotli. And yet in their absolute sincerity, 
in the sheer beauty of their youth, they live though perhaps 
only as a kind of angels, guardians of the centuries whence 
they came. 

Mr. Hutton has gone to school to Walter Pater, and has 
assimilated something of the master’s charm. In one respect 
he has surpassed him—ho punctuates more reasonably. 
We have often wondered how Pater managed to mangle 
his punctuation, as he continually did. A schoolboy could 
often hardly have done it worse. 


Bibliographical. 

Many will welcome the monograph on Gilbert Abbott 
a Beckett and his son' Gilbert Arthur a Beckett, which Mr. 
Arthur a Beckett is preparing or has prepared. It will 
be something, to begin with, to have the different identities 
of the two writers made clear to the public, by whom the 
two “ Gilberts ” have frequently been confused—and the 
more readily, because they both produced very much the 
same sort of literary matter. And they have at present 
no adequate memorial, other than is supplied by their 
published work. The elder a Beckett figures in the first 
volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” where 
one side of his talent is very slightly treated. It is 
recorded that he was “a prolific contributor to the 
London theatres,” but the only one of his pieces mentioned 
is “ The Chimes.” It is stated that “ during his short 
life he wrote fifty or sixty plays, some of which still keep 
the stage.” But the latter part of that assertion, un¬ 
fortunately, is not true. The younger a Beckett is dealt 
with in the first volume of the Supplement to the 
“ Dictionary,” being granted rather more space than is 
allotted to his father. In this case, excellent justice is 
done to the subject of the article. 

Messrs. Putnams’ “ Arabesque ” series is to contain “ The 
Story without an End ” of F. Carove. It is to be 
presumed that the translation will be that by Mrs. Austin, 
which was first published in 1831. That version has not 
yet been superseded ; it has had, indeed, a good deal of 
popularity. In 188S) it was added to Cassell’s “ National 
Library,” the volumes of which were issued at Gd. and 3d. 
There have been at least three illustrated editions—one, 
with drawings by Harvey, in 1SG-1; another, with designs 
by Mrs. Boyle, in 18G8 ; and, most recent of all, one, with 
sketches by A. G. Clifford, in 1899. The same firm 
announces the coming inclusion, in its "Ariel Booklets,” 


of “ Tales of Heinrich Zschokke.” This is a little vague 
—Zschokke wrote so many tales, and so many of them 
have already appeared in English. One was published 
here so long ago as 1833. Then came " Goldmakers’ 
Village” in 1845, “Jonathan Frock” and “Veronica” 
in 1846 (in the “Parlour Novelist ” series), “Tales from 
the German ” (two series) in the same year, and “ The 
Lovers’ Stratagem and Other Tales ” in 1848. I may add 
that it is only four years since a collection of Zschokke’s 
tales was published as one of the “ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets.” Perhaps it is this that Messrs. Putnam think 
of reproducing. 

Mr. Hamilton Aide is one of the most vigorous of 
literary veterans. It is only two or three years since he 
published a volume of comediettas, and now, we are told, 
he has “ some idea ” of publishing a book of verse. The 
heart of the poet is ever young, and the fact that Mr. Aide’s 
first volume of poems—“ Eleonore, Ac.”—came out so long 
ago as 1856 is no reason why he should not give us some 
more rhythmic work in 1903. His second verse-publica¬ 
tion was “ The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf and Other 
Poems," issued in 1865. Then there was a long silence 
till 1882, when he gave us “Songs without Music ” (not a 
very happy title), of which a second edition appeared in 
1889. Mr. Aide’s literary activity of all sorts has been 
spread over a large space of time. Sir Henry Irving 
figured in his play called “ Philip ” in 1872, and, 
nearly twenty years after, Mr. Aide was found adapting 
the light comedy called “ Dr. Bill ” for Mr. George 
Alexander. 

The appearance of a new selection from Longfellow’s 
verse in the “ Little Library ” will be one more proof of 
the persistent popularity of the poet in English circles. 
Indeed, one would almost wonder if there were room for 
any more editions or anthologies of Longfellow. There 
is a selection from him in the “ Golden Treasury ” series 
(first printed, I think, in 1893), and another was issued 
by Messrs. Walter Scott in 1894. The latest edition of 
the Complete Poetical Works appears to be that issued by 
Mr. Frowde, in three volumes, last year; these were in 
the “Oxford Miniature” series. Mr. Frowde had also 
published editions in 1892 and 1893. Messrs. Routledge, 
1 find, sent out editions of Longfellow in 1890, 1893, 
1894, 1885, 1897, and 1899—a very fair output for a 
decade. Note may also be made of the edition which 
Messrs. Bliss added to their “Apollo” poets in 1897. 

I note, by the way, that a selection from the poems of 
Tom Moore is to be added to the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series, a distinction to which Moore certainly is entitled 
and which has been long delayed. In the first of Palgrave’s 
“Treasuries,” it will be remembered, the poet was fairly 
well represented, though the scheme of the book prevented 
any recognition of his comic work. The editions of his 
Complete Poetical Works have not been very numerous of 
recent years. There was a reprint of the “ Albion ” 
edition in 1891; in 1894 editions, at two prices, by 
Messrs. Routledge ; and in 1897 editions by Messrs. Bliss 
and Mr. W. P. Nimmo. The two-volume edition by 
N. H. Dole in 1895 was of American origin and produc¬ 
tion. Reprints of the “Irish Melodies” came out in 
1896 and 1897 ; and “ The Epicurean,” one may record, 
has been reprinted four times since 1890. 

Miss Burney’s “ Evelina ” is one of the classics of our 
fiction which have not been overdone of late. In 1S93 
there was a two-volume edition illustrated by Mr. W. C. 
Cooke, and in 1S98 there was an edition illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Rackham. These are all in the decade. 
There is plenty of room, therefore, for the edition, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson and prefaced by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, which Messrs. Macmillan are about to add 
to their “ Cranford ” series. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The New Dumas. 

Tuk Novels of Alexandre Dimas. Newly translated by 
Alfred Allinson. 'Die Prince of Thieves. Never before 
translated into English. (Methuen.) 

Ib 'Ri\ Hi»'D; or. Thf, Merry Men of Sherwood Forest. By 
Pierce Egan the Younger. (Dicks.) 

“ if a\ e you read Dumas’ ‘ H^moires d’un Policeman’—a 
most amusing book ? " The question was put to us about 
a year ago by an acquaintance who may or may not be one 
of the “ group of able scholars ” now advertised as engaged 
in “assisting” Mr. Alfred Allinson in his laborious task 
of translating “ all the novels ” of Alexandre Dumas for 
the iirm of Methuen. 

We had not read it, and after some discussion hazarded 
the conjecture that possibly it was not by Dumas. Our 
querist distinctly recollected seeing the great name on the 
title-page, however, and, as that seemed to him to be con¬ 
clusive, we apologised, while making a mental note of the 
Policeman's Memoirs, which we hoped one day to find on a 
bookstall, or at all events in a catalogue. We had 
followed with some attention the amazing career of the 
author of “ Monte Cristo ” ; we had seen him attired as 
Commander of the National Guard, as an Arab sheik, and 
as a Circassian chief, but it seemed, to say the ieast, 
improbable that he had donned a helmet and tunic and 
stcKxl on point duty in Trafalgar Square the better to 
study the inhabitants of perfidious Albion. Had he even 
written the book ? 

The day of course arrived. We were turning over a 
closely corded bale of books in a dark basement in the 
Charing Cross Road when the title “ Memoires d’un 
Policeman ” on the back of a little green volume struck 
us. We pulled it out, and read as follows:— 

•J’appris alors avec plpiair, maiB non sans etounement que 
j'allais etre employe immediatement a une mission que les 
offic iers des Tectire « les plus sagaces et les plus experiments 
se fussent fait un honneur d’entreprendre. 

The astonishment, if not the pleasure, of M. Dumas 
seemed to be perfectly justified. On turning to the title, 
however, any vision of the great Frenchman as a man in 
blue vanished. We read:— 

Publie par 
Alexandre Dimas. 

MfcMOIRKS D’UN POLICEMAN, 

Traduits par Pf.rceval. 


Paris : 

Alexandre Cadot, Editeur, 

.37, Rue Serpente, 37. 

And on the next page:— 

Jfuv niER Cadot, 

Lisez done les quelques pages que je vous envoie. .Te 
viens do les faire traduire de l’anglais, et elles me semblent 
uno bistoire curieuse de la police de nos voisins. Si lo 
“ Mousquetaire ” n’etait pas mort en ce moment et 
n'attendait pas la resurrection etemelle je les eusso 
gardees pour moi. Tout 4 vous. Alf.xaxdre Dumas. 

When we next met the admirer of the Policeman’s 
Memoirs we showed him the hook; a few days later he 
Bent us, with an extract from the catalogue of a well- 
known library in which it figures among Dumas’ works, 
a card inscribed “ Honours are easy.” 

Now we do not think that it will be contended, even by 
anyone engaged in making a complete Dumas, that the 
great man has any claim whatever to be considered the 
author. The facts are too clear. 

And now we are lead, quite naturally and logically, to a 
question which has been already mooted in the Academy, 
and which may be summarised as follows :— 


“ Did Dumas write the two volumes recently published 
as ‘ The Prince of Thieves ’ and ‘ Robin Hood, the 
Outlaw,’ and, if not, who did write them ? ” To answer 
this, let us take a sixpenny book published by the enter¬ 
prising Mr. John Dicks, entitled “ Robin Hood and Little 
John ; or, The Merry Men of Sherwood Forest,” by Pierce 
Egan the Younger, and let us contrast a passage taken from 
it with one from “ ‘ The Prince of Thieves,' by Alexandre 
Dumas, never before translated into English,” being one 
of the volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Complete Dumas. 


Pierce Euan. 

Taking a deliberate aim at 
the spot where he deemed it 
most probable the unseen 
archer lay, I 10 fancied he saw 
something glitter; he let fly 
his shaft on the instant, and 
heard a clear laugh ring 
in the air nearly as soon as 
the bow-string twanged, and 
a rich voice, almost like a 
woman’s, sing: — 

There are deer in the woods, 
there are flowers in the 
lea; 

Sing lily, oh hey! sing 
lily! 

Ilut think not of these, love, 
come thou hither to me ; 

Sing lily, oh hey ! sing 
lily ! 

Though ’tis merry to shoot 
in the bonny greenwood 

With the deer in the glade, 
and thy yew bow so 
good, 

Yet leave them for me, 
love, my own Robin 
Hood ; 

Sing lily, 0 I 1 hey ! oh hey ! 
aing lily ! 

“ It’s Robin, young, saucy, 
merry Robin, as I am a 
sinful man," cried Gilliert, 
advancing from behind tlio 
tree and calling out lustily, 
“ Ho ! come forth young hide- 
and-seek. Is tliis thy sport 
to level they shafts at thy 
father ? By the mass ! but 
I thought I had the arrow of 
an outlaw sticking in my 
skull. Hast thou no more 
reverence for my grey locks 
than to see if thine arrow 
will turn them as ’twould the 
hair upon a deer’s hide ? Ho ! 
come out, lad, eoine out, 
Robin ! The lad’s in one of 
his freakish fits. Ah, these 
humours will one day lead 
him into wild scrapes. Here 
he comes, a merry rogue, 
Ringing the song, too, which 
I made for Mary Gray to sing 
to my poor brother Robin.” 


“ Dumas.” 

(Translated.) 

So saying he let flv an 
arrow in the direction where 
lie judged the enemy to be 
stationed, hoping either to 
scare him away or provoke a 
fresh attack. The shaft 
winged through the air and 
emlxidded itself in a tree 
trunk hard by, but no response 
followed. A second may yet 
succeed. Another bolt was 
sped, to bo arrested in its 
flight—an arrow launched 
from an invisible bow struck 
his own, almost at a right 
angle to its course, and 
brought it fluttering to the 
ground. Tliis move, so sud¬ 
den, so unexpected, exhibited 
such surprising skill, such 
rare dexterity of hand and 
eye, that the astounded parent, 
regardless of danger, leapt 
from his hiding place. “ Holy 
Saints! what an amazing 
feat,” he cried, pushing 
through the intervening 
thicket to discover the 
mysterious archer. A merry 
laugh was the reply to his 
exclamation, and from close 
at hand a voice, silverly and 
as sweet as a woman's, 
sang :— 

Tlte lordly stag is roving 
across the woodland 
green, 

And deep within the forest 
depths the floweret 
blooms unseen ; 

But leave the stag to 
wander free, tlio flower 
unplucked awhile, 

With me beneath the green¬ 
wood tree, the sunny 
hours beguile. 

Forego the ardent chase, 

Let love to-day have place, 

And come with me, sweet 
Robin Hood, my dear 
one, come with me. 

” 'Tis Robin. ’Tis that impu¬ 
dent Robin singing yonder! 
Come hither, lad ! What! 
Dost presume to draw bow¬ 
string upon tby father ? By 
St. Dunstan ! but I thought 
twas even the outlaws who 
had taken a fancy for my 
skin.” “ Aye,” added tlio 
kindly old man, “ and hark to 
the lad singing the very song I 
myself composed for my poor 
brother Robin in the days 
when I wrote such songs and 
the poor lad was wooing his 
lietlirothed, the beautiful 
May.” 
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These extracts will probably suffice; but we may say that 
the more Pierce Egan’s romance is examined with the 
volumes ascribed to Dumas, the more clearly will it appear 
that their real author is the Englishman. Pierce Egan’s 
text is, however, more than a little diffuse, while his 
style is often stilted; the French hand, perceiving 
this, has cut and slashed witlr some adroitness, and 
although it must be confessed many sad errors are made 
in the process, he (or she, for it is perhaps a case of 
“ Cherchez la femme”) has brought out the “story” 
considerably, and succeeded in imparting a certain 
dramatic quality which is conspicuously wanting in the 
English original. This dramatic quality, we must hasten 
to add, is unfortunately not so apparent in Messrs. 
Methuen’8 translations. Mr. Dicks, who offers Egan's 
complete text for a single sixpence, throws in some of the 
most startling illustrations we recollect seeing—reproduced, 
no doubt, from an early edition—the book was first 
published in 18-1G. That Messrs. Methuen’s translator 
has skilfully dealt with the songs may be judged from 
the following example:— 

“Dim vs.” Metmckn’s Tii\s<i.atou. 


II li’v a i>i image sur Tor 
pale ile la lune m limit 
dans la valltV, 

II n’y n d'nntrc voix dans 
I'air quo la donee eloelie 
de convent - 

Virus avec inoi, limn 
amour, virus avec moi, 
mon rlirr Robin Ilood, 
Virus aver moi dans la 
joyeuse forrt de Slirr- 
wood, 

Virus aver moi sous barbie, 
temoin de notre prr 
in ior sennent 
Viens aver moi, mon 
amour, moil rher Robin 
Ilood. 


The eonvent bell lings 
softly upon the evening 
air. 

The heaven above is cloud¬ 
less, the pale moon rises 
fair. 

T seek that spot which 
saw our vows beneath 
the aged tree, 

Then cinne with me, sweet 
Robin Hood, my dear 
one, come with me, 

To Sherwoods sunny 
glades, 

And ’neatIt its leafy shades, 

(Hi, haste, beloved Robin 
Hood, 

.My dear one, come with 
me. 


So much for the editions of “ Robin Hood and Little John ; 
or, The Merry Men cf Sherwood Forest.” which are now 
competing side by side in the bookshops for the favours 
of the British public. And now, as Messrs. Methuen 
aspire at producing a standard edition of Dumas’ 
romances, and have obtained the services of not only an 
editor whose competence is unquestioned, but of a 
group of “ able scholars ” to assist him, let us take 
their edition seriously and, putting aside their unac- 
quaintance with the works of poor Pierce Egan Jih, 
let us consider whether they were justified in assuming, 
from the materials before them, that “ Le Prince des 
Voleurs ” and its sequel were by Dumas. We have seen 
that in the case of the “ Policeman’s Memoirs ” Dumas 
played the modest part of “ introducer ” only, the book 
being expressly stated-on the title page to be “ Public par 
Alexandre Dumas.” Well, on looking at “ Le Prince des 
Voleurs,” the book translated for Messrs. Methuen’s 
series we find on the title the identical words --“Public /iar 
Alexandre Duma* ” !! 

How did Dumas come to publish an arrangement in 
French of Pierce Egan’s novel? We cannot say; but 
chance has thrown in our way something that seems like 
a clue, and to bring into the story the woman who, 
according to Dumas’ hero, M. Jackal, is at the bottom of 
every mystery, great and small. 

Some readers of the Acapemy will probably have seen 
Pierce Egan the Younger’s “ (juentin Matsys,” published 
in lSJ'.l. It is curious that Dumas in 1S52 seems to have 
“ introduced ” a book bv Emilie Carli-n, entitled “ (juentin 
Matsys,” and a voureUe with the same name has appeared 
as by Dumas in a book of stories otherwise by or attri¬ 
buted to the aforesaid Madame Carlen, an industrious 
lady who is, perhaps, hotter known by her maiden name 
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Flygare. The probabilities are that a French journal 
exists which contains the version of Pierce Egan’s romance, 
of which Messrs. Methuen have now published a translation, 
and if so Dumas may be found to have prefixed a few 
words somewhat in this style:— 

Devii Reaheiis, 

To-morrow I leave Paris to rejoin < laribaldi. As it will lie 
impossible for me to take to Sicily all the books of reference 
I am using in writing “ La Comtesso de C . . . ,” and these 
columns must be filled, I have had translated a charming 
story about the famous Robin Hood of Sherwood in England. 
It presents a most curious picture of brigand life in that 
country, and will begin in the next number. Read it with 
confidence, therefore. Msv (bid keep you until my return. 

Ai.ex. Di mas. 

Perhaps, however, the first appearance of the romance 
was in book form translated from Pierce Egan by 
E. Carli-n and introduced or “ published ” by A. Dumas ; or 
it may be that the lady simply handed her version in MS. 
to the great Dumas and left him to do what he chose with 
it. In any event it may be conjectured that it was through 
Emilie Carli-n that Dumas made acquaintance with the 
works of Pierce Egan the Younger. 

Unfortunately for Dumas’ reputation, his little explana¬ 
tions in first “editions” and “journals” failed not 
(infrequently and somewhat suspiciously, perhaps, to catch 
the eye of the publishers of his “ < Fuvres Completes,” and 
both after and before his death they were swelled by the 
addition of books to which he had iittle or no claim, not 
only as author, but as translator or editor. In this 
instance, Messrs. Levy, the publishers of the “ < Envies 
Compli-tes,” did their duty in stating on the titles that 
the volumes are merely “ publie ” by Dumas. 


The Ancient Wisdom. 

BrnmusT India. By T. W. Rhys David. “The Story of 
the Nations ” Series. (Unwin. 5s.) 

Snt Heniiy Maine has pointed cut in his “ Ancient Law ” 
that “ nothing is more remarkable than the extreme 
fewness of progressive societies—the difference between 
them and the stationary races is one of the greatest 
secrets enquiry has yet to penetrate.” We have become 
used to this idea, and upon it we have formulated certain 
theories on our own account upon the impassivity and 
immobility of most of the races of the world. We admit 
placidly that the Roman evolved the science of law and 
the practice of government, and that the Greek gave to the 
world an incomparable sculpture and a drama based upon 
the same devotion to form. Both types stood, after their 
quite different fashions, for the wisdom and the intelli¬ 
gence of the ancient world, for the desire to preserve and 
tlie desire to elucidate, in a word, for maintenance and for 
progress. And then each race in its turn fell a prey to 
an inner corruption, swift in the case of Greece, slow in 
the case of Rome, but with one and the same utter finality 
until both types were wholly obliterated. Then, from this 
debris of the old there arose new races, infused from the 
beginning with a deeper spirituality and destined to 
struggle through the centuries in search of a nobler 
civilisation. That may be considered, put very crudely, 
what the ancient wisdom moans for the ordinary modem 
mind. And because of this complacently modified per- 
spect ive the wisdom of other nations--by no means 
completely summed up either in the light of Athens or 
the rule of Rome—is ignored. 

This Irain of thought is brought forcibly home to us 
by a series of books published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
The series is called “ The Story of the Nations,” and to 
it Dr. T. W. Rhys David has contributed a masterly study 
of “ Buddhist India.” Dr. Rhys David is an acknowledged 
authority upon his subject, and when he tolls us that he 
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approaches it in this instance “ from the point of view, 
not so much of the Brahmin, as of the Rajput,” that 
point of view must be respected. It is the old antithesis 
between the priest and the prince, and without attempting 
to follow even the outline of this profoundly interesting 
work, it is worth while to gather iron) it in what spirit 
the Brahmin prayed, and in what spirit the highest type 
of Indian prince ruled. For we must always remember 
“ the gravity of the error we should commit if we should 
happen, in reliance on the priestly books, to antedate, by 
about a thousand years, the victory of the priests ; to 
suppose, in other words, that the condition of things was 
the same at the beginning of the struggle as it was at the 
end.” In India it was for centuries, according to Dr. 
David, as it was between Guelph and Ghibelin, but it 
has been for the Brahmin alone to tell the tale. Let 
ns follow Dr. David in his analysis of the Brahmin 
position in religion, and then see how far a native prince 
of India might have claimed equality with the best Greek 
minds of his period. 

There has come down to us through the ages a senti¬ 
ment strangely incongruous with any phase of development 
in accordance with the law of survival—the indefinable, 
indefensible instinct towards self-sacrifice. The rough 
virility of the Romans knew nothing of this sentiment, and 
the softer Hellenism of the later Greeks was equally a 
stranger to it. It is loosely ascribed to Christianity, but 
it existed centuries before Christ. It is a contradiction to 
every fact of experience, and it gives, apparently, the lie 
to any and every formula of survival. It has haunted the 
evangelists of morality, and it has baffled the theorists of 
reason. To deny one’s self—that strange checkmate to 
self-development—how it has tormented the would-be 
followers of Hobbes! The Brahmins, indeed, placed it 
before the discovery of absolute truth, and yet for them 
it was not the primal necessity. 

For beyond and above the formal recognition of self- 
sacrifice the Brahmins placed Tapas —that is to say, the 
mortification, or the torture of self. It was not enough to 
crurb the body by sacrifice, it was necessary to silence its 
cravings. For just as Aristotle claimed that that man 
vwas not wholly virtuous who forced himself to perform an 
heroic action, but only the man for whom through long 
Habit such performance had become almost automatic, so 
for the Brahmins the highest good was incompatible with 
mere sacrifice. “But there is,” says Dr. David, “an 
almost entire unanimity of opinion in these Upanishads 
that the soul will not obtain release from re-birth either by 
the performance of sacrifice in this birth or by the practice 
of penance. Wbat was necessary was the recognition of 
the identity of the individual soul ‘with the Great Soul,’ 
the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.” 

The ideas had therefore just made, at the time when our 
history begins, a complete circle. The hypothesis of a soul— 
a material, but very subtle sort of homunculus within the 
body—had lieen started to explain the life and motion, sleep 
and death, of human beings. By analogy, logically enough, 
it had l>een extended, ever more and more widely, to explain 
similar phenomena in the outside world. There must be a 
soul in the sun. How else could one explain its majestic 
inarch across the heavens, evidently purposeful, its rising and 
it* setting, it* beauty and light and glow ? If its action was 
somewhat mysterious, who was to limit or defino the motives 
of the sold of so glorious a creature ? There was no argument 
alsiut it. It was token for granted ; and any one who 
doubted was simply impious. These souls in nature—gods 
they called them—had, of course, no existence outside the 
1 wains of the men who made them. They were logical 
corollaries of the human soul. And the external souls, the 
gods, were therefore identical in origin and nature with the 
souls supposed to live inside human bodies. But the very 
men who made? these external souls, the gods, looked upon 
them as objective realities, quite different from their own 
souls. They—the gods—were always changing—that is to 
say, mens ideas about them were always changing, moving, 
being modified. The long history of Indian mythology is tho 
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history of such changes, by no means always dependent on 
theological reasons. And with each change the objective 
reality of tho external souls, tho gods, their difference from 
the souls of men, seemed more clear and certain than ever. 

But just as with the Greeks the common faith was first 
modified and then wholly transformed by the philosophers, 
so in India tlie gods came to be regarded as one and 
identical until the hypothesis was reached of “ a one 
primeval soul, the world-soul, the Highest soul, the 
Paramfitman, from whom all the other gods and souls had 
proceeded.” 

Dr. David maintains that “ this grand generalisation ” 
did not originate in the priestly schools and was in no 
sense due to the priests who subsequently exploited it. 
The priestly literature, he tells us, has itself preserved the 
names of the Rajput laymen, the people who were really 
responsible for its evolution and who, far from learning 
it from, actually taught it to, the priests. Moreover, 
amongst those very priests who were most conspicuous in 
adopting it is mentioned a certain Uddiilaka Arum, the 
Gotama, whose defeat in an argument on “spiritual 
matters ” has been recorded. 

It will be seen that Dr. David has made out a good 
case against the priest in matters of speculative thought; 
let us now glance at the career of that Indian prince who 
was one of the greatest law-givers of the world. Asoka 
succeeded Bindusara in 270 B.c., and be drew up a 
Dhamma which was nothing less than “ the whole duty 
of man, of the good layman.” There is in this Dhamma 
nothing about God, nothing about Buddha, nothing 
about the soul. It is an appeal to the human reason “ in 
apparent confidence that the statements are self-evident.” 
What this Dhamma meant to Asoka, and to what extent 
his conversion was or was not due to external influence, 
may be gathered from this extract:— 

It is strange for a king, whether in India or in Europe, to 
devote himself strenuously to the higher life at all. It is 
doubly strango that, in doing so, he should select a system 
of belief where salvation, independent of any belief in a soul, 
lay in self-conquest. No ordinary man would have so 
behaved; and the result must have been due mainly to his 
own character, his firmness of purpose, his strong individuality. 
But ho was quite incapable of inventing the system. We 
know it had existed long lieforo. And it is not probable that 
those who had already trained themselves in it were wholly 
without influence upon him. 

He wished “to put all things and all men straight,” 
and he failed. He wished to found a permanent empire, 
and he failed. He wished once and for ever to humble 
the Brahmins, and he failed. None the less Asoka stood 
for strength of purpose, for dominance, for intelligence, 
and, almost alone in his period, challenged comparison not 
with his compatriots but with the Greeks. He was dazed 
by the radiance of his position :— 

The, culture of a Marcus Aurelius or an Akbar might have 
saved him from this. But even as it was, it is, among 
European, rulers, with Marcus Aurelius for some things, with 
Cromwell for others, that he deserves to be compared. 

Here, again, it is submitted that the author of this 
intensely interesting study has vindicated his claim “ to 
describe ancient India, during the period of Buddhist 
ascendancy, from the point of view, not so much of the 
Brahmin, as of the Rajput.” 


Treasures under Sand. 

The Sanh-bubied Runs of Khotav. By M. Atlrel Stein. 
Illustrated with map. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

This interesting hook is the record of an exploration 
undertaken by M. Aurel Stein in the year 1900, at the 
charges of the Indian Government. He had heard strange 
tales of the buried cities of Khotan, both from natives and 
from the traveller Sven Hedin. He had also seen the 
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curious relics brought into India through Kashmir, relics 
of a civilisation that was alive and beautiful while the 
C'ifisars were yet in Rome. One of these relics a flimsy 
fragment of birch-bark, written upon in antique characters, 
had been pronounced the oldest Indian manuscript then 
known, a Buddhist test, in an early Indian character, 
dating, perhaps, from the first century of the Christian 
era. 

The natives who set the relics drifting, and who brought 
their scraps of jade, and leaf-gold, and papyrus, to the 
spectacled Europeans in the Border towns, would tell 
tales of the Taklamakan Desert, and of the streets in the 
sand, and the dusty orchards, that cropped up like land¬ 
marks to the jackals. Old Chinese stories, written by 
pilgrims who had followed the track into India fifteen 
hundred years ago, spoke of great cities to the south of 
the Taklamakan, where prayer never ceased, night nor 
day, but ever the ritual droned among the tinkle of tho 
little bells. Legend and tale both pointed to a fruitful 
harvest for the excavator, for M. Stein knew that the fine 
hot sand blowing over the wrecked cities would preserve 
their treasures as drugs and spices an Egyptian. There 
lay the land. It skirted the trade-route from Europe into 
the Far East. It bordered the path of pilgrims from 
China to the Buddhist temples of India ; and the path of 
missionaries, or fakirs, from India into China. It was 
a veritable land or promise, and its promise was liberally 
fulfilled. 

Ilis first stopping-place after Kashgar, where he left 
Indian territory, was Yarkand, a pleasant, oasis on tho 
road. There he found mysterious shops where brown, 
solemn Orientals sat in state selling the flowered brasswork 
that had been hammered into beauty when Khotan was 
a great market. Scraps and rags of red and blue silk, 
the delicate cloaks of Khotanese lords, were shown him. 
And from Yarkand he rode out towards the desert on the 
very path, skeleton-strewn and of an infinite dolour, that 
had been ridden by Marco Polo when he went to Cathay. 

He stopped for a little while at Yotkan, once a famous 
city, to watch the treasure-seekers ‘■washing” for jade 
and gold in the swift stream of the river. The jade and 
gold were found in scraps and pellets. The gold was 
leaf-gold that had once covered shrines in Yotkan, when 
pious folk came thither for the healing of their bodies and 
souls. He bought a little gold monkey newly turned out 
of the silt, and saw a few water-worn seals and pttsherds, 
and then passed on into the desert, to Dandan Cliq, a 
long-buried town of temples whose shrines he was to bring 
to light. 

Here he pitched his camp among the dunes, in a gaunt 
land of sands, where the trees of dead orchards were the 
only fuel obtainable. Old copper coins were picked up 
in the debris lying on all sides, and his guide, an old 
desert-man skilled in reading the riddle of the sand-heaps, 
told him that here were extensive buildings, most of them 
“temples of idols.” The sand was dug away from one 
or two mounds and thecellaof a Buddhist shrine disclosed. 
It was decorated with religious paintings in fresco, the 
colours still fresh and glowing, and with sculptured 
Buddhas, much battered, which still showed the influence 
of the Greeks and the Hellenic tradition. Here also, 
infinitely pathetic in the pettiness of their sentiment, he 
found the old birch-brooms with which the priests had 
kept the sacred figures clean. 

Before leaving Dandan l'liq he made his first, discovery 
of manuscripts, a package of writings turning up, 
beautifully written, in an unknown script, upon birch 
bark. A bundle of compressed straw was among the 
finds, and this, worthless, dry, and dirty as it was, 
became fodder to a wretched donkey, the property of 011c 
of the men. 

Leaving Dandan l'liq the caravan pushed outwards 
into the Taklamakan in search of an “old town,” once 
seen by one of the author’s natives, which lay beyond 


Niya, an old, old town upon a river, where the Khotan 
King had once a permanent guard to watch the east 
frontier of his kingdom. They had a hard march, 
suffering much from eold during the nights, but the old 
town, when they arrived, amply repaid them for the 
bitterness of the way. Room after room was laid bare, 
each having in it some tablet, or birch-bark memorandum, 
or history, or official account. The sand had preserved 
them. The “paper" was a little yellowish and a little 
brittle, but the ink and the Kharoshthi characters were 
still black and clear. Stacks and stacks of official 
documents were found, quantities of monastic literature, 
kingly commands and servile grovellingi, orders that a 
drum in some regiment might be repaired, and scrips 
beginning like the scrips in “ Esther,” “Thus suith the 
King.” 

And then, just as in the sub-conscious memory some 
phrase or word will bring in the coloured picture to the 
mind, a chance thrust of the hand brought out some 
packages sealed with seals cut in an almost purely Greek 
style. There, in the cold, hard wax, were Eros, and 
Heracles and Pallas Athene, side by side with a crude, 
grotesque arrangement of strokes and lines from a Chinese 
seal, cut by some obscure lapidary in the Far East. 
Besides these, the site yielded abundant evidence of a 
material civilisation. Carven chairs were found there. 
Knops of wrought ivory, turned upon a lathe. Rags of 
coloured blankets, threads and bits of woven stuff. 
Potsherds, and faded paintings in fresco. Beyond the 
buildings were the dry bones of perished orchards, set 
like English apple-trees, in ordered lines, but now brittle, 
like dead leaves, with the centuries of the sand and 
the sun. 

Before returning to India, M. Stein excavated a great 
temple at ltawak, where he found an avenue of carven 
gods, Buddhas and Bodflisattvas, whose great limbs were 
living, as it were, with the spirit of Greek art moving 
in the cumbrous body of an alien tradition. They had 
once been covered with gold-leaf, but since the gods had 
fallen asleep the shrine thieves had picked their holiness 
from them. They stood there, pathetic in their ignominy, 
sacred only for the thoughts they might conjure to the 
dilettante brain. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
It is pleasant to read. The map it gives is excellent 
and of good size. We think it a delightful record of an 
absorbing search. 


How the Other Half Lives. 

Tnc Woman who Toms. By Mrs. van Yorst and Marie 
van Vorst. ((I rant Richards. Gs.) 

True sub-title of this book, “ Experiences of Two Gentle¬ 
women as Factory Girls,” explains its scope. The authors, 
desiring to make themselves acquainted with the life of 
the factory-girl and mill-hand, went down into the ranks of 
the workers to obtain the knowledge they sought at first 
hand. 

It is an old story that half the world does not know 
how the other half lives. It is less trite, but no less true 
to add that the more fortunate half does not wish to know, 
in fact greatly resents having such knowledge forced upon 
it. For it is pleasanter to shut one’s eves to the dis¬ 
agreeable sides of life, to assure oneself that active poverty 
or mitigable suffering does not exist, or if it does exist 
that the sufferers themselves really like it. 

“ The working people are happy? The factory girls 
are happy, are they not? Don’t you find them so?” 
These were questions constantly addressed to Miss van 
Vorst by her friends, and they indicate an attitude of 
mind quite as prevalent here as in the States. But to the 
oxtreme disturbance of so comfortable an nttitude she anti 
Mrs. van Vorst found that, far from liking her life, the 
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woman wlio toils, though patient and courageous, bitterly 
resents its sordid accompaniments, its unremitting labour, 
and its inadequate pay. And in the general discontent 
and aspirations towards other conditions our authors see 
the most hopeful signs of the better days to come. 

Why, indeed, should any human being like such a life 
as Mrs. van Vorst depicts when, under the alias of Esther 
Kelly, and transformed by the aid of coarse woollen 
garments, a shabby felt sailor hat, and a cheap piece of 
fur, into a working girl of the ordinary type, she made 
her first venture in a factory at Pittsburg V The hours 
here were shorter than in many trades, and the pay 
lietter, being four dollars twenty cents a week; but to 
earn it she had to stand for ten hours every day fitting 
corks and hauling pickle jars. Not particularly laborious 
work, perhaps, but of a spirit-killing monotony when con¬ 
tinued all day long and every day in the week. Only on 
Saturdays was the work varied, when the women were set 
to scrub floors ; but this change of occupation met with 
little favour. All the girls complained, but their com¬ 
plaints were made in whispers, not one had the courage 
openly to rebel. Being one day in the men’s side of the 
building, Esther Kelly was able to observe the masculine 
interpretation of floor-cleaning :— 

(Inc man js ploying a hose upon the floor and the rest are 
rubbing the Ixjarcls down with long handled brooms and 
rubber mops. “You take it easy,” I said to the boss. “I 
won't have no scrubbing in my place,” he answers empha¬ 
tically. “ The first scrubbing day they says to me “ (let down 
on your hands ami knees," and J says “ Just pay me my money 
will you; I’m goin’ home.” What scrubbing can't lie done 
by mops aint goin' to be done by me.” The women wouldn’t 
have to scrub either if they had enough spirit all of them to 
sav so. 

The incident seems a trivial part of a great question, but 
as it set Mrs. van Vorst considering what it is that crushes 
the mainspring of “ spirit ” out of the women it is not so 
trivial after all. She believes the fault to lie in the 
division of purpose which takes them into the labour 
ranks. Whilst some, the majority, work for their bread, 
a large number of others, having free board and lodging 
in their parents’ homes, work only for luxuries, and put all 
their earnings on their backs. It is these, says Mrs. van 
Vorst, who drag down the wages level and take all spirit 
out of the women as a class. Until the question of wages 
is an equally vital one for all, the difficult problem of the 
woman who works can find no solution. 

Her next venture in the New York mill town of Perry 
showed her a good deal of the girl who works for pleasure 
only, thinks of nothing but dress and men, and yet refuses 
marriage that she may not be burdened with family cares. 
On the subject of this chapter and “ raee-suicide ” Mr. 
Rooseveld contributes a Prefatory Letter to the book, and 
his remarks have aroused much discussion. It is to be 
regretted that he did not write his letter after reading the 
whole book, instead of only Chapter III., for one would 
much like to know his opinion on other subjects—for 
instance, on that of child-labour in the Southern States. 

Miss van Vorst remarks that not one person, man or 
woman, to whom she has told the facts of the case dreamed 
that children worked in any mill in the United States. 
It will come to readers here also as a painful surprise. 
We will say little on the subject leBt we should be tempted 
to say too much, but we will give quotations from Miss 
van Vorst’s pages to s]>eak for themselves. She worked 
successively at Excelsior and Gran ton, the two finest and 
largest mills in South Carolina, perhaps in the world. 
These are some of the sights she saw :— 

ISy my side works a little girl of eight. Her brutal face, 
already 1>espeaking knowledge of things childhood should 
ignore, is surrounded by a forest of yellow hair. She goes 
doggedly at her spools, grasping them sullenly. She walks 
well on her bare filthy feet. Her nrms and hands are no 
longer flesh-colour, but resemble weather-roughened hide. 
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engrained with dirt. Around the tangle of her hair cotton 
threads, and bits of lint make a sort of aureolo. lint there is 
nothing saint-like in that face, nor in the loose-lipped mouth, 
whence exudes a black stain of snuff as botween her lips she 
turns the, root she chews. " She’s a mean girl,” my little 
companion says, “ we-all don’t hev notion’ to say to her.” 

“ Why ? ” " Her maw hunts her to tho mill ; she don’t want 

to go—no, sir--so she’s mad most tho time.” 

Through the looms I catch sight of my landlord’s little child. 
She is seven ; so small that they have a box for her to stand 
upon. Kven so her head is not high enough to be visible. I 
can only see her fingers as they clutch at the flying spools. I 
go over to her. “ How old are you ? ’ “ Ten." She looks 

six. It is impossible to know if what sho says is true. The 
children are commanded lx>th by parents and bosses to 
advance their ages when asked. “ Tired?” She nods without 
stopping. She is “a remarkable fine hand.” She makes 
forty cents a day. See the value of this labour to the manu¬ 
facturer—cheap, yet skilled ; to the parent it represents $2.40 
per week. 

Here is a little child, not more than seven years old. The 
land is a hot enough country we will concede, but not a 
savago South Sea Island ! She has on one garment, if a 
tattered sacking dress can be so termed. Her bones are 
nearly through her skin, but her stomach is an unhealthy 
pouch, abnormal. Slir lia* dro/My. She works in onctc mill 
in one of the largest mills of South ('arolina. 

Hero is a slender little boy—a birch rod is not more slender, 
but the birch has the advantage : it is elastic—it bends, has 
youth iu it. This ljoy looks ninety, lie is a dwarf ; twelve 
years old, he appears seven, no more. He sweeps the lint 
and cotton from the mill aisles from G p.m. to 0 a.ni. without 
a break in the night’s routine. Ho stops of fi‘ s own accord, 
however, to cough and expectorate lie has advanced tulier- 
culosis. 

Pneumonia and lung trouble are rife in these labour 
towns, where at certain seasons of the year the children, 
happily for them ! die off like flies. 

But their general health is bad all the year round ; tboir skins 
and complexions have taken the tone of the sandy soil of the 
southern country in which they arc bred and in which their 
martyrdom is accomplished. I never saw a rosy cheek nor 
a clear skin: these are the parchment editions of childhood 
on which tragedy is written indelible. You can there read 
the eternal condemnation of those who have employed them 
for the sake of gain. 

And the gain in low wages must he great, since—we give 
it on Miss van Vorst’s authority—an army of twenty 
thousand children under twelve work daily in the cotton- 
mills for twelve or thirteen hours. As she says, no human 
creature should be tisked to work for thirteen hours. No 
child should work at all. In England it was made 
impossible fifty years ago, and we believe that Miss van 
Vorst’s simply told story of what a child can still suffer 
in the States must hasten the day when the Legislature 
will make it equally impossible there too. 


In the Days of John Company. 

Memoirs of George Ei.ers, Captain ok the 12th Regiment 
of Foot (1777-1812). Edited by Lord Monson and 
George Leveson-Gower. (Heinemann.) 

For upwards of half a. century the MS. memoirs of 
Captain Elers have lain forgotten. They were written for 
the information of the author’s nephew, were lent to 
various members of his family, and were not designed for 
publication. Time deals differently with different things, 
and in the case of a work such as this unquestionably 
enhances its value. Had the “ Memoirs ” been published 
in the early forties, just after Captain Elers’ death, they 
would have proved temporarily interesting from passing 
references to living men, and particularly from their 
glimpses of “the great Duke” •during his colonelcy in 
India. Instead they got put aside, and, lake a forgotten bin 
of wine, have wonderfully matured. Now we find them 
interesting for a variety of reasons in addition to that 
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of their affording side-lights on the life and character of 
the Duke of Wellington ; for their particulars of military 
life in India under John Company, for their notes on men 
and manners at the close of the eighteenth century and 
beginning of the nineteenth, for their surprises in the 
way of Elers’ cousinships. 

“ The old baronial family of Elers ” came from Saxony, 
the great grandfather of the memoir-writer, who migrated 
to England at the end of the seventeeth century, being 
a chemist of some repute. In Holland he had been 
“ taught or had found out the secret of mixing clay,” and 
imparted his knowledge to Wedgwood. This man’s son 
was trained for the law and made a romantic marriage. 
He 

was called to the Bar soon after he left Oxford. Among other 
young men of fashion, he was on terms of intimacy with a 
Mr. Grosvenor (alxml to be married to u young heiress), who 
asked him to aeeompany him into Oxfordshire for the purpose 
of giving him his professional assistance in drawing up the 
marriage settlements'. Mr. Grosvenor and the bride-elect 
quarrelled, and Mr. O., in joke, proposed that his friend 
should supply hie place. And “ upon that hint ho spake.” 
Miss Hungerfoid soon after became tiro bride of the young 
barrister, and brought him, with the old family seat of 
Bourton, an estate that then produced about £1,500 per 
annum, and which at this time yields £0,000 a year. 

The fortune was soon dissipated and the entail cut off. 
The son of this couple went into the army, and two of his 
three sons (of whom the Captain was the second) followed 
him, the third going into the sister service. Captain 
Elers Bpent his childhood partly in Bloomsbury—where 
he remembered the encampment in the Museum Gardens 
occasioned by the Gordon Riots—and partly in the 
country; he was at school with Liston the laughter- 
provoking, and with the sons of Boswell; his few lines on 
the Chiswick academy with its master “ not unlike, but 
not so tall as, the great lexicographer ” remind one 
irresistibly of another Chiswick school, that of Amelia 
Sedley and Becky Sharp, where “ the great lexicographer ” 
was a familiar phrase. 

It was in June, 1796, that Lieutenant Elers set out for 
the East. Two months were occupied in the voyage to 
the Cape, a two months’ halt was passed there, and then 
a further two months were spent in getting to Madras. 
We have changed all that. And the very fact that we 
have done so makes such a hook as this the more welcome. 
Of the ten years spent in India the Captain does not give 
us a very clear account, his recollections evidently being 
jotted down as they occurred to him and thus keeping no 
strictly chronological or otherwise closely connected form. 
Still, we get from his pages some idea of the life led 
by British officers in the East when our Indian Empire 
was in the making—a life which was by no means without 
its enjoyments, but which in so many cases was cut short 
by disease incident to the climate or by the duel which 
claimed many victims. The frequency of these meetings 
may be gathered from a story told by the author of the 
days when he first joined his regiment in the Isle of 
Wight:— 

My looks and slight figure made me appear about sixteen, 
when in fact I was near nineteen; having, moreover, led a 
gay life in town, I had acquired quite the manners of one of 
the initiated in fashionable life, and was very dilTerent from 
the raw Irish lads who composed the greater part of the 
subalterns. One of them, of the name of George Eld Derby, 
a youth of aliout my own age, thus very gravely addressed 
the mess one evening after dinner: “ByJasus, gentlemen, 

I am conscious you must have the meanest opinion of my 
courage. Here have I lx'en no less than six weeks with the 
regiment, and the divil of a duel have I fought yet. Now, 
Captain Craigie, you are the senior captain of the regiment, 
and if you plaso I will lx-gin with you first; so name your 
time and place." 

It was not always that the matter was thus amusing. In 
India Elers lost his great friend, the Colonel of his 
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regiment, through that officer taking part in an unneces¬ 
sary contest of this kind, and such meetings are referred 
to again and again in the course of the narrative. The 
most notable man with whom Elers came in contact 
during his Indian decade was Arthur Wellesley, after¬ 
wards Duke of Wellington. They first met at the Cape 
on the voyage out, and later Elers was for some time 
Wellesley’s constant guest, so that we have some 
interesting reminiscences of the early manhood of one of 
the greatest of modern soldiers; an admirable description 
of his personal appearance, and some fresh anecdotes 
—including one which shows that the partition between 
success and failure is slight as that which, according to 
Dryden, divides genius and madness. 

But the book is by no means all military. There is a 
capital story of the discovery of old and valuable oil 
paintings owing to a gardener’s using the dingy canvases to 
kneel upon during weeding operations ; another of a doctor 
attending a very rich man who was allowed a week’s 
holiday to go to Brighton, and on returning a couple of 
days late being informed by a servant that there was no 
further need for his services. Yet another good story is 
of a Spanish welcome to English troops: “ Viven I 03 
Ingleses ” was placed up in illumination, with the foUow- 
ing condescending translation for the benefit of the visitors, 
“ The English, let them live.” Among the surprising 
cousinships of Elers may be mentioned Maria Edgeworth 
—a number of whose letters are given—and Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, of whom Miss Edgeworth wrote in a manner 
which contradicts the accepted belief as to the honour of 
the prophet in his own country, “ Tom Beddoes, my 
nephew, eldest son of the celebrated doctor, is some¬ 
where wandering about Germany, but where exactly I 
cannot say. Wherever he is, he is a man of genius—and 
that is enough for him.” 


The Thespian Style. 

Cuari.es Reade as I Knew Him. By John Colman. 

(Treherne. 15s. net.) 

We have often declaimed against big biographies, and 
this is a very big one. But we are not wroth with Mr. 
Colman; his forewords disarm us : — 

The reader who expects to discover herein an erudite 
disquisition on Charles Reade’s literary achievements is 
recommended to turn to the encyclopedia;. 

It was never so easy as to-day to turn to the “ encyclo¬ 
pedia ”; the difficulty is to avoid them. Instead, Mr. 
Colman offers us a budget of memories which possibly he 
would not have described as a “ cluster of forget-me-nots ” 
had he put it on the scales, but that is a detail. Mr. 
Colman was Reade’s good angel of stage management, 
and was undoubtedly the most competent man to tell in 
full the story of his dramatic ambitions, successes, and 
failures. This he has done in the conversationallv 
expansive, digressive, and genially stupendous style which 
the sons of Thespis acquire from their stage work and 
the lifelong contemplation of posters. To say the truth, 
Mr. Colman’s book, with its four hundred and odd pages, 
cut into very short paragraphs, effervescing with dialogue 
—and presenting Reade “ in his habit as he lived ” by the 
simple method of recording the everyday words he uttered 
or heard in the thousand comings and goings of his play¬ 
writing, play-going career — is rather formidable. It 
provides, however, a distinct species of writing, which 
we had best exemplify—necessarily at some length, since 
length is its note and habit. Mr. Colman has called at 
Albert Gate and has saluted Mr. Seymour, to the surprise 
of Reade:— 

“ Hey-day, good people ! You appear to know each other,” 
said lie. 

‘‘Yes—no!” I replied. “Let me see if I’m right. 
Eight years ago ! The Haymarket people at the Sheffield 
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Theatre. * The Serious Family.’ A woman—woman did I 
say ?—an angel! in dove-coloured satin, making off in a 
huff at the prompt entrance, landed in the arms of —— ” 

“A free-aud-easy youth in a black velvet coat, a moustache 
and a mop of hair.” 

“ I was the youth. I confess the cape and the black velvet 
coat and the rest of it, but I wasn't free-and-easy. Quite 
the contrary I apologised—you must remember I apologised.” 

“ You did, you young villain, but you squeezed the life 
out of me first ! : Only think ! That was actually eight years 
ago, and we’ve never met since. But, you see, I’vo not 
forgotten you.” 

" Nor I you. There are some people one never forgets.” 

“ Ahem! What were you doing in the prompt entrance 
that night ? ” 

“ Making my first plunge into management. We com¬ 
menced the season at Sheffield with a flying visit from the 
Haymarket people, and I popped over from Liverpool to see 
how you were getting on. Crowded out in front, I came 
round to have a peep behind. The scene was enclosed—I 
happened to be at the door when you threw it open, bounced 
off, and knocked me all of a heap.” 

“ Knocked, sir! you knocked me—knocked the breath out 
of my body.” 

“ Awfully sorry ! ” 

“ Belay there ! ’’ interposed the author. “ Fou -[layer folk 
are all alike, once set your longues going, and the deuce 
himself can't stop your jawing tackle. . . .” 

That is it—(our italics). That is where the “ encyclopedia} ” 
gain. Mr. Column's book affords much that is of value to 
the reader who wishes to study Reade’s dramatic career; 
but all the circumambient talk, the emotions, the facetim, 
and the five-pound notes, the swift hansoms, the magnesium 
light generosities and chivalries, “Dear old York,’’ 
“Charley,” “Boucy,” the wash and brush-up, and the 
Perrier Jouet . . . there is such a lot of it. On the 

whole we are more inclined to accept Mr. Colman’s book 
as a faithful and vivacious document of stage life in the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies, with Charles Reade as host 
and hero, than as a specific biography of the author of 
“ It’s Never Too late to Mend.” We have not intended 
to describe the book as wearisome. On the contrary, you 
can dip into it anywhere, sure of entertainment, sure also 
of realising what we have called the Thespian style. 


Other New Books. 

Highways and Byways. By Inglis Allen. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 

The genesis of these short sketches of Mr. Allen’s is by 
Mr. Pelt Ridge out of “Punch.” For they are mainly 
gathered from the pages of “ Punch.” And while it 
would be unfair to assert that Mr. Allen is an imitator of 
Mr. Ridge, it is impossible to dissociate him from the 
school of that master of tramcar, model dwelling, south¬ 
eastern suburban dialogue. Here we have seven-and- 
twenty sketches of life as it is seen by those who get their 
beer in by the jug, with the added distortion of the 
person who looks at such life through the eyes of culture. 
But the sketches are funny—of that there can be no 
question—though we may doubt if the originals could 
recognise their voices or their faces. Mr. Allen gives us 
swift little sketches of the auction room, coronation night, 
a police-court witness, the suburban train, and so forth. 
One only we select for special notice as typical of the 
rest—“ The Maternal Instinct.” The story is well and 
simply done. A tramcar at night—full. In it a stout and 
exhilarated woman, a nervous young man, and an elderly 
female with no children of her own. Strangers all. To 
the young man’s stare the stout woman returns in kind:— 
“ AH right, Bertie,” she remarks defiantly, “ yer needn't 
look at me so old-fashioned.” 

The young man, scared at the sndden publicity thus thrown 
upon him, reddens and looks away. But the elderly female 
next to him champions him immediately. 
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“ And why shouldn’t 'e look old-fashioned,” she returns 
sturdily, “ if ’e is old-fashioned ? ” 

This is a startler for the stout lady. The urbanity of her 
expression vanishes immediately, and she directs a cold staro 
at the elderly female. 

“ I wasn’t speakin' to you at all,” she observes with dignity. 
“ I was speakin’ to that gentleman.” 

“ An’ I answered for ’im,” returns the elderly female cheer¬ 
fully, “ because I’m 'is mother.” 

The story is amusing, as are all the rest. But they must 
be taken piecemeal, if weariness is to be avoided. This 
is but a mere confession of human weakness. No one, 
we think, could read even Mr. Anstey’s “ Voces Populi ” 
straight through without tiring at the constant change of 
f0CU8. 


People. By Walter Emanuel. (Isbister. Is. net.) 

The sub-title reads : “ Being some Nasty Remarks.” Mr. 
Emanuel’s humour is of the kind which runs to cheapness 
—of which the following is an instance: “ Babies are one 
of the incidents of marriage. There are fewer marriages 
every year.” It is also sometimes, in its effort to be 
inclusive, inclined to inaccuracy, as in this instance: 
“ Little girls are affectionate, and quiet, and kind, as 
clean as whistles, and great sneaks.” If Mr. Emanuel’s 
experience of little girls leads him to the conclusion that 
they are quiet, we can only conclude that he has never 
come to intimate terms with growing families. But Mr. 
Emanuel’s inveterate habit of cheapness occasionally 
diverges into generalisations which have point, as this: 
“ The Frenchman is not always free from prejudice.” 
Mr. Hassall’s illustrations are characteristic ana excellent 
—worthy, indeed, of better material than that with which 
Mr. Emanuel has provided him. 


Fiction. 

Alarums and Excursions. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Thrills in frills is a rhyme of some promise as a headline 
for an advertisement of Mr. Marriott Watson. It would 
playfully insinuate the truth about a style which presents, 
with the elegance of a connoisseur in words, tales of horror, 
recklessness, and gallantry. He is to be thanked for the 
latest example of his art, because the matter is almost 
uniformly worthy of the manner, and therefore of great 
interest. One cannot read the series of episodes entitled 
“ The Outlaw ” without seeing that Mr. Watson is tem¬ 
peramentally capable of entering into the feelings of a 
man suddenly dismissed from comfort and clubdom into 
trepidant exile, dogged by a crime of which he has the 
sense without the guilt. It seems as if the outlaw of 
Mr. Watson’s fancy had a doom laid upon him to explore 
the dreadful secrecy of unhappy London. We see him 
carrying, in the vain hope of submerging it, a box con¬ 
taining a corpse; we applaud the shock of legitimate 
surprise which seizes us at the opening of it: we follow 
him into underground conduits, and with him we shudder 
at the defiling presence of a modem Jonathan Wild. In 
“ The Outlaw ” we have, in fact, the luminous expression 
of Mr. Watson’s dream-self. 

Elsewhere, in stories of the Georgian and Napoleonic 
period, the zest of the born romancer is infectious, though 
not to the point of obscuring our perception of the long 
arm of agreeable coincidence with which Mr. Watson 
fortifies his natural supply of limbs. In “ The Squire’s 
Wager ”—a tale where George Selwyn attempts to scribble 
epigram—the wager is of the kind which was popularly 
attributed to the late Earl Poulett. Here its result is 
provokingly felicitous. Though, by the way, Mr. Watson 
ends with a crisp satire on a dishonest female gambler, 
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his portraits of women are for the most part' noticeably 
poetic and charming, in the noise of his romance but not 
of it. He has the art of sequestering them a little from 
Vulgar gaze, even when they are unexpected and bold. 


Barlasch of tiie Guard. By Henry Scton Merriman. 

(Smith, Elder. Cs.) 

An indomitable Press has left us little that is new in 
eulogy to pronounce over Mr. Merriman's works; hence 
we must be satisfied with the merely true. The perusal 
of his latest story does not disturb the opinion we had 
already formed of him. He has a sense of form which he 
contrives to harmonise with brisk movement and a rather 
naif hero-worship. He can be sarcastic, and the Man in 
the Street who dares to falter in his echo of the vox 
populi will find that Mr. Merriman expresses neatly the 
modestly original sentiments which he could only 
splutter. 

“ Barlasch of the Guard ” is an excellent example of our 
author’s slighter fiction. The titular character is quartered 
on a French family in Bantzig on the eve of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia; and we have a sketch of the siege of 
that town after the “ little corporal’s” disastrous retreat. 
It would be natural, therefore, to compare the book with 
“Le Blocus,” by Erckmann-Chatrian. To do so would 
prove the foreign authors greatly Mr. Merriman's superior 
in the power of charming us with military portraits, in 
spite of the fact that Barlasch is an admirable mixture of 
acquisitive peasant and self-sacrificing hero. For plot 
Mr. Merriman relies on the situation of a girl married to 
a spy whose business is to betray her father. The plot 
does not achieve much for the story, which, however, is 
very readable, as it contains graphic war-pictures, and 
creates an illusion of personal acquaintance with great 
warriors of the stamp of Rapp, not to mention Napoleon 
himself. And if Mr. Merriman does seem to act a satirical 
charade on his name when alluding to the military idols 
of these days, there are taxpayers as well as mallickers to 
read him. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Tiif. Dayspring. By Dr. William Barry. 

The story deals with the experiences of an Irish exile 
who goes to Baris during the restless period of the Second 
Empire. Socially he comes into contact with the people 
who pursue the policy of drift; intellectually he conies 
into relation with the movement which ends in the tragedy 
of the Commune. The Irishman Guiron is the centre of 
the story, but incidentally many striking characters are 
introduced. A story full of personality and thought. 
(1’nwin. fis.) 

Place and Power. By Ellen Tiiorneyi roft. 

The story is concerned with the son of a self-made man 
who believes in nothing but the power of wealth, and his 
son, and his grandson. The son became a Cabinet Minister, 
but the grandson eclipsed him. “ Sir Conrad’s heart 
swelled as he looked at the man before him. Here was 
the foremost statesman of the day; the man who had 
climbed to the top of the political tree before he was 
forty : and this man was his own son.” And the reason 
for this man’s success he attributes to the “fear of the 
Iaard, which fear is the beginning—and the end—of 
wisdom.” A story in Miss Fowler’s unmistakable manner. 
(Hutchinson. Cs.) 
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Tpe Heart of a Caprice. By Incus Goldie. 

“An Idyll of Retreat,” by the author of “ Dr. Quan- 
trill’s Experiment.” The retreat is the consequence of a 
proposal of marriage to the heroine, who flees from the 
masterfulness of her lover to consider things quietly. In 
the place to which she retreats she meets a “ peasant ” 
lover xvhom she rejects for the man from whom she fled. 
The story comes to no satisfactory conclusion, but it reads 
like a quite reasonable bit of life. (Unicorn Press. 
2s. Cd. net.) 

A Flame of Fire. By Joseph Hocking. 

“ Being the History of the Adventures of Three English¬ 
men in Spain at the Time of the Great Armada,” by the 
author of “ Lest We Forget,” of which the present volume 
is, to some extent, a continuation. When the hero married 
the half Spanish maid there were those who prophesied 
disaster “ even although she had given up her false Papist 
faith and had embraced the true religion of Christ; but 
they do not know that true love is a flame of fire, burning 
up the dross until nothing that, is impure can remain.” 
The author has been to SpaiD for the local colour, and 
dedicates the book to the companion of his journey. 
(Cassell. 3s. Gd.) ■ 

Tin: Rose of Joy. By Mary Findlvit.r. 

A story of English domestic life. When we first meet 
the hero “ the young man had reached an unfortunate 
period of his romance : the ladv bad married another.” 
Twenty years later he revisits the village and finds the 
lady a widow. The book has a quiet atmosphere. The 
title is explained bva quotation from Emerson. (Methuen. 
Cs.) 

A MvrrKit of Morm.s. By Hugh Cayley. 

A story of Anglo-Indian life opening on the poop of a 
P. and 0. liner bound for Bombay. The captain was the 
younger son of a North Country squire, and the lady was 
the mother of Pepita, though she looked ‘‘so very young, 
with her soft, wavy light brown hair and big, expressive 
hazel eyes." The situation is developed at Barati, and the 
morals are relieved in the last chapter by a telegram 
announcing the death of I’epita’s father. (Richards. 
3s. Cd.) 

Griff of Grii fithscourt. By Helen Mathers. 

A domestic story by the author of “ Cornin’ tho’ the 
Rye,” opening with a death-bed scene in which Mrs. 
Anglesey thus describes her daughter : “ Angel is fond of 
clothes—has a genius for chiffons; after all, it’s the only 
taste worth pursuing if you mean to subjugate your 
world and keep your man, but it’s the one drawback to 
her marrying ‘ Griffiths of (iriffithscourt.’ ” The story 
begins with the married life of Angel and Griff, when 
they seemed to lie “eating each other all day long, like 
delicate cake.” It is sentimental and characteristic, and 
the action passes in the country. (Methuen. Cs.) 

Prince IIaokn. By Upton Sinclair. 

“ A Phantasy.” The narrator, “ a life-long Wagnerian.” 
was camping-out one summer in the mountains, and when 
the story opens we find him reclining in a hammock with 
the score of “ Das Rheingold ” on his knees, humming a 
melody in five flats. The melody was returned from the 
depths of the woods, and before long we are among the 
Nibelungs. The scene changes to New York, where “ the 
meteoric career of the dazzling Prince Hagen ” is related 
by various organs of the yellow journalism. (Chatto A 
Windus. 3s. fid.) 

We have also received: “The Adventures of J r F. 
Tupham, Comedian,” by C. Ranger Gull (Greening); 
“A Tragic Contract,” by Mount Houmas (Greening); 
“ A Man’s Fear,” by Hamilton Drummond (Ward, Lock) ; 
“Partners Three," by May Crommelin (Long); “Tho 
Tempter’s Power,” by Silas K. Hocking (Warne) ; 
“ Resurgam,” by L. T. Meade (Methuen). 
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Contrasts. 

lr sometimes happens that in the accidents of a week’s 
publishing we find a theme ready to our hand, a theme, 
as it were, of the hour, yet reaching far beyond the hour 
in revelation and suggestiveness. And such a theme is 
presented by the publication of two books which lie before 
us, “ Six Chapters of a Man’s Life ” (Walter Scott), by 
Victoria Cross, and “Penelope Brandling” (Fisher 
Unwin), by Vernon Lee. Both writers are women, both 
have reputation, though in very diverse ways. One stands 
for a kind of revolt, a kind of passionate illogic, the other 
for quietness, for appreciation, for a knowledge very 
definite and a sense of beauty that has in it much of the 
exquisite reticence with which Italy seems particularly to 
inspire English culture. But the story of “ Penelope 
Brandling” is in some respects different from most of 
Vernon Lee’s work : it has nothing to do either with art or 
Italy ; it is a slight romance of eighteenth-century Wales. 

The immediate question is one of contrast. The two 
books have nothing in common, either in view of life or 
method of treatment. But the contrast is a fruitful one, 
and reaches far into the heart of a great deal that dis¬ 
tinguishes modern fiction. Or, rather, we should say 
that it is a contrast between a certain sort of modernity, 
neurotic and obsessed with its own egotism, and the 
modernity which is content with the old and unassailable 
things. “Six Chapters of a Man’s Life,” by Victoria 
Cross, is a book that sets out with a purpose, a purpose 
defined in the preface in these words 

The following pages from a human life came into my 
hands after that life had ceased to be, and from the 
terrible storv of reckless transgression and its punishment 
contained in them, it seemed to me tliat Humanity might learn 
some of those lessons which Lifo is ever striving to teach it. 

The author adds that her sole object in giving the book 
to the public is that it “ may stand as a lasting protest 
against all egoism, all love of love for the sake of 
pleasure to the lover, instead of the all-glorious and 
soilless love which desires only the well-being of the 
loved one.” How, then, is this somewhat high vaunt 

fulfilled? " . . 

In the first place it is necessary to define, which is 
precisely what the author seems incapable of doing with 
any clearness. “ All love of love for the sake of pleasure 
to the lover ” means, to our author, merely sexual love; 
she does not realise, though she postulates it, that union 
of flesh and spirit to which the words might honourably 
be applied. Again, the phrase “ the all-glorious and 
selfless love whicli desires only the well-being of the 
loved one” is one of those sounding phrases which are 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot; for of its very 
essence love is selfish and in that very • desire for the 
loved one’s well-being finds its satisfaction. It is rather 
difficult, then, to discover what Victoria Cross really would 
be at. We can only supposethat her thesis is that animal 
love in itself does not make for happiness. Then why all 
this pother over words in a preface ? But how does the 
author Bet about proving a proposition which no reasonable 


person would deny ? In a word, she gives ns a story 
which reeks of unpleasantness, an unsavoury story, a 
story which, as we read it, reminded us of certain works 
which France has given to a world that did not need them. 

None of our readers will suppose that we are squeamish 
in such matters; the emasculation of literature is the last 
thing in the world which we could be accused of 
advocating. But when a proposition which needs no 
proof, if we read Victoria Cross’s proposition aright, is made 
the theme for a story which drags us through the deeps 
of neuroticism, we feel ourselves entirely right in entering 
an emphatic protest. We do not question the author s 
earnestness of purpose, but we have no doubt, whatever 
that no good purpose is served by such a book as this. 
The man of the story is abstractly conceivable enough, 
but it is inconceivable that after the catastrophe he should 
have written a narrative packed with descriptions of the 
body and the physical emotions of the woman who had 
gone to her death. That is a fault in art to be added 
to the faults of taste—a fault, however, almost certain to 
be committed by any woman who writes in the first 
person as a man. We will not give any instances of these 
descriptions ; it is enough to say that they belong to that 
school of modernity, fortunately a very small school, 
which relies for its effect on a direct appeal to the purely 
sensual. Doubtless the author would explain that she 
had proceeded on natural lines; doubtless, also, she would 
assert that she had philosophically crushed the spirit of 
the proceedings which inform the book. To which we 
answer that the book does not proceed on natural linos, 
and that its philosophy is worth nothing. The philosophy, 
such as it is, is the sort of philosophy which most reason¬ 
able men weighed and found wanting when the first flush 
of experience had passed into the steady glow of knowledge. 

Something remains to be said of the woman whom Victoria 
Cross has made the chief figure of her story. 1 0 put it 
concisely, Theodora is a subject for a physician, not for a 
novelist. She is pathological, not psychological, and when 
pathology begins psychology becomes impossible—its 
standards have vanished, its reason has ceased to exist. 
There are two particularly offensive scenes in the book— 
one in London and one at Port Said—and both are cases 
for a physician. Yet with such characters as these to 
illustrate her “ message” the author takes upon herself to 
preach; takes upon herself, from a couple of abnormal 
people, one of whom is clearly a sexual maniac, to generalise 
upona theme where abnormality should be left severely alone. 

To turn from “Six Chapters in a Man’s Life" to 
“ Penelope Brandling ” is like going from a closed and 
heated room into an air blowing from the sea. Yet 
Vernon Lee’s story is a bit of sinister tragedy enough, 
though it is saved by the sweetness and constancy of a 
woman, such a woman as, happily, most of us know. The 
impression of the castle by the sea in Wales given over to 
a gang of wreckers who have gathered wealth from the 
sea’s cruelty and left death to wipe out records is very 
vividly, though very quietly, conveyed. Much more 
might have been made of the idea, but when the end of 
the story comes on a note of peaceful contemplation we 
are glad that no elaboration has been attempted. Here, at 
any rate, is a writer to whom reserve is a part of art, who 
thinks clearly, and therefore without the hurry which 
breeds incoherence, and who knows true beauty from its 
thousand alluring counterfeits. “Penelope Brandling” 
is in no sense an ambitious story, nor does it approach 
its author's highest in achievement, but it is unmistakably 
a piece of work by a hand which has learned the excellence 
of control. 

In these two books, then, we have a type of modernity 
which cannot be defended on grounds either of expediency 
or of art, and a type of the old manner which is always 
new and needs no defence. All the flurry of new move¬ 
ments, all the exploits of inexperience, must be brought 
to the quiet test of reason ana of the irrefragable laws 
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which are acknowledged, often unconsciously, by the 
minds of men. Manner, of course, may change, and the 
froth of one generation be obliterated by the froth of the 
next, but the voice of accumulated generations cannot be 
denied, and that voice is for sanity, actual life, reality. 
Outside these things are the wildernesses in which 
always there are so many wanderers—wanderers who for a 
time may seem to have found a point of rest. But there 
is no rest save for those who keep firm hold of life, seeing 
in it not only mystery, which is right and inevitable, but 
also a purpose and a consummation. The writer who 
narrows his field to a particular manifestation, a microscopic 
subtlety, lias bade farewell to. proportion and closed the 
wide door of humanity against himself. This danger, in 
an age of universal specialism, is particularly acute in the 
case of fiction. We have scores of writes who till a 
narrow field and never pause to look over the hedge, and 
all the time on the other side of the hedge are the very 
correctives for the follies they deplore, the very facts that 
would scatter their theories to the winds. In the inner 
heart of literature there can be no specialisation, no 
modernity. And even the outer expression of modernity, 
if it is to result in such books as “Six Chapters in a 
Man’s Life,” is a thing to be deplored. 


The Early Patmore. 

The case of Coventry Patmore is unique in the annals of 
poetry, so far as we remember. Poets have achieved a 
brief reputation, had their day, and been forgotten, or 
remembered as once overrated men. Poets have remained 
for years unnoted, and risen ultimately (too often only 
after their death) into the foremost ranks of fame. But 
that a poet should win immediate recognition and 
popularity, pass into “ dumb forgetfulness,” and in his 
latter years, when his continued existence was unknown, 
“ come again ” and draw to the front—these strange 
vicissitudes of a poet’s life-career have scarce a parallel 
in fortune’s oddities. So, nevertheless, it was with 
Coventry Patmore. He was a poet of promise and 
distinction when Tennyson was producing “ In Me-- 
moriam ” ; the friend of Tennyson and the Preraphaelites, 
a contributor to the “ Germ,” that famous Preraphaelite 
organ. “The Angel in the House,” applauded by men 
like Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Ruskin, and others, met 
with many sneers and much ridicule; but he persevered and 
triumphed. It became one of the most popular poems 
ever written. Its successors, or successor (“ The Victories 
of Love met with little or, at least, less attention ; and 
then for years he was silent. A reaction of feeling or 
fashion swept the “ Angel ” aside into the cold shade 
of critical contempt and neglect. A once fashionable 
minor poet of the Early Victorian period—such was his 
position in the seventies, when Swinburne was in full 
success and Rossetti starting into blaze. Yet he was 
then breaking silence with the first odes of “ The Unknown 
Eros.” No one noticed. He despaired—and went on. 
“The Unknown Eros” was completed, and ignored. 
Between the late eighties and early nineties he came 
suddenly before the public in various ways and quarters. 
There was talk of “ The Unknown Eros.” People 
rubbed their eyes, asked if this were the Mr. Coventry 
Patmore who wrote the “Angel in the House,” and if he 
were not dead ? But when he shortly died indeed, it was 
seen that the slow incubation of his later and greater 
poems had done its silent work, and he had at last come 
to the front indubitably. 

Partly this singular career resulted from the slow 
concentration of his own methods and character, careless 
to keep himself before the public; and one consequence 
is a contrast between his earlier and later work more 
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abrupt than in the work of any other poet. In essentials 
they are one; but in externals they are wide apart, and 
the interval is bridged by no transition. The younger 
work is ear-marked by the Early Victorian period; the 
later has shaken itself free of all periods, and is purely 
classical. In the “Angel in the House” and the 
“Victories of Love” he set himself a task daring and 
then unexampled: to tell a tale of modem love, set 
unflinchingly in the surroundings of modem life, with 
the belief that the eternal verities of human passion, 
truly handled, must triumph over the prosaisms of 
nineteenth-century domesticity. Tennyson later did 
somewhat of the kind in “ Maud ”; George Meredith 
came still nearer in “ Modem Love.” But Tennyson 
set his scene in an old romantic Hall, and allowed but 
a few modem externalities of detail to intrude on the 
picture of the lover’s passion. Meredith practically 
eliminated them altogether. Patmore, in a spirit 
thoroughly Preraphaelite (though he adhered to it before 
he knew the Preraphaelites), sternly observed the minutest 
circumstances of actuality. lie worked with realistic 
detail, though in the reverse of the realistic spirit. For 
it was to be the glorification of domestic love. The divine 
spirit was to shine through the familiar commonplace of 
its trappings. The impression made on the reader of 
these poems will very much depend on whether he can 
surrender himself to their spirit, taking the trivial 
touches as all in the picture, and no more disturbed 
by them than in a novel. If he cannot do this, if he 
remain critically aloof, he will be harassed between 
laughter and disgust. But Patmore had a special 
disadvantage in the period at which he wrote. Mere 
prosaisms and daily modernities of detail need not kill 
poetry to anyone with a true and robust sense of it; but 
dowdiness is fatal. And Early Victorian domesticity 
was irreclaimably dowdy. There is the unhappiness. 
The upper middle-class life of the day is mirrored with 
all the unconscious sensitiveness of a poet living amidst 
it, and therefore hardly awake to its defects. Early 
Victorian dowdiness hangs about the poem like the smell 
of stale tobacco-smoke about a room. 

It mars the poems ; but it cannot kill them for anyone 
with a sense of the rich compensations. If the very 
names of the women breathe magenta ptuusols and 
crinolines, they are depicted and analysed in some of the 
most exquisite poetry ever devoted to the passion of love, 
and the narrative skill is undoubted. Moreover, fully 
half of the “Angel in the House” is occupied by the 
Preludes which introduce each canto: and these are pure 
lyrical poetry, ilawless and unmingled with realism. 
These exquisite little poems, in fact, contain the quint¬ 
essence of the early Patmore. Unlike the large breadth and 
spaciousness of the later “ Unknown Eros,” this is poetry 
of the most miniature finish, every word chosen and 
perfect, with delicate poise of phrase and a play of 
antithesis and paradox like summer lightnings. The 
description has the Preraphaelite minuteness of detail, yet 
so selected that the whole composes into an unperplexed 
picture. Such is that of dawn :— 

The air 

Was dark and sharp; the roosted birds 

Cheep'd, “Here am I, Sweet; are you there?" 

On Avon's misty flats tile herds 
Expected, comfortless, the day, 

Which slowly fired the clouds above; 

The cock scream’d, somewhere far away; 

In sleep the matrimonial dove 
Was crooning ; no wind waked the wood. 

Nor moved the midnight river-damps. 

Nor thrill'd the poplar; quiet stood 
The chestnut with its thousand lamps ; 

The moon shone yet, but weak and drear. 

And seem'd to watch, with bated breath. 

The landscape, all made sharp and clear 
l!y stillness, as a face by death. 
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The last two lines are a beautiful example of the felicitous 
imagery which Patmore seems to pour forth without effort. 
In another descriptive vein is the magnificent picture of 
the storm in “ The Victories of Love,” too long for us to 
quote anything but the conclusion :— 

A blast made all the woodland how; 

Against tho whirl of leaves and dust 
Kine dropp'd their heads; the tortured gust 
Jagg'd and convuls’d the ascending smoke 
To mockery of the lightning's stroke. 

The blood prick’d, and a blinding Hash 
And close eoinstantaneous crash 
Humbled the soul, and the rain all round 
Resilient diinm’d the whistling ground, 

Nor tlagg’d in force from first to last, 

Till, sudden as it came, 'twas past, 

Leaving a trouble in the copse 
Of brawling birds and tinkling drops. 

Every syllable tells, and the more it is read the more 
admirable it appears. But of mere description the poet is 
sparing. It is in the psychology and wisdom of love that 
his power lies. Prominent among the Preludes of the 
“ Angel ” are those brilliant antithetic poems of analysis 
(such as “ The Chase”) where paradox answers to paradox 
as the spark of water to the smiting rain. They are too 
long for quotation ; but the briefer poems are memorable 
with aphorism and epigram. No poem since Pope is so 
full of terse and striking things: it is their very profusion 
which prevents them from being remembered and quoted. 
Open it casually, and you meet the fine saying :— 

I.ove in tears too noble is 
For pity, save of love in smiles. 

Or again this lovelily phrased truth:— 

< * wasteful woman! she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price. 

Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 

How has she cheapened Paradise! 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilt the wine, 

Which, spent with due respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine! 

But the noblest passages are the longer ones, in which the 
poet has room to spread his wings and scale the full 
heights of lyric ardour. Most nobly beautiful and ardent 
of all is “ The Married Lover.” But for description of 
love one must go to the “ Victories ”; as, for instance, 
the lover’s dream of a love declaration ;— 

And then a sudden puiso is sent 
Alxmt the sounding firmament 
In smitings as of silver bars; 

The bright disorder of the stars 
Ts solved by music ; far and near. 

Through infinite distinctions clear, 

Their twofold voices’ deeper tone 
Liters the Name which all things own, 

And each ecstatic treble dwells 
On one whereof none other tells; 

And we, sublimed to song and fire, 

Take order in the wheeling quire, 

Till from the throbbing spliero I start, 

Waked by the heaving of my heart. 

There is another, a description of young love, in the opening 
of the poem, longer, less visionary, and yet more exquisite. 
“ The Victories of Love,” indeed, is undeservedly neglected. 
The monotony of its unrelieved, though admirable octo¬ 
syllabic couplets is against it, and there is less poetry to 
the inch; but it is quite equal in power, and has some 
excellent character-drawing, absent from the “ Angel.” 
There is some quietly admirable humour, too. Lady 
Clitheroe’s advice to her niece on husbands, for instance 
Their nature seems to lie 
To enjoy themselves by deputy. 

For, seeking their own lxmefit, 

■ Dear, what a mess they make of it! 

A man will work his bones away, 

If but his wife will only play. 
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’Tis hard to manage men, wo hear! 

Believe me, nothing's easier. Dear. 

The most important step by far 
Is finding what their colours are. 

The next is, not to let them know 
The reason why they love us so. 

The indolent droop of a blue shawl, 

< >r grey silk’s fluctuating fall. 

Covers the multitude of sins 

In me. Your husband. Love, might wince 

At azure, and be wild at slate, 

And yet do well with chocolate. 

Of course, you’d let him fancy he 
Adored you for vour piety. 

Excellently light of hand, is it not? Yet how many 
credit such gift to Patmore ? It shows a strange variety 
of native power that the author of this and the “ Angel ” 
should have put forth later the “ ample pinion ” of “ The 
I’nkttown Eros.” 


Copyright in China. 

England and America, with the nations of the European 
Continent, have for some time been discussing vociferously 
the laws of literary copyright; and it seems to be more 
or less settled—in theory—that a man’s brains are his 
own, to he sold in the open market for a price, and not to 
he annexed, utilised, or turned into any kind of profit by 
anyone who has not the equivalent in cash on his person 
and the willingness to part with it. We are, in fact, 
within reasonable distance of the time when great thoughts 
will take rank with mutton chops as a commercial com¬ 
modity, when the exporter of ideas will be paid in pig-iron, 
when the writer of a book will reach the level of the man 
who buys a bit of freehold property. He has found his 
idea, as the other man has seized his plot. Both of them 
will sit down on the property, bequeath it to their children 
and their children’s children, and as the value spreads 
with the increase of prosperity and intelligence, we may 
have side by side with Lord Burton a Duke of David 
Copperfield or a Marquis of Mighty Atom. The literary 
man is in fact coming into his rights; even the newspaper 
man has succeeded in turning round and rapping sharply 
over the knuckles the crafty editor who steals his “ special 
article ” when his back is turned; while the builder of 
an epic, a tragedy, or a philosophy may soon be in no less 
enviable a position than the builder of a brewery. 

A few days ago a knot of literary men were congratu¬ 
lating one another that the conscience of the civilised 
-world was waking np to the great and glorious truth that 
brains (the sort of brains that produce poems, philosophies, 
and special articles rather than mammoth grocery-stores) 
are being recognised as the foundation of families and 
country estates, motor-cars, yachts, and the respect of 
hat-touching and curtseying tenants, and anticipating the. 
millennium of letters when literary copyright should be a 
freehold rather than a short lease. Hovering on the verge 
of this knot of self-congratulating writers was a calm 
Chinaman, an observant young man, holding an official 
position, and keenly interested in the customs of a new 
world. One of the group turned to him and—seeking 
to draw him into the pleasing chorus of anticipated 
triumph—asked what was the Chinese law as to literary 
copyright. Then he dropped the bomb into the midst of 
the London literary coterie —very quietly, very politely, 
with no change of expression in his eyes, simply and with 
no outward hint of contempt—but it was a bomb. There 
is no law of literary copyright in China. For in China, 
as the almond-eyed young man proceeded to explain, 
literature is not regarded as a profession. No man writes 
because “ he has got to say something.” But now and 
again, when he has spent the best part of a lifetime in 
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gathering experience—and salary and perquisites—it may 
occur to him that “he has got something to say,’’ he 
thinks he has caught some facet of truth that should be 
presented to his fellow-men. So he sits down calmly and 
writes. If his views are interesting to his neighbours, he 
is pleased. If they are copied out and passed from hand 
to hand, he is delighted. If they are seized upon, pirated, 
and scattered to the furthest corners of the Empire, he 
folds his hands and dies triumphant. lie has said what 
was in him to say, and men have listened. That is his 
reward. He has told the truth, and men have taken it to 
their hearts. So he is satisfied. You may imagine that 
the literary men of the West shuddered at this shivering 
of their dreams of castles and families and motor-cars anti 
pages in 1 'ebrett founded on the basis of cash for brains 
and truth at so many guineas per thousand words. You 
may imagine that the Yellow Peril surged close to their 
startled apprehensions. But the Peril was calm, polite, 
half-wondering. 

Of course, one may expect almost anything from a 
Chinaman, a member of a nation that lives in the topsy- 
turvey house that was a feature of the last Paris Exhibition, 
a nation that prefers its eggs high, writes neither straight 
forwards like an Englishman nor straight backwards like 
a Turk, seeks ennoblement for its ancestors rather than for 
its descendants, and kills the Western prophets with 
preposterous tortures. But it is a little startling to find 
that China—which has scarcely heard of Isaiah—quietly 
carrying out the invitation of the Hebrew prophet to listen 
to the truth : “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” Even more startling was it to see 
the reflection of the West in those Eastern eyes, that 
wondered when a man, finding the truth, should button it 
up in his pocket until someone should pay to hear it. 
There was no doubt about it. In those Eastern eyes, 
always calm, inscrutable, polite, the Western man of letters 
was an intellectual prostitute. To him the law of copy¬ 
right was but the haggling of the harlot over the price of 
shame. It is a disconcerting view, this placing of truth 
above money ; for of course few of us take Isaiah seriously, 
and the gentlemen who read aloud that passage in church 
habitually talk of their position as a “ living fat or 
lean—but a “ living.” One hopes that this subversive 
young Chinaman will be bundled out of the country 
before he has noted that the truths on which our eternal 
welfare are supposed to rest are retailed as a matter of 
livelihood. Probably he would misunderstand the 
situation. 

Nevertheless, the Western world is not without its 
strivings after the ideal that seems to be realised in 
China, and has a dim _ consciousness that the best is 
priceless and cannot be calculated in cash. There have 
always been men whose first object was to put forth the 
best that was in them, “without money and without 
price,” as Isaiah said, and Isaiah, we may be sure, did not 
prophesy- at so many guineas per thousand words. 
Indeed, the impulse to speak that which is given a man to 
say has always overcome the desire of making money, and 
it might perhaps be shown that the best literature has 
always sprung from the mental longing to communicate 
ideas rather than from the physical longing to get paid 
for them. Homer—not a single one of him asked more 
than supper and bed for his song or worried about 
copyright, which, if carefully calculated from the time of 
the first collected edition of Pisistratus, would suffice to 
support several dukedoms. There is no record that Virgil 
had to thank the world—and Augustus—for more than a 
country house in which he could sit down and think and 
write. Do you suppose that Milton cared two pennies 
whether he received five pounds or five hundreds pound for 
“ Paradise Lost,” over which the literary man of to-day 
=l'“ds tears for the money lost by the writer? In our own 
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day Huxley asked for no more than the bread-and-butter 
which would enable him to go on working; and Herbert 
Spencer’s main reward is the privilege of speaking his 
mind. And deep in the minds of most writers who write 
for a living is the longing to say just one thing with the 
sole reward of a hearing. The literary men of London 
who stood startled at the calm assertion of the young 
Chinaman -— men who triumphed that soon they would 
sell their ideas as a publican sells beer over the counter 
for cash down, and with a tactful addition of froth—~even 
these men, we will warrant, had each something in his 
soul which he did not want to sell, but would tell, gladly, 
for nothing. Publishers of an enterprising turn of 
mind should take the hint, and extract from each writer 
the book he really wants to write. They would get it 
cheap. 


Impressions. 

Success. 

The dale, through which I had been walking, widened, 
and before me stretched the town, straggling up the 
hill-side, with its main street hugging the river. The 
strident din of a brass band assaulted my ears, and turning 
aside, through foliage, into what was apparently a 
disused quarry, I found that this was the day appointed 
for the great brass band contest. There were seven 
competitors, drawn from neighbouring towns, and in turn 
each set of amateur musicians huddled together on a 
platform in the centre of the quarry, and blared old airs 
to the reverberate hills. The earnestness of the performers 
gave a relish to the exhibition ; but after listening to the 
melodies of two towns, my interest waned; I roamed, and 
finding nothing more exciting to do, examined the framed 
photographs of the competing bands hanging outside the 
van of an itinerant photographer, who had been given 
a pitch in the ground. In each photograph the conductor 
was prominent. One of them I labelled modest, another 
timid, as if he doubted his capacity for the perilous post; 
here, one giggled; there the face spelled braggart; the 
fifth held me. Confidence and power were written over 
this florid, bullet-headed man with a flower in his button¬ 
hole and a comet clutched in his right hand. The 
photographer’s raucous voice disturbed my reverie— 
“Now’s your time. They’re good. Everybody likes ’em. 
That’s the beauty of ’em. They’re champions.” As 
nobody gave any heed to his speech, he turned to me, 
nudged my ribs, and pointing to a large photograph in a 
plush frame, said: “ There’s a beauty, Sir, that is a 
champion. And mark me, his band is the winner.” 

The group indicated was a presentation of a butcher’s 
shop, but removed from the category of the commonplace 
by the human interest and the sense of design that 
characterised it. I saw a document of worldly success, of 
crowned effort, of honourable pride. The shop stood at 
the corner of a street, and maintained a Christmas, 
indeed a gala, appearance. Joints of meat of noble 
proportions, decorated with ribbons and green sprigs, 
hung in the window. Above was a boar’s head, flanked 
by sucking pigs—pink and entire. On the slab 
beneath were smaller joints, interspersed w-ith poultry, 
and over all was the savour of cleanliness ana white 
napery. On one side of the shop stood a natty cart 
occupied by a youthful butcher, the reins gathered in his 
hands, ready to start upon his rounds ; on the other side 
of the shop I perceived a bright butcher boy mounted 
upon a stout cob, with a basket upon his arm, prepared 
to execute the day’s orders. The family stood in front of 
the shop, a baby, much millineried, in a perambulator, a 
nurse offering it the bottle, and near by, the stout, well- 
preserved wife, encased from neck to feet in a serviceable 
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white apron. Her face had an ample smile, but it was 
insignificant compared with the smile of her husband, the 
butcher. He stood voluminously in the doorway, one 
hand resting on a joint of meat, the other upraised 
persuasively, as if to say, “ Enter and be satisfied ! ” He, 
too, was clothed in white, undecorated, save for the steel 
that hung by a leather girdle from his waist. The photo¬ 
grapher placed a yellow finger on the face of the proud 
butcher. “He’s all right. You just wait and see him 
conduct.” 

I waited, saw him lead his mixed team to the platform, 
and drive them, by sheer force of personality, to a 
rendering of the set pieces that aroused vociferous 
applause. Hatless, he flitted from fife to trombone, from 
euphonium to drum, beating the players with eloquent 
hand movements down to pianissimo, and storming them 
up to forte heights; when he put his lips to the cornet 
that he clutched, the babies in the crowd cried. He crooned 
down the pathetic portions of “ The Bluebells of Scot¬ 
land ” to a point that was almost inaudible : with “ Cherry 
Ripe” he danced his musicians into gaiety. And his 
band was successful. 

I like to think that the snap-shot the photographer 
took of the successful band after the announcement of 
the award will hang next door to the photograph of the 
shop. In work ana play—a success! And when, later, 
I saw the white-faced failures, born into the same class, 
loafing in the purlieus of the corner public-house, I 
wondered at what point they had stumbled from the 
straight road which the butcher-conductor had pursued. 


Drama. 

The Ethics of the Confessional. 

Mask Pattisok, in those genial memoirs of his, records 
how once, in the days of his Tractarian fervour, he made 
confession to Ur. Pusey, and how he afterwards learnt 
that Dr. Pusey had made use of the information so 
obtained to do him an injury. I do not vouch for the 
truth of the story. It is just possible that Mark Pattison 
may have been mistaken. But the charge which he 
brings against the Anglican divine is precisely the same 
as that which Mr. Louis N. Parker, in the play now being 
performed at the St. James’s Theatre, brings against the 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici. One may admit, willingly 
enough, that the Cardinal is sorely tried. His fall is a 
tragic and a pitiable one, but it is not beyond under¬ 
standing. It comes about in this wise. The Cardinal, 
an ambitious man, although a collector of bric-a-brac, 
and with a love - story in his past, has a younger 
brother, Giuliano. Giuliano loves Filiberta, the daughter 
of the rich merchant, Bartolommeo Chigi, whose wife 
was Giovanni’s own early love; and she has her 
mother’s eyes. Giuliano is looked kindly on by Chigi, 
but he has a rival in Andrea Strozzi, a swash-buckler who 
has been outlawed from Florence and is captain of the 
Pope’s troops. Repulsed by Chigi, Andrea draws his 
dagger in a fit of passion and stabs the old man to the 
heart. After disposing of his victim’s body, he bethinks 
him that he is a loyal son of the Church, and on the 
morrow must take the sacrament before he marches to 
war against the Venetians. He cannot communicate 
unshriven. He will not trust an ordinary priest; so he 
makes his way late at night to the presence of the 
Cardinal and demands to confess and be absolved. 
Giovanni hears him with horror; but that horror is 
redoubled an hour or two later when the murder is out, 
and none other than Giuliano—not, I must Bay, on very 
plausible grounds—is accused of the deed. Strozzi 
marches out of Borne, and the Cardinal is left to 


face the situation. For a Catholic priest, the sanctity 
of the confessional is, of course, the beginning and end of 
the point of honour. Giovanni rises to the occasion. He 
interprets his obligation in its strictest sense. Not only can 
he not reveal in words the secret entrusted to him, but he 
is the one man in Rome who cannot seek the real criminal. 
He cannot lift a finger without making use of the know¬ 
ledge which is only his by virtue of his office. And so 
events take their course. Giuliano is arrested, tried, con¬ 
demned. His mother and his intended bride are dissolved 
in terror. The great house of the Medici totters on its 
foundations. And the Cardinal waits. It is his only hope 
that when Strozzi returns he will speak, as he has 
promised to do if the need should arise, and save an 
innocent man. Strozzi does return, laurelled with victory 
over the Venetians and the idol of Rome. Giovanni 
reminds him of bis promise and urges him to fulfil 
it at the auspicious moment when even such a crime 
could not but be forgiven him. Strozzi is on the 
point of consenting, when Filiberta enters the room 
and he learns for the first time that she loves Giuliano. 
He draws back and makes a condition. He can save 
Giuliano, but he will not do so unless Filiberta consents to 
be his wife. The proposal is indignantly rejected, and 
Giuliano’s doom seems sealed. And now comes the crisis 
of Giovanni de’ Medici’s life—the terrible hour in which 
his soul is tried in the fire and fails to withstand the test. 
In his desolate house, between the weeping woman and 
weeping girl, the constancy of the priest breaks down. 
To save his brother he breaks his ordination vow, and at 
the last moment acts upon the knowledge which he has 
received under the seal of confession. lie does not, 
indeed, openly denounce the murderer. But he lays a 
trap for him. He sends for Strozzi, and feigning madness 
leads him to talk of what is known between them in a 
courtyard in which he has previously induced Guido 
Baglioni of Perugia, the podextd of Rome, to conceal 
himself behind a tub of oleanders. And so the secret is 
out. Strozzi is arrested. Giuliano is released. The 
lovers leap into each other’s arms. And all this happiness 
has been brought about by the loss for ever of the 
self-respect of a Prince of the Church. 

My summary departs no whit from the facts of Mr. 
Parker’s play. But I must confess that the psychological 
colouring which it puts upon them is mine and not his. I 
have presented the thing as a tragedy ; he sees it, if I am 
not mistaken, as a romantic melodrama. When the 
marriage bells ring at the end, ‘‘all’s right with the 
world ! ” There is no suggestion of any remorse on the 
part of Cardinal Giovanni to fleck his satisfaction in the 
success of his stratagem. I need not raise the question 
whether the general conception of the sanctity of the con¬ 
fessional taken in the play is,the true one. I am not 
versed in casuistry, and for all I know that sanctity may 
have its limits, and may not require the priest to stand by 
while an innocent man is done to death. But Mr. Parker 
himself does not take this issue. And I must insist that 
in the play as it stands the Cardinal does in the fourth 
act precisely what he has held himself bound to refrain 
from doing in the second act; that is to say, without 
speaking outright of what has been revealed to him under 
confession, he nevertheless makes use of his knowledge in 
such a way as to bring the criminal to justice. This 
situation, I maintain, can only be honestly treated as 
tragedy, and Mr. Parker, in blinking the fact, and 
betraying no consciousness that there can be any 
ethical doubt about the righteousness of the Cardinal’s 
manoeuvre, has based his piece upon a flagrant insin¬ 
cerity. It is fair to add that such an insincerity is 
a thing which the average playgoer, who is no psycho¬ 
logist, very readily forgives, and that “The Cardinal” 
contains several very effective melodramatic moments, 
and is not without its touches of poetry and pic¬ 
turesqueness. The sixteenth-century Roman costumes. 
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with tlioir brocaded silks and their elaborate head-dresses, 
are very decorative. And one may join in the welcome 
which greets Mr. Willard’s return to London. I think 
that Mr. Willard makes rather a jaunty Cardinal, but he 
has a rotund and rhetorical voice and throws himself into 
the melodramatic convention with vigour. I daresay I have 
before now allowed it to be apparent that this convention, 
which the London actor applies indiscriminately to melo¬ 
drama and to tragedy, is rather apt, with its loud tones 
and its violence of exaggerated gesture, to get upon my 
nerves. I am sure that there are ways of expressing even 
extreme emotion without shouting and Hinging your arms 
about for half an hour together. Nor does violence even 
have the effect of violence unless it is relieved against a 
spacious background of repose. But I daresay that I am 
only expressing the instincts of an insignificant minority in 
asking that the acting of serious plays at least might be 
transposed throughout into a lower key. And possibly I 
may be elevating an irritability of my own nervous system 
into the universality of an aesthetic law. 

It is hardly my affair, but “ The Cardinal ’’ affords, 
firstly, the complete process of a confession and absolution, 
and secondly, the preliminary preparations for the sacra¬ 
ment of matrimony, both set out with more or le3s realistic 
fidelity. The playwrights of modern London seem to be 
taking nearly as much licence in the representation of the 
Christian mysteries as did the mimes of third-century 
Rome. Of one of these, St. Genesius, the hagiologists 
relate that he was converted by a miracle, at the very 
moment when he was mimicking a. baptism before 
Diocletian. 

E. K. Chamijuks. 


Art. 


Surprises. 

It was a blustering day. Hats were flying, and skirts 
were swirling, as I pushed my way down Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, to the National Gallery of Scotland. In the 
lulls of tho wind I asked myself what fare I should find 
in the Grecian Doric building at the foot of the Mound. 
Would there be any surprises? Would any painter, 
hitherto hardly more than a name to me, whom I had 
lazily accepted at the valuation of others, suddenly leap 
out and then fall into rank with the vital personalities of 
art? Some I found who needed no re-consideration to 
enhance their achievement in my eyes. It was with no 
surprise that I encountered the dignity of Van Dyck’s 
“Lomellini Family,” Hals’s “Dutch Lady,” fair and 
sweet against her grey-green background, or Ruisdael’s 
river valley, sombrely lighted from the processional clouds 
that sweep the sky. From such great painters one expects 
great emotions. Their pictures gave me pleasure, stilled 
the noise of the wind, soothed the irritations of the 
moment, brought the flush of concentrated interest to the 
cheek, set the imagination on the trail of adventures, and 
gave to life fresh confidence. This is the province of great 
art. When high seriousness, discipline, the love of beauty 
and truth, seen by true eyes, have gone to the production of 
a piece of work, it holds those properties evermore, and 
offers them to all who are willing to receive. These three 
painters reasserted themselves without tumult. It was 
when I came to the pictures by Sir Henry Raeburn and 
John Phillip that I was conscious of surprise. 

Raeburn died eighty years ago full of honours, and 
fifty-four years later a series of his portraits was included 
in the Old Masters’ Exhibition. Books have been written 
in his praise, his portraits have been sold for enormous 
prices, and most have seen, as I have seen, some of his 
presentments of the men who “ adorned literature and art 


in Edinburgh during his period.” But 1 have seen them 
at long intervals, and in looking at a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott or Lord Jeffrey it is the sitter rather than the crafts¬ 
manship that evokes one’s interest. In the National 
Gallery of Scotland you have Raeburn in splendid pro¬ 
fusion, the painter of men and women who were doubtless 
revered, loved, and envied in their day, but whose names 
are unhistoric ; nevertheless they are alive, kept alive by the 
painter’s genius. I^et me speak first of the portraits of 
two ladies—Mrs. Campbell of Ballimore, and Mrs. Kennedy 
of Dunure. Roaming around the gallery I came upon 
them, as it were, by chance, paused, and stood staring, 
wondering who the painter might be. Clearly he was a 
master, one of those who lean towards the august, simple 
methods of Velasquez, Manet, and Whistler, using thin 
colour, and pressing the canvas into their service. There is 
nothing forced about these distinguished portraits of two 
ladies by Raeburn seated here so composedly, one beneath 
a tree, the other at a window through which the distant 
view of a castle shiues. I think of them in terms of 
green; they are dominated by the delicate green that 
Raeburn used with such finesse. The garden chair where 
Mrs. Campbell sits is green; greenish-grey is her over¬ 
gown : the cloak that her companion wears is green : it is 
folded back and discloses a green dress. They have an 
air of precision : they are accomplished, the work of a 
matured temperament that saw clearly; was never slovenly 
and never hurried ; neither eager to begin nor eager to 
finish, just content to do the day’s work perfectly. I 
sought the ten other Raeburn portraits. Who John 
Wauchope, “ admitted U.S. 1774,” may have been I know 
not, but this jovial old gentleman is immortalised. The 
skill of the presentment is astonishing: here is the man 
himself, and he stands as an example of Raeburn’s power 
of subordinating his personality, at the right moment, 
to his sitter’s idiosyncrasy. This was a subject to be 
treated neither with an added dignity, nor with a touch of 
caricature, but just as he was, a jolly, florid, white-haired 
old gentleman in a dark blue coat. That Raeburn has 
done. To carry' in the memory the Ladies of Ballimore 
and Dunure, and Mr. John Wauchope, Writer to the 
Signet, is to have a sound idea of the greatness of Sir 
John Raeburn. I had returned to Mr. John Wauchope to 
examine, with renewed pleasure, the painting of his yellowy- 
white, double-breasted waistcoat, when a voice at my elbow 
said : “ Everybody else looks ordinary beside him! ” 
“ But have you seen Mrs. Campbell of Ballimore, and 
Mrs. Kennedy of Dunure?” I asked. The stranger had 
not. I made the introduction; then, as time passed, 
moved away to study John l’hillip. 

For in my first perambulation of the gallery it had been 
evident that “ Spanish ” Phillip has a much higher place 
on the rolls of art than I had guessed. I had heard of the 
brilliance of his colour and the vigour of his drawing, but 
now it was to be revealed that through sheer vitality, 
and that uncommon quality called gusto, he could rouse 
my interest in the crowded subject picture. What a 
vivid, brilliant thing is his picture of a Spanish wake! 
Undeniably it is a Royal Academy subject, but the spon¬ 
taneous way in which it is treated is a lesson to budding 
Royal Academicians, as Phillip’s “ Mrs. W. B. Johnstone,” 
leaning against crimson cushions, in the corner of a couch 
of an Early Victorian room, is an example to certain 
members of the new English Art Club. But the picture 
by Phillip that most attracted me was the unfinished 
sketch called “ Spanish Boys playing at Bull Fighting.” 
Here, in these furiously jolly figures, in these splashes of 
gay colour, are the credentials of - the true artist. It is a 
picture in the making: study it, and you will learn how 
the man who is great both as colourist and draughtsman 
orders his talents. In this lively sketch of rushing move¬ 
ment, Phillip, sure of hand and eye, had no fumbling 
doubt as to how those central figures, boys using their 
jackets as the chulos use their cloaks, should be brushed 
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in- You find no preparatory studies on the brown primed 
eanvtis; the figures are touched in boldly with the brush ; 
the dominant colours are briskly indicated ; and some¬ 
times, in the fever of creation, a note of colour, an 
inspiration of line, something germane to the composition 
but not part of the figure he was engaged upon, has 
started in his brain. Then the brush has left its work of 
the moment, splashed away, indicating here the outline of 
a dog or the head of a child, there the colour of a cloak, 
wild but right smudges of colour in some remote part of 
tlie canvas, just enough to recover the inspiration when 
the time came to work on those accessories. So a writer, 
while hot on the trail of his main theme, will suddenly 
discover lurking in his mind, subconsciously, illuminative 
expansions, developments, and will scribble on his blotting 
pad single words that will bring the new ideas to mind 
later. I would like to possess this picture by Phillip in 
the act of birth. It is so entirely himself, so radiantly 
alive, so fine an example of the impulse and freshness of 
the artist - unjaded, unacademic. Now turn to Sir David 
Wilkie’s “John Kncx dispensing the Sacrament at Calder 
House.” This also is an unfinished work, broken off at 
about the same stage as Phillip’s picture, but it is lacking 
in all the qualities—impulse, vitality, nervous force—that 
distinguish the bull-fighting sketcli. Some of the heads 
are minutely finished, others are laboriously sketched in 
with ]>encil; there is no flame of travelling colour any¬ 
where, all is orderly and straightforward as a problem of 
Euclid. Wilkie’s picture is conscientious task work, 
Phillip’s the overflow Of a brimming talent that must 
express itself, and giving forth to-day something of the 
artist’s joy in creation. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Singular Foresight. 

Africa is admittedly the continent of the future. Its 
greater part is still practically virgin soil. The present 
population, compared for instance with the myriads of 
Asia, is comparatively small—some 220,000,000, or about 
eighteen inhabitants to the square mile. It is possessed 
of vast mineral wealth. Hitherto the great obstacle to its 
full possession by the white man has been the presence of 
all those “agues,” “malarious fevers,” and the like, which 
we now class under the single name malaria, and which 
we now know to depend for their existence upon the 
presence of a minute animal parasite in the blood. This 
parasite passes a necessary stage of its life-cycle in the 
body of a particular kind of mosquito termed the Anopheles, 
and the female Anopheles, being provided, unlike her 
mate, with a pair of jaws, conveys the haematozoon from 
one person to another. Our knowledge of these facts, 
which concern ourselves more than any other nation, we 
owe to two of our fellow-countrymen, Sir Patrick Manson, 
who conceived the idea, and Sir Ronald Ross, who went to 
verify it, and identified the parasite in the body of a 
mosquito brought to him at the end of a long day’s work 
at the microscope, when he could scarcely see. The 
mosquito deserves a paper to himself. He has revolu¬ 
tionised our ideas of many things. Because his larvae 
breed in moist places, our forefathers believed malaria to 
be due to the miasmata which exhale therefrom. As 
causes of disease these miasmata are now gone the way 
for which all myths are destined. Because he—or, rather, 
she—bites at night, our forefathers believed that there 
was something objectionable in night air, and at this hour 
many of my fellow-citizens are sleeping with closed 
windows, preparing themselves for the successful onslaught 
of the little plant, the bacillus tuberculosis -^-which causes 
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a death in this country every seven minutes, because this 
myth survives—night air, as a matter of fact, being purer 
than that of the day, because of the diminished com¬ 
bustion and the lessened dust-raising traffic. Furthermore, 
our knowledge of mosquito ways has already enabled us 
profoundly to alter the hygienic conditions of both East 
and West Africa, so that even now it would be extravagant 
to speak of any part of that continent as the “ White 
Man’s Grave.” It is now merely a matter of time and of 
the irradiation of knowledge, until Africa be ready for the 
race that is to be. This, then, is the last great discovery 
in medicine, and, though it was, as it happens, made 
by Britons, Berlin leads the world in medicine to-day. 
And the Jew leads German medicine. 

History, of course, offers no remote parallel to the career 
of the Jew. To-day, for instance, all thinking people who 
are unblinded by prejudice agree in regarding a Jew as 
the greatest of all ethical teachers. He is worshipped by 
the leading races of mankind. The finest architecture and 
painting and music are in his honour. Also to-day, the 
children of Israel rule the finance of Europe, as they are 
foremost in medicine and many other branches of science. 
They are an example to the Gentiles in industry and 
sobriety. There has never been, outside Quakerdom, 
anything to approach Jewish philanthropy as seen to-day. 
The King’s Sanatorium is the first of a hundred instances 
that occur to one. 

What of the past, then ? I do not know where to begin. 
Take music. I do not refer to Mendelssohn or Meyerbeer, 
or even to Wagner, that good hater of Jews, who probably 
had a Hebrew strain within him. But study of the 
evolution of music shows the stiperlative indebtedness of 
its inchoate stage to the Jew. Or sanitation. Moses, of 
course, was the founder of preventive medicinfe. ' Whether 
or not the Ten Commandments were his consummate 
epitome of the code of Khammurabi, we may take it that 
to his genius the Jews owed the hygienic enactments 
which make Leviticus one of the most astounding pieces 
of ancient literature. Take literature, then. Who will 
differ from Sir Edwin Arnold in his estimate of the 
literary value of the Bible ? The finest, richest, strongest, 
sanest literature in the modem world—our own—owes the 
most important elements of its virtues to the translation 
which certain singularly privileged divines made, less than 
three centuries ago, of a series of Jewish books. Job, 
Isaiah—try his fifty-eighth chapter—these will be read 
when a generation which admires Nietzsche has gone its 
unremembered way. The Jew practically invented female 
chastity, and his detractors have hardly ever dared to 
impugn the almost inexpugnable honour of his woman¬ 
kind. You cannot get away from him. If you are an 
Imperialist, you follow the Jew who invented a sane 
imperialism; if a Little Englander, what of the Narazeno 
ana the “ other cheek ” ? And whatever your religious 
views, you readily admit that we owe to the Jews the 
greatest conception which the human mind has yet 
produced—that there is One God. 

I have therefore proved the Jew a pestilent fellow. 
His insufferable survival and conquest after ages of 
oppression can be no longer supported. Being a Christian 
nation—followers of a Jew, that is—we can no longer 
tolerate this people. The Continent is agreed with us on 
this score, so for these or other reasons the former War 
Minister of the “ strongest Government of modern times ” 
has conceived the excellent idea of offering some out-of- 
the-way comer of the earth to the Jew, that thereon he 
may multiply (he has the highest birth-rate, has the Jew, 
whilst our own is rapidly decreasing), and produce a 
sturdy race (the not physically degenerate of our school- 
children are out of all proportion Hebrew) and, perchance, 
be a civilising influence to his new neighbours (Livingstone 
remarked that eight centuries of the Portuguese had 
taught the black man two things—first, that man may sell 
his brother man, and second, how to distil spirits in a 
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gun-barrel). Whither, then, shall we deport the accursed 
Hebrew ? Lord Salisbury—pupil of a Jew—secured from 
Germany a decade ago our rights to a nice strip of land 
in East Africa. That happy continent has been under 
white tuition for centuries, with the results observed by 
Livingstone. So now the white owner thereof will send 
to it his own tutor, of whom he is not a little weary. 
Lord Lansdowne, Africa, and foresight: these will be 
associated ideas in years to come. Surely not, you say, 
remembering the War Commission. But I am thinking 
of Eastern, not of Southern Africa. Perhaps we have 
waited a little while for evidence of his lordship’s foresight. 
But it has come with a vengeance. To the Continent 
of the future he is sending the man of the past and the 
present and the future, the unconquerable dog of a Jew. 
It is the dawn of a new epoch for Africa, and the vindica¬ 
tion of Lord Lansdowne’s foresight. The Boer War was 
a very little thing; his lordship had higher ambitions. 
To him history is not the thing our pedagogues fondly 
think, “ a record of royal misdemeanours,” as Spencer has 
it. No; history is part of the Science of Man. His 
lordship seeks the wider meaning of things, looks past 
the petty and the ephemeral, sees the Jew as the all- 
important factor in the story of human progress during 
the two last millenia, foresees the destiny of Africa, long 
delayed, and sends the Jew there. What will be the 
verdict of the Jew-educated Gentile African on Lord 
Lansdowne a thousand years hence? “ He waited until 
Africa was ready, and then sent the Jew there. Singular 
foresight! ” C. W. Saleedy. 


Correspondence. 

Marcus Aurelius and Stoicism. 

Sib, —There was an article in a recent issue of the Academy 
on “ The Philosophic Mind ” that expressed all the remote 
admiration of the modern world for the last Great Stoics. 
“ Why is it,” said the writer, “ that unreasoning mankind 
may be said to love little St. Francis, but has never loved 
the Emperor Marcus?” Roman mankind did love the 
Emperor Marcus for many generations after his death; 
but that is by the way. It is true enough that now we 
only admire him; for there is no common ground of 
reason or sympathy between our philosophy of life, if we 
have one, and his, and we differ from him about the most 
fundamental facts of our existence. 

We have learnt much about the nature of man and the 
conditions of his being in the last 1,700 years, and in some 
ways we are all of us wiser than the wise Emperor. For 
instance, we know that righteousness is much closer to 
nature than he supposed. He held that the instincts of 
man are all bad, ana that it is the object of philosophy to 
smother them. At the worst we believe that our instincts 
are not good or bad in themselves, but may be turned to 
good or bad uses. Goodness was for him an artificial 
product, as taste is for the connoisseur, something to be 
acquired only by hard thinking and the subjugation of 
our natural delight in life. But we know that a natural 
delight in life is one of the chief aids to goodness; 
and we feel that his austerity was like the consciously 
austere taste arrived at by a man who distrusts his own 
sense of beauty. Marcus Aurelius, it is true, was austere 
only to himself, and pathetically eager to love his fellow- 
men ; yet he conceived of such love, not as a profound 
natural instinct sometimes destroyed by pride of intellect 
or class, but as something to be acquired by much labour 
and pain, and in spite of the natural unloveableness of 
men. He exhorted himself to be patient and compassionate 
of humanity, whereas we know that we ought to admire it 
and to delight in it. We know that it is futile to call man a 
u and base animal since we have nothing to compare 
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him with except his own ideals. Rather is it glory enough 
to have found such ideals in an unceasing struggle with 
material things, and wonderful that there should be so 
much love between those who have to fight each other for 
their daily bread. No Stoic ever saw that it is thecommon 
desire of men to love each other more, and their blind 
instinctive belief that the hope of the world lies in the 
increase of that love. The Stoic philosophy, though 
Epictetus and Marcus out of their own natural kindness 
gave it a more social turn, was unsocial in its essence. It 
was a system designed for the elect, and taught that the 
reward of virtue lay in the glory of proving that you were 
not as the common run of men. The Stoic could put 
his philosophy into action alone on a desert island as well 
as anywhere else. He owed all his duties to himself and 
not to others. What he had in common with them 
was of the lower part of his nature. All that was 
good in him was peculiar to himself and must be culti¬ 
vated by proud and solitary effort. The experience of 
generations has taught us that virtue can be nourished 
only by contact between man and man, and that it finds 
its chief field of action in their relations. Marcus hoped 
to reach love through wisdom, and to his everlasting 
credit did reach it. We know that love is the beginning 
of wisdom and all good things. The errors of Stoic 
philosophy give a new significance to the Christian union 
of faith and hope with love. The Stoic had no faith in 
humanity and no hopes for its future. Modem morality 
is based upon both, and they are the theoretic foundation 
of the practical love which it teaches. They are also the 
result of the experience that men can and do love each 
other, and that their highest qualities are begotten by that 
love. 

Yet our greater wisdom and knowledge ought only 
to give us a fuller sense of the nobility of Marcus Aurelius 
and of the value of his philosophy to men like himself and 
living in conditions such as his. 

Most of the loftier philosophies of life are conceived in 
high spirits or romantically. And it is right that they 
should be so. There is reason in their buoyancy and 
romance; and they charge those who hold by them with 
enough impetus to carry them through temporary fits of 
discouragement. But there is need, too, of a high 
philosophy for those who have no happy storage periods 
of moral force; for whom life never runs easily, and its 
riddle is never solved in the living; and not for in¬ 
dividuals alone, but for ages of discouragement and 
disaster. Such was the philosophy of Marcus. It 
expected nothing of life, nothing of men. It took for 
granted that everything must be done against the grain ; 
and held out no hope of joy in the doing. It was fortified 
with none of the glorious troths of which experience has 
made us sure; and it seems a clumsy and ricketty 
invention to ub who live in an age of more confident and 
successful morality. 

We, in our elaborate civilization, have no need to use 
the rough tools fashioned by a castaway on a desert 
island. Yet we might look at them in a museum with 
pitying admiration, and wonder whether we could do half 
as well in a like case. It is in that spirit that we should 
read the Meditations. Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus 
showed what human nature could do with all the odds 
against it; and we with so many odds in our favour, if 
we cannot love them as much as the Saints of our own 
morality, should admire them even more.—Yours, Ac , 

Arthur Clctton Brock. 


“ Reliable.” 

Sir,—A s your judgment on “reliable” is undeniably 
trustworthy, allow me to draw your attention to a rarer 
and more beautiful offender, “ irremeable.” To trace the 
evil to its source —remeare means “ to return,” and 
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remeabilis, "able to return,” is found, but t rremeabilla 
means “ unable to be returned from.” 

Unfortunately remectrc is never transitive, or ‘‘irre¬ 
meable ” might be applied to “ non-returnable ” cases. 
Perhaps one can hardly blame English poets, but were 
not Virgil, Seneca and Silius Italicus guilty of an 
irrcmeabiUs error ?—Yours, Ac., T. F. R. 


The Cheap Method. 

Sin,—The interesting article in the Academy under this 
title affords a test to ml who wish to recognise the truly 
gTeat in fiction. For the true art of fiction is “ the art of 
presenting life stripped so far as may be to the bare truth 
and impulse of it.” 

Characterisation, incident, and dialogue are the chief 
features of a novel, of which the first is the most important, 
the others being used by the novelist to present his 
characters clearly before his readers. 

The writer of fiction must have a wide experience and 
knowledge of life; of him Pope’s famous words are 
profoundly true. To be able to present living, breathing 
men and women before his readers he must have made a 
study of his fellows. Without sympathetic insight into 
the working of the human soul, he may be able to com¬ 
pose a story that will wile away an idle hour, but he will 
notproduce a work that will live. 

The world will not probably soon outgrow its need of 
fiction. It is never sale to prophesy. But our drama is 
in a moribund state, and likely to remain so. We need, 
therefore, the criticism of life that true fiction affords, 
because the artist who paints life as it is shows us also 
indirectly what life ought to be.—Yours, Ac., 

Bymess Vicarage, Otterburn, H. P. Wright. 

Northumberland. 


Rodin’s “ Henley.” 

Sir, —You note in your last issue that the bust of Mr. 
Henley, by Rodin, is reproduced in the current number of 
the “ Magazine of Art.” May I point out that a photo¬ 
gravure reproduction of this bust forms the frontispiece of 
the collected edition of Mr. Henley’s Poems, first issued 
in 187G, and now in the fifth edition.—Yours, Ac., 

Alfred Nutt. 

57-59, Long Acre, W.C. 


Legendary Stories. 

Sir, —I am engaged in collating the legendary stories of 
the North of England, and should be very glad if any of 
your readers could supply me with any information and 
references they may possess on this very interesting 
subject. Any narratives, published or unpublished, and 
any verifications of historic and semi-historic associations 
of place names and dd houses in the Northern Counties 
would be welcomed, in addition to any contribution to and 
assistance in the collection and preservation of the half- 
forgotten legendary lore of tho North.—Yours, Ac., 

Galloway Kyle, F.R.S.L., Ac. 

The Offices of “ The County 
Monthly, The Northern Magazine,” York. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 206 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
description of a cat. Forty replies have been received. We award 
the prize to Mr. A. R. Orage. H6, Hawthorn Mount, Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds, for the following :— 

We called him Pete, though, faithful to the golden age of his 
youth, he would only answer to Kitty. He came to us as a stray. 

His colour in those days was undistinguishablc ; Inter it emerged 
as yellow and white. His tail was then a mere string of hairs, loosely 
threaded. His ears were tattered, his nose red and notched, his voice 
loud, hoarse, and insistent. Rut what brought us to his feet was the 
triumph of his eves. Never in mortal eyes have I seen such complete 
calm of immense superiority. He was starved and dirty : he slept 
out o' nights and was hunted by day ; lie was ownerless, houseless, 
and friendless. Yet for all that be carried a swaggering heart. Those 
self-sufficient eyes spoke of illimitable distances between his soul ami 
the hideous moment. 

As we daily grew more obeisant his temper improved; he took a 
mild pride in his appearance, and his tail grew visibly. He began to 
take a slight interest in us and would even play reservedly. Rut for 
all his domesticity he never shut off that light in bis eyes ; he still 
kept in his eyes the distant harbour lights where his soul dwelt. 

We lent him to a friend to abolish some mice. He did his work, 
but nearly abolished the household by his ways. When he returned 
he was ill, an exclusive mouse diet lmd not suited his eclectic taste. 
We then sent him to a farm. On the way he escaped and climbed a 
roof, where be sat in proud melancholy for a whole day and night. 
At last he came, down and went mad. At least they say it was 
madness; but 1 believe his poor battered old boat of a body bail at 
last reached the harbour lights of his soul. 


Other replies follow :— 

His name is Peter, and as we reckon age he is fifteen months old. 
but those inscrutable yellow eyes surely hold the secrets of a 
thousand years. Born in a convent far away in the green country 
the world outside is even now for him a place of terror, tended by the 
kindly-faced gentle-voiced sisters, to this day the sight of a man fills 
him with a special strong distrust. Thoroughbred from tips of 
daintily befcathered ears to silvery paws and plumey tail—a mass of 
silkv grey fur—hesits in solemn dignity aloof from all his kind. Yet 
even as pirinees must condescend to those more lowly born, so he 
has one friend with whom at times lie designs to hold high revels— 
leaping, corvettting, gamlxjlling—the perfection of lithe grace. 
But with his misticss—and with her alone—can he forget fear, the 
fear that s|>ertre-likc stands ever between ourselves and the dumb 
things in our power. “With softly-stepping feet" upstairs and 
down he follows her. singing in her arms, nuzzling with uplifted 
head against her hands and face—a silent but devoted little friend. 
Peace be with thee, Peter the Persian, not among men alone doth 
perfect love cast out fear. 

[J. A. B„ Birmingham.] 


She was a kitten, she was obviously lost, she was hungry, and said 
so. Also, as the youngest child discovered during her first meal, she 
was a freak. Her fore-paws bore seven toes, her hind-paws six. 
This was l>cst seen on wet days, when her habit of pawing at the 
window to attract attention left seven broad parallel streaks of mud 
on the pane. As the years passed her kittens, at first normal, were 
born with varying numbers of toes. One little Tom had six before 
and five behind. Finally, a family of four all had the full comple¬ 
ment, making a total of one hundred and thirty toes in one basket. 

She liked melon rind and toffee. Nothing ever made us laugh so 
much as her efforts to dislodge the sticky toffee from jaws glued 
together therewith. Turpentine had its attractions. Once she 
nibbed herself against a newly-varnished door, and was freed with 
scissors. 

One July, she being fourteen, she develojied a cough The next 
December, as it still annoyed her, one night when the children were 
at a dance, she was first chloroformed and then prussicked. Next 
morning the girls' grief was genuine, the boys’ regret was assuaged 
by thoughts of burial. She lies beneath a privet bush, her grave 
lined with cheap sweets—condemned stores for a Christmas tree— 
sealing-waxed in a large Inland Revenue envelope. The poetry of it 
lies in the fact that tho envelope is marked “On Her Majesty's 
Service— l're pa id." 

[F. S.. London.] 
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She is jet-blark, with orange eyes. When, at dinner-time, she sits 
erect, expectant, although deeply dreaming, on the writing-table 
in the dusky corner, she is almost indistinguishable from the shadow, 
unless she blinks. Almost, but not quite, for she lias the drollest 
little baldnesses about her ears, and these gleam forth and take u> in 
sometimes, until she really does the *• slit-glance” trick. 

“ Orange eyes " They t"r that, at their best, in her moods of 
restless, brilliant affection, or her gut goons furies when the mere 
dogs intrude. But at their worst. 1 must admit that her eyes are 
frightful. When i find her sitting, lean, elongated, and (I hate 
it ill a cat) so horribly 11111111 /, on a chair m the hall ; when she 
hovers, ipiesting milk, at breakfast-time ... at such time* 
yes! her eyes are abominable, like sickly yellow-green "Chinese 
counters.” 

But, in the afternoons, when at one slim black rush, she darts 
across the drawing-room, to lie behind me on the sofa-edge, or prance 
up and down it, making that odd. hysteric little screaming which is 
her most enraptured purr— thru, her eyes! Great topaz tires, golden 
wells of passionate love—ah. that nonsense about cats’ cold hearts ! 

And her pretty, dainty, slender paws; her nose, a little bit of 
black velvet turned up with silk ; her satin coat, her delicate, 
intricate ears, her eyebrows and her whiskers . . . she’s a Cat, 

and—black or tabby, orange, smoke, or chinchilla: the delightfulness 
of them—that really savs it all. 

•'E. C. M., Cork,j 


matter. lie is a dignified person, and three things only disturb his 
equilibrium—punishment, ridicule, and the passion of jealousy. 
I’unishment lie understands as the inevitable but illogical result of 
eating lietween meals : but be insists on regarding it as an unpro¬ 
voked assault upon bis person. Jlidieule is more heinous, because 
les comprehen-ible: be lias down, before now, at a person who 
laughed at him. But jealousy ! what is to lie said for the wretch 
who neglects Johnnie's society, strokes another cat in his presence, 
offers a guest bis favourite chair? Such an offender, seeking 
forgiveness without the customary peace-offering of biscuit or 
sardine, will probably le received by two fluffy hind-legs and a 
vi i tieal tail, as a calm but implacable cat stalks silenilv from the 
room. 

[K. M. B. l\, London.] 


Competition No. 207 (New Series). 

At this season of the year, which is known as the silly season, it 
is en-toiiiarv for daily papers to start a correspondence upon some 
subject which is supposed to be of general interest, such as “ Do 
Tradesmen Cheat ” and “ Is Marriage a Failure.”' This week we 
offer a prize of One Guinea for a letter to the editor starting such a 
discussion, but we limit the subject of our competition to any 
author, book, or literary topic. 


I have always felt a decided sense of inferiority in the presence of 
Tim. There is about him a conscious though unobtrusive greatness. 
Day by day be dozes near the lire with philosophic calm; ami 1 
regard hint. 1 know not exactly why. as a warrior at re-t after the 
battle. How great the armies of tats or mice lie slaughtered yester¬ 
night is a profound secret which never, to mortal man, shall be 
revealed. When Tim condescends to jest with mo. which is but 
seldom, the same superiority is displayed in the magnanimity with 
which lie strikes gentle blows with foiled weapons. In his wanderings 
altout the house Tim does not: often run, he walks. This gives an 
unwonted dignity to a cat. and keeps Mac, the Scotch collie, in his 
place. What mystery there is in those quiet footfalls. One thinks 
instinctively of Egypt. Yes, there is much about Tint I do not 
undoistand. Had 1 settled the minor mysteries of his being I should 
feel disposed to ask the larger questions: Whence has become.’ 
What is his mission .’ Whither does he go? 

[S. H„ Warwick.] 


His name was Silas, he had appeared suddenly from nowhere on 
New Year’s Eve. and was always regarded with respect not nn- 
tinctured by awe ; Indeed, his attitude towards life and humanity 
was sufficiently aloof to inspire both sentiments. 

His appearance was sombre, his manner loftily grave, it would 
seem an almost unwarrantable liberty to stroke him; nor did he 
encourage any such demonstration of affection, holding his person 
sacred from the caressing baud. Sometimes, however, the small 
surface ltctwecn his ears was charily conceded to his master's weak 
fondness. 

Even for a cat lie had an abnormal sense of his own dignity, ami 
often remained rigidly secluded for days to mark his displeasure at 
some fancied slight. 

Another characteristic was the great value he attached to 
punctuality, especially for meals; not necessarily his own—tho 
household's generally. Should dinner lie late he was restless ami 
unhappy, running incessantly between kitchen ami dining-room after 
.the manner of a waiter. This was the more noticeable when it 
occurred in that lie was of a singularly lazy habit, ami but seldom 
moved to any exertion, his life being passed for the most part in one 
long luxurious lethargy. 

His was a complex sensitive nature — maintaining a careless 
independenee in servitude, idle and proud, lie was yet greatly valued. 
It was felt that he had honoured us by accepting our hospitality and 
that the continued presence of one of it is complexion ensured our 
prosperity. 

[M. E. G., Haslemere.] 


When the world smiles upon Johnnie. Johnnie smiles—con¬ 
descendingly—upon the world. At such times, when a short nose 
and two lilt Ic ears peep from a frill of fur; when a well-dige=ted 
mouse presides over Itis meditations; his orange eyes see visions of 
catty bliss, and lie looks like an angel in a motoring coat. But 
wlicii bis environment fails to adjust itself perfectly to bis wants ; 
when his basket is not in position, or his eleven-o’clock biscuit is 
late, Johnnie pa-sea from amiability to explanation. First, the 
paiieiit explanation of a person who knows that iiis hearers’ in¬ 
telligence i 3 strictly limited : next the insinuating chirps and 
agonized erics of a pampered and exasperated eat. This is a 
transient state ; lie is tolerant of our negligences mid ignorances. 
Bui when Johnnie i s actually displeased with us, it is a serious 


Rules. 

Answers addressed, ‘‘Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, !l September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Westcott (The late Brooke Foss), Christian Social Union Addresses 

(Macmillan) net 10 

Frere (K. F. II.), Positive Christianity.(Mowbray) net l/o 

Dsivenimrt (George Devercnx), The Diocesan Mission.(Mowbray) 0/4 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LBTTRE8. 

Giiiil Bit< frae Robert Burns..*.......(Bryee) net 10 

Forster (R. H.>, Idylls of the North.;.(lxmg) net 55/6 

Schwab (Marcel). Minus. Done into English by A. Lcnalie.(Mosher) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XIV.(Longmans) net 6,6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Be-ant (Walter), Essays and Hi«torietfces.(Obatto and Windus) 6,0 

Howe (Julia Ward), with an Introduction by, Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller. 

181*»-1h 46.(Unwin)net f*,‘U 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ritchie (Wallace), The Essential Unit...(The Author) 

JUVENILE. 

Potter (Beatrix), The Tale of Squirrel Nntkin......(Warne) net 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


< 'man (John Campbell), The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India 

(Unwin) net 

Soulsby (L. H. M.), Week by Week : A MS. Book of Private Prayer 

(Mowbray) net 

„ „ Record of n Year's Reading.( „ ) net 

Smith (William Johnson), Surgical Bandaging and Dressings 

(The Scientific Press) net 

Darling (Hon. Mr. Justice), Scintilla Juris and Meditations in the Tea Room 

(Stevens) net 


NEW EDITIONS. 


14 0 

0,6 

0/6 

2/0 


Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio : Coriolanus.(Richards) net 5/0 

„ „ „ „ Titus Androniens^ „ ) net 5/0 

., ., ,. Romeo and .Tuliet( „ ) net -VO 

Mitchell (George H.), Ballads in Blue.(Jarrold) paper, 10 ; cloth, 2/0 

Butler (Maynard ), The First Year of Responsibility.(Sonnenschcin) 1/6 

Brightn.nu (F. E.». translated by, The Preces Privatae of Lancelot Andrewes, 

Bishop of Winchester..#..(Methuen) 6/0 

Blair (Robert ), The Grave : A Poem.(Methuen) net 3,6 

Herrick, ( Robert ), The Poems of.(Richards) net 1/6 

Southey (Robert), The Lift; of NeUon.(Hutchinson) net 1/0 

Thackeray ( Wm.>, Sketches and Travels, Ac. (Dent) net 3 " 

Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People (Macmillan) net 0/6 

Upward ( Allen), Secrets of the Courts of Europe.(Arrowsuiith) 0/6 

L- vcr (Charles), Harry Lorrequer. (Nelson) net 2/u 

Emmett (Lewis E.). Notes on Perusing Titles..(Jordan) net 12/6 

Gore-Browne <E.) and Jonion (William), A Handy Book on the Formation, 

Management and Winding-Up of Joint Stock Companies.(Jordan) net 5/0 


PERIODICALS. 

Good Words, Sunday, Idler, Monthly Review, Lady’s Magazine, Architectural 
Review, Blackwood's, Connoisseur, Macmillan’s, Century, St. Nicholas, Empire 
Review. Temple Bar, School World, Pearson's, Windsor, Contem|X>rary, Field 
Naturalist’s Quarterly, Lippincott’s, Scribner’s, Sale Prices, United Service. 
National, Antiquary, Genealogical. English II lust rated. New Liberal. 
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A NEW WRITER. 



TOMMY WIDEAWAKE 

By H. H. BASHFORD. 

3 / 6 . 


Hr. Lane will publish, on Tuesday next, a new 
and original story by a new writer—Mr. H. H 
Bashiord. 

The hero, Tommy Wideawake, a boy of thirteen, 
is the son of a colonel ordered on foreign service. 
He is left in charge of four old schoolfellows of his, 
-all bachelors. The-story deals with the rejuvenating 
influence of Tommy on his guardians: for in the 
supervision of their juvenile charge the four old 
bachelors recover their youth. The action of the 
story Is fresh and original, and an open-air feeling 
’ breathes through the book. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


NEW NO VELS AT THE LIB RARIES. 

THE SIMS OF A. SAINT • a Historical Romance of the 

Time of Dnnstan. By J. R. AlTkX.v. With a Frontitpiece. 6s. 

“ The story remind* one more of Lytton than Soott. and It Is doubtful whether 
Lytton himeeif ever wrote a more powerful tale. The reader is transported into 
the life of th< se ancient timca and sees the men and women living their lives with 
all their love* and hates, their heroisms and cruelties, their superstitions, their 
sins, and their grand virtnes. H — tYimi/lve Methodist. 

THE SOUTHERN GROSS. By Hew Stirling. 33. fid. 

“ An extremely Interesting stndyof a simple community fifty years ago. We are 
first introduced to a wild and lonely part of the Lake District of England where 
people are building a railway. This is Navvy-land. Then the scene changes to 
Peril, whither representatives of tlic people and their spiritual leaders emigrate 
in connection with a great railway. The story is developed with an admixture 
of pathos and humour which never ceases to attract.”— .Scotsman. 

FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. Bv D. F. Walters. 

3s. 8d. 

“A potent story of English village life ending in tragedy. Than the passages 
describing the sacrifice and death of Helen Vano nothing more shrewdly emotional 
and sorrowful has appeared in recent fiction."— Dundee Advertiser. 

THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6s. 

“The anonymous author baa qualities of invention and sprightliness that are 
■worth developing. He Is never dull, and experience should lead him towards 
higher attainment.''- Call Mall Casette. 

“ A capital book, fnll of Interest."— Manchester Courier. 

FADMINI: An Indian Romance. By T. Ramakbi9hna, Author 

of "Life in an Indian Village.” With an Introduction by the Right Hon 
James bhyce. 3s. 6d. 

“ A somewhat remarkable Indian book. It Is a romanoe of the sixteenth century 
hy a native writer, who possesses a noteworthy command of the English language. 
The narrative is high in tone, Instinct with that native inner feeling which 
can rarely be known by a western writer, and is marked by something of the 
simple dignity and poetio phrasing of the mediaeval rcmanois of England and 
France."— bookman. 

ARCHIE WYNWARD. By HahbyTiche. Os. [Justpuhlixhcd. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Ltd.. London. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6s. 

“The anonymous author has qualities of invention ami sprightllncss that are 
xvorth developing. He is never dull, and experience should lead him towards 
liijrber Attainment.”—Pa// J {all Gazette. 

- A capital book, fall of interest.”— Manchester Courier. 

_3WAN SONNENSCHEIN A Co., Ltd., London. 


WILL BB PUBLISHED ON 17TH SEPTEMBER, 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SIN. 

By MARCBI.LB TINAYRE. 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

MAOLAREN <fc Co, Walthman Street, E.C. 

The Athemrum says : * One ol the most powerful of modem novels.” 

r f ’ ‘ : “ Not mCT *ly * remarkable, but a great book, that will stand 

the test oi time. 


Price Sg. net; postage 4d. extra. . 

SCINTILLAE JURI8 and Meditations in the Tea 

f*® 1 "' NowMitlon. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. With Colophon 
by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.0, M.P. 1 

• London: STEVENS * HAYNES, is, BeB Yard, Temple Bar. 




ISBISTER ISBISTER ISBISTER 


THE BEST LIFE of the LATE LORD SALISBURY. 


THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY. 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 

This volume is illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions of some of the most famous 
cartoons of Tenniel, Linley Sambourne, 
E. T. Reed, Harry Furniss, “Ape,” 
“ Spy,” &c. 

Cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

Something entirely new. 


ISBISTER’S “ PRO AND CON SERIES'* is? n series of 
volumes dealing with the more important debated questions o 
public interest, in which the subjects are treated, not, a* is usual 
from one side only, but impartially by acknowledged authorities 
on both sides. 

ure OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


In addition to the arguments themselves the book also contains a 
very full bibliography of the question, the intention being to make 
each book of the series not only a most important contribution to 
the immediate discussion of the question with which it deals, but 
also a valuable work for permanent reference. The library Is 
under the editorship of Mr. Henry Murray. 

PRO : Frederick Rogers. CON : Frederick Millar. 

Is some fiscal reform needed for the relief of the British Agri¬ 
culturist ? Will the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy help the 
Knglish farmer? The«e are the questions answered iu Mr. Harold 
Tremayne’a newly-published book : 


PROTECTION AND 
THE FARMER. 


The Second Volume in Isbister’s Standard Abridgement* is now 
ready. (The first volume was Wesley’s Journal—now in iu 12th 
thousand. Other volumes are iu preparation.) 


FOX’S JOURNAL. 


Abridged by PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. Intro¬ 
duction by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 

“It la a book of undying Interest, of the highest value, 
both as a historical record and as a religious classic. . . . 
These pages are full of Instruction and guidance to those 
who in this day have to take up again the battle lor 
religious freedom.” — From the Introduction by Dr. 
Robertson Nlcoll. 

What's the use of l>eing dull and unhappy when for a shilling 
you can be bright and merry? There is a new vt lame in the 
“Wisdom While You Wait” Series of humorous hooks, which is 
making everybody laugh. 


PEOPLE. 


Being some nasty remarks by WALTER EMANUEL. 

The pictures to this book are drawn by John Hassai.l, R.I.. 
whose work is too well known to need any further praiK*. Walter 
Kmanuel writes *• Charivaria" in Punclt. ‘-People" will cheer 

you up. 


ISBISTER A Co., Ltd., 

16 & 16, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW VOLUMES 

To be Published this month. 


By 


NEW NOVELS. 

A FLAME OF FIRE. 

JOSEPH HOCKING. 3.. 6(1. 

Two large Kdition. ha.e already been exhausted 
and the book U now reprinting. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE 

PIT. By Maboabet Doyle Jackson. 6s. 

[*Vew ready. 


THE TENANT OF THE 

B««EM. By MORICE GEIIARD. 6s. 

[/’or Sept. 18. 

THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL- 

GATE. By FRANK BT( ckton. With Portrait 
and Four Full-page Illnatrationa. 6s. 

[for Srpt. S3. 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. 

Steven .son. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 3a. net. 

CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. 

With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. not; leather, 3a net. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR 

SOIBNOB. Edited by Alexander S. Gai.t. 
Volume I. With 12 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 12s. 

THE BOOK OF THE CAT. 

By FRANCKS SIMPSON With 12 Full-page Plates 
In Colour, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
15s. net. 

THE NATION’S PICTURES. 

A Selection from the finest modern Paintings In 
the Public Picture Galleries of Great Britian. 
Beproduced in Colour. In 4 volumes each complete 
in Itself. Cloth, !2s. each ; half-leather, 15s. eaoli. 

THE HANDYMAN’S BOOK 

of Tools, Materials and Processes employed in 
Woodworking. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
With about 2,500 Illustrations. 9s. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

With upwards of 100 Illustrations printed from 
new plates on paper of superior quality. 7s. Gd. 

“The Quiver” Library. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

THE REDEEMER. By Eminent Divines. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE HOLY LAND AND 

THE BIBLE. By Rev. CUNNINGHAM 
Ukikik, D.D. Abridged by the Author. 

8 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


8HORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST 
NUMBER OF 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

THE BOOKBUYER’S VADE MECUM. 

To be Issued quarterly to Subscribers only 
of 5*. per annum Is advance. 

Issue strictly limited to 350 oopies, post 8vo. 

50 pp. or 60 pp. in each number. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY will consist of a series of biblio¬ 
graphies of modern English authors, moch more com¬ 
plete and detailed. It is hoped, than anything hitherto 
attempted. Every effort will be made to give not only 
fall particulars of separately published works, bat to 
include also the complete list of each author’s contri¬ 
butions to periodicals, dco. The clronmstances under 
which each Item was written will be related by means 
of excerpts from contemporary writers, or from each 
author’s own biography or letters. The aim of the 
Editor la to make BIBLIOGRAPHY not a mere bald 
list of facts and dates bat rather a record In epitome 
of the author’s literary life, supplementing and com¬ 
pleting the crittoal monographs now so much In 
favour, such as "English Men of Letters,” “Modern 
English Writers,” Ao. Each number will oonsiit of 
the complete bibliography of one writer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY will aim at something more. 
However some superior critics may affect to deride It 
as a foolish craie, the collecting of first and rare 
editions appeals irresistibly to every genuine lover of 
books. Even Mr. Andrew Lang would hesitate to 
treat a folio Shakespeare with contempt. The prin¬ 
ciple once admitted, the matter of degree every one 
has a right to decide for himself. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
will guide that decision. Every work named will bo 
carefully descrlbed,and the means by which successive 
editions, or various issues of the same edition, may be 
identified will be emphasised. Further, to each entry 
will be appended the record of the appearances of the 
various editions or Issues at the Book Bales of tho last 
15 years, with date and plaee where Bold and price 
realised. No such effort has hitherto been made to 
collate and syetematiec the book values of the rarer 
editions of our clastic authors, and this alone should 
suffice to make BIBLIOGRAPHY invaluable to book 
dealer and book collector alike. 

Each Issue of BIBLIOGRAPHY will be prepared 
and revised by an expert, and the whole work will be 
supervised by the Editor of the “Avon Booklet.” As 
far as possible the following order of publication will 
be followedFirst year: Dickens, Tennyson, Lamb, 
Thackeray; second year: Stevenson, Browning, 
Buskin, Meredith; third year: Fitsgerald,Swinburne, 
Landor, Thomas Hardy. From time to time biblio¬ 
graphies of artists will be issued - Cruickshank, 
phlx,” Beardsley, 4c. 


With 


NEW FINE ART EDITION AT A 
POPULAR PRICE. 

In Fortnigrtly Parts, 6d. net. 

THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. 

With 68 Superb Rembrandt and Tinted Plates, 
prepared from copyright paintings and drawings by 
the most eminent artists. Part I. ready Sept. 25. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

IN Monthly Parts, 6d. nkt. 

JESOP’S FABLES. 

With about 100 New and Original Illustrations 
expressly designed by Mato clakkb. Part I., 
with Coloured Plate, ready Sept. 25. To be com¬ 
pleted in 12 Parts. 

A Pull List of Cassell & Company’s Volumes 
for the Autumn Season will be sent 
post free on application, 

CASSELL & Co.. Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; 
Paris, New York and Melbourne. 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

THE AVON BOOKLET. 

A Monthly Reprint for Booklovers of 
Suppressed or Uncollected Works of 
Modern English Authors. 

Fcap. 8vo, 32 pp. monthly, limited to 1,200 copies. 

Supplied to Subscribers only of 3s. per annum In 
advance for 12 numbers. 

Suppressed works of Browning, Holmes, Tennyson, 
Thackeray have already been published. Succeeding 
Issues will contain works by Dickens, Wm. Morris, 
Stevenson, Geo. Borrow, Fitzgerald, Lamb, Landor, 
Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, &c., &c. 


Subscriptions should be addressed : 

J. THOMSON, Avon Qlen, Warwick, 

(Postals preferred, crossed ; if Cheques, 3d. should be 
added for Bank charges.) 

Subscriptions also received by Messrs. JONES & EVANS, 
Queen Street, Oheapside, E.O., or auy Bookseller. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NEW NOVEL BY 

MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

On September 21st, Crown 870 , 6 » 

PRIORS ROOTHING. 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bathia 
Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollook 
of “The Etching ham Lettere.” 

The story is told by a keen-eyed diarist who 
ohronloles the doings and sayings of her neighbour, 
in a country distriot in which she has settled. The 
oharaoter-sketohes are alternately full of sympathy 
and of quiet Irony. 

Mr. SETOH HERMAN'S 

New Novel. 

“ BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 

is one of those creations which the world will not 
willingly let die. A closely-knit and dramatic 
story which carries us on breathlessly from be¬ 
ginning to end."-Daily Telegraph. 

“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 

stands out remarkably from the common run of 
fiction. Mr. Beton Merriman has won his podtion 
by giving his very best.”— British Weekly. 

“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 

marks, I think, a new development of Mr. Mem- 
man's talent, and will enhance a great reputation.” 

— Onlooker. 

BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 

« The effect of the local colour is marvellous. Myt 
Baronite does not know anything in history or 
personal narrative that excels the graphic power 
of these descriptions.”— launch. 1 

“BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 

is an opulently picturesque study. The narrative 
interest of the novel is commanding, and the 
romantic love-story quickens all the healthy 
currents of the blood.**— Ball Mall Oaiette. 

BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

At all Libraries and Bookseller*, Crown 8 vo, 6 a. 

OOLLEOTED EDITION OF 

A. Conan Doyle’s Havels 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

With an Introductory Preface and Two 
Pbotogravnre Illustrations to each Volume. 

Large Crown 8 vo. Price 6 a each net. 

This edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novela 
Is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered; and the 
volumes are not sold separately. 

CONTENTS OK TU* VOLUMES : 

1. The White Company. I 2. Mlcah Clarke. 
3. The Refugees. I 4. Rodney Stone. 

5. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

6. Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 

7. A Study In Scarlet: the Sign of Four. 

8. The Great Shadow : Uncle Bernac. 

9. A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. 

10. The Tragedy of the ’’ Korosko”: The 

Green Flag: and other Stories of War 
and Sport. _ . .. 

11. The Stark-Munro Letters: Round the 

Red Lamp. 

12. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 

Volumes I. to IV. will be published In a few days. 
Volumes V. to VIII. on October 15th; and 
Volume, IX. to .XII. on November 16th. 

London: 

SMITH, ELDER A Co, 15, Waterloo Tlace, S.WJ 
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The Literary Week. 

The meetings of the Library Association this week have 
brought the whole public library question very much to 
the fore. There seems no doubt that many librarians 
take their duties with proper seriousness and do their 
utmost to raise the standard of reading. “ The librarian," 
said one speaker, “ had become the professor of literature 
to the multitude.” He has hardly yet, we think, attained 
that not very enviable position, but there is every indica¬ 
tion that he is ceasing to be a mere buyer of such books 
us suit the taste of the moment. A writer in the “ Daily 
Chronicle” has estimated that 35,000,000 books are 
borrowed every year from municipal libraries, an astound¬ 
ing total which should represent a wide influence. “ The 
whole tendency of modem practice,” says this writer, “ is 
to get the right books to the right people, but not ‘ to 
ahove immortals down people’s throats.’ ” That shoving 
of immortals down people’s throats has done a great deal 
of harm in the past, particularly to undeveloped minds. 
It sometimes takes a man half his life to regain an 
appreciation of an author who was made a burden to him 
in nis youth. 


The chorus of praise to which Mr. J. S. Sargent must 
now be so accustomed has been broken by a dissentient 
voice. We find an article in the New York “Reader” 
with the uncompromising title “ Bad Portraits by a Great 
Painter,” and the portraits are those of John Hay, James 
Whitcomb Rilev, Thomas B. Reed, and Edwin Booth, 
painted by Mr. Sargent daring his recent visit to America. 
The writer, after laying down the rule that a good portrait 
should be painted from the sitter in an habitual, not an 
unnsual attitude, asks: “ Why, then, do we see some 
things so strangely done by Mr. Sargent ? He is freely 
accounted one of the great among living painters, and this 
implies a master’s knowledge of all the fundamentals. 
Still, his utter defiance of the canon mentioned . . . . 

suggests ignorance of it.” His John Hay, the writer 
considers, is ridiculous; it is wretchedly cramped, per¬ 
functory, and made absurd by “ one little unintelligent 


hand that is hung up out of place at the side of it.” Of 
the portrait of James Whitcomb Riley the writer says that 
there was never a worse libel done in the lineaments of a 
man of brains; and this is how he disposes of the portrait 
of Thomas B. Reed: “ There he had in his subject a man, 
a wit, a forensic wonder! and, by Gad! sir, he put, on a 
Stingy little twenty by thirty canvas, what is nothing 
better than a paintily painted muttonhead, overtopped by 
an unnaturally bulging forehead.” This critic is evidently 
very angry with Mr. Sargent, but as wc have not seen the 
portraits we reserve judgment as to his conclusions. 


The new handy edition of William Penn’s “ Some Fruits 
of Solitude,” just issued by Messrs. Constable, suggests 
very forcibly the ups and down9 in the fortunes of an 
individual book. In his introduction Mr. Edmund Gosse 
tells us that the book had become so completely forgotten 
that London was searched for a long time before a copy 
could be found. Yet the book was once extremely popular, 
and in the eighteenth century was seldom out of print. 
“ Some Fruits of Solitude ” was beloved by Stevenson. 
Readers of his letters will remember that he came across 
it when he was alone and miserable in San Francisco, 
and how its simple maxims strengthened his faith in the 
world and in himself. Two years later he wrote to 
Horatio Brown concerning it: “If ever in all my‘ human 
conduct ’ I have done a better thing to any fellow-creature 
than handing on to you this sweet, dignified, and wholesome 
book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day.” 


The person calling himself “ Aubrey Newton,” who had 
stolen several articles from our columns, one of which he 
sold to the “ Literary World,” and another to the “ St. 
James’s Gazette,” was last week prosecuted at Marlborough 
Street Police Court for fraud, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. 


It seems that one of the business results of the new 
Education Act has been to effect tbe sale of text-books 
and school literature generally. The publishers of such 
books hardly yet know what changes they may have to 
meet. 
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A correspondent of “ The T,imee,” writing about the 
Shakespeare relics at Stratford-on-Avon, says:— 

From time to time I have myself carefully investigated the 
history of some of the treasures stored at the birthplace in 
Henley Street, at New Place, and at the cottage at Shottery ; 
and 1 have arrived at the conclusion that the trustees would 
be perfortning a public service by reconsidering the advis¬ 
ability of retaining or removing a large number of them. 

The writer proceeds to say that “ all who have a regard 
for truth, for decency, and for Shakespeare’s fair fame 
should help to disperse the stupid legends which have 
grown up about him, and consign to the dust-heap the 
4 relics ’ which have no definite history and only serve to 
perpetuate error and create false impressions.” But the 
most interesting part of the communication consists in an 
extract from a letter sent to the writer by Joseph Skipsey, 
the Pitman Poet, and former custodian of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. Mr. Skipsey, who died the other day, resigned 
his post somewhat suddenly, and on his return to New¬ 
castle wrote:— 

I must not conceal from you the fact that there was another 
reason [beyond a personal reason specified] why I should 
resign, and that was that I had gradually lost faith in the 
so-called relics which it was the duty of the custodian to 
show, and, if possible, to explain to the visitor at the birth¬ 
place. This loss of faith was the result of a long and severe 
inquiry into which I was driven by questions from time to 
time put to my wife and me by intelligent visitors ; and the 
effect of it on myself was such as almost to cause a paralysis 
of the brain. . . That our Shakespeare was bom in 

IJenley Street 1 continue fully to believe, and that the house 
yet shown ns the Shakespeare House stands on the site of the. 
house in which he Was bom I also l>elievo (and it was sacred 
to mo on that account); but a man must be in a position to 
speak in more positive terms than these if he is to fill the 
post of custodian of that house; and the more I thought of it 
the more and, more I was unable to do this. As to the idle 
gossip, the so-called traditions and legends of the place, they 
ore for the most part an abomination and must stink in the 
nostrils of every true lover of our divine poet. 

Readers of Mr. Henry James’s latest volume of sbort 
stories will find in one of them a practically exact parallel 
to this confession, worked out with the utmost skill and 
delicacy. 


Under the will of the late Mr. William Pearce, son of 
Charles Dickens’ father’s landlord, the birth-place of the 
novelist is to be put up for public auction, and a committee 
of the Town Council of Portsmouth has recommended that 
the Corporation should buy it for the purpose of a museum. 
According to Forster, Dickens remembered playing in the 
garden of this house, but there must be some mistake 
here, for there is documentary evidence that the family 
left it in June, 1812, only four-and-a-half months after 
Charles’ birth. They did not, however, come up to 
Chatham until he was two years old, so that it is quite 
possible that it was to another house in Portsmouth that 
his reminiscences went back. 


Steephixx Castle and Estate in the Isle of Wight has 
been purchased by private treaty by Mr. John Morgan 
Richards. Steephill Castle, says the “ Star,” was formerly 
the 1 residence of the Hambroughs, and would in the 
ordinary course have been inherited by the unfortunate 
lad who met with such a tragic and mysterious end at 
Ardlamont. It was occupied on more than one occasion 
by the late Empress of Austria during her visits to the 
island. It stands in a fine position above the road from 
Ventnor to Blackgang Chine, and is said to resemble 
Stoltzenfels on the Rhine. It was built by the late 
Mr. Hambrough about seventy years ago, and occupies the 
Bite of the cottage residence which was built by Mr. Hans 
Stanley when Governor of the Isle of Wight in 1770. 


The mansion is in the style of a Gothic castle of the time 
of King Stephen, and was the last work of Sanderson, the 
restorer of Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
There are about forty acres of beautiful grounds. 


Mr. Jack London, whose remarkable story, “ The Call 
of the Wild,” we reviewed recently, is one of the small 
band of fortunate young writers who have turned their 
early experience to almost instant account. Mr. London 
is now only in his twenty-eighth year, yet he has un- 
mistakeably secured his public, which is much, and 
legitimate success, which is more. His father was a 
nomadic trapper, and the boy was bom to poverty and 
hard work. In his tenth year he came within reach of 
books, and when he was not at school he was searching 
out in books the printed secret of romance. But soon he 
faced life and its possibilities of romance in earnest, and 
found both in the marine scum of San Francisco. Since 
then he has done many things, including that journey to 
Klondike which is the background of “ The Call of the 
Wild.” Mr. London was fortunate in his early ex¬ 
periences ; there are many of us who would give twenty 
years of Europe for five of his earliest years. 


In an interview with Dr. Fumivall in “ Great Thoughts ” 
we find some interesting second-hand reminiscences of 
Shelley. Dr. Furnivall is reported to have said:— 

I was from my childhood associated with people of very 
high intellect. For instance, though my own memory does 
not of course extend so very far back as to the days when 
Shelley lived by the banks of the Thames, yet my father was 
tlio intimate friend of that wonderful poet. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley had a residence first at Englefield Green. He next 
moved to Marlow. My father was a surgeon at Egliam. He 
attended the famous wife of Shelley, who had been. Mary 
Godwin, during an illness, and thus the poet and the medical 
man became very intimate, and even loving friends. While 
Shelley lived at Marlow ho was in the habit of rowing much 
on the Thames in a boat which he kept for exercise and 
recreation. Ho often rowed to Windsor, and would then 
walk across Runny mode to my father’s house. When offered 
refreshment he would never touch either meat or wine, but 
would usually say, “ Let me have a little bread and a dish of 
milk.” . . . Shelley was a most fascinating character. 
His wife was of a most imperious and exacting temperament, 
but he used to endure her demonstrations with admirable 
patience. Yet his domestic experiences may have accounted 
for many of his vagaries. 

This is surely a new light on Mrs. Shelley? And of 
what “ vagaries ” was Shelley guilty after Mary Godwin 
came into his life ? 


The “Sketch” photographic interview this week is 
with Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. Mr. Hyne confided to hia 
interviewer that success did not come to him at a rush ; 
“ he worked hard for six years continuously before he was 
able to make fifty pounds a year by his pen.” It was 
Captain Kettle who did the trick, but even Captain Kettle 
needed some backing. Mr. Hyne once took a MS. to 
Mr. Harms worth, which the latter read. “I don’t care 
about your hero,” said Mr. Harmsworth, “ but that little 
Captain fellow seems to me very new and fresh, and if 
you were to develop him and make him the central figure 
of some stories you ought to do well with him.” So 
began the exploitation of the little man with the torpedo 
beard. 


Verse writers who have been discouraged by the not 
unnatural timidity of publishers may still take heart. 
There always remains the old subscription method. We hear 
of a volume of verse soon to be published which the 
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subscription method is to give to the world. We know 
nothing of the merit in this particular instance, but the 
mere fact of publication by subscription shows that the old 
methods, may, as a last resort, be usefully employed. And 
certainly it is much better that a couple of hundred people 
should provide three shillings eaeh titan that the author, 
as so often happens, should bear the whole cost. At least a 
circulation of two hundred copies is assured. 


In the introductory note to his just published volume, 
“ Plays, Acting, and Music,” Mr. Arthur Symons says : 

The book is intended to form part of a series, on which I 
have been engaged for many years. I am gradually working 
my way towards the concrete expression of a theory, or 
system of aesthetics, of all the arts. In my book on “ I he 
•Symlxjlist Movement in Literature” I made a first attempt to 
deal in this way with literature; other volumes, now in 
preparation, are to follow. The presont volume deals mainly 
with the stage, and, secondarily, with music ; it is to 1 be 
followed by a volume called “Studies in the Seven Arts, in 
which music will be dealt with in greater detail, side by side 
with painting, sculpture, architecture, handicraft, dancing, 
and the various arts of the stage. And, as life too is a form of 
art, and the visible word the chief storehouse of beauty, I try 
to indulge my curiosity by the study of places and of people. 
. . . I do not understand the limitation by which so many 

writers on aesthetics choose to coniine themselves to the study 
of artistic principles as they are seen in this or that separate 
form of art. Kadi art has its own laws, its own capacities, 
its own limits; these it is the business of the critic jealously 
to distinguish. Yet, in the study of art as art, it should be 
his endeavour to muster the universal science of beauty. 

These last are wise and reasonable words. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. James 
Martin. Mr. Martin was until quite recently Messrs. 
Blackie's London manager, with wliom he was connected 
throughout the whole of his active life. He was, as it 
were, bom a publisher, having received his early business 
training under his father, Mr. Alexander Martin, who was 
his immediate predecessor as Messrs. Blackie’s London 
manager. Mr. Alexander Martin entered upon the office 
about the year 1837, having previously, for many years, 
held a similar appointment in Scotland under the same 
firm. Mr. James Martin became, in due course, his 
father’s assistant, and succeeded him as manager in the 
sixties. He continued to hold office until the summer 
of 1901, when he retired from business. 


In the “Strand Magazine” a number of artists have 
been replying to the question; What is the finest view 
in London? St. Paul’s seems to find most favour, 
though the points of view van'. Mr. Orchardson thinks 
you should plant yourself right in front of it, so as to 
avoid distraction; Mr. Frank Dieksee prefers it; from 
the bottom of Ludgate Circus, and he even finds an added 
charm in the smoke from the railway traffic over the 
hideous bridge: Mr. Briton Riviere likes to look at it in 
sunshine “ from the neighbourhood of Smithfield, say just 
behind the ancient church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great.” We think, on the whole, that St. Paul’s has it, 
but we prefer a stretch of the river thrown in. 


The three writers, whose birthdays fall during this 
month, dealt with in the current “ English Illustrated 
Magazine” are Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
and Mr. W. W. Jacobs. The bibliographies are par¬ 
ticularly interesting, including as they do magazine 
articles and reviews which have not in many cases been 
reprinted. Mr. Gosse’s list runs to over two columns, 
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Mr. Crockett’s and Mr. Jacobs's to half that length. In 
addition to lists of the author’s work, magazine articles on 
them are also recorded. 


A correspondent draws our attention to the following 
remarkable item in a bookseller's catalogue ;— 

371. Meredith (George). “Toss of DTrbervilles,” First 
Edition, 3 vols., cr. 8vo, original cloth, 13s. (id. 1891. 


A writer in “ Guntou’s Magazine ” has been discussing 
the Boy in Fiction. She contrasts the “ sanity of imagi¬ 
nation and freedom from artificial standards ” which she 
finds in modern fiction with “ the spurious realism and 
sham convention” which characterised such books as 
“ Saudford and Merton.” It is perfectly true that the boy 
in fiction has grown more human and boy-like, but his 
evolution is not quite modem, nor do we see that, as the 
writer supposes, he is now “ a representative of national 
standards and ideals.” To so burden him would be 
almost as bad as to continue the “ Sandford and Merton ” 
tradition. Has any living English writer done the boy in 
fiction so well as Henry Kingsley did him in half-a-dozen 
books ? 


Mr. John Davidson, wo understand, is to prepare an 
English version of Racine’s “ Phedre ” for Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, to be produced early next year. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Davidson’s dramatic instinct cannot express 
itself in original work with some prospect of theatrical 
success. His early dramas, published in volume form, 
such as “ Bruce,” and “ Smith: a Tragic Farce,” were 
not adapted for the stage, but they at least showed that 
Mr. Davidson had qualities which the ordinary dramatist 
usually lacks. 


It was stated in the Academy this time last year that 
there was some likelihood that the life-story of Thomas 
Davidson, “ the Wandering Scholar,” would at no distant 
date be presented to the world. We have now to 
announce that Emeritus-Professor Knight, who has been 
devoting his leisure, since he quitted the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, to literary work, has been 
collecting material for a monograph on Davidson. In this 
work Prof. Knight has the assistance and interest of 
several of the erudite Aberdonian’s friends in America, 
and of Mr. Morrison Davidson, who, we believe, will 
supply a chapter relating to the early years of his brother. 
Dr. Knight, however, does not expect to have the bock 
ready for some time yet. 


It is rather remarkable that the best of Charles Cotton’s 
poetry should have been out of print for a couple of 
centuries. One would have supposed that bis association 
with Izaak Walton would have saved his verse from so 
long an oblivion. He was not always clean, but on that 
account no generation can j ustly be too indignant. As no 
publisher has thought well on his own account to reprint 
Cotton’s best verse we are glad to hear that it is proposed 
to lie done privately, and at a reasonable cost to subscribers. 
Those who are interested in the matter may apply for a 
prospectus to Mr. J. R. Tutin, Great Fcncote, Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 


Tins week Darwin’s “Origin of Species” may be 
bought for sixpence in an unabridged form. The 
publishers are the Rationalist Press Association, of whose 
ten reprints nearly 400,000 copies luive been sold. The 
success of these cheap reprints of solid literature is, on 
the whole, very encouraging. 
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In the current “ Fortnightly Review ” Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson has an enthusiastic, but just, appreciation of 
Stevenson. We are not by any means sure, but this is 
by the way, that realism was so strongly in flood when 
Stevenson arose to stem it with romance as Mr. Watson 
supposes. Balzac, whom Mr. Watson derives from our 
Richardson and Fielding, was a realist almost by accident, 
and he certainly sometimes worked in pure romance; 
Thackeray, too, was a realist only when the mood took 
him. But there is no reason why realism should not go 
hand in hand with romance; we use realism in a proper 
sense and not with the gloss which misuse has put 
upon it. In the following passage we are entirely with 
Mr. Watson:— 

I think it was Sir. Quiller-Conch who confessed that lie had 
„ in his youth been over-fond of Stevenson, but, like l’rinee 
Hal, " being awake he did despise himself”—or rather, to put 
it nicely, in his maturer years he found Stevenson too 
Corinthian for him. With me the course has been just the 
opposite—whereas! under-valued Stevenson in my salad days, 
I grow to admire his style more and more with the thinning 
of my hair. English writers have been charged by foreign 
critics with neglect of style, and so far as that accusation 
applies to modem authors, it is well founded. Thackery very 
often wrote with his elbow, and Dickens was almost as slip¬ 
shod. Put it was not true of our classical writers of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it is to 
[ these that Stevenson made a reversion. On that plea alone, 
and because he thereby set a bright example of painstaking 
and brilliant writing, Stevenson has earned our gratitude. 

•i When he arrived he found the majority of literary aspirants 
smudging their foolscap with sloppy writing; when he 
left he bequeathed a tradition of careful, fastidious English to 
his contemporaries. 

Mr. Watson, of course, goes a little too far; there were a 
few writers, even literary aspirants, who did not “ slop,” 
but in the main he is right. 


Bibliographical. 

We are to have, it seems, a fresh collection of the verse of 
Lord de Tabley, with, I gather, a certain number of 
hitherto unpublished pieces. The tendency nowadays is 
to the celebration of a poet in this fashion, and undoubtedly 
it is useful to have the larger part, if not the whole, of a 
poet’s work within the limits of one binding. Otherwise, 
I daresay most of us were and are satisfied with the two 
companion volumes of “ Poems Dramatic and Lyrical ” by 
Lora de Tabley issued in 1893 and 1895. They were 
handy and pleasing to the eye, and the selection had the 
author’s supervision and sanction. Since then wo have 
had his “ Orpheus in Thrace, and Other Poems,” edited 
by Elizabeth Lady Leighton-Warren, and produced two 
years ago. His Lordship’s reputation as a poet has rather 
obscured bis miscellaneous literary work, such as the 
“ Essay on Greek Federal Coinage ” (1863), “ On Some 
Coins of Lycia and the Lycian League” (1863), the 
“ Guide to the Study of Book Plates ” (1880), and “ The 
Flora of Cheshire ” (1899). His two novels, “ A Screw 
Loose ” (1868) and “ Ropes of Sand ” (1869), are not, I 
fear, in demand at Smith’s or Mudie’s. 

Christina Rossetti’s Poems also are to be brought within 
the dimensions of one volume, into which two will he 
compressed. These two are the “ Poems ” which appeared 
in a new and enlarged edition in 1890-91, and the “New 
Poems, hitherto unpublished or uncollected,” which came 
out in 1896. In this case we are promised “ the Complete 
Poems,” and one cannot but hope that the edition will be 
definitive. For the “ memoir ” which is to precede the 
poems, and the notes which are to follow them, Mr. 
William Rossetti, who is to provide them, should have a 
multiplicity of material, despite the large measure of 
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biographical and bibliographical detail which has already 
been made public. 

The “ Crabbe ” of Canon Ainger and the “ Fanny 
Burney ” of Mr. Austin Dobson, in the “ English Men of 
Letters ” series, are evidently within measurable distance 
of issue. The latter will be welcomed with especial 
fervour, for it will supply the immemorial “ felt want.” 
Not only does Miss Burney deserve a place in the series, 
but she needs a biographer. We have, of course, her 
‘‘Diary and Letters” (first published in 1S42 46, and 
reprinted in 1891), and we have the memoirs of Dr. 
Burney (1832), with a heap of contemporary matter. But 
that is not enough; the present-day reader wants this all 
sifted for him and reduced to chronological order, and 
that is what Mr. Dobson is so eminently well-qualified to 
do. With regard to Crabbe, one has not quite the same 
feeling, for the “ Life ” by his son (reprinted with the 
Poems in 1901) and Mr. Kebbel’s monograph in the 
“ Great Writers ” series (1886) seem to meet the case 
sufficiently well. But of course Canon Ainger’s work will 
be read with interest and added with pleasure to one’s 
bookshelves. 

The verse of the late Mr. Joseph Skipsev, though 
some of it was printed in 1859, appears to have first 
come before the reading public, in book form, in 1862, 
when his “ Poems, Songs, and Ballads ” were issned. 
In 1864 came “ The Collier Lad, and Other Poems,” 
and in 1871 another volume of “Poems.” Seven 
years later came his “Book of Miscellaneous Lyrics,” 
of which a new and revised edition were brought out 
in 1881. Next we had “Carols from the Coal Fields” 
(1886), with a biographical note from the pen of R. S. 
Watson. “Songs and Lyrics, Collected and Revised,” 
were published in 1892, and since that date their author 
had been silent. He figures, of course, in the Valhalla 
provided by Mr. Alfred Miles in “ Poets and Poetiy of the 
Century” (in the volume “Kingsley to Thomson ’). He 
would seem to have been the first editor of Messrs. Walter 
Scott’s “ Canterbury Poets,” to which he contributed 
selections from the poetry of Bums, Blake, Shelley, and 
Poe, in each case with a prefatory note—all four volumes 
appearing in 1885. 

Among the new volumes of the “ Temple Classics ” will 
be Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” but the name of the 
translator chosen is not given in the briefer announce¬ 
ments. The latest version, apparently, was that of 
L. Gidley, published at Oxford in 1870; prior to that 
was the version added to Bohn’s Antiquarian Library in 
3847. Before that, again, came Stevens’s, revised by 
J. A. Giles, in 1840. Farther back than that we need 
not go. The Old English text was issued by the Early 
English Text Society in 1890. To the “ Temple Auto¬ 
biographies ” is to be added that of Hector Berlioz in a 
new translation. The version which has hitherto held the 
field is that by Rachel and Eleanor Holmes, published in 
two volumes in 1884. The narrative covers the ground 
between 1803 and 1865, including Berlioz’ visits to Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and England. 

A new edition of the “ Book of Ballads bv Bon 
Gualtier,” with a preface in which Sir Theodore Martin 
will tax his memory to say which of the Ballads were 
written by him and which by Aytoun, will be bonne 
bouehe indeed. Into how many editions have the Ballads 
run ? My own copy is part of the twelfth edition (with 
illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill) which 
appeared in 1874. 

A welcome announcement is that of the third and fourth 
volumes of Mr. W. J. Courthope’s “ History of English 
Poetry,” the publication of which began in 1895. I 
wonder if there would be a public for Warton’s “ History ” 
if it were re-issued. The latest edition of it, I fancy, was 
in four volumes. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


An Apostle of the Life Force. 

Man and Superman. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable.) 

In the witty and entertaining epistle “ To Arthur Bingham 
Walkley ” which stands for a preface to “ Man and 
Superman,” Mr. Shaw insists, not perhaps for the first 
time, upon the profound seriousness of his own attitude 
towards life. “You know me,” he says in effect to his 
public, “in the dual and, it might be thought, antagonistic 
capacities of a buffoon and a vestryman. Let me impress 
it upon you that it is the vestryman and not the other 
who is le vrai Shaw. The buffooning is a pretty knack, 
which serves to attract attention. I share it with Shake¬ 
speare and other romantic artists whom I do not take 
quite as seriously as I take Bunyan, Blake, Hogarth, 
Turner, Goethe, Shelley, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Ibsen, 
Morris, Tolstoy, and Nietzsche. But at heart the only kind 
of artist that I think it worth while to be is he who, 
like those I have named, identifies himself with the 
purposes of the world as he understands it.” 

This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose 
recognised by yourself as a mighty one ; the being thoroughly 
worn out before you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of 
ailments and grievances complaining that the world will not 
devote itself to making you happy. And also the only real 
tragedy in life is the being used by personally minded men 
for purposes which you recognise to Ire base. All the rest 
iB at worst mere misfortune or mortality ; this alone is misery, 
slavery, hell on earth, and the revolt against it is the only 
force that offers a man’s work to the poor artist, whom our 
personally minded rich people would so willingly employ as 
pandar, buffoon, beauty monger, sentimentalizer, and the like. 


Chaff apart, we are perfectly willing to take Mr. Shaw 
at his own valuation, the more so as it only serves to 
confirm the conviction which we very strongly hold, that 
of all forms of art comedy is one of the most serious, the 
comic poet essentially the philosopher who walks about 
seeing the world as it is, and, like Goethe in Matthew 
Arnold’s poem, striking his finger on the place, and 
saying: “Thou ailest here and here!" Merely as 
buffoonery, “ Man and Superman ” is as good as any¬ 
thing which Mr. Shaw has done. Omit the long dream- 
episode in the third act, which is confessedly an excrescence, 
and you get a most effective comedy, full of astonishingly 
clever satirical dialogue, and of whimsical and ingenious 
situations which betray the bom playwright. We 
sincerely trust that the Stage Society will see their way to 
producing it next season. And through all the sparkle 
and humour, the main dramatic intention reveals itself as 
what Mr. Shaw claims that it is, a philosophical one. 
He has saved us a great deal of trouble, and perhaps 
himself a great deal of misrepresentation, by becoming his 
own critic. In Ann Whitefield and Violet Robinson, and 
their ways with mankind, we see, through the medium of 
comedy, Mr. Shaw’s reading of the duel of sex. Accord¬ 
ing to this, it is woman, the romantic convention to the 
contrary notwithstanding, who takes the initiative. Ann 
is Everywoman, just as Don Juan in the older play was 
Everyman. And Juan is now no longer the pursuer but 
the pursued, the victim, even with his eyes open and 
against his will, of the irresistible “ Life Force ” which 
works through woman, and urges her on to the 
perpetuation of her kind:— 

Don Juan has come to birth as a stage projection of the 
tragic-comic love-chase of the man by the woman ; and my 
Don Juan is the quarry instead of the huntsman. Yet he is 
a true Don Juan, with a sense of reality that disables con¬ 
vention, defying to the last the fiat which finally overtakes 
him. The woman’s need of him, to enable her to carry on 
Nature’s most urgent work, does not prevail against him until 
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his [resistance gathers her energy to a climax at which sh» 
dares to throw away her customary exploitations of the con¬ 
ventional affectionate and dutiful poses, and claim him by 
natural right for a purpose that far transcends their mortal 
' personal purposes. 

This statement, then, of the way in which the Life 
Force, as he sees it, accomplishes its aim of keeping the 
race going, is Mr. Shaw’s criticism of life, the meaning 
of his comedy. And how then does the Superman, 
whatever the Superman may be, come in? Well, as a 
matter of fact, be does not, in any effective way, so far 
as the play itself goes. Mr. John Tanner, the object of 
Miss Ann Whitefield’s love-chase, believes in him and 
talks about him and dreams about him, but Mr. Tanner’s 
views do not succeed in modifying the manifestations 
of the Life Force. But, to make amends for this, he 
figures largely in the dedicatory epistle, and in the 
“Revolutionist’s Handbook ” which is printed as an 
appendix, and is understood to be the systematic expression 
of Mr. Tanner’s philosophy, and also in the stage- 
directions, the full value of which as mediums for 
theoretical disquisitions has now been realised by Mr. 
Shaw. It need hardly be said that to every thinker 
his own Superman, and that, while to Nietzsche the 
Superman is a combination of the tiger and the satyr, with 
an active hatred for Christianity, and while to Mr. H. G. 
Wells he is a kind of glorified civil engineer, to Mr. Shaw 
he is not altogether unlike a vestryman with the ideals 
of a Bunyan. He is actually to be brought about by 
“ the old method of trial and error,” but it is clear that 
he will be an extremely ethical person, even if his ethical 
conceptions differ very considerably from those now 
current. He “will snap his saperfingers at all Man’s 
present trumpery ideals of right, duty, honour, justice, 
religion, even decency, and accept moral obligations 
beyond present human endurance.” In Mr. Shaw’s 
case, one gathers, the illusion of the Superman has grown 
up out of the disillusion of progress. Mr. Shaw is a 
disappointed reformer, living in a period of reaction. 
He Has come to see that the world is not advancing, as 
our grandfathers hoped, by the development of institu¬ 
tions to the perfectibility of man. Democracy has not 
brought about the millennium. The discovery of a 
drainage-system in the palace of Minos has borne it 
in upon him that even modem sanitary science does 
not necessarily bear within it the immediate promise 
and potency of a renewed golden age. He might have 
quoted that grave doubt of Mommsen’s whether the world 
has ever really been so happy since as it was under the 
beneficent sway of the Antonines. And so, at odds with 
progress, Mr. Shaw turns to the Superman. Here, he 
reasons, is the Life Force working through the blind sexual 
instincts towards the perfect man. How can man better 
contribute towards his own destiny than bv striving to 
accelerate this working, and turning what has been an 
unconscious process into a conscious one ? Progress has 
failed him : he must be bom again, and, as Mrs. Poyser 

S ut it, “ bom different.” Therefore, if we understand 
tr. Shaw aright, he proposes first of all to sweep away 
those obstacles to the free operation of the Life Force which 
the inequalities set up by the conventions of property and 
marriage at present interpose, and then to initiate a series 
of experiments in breeding, in the hope of discovering 
the Superman by “ the old method of trial and error.” It 
is a generous aspiration, full of the child-like optimism 
which is the true stuff of which reformers are made. 
But before Mr. Shaw sets out upon the rather wholesale 
course of rebuilding the world nearer to the heart’s desire 
which he indicates, we should like to point out to him 
that the success of his scheme all depends upon the 
initial assumption that the Life Force, as manifested in the 
sexual instinct, is, as a matter of fact, aiming at the pro¬ 
duction of a perfect man at all; and that of this there is 
no evidence whatever. Biology teaches that it is the end 
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of the Life Force—pardon the teleological way of putting 
it!—to secure the permanence of life : but for perfect life, 
in the wholly human and ethical sense which Mr. Shaw 
attaches to the term, there is no room in the formula. 
Biologically, ethics are a luxury and not a necessity. Life 
• would continue without them, and that it would be a 
bestial life is a matter to which, so far as one can tell, the 
Life Force is indifferent. So long as Man is kept going, his 
goodness or happiness are no more to the Force than those 
of the woolly rhinoceros or the Arctic flea. His ideals 
only become a matter of concern when they rise or sink to 
a point which threatens the extinction of the species. And 
of course this has never happened. Further, Mr. Shaw’s 
doctrine implies that the most important element in the 
production of moral ideals and moral character is breeding. 
This is very doubtful. Breeding has something to say to 
it; but tradition, education, imitation — in a word, 
environment—infinitely more. It is by these that the 
Superman, if he is to come at all—of which there is no 
assurance—must be developed. 


A Teacher. 

A Memoir or Anne Jemima Clough, First Principal of 
Newnham College. By her Niece, Blanche Athena 
Clough. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 

On this new edition of the memoir of Miss Clough by her 
niece we need not specially comment in regard to its 
qualities. The plan of giving an outline of each special 
period in Miss Clough’s life, and then supplementing it 
by extracts from her journal or the memories of friends, is 
workmanlike but inartistic. Boswell’s skilful interweaving 
of Johnson’s letters in Johnson’s life is the ideal, but only 
possible to an accomplished hand. And the memoir 
generally partakes of this sober, practical character, claim¬ 
ing no kindred with literature. But it has much interest, 
for those who will observingly distil it out. From the 
recollections of friends one gets some' real conception of 
Miss Clough in her later life, and from her own hand a 
still more vivid idea of her in her early years. The story 
of her life is simple and straightforward. The daughter of 
a sanguine, fair-haired, blue-eyed father, rash, obstinate, 
adventurous, and careless in his business transactions, 

. practical and with no love for books; of a dark, tall, stately 
mother, idealistic and religious, worshipping duty and 
heroic men; she was bred in the South American town of 
Charleston. Removing to Liverpool when she was about 
sixteen, she fell under the domination of her brother, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet, and of a precocious passion 
for teaching girls—inspired by her brother, her niece 
thinks, though she gives no reason for the opinion. She 
began to teach girls in the Liverpool schools; and it 
became a passion which determined all her after-life. 
Removed to Ambleside, she still organised classes. 
Deprived of both her parents, and forced to live with 
others in the North of England, she struck out a scheme 
of lecture classes for the higher education of women, 
which, starting from Manchester, rapidly spread to 
Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, and finally Newcastle, resulting 
in the formation of the North of England Council. Its 
success caused a memorial to Cambridgo University, praying 
for the institution of special lectures for women. A lecture 
committee was formed at Cambridge, headed by Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, and lectures were thrown open to women. 
The increase of outside students compelled the establish¬ 
ment of a house of residence for women at Cambridge, 
and Miss Clough was invited by Prof. Sidgwick to become 
its principal. That house developed into Merton Hall; 
and finally the growth of residents necessitated the 
erection of a special building for them—Newnham College. 
As the principal of Newnham College, Miss Clough 
became one of the best-known names in connection with 


the higher education of women. In that culminated her 
life and her life-work. 

Such is a brief account of what this woman did—a 
remarkable work enough. What she wap, that she came 
to do it—this is what concerns us. Let us consider the 
Alpha and Omega of her, the first and the last. And let 
us, for sufficient reason, take the end before the beginning. 
We are given many pictures of the Newnham Principal, 
and they show us a singularly attractive, contradictory, 
and almost pathetic figure. A woman with flashes of an 
originally impetuous and dominative temper breaking 
out at moments from an habitual restraint, to her own 
smouldering after-remorse ; tenacious and assertive of 
will, yet so timid and hesitant in manner (the result of 
an introspective nature breeding social self-consciousness 
and awkwardness) as to suggest a superficial impression 
of deficient character. Therewithal no egotistic lack of 
sympathy, such as commonly accompanies introspection, 
but a singularly sympathetic power of interesting herself 
in the most various and innumerable individual character— 
divining and interesting herself in it without sharing it. 
When she first became Principal she made mistakes. 
Accustomed to deal with girls socially below her, over 
whom she could exercise a certain admitted authority, she 
was afraid of these girls who, out of school, were her 
social equals, and used to a certain independence. Says 
one of them:— 

I lxiliovo we were all linrd-working and well-intentioned, 
hut during that first year there was a good deal of friction 
between Miss Clough and some of us. I think we were almost 
entirely to blame, and I never cease to be astonished at our 
want of appreciation in those days. Wo did not really 
understand her at all. I believe if she had had more 
weaknesses and limitations, we should have liked her better. 
Wo failed to see the great outlines of her character, her 
selflessness, her strong purpose, her extraordinary sympathy. 
She had some obvious faults of manner, and these we did see 
and probably exaggerated. She did not dress well or walk 
well, and she had a certain timidity and irresoluteness. The 
venture of women’s education in Cambridge was a new one: 
she was, I think, a little afraid of us, and did not know what 
we might do next. She had not had much to do with girls of 
our age before, and perhaps she treated us too much like 
schoolgirls. She did not quite enter into our notions of fun ; 
perhaps she took things a little too seriously, and so she did 
not gain our full confidence in those early days. And then, 
we lived too much together. I believe we should have 
appreciated her more if we had not been obliged to be so 
constantly with her. 

With a more collegiate and less domestic life things 
bettered; the girls had distance to take in her real 
kindness and minute care for them. She was the reverse 
of a “ new woman.” She records that her girls “ tried 
croquet and cricket; they happily could not do cricket.” 
We should not startle nowadays at girls who played 
cricket. She had the wisdom “to be silent about what 
happened” while she was feeling her way with these 
students. They learned to perceive her kindness. One 
of them records :— 

There was nothing one was interested in that did not 
interest her. ... I well rememljer how she used to 
inquire about my father and mother and sisters and brother, 
and how she used to recollect what I had told her about 
them, and was always ready to take up the subject of my 
personal concerns just where I had left it. 

When this same girl was crippled for work by ill-health. 
Miss Clough was always devising little messages and 
other trifles to employ her, and make her feel herself of 
use. When another girl was leaving early in the morning, 
the Principal was anxious the servant should not lose her 
rest by waiting on the girl; but herself appeared in the 
morning with a basket of strawberries, and—“My dear, 
I thought it would be nice for you to have some straw¬ 
berries for your journey.” A student revisiting the 
college after eleven years was met by Miss Clough “ with 
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a surprised and disappointed face.” “Why, my dear, 
you always used to be late for breakfast,” she exclaimed, 
“ so I old them to keep so-and-so hot for you till nine 
o'clock.” Yet an American girl Baid that, though she 
disobeyed her father and mother on principle, she could 
not disobey Miss Clough. This woman had a strong 
latent determination, which got its own way at last. The 
timidity was a superficial thing, a social gaucherie. She 
was certainly too busy about detail, not free from the 
fussiness of “ old maids." She hated new-womanliness ; 
but her way of opposing it was characteristic, reminding 
one of the stories about St. Philip Neri. If a girl wore 
her hair in a fringe, Miss Clough would push it aside, 
with—“ I like to see your forehead.” Another girl had 
horrified her by defending knickerbockers for women. 
She appeared before the Principal in a long, handsome 
cloak. Miss Clough took hold of it. “ What a nice 
cloak you’ve got, my dear! Much nicer than knicker- 
boekere.” 

The girl who developed into this woman is shown with 
remarkable intimacy in the diary of her early years. The 
minuteness of this diary itself shows a nature more intro¬ 
spective and apart (despite her external activities of 
teaching) than is quite wholesome for any one. But it is 
a carious and very interesting document of youthful 
feminine character. Her temper is a subject she often 
laments: she was then awkward in social intercourse, and 
forced herself with difficulty to call on the parents of the 
girls she was teaching in Liverpool (to that teaching we 
referred in the outset of our article). When Bhe was 
sixteen, one of her female friends wrote to her that “ she 
was certainly more gentle in spirit than in manner. ” When 
“ the children know me, and speak my name,” it was 
“ delicious to me, and more worth than a thousand 
praises.” She records:— 

I have got a great deal of indolence to conquer, vacancy of 
mind, bad thoughts of various kinds, thinking too much of 
myself and all I do, and of the faults and failings of others. 

. . . I must not mind being thought ill of. 

On such themes much of her journal enlarges, and on 
her lack of expression, which she never overcame; being 
both in speech and management the most immethodical of 
beings. Vanity and inward self-sufficiency were among 
the things she combated. She began teaching that she 
might give the girls “ a knowledge of the world they 
lived in”—a knowledge to be given by a girl of sixteen! 
“ IIow grand it would be if 1 could have a season at the 
Wellington Room balls! I would carry myself very high 
... in short, cut a regular flash.” But these thoughts 
are followed by their antidote. Then, too:— 

I sometimes tliink about marriage. I don’t know how I 
should like it. I believe, in truth, T don’t enre about it, but 
1 do think of it sometimes, and there is a vast deal of 
nonsense in my heart, too. 

That often recurs, always with like frankness, and 
always severely qualified as “ nonsense.” Doubtless she 
did not really “ care about it,” and there was little danger 
for a girl to whom the natural longing for love was 
“ nonsense,” a thing to be suppressed. Once she says, 
frankly, that she feels she could love greatly. But her 
ideas of love were too severe and elevated for any likely 
practical result. It is such girls who never marry, never 
meeting their exacting ideal. She had no true love of 
literature, though a thirst for learning. She is always 
virtuously “ mastering ” this poet or author. She is fond 
of Wordsworth—and Cowper. The juxtaposition has a 
world of suggestion. Evidently she looks on poetry with 
n mere ethical eye. At the lakes she tersely mentions 
iliat she met “ Greaves, the guide, a widow at Buttermere, 
Mrs. Nicholson, some children, Arthur’s pupils, Bradley, 
Church, Fisher, Bastard, Gibson. Saw Wordsworth and 
Miss Martineau.” For all she says, Wordsworth was no 
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more to her than Greaves the guide, or the “ widow at 
Buttermere.” She read at Grasmere—“ ‘ Life in Dale- 
carlia,’ by Miss Bremer; ‘ The Betrothed,’ an Italian 
work; Emerson’s Essays; some of Wordsworth; * The 
Rose of Tistelon’ ; some pieces out of the ‘ Prospective 
Review ’; part of Blanco White’s Life; some little of 
Tennyson.” A miscellaneous and colourless list, showing 
just a virtuous desire to “master” things. Manzoni, 
clearly, is to her just “ an Italian work ”; and out of them 
all, what impressed her? Emerson, Tennyson?—Blanco 
White and the “Prospective Review”! they had “a 
tremendous effect” on her; for they took her on the 
practical, prosaic, religious—or anti-religious—side, which 
is strongest with the “ serious ” Englishwoman. We 
wish we could further follow this singularly candid diary 
of a developing girl. But enough has been quoted to 
suggest what she overcame, and something of what she 
developed, before she blossomed into the kindly supervisor 
of girls, and the steadfast apostle of that higher female 
education the lack of which she had felt in her youth. 


“ Love One Another." 

The Dowkhodors. By Joseph Elkinton. (Philadelphia: 

FerriB and Leach.) 

The account of any spiritual belief possessed of sufficient 
vitality for martyrdom, is inevitably interesting. It 
carries the reader into the atmosphere of invisible forces, 
and of the one indestructibly alluring subject — the 
mystery of the soul and the future life. There is no man, 
however material or healthy, who is not vaguely affected 
by this problem of something outside and sequent to 
earthly existence. While to the majority—the old, the 
sick, the delicate, and the temperamentally spiritual—its 
interest is incalculable. Once let physical vigour decline, and 
something arise to give meaning to the tragic rapidity of 
life, it becomes,in nine cases out of every ten, an imperative 
necessity. The subject then of any strongly operative 
faith becomes one of singular absorption. Apart from 
the sense of beauty conveyed by any genuinely spiritual 
behaviour, there is usually the half sub-conscious hope of 
further personal enlightenment. The chance of striking 
individually a spark of light from the flame of another’s 
fierce conviction is seldom totally absent from the reader 
dealing with religious dissents or abnormal communities. 

The history of the Powkhobors, told by Mr. Elkinton, 
is worth reading. From beginning to end it is pervaded 
by the almost fragrant emanation of fine and simple 
conduct. The Dowkhobors, however mistaken in certain 
of their religious interpretations, have certainly absorbed 
with an almost passionate intensity Christ’s precept, 
“ Love one another.” In Russia, and in Canada, every¬ 
body who has had acquaintance with them testifies equally 
to their immutable gentleness, courtesy, and forbear¬ 
ance. It seems as if a cheerful sweetness was the principal 
characteristic of the Dowkhobors. We find this not only in 
the statements of the various officials and friends who dealt 
with them on their arrival in Canada, but in the abundant 
photographs with which Mr. Elkinton 'a book is enriched. 
The faces have almost without exception a look of frank¬ 
ness and gaiety. The expressions of both men and women 
are quite peculiarly intelligent and kindly. 

The Dowkhobors, or spirit wrestlers, are, however, not 
actually the propounders of a new religion. They are 
merely a people who interpret some of the doctrines of 
Christ literally. ' Their deviations from orthodoxy consist 
in a refusal to bear arms, and so kill their fellow men, in 
their communal tenure of land and property, in their 
vegetarianism, and in their refusal to register births, 
deaths, and marriages. Their arguments on these latter 
points are primitive and unconvincing. The Dowkhobors 
are Russian peasants, and their grasp of legislative 
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questions is at present, owing partly to their want of 
education and partly to their Russian experiences, of the 
most feeble nature. In Canada, where they have emigrated, 
their refusal to register was tendered on the ground that 
a marriage, for instance, cannot become legal— 

because it is recorded in a police register, and a fee of two 
dollars paid for it. On the contrary we believe that such 
recording and payment annuls marriage and breaks up its 
real legality. We believe that the real legislation of a 
marriage union is brought about freely as a result of pure 
feeling, of a mutual moral affection between men and women. 

Upon this point of registration, in spite of tbe considera¬ 
tion and patience shown by the Canadian government, no 
satisfactory arrangement has as yet been arrived at. It 
is hoped, however, that with education the Dowkhobors, 
who in other respects are ideal colonists, being scrupu¬ 
lously clean, honest, and laborious, will come to regard 
those minor concessions as spiritually insignificant 
relinquishments. 

It is the more likely as the great and central idea of 
the Dowkhobors is an affirmation that the spirit lies 
essentially within, and that only the goodness springing 
from the individual heart is of any efficiency. Complicated 
forms and dogmas they discard. Praise and blame are 
equally absent from their methods. The first is not used 
because both vanity and self-consciousness canker holiness, 
and evil they are too tender to regard with anything but 
pity. As a writer who knows them expressed in a 
letter:— 

Therefore there are no vain actions, as nobody will praise 
them; there are no actions from fear of censure on the port 
of the brethren as, no one will blame them; there are no 
actions out of blind submission to the majority, as no one 
either expects or demands anything from another. 

The same writer was in one of their huts in Russia when 
the news came of a Dowkhobor, tortured for refusal to 
bear arms, who, unable to bear the agony, had consented 
to serve. Their instant attitude was purely one of sorrow 
and sympathy. “ Dear lad, he had to bear much pain.” 
All expressed compassionate regret, insisting upon the 
sensitiveness of his nature, upon his youth, and the 
intolerable suffering home. No idea of blame appeared to 
■enter into their thoughts. 

Mr. Elkinton’s book gives both an account of their 
'-Canadian experiences and their history from the beginning 
in Russia, where a long series of martyrdoms dragged off 
in excess of pain all that was feeble or superficial in the 
• doctrines they were not only prepared to live by, but, if 
necessary, to endure any horrible death for. 

From a literary point of view Mr. Elkinton’s book lacks 
■ skill in construction. The reader seems a little to wander 
backwards and forwards over the ground. But the writing 
is temperate and clear, and the interest of the subject is 
in itself considerable. A religion which has made from 
the raw material of Russian peasants a sect in which 
- cleanliness is a form of holiness, and in which both cruelty 
and any form of melancholy are equally absent, cannot 
but possess some inward force worth reckoning with. 
The proceeds from the sale of Mr. Elkinton’s book are not 
to be reaped by the author himself, but are to be given 
for the needs of the Dowkhobors in Canada. These seem 
to be very great, the unfortunate people having left 
Russia in a state bordering upon destitution. 


Mind and Matter. 

The Law of Mental Medicine. By Thomas Jay Hudson. 
(Putnam’s. 6s.) 

Oer author has already written a volume, called the “ Law 
of Psychic Phenomena,” which is approaching its sixtieth 
thousand; and in the present book, which is described in 
a sub-title as “ the correlation of the facts of psychology 
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and histology in their relation to mental therapeutics,” he 
ranges over a wide and boundless field, which includes 
such subjects as “the laying on of hands,” “ the duplex 
mental organism,” and “ thought transference by ants and 
bees by means of physical contact.” We can find only 
two ways of reviewing a book which begs the question on 
its first page, and never returns to it. One iB ridicule, 
and the other is an attempt to outline the first principles 
of this fascinating subject as they are now known. 

The writer builds upon what he well calls the great 
work of the late Dr. Hack Tuke (one of the first alienists 
of last century), which is entitled “ The Influence of the 
Mind upon the Body.” We have a copy of this book now 
before us, and will endeavour to elucidate some ot its 
facts, aided by the recollection of conversations with its 
late author, and by the most recent advance in psychology. 
Dr. Hudson, of course, is a believer in the mind as an 
entity that informs and controls the whole body; “ no 
power in the universe can do more than energise the 
mental organism that is the seat and source of health 
within the body ’’: “ the subjective mind is the power 
that controls the functions, sensations and conditions of 
the body.” His argument is based upon an hypothesis 
which, it is a surprise to learn, “ is now very generally 
accepted by scientists.” It is that man has two minds, 
“objective” and “subjective,” the first of which the 
“ savants of the Society for Psychical Research ” call 
“supraliminal,” and the second, “subliminal.” There is 
no evidence that any of these striking terms correspond 
with facts, but it is taken for granted that there is nothing 
in them that is in dispute. The “ Recent Discoveiy of a 
Primary Intelligence below the Threshold of Normal 
Consciousness,” coupled with the fact that there is a 
“ mental energy that actuates every fibre of the body,” 
leads to the conclusion that “ material remedies, when they 
are not in themselves positively injurious, are good and 
legitimate forms of suggestion.” Quinine, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, cures malaria, in being a “ legitimate form of 
suggestion ” to the parasite which causes the disease that 
it had better die—which it forthwith does. 

The book, whilst exceedingly entertaining, is crammed 
with mis-statements on matters of fact; at which, reading 
the list of the “ principal works ” consulted by the author, 
we do not wonder. These include works on anatomy and 
physiology, Lord Avebury on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, the 
late Dr. Hilton’s admirable but badly-named lectures on 
“ rest and pain," and many more, but no work on human 
psychology nor neurology. As for Dr. Hack Tuke’s work 
upon the “ fundamental facts ” on which this book is said 
by its author to be based, we can only say that no one 
could have been more astonished than Dr. Tuke himself at 
his interpreter’s conclusions. We would recommend Dr. 
Hudson to read any volume the gist of which might be 
expressed by “ the influence of the body on the mind,” 
the reverse of Dr. Tuke’s title. Such very necessary 
matter will be found in any treatise on psychology ot 
psychiatry—a word which we use for fear of hurting Dr. 
Hudson’s feelings. 

The truth is that “ hysterical ” or, better, “ functional ” 
disorders of the nervous system are daily becoming 
commoner in countries like France and America, which 
claims Dr. Hudson. It would take too long to consider 
why these troubles are concomitant with civilisation, but 
the fact must be faced. It is not a joke, and it does not 
involve any reflection upon the numberless unfortunate 
victims of these troubles. If we believed that Dr. Hudson’s 
book would be of any avail in helping to prevent or to 
cure this crescent evil, to which may he traced Christian 
Science, and so many other phenomena the records of 
which will suffice to make even the twentieth century 
somewhat ridiculous in the eyes of posterity, then we 
should welcome it as a practical boon, despite its inaccuracy 
and its poverty of logic. Unfortunately we cannot question 
that this is just as undesirable a book for an hysterical or 
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potentially hysterical person as could be; and its other 
readers—unless they be concerned publicly to estimate it 
—will not turn many pages. “ What I do strongly advise 
against,” says Dr. Hudson, “ is the common practice of 
reading, studying and inwardly digesting the popular 
literature on the subjects of disease ” ; “ the current stuff 
on those subjects is generally written by those who know 
least about them—often by cranks,” Ac. To all of which, 
notably in its immediate bearing, a hearty assent. The 
one remedy for these troubles, pace Dr. Hudson, is the 
treatment of Dr. Weir Mitchell, excellent novelist and 
world-famous physician; whilst they are to be prevented 
either by the entire reconstruction of society on a basis 
which could not well be anything but much less satis¬ 
factory than the present, or by the discovery—familiar to 
but doubtless plagiarised by Solomon—that education is 
the cardinal need of our day. In a right environment the 
child of healthy parents may defy hysteria; education is 
the provision of a right environment for the young or 
foolish by the mature or wise; it is not a matter of what 
shall be the accented syllable of one or other self¬ 
contradictory dogma—though we might be pardoned for 
thinking it so. 


Fiction. 

The Mettle of the Pasture. By James Lane Allen. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

At his best Mr. Allen is an inspired reader of Earth. 
Like the late Frank Norris, he acknowledges her as the 
mighty protagonist of the human drama. Kentucky 
hemp in “ The Increasing Purpose ” was only less impres¬ 
sive than Californian wheat in “ The Octopus,” for the 
reason that makes his talent so seductive ana so feminine. 
Mr. Allen is a sentimentalist publishing his ecstacy; he 
is a poet involved in his dream. He is charming 
because he is never aloof. He has only just trained 
himself to refrain from exclaiming “ 0! ” 

“ Hie Mettle of the Pasture ” is weaker than “ The 
Increasing Purpose” because its sentimentality is less 
successfully corrected by submission to the terrestrial 
basis. In point of style, however, it is an advance. Mr. 
Allen no longer loses syntax in undisciplined eloquence; 
he obeys the rhythm of his own pulse; he is consistently 
beautiful. 

The theme of his story is the effect on a pure and 
exceedingly proud girl’s mind of a confession which 
proves her lover to have been an ordinary blundering 
sensualist. She dismisses him only to learn when it is 
almost too late that her love is ineradicable and more 
compulsive than her moral fastidiousness. 

As “ the very curve of her neck implied generations of 
mothers who had valued grace,” Isabel, aristocratic, as 
perhaps only Americans can be, is felt to deserve a 
stainless partner; yet is the atmosphere of her indignant 
innocence a little too rarefied to permit the ordinary reader 
to breathe in it without fatigue. As one of the characters 
says, “ We can climb so high that we freeze.” The fact 
is that Mr. Allen has neglected the psychology of her 
situation through a delicate feminine reluctance to examine 
6exual relations. This we frankly consider a pity. 

Of several cleverly drawn characters perhaps the most 
striking is the ageless thrice-widowed grandmother of the 
heroine, who attacks her food “ with eager jabs and stabs,” 
and whose natural secretiveness was such that after a nap 
she instinctively “ looked down at the print of her head 
on the pillow and deftly smoothed it out," because “ she 
was careful to hide the traces of her behaviour.” One finds 
pleasant contrast in the maiden who tells her lover “ what 
a lovely red [his] ear is, seen against a clear sky ” ; for 
Mr. Allen shows how winsome silliness can be. Notable 


is the sketch of a perfect friendship between a bachelor 
professor and his sister, and there is poetic fuel with 
dramatic impossibility in the hero’s midnight colloquy 
with the portraits of his ancestors. “ You,” he said,- 
“who helped to make me what I am, you had the 
conscience and not the temptation. And you . . . you 
had the temptation and not the conscience. What does 
either of you know of me who had both?” 

Yet although “ he blew his candle out in the eves of 
that passionate face,” it was this young gentleman’s lot 
to prove “ the mettle of the pasture,” if not in Shake¬ 
spearean sense, at least in a way quite as difficult for a 
brave man of fleshly instincts who has been renounced by 
the woman he loves. 

Of the good pensees scattered through this story of 
broken, patched and repressed love we will quote a 
few 

If I had been . . . commissioned to design as my 

masterwork the world's Frieze of Love, it should have been 
one long array of marble shapes, each in pursuit of some one 
fleeing. 

I always defended because the State can punish only the 
accused, and the accused is never the only criminal. . . . 

The first criminal is the Origin of Evil. 

We have no evidence, as the old hymn declares, that [God] 
loves to move in a mysterious way. The entire openness of 
Nature and of the Creator—these are the new ways of 
thinking. ... It was the folly and the crime of all ancient 
religions that their priesthoods veiled them; whenever the 
veil was rent ... it was not God tliat men found 
behind it: it was nothing. 

Space cries “ Halt! ” but not before we find ourselves on 
excellent if slyly humorous terms with a book well worth 
reading. 


Jerusalem. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Jessie 

Brochner. (Heinemann. ,6s.) 

A header of “ Jerusalem ” would hesitate to call it a novel: 
the word would sound like au affront. This Swedish 
work of imagination is unquestionably not of deliberate 
manufacture. Vision and intuition went to the making 
of it, and though they did not make the whole they 
stamped upon it the mark of genius. 

It tells how a peasant community of Swedes experienced 
a religious revival which drove them to Palestine. One 
feels the wrench of their uprooting almost with a repetition 
of its pain, and then follows a masterly narrative of their 
disappointments and ultimate success as an independent 
mission at the polluted centre of the Christian legend. 
The most outstanding character of this prose epic (for 
such in fact it is) comes of a stock of farmers who have 
borne the adjective “Great” before their surname of 
Ingmar. His father was mean enough to postpone 
marriage with his sweetheart for a reason of economy 
till after the birth of her child, and great enough to 
marry her when she had served her term for killing it. 
He himself is mean enough to jilt his sweetheart in order 
to acquire his ancestral farm, which is the dowry of his 
bride. Yet his steps are guided; and after a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, where his astral body—so to call it—appears 
to help the Swedish colony in a time of peril, he returns 
the ardent lover of his wife, who, tortured by a horrible 
tradition, has been wilfully allowing her good name to 
be smirched to spare him the humiliation of fathering 
the babe she believes will be an idiot. 

The book is a weird and fascinating mixture of 
spiritualism and supemature with irony and realism. 
For instance, Gertrud, a schoolmaster’s daughter, dis¬ 
tracted by vindictive thoughts, receives a vision of Jesus 
near her Swedish home. In Jerusalem she is, however, 
deluded into mistaking for Jesus a dancing dervish—a 
teacher of humiliating contortions. She is crushed by her 
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error; but later on Bhe perceives a tremendous magic in bis 
“ great resemblance,” and takes from one gesture from 
him a determination to alter her whole life. 

The salient virtue of the book is the picture it gives of 
strong, brave men and women following their spiritual 
instincts with a sense of their divine origin. At least six 
of the characters are of a nobility so authentic as to be 
eloquent beyond rhetoric, and this nobility is never insipid. 
Of the beauty inherent in terror Selma Lagerlof is an 
unwearied painter, and she knows how to signalise 
the terror Dy the actions of her puppets. Take this 
passage:— 

They were oil silent, listening to the barking of the dog, 
which continued to run round and round the house. . . . 

The old man . . . closed the flue of the fireplace, then 

he put out the lights. 

“ No, no,” cried the girls, “ don’t put out the lights.” 

“I must do what is best for all of us,” said Strong 
Ingmar. . . . 

Then someone could not refrain from saying “ Now the dog 
has gone.” 

Without saying a word, Strong Ingmar stretched out his 
arm and struck the speaker on the mouth. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary example of our author’s 
faculty of terror is the description of the sunstroke which 
killed one of her colonists in Jerusalem. She images the 
sunray8 as huntsmen rushing out of ambush, bent on 
subtle slaughter, and they are not less uncanny than the 
unseen ravagers of the forest against whom Strong Ingmar 
fortified his house with silence and darkness. 


Conjuror's House; By Stewart E. White. (Methuen. Cs.) 

The unities are so respected in this novel that, in effect, 
it is merely a stirring anecdote. Its motive power is the 
bitterness felt for the free trader by the ex-monopolists 
of Hudson’s Bay when their charter ran out. It is averred 
that in a certain district of Rupert’s Land, “ beyond the 
butternut,” where “ the shadows fall crimson across the 
snow,” the free trader who fell into the hands of the 
Company’s factor, was deprived of his arms and sent 
into the wilderness ostensibly to make “ La Longue 
Traverse,” but really to die of hunger and cold. 

Mr. White’s free trader is as gay and defiant as could 
be wished; his snatches of French song give quite an 
operatic air to the book. The factor is more fierce than 
dignified, and his daughter less obedient to him than she 
is pitiful and expansive. 

It cannot be said that the reader is ever much alarmed ; 
the scissors of Atropos are too obviously sheathed. The 
story yields a gentle pleasure, and perhaps—paradox 
though it sound — the most dramatic thing in it is 
Matthews waiting “faultlessly” at a table adorned with 
“white linen and glistening silver” in a “wilderness 
post ” six hundred miles “ from the nearest settlement.” 
Some carefully studied dialect and an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of a method of barter with Indians show the book to 
be stronger on its instructive than its artistic side. Mr. 
White’s missionary, who winks at crime in order that he 
may not be sent away from “ the work ” is, it is to be 
feared, hardly a caricature even in the present day. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Vagabond. Bt Frederick Palmer. 

An American story of love and adventure. When the 
hero became an orphan by the suicide of his father he 
decided to run away in pursuit of freedom and of “ a 
little girl with a mol$ on her chin,” whese name he did 


not know. This was in the days before the civil war, but 
we presently hear of the Southern Confederacy, and the 
vagabond appears as Captain Williams. The book is 
spiritedly written. The second part is largely concerned 
with the struggle of North and South. (Harper. Gs.) 

Barbara Winslow; Rebel. By Beth Ellis. 

A story of the days following Sedgemoor. Barbara is 
on the side of Monmouth, and the captaiu who wins her 
in the end is on the King's side. Incidentally we have 
various adventures and a trial with Jeffreys as judge. 
“ What! What! I am to be browbeaten, contradicted in 
my own court, am I ? What! You shall learn that the 
majesty of the law, the representative of our gracious 
sovereign, is not thus to be lightly answered.” A brisk 
story, on familiar lines. (Blackwood. Gs.) 

Lady Judas. By Frank Barrett. 

“ A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts.” In the first 
scene of the prologue we see Mr. Dudley St. John saunter¬ 
ing through a house “ to be let furnished for the season 
at twenty guineas a week.” But most of the things which 
Mr. St. John saw “ were too cumbrous for his purpose, 
which was simply robbery.” Then follows a marriage and 
all manner of adventures. A book for holiday reading at 
the seaside, when the town house is empty. (Chatto. Gs.) 

Eileen. By Lucas Cleeve. 

A domestic story by the author of “Anglo-Americans.” 
When Sir Reggie made the acquaintance of Eileen at the 
bazaar she struck him as “ one of the daintiest produc¬ 
tions of nature he had ever seen.” After their marriage 
we hear that Eileen “ devoured novels when she was 
alone, especially on the sex question.” A somewhat 
morbid study of matrimonial infelicity closing on a note 
pf sentiment—“for dear baby’s grave was the eml of 
trouble and not the beginning.” (Long. Gs.) 

Bungay of Bandiioo. By Curtis Yorke. 

The hero of this “ episode ” is a socialist agitator, who 
desired to see life” from the toff's point of view,” in order 
to collect material for his lectures in Hyde Park. When 
Lady Weston dropped her opera glasses on the head of a 
man in the pit Bungay witnessed the accident from the 
gallery and saw in it his opportunity. His introduction 
to society was the price of his secret, and the story is 
concerned with certain engaging adventures which befel 
him as “Bungay of Uandtloo.” (Hurst and Blackett. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Prime Minister and By Carlton Dawe. 

Mrs. Grantham. 

A political novel, opening with an election scene in 
which the son of the Prime Minister is defeated by the 
hero of the story in a borough which had hitherto always 
returned the nominee of the Marlingtons. The action 
moves to St. Stephen’s, and is based upon a conventional 
plot which at last reveals the Prime Minister as the father 
of his political enemy. (Nash. Gs.) 

The Helions. By Frederick Charles. 

“ Or, The Deeds of Rio : a Political Comedy.” It opens 
thus: “The island of Jamaica, as nobody knows, lies 
somewhere in the Caribbean Sea; and Prineeville, the 
scene of this adventure, is the name of a town that 
flourished there in the nineteenth century.” The first 
chapter introduces us to the Custos Rotulorum, a dignitarv 
with the title of “ honourable,” and a habit of exclaiminlr 
“ dash my buttons.” The story is garrulous, light-hearted, 
and eatirical. (Simpkin, Marshall. 4s. Gd. net.) 
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Blackie's First Blackie’s First Blackie’s First 
Latin Course Latin Reader ! Greek Reader 


A Latin Book for Beginners. Based 
on Conversation throughout. By K. H. 
Scorr, B.A., and Frank Jo.ves, B.A. 
Is. 6d. 

THE SCHOOL WORLD seys:—“T hk most 
^^“jSJ^too^dooksopIOOT (Cliss'lra). 11 

“ There U one whtch may be said to mark a new 
epoch In the teaohing of Latin, and tbit mnet have 
the place o' honour A First Latin Conree,’ by Soott 

and Jonee (Blackle).-Tbie It quite the beat book 

hitherto published for beginners, and we venture to 
prophesy that this, or others written on the aune 
principle, will supersede all existing manuals." 

New 

Geometry 

For Beginners. Theoretical and Practical. 
Is. 6d. By Rawdon Robebts, B.Sc. 

Hr. C. Godfrey, Chief Mathematical Matter, Win- 

H h ~\ C L < 5 U **'; ,n lddm * the Conference of 
Head Masters of Preparatory Schools. Dec. 22nd, 1902, 
aaitl As to Euclid, or Euclid revised to meet the 
latest requirements, the only good book I have seen 
R ° berU * * New <*«ometry for Beginners’ 


I By R. A. A. BERE8FOUD, M.A. With 
I Coloured Frontispitcj and Sixty-seven 
Illustrations. Third Edition. ’ Cloth, 
la. 6d. 

“There are sixty-seven excellent illustrations; and 
these, together with large, bold type, are almost 
enough to persuade the small boy that Latin is play 
and not work.Excellent Reader In every way.” 

.... „ . „ —Literary World. 

Mr. Bere^ford s plan os a book has much to recom¬ 
mend it.”— The Journal of Education. 

“The type and the spacing of this Reader are 
admirable for a child’s text-book, and musr prod a oe u 
minimum strain on the eyes. The unthor’s part h . 
been equally well done. To teachers looking for a 8 
easy Reader this book can be recommended.”—Th 
Academy. e 


By R. A. A. Beresford, M.A., and R. N. 
Douglas, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 

2s. 

“The volume, with its good print, strong binding, 
and numerous illustrations, is one that head masters 
will be glad to t'ave. .... We wish it the success 
that it merits.”— The Journal of Education. 

*‘Tbe matter is interesting and well graduated. 
.... The illustrations are numerous. aoprupiUte, 
and exceptionally good. An uu usually promising 
First Book.”— Educational Times. 

. “The Greek it sound, the subjects are well chosen 
with a view to the forming of a useful aud pennantnt 
vocabulary, and the absence of notes is a dot tiled 

advantage.”—Athenaeum. 


Elementary Shilling 

Dictionary 


Graphs 

By K. B. Morgan, B.Litt., L.C.P. Is. 0d. 

Mr. Morgan's book provides a short, clear, interest¬ 
ing introduction to the study cf Graphs. It shows 
how Graphs may be employed in solving simple 
simultaneous and quadratic equations, and how the 
Graph corresponding to a given algebraic expression 
may b. described and vies r trta. It may be need with 
any book on Algebra at present in use in schools. 
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“ A marvel of ohvapnes*. Fancy a book of this 
type, consisting of four hundred and forty-eight pages, 
for a shilling! Why, the forty pages of appendices 
are worth it. Every boy and girl iu the upper classes 
of our schools should possess a oopy." — 

Schoolmaster. 
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“““•J n#e of 80,100,1 Norman L. Frazkr, B.A., Whitgift Grammar 


School, Croydon. With 12 Illustrations by A. Dudley, 220 pp. Cloth, 
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TALE8 FROM CHAUCER. 

Arrange for Children by C. L. Thomson’. With m»ny Illustrations and 
*>«Mgn« by M. Thomson. Cloth, JJO pp. Price Ss. 

PICTURE AIDS TO HISTORY TEACHING. 

HISTORICAL ALBUMS. 

In Paper oovers, ed. «ch. 

Theae Albums are Intended to be placed In the hands of the pupils as com¬ 
panions to whatever text-book in Buglish History may be used. Bach Atbum 
consi sts of sixteen pages, and oontains sixteen to twenty pictures takeu mainly 
from contemporary sources. 

_ London: HORACE MARSHALL A SON, 
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tecture. Parts III, and IV.— Social Life. Part V. -Monaments 
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THE LIFE OF THE STATE. 

By GEraldins Hodgson, Mistress of Method at University College, Bristol; 
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National Liberty. Cloth, 240 pp. Price 2s. fid. 

A USEFUL LITTLE FRENCH BOOK. 
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With Phonetic Transcript (Alphabet de l’Association Pbonetique Interna¬ 
tionale). Edited by VIOLET PARTINGTON, French Mistress at the Queen’s* 
College School. With over 60 Charming Piotures by A. M. Appleton. 
Cloth. I rice 2s. 
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phonetic transcript is printed opposite each poem, and the book serves equally 
well for those who teach French by means of phonetics and those who do not, 
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The Training of Teachers. 

As pedagogy is merely in the preceptual stage of its 
development, the best way of training teachers is a matter 
of great uncertainty. Education can point to no great 
revolutionising discoveries like physics with its Copernican 
system, like medicine with its germ theory. To convince 
oneself of this one need only read the biographies of 
famous educators or histories of educational opinion and 
theories. 

Where Aristotle stood we stand. “Here’s my son,” 
says the confiding father, “ educate him,” and the school¬ 
master who smilingly bows the father to the door knows 
in his soul that he lias undertaken a t ask beyond his powers. 
The object of teaching is not in dispute; although each 
educationist states it in his own way, few would deny that 
the schoolmaster’s work is to increase the communal good. 
The educated man is he who knows best how to use lib 
powers in the interests of society, or he is in the strict 
sense of the word an economist who buys in the dearest 
market and sells in the cheapest. But there is little profit 
in this definition-mongering. We still only partially 
know how to train up a child in the way he should go. 
Accordingly when public speakers talk fluently about the 
training of teachers, they are doing the State the dis¬ 
service of passing bad coin as good. How many realise 
that to-day, when the State has for the first time assumed 
the responsibility of organising primal and higher 
education, the supply of trained teachers is practically nil ? 

The training colleges on which the elementary schools 
rely for part of their staff are not in any real sense train¬ 
ing colleges at all: they are schools where the pupil- 
teachers prepare for examinations. It is true that some 
attempt is made in these institutions to teach a few 
unessential matters connected with teaching, hence their 
name; but most of the students’ time is occupied in the 
best colleges in working for the Arts’ examination of 
Loudon University. Members of school-boards, managers, 
public orators, clergymen and ministers have no knowledge 
of what happens inside a training college, and they are 
therefore quite unconscious that the word “ trained ” in 
this connection has merely verbal significance. Only the 
trained teacher knows what a farce his training was, and 
when one trained teacher meets another they must perforce 
both laugh. If the elementary teacher had been really 
trained we should see the fruits of his training to-day. 
Few men are less interested in education than he. 
Curiously enough, it is the untrained teacher of the 
secondary schools aided by the Teachers’ Guild, by 
the reports of the Board of Education, who has been 
working hard for the last ten or fifteen years to put 
pedagogy on a scientific basis. It is due to his efforts 
and his interest that there is now such a demand for 
pedagogic literature. Twenty years ago the teacher was 
put off with dreary manuals on method, chapters of which 
would deal unintelligently with the keeping of registers, 
the making of a time-table, discipline, and punishment, 
the instruction in the three It’s, and so on. 

No wonder that the books on method were hated, and 
that the last infirmity of the trained teacher is interest in 
education. A trained Board School teacher, who is one 
of the most successful crammers for the County Council 
Scholarship Examinations, on being asked by the present 
writer why be did not teach a certain subject on intelli¬ 
gent lines, replied that he found that it paid him better— 


his position depended on the number of pupils he passed— 
to do as he did, and that when he found the examiners 
setting intelligent questions he should alter his plan of 
campaign, but not before. Such a teacher is typical of 
a very large class. 

In one department of our school-work there has been- 
during the past decade an upward movement. The 
teaching of Froebel has been largely contributory to the 
establishment of kindergarten, with the result that the 
earliest years of childhood are spent happily, and if there 
is not much idea in the methods of work, the children at 
least thoroughly enjoy playing together, and in doing 
simple manual exercises. The National Froebel Union has 
been quietly supplying these infant schools with teachers 
who have some slight knowledge of Froebel’s principles, 
and an even slighter knowledge of the ordinary school 
subjects ; but, for all lhat, these teachers are all possessed 
with the idea that children ought not to be worried into 
doing things they do not like, and although there is room 
for improvement in all sorts of ways, yet such schools are 
a great gain on the dreary prison houses which not so 
very long ago our babies served in. 

Since our teachers in both public and primary schools 
do not know their work half well enough, and since this 
inefficiency is to a great extent due to their lack of right 
training, it is worth while to consider what sort of train¬ 
ing is likely to be most effective in helping us out of the 
educational mire in which we are sticking. 

Before admission to a training college is given the 
candidate should show competency in some province of 
learning, so that once in the college he can devote his 
whole time to pedagogy. As there is quite a good 
number of text-books dealing with educational theories it., 
will be superfluous for the professors in the college to 
lecture on these; the students will have their attention 
drawn to the best books ou the subject, and when 
they have read certain indicated portions they will 
discuss the subject of their reading with each other and 
with the professor. Occasionally a single' essay like 
Montaigne’s on the constitution and education of children 
might be distributed to students with the request that they 
should write in the margins annotations and criticisms. 
Such an exercise would train them in careful and 
thoughtful reading, in discovering inconsistencies, in 
distinguishing between demonstration and opinion, in 
showing how dependent an author is on his age. As a 
great part of a schoolmaster's time is taken up in pre¬ 
venting misapprehension and in explaining difficulties it 
is essential that the student in training should be con¬ 
tinually provoked to detect fallacies in reasoning to discuss 
them. 

Two hours at least should be allotted each day to criticism 
lessons. The professor will, instead of lecturing on the 
teaching of geometry, say, teach it himself to a class of 
boys in the presence of the students. And if such lessons 
are to have worth they must be in courses ; single specimen 
lessons are almost valueless. By such a course of lessons 
the students will learn how the facts of geometry may 
be found out by the students themselves, and how naturally 
one experiment in measuring and in calculation leads to 
another. After such a course the professor would invite 
criticisms and would himself ask questions: had they 
noticed any boys uninterested ? what parts of the lesson 
seemed difficult, and why ? in what respects had the lessons 
failed ? and so on. 

Other courses of lessons would be on French or German, 
history and literature, &c. Men who had made a special 
study of the best methods of teaching only would have 
access to the college. Every lesson would be followed by 
free discussion. Lessons also would be given, the object 
of which would be to test the principles of, say, Herbart’s 
pedagogic psychology—such lectures would have to be 
preceded by talks on experimental psychology; on symp¬ 
toms and causes of fatigue, on the way a child assimilates 
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new ideas, and on the value of manual exercises. How 
vivid would the work be in such an institution, how 
different from the dry-as-dust performances of the average 
lecturer in pedagogy. Each student would realise that 
it was his bounden duty to make some contribution, 
however, to the theory of education. 

Another very important branch of the college work 
would be the examination and criticism of current school¬ 
books. A good text-book is invaluable ; it should be 
nicely printed, pleasant to touch and sight, and its subject 
matter should be suggestive ia treatment, natural in 
sequence, and should be constructed as far as possible 
with the idea of inducing thought rather than of 
imparting knowledge. The advantage of this pre¬ 
liminary study of what constitutes a good school-book 
as distinguished from an ordinary text-book would be 
enormous in view of the quantities of rubbish which are 
annually shot down into the class-rooms by the schoolmaster’s 
orders. 

On leaving the college the student would receive a 
certificate stating simply that he had been in training for 
two years. Three years later he should receive his diploma 
provided that he shows himself competent to think out 
and to teach a course of ten lessons in some subject of his 
own choosing. Five years later he should have the title 
of Doctor conferred upon him by a University should he 
desire it, if during that time he has done any original 
research work in pedagogic psychology, or has written 
a school-book or a thesis dealing with some subject 
of school interest, or, as fortunately all men do not take to 
writing, he should be permitted to qualify for his doctorate 
by giving a series of lessons to students in training. 
Some of the students at the expiration of their two years’ 
training should be sent on travelling scholarships, and 
a few more should be taken on as assistants in a psycho¬ 
logical laboratory, which is very much needed for the 
developing of our knowledge of the mechanism of a child’s 
brain. 


“And Now What Remaineth ? ” 

What becomes of one’s schoolfellows, and what are their 

satisfactions in life? I met H- the other day, and 

we talked in the rapid groping way of boys meeting as 
men. He said he found little time to read, and I, who 
do little else, felt I was in like case. For between him 
who seldom opens a book, and him who seldom shuts one. 
no great gulf is fixed. The one reads little but with 
zest, the other reads much—without it. I wish to think 
nobly of even a reviewer’s soul, but how often can he 
nourish it privately on books while his brain is a clearing¬ 
house of new publications, multitudinous, multi-various? 
I once found a bachelor merchant sitting stiff to his 
cloth-covered table, in a parlour in which not an object 
was displaced, steadily mealing it alone on a volume of 
Boswell's Johnson, and I have never forgotten it. The 
other day I was reading Sir Henry Holland’s “ liecollec- 
tions did I say reading?—dipping like a speculative 
drake—and found the great London physician finishing 
liis third reading of the Odyssey, and passing on to the 
“Wasps” of Aristophanes; transcribing, too, into a 
common-place book, already holding extracts, some 

lines from the “ Andromache ” of Euripides. He read Latin 
and Greek authors on alternate dayp, were it but for ten 
minutes, and, carrying the classics with him in his carriage, 
found no difficulty in passing at once from the sorrows 
of Iphigenia to the ailments of Lady Yere de Vere, and 
from Horace and Lucretius to the men of wit or learning 
who were his patients. He remarks, with pleasing 
candour, that the life of a West-end [physician abounds 
with cases which demand little thought or solicitude, and 


are “ best relieved by a frequent half-hour of genial 
conversation.” How modestly he explains, almost excuses, 
his occupation with two poems on the dog—the Cynegetica 
of Gratiusand Nemesanius—as “ little excursions out of the 
common course ” of other studies “illustrating agreeably 
the various phases of human life at successive periods.” 
This is true reading, and such talk as Sir Henry Holland’s 
to a patient of any sensibility to letters must have been 
a true literary propaganda. Withal, he inclined more 
and more to diminish the number of his books, ‘‘often 
summoning fire to my aid in the work." A righteous 
heretic, a sagacious vandal! 

Talking to H-, my thoughts went back to our old 

playground on a Yorkshire slope, to the twin cupolas and 
the twin colonnades, and the cricket played between them 

with D.’s crewelled balls. (Where art thou, D-, lord 

of all crewellers ? dost thou as easily make this stubborn 
world round and bounceable to thy wish ?) My thoughts 
went back to the wagtails strutting on the wet asphalt, to 
the lavender corner in the garden, and the tumbled tan in 

the gymnasium ; to the limpid W-bickering along the 

low meadows into the little wooded vale, our only Tempe; 
to Number Eleven, where tracing paper crinkled, and the 
recreative fret-saw snapped in an atmosphere heavy with 
French polish and artistic despair; to Number Twelve, 
where in their glass cases the Merganser sea-gulls, the cold 
trilobites, the models of hand-looms, the Leyden jars, and 
the natural products of British Honduras, filled me with 
a nameless gloom; to the essay society, whose minutes 

R-kept with the precision and dignity of a bom 

secretary (transcending masters); to the fire-side of Number 
< >ne where, with retorted hair and infuriate necktie, sat 

B-, throned in poetry, art, antiquity, and lampoonery— 

our only genius and master of the high-fantastic. To 
these my thoughts returned as we sat on that bank and 
shoal of time, with the traffic of the realised world without, 
and within a thousand threads of memory crying to be 
joined. Where are they—I wondered aloud—and what 
are their satisfactions in life ? 

Immersed in a profession which exacts much from eye 
and brain, H-told me that he liad long taken up wood¬ 

carving as his home-staying and sufficient hobby. I could 
not remember that he had haunted Number Eleven, or 
the more sacrosanct “ Workshop,” but he had ever a neat 
wrist, and it seemed to me that his talk about carving 
and antique furniture was choice and fragrant. A man 
cannot came without communion with artists and their 
dreams, and much that is lovely in shape and symbol, 
and “ many a wov’n acanthus wreath divine” of poetry. 
So H—— is safe. It would be interesting to know, not 
in a few cases, but a few hundreds, what final satisfaction 
of this sort has emerged from the old welter of beginnings, 
and has taken its place as the solace of life's crowded 
middle. It might be well if a great school took means 
to obtain this knowledge of its grown-up sons, in some 
way of exact inquiry and registry, so that the School¬ 
master on his Mount Horeb, watching the endless files 
enter the land to whose brink he has led them, might 
recover this fact with its value of response or surprise. 
Such inquiries should intercept no old scholar’s career 
under the age of forty: at forty, he might be asked to 
state in discreet terms what is his abiding intellectual 
satisfaction. And if, as might often be the case, he 
traced its history back to the twin cupolas and the twin 
colonnades . . . the wagtails . . . the garden’s 

beauty . . the fret - saw . . . the trilobites 

• • ■ R-’s administrative talent ... or 

B-’s lightnings of fancy, so much the more valuable 

his testament. 

W. W. 
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A Forgotten Lesson-Book. 

The prevailing characteristic of childhood is a love of 
asking questions. You may call it a dawning spirit of 
inquiry, and encourage it; or you may call it plain 
inquisitiveness, and quench it; but it is always there, all 
the same, and the grown-up person who ignores it will 
never be a success in the nursery. Our grandparents were 
much too wise to ignore it; on the other hand, they had 
no intention of encouraging it. One can imagine the 
predicament in which the logical grown-up person of those 
days consequently found himself. The child that was to be 
seen and not heard was yet the child who had an insatiable 
desire to ask questions. But our grandparents, happily, 
did not bother about logic. So while they treated 
inquisitiveness with a stern hand, they made the school¬ 
room free of that treasury of inspired curiosity, “ The 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge.” 

Anything more practical than the contents of the small 
octavo volume, in its marbled cover, can rarely have 
existed. Yet it gave a pleasant fillip to the imagination, 
for all that. No child with the smallest love of make- 
believe—and in those days when there was no organised 
make-believe in the education of children, the real thing 
had fair play—could have helped inventing things about 
the mysterious presence that pervaded the “ Child’s 
Guide. Other lesson-books of the period, it is true, were 
cast in the same mould of question and answer; but in 
most of them the questioner had a definite personality, 
which spoiled the illusion and left one nothing to invent. 
Mrs. Markham, for instance, presented a precise and 
definite picture of the motherly pedagogue; we should no 
more have thought of tampering with her ego, as it were, 
than we should have allowed our fancy to play with the 
personality of “ Mary ” or of “ Richard,” or of any other 
member of that exemplary family that made conversation 
so assiduously at the end of every chapter of history. But 
in the “ Child’s Guide,” there was plenty of scope for 
imagination. We were told absolutely nothing about the 
wonderful “ Guide,” who asked questions without stopping 
for 400 pages, and then broke off as abruptly as he began. 
He was just “ Q.,” that was all we knew. But it was 
possible, if difficult, to invent the rest. I think it was the 
versatility of the fellow that perplexed us most. It was 
not easy to form a definite impression of any one who 
began by asking us the origin of the Universe, and ended 
by asking us the origin of the British lion as seen 
on copper coins. I remember the answer to that last 
question—you only got to it if you were a girl and had 
not been sent off to school by a cruel fate—and it ran as 
follows: “ It was added afterwards, probably to denote 
the magnanimous character of her hardy sons.” What this 
meant I am sure we never asked; but then, I doubt if 
anybody could have explained some of the “ Guide’s ” 
magnificent remarks. 

There were days when the pencilled piece we had to 
learn contained a glimmering of human feeling, that made 
us almost suspect “ Q.” of being one of those rare souls 
who understood us and our point of view. Qis definition 
of arithmetic went straight to our heart. “ Arithmetic,” 
he made us say, “ was considered bo complex in the time 
of the Saxons in England, that it was said to be a study 
too difficult for the mind of man." The italics, let it 
be added, were his, too; and they left us with the 
impression that the great “ Q.” had for once condescended 
to chuckle. But, on the very same page, we had to say 
that slates were used for “ young persons to cipher on ” ; 
and the sudden change of mood was very depressing. As 
a rule, however, it must be owned that “ Q.’s ” chief grace 
in our sight was his amazing agility in skipping from one 
subject to another. “ What is castor oil ? ” was followed 
immediately by “ Where is Nubia ? ” and this in its turn 
led to “ Which are the principal metals ? ” There was 


never any danger of our growing bored with any one 
subject in the “ Child’s Guide.” The useful information 
with which it was stocked was another recommendation in 
our eyes. Useful information always appeals to the 
healthy child, and any useful information that was not 
contained in the “ Guide ” was not worth bothering about. 
From india-rubber to cheese, from gloves to mahogany, 
from scissors to cats, it flitted inconsequently, questioning 
us untiringly and with an ingenuity that squeezed as much 
information into the question as into the answer. For 
instance, in referring to the leopard, “Q.” almost forces 
the answer from us by the insinuating question : “ Is it 
not a mark of the kindness of the Creator, that these 
savage beasts go in search of prey during the night ? ” 
After a suggestive question like that, anybody could have 
answered: “ Yes; for in the day, when man is abroad, 
they usually sleep in their dens.” There was no undue 
strain upon the child's brain, in those days. What we. 
liked best of all, though, about “Q.” was his way of 
putting the whole of the information into the question, as 
he sometimes did, so that we had only to answer “ Yes ” 
or “ No.” It was generally in religious matters that he 
did this, for which, with the natural shyness of childhood, 
we were grateful. “Should we not adore God for the 
kind provision and comfort He furnishes, in all countries, 
for His creatures ? ” was a question that required a simple 
answer in the affirmative. An allusion to Moses, too, was 
pleasantly intermingled with useful information, in a, 
way that prevented the Biblical element from becoming 
uncomfortably prominent. “ Who is said to have 
been exposed in a basket made of these rushes ? ” we 
were asked; and glibly we replied, “ Moses; and tie 
inhabitants even now weave them into cloth, mattresses, 
ropes, &c.” 

It need not be supposed, however, that “ The Child’s 
Guide to Knowledgecontained nothing but what was 
useful or informing. It had its lighter moments also, 
in which it told anecdotes that we loved to learn by heart, 
though I have no doubt that they lost some of their fire 
through being transmitted in the sing-song voice of 
lesson-time. “ What great Emperor amused himself by 
making watches?” was a question to which we had to 
reply, “ Charles the Fifth of Germany: he one day 
exclaimed, ‘What an egregious fool must I have been, 
to have squandered so much blood and treasure in an 
absurd attempt to make all men think alike, when I 
cannot even make a few watches keep time together.’ ” 
To us, as we look back, the “ Guide ” seems even funnier, 
perhaps, when its humour is unconscious, though that 
is a side of it that naturally escaped us in earlier days. 
Its indiscriminate use of adjectives is one of its chief 
charms, from this point of view. The answer to the 
question, “What bird furnishes the military plumes?” 
fairly bristles with adjectives. “ That beautiful bird, 
the common cock of our farmyards,” it runs; “ the long 
streamy feathers of his neck and back, and the stiffer 
ones of his tail, are formed by industrious females 
into a variety of elegant shapes, according to regimental 
regulations.” 

This intense refinement of language sometimes has the 
rather unfortunate effect of obscuring the sense. I do 
not suppose we ever troubled in the schoolroom about the 
meaning of the answer to the inquiry, “How is eider 
down procured ? ” but to the maturer mind it is certainly 
a little cryptic: “ They plunder the nests of these 
affectionate creatures, who pluck it from their own breasts 
to line them." After this, we are not sorry to find that 
ingenuity and elegance alike fail the resourceful “ Q.” 
on occasion, so that he is actually reduced to explaining 
iron as “ a well-known metal,” which seems to us a sorry 
way of begging the question, considering what we know 
he can do in the way of definition. But he is his own 
inconsequent self once more when, with his customary 
alertness, he flits from iron to elms, and describes that 
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“ noble and majestic ” tree as being used for “ all 
purposes which are to bear the extremes of wet and 
dry; such as waterworks, mills, pipes, pumps, and 
coffins.” And with this characteristic sentence we will 
leave the “ Q.” of our forgotten lesson-book, lest we may 
incur the reproach of being included among the “un¬ 
fortunate writers ” whom he describes on page 252 as 
being “ often cruelly punished for merely expressing their 
opinion on divers matters.” 

Evelyn Sharp. 


Reviews. 

Aristotle ox Education. By Prof. Jolm Buruct. (Cambridge 
Press, is. Cd.J 

This book does for Aristotle what Mr. Bosanqr.et's book in the 
same series did for Plato: it is a selection from tho Ethics and 
Politics giving Aristotle’s ideas on education. Tho idea of the 
general editor of this series of 1 woks for students in training 
colleges is, apparently, to furnish the young teacher with a set of 
volumes which shall make it easy for him to learn all tho best 
which has been said on the practice of his profession. Prof. Burnet 
has supplied to his translation of the text a very carefully written 
commentary, and has added besides a short introduction and a 
concluding chapter “ to guard the student against certain natural 
misunderstandings.” The work of translating and annotating has 
been well done; but we do not gather from these pages that Prof. 
Burnet is specially fitted for this task other than by his learning, and 
by his very exhnustivo knowledge of Aristotle’s ethicul discourses. 
This may8eem hypercritical, but surely one may ask from a writer 
of text-books for teachers in training something besides the 
interpretative faculty which one acquires from a laborious and 
loving study of an author. One demands of an editor of such 
books, that he himself shall be an educationist. A teacher bom, 
for instance, would not write “ the Greek woid originally meant 
‘sly’ and was applied especially to ’foxes,” without giving 
the Greek word; again, to what purpose is tho student baulked 
of the Greek word in tho note. "The word ‘ moral ’ is simply tire 
English form of the medieval Latin rendering of the Aristotelian 
term signifying ‘ belonging to character,’ ” anil so on— it would be 
easy to multiply instances. There is no force in the objection that 
the books are for English students; the Greek word could be slipped 
in for the reader to observe or neglect as he chose. “ If we want a 
modem parallel, it would almost be fair to say that Aristotle suggests 
that such music as Wagner’s may be tolerated as affording relaxation 
to the over-strained, but that, for the right enjoyment of leisure 
by the truly cultured, we require something of a more classical 
type.” Do we understand Prof. Burnet to mean that Wagner’s 
music is more artificial than Mozart’s, or that Wagner is not a 
classic ? It ought not to lie necessary now that Wagner is so 
familiar to point out that Wagner’s music-dramas are in every 
sense of the word philosophical works, and as such are educative, 
and need an alert trained mind to appreciate them at all 
adequately. 

Prof. Burnet deserves our thanks for bringing into prominence 
in his notes that Aristotle’s ideal educated man was one who could 
use to best advantage his leisure, or, stated paradoxically, that 
man is best educated who works hardest during his leisure. 
When Ruskin said that a school should be a place where 
leisure is well spent, he was no doubt paraphrasing Aristotle's 
famous definition. Admirable as this idea of education is, few 
educationists will admit that it does not need supplementing. A 
man may be thoroughly ablo to occupy his leisure intelligently 
without himself being of much use to tho community in which ho 
lives. It is important to distinguish between the learning which 
makes a man independent of insipid amusements and the 
education which makes a man an aclire force in ameliorating the 
conditions of communal life. The greatest condemnation of both 
Plato and Aristotle’s ideals of what constituted the liest system of 
education is that both their ideals could be realisod in a State 
which rested on slavery. Prof. Burnet feels this object ion, for in a 
note to Aristotle’s statement that “only such knowledge as docs 
not make the learner mechanical should enter into education,” 
he writes: “It is just as well to be reminded that the conditions of 
life in a factory are not exactly favourable to the attainment of 
good for man.” Precisely, and the fault of it is that we have 
learned too well the lessons which the Greeks have taught us, viz., 


that the many must wear their bodies into ugly shapes that the 
few may be free to waste their time as they desire. ' Both the 
modern State and the ancient rested on servile labour, and whether 
you call the instrument of that servility a slave or a workman is 
of small importance. 

Educational Orixiox from the Renaissance. By Prof. Laurie. 

^Cambridge University Press.) 

Although Prof. Laurie does not state in so many words that these 
lectures—now collected as studies—were given to students quite 
unfamiliar with the writings, if not the names, of the men upon 
whom he discourses, yet we feel justified in inferring that such 
was the caso from the preface and from occasional indications in 
tho introduction. Tho object of the lectures seems to have been to 
cram into the students as much as possible of Prof. Laurie's 
opinions of the opinions of Rabelais, Ascham, Comenius, Milton, 
Locke, Spencer, and others. Of the writers just mentioned, the 
last comes off worst, for Spencor himself in the twenty-six pages 
allotted to him scarcely once succeeds in breaking the Professor’s 
monologue. Would it not lie better to substitute for these lectures 
the reading in class of some actual document, say Montaigne’s letter 
on education to Lady Diana of Foix? 

Why are lectures ou education so dreary ? Is it because 
every drop of life is squeezed out of them ? At the end of his 
lecture on Spencer, Prof. Laurie says, to give only one head of 
his indictments: " I hope that these critical notes have made it 
clear that the Spencerian moral training would be exclusively 
negative and deterrent training and only incidentally and uncer¬ 
tainly secure the positive results at which the parent and teacher 
alike aim.” To what end is this kind of talk? How does it help 
the teacher to think for himself? Wherein lies its educative 
value ? 

In the sketch of the Renaissance (1320-1000) we read: “I am 
well aware that a brief survey of a great and complex historical 
movement is, simply because it is inadequate, to that extent 
inaccurate, but it is necessary to an intelligent comprehension of 
education as affected by the Renaissance that some such survey 
should bo given.” If a survey of medieval education was neces¬ 
sary, why devote only seventeen pages to it? The survey he 
gives is not inaccurate because it is inadequate, but because to a 
student who is ignorant of the ideals of the middle ages such a 
survey is wholly useless, substituting for harmless ignorance a 
baneful knowledge. A single Canto of the Paradiso thoroughly 
known will give the student a more permanent possession of what 
inspired men in that remarkable time—the dark ages—thought, 
than any snippety survey, though it contains ten times as many 
words. The last infirmity of a lecturer on education should not 
lie to make his pupils proficient in sciolism. 

Educational Writings of Richard Mulcaster. By James Oliphant, 

(Maclehose.) 

Richard Mulcaster was tho first headmaster of the Merchant 
Taylors' School, and served in it for over twenty-five years. Ten 
years after his resignation he was appointed in 1500 to the head- 
mastership of St. Paul’s, where he stayed until 1008, and retired 
at the ago of seventy-six on a pension. He died in 1011 a very 
poor man. His two works on which his fame rests are “ Positions.” 
Avhich appeared in 1581, and “First Part of Elementarie,” in 1582, 
the completion of which was never accomplished. Neither of 
these works is easily accessible, for the facsimile edition of the 
“ Positions” which Dr. Quick saw through the press in 1888, after 
it had lieen out of print for three hundred years, is too expensive, 
and the other has never been reprinted. Mr. Oliphant has con¬ 
fessedly tampered rvith his author’s spelling, and corrected what 
he considered inelegancies in expression. His apology for thus 
treating the original is, that Mulcaster's book, unlike Ascham's 
“iScholcmastcr,” is not a literary classic, and we are therefore 
presumably to infer that whilst a classic must be left intact, any 
outrage is pardonable on a non-literai v work, provided the restorer 
is piously disposed towards tho original. But seeing that Mr. 
I diphant claims that Mulcaster excelled Ascham, Milton, Locke, 
Herbert Spencer, in his “ insight into the realities of human 
nature ” and in “ an enlightened perception of the conditions that 
determine tho culture of mind and soul,” we cannot ndmit that 
Mr. Oliphant ’8 reconstruction was necessary. If Mulcaster was a 
thinker, we ought jealously to preserve tho words in which ho 
expressed his thoughts. But granting that there is justification 
for this treatment so far as the author is concerned, is it fair to tho 
reader to leave him without any clue by which he could disengage 
the editor’s work from the author's? Was it not possible to 
indicate the manner of selection adopted and to indicate in notes 
the variations from the original and the subject-matter at least 
of the omissions ? 
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In conclusion, we must admit that Mr. Oliphant’s critical estimate, 
pages 209-245, is well done, and the selections have been care¬ 
fully made, and we hope that the editor may see his way later to 
bring out a carefully edited facsimile reprint of the “ Elementarie.” 

Co-Education. Edited by Alice Woods. (Longmans. 3s. net.) 

This volume is a collection of essays written in high commenda¬ 
tion of educating boys and girls together. Mr. Sadler, who writes 
a short introduction, is alone in his doubts ; whilst admitting that 
boys and girls may learn and play together up to the age of 
thirteen, he is inclined to think that after that age they should be 
taught apart. No attempt is made to discuss the advantages or 
disadvantages of throwing the Universities open to youths of both 
sexes. It is rightly considered sufficient to confine the discussion 
to co-education in secondary schools. Quite frankly each contri¬ 
butor records hiB experience of the system, and if it is felt that no 
one contributes an article from the “ outside ” who is not in 
the least interested in the success of any particular school, it must 
bo remembered that excluding elementary schools there are only 
some thirty co-schools in England, and that therefore the outside 
disinterested critic is almost an impossibility, as he cannot have 
sufficient material on which to base a conclusion. Mr. Rice, 
formerly headmaster of the King Alfred School, is enthusiastic, 
writing: “ We became more and more possessed with the delight¬ 
ful feeling that the monsters, which imagination had conjured up 
in the absence of actual experience, melted away into invisible 
vapour in the presence of the children ; and when we saw instead 
the sunshine of a great happiness lighting up their faces, we could 
not help attributing a great share of this happiness and satisfaction 
to the interaction of the boy and girl nature in the social whole of 
school life.” Mr. Cecil Grant is of opinion that “the monastic 
system in schools is the stronghold of immorality,” and that one 
way of eliminating the prevalent evil of our public school system 
would be the introduction into them of schoolgirls. Tho English 
boy he considers idler than his European contemporaries, and if 
not more immoral, immoral enough to make a change in our 
system imperative. “Four years at Keswick,” he writes, “ have 
convinced me that difficulties which under the old system have 
proved insuperable, vanish under the magic influence of boy upon 
girl and girl upon boy; that the appeal to the religious motive 
becomes a possibility ; that the schoolboy code, with its grievous 
limitations, losing its traditional surroundings, loses also its 
traditional sanction.” Of one point no expert teacher can be in 
the least doubt—the gain to boys and girls of having both men 
and women to teach them. Of course, there are many parents in 
England who consider that a boy over seven should be taught 
exclusively by men, but this is a mere prejudice bom of tho fact 
that our public schools and universities are the exclusive appanage 
of males, and being a prejudice it can bo effectively overcome by 
propagandist literature and the establishment all over the country 
of co-schools. 

The Elements of General Method. By C. A. McMurry. 

(Macmillan. 4s. net.) 

AVe should advise the young teacher to skip, on the first reading, 
the first eighty pages of this book. By so doing he will begin to 
read where his own observation and experience will enable him to 
corroborate, discredit or justify the main arguments (chapters iii., 
iv., and v.), which treat of interest, correlation, and induction 
respectively iii relation to educational theory. Chapters i. and ii., 
relating to the aims of education and the values of various studies, 
ought properly to come last, ns they are by far the most difficult 
in the book and tho least skilfully handled. It is surely some¬ 
thing approaching a suggcslio falsi to refer to moral culture as 
though the phrase had a definite meaning intelligible to all, 
whereas as soon as the child comes to adolescence he finds that it 
is just these questions of right and wrong about which men dispute, 
and leave undetermined. If it is objected that so far as children 
are concerned this difficulty of teaching morals is not felt, then we 
reply that reading, companionship, and environment may be left 
to make even a young child realise that if he lives in a community 
he must beharve himself. The teacher who believes that characters 
can be shaped like clay on a potter's wheel is most certainly 
unfitted for his office. 

Mr. McMurry quotes approvingly from Herbart these words: 

“ The term ‘ virtue ’ expresses the whole purpose of education. 
Virtue is the idea of inner freedom which has developed into an 
abiding actuality in an individual. Whence, as inner freedom is 
a relation lietween insight and volition, a double task is at once 
set before the teacher. It becomes his business to make actual 
each of these two factors separately, in order that a later permanent 
relationship may result.” This quotation, which Mr. McMurry 
leaves as though its meaning were perfectly simple, would form a 


very good subject or series of subjects for a debating society, and 
we cannot but think that if such a society held naif a "dozen 
intelligent members, Mr. McMurry would be very much puzzled, 
at the end of the discussion, to state clearly the meaning of 
the terms inner freedom, insight and volition. There is much 
that is provocative of thought in the book, and, but for the 
early chapters where Herbart is felt most, the reader requires no 
preliminary training to understand its enunciation and illustration 
of simple psychological laws. 

Lingard’s Histort of England, Abridged and Combined. By D. H. N. 

Birt. (Bell, os.) 

It would be a good thing for teachers in Protestant Schools to 
keep Lingard's famous work by them for reference, or if that 
is not available tho present abridgement of it. To the Catholic the 
religious revival of the sixteenth century was a Deformation rather 
than a Reformation, and Wycliffo instead of being the saint the 
Protestants think him for inaugurating that movement, is to the 
Catholic an insolent priest, who hurled invectives against tho 
whole body of the clergy. Wherever Protestants and Catholics 
have been brought into conflict it is salutary for the sixth form 
boy to know what can Ire said by so able a writer as Lingard for 
the Catholic side of the question, and, therefore, we hope this 
volume will find a place in the school library. 

A New Students’ Atlas of English History. By Emil Rciclu. 

(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

This admirable atlas is meant to be a cartographic complement to 
John Richard Green’s “ History of the English People.” Tho 
maps are constructed on intelligent principles and are accompanied 
by full explanations. Mr. Reich has made much use of colour, and 
by indicating lines of march with dates written on them the pupil 
can check tho account, in his history, and thus add considerably to 
his enjoyment. Map 24, to take an instance, gives a cartographic 
history of tho Civil War (1642-1645). The King’s movements are 
in red and the Parliamentarian’s in blue. From the map we see 
that the King sets out for Nottingham, pushes on to Shrewsbury, 
turns sharply to the south-east, and in about a month from starting 
arrives at Edgehill. Also Essex during the same time starts from 
Northampton, marches west to Worcester, and finding that tho 
King has outflanked him is compelled to turn back and catch up 
with the Royalists at Edgehill. All this and much more is prettily 
and precisely indicated in the map, and all who know the interest 
boys take in following a campaign may infer how warm their 
welcome will be to such a book as this. The reference in tho 
preface to Map 22 should be to Map 23. 


Text Books, School Books, &c. 

English. 

In a former view of a season’s product of educational works 
designed for schools we pointed out and welcomed the tendency 
to cut down the space devoted to notes and to concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the clear presentment of the text. Schoolboys and school¬ 
girls have small appetite for notes, and sucli as are required 
lieyond the most necessary elucidation should be supplied by a 
competent teacher. With this premise we make a selection from 
the various works that have accumulated since our last Education 
Supplement. 

Ron Roy. A Legend of Montrose. Edited by Arthur T. Flux. 
(Black. 2s. each.) 

In these two cloth-bound volumes Mr. Flux has observed a com¬ 
mendable reticence, realising that most boys and girls who care 
for reading will read a clearly-printed edition of Scott. He gives 
merely short introductions—just enough to excite tho reader's 
interest in the historical side of the story, and adds a few notes on 
the phrases and allusions that might puzzle the novice 

Chaucer : The Prologue. Editod by Alfred W. Pollard. (Mac¬ 
millan. 2s. 6d.) 

Ciuucf.r needs somewhat more elucidation than Scott, and 
Mr. Pollard supplies a well-written account of the poet, as well as 
copious and interesting notes with illustrations. He has mercifully 
marked off the more complex notes with brackets, over which the 
small boy is warned not to jump. 

Scott’s “ Lord of the Isles,” Canto II. Cowpeb's “ The Task.” 
(Blackie. 2d.) 

These are two of tho little paper-covered volumes in Blackie’s 
“ English Classics,” which are wonderfully cheap and efficient. 
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The notes form the skeleton battalion around which an intelligent 
teacher may build his forces of instruction. 

Aix) s'ais. By Percy IlyssheShelloy. Edited by Susan Cunnington. 
(The Norland Press. 2s. Gd.) 

Tins is for the highest class of High School Girls, who want no 
verbal elucidation. The “study in detail ’ which follows the 
text of the elegv is full of suggestion, and is written with a 
sympathetic hand anti a level head. 

Henry VII. to Elizabeth. By Frances Mary West. (Black. - 2s.) 

This is the third volume of a series called “History in Biography, 
and embodies a very excellent idea. The youthful mind is always 
more attracted by persons than bv tendencies; indeed it only 
reaches tendencies by way of personalities. 'I he era which pro¬ 
duced Cardinal Wolsey, Cranmer. Sir Thomas More, Sir Irancis 
Drake, and Sir Walter Raleigh, to say nothing of Shakespeare and 
Spenser, is the most stirring in English History, and the writer has 
set forth the biographies simply and strikingly, with pictures and 
jxirtraits. 

A Fibst Course ix English Literatitik. By Richard Wilson. 
(Arnold. Is.) 

Ose might easily go too far in such an enterprise. Mr. W ilson 
has wisely confined himself to about fifty great writers, and tried to 
tell in a straightforward way what each of them wrote and what it 
was about. The little volume of less than 150 pages is designed 
for middle form pupils in secondary schools and upper standard 
pupils in primary schools. 

Ox the Shores ok the Great Sea. The Discovery ok New Worlds. 

The Awakening ok Europe. By M. B. Synge. (Blackwood.) 
Here we have three of the five small volumes which are to tell 
the “Story of the World.” In the compass of two hundred pages 
of generous type—even when they are multiplied by five—it is 
hardly possible to cover such a subject. But the author has a 
pleasant style, and the volumes should be useful to the teacher 
who wants to give his class some notion of the continuity of 
history. 

A Primer ok Historical English Grammar. By Bertha M. Skeat. 
(Itlnckie. 8s. Gd.) 

A clear and concise little summary of philology, so far as it 
applies to the English language. It describes where the English 
language came from, the growth of the vocabulary, with its various 
lxirrowings, vowel and consonantal changes, and so forth. And it 
is well adapted for the London matriculation students who want to 
find a deal of information in a small pigeon-hole. 

Macbeth. Edited by Fanny Johnson. (Blackwood. Is.) 

Tills is a volume of the “ School Shakespeare ” series, edited by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson. It opens with an excellent sketch of the 
story of the play; but the notes at the end contain many super¬ 
fluities. “ Beelzebub. The name of a devil,” is for example a 
note which says too much or too little. 

Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” Edited by L. Dupont Syle. (Heath. 
Is. Gd.) 

Among the best of the many series of “ English Classics ” designed 
for youthful study. The editor lias refrained from all but the 
most necessary notes ; and he has provided a double-page map of 
the scene of the “ Lady of the Lake.” 

The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley, with Notes by E. H. Blakeney. 
(Blackie.) 

Notes to Kingsley's “ Heroes ” ! In boyhood wo rend the stories 
without any conscious need of elucidation ; nor, if we had stumbled, 
should we have been helped by the Greek quotations that 
Mr. Blakeney provides. The stories were written for the small 
people who do not know Greek yet; those who know it are in no 
need of the classical tags with which Mr. Blakeney seeks to 
illuminate them. The simplicity of Kingsley's “ Heroes ” speaks 
for itself. 

Descriptive Geography from Original Sources : Ecrofe. By 
F. D. and A. J. Herbertson. (Black. 2s. Gd.) 

■ This is, we think, a new idea in the teaching of geography, and it 
is a very good one. The editors have gone through Europe and 
through English literature, and have drawn on all manner of 
writers for descriptions of countries, cities, rivers, and islands. It 
is a thoroughly picturesque geography book. For example, the 
fair at Nijni Novgorod is described by Lawrence Oliphant, while 
Mr. Herbert Vivian is drawn upon for Belgrade. To a boy 
geography only’ becomes interesting when it means going to a 
place. 


Precis Writing. By H. Latter. (Blackie. 3s. Gd.) 

M ainly intended for candidates for the Army and the Civil Service, 
who are expected to show some proficiency in tearing the heart 
out of a series of reports from various sources and setting out the 
main story in chronological order. Mr. Latter gives excellent 
advice to the examinee, and proceeds with examples from Govern¬ 
ment correspondence which he underlines, marks, balances, and 
condenses in the approved style. 

The Story of Rome. By George Willis Botsford and Lillie Shaw 
Botsford. (Macmillan. 4s. Gd.) 

This is an attempt to piece together the history of Rome from its 
earliest days to those of Marcus Aurelius by extracts from original 
authorities. The quotations have been so interwoven as to form a 
continuous story. Biography is the note of the book, and the side 
references put the reader at once in touch with the original 
authorities. An interesting nnd stimulating work, very helpful 
to the young reader who wants to know the source of the history 
which he is expected to remember. 

A Text Book ok Applied English Grammar. By Edwin Herbert 
Lewis. (Macmillan. 3s. Gd.) 

This does not deal with the structure of the language, but with its 
application. The author gathers together the various difficulties 
which the half-educated youth encounters as between “ sit ” and 
“set,” and puts him riglit. He even tackles with some success 
the difference between “ shall ” nnd “ will,” and points the shade 
of distinction between “she looks sweet” and “she looks sweetly.” 

How to Become a Private Secretary. By Arthur Sheppard. 
1 Fisher Unwin. Is.) 

Among text-lsioks this may )x‘ included. It is written by tlie 
Archbishop of Canterbury's private secretary, and is a useful 
guide to a somewhat indefinite profession. We are given useful 
hints as to dealing with correspondence and keeping domestic and 
private accounts. And when a mail has all the requisites for a 
private secretary we are reminded that there is one thing needful 
— the lack of self-assertiveness. 


Latin and Greek. 

The Gaij.ic War. Book vii. By J. Brown. (Blackie. 2s. Gd. 1 
Ik Ciesnr must bo read. Book vii. is in our opinion by far the most 
interesting part of his Commentaries, for it tells the story of 
Yercingetorix, one of tho world’s great guerilla war generals. The 
Ixiok closes Avith tho surrender of Yercingetorix at Alesia, but it 
does not tell how Ctcsar the conqueror had his noble foe put to 
death after his triumph in the year 45, and perhaps it is as well. 

Livy. Book xxii. By G. S. Loane. (Blackie. 2s. Gd.) 

If we except the Books i. and ii. of “Livy” which Mr. Ruskin 
recommended everyone to read who would understand the domestic, 
social, and religious ideals of early Rome, there can be no doubt 
that the story of the Punic Wars given in the later books is tho 
most interesting portion of his work from the schoolboy’s point 
of view, for Hannibal has a deeper hold of his affections than 
either Ciesar or Wellington. Mr. Loane’s work as commentator 
is evidently a labour of love ; he writes with enthusiasm of Livy’s 
style, and it is certain that if the style were all and the readers 
only schoolboys, then Dumas and Livv rvould be tho world’s 
greatest writers of fiction. 

Pliny (the younger), Selected Letters. By Prof. E. T. Merrill. 
(Macmillan.) 

There are alxmt a hundred letters in this selection to which very 
full notes are added. The text has been subjected to very careful 
recension, and chief variants are added at the foot of each page. 
Altogether a good deal of higher learning has been necessary to 
make this book, and students interested in Pliny the Younger will 
not be able to dispense with Prof. Merrill’s assistance. 

The Iliad of Homer. Book xviii. By A. Platt. (Blackie. ls.Cd.) 

It was said by a famous commentator that to understand Dante 
needed great wit rather than great learning, and in reviewing new 
editions of fragments of a classic one naturally looks for freshness 
in treatment and in the illustrations rather than in interpretation of 
the text. The new element in this book is that the grammar of the 
dialect is learned bit by bit, fifty lines of text at a time. By this 
device the boy passes straight from the Attic forms of his grammar to 
the Homeric dialect. Mr. Platt remembers that the object of reading 
the Iliad is to enjoy the story, and if a boy is forbidden to read it 
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until after he has mastered the Homeric dialect, well, if he comes 
to liate Homer, whose is the fault ? The book is defective in ono 
particular: the illustrations are witifout a commentary. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCHOOL CLASSICS, ARRANGED AND DESCRIBED. By 

G. F. Hill. (Macmillan. 10s. Gd.) 

The preface informs us that practically all the illustrations collected 
in this volume have appeared in various volumes of Macmillan’s 
“ Elementary Classics. The book is most useful for reference, as 
it contains maps, plans, a bibliography of thirteen pages, and an 
index. 


Xenophon's Anabasis IV. By G. H. Xall. (Blackie. 2s.) 

The Cyclops of Euripides. By J. Henson. (Blackie. Is. Gd.) 
Boro volumes are well illustrated and annotated. 


The Helena of Euripides. By A. C. Pearson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. Gd.) 

Tnis edition contains very full notes, an introduction, and at the 
foot of each page the most important variations from the text 
adopted. 

Greek History for Young Readers. By Alice Limmer. (Long¬ 
mans. 4s. Gd.) 

A most interestingly' written little book and well adapted to boys 
in the lower forms. It would make a good reader. 

A Greek Grammar Accidence. By G. Simonson. (Sonnenschein. 

Os. Gd.) 

This book runs to 351 pages, and as accidence only is dealt with, 
it may serve to give some idea of die thoroughness with which 
the work has been done. It is far too elaborate for school use, but 
teachers of classics will be glad of it for reference, as the dialectical 
forms are treated with fair fulness, and the catalogue of verbs 
covers over fifty pages. 

History of Greece for Beginners. (Macmillan. 3s. Gd.) 

Prof. Bury has had this abridgement made from his larger work. It 
is well illustrated, and is clearly intended by the manner of the 
writing for the sixth-form boy. 


French. 

Exercises on toe French Subjunctive. By E. Weekley. (Blackie. 

2s.) 

This little book contains a great number of sentences, taken from 
modem writers, illustrative of the use of the subjunctive. For an 
Englishman to use the subjunctive correctively by taking thought 
requires an intellect of unusual subtlety. Mr. Weekley is hopeful 
that these exercises worked with the French proses might help the 
English boy to avoid stumbling. How many boys are there who 
know exactly the difference of import in these two sentences ? 

H est vrai que j’ai enleve 5 ce vieillard sa fille ; 
and 

Que j’aie enleve k ce vieillard sa fille c’est vrai. 

The author, instead of loading die pupils’ minds widi rules, 
endeavours to make him see that the French like the Latins 
distinguish in their constructions between fact and not-fact or 
concept. This siugle principle understood and remembered will 
make many rough places in French syntax plain. In the second 
example just quoted, the French accurately regard the first part of 
the clause as not-fact, or rather it is not known whether it is a 
fact until the end of the sentence. 

The French subjunctive is full of difficulties to the English 
Ikiv because, practically, in his own language its use is obsolete. 
We are sorry that the explanatory matter is not in French : our 
conviction being that every possible pretext should be seized for 
teaching French in French. 

A Primer of Oid French. By Clarke and Murrav. (Blackie. 

2 s. Gd.) 

Thf. idea of this book is, so far as we know, original, viz., tho 
teaching of old French by giving a modem French version 
opposite each selection. Notes on the grammatical forms should 
have been inserted at the bottom of the page. The selections, 
too. might have been more interesting in themselves, as this lxiok 
is only a primer, and the idea of a primer is to coax tho learner to 
continue what is there initiated. 

The idea of the book, as we said just now, is good, but it has 
lieen somewhat perfunctorily carried out. On these lines we are 
convinced a thoroughly good and interesting text-book might be 
constructed. 


An Outline of French Literature. By D. T. Holmes. (Holden.) 

This outline is founded on tho Litteraturo Fran;aise of Prof. 
Meunier, and the abridgement seems to have been well done. 

The Teaching of Languages in Schools (1888). By W. H. 
Widgery. (Nutt. Is. net.) 

Although this pamphlet appeared so long as fifteen years ago, it 
reads quite fresh to-day, ana the author’s sister was well advised ii* 
re-printing it. Widgery was not only a remarkable linguist, but a 
teacher and a thinker, and many teachers will like to have tlii* 
essay by them for the revelation it gives of the writer’s mind and 
temperament. 

Dictionary—FREX cn-ENGLisn ; English-French. By L. Tolhauseu 
and G. Payu. (Macmillan. 4s. Gd.) 

A revised and enlarged edition of Messrs. James and Mole’s 
Dictionary. 

As the width of the book is two and a half inches, and the first 
part is used in schools much more than the second part, we should 
like to see it published in two volumes. Whilst the revisers 
were about it they might liave brought phonetics up to date bv 
the adoption of the international script. Every dictionary maker 
seems to imagine that it is his duty to invent a fresh phonetic 
notation, and the result is that symliols only very approximately 
represent all the sounds. 


Science. 

Geometry. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry fob Eiementaby Students, 
By Joseph Harrison. (Macmillan. 2s. Gd.) 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. (Methuen. 2s.) 

Plane Geometry adapted to Heuristic Methods of Teaching^ 
. By T. Petch. (Arnold. Is. Gd.) 

The Elements of Geometry. By R. Lachlan and W. C. Fletcher, 
(Arnold. 2s. Gd.) 

A Course of Pure Geometry. By E. H. Askwith. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Solid Geometry. By Franz Hoeevar. Translated and adapted 
by C. Godfrey' and E. A. Price. (Black. Is. 6d.) 

The methods of mathematical teaching in our schools and tho 
objects of such instruction have undergone much modification 
during recent years. Though indications of the coming change 
were visible a much longer time ago, the reform movement may 
lie said to have begun to assume a definito form at the meeting 
of the British Association held at Glasgow in 1901, when there 
was an important discussion on the teaching of mathematics, at 
a joint meeting of the sections concerned with mathematics and 
educational science. The outcome of the debate was the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to report upon mathematical teaching in 
schools, and the means likely to effect improvements in it. 
Inspired by this action, the Mathematical Association appointed j» 
committee of practical teachers to consider the position of the 
subject. Both committees presented reports in which it was 
urged that practical work with simple mathematical instrument* 
should precede any course of formal geometry, and that it was 
undesirable to retain Euclid as the only standard authority on tho 
subject. 

The recommendations of so authoritative a body of mathe¬ 
maticians as either the Committee of the British Association or 
of the Mathematical Association were bound to have great weight 
with examining bodies, whose requirements, after all, exert the 
determining influence on school procedure in this country. It 
is consequently not surprising to find that for many examinations 
of importance completely new syllabuses in mathematics have 
either already been published or are shortly to be introduced.. 
The Universities of Cambridge, London, and Oxford have adopted 
many of the recommendations of the British or Mathematical 
Associations, and as a direct consequence, the procedure of tho 
schoolmaster is being profoundly modified. 

No more sensitive indication of the changes which are taking 
place in school methods can be found than the character of the 
school books issued by publishers. Tho batch of books the 
titles of which are given above, affords an excellent example of 
the intimate connection lietween the school’s demand and the 
publisher’s supply. Indeed, in more than one instance there 1ms 
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been too great a desire to be first to satisfy the new need, with the 
result than even while the books were passing through the press 
the conditions have been greatly changed. This point is of sufficient 
importance to demand a word of explanation. One of the 
obstacles to the supersession of Euclid in geometrical teaching 
has been the absence of a recognised sequence in the theorems 
to lie studied by boys and girls, and the consequent danger of a 
want of uniformity in the work of the public examining bodies 
and of the schools. This difficulty has been surmounted by the 
publication by the University of Cambridge of a course of 
geometry for schools in which a logical order of work is laid 
down, and it is greatly to be desired that this order may become 
the recognised substitute for Euclid's “Elements.’ If, however, 
tho course of theorems put forward by the Cambridge Syndicate 
is generally accepted, some of the books before us will be of 
little use to pupils preparing for public examinations. 

All mathematical authorities are agreed that the study of 
demonstrative geometry should bo preceded by simple work of 
a practical kind so arranged that the student may, by what he 
actually does himself, fiecome familiar with geometrical definitions 
and simple geometrical concepts. Mr. Harrison recognises this 
fact, and in his book is to be found an excellent course of practical 
work capable of being performed by a student having no know¬ 
ledge of Euclid’s geometry, and ably designed to equip the learner 
with just that preliminary knowledge which will make his Later 
mathematical studies simple and intelligible. Mr. Lvdon attempts 
to do more than supply practical exercises His book is intended 
to correlate practical and theoretical geometry, and there are 
to be found in it alternate groups of problems to be worked and 
theorems to be studied. The subject matter of Euclid’s first six 
books is drawn upon, and there is little doubt than an intelligent 
pupil working through the book would obtain a good idea of the 
fundamental principles of the subject. 

Mr. Petch is more ambitious. He claims not only to teach 
elementary geometry, but to teach it by heuristic methods. Now, 
heuristic and didactic methods of teaching are diametrically 
opposite; on the former plan the pupil discovers everything for 
himself, on the latter system he is told the facts by his teacher. 
Judging by his book and disregarding his title page. Mr. Petch 
is an exponent of didacticism pure and simple. All the same, 
his little book is a clearly expressed account of geometrical 
figures, parallels, circles, areas, and proportional lines. 

The book prepared by Messrs. Lachlan and Fletcher provides 
evidence on every page that tho authors are practical and 
experienced teachers. It supplies formal proofs of the important 
theorems of plane geometry arranged in a logical order and 
written in such a way that the student will understand the 
demonstrations. It is unfortunate that the volume was published 
before the report of the Cambridge Syndicate became available, 
since it is important that some definite enunciation and order 
of theorems should be generally adopted, and the course approved 
bv the Cambridge University is most likely to be accepted by 
examiners and teachers of demonstrative geometry. 

Dr. Askwith’s volume is intended for pupils who have mastered 
the contents of books like those already noticed, and will serve 
to prepare those who intend to study more deeply tho subject of 
pure geometry. Dr. Askwith writes clearly and authoritatively. 

The adoption of improved methods of teaching geometry in 
schools will shorten the time necessary for the acquisition of 
fundamental ideas, and more time will be available for the study 
of other interesting mathematical subjects. Dr. Hocevar’s little 
book, which has been translated by two of the assistant masters 
of Winchester College, will prove useful in this connection, and may- 
lie recommended as a substitute for tho eleventh book of Euclid. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. By C. T. Millis. (Methuen. 
Ms. fid.) 

Short Cuts and By-Wats in Arithmetic. By Cecil Burch. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

A Comtlete Short Course of Arithmetic. Bv A. E. Lavng. 
(Blackie. Is. Gd.) 

Algebra. Part n. By E. M. Langley and S. R. N. Bradlv. 
(Murray. 2s.) 

Beginners’ Algebra. By M. S. David. (Black. 2s. Gd.’i 
Elementary Graphs. By R. B. Morgan. (Blackie. Is. Gd.i 
Recent improvements in mathematical teaching are not confined 
to geometry. There is also a growing disposition to teach 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and elementary trigonometry, rather 
as closely related parts of one subject titan as branches of 


education divided from one another by sharply drawn lines. In 
addition to this, teachers are learning to regard mathematics as an 
instrument of great value to all who will be. engaged later in any¬ 
one of the constructive arts, and to take means as soon as possiblo 
to train their students how to apply mathematical methods to 
practical problems of everyday occurrence in the workshop and 
drawing office. It is this fact which accounts for the term 
“ practical mathematics ” which now finds a place in the regula¬ 
tions of the Board of Education, but was rarely used a few years 
ago. 

In writing his liook Mr. Millis lias had in mind the wants of the 
young workmen and others who attend technical institutes and 
wish to become familiar with mathematics as a means of solving 
difficulties met witli in their daily work. He disregards academic 
methods of solution, and endeavours where possible to select his 
examples from real problems, and he rightly makes no attempt to 
separate his arithmetical exercises from the sections dealing with 
geometry. It is a pity tiie type of his book is so small, and that so 
little pains have been taken to arrange the text attractively. The 
appearance of a liook has more influence on the way the technical 
student regards his study than some teachers are disposed to 
think. 

The two little books by Messrs. Burch and Layng show verv 
clearly the change which has taken place recently in school 
arithmetic. The old formal methods which regarded aceuracy 
and the manipulation of ill-nnderstood rules as the end of 
arithmetic are obsolescent, and in their place are being introduced 
rapid, contracted methods designed to obtain a result accurate 
only so far as the conditions of the problem under consideration 
are concerned. From the beginning the pupil is taught to regard 
computation as a process closely related to the affairs of the 
market-place. 

Mr. Burch in his volume also succeeds ill making the study of 
numbers as interesting to sehoollioys as the puzzles with which 
they occupy their leisure hours : he has taken to heart Herbart's 
dictum “ to be wearisome is the cardinal sin of instruction.” Mr. 
Layng has, we think, made a mistake in bothering about recurring 
decimals and cube root; these are not matters for young people. 
The publishers of his book, too, should have paid more attention 
to the eyesight of the children who will learn arithmetic from its 
pages ; the type is much too small and crowded. 

Both the Links on algebra are attractively produced : the type 
and arrangement are all that could lie desired. Messrs. Langley 
and Bradlv too frequently refer readers to other books for 
the method of solution of some of the exercises they include in 
their work. If it were worth while to give a set of numbers the 
cube root of which is to bo extracted by Homer’s method, some 
explanation of the process should have been given: schoolboys do 
not as a rule possess a reference library. It may also be pointed 
out that it is a letter plan to apply graphical methods to the 
solution of algebraic problems as they occur throughout the book 
than to be content with a short chapter on graphs. 

Practical teachers know the desirability of enlisting as many 
faculties as possible in the work of instructing children, and it is 
in this direction that graphical methods are so valuable in 
mathematical leaching, for the learner sees, as well as hears, the 
truth he has to assimilate. Mr. Morgan’s book will serve to bring 
before inexperienced teachers the nature of the graphical processes 
the reformers wish to become common in all schools. Mr. 
Morgan is evidently familiar with other books in which graphs 
are employed, for we recognise some of his examples as 
variations of graphical exercises occurring in other volumes 
which have come before us. 


Physical Science, 

Papers on Mechanical and Physical Subjects. Volume nr. TnE 
Sub-mechanics of the Universe. By Osborne Reynolds. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

The Stellar Heavens. An Introduction to the Studv of the Stars 
and Nebulae. By J. Ellard Gore. (Chatto and \Vindus.) 

Elementary Physics. Practical and Theoretical. Second Tear's 
Course. By John G. Kerr and John N. Brown. (Blackie. 2s.) 

Elementary Phonetics. English, French, German. By \V. 
Scholle and G. Smith. (Blackie. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Prof. Reynolds is one of the masters in the world of science, and 
his volume shows us science in the making. The volume is for 
the few ; it will be fully understood only by those who have an 
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intimate knowledge of mathematics and physics. No attempt can 
be made in this place fully to set forth the argument advanced by 
I’rof. Reynolds. It must suffice to say that according to this 
theory of the Universe the ether is built up of rigid spheres, equal 
in size and of almost infinite smallness ; these spherical grains are 
arranged in the closest regular order, and are to be thought of as 
subjected to great pressuro. The action of the ether depends upon 
what takes place when the medium is under strain. The pheno¬ 
mena associated with matter are explained as the result of a 
certain deficiency of the grains which give tise to forces in the 
ubiquitous medium. For a more popular account of the theory 
we are able to refer the reader to the Rede lecture delivered bv 
Prof. Reynolds in Juno of last year, and since separately published. 

Tlie amateur astronomer who possesses a small telescope which 
lie knows how to use will find Mr. Gore’s book profitable and 
interesting reading. Stetlar astronomy has grown very much in 
recent years, and the oliserver who wishes to possess concise notes I 
011 the characteristics of the chief objects in the sidereal universe 
and the views of astronomers concerning them will obtain great 
assistance from this small volume. 

Dr. Kerr is already known as a practical teacher who has 
written a successful introduction to practical physics. With the 
assistance of Mr. Drown he has here continued that course to 
supply suitable experiments for the student who intends to pursue 
the subject for a second year. A doubt may be expressed as to 
the wisdom of including so many theoretical considerations in a 
lalnoratory manual, and it seems a pity that no exercises in \ 
electrical science are included. 

Messrs. Scholle and Smith’s introduction to phonetics illustrates j 
how one department of knowledge graduates into another, and how 
impossible it is to study any branch of learning successfully with¬ 
out some knowledge of others. The teacher of modem languages 
at the present day must acquaint himself with phonetics, and this 
is rightly regarded as a practical application of the science of 
acoustics. The authors use the phonetic transcript of the Associa¬ 
tion Phonetique Internationale and have modelled their sound 
charts on those of Prof. Vietor. Every teacher of modern | 
languages can learn something from this volume. < 
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MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrated. 
By A. J. HERBBRTdON. Price 1/6. 

THE WORLD. 

By Prof. L. W. LYDE. Price 3/6. 

WORLD PICTURES. Illustrated. 

By J. B. REYNOLDS, BJL. Prioe 
1/6 net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Prof. L. W. LYDE. 

Price 3/-. 


FRENCH. 


REFORM FRENCH EXERCISES (Ora), Grammatical, and 
Written) are now published with the following: texts: 
LES GAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. IUustd. By F. B. KIHKMAN 
and J. M. PfeCONTAL. Soconil hditiou. For Elementary Classes. 1/6. 
LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. By E. ABOUT. Premiere Partie. 
Ch. 1.-V. Illustrations by Gustave Dore. Set (or Senior uud Junior 
Cambrilg’* Locals, 1903. 2/-. 

SAINT LOUIS. Edited by E T. 8CH0EDELIN, M.A., Higbgate School. 
Exercises by F. B. K IB KM AN. A Two-Term Header. Illustrated. 1/3. 

Note on the Method of Using a Reader. By F. B. KlUKAlAX. 
Price Three Penny Stamps. 


ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. The following have been added: 
(1> PETITS CONTltS DE PEK8. By W. G. Hahtoo. Very easy renderings 
of popular Fairy btorie*. (2) AMIS KT A MI LES, AIOL. By Mrs. J. CL 
Fra/.HU. Two more prose renderings of noted chansons de gate. (3) VOL¬ 
TA 1RF.: ZAD1G. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. Carefully adapted to school 
nae. Price 61. each. 


For Complete Catalogue, visit or write to 

A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


DAVID NUTT’S 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Mr. DAVID NUTT begs to call attention to hi» Stock of Foreign Books 
in all departments of Literature and 8cience. Any Foreign Work, New 
or Second-hand, supplied promptly, and at Moderate Prices. Subscrip¬ 
tions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. Catalogues and Lists sent on 
application. _ 


A New 8eries of cheap French Readers for 8chools. 

NUTTS SERIES OF SHORT FRENCH READERS. 

Limp Green Cloth. Foep. 8vo, price 6d. each. 

Under the General Editorship of Mr. i>E V. PAYEN-PAYXE, 

Author of •‘French Idioms and Proverbs." 

This Scries hopes to meet two needs : (a) to supply senior pupils with specimens 
of certain standard French Authors at a small price, (6) to supply junior pupils with 
suitable term Readers. Each Header will consist of about 36 pp. of text. It will 
have a short Introduction giving a few details of the Author’s life and works, with 
special reference to the particular book in question ; and short notes on Grammar, 
and on the geographical, historical, and literary allusions of the text. Long gram¬ 
matical discussion* will be avoided by referring to standard works where those who 
desire further information may And it. 

The following will be ready (Autumn Term 1903): — 

1. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. - JACOMO. Edited by F. W. 

Walton, M.A., Librarian of King's College, London. 

A thrilling story of brigandage In Calabria in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, told in Dumas's well known style. 

2. ANTOINE GALLAND.-SINBAD LE MARIN. Edited by 

Oiiarlkh PENNEY, li.A., Princlpul of Keusinuton Coaching College. 

A delightful reader for boyB and girls from tlie age of ten or even younger. 

3. ALPHONSE DAUDET.—CONTES HISTORIQUES. Edited 

by W. HoLlKston, B.A., Assistant Master at Kcpton School. 

4. JULES SANDEAU.—EPISODES FROM LA ROCHE AUX 

MOCETTES. Billed by DE V. PayknPayxE. 

6. GERARD DE NERVAL.-VOYAGE EN ORIENT. Edited 

by A. E. TWESTYMAX, B.A., of the Board of Education. 

6. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. - LA PflCHE MIRACULEUSE 

AND OTHER STORIES. Edited by 1L H. ALLL’UKSti, MJL, Assistant Master 
at the City of Loudon School. 

7. HfiGfcSIPPE MOREAU.- LETTRES A MA SCEUR. Edited 

by W. G. Lipscomb, M.A, Head Muster of the County High School, Mewortlu 

8. RENE CAILLli.—TOMBOUCTOU. Edited by E. P. Ash, 

M.A~, aometime Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 


NUTT’S POCKET DICTIONARIES. 


Containing all the usual words, with figured pronunciation, smnll lGmo, over 
350 pages In each volume, piloted on thin but opaque paper, so that they can bo 
slipped into a small pocket. Neatly bound in Ump red cloth, each 2s. 

The following ore ready!— 


ENGLISH-FRENCH. 

FRENCH-ENGLIBH. 

ENGLISH-8PANI8H. 

8PANISH-ENGLI8H. 


ENGLISH-PORTUOUESE. 

PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
GERMAN-ENGLI8H. 
ENGLISH-IT ALLAN. 
ITALLAN-ENGLISH, 


This Series differs from existing pocket dictionaries in the number and variety 
of the meanings given under the important words, space having been fonnd for 
them by the omission of many words only found in dictionaries, and never met 
with In actual usage. _ ' 


MUTT'S STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL SERIES. 

NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. By B. Jaschke. 

L ENGLISH-FRENCH. 2. ENGLISH-GERMAN. 

3. EN GLISH-ITALLAN. 

Each with Revtwd Vocabulary at the end. 33mo. Upwards of 450 pages. 
Printed by Constable, on the finest Opaque Paper. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

4. ENGLIBH-SPANISH. 8s. 6d. 

In the short space during which this admirable series of Travellers’ Pocket 
Dictionaries has been beiore the public, many thousands of oopics have been sold. 
They combine all the qualities of a dictionary and a conversational guide book. 
The publisher has reoeived hundreds of ansollclted testimonials. 

THE POCKET INTERPRETER. Dialogues for Travellers in 

English, French, German, and Norwegian-Danish. By V. CULMSEX. Square 
32mo, flexible cloth. Is. 

The only Pocket Conversation Book for Denmark and Norway. 

A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL MANUAL; 

or. How to Converge In Frenoh whilst Travelling, at the Hotel, 
Hestanrunt, Shopping, with the principal Routes to Paris and l’laoesof Interest. 
By Louis* Litta. 12mo, 16U pp, limp doth, Is. 8d. 

Equally suited for the traveller or for use in the class-room. 

PHONETIO 8ERIES. 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLISH - SPEAKING 

TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS. By H. Swan. With the Exact Pronuncia¬ 
tion indicated phonetically upon a new series. 

1. Colloquial Frenoh. Seventh Edition, with Appendix for Cyclists, 

Amateur Phoiosraphers, Aulomobilists, 1903. la 

2. Colloquial German. Third Edition, with Appendloes for Cyclists and 

Photographera is. 6d. 

3. Colloquial Italian. Second Edition, la Cd. 

4. Colloquial Spanish. 1903. Is. 6d. [To bt Publithtd early in October. 


London; DAVID NUTT, S7-59. Long Acre. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


VIRGINIBU8 PUERI8QUE, and other 

PAFEKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New Volume of 
the “ St. Martin’s Library.” Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3g. net. 

PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK- Containing c4 

Characteristic Humorous Cartoons. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

|_ADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of 
*• Fettered for Life.” Crown Kvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

LOVE AND LOVER8 OF THE PAST. By 
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The Craft of Writing. 

Is a re-issue of certain hitherto uncollected articles by the 
late Sir Walter Besant, under the title “ Essays and 
Historiettes ” (Chatto), we find three papers dealing more 
or lees with literature as a profession. These papers, as 
the preface tells us, “ show Sir Walter Besant’s absorbing 
interest in the craft of writing, and his jealousy for the 
status of the man of letters.” Sir Walter Besant was a 
fighter, and these articles exhibit him as a fighter. He 
believed absolutely in the position which he took up, and 
he defended that position against all comers with infinite 
zest and uncompromising pertinacity. With much that he 
had to say we entirely agree, but there are certain aspects 
of his position which appear to us to make not so much 
for the true dignity of letters as for their belittlement. 
In his eagerness to secure “ official recognition ” for 
literature the author seemed sometimes to forget that 
literature, in England at any rate, has never desired 
“ official recognition.” It has had a strength and a status 
that placed it outside the category of the professions to 
which “official recognition” comes as a crown and a 
consummation. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand how Sir Walter 
Besant arrived at his conclusions. He was always, of 
course, attacking publishers as a clas3, and laying to 
their charge the helplessness of authors. He repeated 
again and again that both the publishers and literary 

E apers conspired to keep the author in ignorance, and 
e draws an affecting picture of the poor author 
who is supposed to live on the “generosity” of his 
publishers. But the word was Sir Walter’s own, and 
moet authors would very properly resent it. He asked 
indignantly:— 

In what other line of intellectual work would a man submit 
without indignation to be considered a workman without 
rights, a mendicant, a helpless dependent, the mere recipient 
of bounty and charity? Can one figure the physician 
standing hat in hand before his patient—" Oh, sir, this is too 
much! You are indeed generous! Heaven itself will bless— 
Another shilling ? The starting tear ljetravs the grateful 
heart.” Or a barrister ? Or a solicitor ? Or a clergyman ? 
It is ridiculous. Yet this is supposed to be tho attitudo of 
the man of letters. . . . 

Ridiculous indeed! But by whom is this supposed to be 
the attitude of the man of letters ? Personally we have 
not the least idea. 

The discouragements of the literary life, as 6et forth by 
Sir Walter Besant, are indeed terrifying. Everything is 
at sixes and sevens—agreements, accounts, the very basis 
of property. Also tho contempt of letters in Great Britain 
“ exists deep down in the national heart—not contempt 
for the work, understand; if that were so, then, indeed, 


Of all mankind we should be the most miserable. The 
contempt is for the men who produce that work.” Does 
that contempt exist? We doubt it. At any rate, men of 
letters manage to hold up their heads, even if they cannot 
manage to hold up their own affairs, as Sir Walter so 
confidently asserted. All this was to be cured by a central 
managing society, a Society of Authors: out of chaos was 
to come serenity and cheques, respect and “official 
recognition.” Our faith in societies is not equal to so 
heroic a strain. And the profession of letters is not one 
profession, but many ; it can never be treated as one and 
indivisible. The literary man may be unbusinesslike, but 
our experience of him does not jump with the phantom 
Sir Walter Besant conjured up. Ana when it comes to 
“official recognition”—well, what does it matter? Sir 
Walter was deeply hurt because letters were not “ officially ” 
represented at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Again, does it 
matter ? We are convinced that all this fuss and pother, 
well-intentioned as it was, did nothing for the dignity 
which it asserted. Literature can get along very well 
without “ official recognition ” ; it aims at something more 
enduring, something more vital. I^et us take another of 
Sir Walter Besant’s assertions. He wrote: “ The first, 
the essential encouragement to any profession, that it 
should be independent of the employer—as the physician, 
the barrister, the solicitor, the beneficed clergyman, is 
independent—is wanting in the literary life.” But is the 
physician, the barrister, the solicitor (we will omit the 
beneficed clergyman), independent of the employer ? Of 
course not. The physician is employed by the patient, 
the solicitor by the client, the barrister by the solicitor. 
Every man, in fact, who works for a living is in the 
strictest sense employed by somebody or another, so that 
when Sir Walter Besant said that by conferring this 
independence on the author “ we shall render to literature 
a greater service than has ever yet been dreamed of or 
attempted, a service which shall at once raise the author 
to the same level as the lawyer and the physician,” he 
was, in fact, talking nonsense. All professions are 
dependent, but literature of its very essence is the least 
dependent of all. 

From the discouragements which he set forth at such 
length Sir Walter Besant turned to the encouragements, 
and the prime encouragement to the bom writer is that 
writing is to him “ the breath of his life.” That is true, 
so true that it hardly needed saying. And the next 
encouragement is “ the honour of success.” True again, 
but it might be pushed too far. Success, of course, 
breeds admiration, and admiration, as often as not, 
reacts quite disastrously on the individual. For the 
rarest things in literature are sanity, balance, proportion. 
The small talent is particularly open to the sinister blight 
of ill-considered admiration ; it loses the curative sense 
of its limitations and aspires to scale heights which may 
only be captured by prayer and fasting. The history of 
letters during the past generation is full of instructive 
modem instances. 

We are not concerned here to discuss in detail any 
general scheme for the forcing of that recognition of 
letters which Sir Walter Besant so earnestly desired and 
so strenuously advocated. Our own belief is that 
literature may very well be content with its legitimate 
rewards, and those rewards are given neither grudgingly 
nor unkindly. Literature, indeed, should be an end in 
itself. There are a dozen forms of writing which make 
no pretence at being literature; they are good in their 
place, they serve their turn, and they pass. But literature 
does not need to scramble in the market-place for honour, 
nor should it concern itself with “ official recognition.” 
It occupies too wide a field, holds too secure a position, 
to care for these things. It deals with the whole of life, 
not with a comer of it, and it should be, and indeed is, 
content with the whole of life. And there always remains 
with it the joy of the craft, the delight of the artist in 
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the cunning employment of his means. As Mr. W. B. 
Yeats wrote in a recent book of verse :— 

— A line will take us hours maybe, 

Yet if it does not seem an hour’s thought 
Our stitching and unstitching lias been naught. 

Better go down upon your marrow liones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper in all kinds of weather; 

For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these and yet 
Bo thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world ! 

Literature, perhaps more than any other form of art, is 
its own reward, and not all the “official recognition ” in 
the world would add a touch to its dignity or a feather 
to its weight. 

We are apt, no doubt, to forget the universality of 
literature, and to accept it with as little thought as the 
air we breathe, and Sir Walter Besant, doubtless, did well 
to insist that the craft was worthy. It is possible even 
that his advocacy may have awakened some people to the 
fact for the first time. He also, doubtless, did well in 
teaching a few authors that they might, by extreme 
diligence, get better terms out of their publishers. But 
his plea for “official recognition” strikes us as wholly 
unnecessary. The craft could get along very well even if 
it went unrepresented at a score of jubilees. 


The Poets’ Poet. 

It is undeniable that Spenser at times spells words to fit 
his rhyme. So your popular editor will inform his readers 
that the poet does this whenever it fits the measure of 
his line ; and that therefore “ bound ” is bond, “ vile ” is 
vilde, “cast” kest, “captain” capitain, “enchantress” 
enchanteress, &c. That the bulk of his examples are 
not arbitrary spellings, but the original forms of more 
modernised words, one must not perhaps expect him to 
know. So is kept up the legend of Spenser’s irresponsible 
waywardness, and readers are taught to allow for him as 
for a clever child, or an Italian primitive painter. 

The archaic language and perverted spelling, even more 
than the redoubtable allegory, are the bugbear which 
frights off readers from Spenser. But if (as is necessary 
for popular consumption, vandalism though it be to the 
literary student) the spelling be modernised wherever it 
is needless for rhyme or metre, there remains nothing 
really to baffle a child. And the archaism of the language 
is over-estimated. Line follows line often, without a phrase 
to stagger a modem, much less a Shakespearean reader. 
When archaisms come (and, of course, they are numerous) 
an intelligent reader can frequently conjecture their 
meaning from the context. There is nothing truly to 
stay the reading of Spenser but the lack of interest in 
poetry. 

That is the trouble. Here is a poet who is just poetry, 
and the stuff of poetry; whose narrative—a mere vehicle 
for his ideas—is a tissue of romantic fancy, careless of 
manners or character, of interest epic or dramatic. He 
has been the beloved of poets, and little of that vague 
entity, the “ general reader.” Shakespeare had read him 
much ; Milton called him master; he made Cowley a poet 
two hundred years ago, Keats a poet the other day, and 
who shall say how many in the illustrious line between ? 
Baleigh and Sidney were his lovers in life; for they also 
were poets. Raleigh might hail in him a double kinship, 
88 poet and explorer. Was not Spenser indeed a great 
explorer, among the greatest in that age of adventure, 
when a man got up in the morning and said, “ I have an 
idea. If you have nothing better to do, let us go 


continent-hunting.” And he that had not found an 
island or so was accounted a fellow of no spirit. Well, 
Spenser for his share had rediscovered Poetry; or, at 
least, made Poetry possible. It is among the strangest of 
strange things that the early sixteenth century should 
have lisped and stammered where the fourteenth had sung 
with full mouth; that where the middle ages had led with 
Chaucer, it should follow with Skelton; that Surrey, 
Wyatt, and Spenser’s immediate forerunners should 
doubtfully experiment in an art of which Chaucer had 
been consummate master. The tongue of Chaucer was 
changed; the methods of Chaucer held good. Yet the 
poets were a people of a stammering tongue; their art 
had gone back to infancy; and things were at such a 
pass that the egregious Harvey was for setting the 
English Muses to their “Gradus ad Pamassum,” and the 
penning (singing were a misnomer) of obscene horrors, 
styled hexameters, elegiacs, and the like. Then came 
Spenser, and found again that land of Poetry, more 
golden than any El Dorado towards which Raleigh ever 
set his hold-questing keel. He joined hands with Chaucer 
across the years; even the metre of hie earlier poems 
is Chaucer’s. A swarm of adventurers followed their 
Columbus; and English poetry was. 

For all which, outside the poets, he got little more 
recognition than he gets now. To a cultured Queen and 
her Court he cried, in new and unmatched verse, that— 


Fame with golden wing aloft doth fly 
AIkivo the reach of ruinous decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure sky 
Admired of base-born men from far away : 

Then he lliat will by virtuous deeds essay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride, 

And by sweet poets’ verso be glorified. 

For not to have l>een dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die; 

But that blind bard did him immortal make 
With verses dipt in dew of Castaly: 

Which made the Eastern Conqueror to cry— 

“ 0 fortunate young man, whose virtue found 
.So rare a trump, thy noble acts to sound !” 


What deaf adder could withstand such charming ? “ With 
verses dipt in dew of Castaly”—can you not hear the 
delicate dewy drip of that exquisitely musical line ? 


Provide, therefore, ye Princes, while ye may. 
That of the Muses ye may honoured be, 


exhorted the poet in logical conclusion: and the Princes 
“ provided ”—on the cheap. The Cecils and Elizabeths 
rated their “ immortality ” a good deal below the pay of a 
foreign spy. 

“ Greatest Gloriane,” like a many be-rhymed ladies, 
probably yawned over her “ Faery Queen,” and one may 
be sure never got to the end of it. It would be curious to 
inquire how many lovers of poetry have read through it or 
“The Excursion.” The “Faery Queen" is in truth a 
poem that no man can read through save as a duty, and 
in a series of arduous campaigns (so to speak). The later 
books of it steadily fail in power; hut that is not all. 
The Spenserean stanza, beautiful for a time, in the course 
of four hundred or so pages becomes a very wearisome 
and cumbrous narrative form. The repetition of it grows 
monotonous; it fatigues by the perpetual discontinuity. 
Spenser himself seems to find it sometimes cumbrous, in 
the end. You have occasional lines like— 


Until they both do hear what she to them will say. 

No, the “ Faery Queen ” must not be read on end; it is a 
poem to loaf over and dip into. It is, indeed, as much a 
series of poems as the “ Idylls of the King.” It is not a 
great poem as its model, Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” is 
a great poem; for Spenser has planned on a Beale beyond 
his physical power of endurance, and its completion would 
have been only so much superfluous evidence of the fact. 
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Its waning power was not caused by waning genius ; for 
in the same year with the latest books he published his 
magnificent lyrical poems. But if not a great poem it is 
great poetry; nay, we might say it contains great poems. 

The obvious qualities of it and its author are grown 
mere truisms. He is princely in fancy rather than imagi¬ 
nation. His gift of vision (in a specialised sense of the 
word) is unapproached. Everyone has remarked upon 
that faculty of seeing visions, and presenting them as 
before the bodily eye: the “ Faery Queen ” is a gallery 
hung with the rarest tapestries, an endless procession of 
dream-pictures. There is no emotion, save the emotion of 
beauty. Yet incidentally, like the exclamations of a 
dreaming man, he will utter brief passages of tenderest 
pathos, or exultant joy:— 

Nought is there under heaven's wide hollowness 

That moves more dear compassion of mind, 

Than beauty brought to unworthy wretchedness. 

The mournful sweetness of those lines is insurpassable; 
and they are quintessential Spenser. Yet it is unluckily 
characteristic of him, too, that he mars half the effect of 
this perfect passage by not stopping with its completion, 
but following it with a line which makes an anti-climax, 
and is too manifestly inserted for rhyme’s sake— 

Through envy's snares, or fortune’s freaks unkind. 

One might almost take that little passage as a text for 
one’s whole disquisition on Spenser. For after all, it is 
not in the richly luxuriant descriptive embroidery, or the 
pictures brushed in with words as with line and colour, 
which are traditionally quoted by this poet’s critics, that 
the highest Spenser hes. The secret of him is shut in 
those three lines. 

Wherein lies their power ? The language is so utterly 
plain that an uninspired poet would have fallen upon 
baldness. Yet Spenser is a mine of diction (as was 
remarked to us by a poet who had worked in that mine). 
But here he had no need for his gorgeous opulence of 
diction: a few commonest words, and the spell was 
worked. It is all a matter of relation: the words take 
life from each other, and become an organism, as with 
Coleridge. And it is a matter of music; an integral 
element in the magic of the passage is its sound. In this 
necromancy, by which the most elementary words, entering 
into a secret relation of sense and sound, acquire occult 
property, Spenser is a master. And that which gives 
electric life to their relation is the Spenserian subtlety 
of emotion. Here it is specifically pathos, at another 
time it is joyous exultation, or again the pleasure of 
beauty. But behind and underneath all these emotional 
forms, the central and abiding quality, the essence of his 
emotion is peace, and the radiance of peace. It is the 
spirit even of his pathos, tempering it from anguish, 
imparting its peculiar and gentle sweetness. The final 
effect of all, in this and kindred passages, is lyrical. 

Yes, lyrical. We are well-nigh minded to write our¬ 
selves down arch-heretics, ana say that the “ Faery 
Queen ” is a superb error. Spenser, it almost seems to 
us, was a supreme lyric poet who, by the influence of 
tradition and example, was allured to spend his strength 
in narrative poetry, and only found his true path at the 
close of his literary career. Throughout tne “ Faery 
Queen ” he is happy when he drops narration to dream 
dreams, and touches his serenest height in some brief, 
casual access of lyric feeling such as we have quoted. 
And in his last years, before misfortune silenced him, he 
wrote an all-too-small, precious handful of lyrics, which 
cover but a few pages, yet are greater than all his 
“ great ” poem together, flowing with milk and honey of 
poetry though it be. In those grand Platonic “ Hymns 
to Beauty,” in the “ Prothalamion ” and “ Epithalamion,” 
all his finest qualities are gathered into organic wholes, 
sublimated by a lyric ardour which is the radiant 


effluence of central peace. Joy never had such expres¬ 
sion as in the “ Epithalamion,” so serenely noble that its 
intensity of joy may almost be missed, as the swift 
interflux of the blue heaven cheats us with the aspect 
of perfect calm. To express supreme joy is the most 
difficult of tasks (as a critic has remarked), far more 
difficult than to express intense sadness, which is the 
chosen aim of most modern poetry. Here it is supremely 
expressed, in connection with the culminating point of 
natural joy; and is ennobled by the interfused presence 
of something loftier and more perfect than joy—that 
static joy which is peace. How well could we have 
foregone the full latter half of the “ Faery Queen ” for 
some twenty more of such consummate lyrics! But 
Spenser found his greatest gift, his truest line of work, 
all too late, when the night was closing on him wherein 
no man can work—the night of poverty, ruin, and 
sorrow-hastened age. 


Impressions. 

Awakening. 

The village children made our audience. They stared 
open-mouthed at the yacht that lay alongside the 
primitive quay, chattering in their unknown tongue, 
while we asked ourselves the question—shall we start 
to-night ? The wind was adverse, and there was a mile 
of narrow channel through which we must quant, or 
tow, before we reached the mere. From the far end of 
the mere, which was indeed an inland sea, a river 
adventured into the land, seeking its way seawards, and 
touching the skirts of many villages as it flowed. Even 
if we reached the mere, would there be time to tack the 
length of it so as to find egress by that river before 
nightfall ? While we debated a barge laden with peat 
slowly passed us. It was one of those family affairs 
owned by the man who had brought his wife to this 
roving home years before; the children bom to them 
had grown up amphibians. House and home glided 
away from us, the man and an elder daughter quanting, 
the wife at the tiller, and two children on the towing path 
straining at the line. Idly we watched them pass, and 
still waited, for what was time to us ? As well be here 
as anywhere : here where the sun idealised the red roofs, 
and the water mirrored the reflections of the windmill’s 
still sails. Why proceed ? Why awaken from the dream ? 
Perhaps we should have there stayed the night, but a little 
wind sprang up, blowing towards the mere, just favouring 
us enough to fill the sails. We left the village and moved 
on like some great white bird flapping lazily in the void. 
The faces of the children became blurred : we were alone 
in the flat green lands, home of solitary storks and 
whirling watermills. 

The breeze favoured us no longer when we passed out 
into the mere: then began the attempt to make the 
passage against a head wind. In long tacks from side to 
side patiently we strove to progress, but it was so 
draggingly that the sun was gone before the spire that 
marked the far spot where the river nosed through the 
reeds, seemed nearer than the trees we had left behind. 
Darkness found us still groping our way, in long tacks, 
towards the spire. The moon came up, and still we sailed 
on through the night, noiselessly, for there was no sound 
but the vicious tugging of the ropes on the pulleys, and 
the flapping of the sails as we tacked; nothing to be seen 
but stars and moon, and tantalising lights ahead. Silently 
we sailed on, the captain at the tiller, the mate clinging to 
the shrouds, and peering out into the darkness. Although 
no word was spoken, what they knew communicated itself 
to us: we had lost our bearings; their keen eyes even 
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were unable to distinguish among the twinkling lights 
thoee that marked the entrance to the river. Some 
whispered words, a peering into the darkness, an assent, 
and we dropped anchor to wait for the morning. 

We were not far from the shore, for I could see dimly, 
strange shapes, that might be human habitations, and 
might be the portentous creations that come in dreams,— 
amorphous shapes, uncanny, and unrealised, that start 
fears of the strange and the unknown. Was it land that 
we saw, or only a dream country that would pass away 
with the light ? As I lay in my bunk and listened to tho 
wash of the waves against the sides of the vessel, I saw 
again those mysterious shapes, and they kept with me 
through the night in dreams. 

Rumbling and shouts overhead awakened me. The 
cabin was bright with morning, and when I went on 
deck, lo ! in the clear light of a summer dawn all that in 
the darkness had seemed mysterious and fearful had 
become plain and alluringly simple. We were close to 
the shore. The shapes of the night were—a farmstead, a 
haystack, and an outlying barn. A peasant was working 
in a field, the smoke went up from the farmstead chimney, 
and yonder was the river widening into the land, a 
hand span below the green meadows. 

The wind filled our sails, the sun sparkled on the water, 
as we glided into the river, and swept onwards to the 
village. There, against the quay, was the family barge, 
already beginning to unload her peat. Slow and un¬ 
gainly but an old traveller in those waters she had gone 
straight to her haven, knowing the course, while we——. 
And yet we had experienced what they had missed: to us 
had been given the joy of awakening, of learning once 
more how illusory are foolish night fears in the new birth 
of day. 


Drama. 

Light Comedy. 

I am told that Mr. Esmond was once a distinctly ambitious 
playwright, a man with ideas. I do not think I could 
nave inferred as much from either of those two of his 
plays which I happen to have seen. “ My Lady Virtue ” 
was a distinctly ingenious comedy of intrigue, evidently 
the work of a writer well equipped with stagecraft, but, 
so far as psychology goes, dealing only with the familiar 
and not very convincing personages and motives proper 
to a comedy of intrigue. “ Billy’s Little Love Affair,” 
at the Criterion, is an even slighter piece of work. I 
am not sure that it was treated altogether fairly by the 
first-night critics. I quite understand their frame of 
mind. Mr. Esmond is a dramatist from whom they were 
originally led to expect a good deal, and who has, again 
and again, disappointed them. They regard him as one 
who has made “ the grand refusal,” has deliberately 
waived his artistic claims and pretensions, to content 
himself with success upon the lower levels of the com¬ 
mercial drama. And consequently they insist, consciously 
or unconsciously, on continuing to try his work by higher 
standards than they would dream of applying to any 
other commercial dramatist. It is very natural. They 
take particular exception to the “ tone ” of the play, to 
the atmosphere of rather unpleasant intrigue and sordid 
eavesdropping which hangs about it. It is just to Mr. 
Esmond to say that he needs, or at any rate uses, this 
grimy background for the quite legitimate dramatic 
purpose of bringing into relief the two perfectly honest 
™d sweet-natured people in whom the main emotional 
interest of the play centres. But it is none the less true 
that Mr. and Mrs. Jim Greaves, and the collection of 
foul-minded demireps and tittle-tattlers who form the 


up-to-date “ School for Scandal ’’ at their house, are even 
more amazing bounders than the motive requires, and 
that one would have expected Mr. Jack Frere and Miss 
Wilhelmina Marr, quite apart from the actual trouble they 
get into, to find themselves somewhat more uncomfortable 
in such company than they seem to do. 

Mr. Esmond describes his piece as “ light comedy.” It 
is sentimental and not satirical comedy, since what you 
are meant to be interested in is the coming together, after 
divers obstacles and misunderstandings, of a young man 
and a young woman. Wilhelmina Marr, otherwise “ Billy,” 
is admittedly a flirt. She has been previously engaged, 
three or four times, but is now genuinely in love with 
Jack Frere, whom she proposes to marry. The lovers, 
however, have not reckoned with an adventuress, Lady 
Duncan, who, for her own ends, finds it convenient to 
bemire Billy’s fair name. Mr. Greaves, who is now 
married to a rich, elderly, and jealous wife, has had a 
chequered past, of which one episode was an engagement 
with Billy, who is his cousin, and another a liaison with 
Lady Duncan, for whom he took a flat in Victoria Street 
At a later period this flat was let by a house-agent, in the 
ordinary way of business, to Billy and her mother. Lady 
Duncan, to screen herself from the suspicions of Mrs. 
Greaves, manages to make it appear that the occupation 
of the flat by Jim and Billy was not successive but 
synchronous. She is aided by tho discovery in Jim’s desk 
of some indiscreet love-letters which had passed between 
the cousins at the time of their engagement. The intrigue 
is not very plausible, but it may pass. The drama lies 
in the wav in which the lovers comport themselves in the 
exceedingly unpleasant situation to which the malicious 
accusation gives rise. Jack Frere is a well-meaning and 
extremely tactless person. Although Btaggered for a 
moment, he speedily recovers his complete faith in Billy. 
But, partly owing to the advice of a friend, he falls into 
the inexcusable blunder of suggesting to Billy the desir¬ 
ability of giving some explanation of the circumstantial 
evidence brought against her. Naturally Billy declines to do 
anything of the sort. Although, as has been acknowledged, 
a flirt, she is a perfectly innocent and pure-minded little 
girl. She does not, in fact, realise exactly what she is 
supposed to have done. But she understands that it is 
something discreditable, and that she has been made the 
subject of discussion between Jack and his friend in the 
smoking-room. This, in any case, is intolerable to her. 
Her pride is up in arms in a moment. She throws her 
engagement ring down on the table, and announces her 
intention of leaving the house. Frankly, one is rather 
glad to see her get out of it. Jack is in despair, but 
presently recovers himself and sets to work to redeem the 
situation. The exact means by which he does this, hunts 
down and exposes Lady Duncan, and brings about a 
reconciliation with Billy, are ingenious, and need not be 
detailed. Suffice it to say that Billy’s reputation and her 
dignity are alike saved, and that the audience are content 
accordingly. 

It is not, after all, much of a play. Even as compared 
with “ My Lady Virtue,” it lacks vigour of construction 
and plausibility of motive. The trumped-up charge 
against Billy is too obviously the sort of thing which not 
even a jealous wife would believe off the stage. The 
whole thing is only redeemed from insignificance by the 
character of Billy herself. She is attractively conceived by 
Mr. Esmond and attractively played by Miss Eva Moore. 
I think she will very likely prove sufficient to give the 
play a run, since the public likes a sympathetic heroine, 
and does not trouble much about the defects of psychology 
and dramatic intention at which the critics girn. And I 
am afraid that the result will be to confirm Mr. Esmond 
still further in his present bent towards the commercial 
drama. E. K. Chambers. 
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Art. 


A Pioneer.] 

Towards the close of day I crossed the threshold of the 
palatial galleries in Edinburgh, where the annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the Society of Scottish Artists is the attraction. 
It was not my intention to write about this collection, 
which has been open through the summer: moreover, I 
had bad enough of picture-seeing that day: eye and brain 
were tired, yet sufficiently alert to be impressed by the 
vitality of the younger Scottish artists. After looking at 
a hundred or so of their works, I promised myself another 
visit, and, sinking upon a velvet couch, banished the idea 
of painted nature and—well, I had been on the heather, 
and by the banks of living waters ; had seen dawn light 
the hills, the pomp of evening, and the splendour of 
unsullied skies. On those happier things I mused, and 
while I mused my eyes rested upon a picture on the fac’mg 
wall. It wa9 not my hour for paintings. I tried to 
check this exigent- canvas, but it insisted. 

It insisted. 

So I submitted, straightened myself, and gazed 
enquiringly at this picture that would not be denied. 
The subject was unremarkable. Looking towards me was 
a middle-aged woman, homely, probably of the peasant 
class, dressed in black. To her right, still further forward 
in the picture, were two dogs, large and shaggy, one 
light brown, the other dark, which she held in leash. 
These three, the woman and the two dogs, had a 
marvellous air of reality. Unobtrusive, quiet in colour, 
they stood there uncompromisingly real against a delicate 
background, light blue predominating, whereon I seemed 
to detect the faint figue of a Fantastic passing. But the 
background was remote: it was there to serve the three 
figures, accentuating, not detracting from their strength. 
I gazed, wonderingly, at this picture that had the air of 
permanence amid the ephemerala that surrounded it. 
Why should this be so? I asked myself. From the 
studio of what unknown master has it come to sweep 
through my recalcitrant mood and exact homage ? The 
subject was ordinary, even commonplace, but idealised by 
the quality of the painting, the ease of the masterly 
technique, attaining its end while hiding the means, and 
the clear vision of the artist who painted these figures as 
he saw them, gravely but piercingly, giving to each tone 
its exact value in dean colour, and folding the whole in 
its subtle illusion of atmosphere. I submitted, I acknow¬ 
ledged its mastery, then turned the leaves of the catalogue. 
The painter was Manet. 

I was glad thus to encounter, unexpectedly, the great¬ 
ness of Manet, the painter. For that name had become 
to me a symbol, standing for the flame of a revolutionary 
movement that ran red through France, a movement in 
which Manet was 6cout, fighter, and captain, leaving, 
when he died, a great example to a growing dan. He led 
the assault on those who sat in high art places leaning 
contentedly on the encrusted pillars of tradition : led the 
movement of protestation that developed into Impres¬ 
sionism, but which meant to Manet, in the first period of 
bis career, merely the claim of individual freedom for the 
artist, the right to be himself, to express what he saw 
with his own unaided eyes, and to have his talent, trained 
with Herculean persistence, acknowledged. For that he 
fought, and through my reading, the name of Manet had 
come to be significant of tumult. The years had passed, 
the fight had been won, and now, here, in this quiet 
gallery where I sat alone, this quiet picture, quite by 
chance, looming up from the past, had presented me, 
without credentials, without introduction, to Manet the 
painter—great and solitary. I was glad. 

I recalled other pictures by him, and considered if they 
had affected me as swiftly and indefinably as the woman 


with the two dogs. Yes: I remembered years ago, at one 
of the International Society’s exhibitions, where there 
were many memorable pictures, I had been moved in the 
same curious way by his “ Execution of Maximilian.” I 
remembered the high wall, and leaning over it, gazing 
callously at the tragedy, the dim heads" and shoulders of 
the villagers. They were huddled together, not pitying, 
not grieving, just staring at the soldiers in the act of 
firing, at close range, upon the King and his two com¬ 
panions ; and I remembered the consummate drawing, and 
the masterly pose of the soldier who stands apart cocking 
his rifle. But the tragedy did not disturb me. It was 
as if Manet had chosen the subject merely for the sake of 
drawing those soldiers and setting them firmly on the 
ground; for the sake of painting the smoke, the wall, 
those peering onlookers: to show a derisive world a 
picture of an awful moment, and by his art to force them 
to forget the tragedy in the beauty of the painting, and 
the drawing, ana the convincing force of unobtrusive 
colours, when the values are rightly observed. In later 
life so keen was he to paint the actual world that he fore¬ 
swore all further commerce with historical or sacred 
subjects. He would paint only what he saw: the light 
that plays faintly but truly in this dark picture was to 
increase till it shone out into the brilliant, clear painting 
of “ Yachting at Argenteuil” and “ Le Linge” with the 
violet shadows, and the broken brush work. With these 
pictures of light he shot into the Impressionist movement, 
stamping his eiger, ever-widening personality upon it. 

How completely Manet has won since the days when 
Zola, always ready to wound himself for a little, righteous 
cause, fought in that famous 1865 pamphlet, for this man 
who “resaw the world,” and made him the hero of.that 
brutal work of genius “ L’Oeuvre ” with its roaring picture 
of the young art life of Paris. How completely Manet 
and his friends Monet, Degas, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro 
have won. In the Luxembourg hang two of his pictures; 
there, too, is Fantin-Latour’s “ Hommage a Manet” with 
the band of faithful friends grouped around him. To-day 
the Society of Scottish Artists are proud to hang his 
Woman with the Two Dogs in a place of honour; thirty 
years ago his name was “ a folly and a byword in the 
Parisian studios.” Why? Because he was himself; 
because his vision was simple and sincere; because he 
was a man who loved truth like a Primitive. We think 
of him as a revolutionary, but he disclaimed the name. 
“ Come to see works that are sincere,” he said in 1867, 
in the preface to the catalogue of his pictures that were 
excluded from the Exposition Universelle. “It is the 
effect of sincerity to give to works a character that makes 
them resemble a protest, when the painter has thought 
of nothing but rendering his impression.” Imagination 
did not disturb him with her gay fallacies: beauty might 
or might not enter into his pictures: he was an artist 
without emotion, who had incredible skill in the manipula¬ 
tion of paint, and in whose work moves that rare elusive 
something called quality. No one could mistake a Manet, 
and no competent judge would ever rank him among the 
great painters of the world. He saw superbly, but he 
did not feel deeply ; he saw clearly, but his vision began 
and ended with his eyes. He lacked that something 
more which some call ecstasy, some the mystical sense, 
some the grace of God. The greatness of Michael Angelo, 
of Leonardo, of Botticelli, of Velasquez, of Hals, of Turner 
is not his: yet when I stand before certain pictures 
by Manet, I feel that within their limitations they are final. 
Especially does this apply to the Manet of the first period 
from 1860 to 1870, the realist, the silhouette Manet, 
gradually feeling his way from the influence of Courbet 
towards the light. He passed from the “ Woman with 
the Dogs” and the “Maximilian” learning from, and 
discarding Titian and Giorgione, to Velasquez and the 
Spanish masters, on to the Japanese through whoee 
colour prints he was born into the sunlight, to become 
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Manet the luminist, the painter of “ Le Linge ” and 
■“ Yachting at Argenteuil.” 

There among the Impressionists he was again chief. 
From him and his companions was to rise and spread 
the great school of modem Impressionism—dividers of 
tones, pointillists, dottists, and the vast army of clever 
technicians, imitators, who will talk for hours about the 
scientific principles of painting, and having learned the 
trick will produce a scientific picture—no more. Manet 
had sight, vision and knowledge. He remains. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

An Impossible Task. 

Some months ago Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace set himself 
the task of proving that the planet on which we live is 
unique, in that it alone, in all the Universe, is a possible 
theatre for the play of life. In a former article, suggested 
fey his paper, I tried to show, whilst dismissing his 
argument as “ worthless,” that it is possible to think 
otherwise than Dr. Wallace, without the least loss of the 
sense of self-respect or race-respect. My object was to 
show that to us, human life, its origin and its destiny, is 
the most important thing in the Universe, whether or not 
there are other worlds hke ours. If you are as valid and 
significant an object to yourself, believing in the known 
and familiar truths of modern astronomy, as you would 
have been had you lived at any time between Ptolemy, 
Eusebius, and such like clumsy destroyers of Greek 
science, on the one hand, and the publication of Copernicus’ 
masterpiece on the other, then you will agree with me 
that there is a logical flaw in Dr. Wallace’s mind, which 
impelled him to assert the importance of human life as 
proved by a uniqueness supposed to pertain thereto. This 
flaw is further demonstrated by the extraordinary history 
which reveals in Dr. Wallace, the famous co-discoverer 
with Darwin of the principle of natural selection, in turn 
Spiritualist of the most credulous type, anti-vaccinator of 
the blindest, and now would-be subverter of half the 
fundamental truths of modem science. There would be 
no occasion for this paper, but for the fact that Dr. 
Wallace has a reply to nis critics in the current number 
of the “ Fortnightly Review,” and has been spending the 
last three months in the preparation of a book wherein it 
will be abundantly demonstrated “ that our earth is the 
only inhabited planet in the whole Stellar Universe.” 
Obviously this could only be shown by evidence which 
would prove that our earth is the only inhabitable planet 
in the Universe : and it is apparent that Dr. Wallace has 
therefore practically set himself the stupendous task of 
* attempting to prove a “ universal negative.” It needs 
not ten seconds consideration to show that the task is 
logically impossible: but on what slender evidence 
Dr. Wallace thinks he has achieved it would astound 
anyone who fancies that emotional prepossessions are not 
-often sufficient utterly to destroy the logical faculty in the 
minds of those whom they obsess. 

You may say that Dr. Wallace is not an astronomer, 
and that his book will therefore be ignored. Not at all. 
It is a notorious popular fallacy that the man who is dis¬ 
tinguished in one branch of activity is therefore to be 
listened to and accepted, on whatever topic he opens his 
mouth. When Lora Salisbury, in 1894, delivered himself 
of his criticism of evolution, crusted over with paralogisms 
and misplaced satire, which would have made the British 
Association ridiculous, had that been possible, there was a 
chorus of rejoicing from the opponents of the greatest and 
most hopeful truth that has ever been given to the world. 
Lord Salisbury, the President of the British Association, 


had spoken. There are myriads of examples in every 
sphere; nor can one decide whether to be more astonished 
at the obiter dicta of these distinguished people on matters 
of which they know nothing, or at the numberless dupes 
who might almost as well listen to my views on the 
ethics of publishing—a question urgently raised in such 
a case as that under discussion—because, let us say, I 
was reputed to “ play a fairly straight bat ” at school. 
And another fallacy, upon which Spencer has insisted, is 
the idea that the man who observes facts can therefore 
argue about them, whereas the truth is rather the reverse, 
and many contemporary instances might be adduced of 
men who are patient, honest, accurate and acute observers, 
but have rarely made a deduction or an induction that 
would hold water. Similarly your logician may even be 
in error ub to the number of buttons on his coat. 

It seems hardly worth while to enumerate the individual 
items of Dr. Wallace’s failure, but here are a few. 
Misled by a popular work of Prof. Newcomb’s—a work 
which should never have been published, containing, as it 
did, many unproved statements, since disproved — Dr. 
Wallace starts out to show, first of all, that the Starry 
Universe is finite. Supposing that task accomplished, let 
him now follow his American mentor, who, in a subse¬ 
quent book, also written for the public, describes an 
imaginary flight through au indefinite number of finite 
starry universes, of which ours is one. It is true that 
there is no more proof of the existence of these other 
“ universes ” than there is of the finiteness of ours; but 
Dr. Wallace has to prove that they do not exist before he 
need go any further. There follows the argument about 
the number of the stars—the bright stars, that is to say— 
whilst the writer forgets that there are numberless dark 
stars. “As well,” said Sir Robert Ball the other day, 
“might you count all the red-hot horse-shoes in England, 
and say ‘ these are all there are ’! ” Similarly the recent 
discovery of dark nebulae, explaining certain of the 
arent rifts in the milky way, is ignored. That the 
itableness of the satellites of any stars at the supposed 
“ confines ” of the Universe might be discounted, Dr. 
Wallace had to suggest that possibly gravitation might 
act but irregularly there, so that no evolution of life would 
be possible. This supposition he now retracts—offering 
no other in its place—and observes that the former article 
was written in a hurry. What possible excuse there 
could be for writing such an article “ somewhat hastily ” 
I cannot imagine. The motion of the entire Solar System 
—some twelve miles a second—having been pointed out 
to him, he disposes of it by saying that there is no proof 
of this motion being in a straight line, and that the Solar 
System may be revolving round the supposed centre. So 
it may, but that is for him to prove. I may be standing 
on my head at this moment, but it surely remains for 
Dr. Wallace to prove it so before he proceeds to draw 
any deductions from the assertion. 

Far otherwise is the probable truth of this stupendous 
question. The spectroscope has taught us that what we 
still call the “elements^’ go to compose the sun, the 
comets, the nebulae, the furthest star, as they do you and 
me. Everything goes to prove that law is universal. The 
gravitation that swings a sun determines the occasional 
coldness of your feet, or the shape chosen by the designer 
of the Great Pyramid. Neither “ time ” nor “ space ’’ 
affects the eternal and omnipresent reign of law: these 
are but the forms in which we think—unfounded inferences 
from the nature of our own sensations. The great 
probability is that every planet of every sun becomes in its 
turn the seat of organic life, which develops from the dust 
of a satellite of Sirius by the operation of the law which 
determined its production here. As it is now, so it was 
aeons ago, and will be in aeons yet to come. The inhabited 
period may well be but a brief span in the youth of a 
planet. It is a matter of temperature. The chances may 
be, as has been suggested, that at any given time it is 
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four hundred to one that any given planet—of our system 
or any other—is not inhabited. We used to hear of 
creatures different from ourselves: life without oxygen, 
and so forth. Ere we knew that one and the same stuff, 
modifiable under universal laws, is the raw material of 
everything, such speculation was legitimate. But now we 
must the rather conceive of man as inevitably produced by 
the evolutionary changes which have occurred in the solar 
nebula: we recognise that nebula to have been, in all 
probability, similar to countless such; and we must con¬ 
template the production of beings, such as ourselves, in 
the planets formed, in all parts of the infinite universe, 
therefrom. So far is this earth from being unique that it 
is rather infinitely common, as part of a Universe which is 
infinite not only in extent but in unity and conformity and 
in its obedience to lawB which admit of no exception, and 
of which neither “ time ” nor “ space ” can disturb the 
uniform and irrefragable sway. C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

The Influence of the Drama. 

Sib, —As regards the first point in our little argument, 
you gracefully concede my position without abandoning 
your own. This is perhaps as much as can be expected 
of human nature. 

As regards the second point, will you be good enough 
to answer one question? Do you hold that the acted 
drama is essentially and inherently incapable of influencing 
for good or ill the intellectual and moral life of a nation ? 
In that case, I understand your contention, while wholly 
dissenting from it. But if this is not your contention, I 
do not see how you can deny that there is a “ gigantic 
force ” in the mechanism of the theatre, even if you argue 
Chat, here and now; it is wasted, and produces no effect. 
Supposing the fact to be so, is not this very waste of 
potential energy an evil to the remedying of which 
“ earnest ” thought may reasonably be applied ? But I 
think you will find that the fact is not so. The direct 
influence of dramatic representations on thought and 
conduct may not be very great; but the indirect and 
diffusive influence of the manners and ideals presented in 
the theatre is enormous.—Yours, &c., 

William Archer. 

P.S.—I note that you almost explicitly deny the influence 
of “ entertainment ” upon “ character.” If that be indeed 
your theory, you ought to develop it more fully; for 
-universal testimony, from Plato downwards, is against you. 


“ Reliable.” 

Sib,— Apropos of your correspondence on “Reliable,” 
allow me to point out two corruptions of the language 
which have become very widespread of late years. 
The first is the persistent abuse of the possessive case: 

He was a friend of my father’s ” is the substitution of 
the correct phrase “ He was a friend of my father,” or 
He was my father’s friend.” This mistake is made 
by good speakers and writers who would, doubtless, be 
affronted if told they sometimes misused the King’s 
English. The other abuse is the constant use of the 
phrase “ Up till now,” in place of the good old word 
until. ” I believe “Up till now’’was introduced by 

•means of the theatre. The first time I heard it was from 
1 the comic man at a burlesque or pantomime, who repeated 
• it continually. After that it seemed to grow apace, and 
is now used quite seriously, hideous though it is.— 
''Yours, Ac., H. D. Barclay. 

26, Kingdon Road, West Hampstead. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 207 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best letter 
to the Editor starting a discussion on any author, book, or literary 
topic. Twenty-five replies have been received. We award the 
prize to Miss Madeline E. Jennings, Stortford Cottage, Chorley 
Wood, for the following :— 

Can Autobiographies be True? 

As I opened the Academy on Sunday afternoon my eye fell upon 
the paragraph quoting Sir Leslie Stephen’s condemnation of his own 
attempts at reminiscence. The question asked itself afresh—“Can 
Autobiographies be true?” What is the general opinion? If we 
exercise ourselves in the pious duty of self-examination, and set 
down the result in black and white, has it or has it not any chance 
of being a passable representation of the facts ? 

Take my own case. A spinster in middle age, with apparently 
incurable bad health, I find myself possessed of an incorrigibly 
cheerful temperament, which shows no signs of recent acquisition, a 
capacity for finding pleasure in the absurdest things, and a sanguine 
expectation in this world and the next. But I know, should I 
attempt to write in all sincerity the story of my youth and childhood, 
the atmosphere would be one of deadly gloom with streaks of quite 
lurid tragedy. I shall not do it. I am forewarned ; but I could not 
help myself. Yet I may have been a comfortable child. I certainly 
was fat. Why in retrospect do we unconsciously pile on the agony ? 
One gifted authoress, telling her own tale, a troubled one enough, 
remarks : “ On the whole I have had a happy life, though my friends 
do looked shocked when I say so.” I know of no other case with a 
similar bias, but the veracity is questioned all the same. What do 
your readers say ? 


Other replies follow:— 

Sentimentality. 

There was a lengthy account lately in the “ Daily Gusher ” of the 
last hours of Lord Salisbury which was little better than senti¬ 
mentality run to seed. In another popular newspaper last week, 
apropos of the building where Dickens edited “ Household Words,” I 
fead : “ There in that house at the corner of Exeter Street around 
which the hoarding now stands, concealing the ‘ Lot 64 ’ painted on the 
comer, and the northern windows of which are now sightless holes in 
the old brick wall, the Master worked for many years surrounded by- 
men whom he admired and trusted, and by whom he was adored.” 
Most worshipful editor 1 Adored ? Would not “ loved and esteemed ” 
be less suggestive of the eternal feminine ? One is irresistibly 
reminded of the spinster's speech in Calverley's “ Precious Stones ” 

“ Yes ! the three stones that rest beneath 
Glass, on that plain deal shelf, 

Stranger, once dallied with the teeth 
Of Royalty itself." 

Are we drifting to this emasculated sort of relic worship ? Ought 
we not to caution some hysterical writers to the Press, with the 
couplet— 

“Genius extol with laudatory pen, 

But pray remember that you write for men.” 

[B. F. McC., Whitby.] 


Has Mysticism a Future? 

The appearance of new editions of Boehme, Buysbroek, and St. 
Juliana, as well as the comparatively recent Bampton Lectures on 
Mysticism by Prof. Inge, suggest an affirmative answer to this 
question. But I should much like to know if the subject is one of 
“ general interest ” ? It seems that, to some minds, mysticism is a 
vague term, shorn of all moral attributes, and equally applicable to 
superstition and other freaks of the religious instinct. 

If mysticism is “rather an atmosphere than a system" might it 
not vitalize and unite many of our present discordant systems of 
belief, without robbing them of their true distinctions? And if 
Eastern thought could be interpreted in the West, as Prof. Max 
Muller has suggested, might not the two hemispheres join hands in 
feeling, if not in faith ? [C. M. W., Reigate.] 


Literary Holidays. 

1 observe in a recent periodical that Lichfield has announced its 
intention of upholding, with civic pomp and aldermanic solemnity, 
the anniversary of the biith of the great Samuel Johnson as a public 
holiday. I have trembled with emotion in thinking over this 
announcement; for I perceive therein a way whereby reverence for 
literature, and also a literary taste, may be imparted to the nation, 
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from the highest to the lowest, from the labouring swain of the fields 
and toiling costermonger of the town to the wealthy publican and 
pork-butcher of suburban aristocracy. To awake their dormant 
susceptibilities to higher things, supposed to exist—however micro¬ 
scopic—within the hearts of all individuals, it is necessary to be 
wise in making the first steps. I am overwhelmed with the 
pungent pain of my sentiments when I reflect upon the possibility 
of the literary salvation of the masses. I anticipate with extreme 
joy the prospective extinction of the penny 8|K>rt ami obnoxious 
novelette ! As I mentioned before, first advances must be judicious. 
That is why I consider the holiday idea so brilliant. It would 
capture the hearts of the dear deluded toilers and prepare them for 
cultivation Thus, on May 7th, Camberwell might rejoice that a 
Bobert Browning had lived to give them solace and—a holiday ! 
Camberwcllit.es should be invited to the Town Hall to receive 
reprints of the poet's works, or his life, or anything that would 
secure their conversion to Apollo. It has long mystified me why the 
23rd of April, Shakespeare’s birthday, has never been made a 
national holiday. Steps should at once be taken in this matter. 
Thus should every town and place that has borne tribute to 
literature in the shape of immortal souls celebrate befittingly their 
birth anniversaries. You will doubtless receive many letters from 
towns interested in ibis great national question, and I shall probably 
find it necessary to considerably enlarge upon these brief remarks 
of mine. [P. G., London.] 


Should Literaby Men be Paid? 


Competition No. 208 (New Series). 

This week, as an exercise in ingenuity, we offer a prize of One 
Guinea tor the best original prose passage on “The Departure of the 
Swallows,” introducing, appositely, the line from Rossetti's ” Blessed 
Domozel”: “The stars in her hair were seven.” Replies not to 
exceed 250 words. 


Btn.ES. 

Answers addressed, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
48, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 1C September, 1903. Bach answer most be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


To Those who Suffer..(Macmillan) net I/O 

Godfrey (\V. S.), Theism found Wanting.......(Watts) net 0/4 


• There seems to be a lofty but rather discomforting ideaabroad that 
literary men should not be paid for their services; or, at any rate, 
that it is a matter of no great consequence whether they receive 
much or little for their work. Perhaps some of your readers may 
feel inclined to favour us with their views on this subject. Per¬ 
sonally, speaking as a humble member of the fraternity it is proposed 
not to 1 enumerate, I rather incline to the view that authors ought to 
be paid something. I think, too, I can prove it by rrdurtio ad 
ahxurdum. Thus : if authors are not paid, artists need not be paid, 
and if artists are not paid, tailors’ cutters need not be paid, anil if 
tailors’ cutters are not paid, shoemakers need not be paid. And if 
shoemakers are not paid, why pay grocers .! Similarly, it may be 
shown that nobody need be paid; which is absurd. Therefore authors 
ought to be paid. 

Coming to a less mathematical, but more serious, treatment of the 
matter, let us consider this question of the real meaning of money. 
It is sometimes supposed that the desire for gold is an ignoble desire. 
But money is not merely gold. It stands for anything and every¬ 
thing—almost. Thus, money may mean to one man degradation : 
to another, enlargement of soul: to another, help to bring forth the 
best that is in him. lu some cases, then, the pursuit of wealth is a 
noble undertaking. Is it impossible that this should be &o in the 
case of the literary man ? 

Apropos of the problem, a writer in your columns of last week asks 
of the reader this question : “ Do you suppose that Milton cared two 
pennies whether he received £5 or £500 for ‘ Paradise Lost ’ ?” God 
help me, I do. I believe he cared, not two pennies, but just £405. 
Capital is necessary to every undertaking. Who can conceive how 
glorious a return a Milton might make for £500 ? 

[S. H., Warwick.] 


Should Reading be Discouraged ? 

Can you spare a few hundred columns a week in your cultured 
and admirably conducted paper, to permit the raising of the advis¬ 
ability of suppressing the growing practice of reading ? 

It may with truth be said, that everybody reads nowadays. At 
one time it was the pastime of scholars and the well-to-do alone, but 
now, alas, the ill-educated of all classes are not content without 
indulging in that time-slaying pursuit. 

Reading leads to wickedness, for the heart of man being desperately 
wicked, he is interested in anything that appertains to villainy. 
Thus we find that printed matter mainly consists of records of evil. 
Is there any paper save your own that limits the report of unsavoury 
cases to a single column ? Analyse the pages of any of your con¬ 
temporaries, ponder over the books read this year. They all bear 
witness to wickedness. Let us' discourage or, if necessary, 
prevent outright, the habit of reading, and we shall save our brethren 
from the knowledge and practice of evil, as I am persuaded that few 
of our countrymen have sufficient imagination to enable them to do 
wrong on their own account. 

The task will be Herculean. The vested interest of the brewers and 
the publicans are as nothing compared to the powers of the Press ; 
but who shall say that such an undertaking is impossible to a nation 
that proposes to reform its War Office ? 

[0. D. T., Liverpool.] 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTHE8. . 

South (Robert), The Divine Aretlno and other Plays.(Long) net 7/6 

Symons (Arthur), Plays, .Voting, and Music....... .(Duokworth) net 6/0 

Iarfhlaith, Eastern Sunset*...(Blackwell) net 3/6 

Mathews (Hew), Andrew and Begonia .(Wilson) net 5/6 

Pearson’s Irish Reciter......(Pearaon) 2/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Reith (John), The Life and Writings of Rev. Alexander Murray, D.D. 

(Maxwell) net 3 6 

Crichton-Browne (Sir James), The Nemesis of Froude.(Lane) net 3/6 

Eyre-Todd (George), edited by, The Autobiography of William Simpson, RJ. 

(Unwin) net 21/0 

Adams (W. E), Memoirs of n Social Atom. 2 Vol?...(Hatch!nson) net 24/0 

Ford (J. A.), translated by. The Correspondence of William Land Bismarck. 

2 Vols..(Heinemann) net 21/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Lovy-Bruhl (L.), The Philosophy of Auguste Comte.(Sonnenschefn) 10/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pcrkms (Rev. Thomas), The Cathedral Chutch of St. Alban?.(Bell) net 1/6 

Headlam (Cocil), Ten Thousand Miles through India and Burma....(Dent) net 7/6 


ART. 

Potter (Mary Knight), Tie Art of the Vatican, 


(Bell) net 6/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Wolff (Jetta S.), Les Frangais D’Autrefoi.(Arnold) 1/3 

Masson (Flora), edited by, Shakespeare’s As You Like it.(Dent) 1/4 

Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), A New Geometry for Schools.(Macmillan) 4/6 

Berthon (H. E.), Premiere Graminaire Frangaise .(Dent) net 1/6 

Armstrong (Henry M.), The Teaching of Scientific Method and other Papers 

on Education.(Maomillan) 6 0 

Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Elementary Geometry ••••••••..•••..(Clay) 3/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cooper (Rev. A. N.), Round the Home of a Yorkshire Tarson ....(Brown) net 3/6 
Noble (The late John), Bibliography of Inverness Newspapers and Periodicals 

(MacKay) net 2/6 

Williams (M. Forrest), How to take Care of a Consumptive.(Long) net 1/0 

Northcote (Lady Rosalind), The Book of Herbs.(Lane) net 2/6 

Cronise (Florence) and Ward (Henry W.), Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. 8pider and the 

Other Beef.(Sonnenschein) 5/0 

Fish (D. S.), Propagating Plants.j.(Dawbarn) net 0* 

Letters that Bring Business.(Pitman) net I/O 

Hammond (Walter J.), Thoughts on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed Fiscal Policy 

(Wilson) 0/6 

JUVENILE 


Evans (S. Hope), Sea Children... 

Kidd (Will), Dickydidos. 

Leighton (Robert), The Kidnapping of Peter Cray. 

Jacberns (Raymond), The Scaraniouche Club. 

Shepherd (J. A.), The Donkey Book. 

Turner (Ethel), Betty & Co...... 

Burrow (F. Ru-sell), Alexander in the Ark. 

Tighe (Harry), Archie Wynward. 

Sichel (Gerald), Tue Grump... 

Woodhouse (S. C.), Crude Ditties... 


.(Unwin) net 2,-6 
..(Richards) 3 6 
••( « ) 6/0 


.(Ward. Lock) 3, 6 

.(Pearson) 5,1) 

....(Sonnenschein) 6 0 
.(Sonnenschein) net l/o 
( * ) net 1,0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Dufferin (The Marquess of), Letters from High Latitudes.(Murray) net 2/6 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Vol. L A—C...... .(Bell) net 21 /Q 

Oalverley (C. S.), Fly Leaves.( „ ) net 10 

Morley (John), The Life cf Richard Cobden.(Unwin) net 2/6 

Darwin (Charles), The Origin of Species...(Watts) 0/6 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips), As a Man Lives...(Ward, Lock) 0/6 

Penn (William), Some Fruits of Solitude.(Constable) net 1/6 

Meredith (George), An Essay on Comedy .(Constable) 60 

Wallace (Alfred Kusael), The Wonderful Century.(Sonnensohein) net 7/6 


PERIODICALS. 

Geographical Journal, Current Literature. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 

Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH nml FOREIGN BOOKS of 
c*neral interest are Added as the demand Increases,and an ample supply is provided 
nt the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING W0RK8 immediately they are published. 

A New Edition of Mudie's Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 

This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
Is. 6d. Post Free. 

Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 

arranged nnder Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 
PHiT» S), comprising many thousands of Recent and Standard Works on l’OLITICAL 
in.I SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY', 
Bio ORA PHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY', SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
hICTION, and JCVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1963 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MODIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 

841, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48 , Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


Special Quotations given for Quantities. 


THE PHILOTECHNIC SET 

(Registered). 

Mo. 88.— Consisting of Two double-bevelled Boxwood Rules In 

cam. forming a .cries of most useful scales for practical draughtsmen and nil 
engaged in engineering, building construction, drawing, nml other allied pursuits. 
lv r set, I*. 

-In indispensAl.le Technical .Student's Companton. 


SURVEYORS’ RODS. 

Mo. 174.— 1 . 5 feet straight, best quality, fil. per pair. 

3. Do. with secret spring, bust quality, So. 6d. per pair. 


A CASE OF INSTRUMENTS SUITABLE FOR ALL. 

Mo. 88. Sort 40 .—Handsome simp c**?, with name plate, containing 
adjustment double knee-jointe<l compass (eleotrum) with bow- 
I ami points to hold needles or leads, combination pen point and hand-ruling 
l* n adjustable to compass, with or without bar-handle, fine divider with deep 
Im.IIow, oi.*c for leads and needles, drawing pins and compass key, each 12« fc 6d. 


SPECIALTIES. 

CARDBOARD SCALES, 6d. & Is. per set of 8. 

TRIPLEX DRAWING BOARDS. 

" The only reliable Drawiog Board on the market. 1 ’ Made in all 

ulr-cth 

T SQUARES and SET SQUARES. 

OIL AND WATER COLOUR ROXES. 


Apply tor lllumtratec1 Price List. 


EYRE & SPOTT1SWOODE, 
Great New Street, London, England. 


Prioo 0a. net j postage 4d. extra. 

SOINTILLAE JURIS and Mad|tailons In the Tea 

Room. New Edition. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Dahuko. With Oolophon 
: by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.O., M.F. 

London: STEVENS & HAYNES, 13, BeU Yard, Temple Bar. 

THE 

TAT LER 

EDITED BY 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 

The Lightest, 

Brightest, and 

most Interesting 

SOCIETY 

AND 

DRAMATIC PAPER 

EYER PUBLISHED. 

THE 

TATLER 

An Up-to-Date Society Paper. 

Society and the Stage Richly Illus¬ 
trated Week by Week. 

The Best Printing. 


The Best Paper, The Best Contents 
. of any Paper of its kind. 

PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Can be obtained of all Newsagents, 
and at all Bookstalls. 

Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s Nev Books 


Mr. M. P. SHIEL’S NEW NOVEL, 

UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION, 

By the Author of “THE YELLOW DANGER," 

I> Just reedy, erown 8vo, oloth, 6s. 

VRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, 

Author of “Fettered for Life.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“One of the most powerfully-written stories that 
has ever been published."— Bolton Evening Nexcs. 

THE MYSTERY OF LINOOLN’8 

INN. By Robert Maciiray, Author of “The 
Vision Splendid," <kc. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6s. 

“■Will hold the attention of the reader from the 
opening chapter right on to the end.’*— Tit-Hits. “A 
very good story, indeed."— Morning Leader. “Avery 
capable and entertaining stor x."—Daily Fxpnss. 

PRINOE HAGEN: a Phantasy. 

By Upton Sinclair, Author of “King Midas/' 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

“Handled with considerable force. There is much 
power in Mr. Sinclair's parable."— Morning Leader. 
“Our author has no lack of imagination. His story 
has the splendour of the‘Arabian Nights,' intention¬ 
ally expressed in the verbosity of latter-day journal¬ 
ism, with some of the mysticism and poetry of the 
Northern legends.”— Daily Telegraph. 

8YRLIN. By OuiDA. Post 8vo, picture 
cloth, flat back, 2s. 

“ The dinourment is as original and sensational as 
any hitherto conoeived by this powerful writer." 

--- — Scotsman. 

LOVE AND LOVER8 OF THE 

PAST. By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “A Lover 
of the Queen." Translated by 0. LAROCHE, M.A. i 
With a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. i 

ES8AY8 AND HI8TORIETTE8- j 

By Sir Walter BESAKT, Author of “As we are I 
and As we may be," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“Lucid, bright, and well-informed papers."— Times. 

“ These excursions into the literature and romance of 
a country whose past had a peculiar attraction for the 
author are well worth rescuing from the shade of old 
periodicals and bringing into the light by means of a 
separate volume."— Morning Post. 

IN LAKELAND DELL8 AND 

FELLS. By W. T. Palmbr, Author of “Lake- 
Country Bambles.” With a Frontispieoe. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

“Amusing and brightly written.”— Field. “Every¬ 
body will find something to like in Mr. Palmer’s 
volume.”— T. P.'s Weekly. “It is a charming book. 
Mr. Palmer knows his subject in and out.” 

— St. James's Gazette. 

THE BE8T OF THE FUN. By Cap- 

t»in a PEHNKLL-ELMHIRST. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations by G. D. GILES, and 18 in Black and 
White by J.Sturoess and G. D. GILES. Royal 
8 vo, oloth, gilt top, 16a. [Oct. 1. 

PHIL MAY’S 8KETOH - BOOK. 

Containing 64 Cartoons by the famous Humorous 
Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VIRGINIBU8 PUERI8QUE, and 

other Essays. By Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 
with silk marker, 3s. net. 

A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and 

her Fortunes. By Iza Duffus Hardy, 
Author of “Man, Woman, and Fate," &c. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Sept. 24. 

A 8PLENDID IMP08T0R. By 

FRED. Whishaw, Author of “Near the Tsar, 
near Death.” Or. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Sept. 24. 

LEONORA. By Arnold Bennktt, 

Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel." Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 

8IR DAVID’S VISITOR8. By Sarak 

TYTLER, Author of “In Clarissa's Day." Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, Cs. [Shortly. 

VERONA’8 FATHER. By D. Christie 

Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat," &c. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. [Shortly. 

THE MI8TRES8 OF BONAVEN- 

TURE. By Harold Bixdloss, Author of “A 
Sower of Wheat,” die. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. [Shortly. 

8TEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. 

Speight, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 

A LADY OF MI8RULE. By Henry 

ORBBSWELL, Author of “ Broken Fortunes,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, oloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 

AN ANQEL'S PORTION. By 

Algernon Gissino. drown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. [.N hortlp. 

London: CHATTO & W1HDUS, III, St Mortin’o lone. W.C 
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f Books SMITH, ELDER & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 


ON SEPTEMBER 91ST. Crown 8ro, Co. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, , , ufrl 

Author of “Pages from the Day Book of Bethia H&rdacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of The 

Etchingham Letters.'' 

MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

ACADEMY.—' 1 A VICK)ROUS AND 8TIRRINO ROOK." 

BARLASCH [ “Barlasch is a maBtcrpiecc.”—W ohli>/| 


( “Stirring, straightforward, tho- | I I 13 l^^k 

roughly readable."—O utlook. | ■ M m^F ■ 

™ By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

At all libraries and Booksellers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. have pleasure in announcing the publication of a 

OOLLEOTED EDITION OF 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net 

Tbla edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLB f S Novels la limited to 1,000 Beta, the flrat volume 
of each aet being algned and numbered; and tbe volumea are not aold aeparately . 

Volumes I. to IV. will be published on September 24th ; Volumes V. to VIII. on October 15th; and 
Volume* IX. to XII. on November lfith. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., is. Waterloo Place, S.W. 

THE CRITIC'S CATECHISM. 

Q. How should admiration be phrased? 

A. Model yourself on instances from leading papers of every sort:— 

Times : Clever . . . very amusing ... to be congratulated. 

CHRONICLE: Nothing but praise . . . ludicrous . . . excellent. 

Advertiser: Thoroughly good satire. . . . Keen, bright, irresponsible . . . delicate 
... a laugh on every page. 

Irish Times : Delighted . . . uncommonly well carried out . . . not one dull page 
... no small achievement . . . amusing . . . ladies will be delighted. 
Birmingham Post : Humorously satirical . . . most amusing . . . will convulse the 
mere male . . . hard to beat. 

Notts Guardian : True spirit of parody ... a new English humorist . . . scream¬ 
ingly funny . . . delightful. 

The World : A fund of merriment . . . delightfully funny. 

The Queen : Very clever . . . screamingly fnnny . . . admirable fooling. 

The Book Trade : Distinctly a creation . . . rollicks with fun . . . infections as 
spontaneous . . . gift of humour. 

Country Life : Deserves its fame , . . ingeniously whimsical . . . full of promise 
, . . can be appreciated by all . . . delicious to the point of sublimity. As full 
of laughing fun as an egg is of meat. 

The extracts above are from reviews of SANDFORD OF MERTON, 
by Desmond F. T. Coke, a satire on tbe modern Lady Writer’s novel of 
male life. The hero is an Oxford man. 

Q. Can favourable reviews sell a book without advertisement? 

A* Take an instance. Tho Literary Satire above mentioned will not he 
advertised in any other literary organ, daily or weekly (and the 
present advertisement will not appear again). Watch whether it 
succeeds : or ask your librarian. The book, which purports to be 
“by Belinda Blinders, edited by Desmond F. T. Coke,” is 
published in Loudon by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and in Oxford 
by Messrs. Alden, Bocardo Press. The price is three shillings and 
sixpence, bound in doth, with frontispiece. Of all booksellers. 
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The Literary Week. 

The event of the week Las unquestionably been the 
publication of Mr. Balfour’s “ Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade.” A writer may labour in the fields of art 
or of romance for years and find himself still toiling 
after success; a Prime Minister writes a thirty-two page 
pamphlet and at once it is in everybody’s hands. This, 
no aoubt, is as it should be; indeed, the real interest in 
Mr. Balfour’s manifesto we take to be a very healthy and 
promising sign. Homanco and art will be alive and 
active when insular Free Trade has settled itself into a 
comfortable sleep. We cannot discuss here the matter 
of Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, but a word may be said as 
to its manner. And it is a very admirable manner, 
adapted with skill to its ends—it is simple, frank, per¬ 
suasive, the maimer not so much of a propagandist as 
of the friendly expounder of eortain theories which seem, 
quite strangely the writer suggests, to have become 
overlaid or forgotten. Mr. Balfour is almost more 
persuasive as a writer than as a speaker. 
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few. The most popular poetry in England to-day is 
probably not the best. Keats himself has not a large 
“ popular ” audience, for the simple reason that the best 
cannot have a really broad numerical appeal. By all 
means let poetry do its perfect work in the world, but do 
not let us imagine that its power is greater than it 
actually is. 

In the preface to his just published volume, “ Mankind 
in the Making,” Mr. H. G. Wells says: “It is a work 
that the writer admits he has undertaken primarily for 
his own mental comfort. He is remarkably not qualified 
to assume an authoritative tone in these matters, and he is 
acutely aware of the many defects in detailed knowledge, 
in temper, and in training these papers collectively 
display.” Mr. Wells’s book is frankly not an experiment 
in specialisation; it is not so much special and technical 
“as a work of reconciliation, the suggestion of broad 
generalisations upon which divergent specialists may 
meet.” Certainly Mr. Wells brings seriousness and a 
definite point of view to his task, and, what is more, a 
very definite knowledge of his kind. 


Mr. Laurence Binvon, in an interesting introduction to 
Keats in Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘Little Library,” says: 
“ Poetry, enshrining the permanent ideals of humanity 
in such warm and coloured forms as bring them home to 
our minds with the persuasion of experience; poetry, the 
richest and most articulate of the arts, speaks to a wider 
audience than any other form of literature.” Mr. Binyon 
then proceeds to say that other forms of literature only 
survive in so far as they partake of the nature of poetry. 
Both those statements, wo fear, are disputable, though 
before entering into a detailed discussion it would he 
necessaly to define just what Mr. Binyon means by poetry. 
Does “ poetry speak to a wider audience than any other 
form of literature ” ? Again, it depends on what Mr. 
Binycn means by “wider.” If he means intellectually 
wider we are with him, but if he means “ larger ” our 
experience does not jump with his. It is true that as a 
rule the best poetry is preserved and the bad allowed to 
slip into oblivion, but it is preserved for the few by the 


The prospects for a reasonably good autumn publishing 
season seem quite hopeful, always provided that no general 
election comes. A large number of important books are 
practically ready, waiting for the auspicious hour to strike. 
General election or no general election, however, Mr. 
Morley’s long-promised life of Gladstone is certain of a 
large sale. Another biography which should do well is 
Mr. Henry James’s life of Storey, the sculptor. Then wo 
are to have Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verso. 


The first selection of colonial and foreign students for 
admission to Oxford under the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 
has been made. In October seven South African and five 
German students are to take up residence. They are not, 
naturally, all entered at one college, but are to be scattered, 
in order to guard against the danger of cliques. The 
experiment will bo watched with more than t ordinary 
interest, 
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The announcement that Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
written an historical romance, the first chapters of which 
are to appear in the October “ Fortnightly Review,” has 
naturally created considerable interest. Mr. Harrison and 
romance are not associated in the public mind, so that 
this venture is frankly experimental. The title of the 
story is “ Theophano: the Crusade of the Tenth Century,” 
and it is based upon an episode of Byzantine history at 
the period of its military glory and greatest power. To a 
“ Westminster Gazette ” interviewer Mr. Harrison said :— 

I did at first contemplate a monograph on Nicephunis 
l’hocas, the military lioro of tho long wars with the Saracens 
of Aleppo in the tenth century ; but as I went on with the 
chronicles in the “Corpus Seriptonun Hist, llyzant.” and the 
recent works by French and German scholars on the Basilian 
dynasty of tho tenth century, I was so much struck with the 
romantic and tragic character of the story of Constantino A IT., 
Romanus II., Nicephorus Phoeas, John Tzimisces, Theophano, 
the wife first of Romanes, then of Nicephorus, whom she 
induced John to murder, that I resolved to see if it could not 
be told in the form of a historical romance. 

Mr. Harrison lias followed facts closely ; liis difficulty Las 
been to select topics from the infinite material ready to 
his hand. In reply to the question, “ Do you propose to 
deal with the Mussulman side of the question as well as 
with the Christian ? ” Mr. Harrison said : — 

Yes. From my point of view both sides of the great 
Crusade had very real faith and high aims after their own 
creed. And the finer spirits in both armies were not Mind to 
this. Accordingly, I seek to do justice to the Spanish 
Caliphat of Abderrnhman III., the great Cordovan Emperor. 
The scene, iu fact, ranges all over the Mediterranean and 
Bosphorus, and shifts from Spain to the Euphrates. 

The romance, in effect, is an attempt to restore tho credit 
of the Byzantine Empire for the early Middle Ages. 


An enthusiastic writer in the New York “ Bookman ” 
says that Mr. Swinburne’s pamphlet on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 18G8 “ contains 6ome of the most beautiful 
prose descriptions ever written.” But Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius does not lie in the direction of prose description, 
though what he had to say about Whistler in that pamphlet 
was sound enough. For that aid Whistler was thankful, 
but there came a time when the two parted. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne slated “ Ten o’Clock ” in the “ Eortnightiy,” and 
Whistler wrote to him in this manner :— 

Why, O brother! did you not consult with me before 
printing, in the face of a ribald world, that you also viin- 
n vderstand and are capable of saying so; with vehemence 
and repetition. 

Have I then left no man on his legs?—and have I shot 
down a singer in tho far off, when I thought him safe at my 
side ? 

Cannot the man who wrote “ Atalanta and the “ Ballads ” 
beautiful—((an be not be content to spend his life with his 
work, which should be his love—and lias for him no mis¬ 
leading doubt and darkness — that he should stray about 
blindly in his brother’s flower-lieds and bruise himself! . . . 
O Brother! where is thy sting! 0 l’oet ! where is thy 
vietory! 

How have I offended ! and how shall you in the midst of 
your poisoned page hurl with impunity the boomerang 
rebuke ? 

l’aradox is discoloured by personality, and merriment is 
distorted by malevolence. 

They were not reconciled, however, and the end canto with 
this: “Thank you, my dear! I have lost a confrere; 
hut, then, 1 have gained an acquaintance—one, Algernon 
Swinburne—‘outsider—Putney.’ ” 
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ambition, which was to write books. Many of his stories 
were laid in Lancashire, his native county. Mr. Westall 
was in no 6ense a greater writer, hut he could be interesting, 
and he took some pains over his work. 


The increased number of literarary pilgrims from 
every region of the globe who found their way during 
the past summer to Ecclefechan verifies to a fuller 
extent than any previous season Froude’s prediction 
that “ strangers will come from distant lands . . . 

to see the house where Carlyle was born, to see the 
green turf under which he is lying.” Not many of the 
visitors to the Carlyle country, however, are aware 
that the great writer’s ancestors rest, not in the burying 
place of his native village, but in the churchyard of 
Pennersaughs, a few miles south from Ecclefechan. In 
the family roll inscribed on the grotesque tabular tomb¬ 
stone are the following : “ Here lyes John Carlyle, who died 
in Burrana, March 11, 1727, aged 40 years. Also Thomas 
Carlyle, his son, who died at Ecclefechan, January 10, 
180G, aged 84 years.” It was of this Thomas, who died 
when his grandson was in his eleventh year, that Carlyle 
has suggestively written : “In the long deep nights of 
winter he used to sit in his high-backed chair, while 
around him gathered grave neighbours and listening 
children. Eagerly I hung upon his tales.” 


The coinage of a word has often been attributed to tho 
wrong source, though as often as not such coinages reflect 
no particular credit upon their authors. The other day in 
the “ Times ” the “ pleasing word ‘ Magnoperate ’ ” was 
attributed to Byron, in Mr Walkley’s article on 
“Richard II.” We do not ourselves call it a pleasing 
word at all, but however that may be Byron does not seem 
to have originated it. A correspondent of the “Times” 
has pointed out that under the word “ Magnoperate ” in 
the “ Century Dictionary ” stands the following entry :— 

“Which will not a little magnoperate the splendour of your 
well knowne honour to these succeeding times.”—Hoptou, 
Buculum Geodoetieum (1614) (Halliwell). 

So that Byron was guiltless of at least one of the 
indiscretions which have been attributed to him. 


The gentlemen who writes Ihe Collects in the Phil¬ 
adelphia “ Conservator ” is rather more coherent in the 
issue which lies before us. His text is “ Come, little 
children, to me,” and the collect concludes thus:— 

Como, all you youngsters. Crowd into our factories, 
bill the offices. Break forth into the streets. Come with 
your arms loaded with toys. Take these old cities and 
revive them. Dedicate them to joy. Show our discouraged 
civilisation that work is not for work’s sake lint for 
life’s sake. That is, for love's sake. Remind trade of 
your existence. Come, little children, to us. All our roots 
are in you. Wo have wantonly out the thread of our union. 
Como crowding our mills. Come, populating our sky¬ 
scrapers. Press into the aisles of our stores. These are all 
for you. These are all for childhood. Capital stex-k is a (h ad 
thing. But capital children are for forever. The desolated 
world of barbarous plenty is signalling back to the nursery 
for life. It is choking for air. Forgive this world, dear 
children, its outlaw heart. Come to it now in its extremity. 
Come to it willing to subscribe your total substance toils 
need. It is choking for air. With all its lusty brag it l» 
choking for air. For you, the children. For yon, childhood. 

Wc should he sorry to miss our “ Conservator ” eveu wlun 
the collect runs to five solid columns. 


Another name, that of Mr. William Westall, has to he 
added to this year’s literary death-roll, Mr. Westall, like 
60 many novelists, worked through journalism to his 


Messrs. Beackie are to extend the 6copo of their “ Red 
Letter Library.” Selections from the prose classics are to 
he included, with introductions by Mr. Georgo Meredith, 
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Mr. Birrell, Canon Beeching, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and 
others. To the poets Mrs. Meynell will contributes intro¬ 
ductions on the lines of those prefixed to the six volumes 
already published. 


A ooRREsroxnEXT, apropos of the mechanical carving 
apparatus in which Sir Conan Doyle is said to bo 
interested, sends us an extract from “The Practical 
Mechanic and Engineer’s Magazine ” of 1810, which seems 
to prove that the idea is an old ono :— 

During a recent visit to Dos toil, wo were shown specimens 
of the production of a wonderful piece of mechanism, which 
were indeed truly astonishing. They were miniature luists of 
I >aniol Wclxstor, A Idiot Lawrence, and Levi Woodbury ; 
lxdn.tr perfect far similes of their distinguished originals, and 
wrought out of beautiful American marble, and by a machine 
which has been invented by Mr. Thomas lllanchard of Boston. 
The invention certainly establishes a new era in the art of 
sculpture, and promises to dispense almost entirely with the 
deep thought and classic study, and indefatigable labour of 
the artist, in his efforts to put life and poetry into the marble ; 
for nature, art, and everything tangible, can bo copied by 
this machine, with a precision which delies the chisel, oven 
when guided by the most skilful hand, and directed by tiro 
most gifted talent. The machine, too, can be graduated so 
as to give reduced copies of any statuary which shall, in their 
miniature, bo perfect and exact copies of their originals in all 
but size ; preserving every line, furrow and dimple, and 
giving prominence to muscles and veins, and every particular 
lineament and feature, in exact proportion. Jty the same 
machinery the most correct and perfect bas-relief profile 
likenesses may lie cut on the hardest material, and of any 
size required from half-an-itich to full life-like size. 

it would lie interesting to know whether this invention, 
so enthusiastically described in 1810, ever eamo to 
anything. 


A nt mi is of our recent discussion with Mr. Archer on tho 
subject of the influence of tho drama, a correspondent 
writes : I for one am quite with you. You will remember 
Charles Lamb’s fine ridicule of the apotheosis of the actor ; 
it is, I think, needed as much in our day as in his. To 
me tho play’s chief function is to amuse, to kill time. Its 
influence for moral good I deem to he small indeed, but I 
do think that, on pleasure-loving youth and even older 
boys, the inuendo, the double-entendre, the looseness of 
tone, the scanty costumes, Ac., of many of the lighter pieces 
have a Lad influence; heating, provoking, suggestive : but 
1 take it W. A. does not want to claim this kind of 
influence! Personally, I cannot understand (excepting on 
the basis of monetary advantage) how serious men—men 
of brains —can make the huge press they do on the pro¬ 
duction of sAine bit of smart writing—lots of dialogue and 
a little plot—termed a play. To me in nine cases out of 
ten, they are not worth writing about at all. Yet columns 
and columns are filled with detailed accounts of these very 
commonplace stories. They might be in the classics, to 
judge from the laboured annotation, explanation, and 
criticism they receive. 


Tits first issue of a new monthly called the “ Student ” 
reaches us from Bristol. The aims set forth by the paper 
are these:— 

To emphasise the fact that Education is not of any political 
or religious party; that there is not a great gulf fixed between 
a master at Harrow and a master in an Elementary School at 
Dow ; to break down tho distinction between column A and 
column B of the TeaelierV Register: to promote continuity 
in Education ; to combine the literary, scientific, and tech¬ 
nical interests of tho teacher and student; to help to meet 
those needs which must arise ns long ns Examinations form 
part of our Educational System ; and finally to bear witness 


that tho ideals of a teacher are higher and withal saner and 
more practical than any Quest of the San tirual, and that tho 
life of a teacher is more whole and strenuous than that of any 
light Gaw.iin—these are the aims of tho “Student.” 

We wish the “Student” well, though we cannot under¬ 
stand why this latest of paper children should be left, as 
the foreword leaves it, “ on the roof-tree.” 


There is always irony, as well as unfailing interest, in 
the records of book sales. To run through a summary of 
the season’s prices is instructive to one’s sense of justice. 
During tho season 1902-3 the highest price, what is 
known as a “ sensational price,” was paid for a copy of 
Blake’s “ Job,” which contained the original designs, an 
original portrait of tho artist by himself, and proof 
impressions of tho published engravings. This lot 
brought A,o,GOO. Hero arc a few other prices: Tho 
second Shakespeare folio, with tho Hawkins imprint, 
£850; tho third Shakespeare folio, first issue, £510; tho 
third Shakespeare folio, second issue, £570; Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” earliest issue of the first edition, £355 ; 
Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” £307 ; Shelley’s “ Queen 
Mab,” £1GG; Keats’s “Poems,” £177; Shelley’s 
“ Adonais,” £195. It is pleasaut at least to think that 
Keats and Sbelley run each other close even in the 
auction room. 


A writer in tho New York “ Critic ” lias been unbur¬ 
dening his soul on the subject of “ Linguistic Laziness.” 
Wo are bad enough over here, but after reading this 
article wo feel that wo are almost beyond reproach. Tho 
writer says 

. . . the laziest of all lazinessesses is the practice of 

coining unnecessary new words. It might have been supposed 
that, when there is already ill existence a word which exactly 
denotes the idea to be expressed, it, would be easier to fall 
back upon ties word than to invent another In fact, how¬ 
ever, it often requires less effort to construct a linguistic 
monstrosity than to find the term that has lxrn consecrated 
bv good usage. Take, for instance, such words as‘'extin¬ 
guishment,” “ reveal ment,” “ withdrawment,” “ devotement, ’ 
“denotement,” and “startlement,” It is not difficult to trace 
the mental process. The word “extinguish” was in the 
speaker’s mind, lie wanted a noun, and to stick “ment” on 
to the verb was an expedient, nearer to band than the search 
for “ extinction.” < h-easionally the quick change is from the 
noun to the verb. When a man says “ to administrate," we 
maybe sure that he first thought of “ administration,” anil 
that lie was then in too great a hurry to notice that the analogy 
with such pairs as ''celebrate” and “celebration” would 
mislead him. If one were making a collection of linguistic 
curios one might add to it. such exhibits as “ propellation,” 
“affirmance,'' “clientage,” “ reminiscentia 1 ,” “moveless,” 
“ traditionary,’’ “ leisuristic," “ unsvmpathy,” and “ bishoply.” 
In the mind of tho offender there seems almost to lie lurking 
a kind of predatory false analogy which gralis at his expressions 
and distorts them before he can holp himself. 

Some of these words are really wonderful, particularly 
“ devotement ” and “ startlement.” 


A coKREsro.vPEXT writes: You ask, “ Of what vagaries 
was Shelley guilty after Mary Godwin came into his life? ” 
Guilty is a large word, and his passion for Mrs. Williams, 
the last and tho most inspiring of all his loves (with the 
exception of the illusory feeling for Emolia) may perhaps 
be justly called a vagary. That he was at loast as 
miserable after Mary Godwin “ came into his life” as he 
was before his wife Harriet Westbrook had been hunted 
out of it (and out of her own) is indubitable. “ Came 
into his life” is a beautiful phrase to describe tho act of 
perfidy, dishonour, desertion, calumny, supplanting, and 
flight which was their union, 
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'I'nr. current number of tlie “ Studio ” contains an 
urticlo on Whistler by Mr. Menpes. Mr. Menpes 
says: “ In the afternoon the Master was in the habit of 
drifting out into the open with a packet of copper plates, 
which I always kept carefully ground and ready for his 
use. And suddenly finding a subject he would etch a 
little plate.” This he used to do in London. Whistler’s 
method was to commit a 8cene to memory, for which 
purpose he would go to a place again and again. He 
would talk aloud,” says Mr. Menpes, as he created the 
idea for one of his pictures. He would say:— 

Look at that golden interior, with the two spots of light, 
and that old woman with the chequered shawl; soe the warm 
purple tone outsido going away up to the green tone of the 
sky, and the shadows from the windows thrown on the ground 
-—what an exquisite lauework they form ! 

We notice that Mr. Pennell, who, with Mrs. Pennell, is to 
write a biography of Whistler, says in the 11 North 
American Review ” : “ It is time America recognised that 
this great man has triumphantly placed her first and 
foremost among the artistic nations of the world.” 

The publisher of the “ Avon Booklet ” has found it 
necessary to defer publication of Tennyson’s Suppressed 
Poems until December to allow of simultaneous publication 
of an article he is contributing to “Harper’s Magazine” 
and of an issue of the poems in America. The January 
“ Booklet ” will, however, be issued immediately, contain¬ 
ing Thackeray’s contributions to the “Snob, Gownsman, 
and Cruickshank’s Omnibus.” 


Bibliographical. 

I am asked by more than one correspondent to give some 
further details of the history of the Bon Gualtier Ballads, 
of which a new edition is forthcoming. I cannot do better 
than suggest the perusal of the third chapter of Sir 
Theodore Martin’s memoir of his friend and collaborator, 
Aytoun, in which the writer tells the whole story of the 
genesis of the Ballads. The nom-de-guerre of “ Bon 
Gaultier ” was first adopted by Sir Theodore (who derived 
it, of course, from Rabelais), when publishing some prose 
papers of a humorous kind. In the production of these 
papers Aytoun offered to collaborate, and the result was a 
series which appeared in “ Tait’s Magazine ” in 1842-44. 
It was as part and parcel of that series that the Ballads 
first figured. “ Some,” says Sir Theodore, “ were wholly 
mine,” notably “ The Dirge of the Drinker.” Aytoun’s 
unassisted work included “ The Massacre of the Macpher- 
son,’V‘ The Broken Pitcher,” “ The lied Friar and Little 
John,” “The Lay of Mr. Colt,” “ The Queen in France.” 
The first edition of the Ballads was issued in 1815. In 1841) 
there were two edition, one in lGmo. and another in 8vo., 
the latter containing illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. There was another unillustrated edition in 
1855, and a reproduction of the illustrated one in 1857. 
“ Bon Gaultier,” it may be added, also figured in some 
prose conversations, called “ Bon Gaultier and his 
Friends.” 

It is to be presumed that the translation of “ The Quest 
of the Holy Grail,” by Dr. Sebastian Evans, which is to 
appear in an illustrated guise, is identical with “ The 
High History of the Holy Grail ” which Dr. Evans contri¬ 
buted to the “ Temple Classics ” in 1898—in which year, it 
will he recollected, Dr. Evans also published “ In Quest 
of the Holy Grail,” being an introduction to the study of 
the legend. Dr. Evans is further credited with a new 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, for 
which there certainly is room, the latest version apparently 
being that which Dr. Giles revised for Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library in 1847. Since then we have had nothing but 
compilations from the Chronicle—in 1804 a hook by L. L. 


J. Menzie, entitled “ Legendary Tales of the Ancient 
Britons, rehearsed from the early chronicles," and in 1902 
a volume called “ Stories of Early British Heroes.” 

Although there will be a hearty welcome for the 
promised book on Dr. John Brown (of “ Rab ” and 
“ Marjorie ” fame), from the pen of his cousin, Dr. John 
Taylor Brown, it must be remembered that the field it will 
cover is not entirely unoccupied. There have been several 
references lately to the brochure on “ Dr. John Brown and 
his Sister Isabella,” by E. T. McLaren (1889), but even 
more acceptable was Dr. A. Peddie’s slender but interesting 
“ Recollections of Dr. John Brown, with Selections from 
his Correspondence ” (1893). In the course of that Cor¬ 
respondence, by the way, Dr. John Brown has an allusion 
to his new biographer. Writing to Sir Thoodore Martin 
in 1861, he asks whether he has read the current issue of 
the “ North British Review,” in which his cousin has a 
paper on “ Old Books.” In another letter (to Sir Henry 
l’aylor) Dr. John Brown refers to his cousin as “ my 
second self.” 

The late Mr. William Westall cannot, I fear, be included 
in the first, or even the second, rank of the novelists of 
our time; but it is conceivable that some among my 
readers mav like to be presented with a list of the most 
notable ana popular of his stories. He appears to liave 
begun in 1878 with “In Tropic Seas,” after which tbe:o 
came in succession “ Larry Lohengrin” (1881), “The Old 
Factory” (1881, reprinted in 1890), “Red Ityvington” 
(1882\ “The Phantom City” (1886), “A Queer Race” 
(1887), “A Fair Crusader” (1888), “Strange Crimes” 
(1890), “ Trust Money ” (1892), “ Sons of Belial ” (1895), 
“ With the Red Eagle ” (1897), “ A Red Bridal” (1898), 
“A Woman Tempted Him” (1898), “Her Ladyship’s 
Secret” (1901), “The Old Bank” (1902), and'“The 
Sacred Crescents” (1902). 

Mr. Grant Richards is publishing Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization ” in his “ World’s Classics," but of course not 
in one volume. A one-volume edition is to be issued 
under the editorship of Mr. J. M, Robertson, and will be 
greeted with satisfaction. Mr. Robertson, it will be 
remembered, is the author of a book on “ Buckle and his 
Critics ’’ which came out in 1895. The “ History," it 
would seem, has not been presented in many editions. 
The first, in 1857-61, was in two volumes; the second, in 
1858-64, in two ; the third, in 1861, was not completed, 
only one volume appearing. In 1869 there was an edition 
in three volumes. 

The editions of the complete works of Fielding have 
not been very numerous. There was that of Murphy in 
four volumes in 1762 (reproduced in ten volumes in 1871 
under the supervision of Mr. J. P. Browne), that of 
Chalmers in ten volumes in 1806, and that of T. Rescue 
in 1810. In 1882 we had a ten-volume edition supervised 
(with a biographical essay) by Sir Leslie Stephen, and 
just ten years ago we had a twelve-volume edition for 
which Prof. Saintsbury vouched. It will be seen that 
there is plenty of room for the elaborate edition which 
Mr. Heinemann announces. 

The inclusion of Howell’s “ Familiar Letters, Domestic 
and Foreign” in the “Temple Classics” reminds one of 
the edition put forward in 1890-92 by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 
Prior to that, a reprint of the first two Books had been 
introduced into the Stott Library. The Letters were not 
often reproduced during last century. In the eighteenth 
century there were at least five editions, in the seventeenth 
at least six. 

Glancing the other day through Dr. Garnett’s memoir 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton in the Supplement to the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” I noticed a statement to the effect 
that Mrs. Linton wrote a book on George Eliot for a serif* 
called “ Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign.” 
What Mrs. Linton really did write was an essay on George 
Eliot for a book on Victorian “ Women Novelists.” 

Tue Bookwoum. 
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Reviews. 

Temperamental Criticism. 

Pi av>, Acting, am> Misic. By Arthur Symons. (Duck¬ 
worth. 5 s. net.) 

Mu. Symons is essentially a temperamental critic, which 
implies a good deal more than appears on the surface. 
For it means that Mr. Symons takes up a position which, 
so far as may be, is uninfluenced by tradition—the position, 
in a word, of the man who has eye 3 to see, and ears to 
bear, and a brain to prompt the hand. These things 
are, in their way, very excellent things, particularly as 
applied to matters of the moment, the ephemerie which 
tl utter and are gone. For this reason every article 
reprinted in this volume has a distinct value to-day, 
but how will it be to-morrow? Mr. Symons’ idea 
evidently is that the mere subject matter is secondary, 
and therefore, in most instances, unimportant. He has 
certain artistic ideals to exploit, certain artistic pre- 
jxjssessions to express. And in many instances Mr. 
Symons is entirely right. But, after all, he relies too 
much upon mere temperamental criticism, and has too 
loose a grip upon the human essentials. In his preface 
lie says : “ I am gradually working my way towards the 
concrete expression of a theory, or system of .-esthetics, 
of all the arts.” But how is this to be done ? Mr. 
Symons, in this volume, deals with certain plays, certain 
actors, certain musicians, and deals with them with an 
artistic discrimination which is rare in our time. Yet 
wo see no definite system of aesthetics evolved, for the 
primary reason that no system of {esthetics can by any 
possibility be evolved by any individual who writes 
from a single point of view. Mr. Symons cares a great 
deal for literature in whatever form it may choose to 
express itself, and he cares, too, a great deal for music 
and the drama, and also for the executive skill of the 
actor or the musician. The book, in fact, is a volume 
of appreciations, tempered very strongly with criticism, 
and Ixith are personal. Mr. Symons has nothing of the 
detachment of the great critics—nothing, for instance, of 
the detachment (still temperamental) of Pater and Arnold 
and Sainte-Beuvc; he cares nothing for tradition, or 
if he does he most carefully conceals its influence upon 
himself. 

Mr. Symons always writes well, and with such con¬ 
viction that one always reads him with pleasure. Yet 
he is too ready to accept definitions which appeal to 
him individually. In the paper called “Nietzsche on 
Tragedy ” we read : — 

Art arises, he [N'otzsche] tells us, from the conflict of tho 
two creative spirits, symbolised by the Greeks in the two 
g'lls, Apollo and Dionysus; and he names the ono the 
A [Killian spirit, which ivc see in plastic art, and tho other tho 
Dionysian spirit, which we see in music. Apollo is the god 
1.f dreams, Dionysus the god of intoxication; the ono repre¬ 
sents for us the god of appearances, the other, as it were, the 
voice of things in themselves. The chorus, then, which arose 
out of the hymns to Dionysus, is the “lyric cry,” the vital 
ecstasy; the drama is tho projection into vision, into the 
picture, of the exterior, temporary world of forms. “ Wo 
now see that the stage and tho action arc conceived only as 
visions : that the sole ‘ reality’ is precisely the chorus, which 
itself produces the vision, and expresses it by the aid of tho 
whole symlmlism of dance, sound, and word.” In an admir¬ 
able phrase 0 f .Schiller, the chorus is “ a living rampart 
against reality,” against that false reality of daily life which 
is a mere drapery of civilization, and has nothing to do with 
the primitive reality of nature. 

Tt is precisely in such statements as that the false reality 
of daily life is a mere drapery of civilisation that Nietzsche 
and Mr. Symons and a score of others miss the essential 
meaning of life—life, we mean, as a fact to be dealt with 
by every living soul. 
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But as an appreciates of things which appeal to 
Mr. Symons individually he is almost unrivalled in our 
time. Take, for iustance, his notes upon a Dolmetseh 
concert. We have ourselves been quiet listeners at more 
than one of Mr. Dolmetsch’s beautiful entertainments, and 
all that those experiences meant Mr. Symons expresses for 
us. 

To the musicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
music was an art which had to be carefully guarded from the 
too disturbing presence of emotion; emotion is there always, 
whenever the music is fine music ; but the music is something 
much more than a means for the expression of emotion. It 
is a pattern, its beauty lies in its obedience to a law, it i9 
music made for music's sake, with what might be called a 
more exclusive devotion to art than that of our modern 
musicians. This music aims at the creation of beauty in 
sound ; it conceives of beautiful sound as a thing which can¬ 
not exist outside order and measure; it has not yet come to 
look upon transgression as an essential part of liberty. It 
does not even desire liljcrty, but is content with loving 
oltedionec. It can express emotion, but it will never express 
an emotion carried to that excess at which the modem idea of 
emotion I logins. Thus, for all its suggestions of pain, grief, 
melancholy, it will remain, for us at least, happy music, voices 
of a house of peace. Is there, in the future of music, after it 
has expressed for us all our emotions, and we are tired of our 
emotions, and weary enough to be content with a little rest, 
any likelihood of a return to this happy music, into which 
beauty shall come without the selfishness of desire? 

As a dramatic critic Mr. Symons is often most admirable, 
though his limitations are occasionally somewhat discon¬ 
certing ; he has, briefly, too intent an interest in art and 
too eclectical a survey of life. Yet we have read nothing 
better than Mr. Symons’ appreciation of Duse, and his side 
criticism of certain plays in which she appeared in London. 
It will be remembered that Duse selected “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” as a play worthy of her powers. This 
is what Mr. Symons says concerning her representation of 
Paula:— 

Paula, as conceived by Mr. Pinero, is a thoroughly English 
type of woman, the nice, slightly morbid, somewhat unintelli- 
gently capricious woman who has "gone wrong," and who 
finds it quite easy, though a little dull, to go right when tho 
chance is offered to her. She is observed from the outside, 
very keenly observed ; her ways, her surface tricks of emotion, 
are caught; she is a person whom we know or remember. 
Hut what is skin-deep in Paula as conceived by Mr. Pinero 
Incomes a real human being, a human being with a soul, in 
the Paula conceived by Duse. Paula as played by Duse is 
sad and sincere, where the Englishwoman is only irritable ; 
she has the Italian simplicity and directness in place of that 
terrible English capacity for uncertainty in emotion and 
huffiness in manner. She brings profound tragedy, the 
tragedy of a soul which has sinned and suffered, and tries 
vainly to free itself from the consequences of its deeds, into a 
study of circumstances in their ruin of material happiness. 
And, frankly, tho play cannot stand it. 

In that passage we have Mr. Symons’ appreciation of Duso 
and his criticism of Mr. Pinero’s play in a nutshell. The 
play, as Mr. Symons says, “ cannot stand it.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Symons through the many ways 
by which his book might lead us. We do not, as we have 
indicated, always agree with him, but these essays at least 
present a point of view which, if not always consistent, is 
always interesting. As to the system of {esthetics which 
Mr. Symons proposes to promulgate—well, we reserve our 
judgment. 


Margaret Fuller. 

Love-Letters of Margaret Fuiaer. With an Introduction 
by Julia Ward Howe. (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

The need of some special justification for publishing fresh 
love-letters seems very great, and in the case of Margaret 
Fuller, a personality already half effaced from recollection, 
this necessity is peculiarly obvious. To the majority 
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Margaret duller in practically unknown, ami even mining 
those to whom ]icr name is still familiar, very few liavn 
any definite notion upon what her claims to enduring 
celebrity rest. The pressure consequently of strong 
popular desire at the back of publication cannot be said 
to exist as motive for the presentation of her love-letters. 
The advisability of their appearance, therefore, is a 
questionable matter. For the essence of any love-letter is 
privacy. Nothing is more absolutely a communication for 
one person only. And nothing appears so clearly a 
betrayal of confidence, nothing one might almost say 
seems a more unworthy advantage to take of the dead’s 
total helplessness, than this seizure of their most private, 
and in a sense concealed, utterances. Confronted by them 
even criticism has a sense of uncomfortable reluctance. 
It seems hardly “ playing the game ” to subject the things 
to criticism at all. Work written for the public is pre¬ 
sented for the purposes of candid opinion. Hut in cold 
blood to dissect confidences never intended for publicity 
and written during a temporary and abnormal period of 
feeling, savours of indelicacy. 

At the same time, if the exposure of one of Margaret 
Fuller’s love affairs seems to us of doubtful legitimacy, 
she herself is by no means an undesirable figure to recall. 
She was, in fact, a singularly interesting person, and her 
life, in its dramatic brevity, still presents a large degree 
of the unexplained. As we sec her in the letters of her 
love episode with Mr. Nathan she seems to have a cold, 
somewhat priggish and self-absorbed temperament. But 
these love-letters express merely a fragment of an 
extremely versatile and abundant disposition. The real 
interest of the life of Margaret Fuller is not in her ardent 
championship of Woman’s Rights, not in her unimportant 
literary contributions, not even in her genuinely admirable 
work in Italy, nor the tragic and abrupt conclusion to her 
existence, but in the fact that she possessed that most 
rare of all gifts—an unusual and dominating character. 
Even among intimates nobody quite understood her. She 
was a great influence, and in personal contact a power, 
but there was a quality that evaded comprehension. And 
in spite of the great fascination she exercised over the 
majority the first impression given by her was usually one 
of repulsion. Emerson, Greeley, Congdon and many 
others stato that their primary feeling was one of dislike. 
Emerson’s description of their first meeting contains the 
following passage:— 

Nlie was then, as always, carefully and becomingly dressed, 
and of lady-like self-possession. For the rest lier appearance 
had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness — a 
trick of incessantly opening and shutting her eyelids, the 
nasal tone of her voice—all repelled, and 1 said to myself, we 
shall never get, far. It is said that Margaret made a disagree¬ 
able first impression on most persons, including those who 
afterward became her best friends, to such an extreme tliat 
they did not wish to bo in the same room with her. 

Congdon also says of her :— 

There were peculiarities in her ways and carriage which 
were not agreeable—a fashion of moving her neck and of 
looking at her shoulders as if she admired them—and her 
voice was not euphonious. 

Numbers of people hear witness that she was extremely 
arrogant in manner—a wonderful talker, but an im¬ 
possible conversationalist, all opposition being intolerable 
to her. As a child she was detestable, and above 
neither lying nor mischief-making. And yet few women 
have been more universally revered. Wherever site 
went her advent was regarded as a festival, and treated as 
such. Men and women both, upon the slightest acquaint¬ 
ance, poured their innermost secrets into her cars. She 
became at last like a depository for the private experiences 
of the people she came in contact with. The need to 
confide in her seemed almost like a temporary madness 
when under the magnetic influence of her presence. But 


the reason of all this confidence and fascination remains 
obscure. Even her most enthusiastic biographer, Miss 
Howe, who has also written the introduction to the present 
volume of letters, does not seem to have any clear idea in 
what the wonderfulness of Miss Fuller lay. And in a cool 
review of her life there is at first nothing justifying a 
permanent place in posterity. A few brilliant lectures to 
women upon miscellaneous matters, a fair degree of 
scholarship, some journalistic work of no extraordinary 
merit—these are all Margaret Fuller's substantial claims, 
and they are not sufficient for more than a life-time’s 
notoriety. What really remains is the mystery—the 
inscrutable mystery of any human being with power to 
manipulate and control, destitute of any authority 
or reason, the great mass of his fellow creatures. 
Margaret Fuller continues interesting because she was 
a woman eminent people could not pass over—because 
such men as Emerson, Carlyle, and Hawthorne were 
sufficiently impressed and puzzled to write about 
her. Though she did nothing wonderful, she was in 
herself a wonderful creature. Born with an inordinate 
vanity, and the most extreme egoism, she rose to a 
passionate spiritual enthusiasm that made her influence 
almost always ennobling. To a certain extent she was 
acting throughout her life. But she was acting up to a 
genuinely great ideal, and in consequence became in some 
measure what she acted. Her letters to the man she 
undoubtedly for a time believed that she loved are almost 
entirely concerned with the life and growth of the soul. 
They might conceivably have occasionally bored their 
recipient, but they could only have aroused a deep respect 
for the writer. The want besides of simplicity, and the 
more trivial fascinations, would probably not have been 
felt at that period, when both men and women endeavoured 
above everything to hide the incurable littlenesses of 
existence by a colossal importance of deportment; like 
persons shocked by some awful and secret discovery, 
abouring painfully to conceal the trivialities of human 
nature by unfathomable grandiosity of manner. 

Reading these letters only, one would imagine Margaret 
Fuller to have few interests outside the desire for a 
fuller and more intense soul development. But the letters 
are supplemented by a note from Miss Fuller’s private 
journal, and the note is the expression of a very different 
side of character. Mr. Nathan had evidently failed her. 
Possibly lie had found permanent intercourse at the height 
of tlie letters impossible. At any rate, almost immediately 
upon the delicate spirituality of the letters we get the 
following note referring to the man and their brief love 
episode 

From 1st of June, 1845 , to 1 st September, 1840 , a mighty 
change lias taken place I ween. I understand more and more 
the character of the tribes. I shall write a sketch of it and 
turn the whole to account in a literary wav, since the affections 
and ideal hopes arc so unprofitable. 

To read the letters and then this little comment by the 
writer of them is to gasp for a moment or two. But the 
combination reveals the woman. Margaret Fuller was 
never quite as good as she would have liked to have been, 
nor as she believed herself to be. For humility was 
certainly not one of her many characteristics. She says in 
one of the letters, “ there are also in every age a few in 
whose lot the meaning of that age is concentrated. I feel 
that I am one of those persons in my age and sex. I feel 
chosen among women.” 

This is fairly high self-appreciation. But in this 
immoderate self-belief lay a good deal of Margaret Fuller’s 
power of fascination. She was loved by the contagion of 
her own self-love, believed in through the impregnable 
security of her own self-belief. She pleased because she 
could not hear to displease. Vanity was the key-note to 
her disposition, but it was a vanity anxious, if one may use 
such an expression, for a noble inflation, and the result 
was a life of fine and helpful achievement. Iler sympathy 
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fur women was remarkable, and her assistance was both 
personal and generous minded. 

But the undercurrent of the more earthly Margaret 
continued, and in consequence behind the seeming sim¬ 
plicity of heroic and sympathetic conduct, there remained 
always something incomprehensible—an element held back 
and conveying an impression of subtlety behind the out¬ 
spoken surface. Therefore Emerson wrote of her: “I 
think, in her case, there was something abnormal in those 
obscure habits and necessities which we denote by the 
word temperament. In the first day of our acquaintance 
I felt her to be a foreigner, that, with her, one would 
always be sensible of some barrier, as if in making up a 
friendship with a cultivated Spaniard or Turk.” 

Through this barrier, to a great extent, Margaret Fuller 
achieved the reputation which has outlived her. 


The Interminable Dispute. 

The Nemesis up Frauds : A Ricmtsnsn to J. A. Frouds’s 

“ My Relations with Caui.yi.e.” By Sir James Crichton- 

Browne and Alexander Carlyle. (Lane. 3s. net.) 

The interminable and lamentable Carlyle dispute still goes 
forward. The echoes of the bomb which was discharged 
from Froudo’s grave into the Carlylean camp have scarce 
died away, and here is the reply, from the pen of Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, who wrote the Introduction to 
the “ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 
We cannot say that the reply should not have been made ; 
but we can, and do, say that it should have been made in 
another temper and spirit. From first to la3t it is in a 
tone of bitter personal animus against Froude ; the tone 
which has done much to exacerbate on both sides a 
controversy as painful to readers (almost) as it can be 
to the persons concerned. The very title is a needless 
vindictiveness. 

As for the scope of the reply, it seizes and tears 
piecemeal the whole of Froude’s posthumous brochure, 
following it well-nigh page by page. But the one really 
new and salient point in Froude’s self-defence is not 
here “ tackled’’—for which we must render thanks. 
There is some limit, it seems, to the quarrel. Instead, 
we are referred to a back number of a medical journal, 
which we have not read, and are scarce like to read. 
It may or may not, therefore, be the case that the 
medical article effectively refutes the allegation of 
Carlyle's matrimonial unfitness. But a fact stated 
in the present book is surely counter-evidence enough, 
unless the allegation had been more strongly sup¬ 
ported. Miss Ann and Miss Margaret Carlyle Aitken 
recall that Mrs. Carlyle, while she was at Craigen- 
puttock, twice “consulted their mother, the late Mrs. 
Aitken, about her maternal hopes.” This was, of course, 
some while after the marriage, and the inference is 
obvious. One must have been struck by one point the 
author drives home—the obvious unreliability of Miss 
Jewsbury as a witness. Mrs. Carlyle wrote scathingly 
about the neurotic, not to say hysterical, craving for 
“ scenes ” and “ emotions ” of “ Miss Gooseberry,” as she 
called her; while Carlyle is eloquent on the lady’s myth¬ 
making abilities. And though Froude asserts that he 
afterwards found the “fact” regarding Carlyle to be 
well-known, he gives no evidence for the statement beyond 
tliat of anonymous letters. It really rests, therefore, on 
the sole authority of “Miss Gooseberry.” But though 
this be true, it is an unfortunate example of the writer’s 
methods that he cannot refrain from sneers at the 
immodesty of a maiden lady discussing intimately such a 
topic with Froude. Miss Jewsbury was of mature years, 
of wide reading and experience in life. If the lady has 
left any connections, we may have the addition of a 
Jewsbury controversy. 


Another cardinal point the author disposes of pretty 
well, we think. It is the story about the cruel “ blue 
marks ” on Mrs. Carlyle’s arm. After her death, says 
Froude, Carlyle “ found a remembrance in her diary of 
the blue marks which in a fit of passion he had once 
inflicted on her arms. ... As soon as he could 
collect himself he put together a memoir of her, in which 
with deliberate courage he inserted the incriminating 
passages (by me omitted) of her diary, the note of the 
blue marks among them, and added an injunction of his 
own that however stern and tragic that record might be, 
it was never to be destroyed.” You are led to infer 
that Carlyle confided the matter to Froude; who, never¬ 
theless, after Carlyle’s death asked Miss Jewsbury the 
meaning of the entry in Mrs. Carlyle’s diary. “The 
marks were made by personal violence,” said she. It is 
clear one cannot trust the Jewsbury’s unsupported 
assertion, with so lovely a chance of a big sensation 
before her, of romancing on a large scale. And for 
Froude’s statement, the facts underlying it, according to 
the author, are these. 

The entry referred to occurs in the latter portion of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s diary, which was all that had been dis¬ 
covered when Carlyle was preparing the materials for 
his memoir of her. The wliole of this portion (all of 
her Journal remaining, as he supposed) he copied into his 
memoir at the proper place—the so-called “ incriminating” 
entry of necessity forming part of it. There was no 
selection or isolation of that or any other passage, lie 
made no note referring to this or any other passage. 
But to the entire Journal he prefixed these words :— 

In 1850 owing to many circumstances—my engrossment 
otherwise (sunk in Frederick, in, &c., Ac., far less exclusively, 
very far less than she suppose, poor soul ij;—and owing 
chiefly, one may fancy, to the deeper downbreak of her own 
poor health, which from this time, as I nmo see better, 
continued to advance upon the citadel, or nervous system, 
and intrinsically grow worse :—in 1850, too evidently, to 
whatever owing, my Darling was extremely miserable ! Of 
that year there is a bit of private diary, by chance left 
unburnt; found by me since her death, and not to lx) 
destroyed, however tragical and sternly sad are parts of 
it. . . . Certain enough she wrote various bits of diary 

and private record, unknown to me ; but never anything so 
sore, down-hearted, harshly distressed and sad as this ( right 
sure am 1!) which alone remains as a specimen. 

Clearly the words quoted by Froude lament the tragic 
sadness of the entire Journal, written during a year of 
exceptional suffering; and the remorse expressed is for his 
failure to note and sympathise with her increasing illness. 
And now for the incriminating entry itself. Mrs. Carlyle 
notes on June 26: “Nothing to record to-day but two 
blue marks on the wrist.” That is all. The entries 
preceding and following merely record visits. We need 
not follow Sir James Crichton-Browne in his discussion of 
how the marks may have been caused (including certain 
nocturnal insects). No one would convict a man of cruelty 
from such a jotting—which alleges no grievance against 
Carlyle or anyone. It is a very pretty specimen of Mr. 
Froude’s historical methods. 

We will not follow the writer into his study of the 
Ashburton affair, where we think he makes out a case of 
“not proven” for Carlyle. In his examination of the 
general charges against Carlyle’s character, he certainly 
succeeds in showing that the worst of them rests on 
Froude’s recollections of talks with Mrs. Carlyle, and so 
forth, while he abundantly proves that Froude’s recol¬ 
lection was a most untrustworthy thing. Others he 
shows with more or less probability to be exaggerated, 
and sometimes very neatly sets Froude against Froude. 
But we remain unconvinced that Carlyle had not a 
stormy temper in domestic discussion. And we remain 
very clearly convinced, on evidence (mostly indirect) 
some of which is supplied in these very pages, that 
the wife suffered mucli from the husbandn absorbed 
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unconsciousness of her sufferings. That she was no patient 
martyr, and the case against her no less than against him, 
we have set forth in former dealings with this unhappy 
business; and the present book leaves us with nothing to 
unsay which we then said—or as little as is possible to 
human infirmity. And now, is this the last V 


Christianity and Hero-Worship. 

The Beginnings or Christianity. Vol. I. The Rise of the 

Religion. By Paul Wernle. Translated by the Rev. 

G. A. Bienemann, and edited, with an Introduction, by 

the Rev. W. D. Morrison. (Williams and Norgate.) 

The author of this book has been singularly fortunate 
in finding in Mr. Bienemann a really accomplished trans¬ 
lator. A charm pervades these English pages, which, 
despite the inherent interest of the subject and the vigour 
and manifest grip of the German author, could hardly 
have passed into a foreign rendering hut in virtue of 
exceptional qualities on the translator’s part. 

The probability of to-day is not as the probability of 
yesterday; and it is not unlikely to find itself classed 
to-morrow among to-morrow’s absurdities. Intrinsic pro¬ 
bability is a phrase that has done yeoman service in the 
past; it is no less useful to-day; but the intrinsic 
probability in a particular matter is not a constant 
quantity. It rests upon a structure of unexpressed 
syllogisms that seems for the moment to constitute an 
inalienable and indissoluble law of thought, the common 
property of all contemporary minds, from which there is 
no appeal. It is a structure comprising all the positive 
results of criticism, all the certainly established laws of 
nature, and all the consequences which directly or 
indirectly flow from these. These general results con¬ 
stitute, as it were, a great major premise, about which is 
gathered a more or less luminous haze of minor proba¬ 
bilities or mere inclinations of thought, which serves to 
furnish the charm of atmosphere to what without it would 
he the too positive and insistent certainties of merely 
deductive logic. So much we write by way of indicating 
the purely provisional acquiescence with whicli we greet 
Herr Wemle’s thoughtful book. For its appeal, like that 
of so many others in the same field, is an appeal to the 
current, sense of probability. And that sense, we repeat, 
rests on a basis that, except in a body of an exceptional 
character, must shift from century to century—we might 
almost say from decade to decade. The obvious exception 
is, of course, the Roman Catholic Church, which, for 
purposes of higher controversy, furnishes the norma of 
orthodox Christianity, having laws of thought and 
principles of probability of its own that endure 
substantially from generation to generation. 

To Herr Wernle, professor of Modem Church History 
in the University of Basel, who calls Carlyle “ my leader,” 
Jesus is the hero who by his personal magnetism draws 
all men to himself. Herr Wernle’s view of him is dis¬ 
tinguished from the purely materialistic reading in which 
an earlier spirit of rebellion against tradition took refuge, 
a free appeal to that sphere of the unexplained to which 
consent is part of the spirit of the day. He was a 
miraculous healer, he indeed bestows strength both 
physical and moral, his absolution i3 a valid forgiveness 
of sins, he could give Peter power to walk the waves, he 
could raise the dead. And did he also himself rise? 
Herr Wernle almost seems to regard the resurrection as a 
fact. The recorded apparitions at least have their origin 
in psychical phenomena of which, after the crucifixion, 
ho was the author from beyond the threshold. And even 
more than this, it would seem: “A Christian has no 
difficulty in accepting, as the ground of his belief in the 
resurrection, the real projection of Jesus into this world 
of sense by means of a vision," for “ the Christian faith 


always reckons with the reality of the other world, which 
is our goal.” This is the extremest point in the direction 
of supernaturalism to which we are guided; and, with 
all the respect we feel for his honesty and clear-headed¬ 
ness, it 6eems to us that it is either too far or not far 
enough. Of apparitions of the dead we are not in these 
dav8 so stiffly sceptical as to deny them altogether; nor 
does the idea seem so baseless that in the presence of a 
proven example we should deduce from it the enormous 
consequence o' actual resuscitation. On the other hand, 
to acknowledge the physical resurrection of Jesus seems 
to many of us to go far towards involving one in the 
moral necessity of submission to the historic church. 

However we may think on that point, it was mere hero- 
worship that was the seed of Christianity, and in its 
earliest days Paul was the disturbing element. “ He 
destroyed the peace, the vagueness, the compromises of 
this first age.” Yet “ in so doing he understood the 
mind of his Master and the new mode of government of 
his Master’s God.” For it was his progress away from 
the Jewish tradition that drove the Jewish Christians 
back upon a core of orthodoxy, while “he took its 
enthusiasm, ns well as its living fruitful germs, over 
into his Gentile Church.” 

Of the career of the protagonist of Christianity in the 
first age Herr Wernle makes an entrancing study. That 
greatest of liero-worshippers, first, must shako off the 
trammels of Judaic tradition, in preparation for the 
development of a world-wide church. Then about the 
person of Jesus he must build up a theory of salvation. 
The power which produced that sense of spiritual well¬ 
being of which, in common with the converts of his day, 
he had experience he called the Spirit of God ; and he 
united it with the historic Christ and the Gospel. The 
Spirit, says Prof. Wernle, “ is nothing but the influence 
of the personality of Jesus in history.” By attaching the 
Spirit to the Church he gave to liis soteriology its definite 
ecclesiastical character. By his theory of redemption, 
St. Paul “ united the Gospel of Jesus with a cosmology 
and a theology which was bound to lie welcomed by the 
decaying heathen world on account of its pessimism, its 
new myths, its ideal, its doctrine of hope. Jesus, his 
influence, and his Church were here introduced into the 
drama of the great world.” The story of the fall was 
all that remained of Jewish tradition—a dark background 


against which to set the radiant figure of him who appeared 
to him in the way to Damascus, Ifedemptor mundi. 

Renan traces the resurrection myth with its conse¬ 
quences to the hysterical hallucination of a passionate 
woman; our German professor, the disciple of CaRyle, 
finds the solution of tho riddle of Christianity’ in the 
enthusiastic hero-worship of a pharisee of geuiu3. 


A Bishop’s Inner Self. 

The Precis Private of Lancelot Andrewes, Btsinr or 
Winchester. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. E. Brightman. (Methuen. Gs.) 

This is an excellent edition and translation of what may 
fairlv he called a classical work. The translation is from 
the Oxford edition of 1 G 7 ;'>, corrected and supplemented 
from all extant MSS. and from Stoke’s “ Verus Cliristianus.” 
The book has been “ rearranged and redistributed, as far 
as possible in accordance with the Bishop’s own scheme of 
devotion, as given on p. 12” of the present edition ; and 
this is a gain from the point of practical use in particular. 
The marginal and other notes and references are a very- 
careful execution of a by no means easy task; while the 
introduction and account of Bishop Andrewes supply an 
excellent summary of all needed information. 

When Ave have said that these Prayers were written 
over two hundred years ago, and are still in living use, 
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it seems hardly necessary to say more. How many volumes 
of devotion from the modern press are likely to outlast 
one century ? This volume not ouly lives, but has 
influenced and continues to influence minds the most 
diverse. Says the editor : — 

Within a few years tile “ Pieces ” were translated and 
edited l>v a moderate, a leader of the evangelical school, and 
a leader of the Tractarians; by Peter Hall in 1830, by 
Edward Biekersteth in 1839, and by John Henry Newman in 
1810. Both Hr. Pusey and Archbishop Tait used them 
habitually. In the last few years they have been edited not 
only by Mr. Medd, but also by Mr. Vc.de, whose introduction 
and notes are sufficient to show that lit; belongs to a school 
not in sympathy with that of Andrewes, and by Ur. Alexander 
Whyte of the Free Church of Scotland. 

They are indeed singularly calculated to appeal to many 
kinds of temperament and to conciliate diverse creeds. 
F irstly, they are rigidly and strongly Scriptural. Secondly, 
they have a considerable view of symbolic imagination, 
which commends them to the more emotional temperament. 
And lastly, they are withal carefully practical. They 
are arranged on a precise and severely methodical system, 
quite characteristic of the painstaking preacher who said 
that if he “ preached twice a day, he prated once.” The 
practical and the imaginative, the logical and the merely 
emotional, may all find food they need in them. We 
should not perhaps say “ merely emotional,” for—unlike 
most modern books of devotion—this exacts a certain 
thought and meditation. Its plan is peculiar, though 
it has to a certain extent been imitated. It is virtually 
a cento of passages from Scripture and other devotional 
sources, chosen with a most catholic comprehensiveness, 
ranging from the Fathers to the Greek liturgy, and from 
Diogenes Laertius to the prayers of the Synagogue. 
Sometimes a passage, sometimes a line, sometimes a bare 
part of a sentence is taken, and the whole textured into 
a sequent prayer. These prayers, again, are ranged under 
ordered headings, so as to compose a kind of liturgy for 
the day (in the case of the Daily Prayers). Take a brief 
example from one of the Evening Prayers : — 

O Lord, as days unto days, 

so withal do wo add sins to sins. 

The just man stumbleth seven times a day, 
but I, a singular great sinner, 
seventy times seven. 

Nay, but I return unto Thee, 0 Lord. 

O Ixjrd, thon lover of man, 
that hast a golden censer; 
add me thine incense unto this prayer 
for a sweet-smelling savour before the throne, 
and let the lifting-up of hands be set forth 
for an evening sacrifice. 

Almost every line of this is from a several part of Scrip¬ 
ture; yet the total effect is admirable and continuous. 
No quotation, however, can do justice to the total effect; 
which is a matter of artistic arrangement. Not infre¬ 
quently the individual lines are mere texts, or memoranda 
(so to speak) for meditation: the reader himself must 
work out the connection. Not all these prayers, therefore, 
are equally suited to everyone. But, over and above 
their intrinsic merit, they have an interest as the influence 
of Andrewes’ own character, as displaying his inner self, 
which would alone assure their perpetuation, and command 
the reader’s attention. They are the revelation of a 
personality, which maintains a close and practical relation 
Ix'tween this world and the next. 


The Saints. 

Stcimes ix Saixtship. Translated from the French of 
Ernest Hello. With an Introduction by Virginia M. 
Crawford. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Ernest Hello is a name unknown to English readers. 
He was (Mrs. Crawford tells us) a French writer of the 
mid-nineteenth century, devoted to the warfare against 
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materialism, and the friend of that strange writer, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and others. Huysmans, she says, has 
drawn much from him, and he has even taught not a 
little to Maeterlinck. His writings, philosophic, critical, 
journalistic, she confesses are brilliant fragments rather 
than constructive wholes, and his most attractive work 
sho holds to be the “ Physiognomic de Saints,” here 
translated. She parallels him with Coventry Patmore, on 
the side of the latter’s mystical prose writings; finding in 
both a like insight, a like absoluteness and horror of 
compromise. But she adds :— 

If in intellectual equipment Hello was the inferior, if ho 
possessed none of those special gifts essential to the poet, his 
soul had been fashioned by the daily discipline of a life of 
poverty and ill-health, and through it he had attained to a 
more individual realisation of those great troths in the con¬ 
templation of which both were absorbed, and to a truer 
understanding of their practical application to life, than fell 
to the favoured lot of the. author of “ The Unknown Eros.” 
I 11 a word, Hello w as the better Christian of the two. 

Without disputing this final statement, it may be said 
that Patmore’s was anything but a “ favoured lot” devoid 
of suffering, whatever its outward aspect. The author 
has apparently omitted from her version a few recent 
saints, and confessedly (to secure unity of interest) all the 
Biblical saints. The latter we regret: it would have 
increased the interest, without destroying the unity, to 
demonstrate the inherent oneness between the lights of 
the Old Law and the New. We do not discern in these 
essays the parallel she suggests. Only in regard to the 
mystical aspect of the various saints could it exist; and 
on this side the essays appear to us notably lacking in 
the profound interpretative and illuminative quality of 
Patmore’s writings. They are rather sympathetic descrip¬ 
tive essays, interpretative in regard to character rather 
than teaching or (in the fashionable phrase) “ message.” 
The style, too, lacks Patmore’s austere, pregnant, and 

I irecise perspicuity: it is looser, graceful, lucid, and 
french ; a sentence of the Englishman would make many 
sentences of the Frenchman. For all these reasons, Hello 
has much more likelihood of general appeal than the 
writer with whom he is compared, if readers are not held 
back by the extent to which he is saturated in his own 
religious atmosphere, necessarily unfamiliar to the English 
mind. On the other hand, it is a link of connection with 
Englishmen that he is (as the translator says) imbued in 
Biblical imagery. 

He shows least happily in such an essay as that on the 
profoundly mystical St. Catherine of Genoa, who seemed 
to Wesley mad nonsense. It is little beyond quotation 
and laudation, though it has fine touches such as when 
he speaks of her endeavours to express the inexpressible: 
“ Her cries resemble the efforts which silence, dissatisfied 
with itself, might make to overcome its nature.” He is at 
his best in an essay like that on St. Francis de Sales; an 
excellently sympathetic study of style and character, with 
a delicate and felicitous charm of expression. Indeed, he 
is tempted into certain excursions on questions of style, in 
the finest manuer of French criticism. He has, too, the 
advantage of a saint who roused the enthusiasm of Leigh 
Hunt, to whom his character and style exactly appealed. 
“ To bear froward speech anil contradiction with patience, 
is to draw good and sweet water out of the mouth of 
a brazen lion,” was among the sayings which delighted 
Leigh Hunt, as well it might; and such felicities Hello 
quotes in abundance. De Sales, he says, writes in old 
French, which requires a personal quality :— 

The troth is that old French is a style, therefore it is a 
secret. It does not suffice to live in a certain period in order 
to write it; a man must also lie possessed of a certain turn 
of mind. This turn of mind, what is it ? What is the note 
of the language ? It is artlessness. 

Admirably put. No language, he says, demands more 
native sincerity than French. The entire essay is charming, 
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and a specimen of the most attractive work in a book 
which has full measure of attraction if you select the right 
portions. For the writer grips the human diversities of 
the men he discusses, if he gives also more prominence 
to marvels and visions than will suit the general taste. 
If we do not share all the translator’s enthusiasm, yet 
the translation was worth making. 


For Children. 

Little Notes ok Shakespeare's Engi.axo. By Amelia 

Andrews. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Tnis unpretentious book, written in a studiously simple 
style, is (the authoress explains) intended for “ young 
people,” and much of it is derived from Dr. Nathan Drake’s 
“ Shakespeare and his Times,” published in 1815. It 
would therefore be unfair to criticise it as a work of 
research, or even a popular compilation designed for 
adults. Undoubtedly, from its clear and simple style, it 
will be of value to young Shakespearean readers, if there 
be young Shakespearean readers afflicted with any 
curiosity about the ways of Shakespeare’s England 
beyond what Shakespeare himself can gratify. But yet 
(“ fie upon ‘ but yet! ’ ”) we must regret that the book 
might easily, with attention to a few standard works of 
reference, have been made better than it is. There is no 
reason why even children should be taught inaccurate 
knowledge—nay, there is every reason why they should 
not. And the Dictionary of National Biography (to 
mention only the most generally known source) would* 
have saved Miss Andrews from prefixing to her book an 
account of Shakespeare which is a veritable farrago of 
exploded legends. For instance, we not only have as 
plain fact the disputed deer-stealing story, but are assured 
that a main cause of the poet’s departure from Warwick¬ 
shire was Sir Thomas Lucy’s anger at a ballad Shake¬ 
speare made on him. “ Every schoolboy ” (in a quite 
literal sense) should now know that the wretched doggerel 
in question not only never was written by the poet, but 
does not even belong to his day. Yet this is among the 
least apocryphal of the stories Miss Andrews sets down. 
And in the body of the book there is somewhat of the 
same slipshodness in regard to details and minor matters. 
The information on the technical phrases of hawking (for 
instance) is about as vague and slovenly as it could be; 
calculated to make a child think it knows while it has 
but a hazy smattering. Thus: “ a haggard is a wild 
kind of hawk, which if not well trained will fly at every 
bird it sees.” Without being actually incorrect, this will 
give no child the plain, fundamental conception that a 
haggard is an adult hawk caught on the wing, in opposi¬ 
tion to an eyas, which is a hawk taken and trained while 
it is young. The difficulty of reclaiming by training the 
grown-up and free bird made it of inferior value in former 
days, and often inefficient at its work. 

But the young student will yet learn plenty of real 
interest from the book; and, indeed, most adult readers of 
Shakespeare would probably find themselves enlightened 
by it. They might learn, for example, that in Shakespeare’s 
day but two meals a day were indulged in—dinner at 
eleven of a morning, and supper between five and six. 
This was for the gentry, yeomen dined at the more 
rational hour of one and supped at seven. On the other 
hand, if they had meals seldom, they had them big. Your 
squire’s great hall was a menagerie of hounds and hawks, 
hung wiQi skins, and (it might be) strewn with marrow¬ 
bones. Arrows, cross-bows, &c., lay in the windows. The 
Elizabethan yeoman was considered well-to-do compared 
with his ancestors. They slept on a straw pallet with a log 
for pillow; he had a flock mattress with a sack of chaff 
for bis head. Nay, a rich farmer might have “ three or 
four feather-beds, so many coverlids and carpets of tapistrie, 
a silver salt, a bowl for wme, and a dozen of spoons.” That 


“ dozen of spoons ” is an admirable climax of opulence. 
Then your Shakespearean may turn from eating and sleeping 
to marrying, and learn about the bride-cup which was 
carried before the bride to church, where her health was 
quaffed from it after the ceremony (Petruchio, you 
remember, threw the sops in the sexton's beard)—nay, our 
“ bridal ” is but a corruption of “ bride-ale.” Thus, it 
will be seen, the book has information and interest enough, 
though not faultless. 


Other New Books. 

Scixtillae Juris asd Meditations in the Tea Room. By 
the Hen. Mr. Justice Darling. (Stevens and Haynes. 
53. net.) 

There has been no doubt as to the authorship of 
the two little books which are hero reprinted together, 
but they now appear for the first time with Mr. 
Justice Darling’s name on the title-page. Collectors 
have treasured the original volumes, and this pretty 
and well-printed edition should find many readers. 
For Mr. Justice Darling has succeeded in doing a rather 
difficult thing—he has made the law, or at least some 
aspects of it, amusing, and he has taken the House of 
Commons Tea Room for the scene of certain caustic 
meditations. The writing of these sketches is excellent— 
terse, brisk, and pointed, with a kind of alluring whim¬ 
sicality. Some of the specimen judgments delivered by 
judges who have sinco passed beyond the jurisdiction of 
courts are admirable in their quaint characterisation. The 
case Graviped v. Curricle, an action for damages, is 
supposed to have been concluded by Mr. Baron Bramwell 
in these words:— 

I think, (lion, that in this notion, the plaintiff cannot recover, 
llumgli in the hospital ho lias done so—which is another 
reason against him ; for surely ns nemo his rexari debet pro 
cadem causti, so no one should recover twice for one injury. 

Oh yes ; I wish to add that none of mv brothers agree with 
this judgment. 

We select a few more sayings, almost at random :— 

Counsel should, in all Courts, use more of deference in 
proportion as the Dench have less of learning. 

Yet I think it generally a mistakes to laugh at any man for 
his calling in life ; as that he is a barber, a tailor, or the like. 
Few men do not think themselves more genteel than their 
business; and it is ill joking liefore a jury on a common 
foible. 

To sacrifice one’s honour to one’s party is so unselfish an 
net that our most generous statesmen have not hesitates! to 
do it. 

A really clever book. 


The Grave. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by William 
Blake. (Methuen.) 

The latest addition to the “ Illustrated Pocket Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books.” There has lately been a 
distinct revival of more or less popular interest in the 
work of Blake—really popular interest, of course, he could 
never arouse. Blair’s “ Grave’’suited Blake’s genius—a 
genius much more fine and subtle than anything to which 
the author of the poem could lay claim. There was a 
time when Blair’s “ Grave ” was the one volume which a 
searcher of second-hand bookstalls was certain to see—to 
see and pass by. Yet the poem has merits which survive 
in spite of an uncritical popularity. It is ordinary enough 
in tnought, yet it has a certain vigour of expression which 
even to-day counts for something. Yet it will be more 
interesting here to say something about Blake’s share in 
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the volume before us, which was first issued in 1808 by 
R. H. Cromek, sixty-five years after the original publica¬ 
tion of the poem. Blake found in it a subject ready to 
lus hand, though his treatment of it would probably have 
surprised the blameless divine who wrote the poem. After 
referring to the verse in terms of somewhat ambiguous 
praise, Fuseli said : “ The technic part, and the execution 
of the artist, though to be examined by other principles, 
and addressed to a narrower circle, equally claim approba¬ 
tion, sometimes excite our wonder, and not seldom our 
fears, when we see him play on the very verge of legitimate 
invention ; but wildness so picturesque in itself, so often 
redeemed by taste, simplicity and elegance, what child of 
fancy, what artist, would wish to discharge ? ” And after 
all there is no wildness in the designs, but only that 
subjective imagination of which Blake was a master. 
Take one of the simplest of them, the second of the series, 
‘ The Meeting of a Family in Heaven,” and we see at 
once how a theme so productive of bathos and triviality 
may be made distinguished and beautiful. 


TnE Art of the Vatican. By Mary Knight Fotter. (Bell. 

6s. net.) 

Bf.ixc. “ A Brief History of the Palace and an Account of 
the Principal Works of Art within its Walls.” The 
account given does not aim at inclusiveness, which would 
have been impossible in a single volume ; it is intended 
only to be representative. Thus the Library, the Egyptian 
and Etruscan Museums, and the Pauline Chapel find no 
place. The idea has been to give a reasonable space to 
each object selected, and so to avoid the barrenness of 
catalogues, of which a good many already exist. The 
result is reasonably satisfactory, though we cannot agree 
with the author that detailed descriptions of the compo¬ 
sition of pictures have much value. The volume is fully 
illustrated from photographs. 


Sr. Helena. By E. L. Jackson. (Ward, Lock.) 

The author has produced a bulky compilation covering the 
liistorical and geographical details of St. Helena with as 
much research ana care as though he were writing the 
complete guide to Greater London. He has spared no 
trouble, and apparently left unread no record; and yet 
the book would be more interesting and probably more 
useful for some pruning and re-arrangement. The general 
reader with proverbial, and in this case pardonable, forget¬ 
fulness remembers only that Napoleon made St. Helena; 
and latterly perhaps that the island owes some advertisement 
to the Boers. But the author would have this limited 
knowledge extended to such details as the following: 
“ in 1078 a fine of 4 dollars was imposed for pick¬ 
ing lemons, and a fine of 6 dollars was paid by Mrs. 
Clavering to escape being duckt in the sea at the crano 
for scandalising the whole island ! ” The scandal is not 
dwelt upon. Tho Napoleon episode comes in for mention, 
it is true, but is hardly given due space and development; 
while the Boers seem to have spent all their time being 
photographed, for of their doings very little is said. On 
the other hand, the discriminating reader who will work 
his passage methodically through the book gains his 
reward in the shape of quaint odds and ends of informa¬ 
tion about the slave trade, early customs, and native 
quarrels. The book is handsomely illustrated with 
photographs. 


Fiction. 

Puce and Power. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs. 

Alfred Laurence Felkin). (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

In the author, who is now, parenthetically, Mrs. Felkin, 
we have an excellent example of the healthy and egotistical 
talent which is instinctively hostile to all that is subtle 
and grey and defiant of congregations. There ought to 
be an adjective—say hensure—to define her prattling 
oracularity with a touch of humour to redeem it from 
malice. 

“ Place and Power ” is, as regards a plot of concealed 
identity, a remarkably ingenious novel. Of its intellectual 
contents we cannot say so much, despite its affluence in 
clever commonplace. The principal character is a hard- 
headed atheist who tempts Providence by the boast of 
his independence. His merciless prosecution of a gipsy 
trespasser recoils upon himself by destroying his peace of 
mind, and the fulfilment of an evangelist’s prophecy 
concerning him leads him to the feet of an “ Unknown 
Power.” 

If this be Christian evidence, it is obviously food for 
the Hodges rather tlian tho Huxleys of this world, and 
there is no intellectual relief afforded by the politics of 
the book, though the atheist becomes Home Secretary and 
his son Prime Minister. Lovers of melodrama, however, 
will be attracted by a scene where a girl gives some of 
her own blood to save the life of a man who is ignorant of 
her love for him. We ourselves gladly praise the humour 
and skill of Mrs. Felkin’s feminine portraiture. Kathleen 
Kirkpatrick is a true daughter of an Irish bull, if wo may 
adapt an Oriental expression; and, to turn from gay to 
gravely gay, Aunt kezia, who walked into rooms before 
her sisters, because she had had an offer, deserves 
remembrance. Of our author’s resonant aphorisms, “ strong 
indeed is the belief of tho unbeliever ” is a good specimen 
of the kind addressed to the pews; but she is most 
sympathetically viewed when she appears merely as a 
light and amusing exponent of human nature’s little 
foibles and absurdities. 


Gordon Keith. By Thomas Nelson Page, (fleinemann. 
Gs.) 

Tms is a very wearisome piece of fiction. It is difficult to 
classify it. There is so much of it that one might call the 
production a story of incident, if the incident were not so 
overcrowded as to lose much of its interest and most of 
its point. All sorts of things happen, such as a mine 
explosion, sundry murders, an attack on the stage coach, 
a fire in a theatre, and so on; but they merely happen, 
and we do not feel that it would matter much to the story 
if they did not happen. Nor can we consider the book 
seriously as a study of character, although it. is cast in a 
form to suggest that the author’s intention was primarily 
to present the character of Gordon Keith, developing him 
gradually from a poor and friendless country lad into a 
mucli-sought-after New York financier. Here again, 
however, Mr. Page seems to us to have failed; for he 
lias surrounded his hero with such a medley of minor 
characters that in attempting to keep their life histories 
distinct he has ended in obscuring that of his principal 
actor, and the result is that Gordon Keith’s development 
is occasionally achieved by leaps and bounds that do not 
convince us. For instance, the reader is quite unprepared 
to find this very honourable and upright gentleman, as he 
is so often described, suddenly frightening an unknown 
and pretty young lady in the street by speaking to her 
without an introduction—an incidont that would need 
very careful and artistic treatment to render it convincing. 
Again, wc have only the author’s word for it that New 
York has such a detrimental effect upon his hero’s ideals; 
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for the processes of the change wrought in him, which 
should have been interesting, are hidden from us. The 
same carelessness of treatment, caused perhaps by the 
same error of having overcrowded his stage with players, 
seems to have prevented the author from making his novel 
a picture of New York life, which it might otherwise 
have been. It is impossible really to construct a definite 
impression of anything from the maze of different impulses 
and interests that crowd the pages of “Gordon Keith” 
with so much apparent aimlessness. And the ono thing 
which might have condoned these various defects of 
treatment and construction, the literary touch, is entirely 
wanting. The banality of the style is worthy of any East 
End melodrama. Villains speak with “ muttered oaths,” 
lips curl with contempt, eyes “snap with anger” (what¬ 
ever that may mean), faces pale and “ nostrils dilate,” and 
“ Parthian arrows” are shot at discretion. “I will 
unmask him,” says Keith, of the principal villain, on one 
occasion ; and we cannot help feeling that a hero who uses 
this sort of language has no place in the literary novel. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Rcvieics of a selection will follow.] 

The Poor, in the Desert. By Sara Jeanette Duncan. 
# Py the author of “Those Delightful Americans.” A 
story of Indian life, mainly army. Judy Harbottle is 
the central figure, and she became Major Ilarbottle’s 
wife by way of the Divorce court and a rule absolute. 
She was, however, only innocently indiscreet. A book 
of clever characterization and an easy and effective style. 
(.Methuen, (is.) 

McTonn. By CYtcuffe Hyne. 

In Mr. Ilyne’s new book we have been unable to 
discover any mention of Captain Kettle, from whom we 
last pirted company as a K.C.B. and the founder of a 
religious sect. McTodd, the narrator of this new series of 
yarns, was an engineer on the private yacht of a Member 
of Parliament. Among the chapter headings are “ The 
Pirating of the‘Shah,’” “The Treasure Fishing,” “A 
Deal in Bears,” and “ The Illicit Sealer.” The creator of 
“the little red captain” shows no signs of exhaustion. 
(Macmillan. Os.) 

The Literary Sense. By E. Kesri r. 

A volume of silort stories bv the author of “The Red 
House.” The scenes are of English middle class life, and 
in each story the destinies of the characters are shaped by 
that perverse form of self-consciousness which the author 
calls “ the literary sense.” Thus, a girl sends her lover 
to die in South A r rica for no better reason than that, at a 
given moment, she felt that “ the thing to compass was a 
dignified parting.” “She had, to the limit allowed of 
lmr reading and her environment, the literary sense.” 
Most of the stories have a note of delicate irony. There 
are eighteen in all. (Methuen. Cs.) 

The Viscountess Normanhurst. By Edward II. Cooper, 

By the author of “ Wyemarke’s Mother.” Lord Norman- 
liui-.st had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, blit¬ 
he is first introduced to us as an impecunious nobleman 
with “an inventive brain, and a great capacity for 
following up strokes of luck.” One of these was his 
meeting with the two literary men at a seaside hotel who, 
after his death, found themselves awkwardly involved with 
the Y iscountess and her child. The characters are drawn 
with sympathy and humour. (Richards, (is.) 
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Soctal Ghosts. By Annie Thomas. 

The hero of the story is the son of a baronet, who, in 
the words of his father, was “ ready to sacrifice the Welsh 
slate mines for the sake of the pretty face of a low-born 
woman.” But the new will was left unsigned, and before 
the close of the first chapter the hero is in possession of 
the title, the estates and the low-born woman. Moreover, 
the face of the hitter has revealed itself to him as “ tin 
true index of her foolish, vain and uncultivated mind.” 
The action of the story passes at country houses and in 
Society. (White. Cs.) 

A Dan a [ter of the Pit. By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 

A story of mining life, opening in a Lancashire city 
which “ sprawled, like some grimy octopus, over the face 
of the country, absorbing little by little the pleasant fiekb 
and hedgerows into its maw.” The heroine is the 
daughter of a miner, and when we first meet her she is a 
pupil teacher in a board school. The hero is an American 
mining engineer. Much of the action takes place in the 
mine, the life of Avhich is presented svith painstaking 
elaboration. (Cassell. Cs.) 

A Dock >r of Philosophy. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

An American story which introduces the colour question 
to the ends of tragedy. The doctor of philosophy is a girl 
who marries a negro, she herself having negro blood, 
unsuspected by her world. “ There was no essential racial 
difference between them. ..... To Alicia’s eyes the 
lips that approached her cheek, though as finely cut as 
her own, suddenly took on the semblance of the coarse, 
thick lips of the negro." Alicia’s philosophy breaks 
down, and she commits suicide. (Harpers. 3s. Gd.) 

Tommy Wideawake. By H. H. Bashford. 

The story of a boy and of his influence upon the lives 
of four men who undertake to look after him during his 
father’s absence on the “ Eastern trail.” The boy, in a 
way, renews their youth and brings them back to the 
things that matter. “ And the moral, if you must needs 
hammer one out, would be this, that soundness is more to 
be desired than scholarship, and that the heart of boyhood 
is, by nature, nearer to God than that of later life.” 
A graceful story, sentimental, but never silly. (Lane. 
3s. Cd.) 

On the Wings of tiie Wind. By Ai.lf.n Raise. 

A story of village life in Wales by the author of “ A 
Welsh Singer.” The first chapter introduces us to the 
parish doctor, living in the old gabled house by the 
riverside; and we proceed to make the acquaintance of 
some of his patients. Later on there are pictures of the 
Eisteddfod, for which one of the characters has been 
“ writing something to send in.” A quiet story, 
deliberate in its movement and of considerable length. 
(Hutchinson. Cs.) 

We have also received “The Truthful Liar," by Mrs. 
David G. Ritchie (Methuen); “The Peril of the Sword,” 
by Colonel A. F. P. Ilarconrt (Skeffington); “Archie 
Wynward,” by Harry Tighe (Swan Sonnenschein); “ The 
Woman who Dared,” by Mrs. C. N. Williamson (Methuen); 
“The Enthusiast,” by Adeline Sergeant (Methuen); 
“Handicapped Among the Free,” by Emma Rivner 
(Hodder and Stoughton); “ Cynthia's Ideal,” by Adeline 
Sergeant (Hodder); “ The Wooing of Judith,” by S. B. 
Kennedy (Hodder); “ Rainbow Island,” by Louis Tracy 
(Ward, Lock); “The Monarch Billionaire,” by Morrison 
T. Swift (New York : Ogilvie.) 
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The Articulate Atom. 

I*: his introduction to his “ Memoirs of a Social 
Atom ” Mr. W. K. Adams, who lias been compositor, 
Chartist, journalist, politician, and author, raises some 
interesting questions on the writing of autobiography by 
insignificant persons. He may properly defend this form 
of literary activity because, being himself insignificant 
las fame blows and blusters), he has prepared two 
substantial volumes of recollections which your bookseller 
will not part with for less than 213. net. This is pretty 
good for a Social Atom who has “ mingled with no great 
people, been admitted to no great secrets, met with no 
great adventures, witnessed no great events, taken part in 
no great transactions.” For our part we applaud Mr. 
Adams’ enterprise, and we shall not vex him or ourselves 
by considering too closely whethpr he might have made 
.”.2.3 pages do instead of CGG. We have read his lively 
work with much interest, and certain of its chapters 
with a more intimate pleasure. 

Mr. Adams aptly revives, in the course of his apologetic 
remarks, the old saying that every man has it in him to 
write at least one good novel. By the way, who said this ? 
and what, precisely, did be mean? Were we saying it 
ourselves, for the first time, we should mean no more than 
this : that every man has within him a dossier of unwritten 
experiences, sentiments, loves, and rebellions, which make 
up his knowledge of human life as he has lived it, and 
that this aggregate is for him so charged with interest, 
that two, at least, of the essentials of a novel are in his 
hands. Nevertheless, ho is no nearer to the production of 
a novel than he would be to creating a statue of Venus, 
were he given a-ton of clay and the assured love of Mary 
Ann. At least three other equipments are necessary, 
ilis interest in himself must rise to the height of 
collection and co-ordination ; he must be able to identify, 
in his welter of petty experiences, the significant things, 
and to combine them in the form and sequence of a tale. 
Secondly, he must detect the hue or note of literary 
expression which naturally wells up out of his past, and 
reproduce it in words. Thirdly, he must be able to heat 
all until all fuses in the indefinable processes of imagina¬ 
tion. In a word, every man has it in him to write 
one good novel, provided he is, for the nonce, a good 
novelist. The interest of this bold saying lies only in its 
jxaignant untruth : to him that hath shall be given this 
power, but from him that hath it not is taken away even 
that which he hath. ‘‘Many are the poets sown by 
Nature,” says Wordsworth, but few develop. Yet it 
would be more reasonable to propound that every man has 
it in him to write one good poem, than that every man 
has it in him to write one good novel. A man can rhyme 
briefly, and be done ; he can travel a little way along the 
road to Parnassus. But the novel built on a life-time 
would be itself a life-time of futile labour. However, 
Mr. Adams introduces the familiar proposition, not to 
defend it, but to argue that if it be true, it may be even 
more reasonably assumed that “ every man of advanced age 
lias seen and heard enough in the course of his career to 
enabla him to write a book of recollections.” 


This, we think, is no more tlian the truth. There are 
thousands of sexagenarians and septuagenarians in our 
midst who could, if they would, write extremely interesting 
books of personal reminiscences, more interesting probably 
than those written in the sphere of second-rate notoriety. 
Already books of recollections stand second to novels in 
public favour, and we think that if this fact wero more 
recognised by publishers we should have no cause to regret 
a consequent invasion of the book-shops by the Articulate 
Atom. 

At present, books of reminiscences are in a stage 
corresponding to the thirty-one-and-sixpenny era from 
which the novel has emerged. The day of the six-shilling 
autobiography has yet to dawn. But why should it not 
dawn? We must guard ourselves against exaggerating 
the difference between the producibilities of a novel, and 
of an autobiography, by Social Atoms, as a means to a 
personal report of life. Though that difference is immense, 
the danger of an autobiographical Flood is probably not 
great. To write even autobiography a man must havo 
mental qualities and impulses which are not exactly 
common. When one pleads for more books of any kind, 
the charge of plotting to “ make one mighty Dunciad of the 
land” is easily repelled—even when one is pleading for 
books written by people who at present are innocent of any 
desire to write. fc'ocial Atoms capable of becoming 
articulate are few. The average man—your next door 
neighbour, your prospective brother-in-law, or the man who 
intercepts your waiter—no more thinks of writing a book 
than he thinks of reading one. “ Bo-o-ks—oh Lord 1 ” All 
we say is that at a time when novels written by super¬ 
heated young men and maidens, which reveal no man’s 
life, and no woman’s, cannot by Mrs. Partington’s besom, 
or any likelier weapon, be kept off tho doorstep, it is not 
unreasonable to ask whether the “ expulsive power of a 
new affection ” might not be called in, and whether this 
new affection might not properly alight on books of 
reminiscences written by the Articulate Atom. For 
ourselves, we never take up a book of this class without 
sympathetic curiosity, and rarely, if ever, lay it down 
without a curious sympathy. At present, it is not fair to 
judge such books bv ordinary critical tests. From such 
they must always be free to a large extent, for it is of their 
essence that they are written by inexpert pens; to-dav 
they miss even those ordinary tests of custom and 
comparison which establish themselves wherever the same 
thing is done many times by separate workers. Books 
of reminiscences are dominated, for example, by the 
ublisher’s inability to make them profitable except at a 
igh price. This conduces to inflation on the part of the 
writer, and reluctance to buy in the public. The warmth 
of talk and vogue is not generated. The genre itself does 
not take clear name and shape. The possibilities are not 
perceived. Meanwhile novels wash around. 

Does anyone suppose that we should do the public a 
disservice if we could persuade a hundred unknown men to 
write out their memories to-morrow? (A hundred such 
are going to novelise no man’s memories, and no woman’s, 
without persuasion.) Take tho ease of a City merchant, 
who has retired from business. Get such a man to tell in 
print all that come3 back to him out of the London smole 
to his Surrey lawns, of shipwreck on sea and land, of great 
risks and sudden gains, of the crucial “ ifs ” and *‘ huts ” 
cf money-making, of his old clerks, his old chop-houses 
and their habitues, tho chapel be has supported, the 
dreams he has abandoned, the final wisdom which he 
conceives he has gained, and what it all means, and 
is all worth, on his Surrey lawn: would not such hooks 
have great value and interest, and be produced in 
numbers, if oni v they could be brought under the external 
conditions of cheapness, notoriety, and competition which 
the novel enjoys? Of course, our “if only" begs tho 
real difficulties, and yet we think that a few turns of the 
publishing machine might start a movement. As it is, 
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the publisher sits at the receipt of custom: he has vet to 
become a fisher of men. Mr. Adams’46th, 47th, and 48th 
chapters of his “Memoirs of a Social Atom” (into such 
noble arithmetic his book runs) would alone suggest 
much to a publisher. In these chapters Mr. Adams 
describes Newcastle-on-Tyne in the Sixties. This may 
not sound exciting to some readers. But apart from the 
fact that interest in social atomic systems needs stimu¬ 
lating before such systems can inspire general readers 
at sight, it must always happen that in a work of this 
kind much will be dull to a given reader. On the other 
hand, much will probably appeal to him in a quite 
unusual degree. Mr. Adams is aware of this. We all 
have our unreasonable repulsions. If there is one subject 
which weighs like lead on the present writer, whenever 
he encounters it, it is the Chartist movement; and there 
is a good deal about the Chartist movement in these 
volumes: how it will be enjoyed by old Chartists and 
their descendants ! On the other hand the chapters on 
Newcastle come home to the present writer with the aroma 
of old associations, and he can condone many pages about 
Feargus O’Connor and George Julian Harney, and Thomas 
Cooper, for the mention of those two ramshackle omnibuses 
that used to ply down the steep streets from Bentinck to 
the High Level Bridge, and for the kindred shaft of 
memory which sheds its beam on the lane (its very site 
now hardly discoverable) which ran alongside the work- 
house to the Nun’s Moor. These are the things that 
matter ! Published at a price made possible by a vogue 
which in its turn might be made possible by a little 
enterprise, there would be hundreds of readers in 
Northumberland alone for such memories as these:— 

Forty years ago Maple Street was the limit oC the town m 
one direction, Victoria Square in another, Graiiigetville in a 
third,.the Ousebarn in a fourth, lleyuud Maple Street there 
were few houses except along Scotswood Road, where the 
great Elswick Works were beginning to l>e famous [and were 
Idling tender minds with fear of their reflected fires, that 
- seeiyjxl with every glow to come nearer in their little-Liy- 
drwonring progress]. Away up the hill were open fields to 
Elswick Hall [where a little later the gnarled and blasted 
tree trunks began to look like big brown bears], Elswiek 
Lane, bordered by lovely trees [and by dandelion fields, and 
farm-yard smells, and all the suggestions of relaxing towni- 
ness, but now by unspeakable brick and rotten hoardings and 
faded gentility] which any decent Town Council [ah !] would 
have fought tooth and nail to preserve, provided a delightful 
walk to JSenwell [where the Well was a remote wonder of 
water baptising you into God’s country], with exquisite views 
over the Tyne up the Valley of the Derwent. From Benwell 
itself there was so sweet a prospect that John Martin is said 
to have got his idea of the Plains of Heaven from it [and 
might still from a back yard]. 

We apologise for our interpolations. Decidedly Mr. Adams 
has justified the Articulateness of bis Atomicity, even to 
his final chapters entitled “ Scrapings of Memory,” and 
“ More Scrapings,” in which one detects a pleasing re¬ 
luctance to be done. His book was written under the 
sun-bathed peaks of Madeira. 


Words that Go to the Bad. 

Ir may seem whimsical to attribute a quality of original 
sin to the dictionary, but there is certainly some tendency 
in words, as there is in human nature, which makes for 
degeneracy. A word comes into the world, like the 
babe, in a state of innocence. Look at it after a few 
centuries, or even decades, and the chances are that you 
will find it coarsened, if not actually soiled. To take a 
very simple and obvious instance: one would say that 
“knowledge” was an idea so definite and excellent that 
it could not take on any unworthy significance. Yet to 


say that a person is “ knowing ” is not always an unadul¬ 
terated compliment; it suggests wisdom plus certain 
other qualities which had noplace in the original meaning. 
Still more sad is the case of the word “ cunning,” etymo¬ 
logically identical with “knowledge,” and now so far 
removed from it that only the students of language know 
they are related. Think, too, of our forefathers’ euphemism 
for a witch—“ wise woman ”—wise with the wisdom, as 
the “ cunning ” man is learned with the knowledge, of an 
inferior world to this. 

The same debasing principle may be seen at work in 
such words as “notorious.” Many living descendants of 
Mrs. Malaprop use the word as if it were a synonym of 
“ notable/’ not detecting that the trail of the serpent is 
already over it. The word has not yet gone very far on 
the downward path—not so far, for instance, as “ enor¬ 
mity ”—but it has long since acquired the specific meaning 
of fame in the evil sense. You call an Anarchist notorious, 
but not an Archbishop. That the distinction was made 
in Shakespeare’s time is plain from the fact that he applies 
the epithet to “ knave,” “ villain,” “ pirate,” “ liar,” and 
other persons not admitted to polite society. Perhaps— 
who knows?—it was he who gave it the first push on its 
downward career. It is only within recent times—pro¬ 
bably since the arrival of musical comedy—that that push 
has been given to the word “ suggestive.” You may 
still speak with perfect correctness of a “ suggestive ” 
book or a “suggestive” sermon as one charged with 
thought; and yet when you speak of a “suggestive” 
play, it is not, as a rule, its intellectual quality to which you 
wish to call attention. If we are to argue from experience, 
we must conclude that some day the word will confine 
itself to that meaning exclusively, and we shall have to 
find some other term for purposes of encomium. It is 
merely by the differentiation of spelling—a modern 
innovation—that the word “ holiday ” has been saved 
from a similar, though not so sinister, double-meaning. 
Probably ’Arry will disbelieve you if you tell him that 
bis Bank Holiday was originally connected with religion ; 
so wide has the gap become between “ holiday ” and 
“ holy day.” It is a typical instance of the family quarrels 
that occur among words. The reader who walks unwarily 
among writings of the elder time must be prepared for 
shocks. He may come across Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“ white as the blooming hawthorn,” or even Gascoigne's 
old hymn, “ 0 Abraham's brats, 0 brood of blessed seed.” 
Quite analogous is the change in the use of the word 
“imp.” Did not Bacon’s “Pathway unto Prayer” ask 
us to “ pray for the preservation of the king’s most 
excellent Majesty, and for the prosperous success of his 
entirely beloved son, Edward our Prince, that most anjclir 
imp’’? A very terrible instance of degradation is the 
word “silly,” which has very nearly completed the circle 
of significance. In Anglo-Saxon times it meant simply 
“ blessed.” Thence it came to be associated with the 
idea of harmlessne3s, then of weakness, then of simpli¬ 
city, then of foolishness. The proverbial expression 
“ silly Suffolk ” does not imply any reflection on the sanity 
of East Anglia. 

The misadventures of “ silly ” are no more pathetic than 
those of certain ill-fated words, which, in the whirligig of 
time, have come round to bear precisely the opposite of 
their original meaning. We do not associate the word 
“ beldam ’’ with beauty, and yet does it not come from 
the French “belle dame”—fair lady? Did not Milton, 
without the least idea of depreciation, speak of “ beldam 
Nature”? “Egregious” is another case in point. 
Etymologically meaning a person apart —a sheep out of the 
Hock—it is now used exclusively as a term of contumely. 
The Elizabethans could speak of an “ egregious soul,” 
as in Marston’s play “ Sophonisba ” :— 

Erichtlio 

’Bove thunder sits; to thee, egregious soule. 

Lot nil flesh Ix-tidf 
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1 Volubly Thackoruy, when ho wrote u£ drawing “some 
one splendid and egregious,” was the last to use the word 
in its projier sense. Similarly, had the word “unspeak¬ 
able ” been applied to the Turk or the Scot three hundred 
years ago, it would have been very high praise indeed. 
It would then have meant that their virtues could not ho 
uttered. St. Peter speaks of “ joy unspeakable.” In both 
these eases it is easy to see how the two meanings are 
associated, just as one can still speak of both pleasure and 
pain as “exquisite,” but the significant thing is that the 
original and better meaning of “egregious” and “un¬ 
speakable ” has beea entirely lost. It is this steady 
downward propensity of the language which is so puzzling. 
It is not easy to find instances of words which, beginning 
with sordid associations, have become exclusively attached 
to worthier objects. Do words have a society of their own 
from which it is easy to bo ostracised, but into which it is 
bard to gain admittance? Black salin went out of fashion 
because a murderess elected to be hanged in it; can one 
imagine that words which have permitted themselves to 
be used in an unworthy connection are henceforth cut off 
from the society of their immaculate fellows? Or is it 
simply the law of the world at large— facills descensus 
Arerni —that there are a hundred ways of going wrong 
and only one of going right? There would certainly seem 
to bo some sort of law that governs erring words. lake 
Falstaff, they “ will down, though the bottom bn as deep 
ns ”—Avernus. Mr. Chesterton shows cognisance of tho 
fact when, in his “ Browning,” he remarks that “ if any 
one wishes to see how grossly language can degenerate, 
he need only compare the old optimistic use of the word 
nervous, which we employ in speaking of a nervous grip, 
with the new pessimistic use of the word, which we 
employ in speaking of a nervous manner.” 

Some few words remain in a curious state of suspended 
significance. Just as there are cases of blossom and 
fruit being found on the same tree, so we have tho 
anomaly in the dictionary of “demeanour” bearing the 
original meaning, and “demean” bearing the later and 
acquired meaning. “ Demeanour,” of course, simply 
means behaviour in a perfectly neutral sense; it may be 
applied to the king on the throne or tho criminal in the 
dock. Yet the verb, starting from the same beginning, is 
now specialised in the bad sense beyond hope of recall. 
To “ demean oneself” means to behave oneself badly, the 
“badly” being an idea which the waves of Time have 
left, like an incrustation, on a word which connoted 
originally no moral qualities whatever. It makes one 
wonder with a certain trepidation whether any word is 
safe. Will our great-grandchildren be unable to use the 
word “ ink-stand ” for fear it should be considered an 
undesirable sort of ink-stand ? It is a dispiriting reflection 
that the whole trend of the language seems to he down¬ 
wards, that it is continually rushing over a steep place, 
like the Gadarene swine. What is to be the end of it ? 
It clearly means that in tho not very distant future there 
will be a much greater variety of words to apply to the 
lower side of life than to the higher. The novelist of the 
future may have to be a realist simply because of the greater 
specialisation of the language. As it is, any sub-editor 
can tell you that there is a far larger choice of adjectives 
to be applied to the abnormal and the terrible than to 
the ordinary' and the beneficent. There are five words 
to describe a mnrder to one that can be applied to a rescue 
or a heroism. So, in the ages to come, we shall have a 
language rich in its lower strata, splendidly equipped for 
the exploitation of the ugly, the sordid, the wicked, 
but only passably supplied with material for epic or 
philosophy. 


and Literature, 


At Uriconium, 

I first saw that city like a dark patch in the oor-n, for the 
hollow that was once the ditch had put a belt, of shadow 
across the field. Tliero was no other sign that eye could 
see, for the country lay plain and fruitful, in tall grass 
and yellow corn, with nothing but the hedges to break its 
sweep. There was a red brick farm in front of me, the 
road under me, a little fall of hill below me, and every¬ 
where the droning murmur of the bees. Then the road 
swung round by a broken gate stopped with brambles, 
whose thorns carried the grey wool of the sheep, ami 
dropped almost sheer to the noisy torrent of the brook. I 
walked down the hill and rested awhile upon the bridge, 
smelling the sweet smell that came to mo from tho 
meadows, watching the chattering hurry of the water, 
and hearing, now and again, the distant timeless song of 
a labourer from a root field that lay where the town had 
been. 

I knew the place from something that a friend had told 
me, and indeed, without his telling I should have known, 
for upon those meadows lay something magical and 
mysterious, like a memory that was a memory to myself. 
The place was haunted and thronged by folk whom I 
could not see, by a shadowy elusive people everywhere 
about me. Those fields were populous with the grey 
people of the dead. I felt them near me, their faded lips 
twitching with unheard words, striving to tell me, to win 
from me the faint laurel of a recognition. They were the 
old bronzed Romans who had died there fifteen centuries 
before, and the bridge had marked the city gate, and 
beyond the gate, to my left, was the city burial ground, 
where the grey ashes lay silent among the fat fallow, in 
their sepulchral urns. 

I sat there quietly thinking. The bees went past me, 
singing their own sweet song of the lime trees and tho 
summer. The brook kept its eternal babble among the 
stones. By the side of it, as I could see, the earth Itad 
been trimmed into an orderly walk, and still lay flat and 
seemly, just as it had lain when the Romans had walked 
there in the twilight. The earth was inches deep above 
the pavement now. The grass grew sweet and green 
above the worn stones of that ancient walk. Ants had 
cast up their heaps, marring its smoothness, and the 
twilight brought no Romans thither, nor the mourners 
their dead. It was forgotten, outworn and overgrown, 
but the brook chattered there still, a noisy continual 
talking that was full of sighs. Under its rapid waters 
that ran, brown and clean, from the hill beyond, were 
scraps of brick, of a deep redness, now worn to pellets by 
the stream, but once neat and trim, mortared into the 
house-walls by workmen who had taen their wages 
centuries since. I left the bridge, and walked on in tho 
drowsy, sweet abundance of the day. I was walking on a 
path whoso “ metals,” as I knew, were relics of the old 
men of the past. To my left lay a great field of corn, 
yellowing to harvest, with scarlet poppies strewn, like 
“ accents,” along its rustling and blowing ears. To my 
right was a bean-field, with its army of stout stalks 
shining in the sun, its leaves like olive and silver, its 
hard fruit black and russet, and in among the beans wero 
tall thistles shedding the soft down, and poppies, and the 
coarse ragwort with its yellow flowers. Here the houses 
had stood, thick and thick together in the old times of the 
Romans. The roots of the corn spread among the ruins 
and drew life from the blackened ashes of the town. 
Everywhere under foot, in the rich soil caked dry by the 
sun, in the lush grass of the ditch, in the occasional strange 
shape of a strip of ground, were evidences of the old city, 
scraps of brick, bits of pottery, shards and pathetic relics. 
The bees were at their heavy music in the air. Rabbits 
scattered to their warrens as I trod the road. I heard tho 
faint keen cry of the many field-mice, the droning pretty 
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grace-note of the blackcap up in the hedge. Under me 
lay the pathetic debris, the shapeless forgotten scrap-heap 
of things painfnlly done. It was a sad, haunted piece of 
Jvigl md, whimpered over by g!lasts whose thin shadows 
beat upon me till I felt them. 

The road straightened itself oat at last into a broad 
highway white with summer dust. Just, at my feet the 
little shadows quivered, for overhead the grey leaves of 
;m aspe.i were trembling in their p’rpetud penitence. A 
cock-pheasant ran from the ditch in that hurried strut 
peculiar to his feather. Beyond me, a quarter of a mile 
away, stood the few cottages of the village, a white house 
(a smithy from the smokej, a small farm, and one or two 
building* in red brick. 

It was then that I beheld the city, all that stood of it, 
for there, hcaidc a great mound of earth, like a rampart 
of the older people, now overgrown with meadow-sweet, a 
sort of nag of ruin stood up solemn and vast, looking 
lonely, and strangely out of place, beside the simple 
/lowers at its foot. I cannot tell of the effect it had upon 
me, that pagan tiling, among the sweet English fields so 
happy now in the drowsy pomp of summer. A menhir 
standing in some dolorous moor, a grey finger-point among 
the heather, would have left me cold, as a thing accidental, 
while this proud wreck of brick thrilled me in a way that 
a word, or a phrase of music, or some chance likeness in 
an old Spanish picture, thrill me. Its mute protest 
touched some chord of memory, unlocked some cob webbed 
door, or rusty casket of the soul, and the mere vision of 
that ruin had in it the agony and pleasure of a memory. 
It was as though in an obscure room of the brain I had 
found dusty records of a past. Yellowed papers, with 
ragged edges bitten by the moths, telling in faint ink, in 
blurred, crabbed characters, of a life intimate, cut away 
by time, but yet my life, with some sweetness in it, as of 
lavender or a dead rose. 

An old crone brought me to the city, to the brick shards 
left bare by the spade. She showed me the stock sights, 
llien a skull with a jagged hole in tho frontal sinus, then 
a calf’s skull, then a stone capital crudely worked ; and 
she left me then, for she had a patch to weed, and I saw 
the rest of the city as I had wished to see it. 

There was the city bone pile, with its ossments of 
_ beasts, not yet covered with the grass. There were the 
strong basements of the little shops, the bricks still 
glowing in that deep sweet red, like the red of a Devon¬ 
shire fallow. There were the baths, with the tiny tumbled 
pillars of the hypocausts, and the worn steps leading from 
one room to another, steps worn by feet that had long 
since trodden the grey trackway of the shades. They lay 
there in the warm English peace, brooded upon by the 
English summer, steeped in the golden colours of the sun. 
The ghosts were busy about the narrow streets that smelt 
so sweetly of the clover. And above them, like a watch, 
or city guard, stood that grand sign-manual of the Romans, 
the broken wall of the Basilica. 

ft was all very still and very beautiful. It was one of 
those days when the very heart of the summer is abroad. 
The air, and the green trees, and the crops coming white 
to harvest: the faint blue sky, dim with the intensity of 
the heat, and the myriad insects singing, were trembling, 
as it seemed, upon the utterance of that mystical word, 
signifying the dear abundance of the earth, which to the 
immortals is a music, or a note in a song. Someone had 
planted pinks there, white pinks, and delicate columbines, 
the soft green grass was fragrant with their blossoms. 
They grew thickly over a grey pavement outside the 
basement of a shop. It had been a shop belonging to a 
coppersmith, and the floor, when they caBt the earth off, 
was found littered with broken bronze. His furnace was 
burnt to ashes now, and the busy hammers were clattering 
on the copper no longer. Where the work had gone 
merrily the /lowers grew thick and sweet. 1 think the 
place was almo.st terrible for the holy beauty of tho 


blossoms growing there. A liaro limped out from under 
a few white-flowered brambles. Some little pretty rabbits 
skipped among the fallen bricks. The place was a palaej 
of the immortals, sacred, haunted, shining with a light 
more lovely than the sun’s. 

It was evening now, and twilight, and a team of cart¬ 
horses went slowly past me in the road, with a clink of 
metal as the chain-trace* shook. The old world was so 
near to me that I half looked to see the bronzed battle of 
the legions swinging out on the Watling Street to some 
mandatory word in the commanding tongue. I thought 
of the pitiful stone at Shrewsbury, that bad come from 
among this cemetery of a city, a worn grey slab to the 
memory of a youth, “ A horseman of the Thracian Cohort,” 
who had died here centuries and centuries ago. The dusk 
deepened into the dim fragrant early night of the summer. 
Though the skies were yet light, and all things by the 
wayside clear, I could see a star or two, and the Watling 
Street lay white before me, white and quiet, sweet with 
the dropping dog-rose and the yellow trumpetB of the 
honeysuckle. Little rabbits were nibbling the clover by 
the road, and I felt, as I walked, that with me marched a 
silent company, whom no eyes might see, that had trodden 
that way when the blood was still hot about them. 

As I crossed the brook that still brawled on its noisy 
gallop to the Severn, I saw a rabbit’s earth newly tossed 
up in the high bank of the hedge. Bits of brick were in 
the fine earth in the heap, and among them I saw a scrap 
of pottery, like a pot-rim, neatly moulded of grey clay. 
It was the forlorn remnant of a cinerary urn, the gift and 
symbol of the city to me. 

JoriK Masefield. 


Impressions. 

A Face. 

Memory is a strange satchel full of waif threads and 
coloured rags which one gathers as one goes among the 
markets and the gutters of the world. 

One memory that haunts me is of a youth’s face being 
carried past. A memory of something seen for just five 
seconds many years ago, in low surroundings, which 
recurs, in all its horror, sometimes in dreams but more 
often in the day, as though the face were the face of some 
friend I had missed, or not yet found, in my passage 
through the world. 

I was in New York at the time, and it was summer, 
and a heat-wave was over the city, pressing down upon it 
like a damp blanket, while in the glare of the noon one 
could see the air quivering above the sidewalks. Ilorses 
and dogs were dying in the roads, and where they fell 
they lay, for the Department could not remove so many. 
I was a penniless vagrant at that time trying to ship as 
ordinary seaman on some ship going to the East. On the 
day of which 1 write I had been tramping in the sun from 
the Tenderloin to the Battery, and from the Battery along 
the docks, talking to old sailors at saloon doors, ana going 
from shipping office to shipping office, but without success 
of any kind. I had a few cents left in my pocket, for the 
week before I had done two days’ work in a bakery 
scrubbing the floors of two rooms while the men were not 
at work. I was faint with the heat, and the long walk, 
and the despair of the stranded man, so at last I pushed 
through some garish swing-doors and entered a dockside 
saloon, where five cents gave one a “schooner” of bad 
beer and some rye-bread and cheese. It was a low, 
frowsy saloon, with sawdust on the floor, and one or 
two battered tables against the wall, much littered with 
cigar ends, and pink papers chronicling crime. I ate 
and drank there among a gang of lumpers and thieves 
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who were dicing at the bar for “goes” of “ hard. I 
sat down at one q£ the tables and listened to the slurred, 
slangy talk, which at that time I could not always 
understand. It wa 3 chiefly about pugilists and cross- 
lighting. Some Irish paviors came in after a while and 
began singing an old Irish song I had heard as a lad, 
and what with the song and my weariness I began to 
doze in my chair and at last fell asleep, the bar-tenders 
being too busy to pay much heed to me. 

I slept about half-an-hour, and woke with a start, for 
the folk in the bar were yapping quick and short like 
dogs. I could not see the blow struck, for the sleep was 
in iny eyes, and the little tragedy ran to its fifth act 
sharp and sudden. What I saw was a white-faced 
bar-tender leaping the bar, screaming to the men to get 
him out o’ here quick.” A knavish lad, who had struck 
the blow, slipped past me, with a thin smile on a white 
face, and passed into the street. And then I saw two 
men hurrying “ the other” to the side entrance. A hey 
passed me within two feet, and the young man, who was 
111 sailor gear, had a horrid look, and his eyes were 
closed, and a red tickle of blood was dribbling from 
liis lips. I see that twitching face alongside me as I 
write. A white boy’s face daubed with blood, and the 
dirty sawdust from the floor lying in the hair. 


Drama. 

Chronicle-History. 

The prophets foretold—and perhaps we might have 
guessed it without their assistance—that Mr. Beerbolnn 
Tree's revival of “ Richard II.” would be above all things 
a memorable event in the annals of dramatic spectacle. I 
do not remember the precise number of persons who are 
said to appear upon the stage, but I understand that they 
constitute what is known in other departments of human 
activity as a “ record.” In any case they include a tame 
hound, a puppy (or was it a kitten?), and two war-horses, 
one of whicn performed its part with considerable 
distinction on the opening night by dropping Mr. Oscar 
Asche, who is no light weight, over the barrier of the 
lists. The interest with which this episode was greeted 
proved convincingly that a modem London audience has 
no great prejudice against realism in stage presentation. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Tree thoroughly under¬ 
stands spectacle, at any rate upon the traditional and 
popular lines, and that all the resources of heraldic and 
antiquarian research have been employed to make the 
surcoats of the knights, and the wimples of the ladies, 
not only a feast of colour but also an accurate repro¬ 
duction of the characteristic costume of the closing 
fourteenth century. Particular attention may be directed 
to the homed head-dresses, to the peaked and chained 
shoes, and to the display of Richard’s favourite badges, 
the white hart, the falcon, the sun in splendour, as motives 
of decoration. The scene of the trial by battle in the first 
act is a feat of mounting worthy even of Drury Lane; 
and the tableau of Bolingbroke’s entry into London, which 
is brought in at the end of the third, is a most vivid and 
effective picture of a mediaeval holiday. 

Of course the inevitable question suggests itself, how 
far is it legitimate thus to turn Shakespeare’s plays 
mainly into opportunities for elaborate spectacle ? I think 
I have made it clear before now that 1 am not inclined to 
determine the point merely on the archaeological ground 
that the structural and financial limitations of Elizabethan 
stage-managers ruled out any such method so far as they 
were concerned. It is pretty clear that Shakespeare 
himself felt these limitations as a difficulty, and not as an 
advantage, and it is probable that the sumptuous and 


detailed scenic descriptions which he occasionally inserts 
in his text were intended in some measure to supply the 
place of a more appropriate setting. This very scene of 
Bolingbroke’s entry is so described by one character in 
the play to another; nor is it altogether unreasonable to 
suppose that, if Shakespeare could have shown it 
effectively in the flesh, he would have done so. Never¬ 
theless, I wish that Mr. Tree had confined himself to 
dumb-show, and had omitted the rather undignified 
remark by which Bolingbroke gives the citizens a hint to 
throw carrots at the unfortunate Richard. Further, it is 
to bo observed that “ Richard II.” belongs to the dramatic 
or pseudo-dramatic species, well-established and popular 
of course before Shakespeare began to write of Chronicle- 
History. The Chronicle-History was, no doubt, a 
tragedy in the special sense which that term had 
for the later middle ages of a fall of Kings. But 
at the same time its interest was essentially a narrative 
rather than a strictly dramatic one. It had accom¬ 
plished its end if it succeeded in setting before the 
visual eye some picture of that story of the past of 
which the Elizabethan Englishman was beginning to 
be at once curious and proud. So far as it was 
differentiated by the subject-matter, it would seem to 
date merely from the heightened national sentiment which 
had its rise in the long period of smouldering antagonism 
with Spain, culminating in the Spanish Armada. But its 
dramatic method and technique were largely derivative 
from those of the miracle-plays which, in precisely similar 
manner, had been only secondarily drama in the artistic 
sense, and primarily a spectacular setting-forth of a suc¬ 
cession of episodes drawn from a historical narrative. 
Even in Shakespeare’s historical plays much of the 
Chronicle-History survives, and it is in virtue of this 
element in them that the type of presentment adopted by 
Mr. Tree, and by others before Mr. Tree, may claim a 
certain measure of justification. 

It must, however, be admitted that it has its drawbacks. 
Shakespeare is not content to write nothing but a Chronicle- 
History. He asks you to be interested in his Kings 
psychologically, as human beings, and not merely as 
figures in a pageant, and he treats the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance which he depicts as the moving and multi- 
colourous background of a true drama, the sensuous 
setting of a spiritual event, a story of temperament and 
will and fate. Now, directly psychological drama comes 
in, the elaboration of spectacle, quite proper to the pure 
Chronicle-History, begins to present difficulties. It really 
depends upon the laws which govern the distribution 
of human attention. If your eyes and ears are claimed 
by the flutter of pennons and the clang of tin armour 
at every comer of the spacious stage, how can they at 
the same time be available for concentration upon the play 
of gesture and] the intonation of the voice by which, 
through the imperfect medium of the mime, the author is 
trying to make his psychological intention clear to you ? 
The psychology of Richard II. is, or ought to be, exception¬ 
ally delicate. The King wants watching all the time he is 
upon the stage lest some subtlety of bearing or of speech 
escape. But with horned head-dresses here and heraldic 
surcoats there, one really hardly sees how he is to get it. 
There is another point. Mr. Tree, in the little explana¬ 
tory pamphlet, or apologia, which he hands you with the 
playbill, takes it for granted that “ in these days it would 
be practically impossible to present ‘ Richard II.’ in its 
entirety.” It would be quite possible if some of the 
“ business,” which after all is not Shakespeare’s, were 
cut a little shorter. And the question of spectacle puts on 
a new light when one realises that for its sake two or 
three whole scenes are sacrificed with very considerable 
injury to the dramatic effect of the piece. Mr. Tree con¬ 
siders himself entitled to omit the whole of the Aumerlo 
and Carlisle conspiracy, which gives a motivo for the 
murder of Richard, and also the scene between Gaunt 
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and the Duchess of Gloucester, which comes in the 
first act between the challenge and the trial. This 
scene cannot really be spared. The loss of it destroys 
the balance between the two halves of the play, 
and hurries you on to Iiichard’s fall before you have 
thoroughly realised what sort of man I10 is and why he 
has got to fall at all. 1 am bound to say that the 
only safe rule for a Shakespearean revival seems to me 
to be, “ The text, the whole text, and nothing but the 
text,” and that the more or less of decorative adjunct to 
be admitted should be made subordinate to this. A good 
deal of time might, I think, be saved if the actors would 
act rather less. “ Richard II.” is an extremely lyrical and 
an extremely rhetorical play. It is full of long harangues, 
not always particularly appropriate to the occasions on 
which they fall dramatically, to be delivered. The actors 
are evidently afraid of being monotonous and afraid of 
being unnatural with this, and so, instead of coming 
boldly up to the footlights and declaiming them, as a 
na'iver Elizabethan would have done, they try to break 
them up, and to carry them off by interspersing any 
amount of gesture and by-plav. Surely this is quite 
hopeless. You cannot by any means make John of Gaunt’s 
long speech about “this other Eden, demi-Paradise,” a 
plausible utterance to come from the palsied lips of a 
dying ancient. Why not give up the attempt, and at anv 
rate preserve the music of the lines by simply “ spouting ” 
them in the fearless old fashion ? 

Doubtless “Richard II.” will have the long and pros¬ 
perous career which ou the whole it well deserves, at 
llis Majesty’s Theatre. I shall hope to devote another 
article to the play, and to say something about the dramatic 
intention which Shakespeare has put into the dry bones of 
the chronicle. E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 


| Failures and a Family. 

I was taking a walk in the neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace. The highway was wide and leafy, horses 
gambolled in the adjacent meadows, and I was reflecting 
that Dulwich is an attractive suburb, when I noticed a 
small board swinging to a lamp-post. It bore these 
words : “ To the Picture Gallery.” 

“This, I presume, is the famous Dulwich picture 
gallery,” I remarked to a constable, who had paused to 
smile at a robin hopping in the orderly garden from 
which the gallery buildings rise. “That is so, sir,” he 
answered, “ and the—er—erection midway of the building 
is the mausoleum where the bones of the founders repose. 
There’s an entrance to it from the gallery through a nail- 
studded door, but you can’t get in: there’s a string 
across the door.” 

I thanked him, walked up the gravel path, signed my 
name, entered the gallery, and stalked straight to two 
small, odd portraits of ancient actors, on the line. One 
was William Sly, a contemporary of Shakespeare, the other 
was Tom Bond, period Charles I., whose portrait is thus 
described by Cartwright : “ Tom bonds pictur, an 

Actour in a band rought with Imbrodery bared neck on 
a bourd, very ould.” Near by I observed a portrait of 
Cartwright himself. He presented many pictures to this 
collection, was an actor and bookseller, and died at his 
shop in the Turnstile, Holborn, in 1687 . “ My pictur in 

a black drees with a great doge,” is his own description 
of this work. 

I looked around : every inch of wall space was fdled: 
the pictures towered towards the ceiling. 1 knew from 
references to the Dulwich Gallery in art books and 
catalogues that this collection contained some significant 


pictures, but judging from these portraits of Sly, Bond, 
and Cartwright with tlie “great doge,” and also by the 
bituminous appearance of many of the performances on 
the crowded walls, classical works by deposed masters, 
dark-corner-of-the-studio landscapes, it was plain that the 
art of selection is not operative at Dulwich. The Governors 
of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift are probably a little 
overwhelmed by the quantity, the bulk of tho ancient 
bequests they minister. A generous donor is not necessarily 
an expert, and our standard of taste and connoisseurship 
lias risen since the pre-Morellian days when Sir Peter 
Bourgeois, one of the donors, was a full member of the 
Royal Academy, and suffered from art wolf-hunger. 

I referred to the catalogue. It contained twenty-two 
pages of pictures that are not exhibited owing to want of 
space. One was “ Religion in the Desert,” by Bourgeois; 
another “The Infant Bacchus Reared by Satyrs,” after 
Poussin ; a third, “ Fisherman near a Rocky Gateway,” and 
so on. Poor discarded failures languishing in the dark 
beneath tbo greenery of Dulwich! Poor failures, pur¬ 
chased with Bourgeoisiau shrewdness, and painted with 
such hopes ! “ I suppose one can see them,” I said to the 

attendant. He murmured an assent, but bis manner 
plainly signified that the labour of disturbing them would 
be a barren adventure. So I let the deposed lie undis¬ 
turbed ; and I venture to think that it would be to the 
advantage of this gallery if some of the exhibited pictures 
joined them. There should he no place in a public gallery, 
and especially in such a well-managed and attractive 
gallery as Dulwich, for pictures that pluck at the cloaks 
of their betters, sighing that they are “after” so-and-so 
or “of the school of so-and-so.” The index gives ten 
pictures by Van Dyck, but two only, perhaps three, 
are authentic Van Dycks. The honesty of the catalogue 
is commendable, and it shows the band of an expert: 
that hand an appendix reveals was the hand of Dr. J. 
•P. Richter. It only needs some person of fine taste 
to sift the mixture, and give the residue the advan¬ 
tage of ample wall margins. To assimilate ten good 
pictures in a day, to penetrate the intention of the painters, 
to study their technique, their composition, their sense of 
colour, and the power of their line, is enough for the most 
robust connoisseur. Ten is a feast: four hundred is an 
orgy. 

I do not propose to make such a selection ; but tbero 
were many pictures that gave true pleasure, and claimed 
my attention, for example a “ Lady Playing on the 
Virginals,” by Gerard Dow, one of those simple Dutch 
interiors caressed by light and colour. I liked the 
straight-backed red chair in which she sits; but tbo 
beauty of the picture is in the tender colouring of tlie 
light-blue jacket this Dutch woman wears. Then there 
was the light beyond the river in a “ Woody Landscape ” 
by Hobbema; a glowing cattle piece by Cuyp, and a 
dominating “ Locksmith ” by Ribera, who painted the 
“ Great Executioner ” which Prince Rupert engraved. A 
strong man Ribera ! Then Murillo! I am no friend to 
bis lustrous, saccharine Madonnas, but there is magic in 
the straight simplicity of his “ Flower Girl.” This dark¬ 
eyed Spaniard immersed in her harmony of cool colour 
decorates a corner of the fourth room; two of the other 
corners are adorned by fine secular Murillos, and in the 
fourth corner is that distinguished Velasquez—the 
portrait of Philip IV. in the red doublet with the silver 
embroidery, clear, confident, and compelling. 

While congratulating myself on the encounter with 
these four fine pictures, I became conscious of a stir in 
a room at the end of the gallery. Visitors, and there 
were many, converged to it. I followed, looked, and 
realised the force of the attraction that had drawn them 
to that room. In the centre of the facing wall was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “Mrs. Siddons as tbo Tragic Muse”: 
on one side glowed a great Gainsborough, and on the 
other siJb was another Gainsborough. Tho “ Mrs, 
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Siddons ” Las tlie world’s admiration, so I can spare myself 
n paragraph of ditbyrambric sallies. Willingly I refrain. 
No eyes had I for the stately Reynolds, for alongside it 
was that lovely Gainsborough—the “Portraits of Mrs. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell,” ladies who are ageless. Their 
beauty and intelligence were caught at the ripe moment 
aud set down with Gainsborough’s unrivalled grace. 
They are clad in the lightest of low-necked dresses; the 
faint yellow colour of one frock is carried on into the tone 
>>f the bank where she sits, and to the fallen leaves; the 
blue-green of the other dress drifts luminously into 
the tints of the loose, lightly struck foliage of the glade. 
One sister sits poised on the bank as if she has just 
liuttered and alighted there : her dark eyes gaze out from 
beneath her rolled black hair, challenging the admiration 
of the spectator ; the other, her beauty and keen intelligence 
jjerhaps livelier even than her sister’s, looks demurely 
away. These two graceful creatures there embowered, the 
whole conception light as thistledown, dainty, brilliant, 
witty, is essential Gainsborough, the vivacious, the impul¬ 
sive, the quick and generous Gainsborough, who “painted 
portraits for money, landscapes because he loved them, 
and was a musician because he could not help it.” 

This picture is music as well as painting. The white arms 
of one sister rest lightly on a lute, the white fingers of the 
other touch a music-book, said to contain the score of a song 
of spring, the words by her husband, the music by her 
father, Thomas Linley, the musician famous in the great 
days of Bath, when Bath went music mad. Small wonder 
when the world of Bath listened to the singing of 
these two sisters. Sheridan heard them sing, fell in love, 
and married one of the sisters—you know the spirited story ! 
Gainsborough, too, heard them sing: he who played on a 
• dozen different instruments, and painted not only the 
lovely sisters, but the father and brothers as well. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds also painted one of the sisters as “St. 
Cecilia,” and Sir Thomas Lawrence painted a brother, as 
a pretty youth with curls. You may see the Gainsborough 
portraits of the family, and the Lawrence, at the Dulwich 
Gallery, the men delicately handsome as the women were 
beautiful. What a family ! Think of the men who extolled 
their beauty—Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence, Sheri¬ 
dan—painting, music, literature, wit hovering around, 
and finding inspiration in these girls who live on in 
Gainsborough’s glade, fragile, lovely, one leaning upon a 
lute, the other with a score of a song of spring in her 
hands. 

Here is the ever-living Gainsborough, tho gay, the 
unconquered : and gay and unconquered Death found him. 
To Reynolds (they had been estranged) his last words 
were said: “ We are all going to heaven, and Van Dyck 
is of the company.” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Our National Need. 

Uni 11 . some far-distant day when, perhaps, we may 
establish friendly relations with the inhabitants of some 
other planet, and when, since there too will be evil and 
sorrow, our altruism must widen its embrace beyond the 
limits of the human family—till then, we can take no 
larger view than that of this planetary race and can 
demand no more from any human institution than that it 
l>o for the welfare of all mankind. Spencer has taught us 
that art—in the widest sense—and literature and science 
are each an “ objective register of subjective changes.” 
The apostle of evolution has further shown us that all the 
subjective changes which occur and persist and develop 
in numan consciousness in succeeding generations are 
destined, in the long run, for the furtherance of human 


happiness. They are on the side of altruism. The history 
of man is a history of amelioration, Tyndall told us. And 
it is not long ere it shall be seen that science, from its one 
foundation, which is the theory of evolution, to its smallest 
and most insignificant rampart, is a living fortress—tho 
objective register of subjective changes in the living 
consciousness of men—that shall be a tower of strength, 
foursquare to all the winds that assail humanity. Science 
is on the side of altruism, progress and amelioration. 

It is part of her boast that she knows no bounds of race 
or clime. With whatever she concerns herself she is yet 
within the bounds of a Universe which demands the name ; 
a Universe which is one; of which the greatest truth is the 
empire of unity, and of which no fact—whether it be of 
mind or of matter—is inconsistent with any other fact. 

Recognizing all this—which I fear is but feebly- 
stated platitude—we have further to recognise that tho 
existence of nations is itself a scientific fact—inconsistent 
with no other. And stripping ourselves both of patriotic 
and anti-patriotic bias—again to quote Spencer—we are 
frankly fain to admit, as another fact in the science of 
history, that the share of what Carl vie called “ this remark¬ 
able island ” in the furtherance of human welfare has been 
signally and memorably great. True as this statement is in 
many of its applications, it is conspicuously true of science, 
in which our record is without a distant parallel. Thus we 
arrive at the following correlation of statements, the truth 
of which, I think, may fairly be granted : that science is 
now become an inestimably important factor in the 
furtherance of human welfare; that Britain has played 
a magnificent part in the erection of the scientific edifice, 
and is therefore largely responsible for the coming victory 
of science as an instrument of altruism; and most note¬ 
worthy of paradoxes, that yet it is Britain herself which 
is the most backward amongst the great nations in her 
recognition of the facts which she has done so much to 
bring about. Surveying these statements, ami not justified 
in making the deduction that the present backwardness in 
the recognition of science, displayed by the nation which has 
already done so much for science itself, and also directly 
for the good of mankind, is not merely a national or 
imperial, but a planetary disaster. 

Addressing readers who are concerned with the flower 
and the fruit of the minds of all ages and all climes, readers 
whom the glorious catholicity of literature and art have 
enfranchised with the vote that, is cast only by citizens 
of the world, of a world which knows the past, endures 
tho present, and is deep in love with the future—I have 
tried to indicate the reasons why Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
address to the British Association is of consequence to 
associations that go by other names, and has its signifi¬ 
cance for similar and greater associations yet to be, when 
Britain and London Bridge, Macaulay and his New 
Zealander, aro but names in the dawn of history. Sir 
Norman wants us to build universities for the same 
reasons as counsel us to build warships. He tolls us that 
the continuance of our national existence will depend on a 
recognition of science, like that of our “ rivals,” tho 
Germans. 

But, while granting tho truth of all that he has said, I 
commend it to you, who love Velasquez none the less for 
the memory of his countrymen’s Armada, Tschaikowsky 
none tho less for the imminence of his countrymen in 
Manchuria, Goethe and Beethoven none the less beciuso 
their countrymen are taking our trade, Corot and Hugo 
none the less because Napoleon—“ that vile man,” as 
Spencer well calls him—was used as a bogey wherewith 
to frighten your grandmothers—I commend to you tho 
cause and the claims of science in this country on the 
grounds that without science Britain cannot survive, and 
that without Britain the coming of the golden years must 
be delayed, and, all the world over, the reign of tho 
Prince of the Power of Darkness must be the longer 
maintained, 
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Carlyle called Political Economy “ the dismal science,’’ 
and the historian who gave us, amongst other inaccurate 
things, an estimate of Carlyle, has gone further and com¬ 
mitted himself to the statement, also inaccurate, that 
‘‘Political Economy has been banished to the exterior 
planets.” Now, dismal or not, this science contains certain 
truths of the first importance to this country, and therefore 
to the world. One is that, as Sir Norman Lockyer points 
out, the great prosperity of this country during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was due to our relatively 
early development of our vast material resources. The 
“ convinced Free Trader ” of a year ago, who talked largo 
of “shibboleths” the other day, may well consider the 
facts brought forward by Sir Norman Lockyer. That an 
active politician, concerned—who doubts—with the welfare 
of this country and with that alone, should have something 
to learn on practical matters from a man who owes his 
fame to the study of lines in the spectrum of certain 
heavenly bodies, is a curious fact, and may give pause for 
reflection. However, as the astronomer points out to the 
politician, we lived last century on our material wealth; 
but henceforward we must live, if we live at all, on our 
brains. All myopic talk for or against this, that, and the 
other tax apart, the broad fact remains that we of Great 
Britain now get our daily bread in exchange for brains. 
The population of this country lives on its wits, if I may 
say so. And the problem of problems for our statesmen, 
when they shall appear, is to increase the supply of those 
wits. In other words, the national need at this hour is 
what Mr. Chamberlain terms the “ parochial ” matter of 
education: and I use the word in the narrow and familiar 
sense. Scientific education, and especially scientific 
education in science, is at once, in the word of our first 
politician, a “parochial” matter, and, in the verdict of 
contemporary history, the national need. And I make no 
apology for using the word “ education ” in the narrow 
sense of imparting knowledge, or in the somewhat less 
narrow sense of training the mind to deal with knowledge. 
The narrower idea of education must first obtain if we are 
to survive at all. Thereafter, we may widen our idea of 
education by adopting the noble conception of our greatest 
thinker. To the reader who has followed me thus far, I 
offer these words of Herbert Spencer—ample reward for 
his forbearance : “ Of the ends to be kept in view by the 
legislator, all are unimportant compared with the end 
of character-making. . . . This alone is national 
education.” G. W. Salekby. 


Correspondence. 

“ Reliable.” 

Sik,—“ Reliable ” is, of course, not the only word to 
which the objections noted in your recent issues apply. I 
have not yet seen “ laughable ” criticised : it requires the 
preposition “ at ” as much as “reliable ” requires “on.” 
(Even “saleable” hardly satisfies the stickler for absolutely 
correct formation: “able to be sold” would, rather, be 
“ sell-able.”) Whilst. I share the dislike for “ reliable,” I 
do not feel that “trustworthy” adequately supplies its 
ilace. “ Trustworthy ” chiefly refers to character ; “ re- 
iable” may include that, doubtless, but it usually 
connotes also such qualities as ability, accuracy and others, 
according to the context. In view of this much wider 
sense and a century of use, I fear we shall have to tolerate 
this parvenu, as we do scores of words of equally 
suspicious antecedents and—equally robust constitution. 
It is true that few words flaunt their deformity so openly 
as does “ce mot americain ”—as John Bellows, in his 
admirable “French Dictionary,” terms “ reliable.” 

“ Friend of my father’s.” This phrase does not merit 
the censure passed on it by your correspondent. It is no 


upstart idiom, no Yankee importation; nor are Mr. 
Barclay’s alternatives applicable in all cases of the same 
kind. “ A pictured my father’s ” and “a picture of my 
father ” are two different things. Besides, “ my father’s 
friend” is manifestly more limited in scope than “a 
friend of my father’s,” i.e., one of several. This idiom 
(usually explained as a double possessive) is emphatically 
King’s English, with a fine, quaint, old flavour due to 
many centuries of use, from Chaucer downwards. Cf. 
“ A trusty frende of Sir Tristram’s ” (Malory, loth 
century), “ An old felawe of youres ” (Chaucer, “ Pardoner's 
Tale ”) and numberless other instances.—Yours, Ac., 

22, Vicar’s Hill, Ladywell, S.E. E. It. Morgan. 


Sin,—The correctness of the word “reliable” has 
rovoked considerable correspondence in your columns, 
our latest correspondent, not concerning himself with 
that word, raises two points of equal interest. With 
him on the first of these I cannot but join issue. He 
deplores as ungrammatical the phrase: “ He was a friend 
of my father’s.” The possessive case of the last word is 
a mistake, says your correspondent; the phrase should 
read : “He was a friend of my father.” 

Surely those good speakers and writers whom he men¬ 
tions as using the “corruption ” would be justified in 
feeling affronted if charged with Irse majeste towards the 
King’s English if the charge were based on that “ abuse ” 
alone. Is not the word “ frionds ’’ to be supplied after 
“ father’s ” ? The phrase in its fullest form reading : 
‘‘ He was a friend of my father’s friends,” i.c., “ He was 
one of my father’s friends,” “ of ” governing, and 
“ father’s ” possessive case to, “friends” understood?— 
Yours, Ac., 

32, Stratford Grove West, T. E. Tins bull. 

Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyno. 


Literature for India. 

Sib, —It is in India the wish of many that the English 
and Indian ladies should mix freely as friends. In order 
that this may come about, it is thought necessary to 
educate the Indian ladies. The “ Indian Ladies’ Magazine ” 
has taken up this matter, and has published in six of its 
monthly parts articles entitled “ Suggestions for English 
Reading” by “An Englishwoman in India.” Each article 
gives the digest of an English book suitable to be read by 
Indian ladies. Such books as lluskin’s “Sesame and Lilies ” 
and Patmore’s “ Angel in the House ” have been advised ; 
these I think fairly suitable, although rather difficult (the 
{joint of view from which these books are written must be 
extraordinarily strange to these Eastern-bred people). But 
surely such books as the “Golden Age,” by Kennett 
Grahame, or “ Virginibus Puerisque,” bylJ.L. Stevenson, 
are quite unsuitable, for without knowing the nature of 
English people well, and without knowing the English 
language well, how would it be possible to appreciate the 
delicate flavour of these books ? 

To me it seems that if the object is to cultivate the 
minds of these Indian ladies, to make them intelligent and 
interesting members of society; it would be ljctter to 
encourage them to read books which will make them 
appreciate their immediate surroundings, the wonderful 
country in which they live, the poetry of their religion, 
the romance in their past history. To be enthusiastic is 
to be interesting, and it is easiest to be enthusiastic over 
something which has some connection with yourself. 

Also does it not seem to you that it is no use directing 
the thoughts of these ladies too much towards England ? 
Their lives must be in India, therefore ought not their 
interests to be in India also ? Make them appreciate and 
be eloquent over India, the India of u thousand colours of 
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Steevens, the mysterious ever-strange India of Kipling, the 
India which gives to Muller and to Spencer hundreds of 
fairy legends far more beautiful than those of our cool 
dear little island, the India which has ever presented the 
stories of two God-heads, the story of the gentle Buddha 
(I wonder how many Englishwomen have read “ The Light 
of Asia ”) and the story of the warlike Mahomet. What a 
world of romance in the growing up side by side in the 
same country, and sharing the same pursuits, of two 
peoples following two so different ideals. 

It would be interesting to see how this could be carried 
out, what books would be read. 

The “ Indian Ladies’ Magazine ” emphasises the fact 
that there must be both give and take for successful 
intercourse between the two different kinds of women— 
the solution I suggest necessitates this, because I am sure 
that Indian books would have to be studied as much as 
English ones.—Yours, &c., 

Thorpe, Norwich. C. E. ILujiin'sti'.in. 


YVho was Popjoy ? 

Sir,*—C an any of your readers inform mo whether there 
was, about the thirties, a character bearing the above 
name to be found in the comic journals of the period ? I 
have a letter from a well-known German professor, who 
writes for information on the matter to me, as author of 
the article on Robert Seymour in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and suggests that Seymour was the 
creator of “ Popjoy.” This, so far as my knowledge goes, 
was not the case, although, taking the dictionary meaning 
of the word, “ Popjoy ” would have been the very name 
for his well-known cockney sportsman. Possibly the 
name was used by one of his contemporary caricaturists. 
If so, I should much appreciate any information together 
with chapter and verse.—Yours, &c., 

Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. S. Layard. 


Charleston. 

Sir, —Will you permit mo to call your attention to a 
sentence in the interesting review of the Memoir of Miss 
(.’lough, contained in your issue of September 12. The 
sentence is: “ She was bred in the South American town 
of Charleston.” Charleston is not in South America, but 
in a southern State of the United States. South America 
lieing a country by itself, and the southern States of the 
United States being a division of a country, it is sometimes 
irritating to the inhabitants of the former, as it is amusing 
to those of the latter portion of the globe, to be con¬ 
founded, one with another, by their brothers of England. 
—Yours, Ac., 

Sesame Club. A. Maynard Bl'ti.kr. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 208 (New Series). 

I.ast wreck we offered a prize of One Guinea tor the best original 
prose passage on “The Departure of the Swallows,” introducing the 
line : “ The stars in her hair were seven.” Thirty-three replies have 
l>een received. We award the prize to Miss A. de Alberti, 21, West 
Knd Lane, N.W., for the following:— 

Before I had finished my daily tussle with the rank overgrowth of 
the path, the silence of the grassy summit told me that the swallows 
were gone. For days I bad watched them holding their parliament 
tt|»on the roof of the old garden oratory, where their nests were thick 
about the eaves. I hatl heard the slow twitterof the placid patriarchs 
rndely drowned by the excited chatter of this year's fledglings. 
Yesterday I had watched them arguing, with aimless eirclings and 
flustered fluttering*; to-day the place was empty. I knew that 


when the swallows returned they would look for it in vain ; the old 
convent garden was doomed. All the pathos of the place seemed to 
cling about the white weather-beaten statue of the Virgin, in the 
neglected oratory. She had been fashioned with an intimate grace 
in the days of childlike faith. Her gracious hands were flung wide 
in tireless bounty, her light feet rested on the orescent moon. •• the 
stars in her hair were seven.” For years she bad been to me the 
virgin of the swallows : a faithful bond of twittering choristers they 
returned to her with every spring, and found warm nesting; though 
tlie human hope and homage which had throned her there had long 
since drifted to another shrine. Now her reign would close in silence 
and decay ; the last pulse of life had gone from her sanctuary with 
the swallows. 


Other replies follow:— 

It was an autumn afternoon of brilliant sunshine, with a keen, 
cleansing wind from the North. In the wood the leaves rustled sere 
and toneless. The branches creaked uneasily as they swung. The 
colony of crows kept up a constant deafening cawing, Mephisto¬ 
phelean and grim, as if they exulted in the approach of ’the dark and 
sodden days to conic, in tlie wind-swept farmyard the yellow stacks 
glistened in the sun, but over the edge the dry stubble lay monotonous 
and sad. 

The crows fell suddenly silent. The sun sank behind the moun¬ 
tain ; the wind blew on into the south, and sorrowful gloaming fell 
on the desolate land. X stood expectant under the farmhouse eaves. 
A cart rumbled slowly along the road to the village, a dog barked far 
up the mountain. The quiet was profound. 1 missed—what ! I 
looked up. Ah! yes. No faint rustlings ami twitterings came from 
beneath the friendly thatch. The harvest was past; the summer 
was ended ; the swallows bad gone. 

I turned my eyes to the southern sky and fancied them winging 
their flight like living sunbeams to some happier Land; and as I 
gazed on the darkening firmament, starlit behind its trailing clouds, 
I seemed to see them (lying, flying, flying South, guided by their 
clear-eyed pilot, the strong, pure North wind, ami her (lowing roles 
were violet and " the stars in her hair were s-ven." 

[T. Melv, I’clfa-t.] 


As I sit outside on the terrace this evening, the most marked of 
all tlie signs of failing summer is the silence beneath the over¬ 
hanging eaves of the house behind me. Every evening hitherto 
shrill erics have sounded from out their shadows, and long dark 
shapes have slid incessantly by me, to vanish close up to the roof 
beyond ; hut to-night all is still, for the swallows have departed 
with the first chill in the air, the first soft rustic of the down¬ 
falling leaves. 

It is strange and a little lonely, this first twilight without them. 
Their presence had grown to he as a symbol of the gentle summer 
dusk, so infinitely dearer to me now than the brilliant dawns or the 
full-blown days. Something passes me, though, even while I lament 
—low by my chair, rising toward the eaves; a single swallow, 
delayed by 1 know not what, tarrying still in this garden of the 
north. Wheeling out again into the sky, mv eyes follow it to 
where long trails of white cloud, fine-combed as a woman’s hair, 
streak the darkening blue ; Itctwcen the scattered strands a few pale 
stars shine out—seven of them I count, and there ris -s to my lips a 
line of a poem that haunts for me many hours — 

The stars in her hair were seven. 

And save for those stars I am alone again on the terrace, for the 
last swallow has flown. 

[V. L., Teddington.] 


To-day Summer died, in a golden glory of sunset. The swallows 
were darting and playing over the mill-pool, when a little breeze 
arose, and ruffled its clear surface, and a yellow leaf or two floated 
down from the elms, and Summer shivered, and died. Only I and 
the swallows knew. Their play gained suddenly a new purpose, 
their twitterings rose to a shrill crying of farewell, as they gathered 
for a flight more distant, upon pinions winged with unknown desires. 
Swifter still and higher they wheeled, driven upon the breadth of 
that young and magical Spirit of Unrest, whose birth comes with the 
death of Summer. And not to the swallows only she calls, but to all 
mankind, with the voice of enchantment, bidding them rise and 
come away, when the woods are yellow, and the 1’leiades are risen, 
to seek adventure in desolate seas, and fairy lands forlctrn. Watching 
the flight of the swallows, I too heard her voice, nay, saw the very 
face and form of her. Her eyes were deeper than the sea, and 
mistier than the furthest mountain’s purple; her robe was of the 
sunset’s amethyst, and the stars in her hair were seven, for the 
Autumn IMeiadcs shone therein. And her breath was the desire 
of wanderings over seas, whereby, in the fall of the year, men are 
driven forth to their ships, and the swallows to their Southern 
flight. [M. C. M., Llanfarian.] 
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Th« uwallowri iiiv inivin*; us,n*nl with them all tho youth ami lu«ty 
life of the year. To ns who remain, un.hr skies too familiarly grey 
mid a growing some of Autumn, there is Fonietking marvellous in 
the confidence with \vhi« h these frail i llgrin.s take iheir ‘‘trackless 
way” to a distant Land of Promise. In such sanguine ftpirit as 
theirs have certain of our own brethren “ departed this life in ex¬ 
pectation of a better ”—the hope of things un>een rising gallantly 
from tlie blurred image of things srn. Yet one wonders, whether 
to these, ns to Kos-ctti's Damozel,” comes ever no earthward 
yearning- for we fe< 1 that her hands wort*empty for nil the heavenly 
lilii.and that she sa» in pitiful darkness, tho’ “the stars in her hair 
were seven.” Meantime, men continue to build and to depait, and 
the swallows build and depart likevvife. with, apparently, no baek- 
reaeliiug thought of the lowly loves and dear noting (ares of a few 
months ago. 

Perhaps in that strong flight of theirs, there is borne to them in 
the voice of the wind no dirge, but “ the trumpet of a prophecy 
" If Winter comes, can Si ring he far behind .’ ” 

[1C. .1. (\, York.] 


The seasons of the year have always been objects of sentiment and 
poetry 1 blest aie the sentimentalists and poets above their fellow s, 
for they posses* a spiritual j creep!ion which enables them to turn 
present failures into past delights or future glories. Therefore they 
have been able t » regard charitably tie* year's vagaries ; but the 
average man, lacking poetic vision, has unmercifully abused the 
shifting summer and feeble spring of thb year. 11 is sympathies are 
not to be ensured by any rhapsodising about the “ mother-month ” : 
though he may enquire win re it is hidden, l’.o that as it may, he 
invariably takes a healthy and practical interest in Nature, and the 
movements of her proteges. Swallows to him are practicable birds ; 
lie says that when they fly low rain is at hand. The admirable 
eommon-seime they display by departing for congenial climes at the 
approach of winter he thinks marvellous. He can sidl’miently 
appreciate their beauty of tight as they skim long expanses of 
undulating pa-ttire land, and ho wele urn s Hour return a* a sign of 
spring; 1 ut to describe them to him as “spring’s harbingers,” or 
“the morning swallows with their song* like wonU.” is to be as 
unsuccessful in producing an effect as if that line "And the stars in 
her hair were seven” had been quoted to him from “The l»ic>-e 1 
Pamozel.’’ thereby bringing before his mind’s eye the picture of a 
barmaid's poll effectively adorned with pa-te ornaments ! 

[I\ G., London.] 


The summer had gone, and the leaves were fading when the bird 
Spirit called her people to fly across the sea, back to the sunny 
South. The bird Spirit has misty hair and kind grey eyes : Hie 
wears a robe of green-brown gossamer and carries a wand of myrtle 
in her hand. On her head is a crown with six great tinning stars, 
the Stars of the Six Brave Birds, as every swallow knows. A wave 
of her wand brought the swallow folk together, twittering and 
chattering with excitement. They wheeled and dipped and rose in 
the air; they settled and crowded on tie* rough stone walls discussing 
their route and the disposal of their army. The vouug swallows 
who had never seen the South asked foolish questions which no 
one had time to answer. The signal bad at length been given, 
when a swallow with a broken wing dragged himself into the group. 

“ I have come to bid you good-bye,’* he said, “for I shall never see 
the South again.” 

The others swallows were sorry, but what could they do ? 

“ Good-bye, good-hve ! ” they shouted, and wheeled into the air. for 
it was growing cold. 

But one remained behind. *• I will stay and feed him/* he said, 
“ for lie was my friend.” 

o e- o o 

Two swallows, frozen to death, lay upon the ground, and one had 
a broken wing. The Bird Spirit hoverei over them. There was a great 
bright, Uar in her eye. lmt she smiled gently and—"the stars in her 
hair were seven/* 

[L. S., Dublin.] 


Competition No. 209 (New Series). 

This week \vc ofiVr a prize of One (iuinoa for the bc-t synopsis of 
“ A Ih,ok which is Wante l. ’ lii'plies not to cx< cc,l 2.',o wools. 

Bdles. 

Answers adilresseil, “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W r .C„” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 23 September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by tbe coupon to be found on the second pape of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
nmre than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Tennant (T\ ID, The Sources of tlio Doctrine* of the Fall ami Original Sin 

* (Cambridge University Press) net 9.0 

T*«nlin (Tho Abbe), Toward** Eternity.(Burns and Oates) 5/0 

St. John (Bernard), The Bl.*»ed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century 

(Burns and Oate*) fi n 

TTa-ting* (Janies), edite 1 by. The Expository Times. Vol. XIV.Clark) 7/6 

.1 o*eph (Rev. M-nri-i, Jndui-ra ft* Cree 1 amt Life.(Macmillan) net 5’rt 

hull (Rev. Prof.), Abrahun and the Patriarchal Age.(Dent) net <* 9 

Little (Rev. W. J. Knox;, luvi-j : "J tie Hero-King of Israel.( „ ) net 0.9 

POETRY. CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRB& 

J nekton (Mrs. Clement Nugent*, Gordon League Ballads. Second Series 

(Skofllngton) 2 G 

Rickard* (Mareu* S. C.k Sofilonuie* in S »ng.(Baker) net J 6 

Spi.-r* (Kauimann <’.), Guido and Veronica.(Nutt) 1 *» 

Willi* (William), The Baconian Mint : Its Claims Examined.(Low) net 2 o 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Midhat (AH Hatd.ir), Tito Life of Midlmt Pa«ha.(Murray) net 12,0 

Wit- >n ( Mr*. North(-k), P.elura h>, The White City of Death : Being the History 

of King Alexander and of (,m<cn Dia-'n.(Everett) net 10 6 

Brr.ee (Mary I..), compiled by, Anna Swanwick : A Memoir.(Uuwin) net f •» 

a Be kett ( Arthur William), The Ihckctt’s of “ Punch".(Constable) not 12,6 

Walk) r (Hugh), John B. Leinster Warteii, Lord de Tatdey 

(Chapman and Hull) net 2 «'» 

Simptn.i (Samuel), Ulrich Zwingli: A Life of tl e Swiss Patriot and Reformer 

(Ilodder and Stoughton) 5 0 

Pa-*!on (Georg*), George Romney.(Methuen) net 2 6 

Cover ( Lord Ronald Sutherland), Michael Angelo Buonarroti.(Bell) net 5 0 

Iitime (Martin). The Love Affairs of Mary (Jneen of Scots.(Nash) 12 G 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Well* (H. J.k Mankind in the Making.(Cliapman and Hall) 7 6 

I. *"*k\er (Sir Not man), <>u the Influence of Brain-Power on History 

(Macmillan) net 1/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

R.ndy inilver (».), I.ife and Sport In Oliina......(Chapman and Hall) net 10.6 

Ri’-nnt (Sir Walter), The Fa-eination of London : The Thames... .(Black) net 16 

lira-a i)gt<iii (vV. Suit), Shakespeare’s Homeland...(Dent) net 7 6 

Rn.-cot (.I:. S.i, BucUnghanc-hire...(Methuen) 3 0 

ART. 

A Lillie CrsCery of Romney.(Methuen) net 2 6 

M'i — i (Pad"), t ran-liCed bv. Tin? Anonimo.(Bell) net 7 6 

fust (Lionel), Van Du k. (The Artist’s Library.) 2 vo’s. (Unicorn Frc*) net 5,0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brudh-y (Edith) and La Mothe (Bertha), The Lighter Branches of Agriculture 

(Chapman an<l Hall) 

Roberts (A. J. ID, The Bird Book.(Lane) net 3 0 

I’.rvden <H. A.), Hare-Hunting and Harriers...(Richards) net 7 6 

II. ’B.,'1 h-Gnat Inquiry .(Duckvt nrth) net 1 u 

Gulliver s Inst Votage.(** Monthly Review ’’) net «■ 6 

Hannan (Charle*), The Elder Mncgregor.(Everett) 1 0 

Kvnns-Gord"ii (Major W.), The Alien Immigrant.(Heiuemann) 6 0 

Stanley (William), The Case of The Fox. a.i>. 1900 to 1950.(Truslove) 26 

Bennett (Arnold). How to Become an Author.(Pearson) 5 •• 

Adi ley (W. J.). The Tariff Problem.(King) net 2 6 

No-, a*is. The Disciples at SrY* and Other Fragments.(Methuen) 3 6 

Balfour (Rt. lion. Arthur James), Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade 

(Longmans) net 10 

Cochrane (A. T) ), Banking.(Glass) v 6 

Harvey ( William), Scottish Chupbook Literature.(Gardner) net 3 6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Rippumnn (Walter), Dent’s New First French Book. ...(Dent) net 1,6 

Mukerj -e (Ghintau.ani), Elementary Algebra.(Indian Press) 

JUVENILE, 

Radi ford (IT. TL), Tommy Wideawake.(Lane) 3 6 

Knight (Arthur Lee), The Mad Interpreter...(Richards) t o 

Wodehouse (P. G.), A Prefect’s Uncle.(Black) & 

Cobb (Rutin and Hunter (Richard), More Dollies.(Richards) 1 6 

Dennison (T. E.) " Pure Fuji ’’.(“Boy’s Own Paper ’’ Office) 1 i> 

Farrow (G. E.i, Professor Philauderpan.(Pearson) 5 u 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Thackeray (W. M.), Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower, Ac..(Dent) net 3,0 

Fa)co (A. IE), The Hittitcs : The Sto**y of a Forgotten Empire 

(ReligiousTract Society) ?u 

Whitehead (Charles), Richard Savage.(Newnes) net 3 •' 

I’eacock, Thomas Love. The Novels of.( „ ) net 3,6 

Howell (James), Familiar Letters or KpUtolac Ho-Elianae. 3 vols. 

(Dent) each, net 1 6 

Browning (Robert). Pippa Tasses and other Dramatic Poems.(Dent) net 1 6 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel).Tin* Scarlet Utter.(Lane) net 16 

Tin* Windsor Shakespeare : Lucrece Titus Andronieus.(Jack) net S o 

Milton (John), Eyeidus and Other Odes.(Bell) net 1 6 

Sim* (George ID, Memoirs of a Motlier-in-Law.(Xewoes) o 6 

Snowden (J. Keighley), The Web of an Old Weaver ..(Low) 5 0 

Robertson (Alexander), Through the Dolomites.(Allen) 7 6 

Barlow (George). Poetical Works. Vols. IX. and X.(Glaisher) each, net 5,0 

Lucas (E. V.), edited by, The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Vol. II. 

(Methuen) 7 6 

The English Dance of Death. 2 vols. (Methuen) net 9 *« 

M ioioco*mographie, or a Pic e of the World Discovered.( ) net 2 0 

Keats (John), Ports.( n ) net ]6 

Bacon (Francis), Essays or Counsels: Civil and Moral.( „ > net 16 

Meredith (Gorge), IVems. Vols. Land II.(Constable) net 2,'6 

Green (John Richard). A Short History of the English People. Part 32 

(Macmillan) net 0,6 

Kwald (Alex. Claries), elite 1 by, William Congreve. (Mermaid iSeries.) 

(Unwin) uet 2 6 

Ellis (Uuvc’oek), edited by, Christopher Marlowe. (Mermaid Series.) 

(Unwin) net 2 6 

Aitken (G. A.), edited by, Richard Steele. (Mermaid Scries.) ....( „ ) net 2:6 

Noel (Hen. Roden), with an Introduction oud Notes by, Thomas Otway. 

(Mermaid Series.).(Unwin) net 2 6 


PERIODICALS. 


Art, Girl’s Realm, London. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 

Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS of 
grneral interest are added u the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
ol the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 

Tilts CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS ofthe PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

Is. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing: the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subject*. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (580 
pages), comprising manv thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 
aud SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART. SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 voli. 


EDDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 

241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Established 1869. 

The Academy 

end 

Literature. 3d. Weekly. 

With next week’s double number of The Academy will also be' 
issued, without extra charge, the ANNUAL AUTUMN SUPPLE¬ 
MENT of Publishers’ Announcements for the forthcoming season, 
with prices of the volumes. 

The lists will be classified under subjects, the proofs revised by 
the various firms, and each series arranged with a view to make this 
.Supplement a Reference Catalogue most useful to Booksellers, Book- 
buyers, and others. 

The Academy and Literature is sent postage free to Annual 
Subscribers prepaying 13/-. 


SMITH, ELDE R & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 

AUTHOR’8 EDITION. 

riessrs. sniTH, ELDER & Co. have pleasure in announcing 
the Publication of 

A COLLECTED EDITION OF 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

With an Introductory Preface and Two Photogravure Illustrations 
to each Volume. 

Large crown 8 vo, 6s. each net. 

This edition of SIR A. CONAN Doyle's Novels is limited to 
1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed aud numbered ; 
and the volumes are not sold separately. 

Volumes I. to IV. are ready; Volumes V. to VIII. will be pub¬ 
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PROSPECTUS POST-PRHE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

Just Published. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

PRIORS ROOTHING. 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “ The Etchingham Letters." 


TWELVE YEAR8 IN A MONASTERY. 

By Joseph McCabe, Author of “Peter Abelard,” “Life in a 
Modem Monastery,” &c. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. [On October 1st. 

AN AGNO 8 TIC 8 APOLOGY. By Sir Leslie 

Stephen. K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. [On October 1st. 


London: SMITH, ELDER Si Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SANDS & Co. 


Messrs. SANDS & Co. beg to announce the publication of 
Mr. S. H. JEYES’ Important Work; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
His Life and Public Career 

At all Libraries, Booksellers* and 
Railway Bookstalls. Demy 8vo* 832 pages. 

Price 1G/- net. 

LONDON: n, HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND. 

EDINBURGH: 13, BANK STREET. 
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The Literary Week. 

There has been, in some quarters, a feeling of soreness 
and resentment against Mr. Balfour in connection with 
his recent fiscal pamphlet. The counts were two: the 
first being that a limit was put on the length of verbatim 
press quotations, the second that the price was so high 
as to give the author a very substantial profit: the 
“ Outlook ” calculated that on a sale of 100,000 copies the 
profit would nearly reach the substantial figure of £3,500. 
The object of the pamphlet was to educate the public—it 
was, in a sense, an official document; then why, it has 
been suggested, should Mr. Balfour make money out of 
it ? We do not think the objection is tenable. It is 
much better that people should pay a small sum for such 
information as they want, even in a matter more or less 
political; and precedent is on Mr. Balfour’s side. We see 
no reason why even a Prime Minister should publish 
books for nothing. 


The latest news concerning Ibsen’s health is grave. 
A Vienna doctor who has recently visited him in 
Christiania reports that he has practically lost the power 
of speech ; he stammers so that only his nurse can under¬ 
stand him. The doctor said further: “ Also his faculties 
are impaired. His loss of memory is particularly notice¬ 
able. In consequence of these defects he cannot work. 
I been is, in fact, completely broken up. He presents the 
picture of a helpless old man.” Ibsen is now seventy-five, 
so that recovery seems hardly possible. It is simply a 
case of waiting for the end. 


Messrs. Mudie, in their current catalogue, have made an 
interesting innovation. They have divided novels into 
distinct catalogues, one of which is topographical. It 
appears that—excepting, of course, London—mere are more 
novels with Cornwall for a background than any other 
county. That is not surprising when we remember how 
romance still lingers in the west. Next come Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, and then Lancashire, Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire. There is, no doubt, a good deal in mere 


fashion. Many novelists try to follow the fashion as 
assiduously as the readers of ladies’ papers. If .there 
comes a boom in a particular county they lay the scene of 
their next book in that county. But there are not many 
novelists, after all, who get the true spirit of place. Mere 
background is nothing, for the true spirit of place is 
wrapped up with tradition and human life. 


Apropos of our article in last week’s issue on “ Words 
that go to the Bad,” Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent writes: 
“ I should like to refer to Archbishop Whateley’s valuable 
little book on English Synonyms. It would appear that 
there are some words that undergo an elevating process 
and, so to speak, go to the good. The Archbishop names, 
for instance, ‘ happiness,’ ‘ patient,’ ‘ character,’ and 
‘ reputation.’ He says that the progressive deterioration 
of some words, and the raising of others, are referable 
respectively to two principles. * The first of these is the 
tendency to soften down expressions which convey ideas 
unpleasant to the mind; the second, the tendency to 
deprecate envy, opposition, or an appearance of boasting 
by substituting moderate terms for those which have u 
decidedly favourable signification.’ The first principle 
causes words euphemistically used to undergo deteriora¬ 
tion; the second causes more moderate words to bo 
substituted for stronger.” 


The forthcoming section of the Oxford English Dictionaiy 
deals with Lock to Lyyn. Mr. Henry Bradley, in his 
prefatory note, points out that the words which occupy 
the largest amount of space in this section are in the main 
of native English origin. Although the origin of the 
expression lynch law (originally Lynch’s Law) has not 
been determined, its authentic historv has been carried 
considerably further back than the date of the earliest 
examples usually quoted. 


It was stated some time ago that Mr. Quiller-Couch was 
contemplating a novel on the subject of the sister of the 
Wesleys. The book is now completed, and will be pub¬ 
lished early in October under the title “ Hetty Wesley.” 
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Messrs. Macmijxan have added to their “ Golden Treasury 
Series ” a selection from the poems of Thomas Moore. 
Critically the vogue of Moore went out long ago—went out, 
indeed, rather unreasonably. You may pick up on second¬ 
hand bookstalls to-day quite sumptuous editions of his 
poems for a few pence: he was one of the poets whom 
publishers delighted to feed with good paper and ink and 
to bind handsomely. No doubt the neglect which over¬ 
took Moore’s work was in the nature of a reaction: he had 
strutted too much in his day, been too much petted, had 
appeared too much in drawing-rooms. He was ranked 
with Byron, and when Shelley was unknown he was turning 
verse into bags of gold. Also, ho was extravagantly and 
foolishly praised by his contemporaries. Byron said that 
the “Irish Melodies ” were “ worth all the epics that ever 
were composed ” ; but Byron was a much better critic of 
men than of literature. Leigh Hunt was more cautious— 
he was a much saner critic of literature than Byron—and 
Christopher North thought him superior to Burns. These 
things are difficult to understand nowadays, but they at 
least account for the reaction which left Moore’s reputation 
almost stranded. Yet he was a real poet in his way; he 
had an alert fancy, true sentiment, an occasional touch of 
passion and a good deal of romance. He wrote a few 
songs which are, within their limits, inimitable, and he 
deserves to be included in the “ Golden Treasury Series ” 
not because he was the equal of others in that Valhalla, 
but because he cultivated a little gift musically and 
generously. 

On Monday last the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” was issued 
from the new offices of the paper in Newton Street, 
Holbom, and the change was naturally made the occasion 
for a special number. The history of the “Pall Mall” 
has been interesting beyond that of other London journals, 
and the history of journals is always human in its ups and 
downs, its sudden changes and unexpected developments. 
The first offices of the “ Pall Mall/’ in 1805, were in 
premises overhanging the river, in a quarter now swept 
away by the Embankment. The first move carried the 
paper to Northumberland Street, the next to the familiar 
premises, just vacated, in the Charing Cross Koad. The 
new premises constitute an ideal set of offices, and the 
whole is crowned by a roof-garden from which a great 
sweep of London may be seen. 


The current number of the “ Pall Mall Magazine ” 
contains an interesting article on Phil May by Mr. G. R. 
Halkett. Mr. Halkett denies to the “Sydney Bulletin” 
the credit for the economy of means which Phil May 
employed. Mr. Halkett says: “ To believe this theory is 
to ignore not only the man himself, but all the work ho 
did before going to Australia in the autumn of 1885 (not 
1884, as the artist himself has stated).” May worked a 
good deal from photographs, particularly in making his 
political caricatures. “ Somehow,” says Mr. Halkett, “he 
expressed the essential lines, of which the blundering 
camera gives no hint, as certainly and as simply as 
those derived from the living model.” We are told 
that the stories concerning May’s wealth and faculty for 
money-making are all wrong; he never made as much as 
some of his black-and-white contemporaries, and he gave 
away his drawings, which should have been his reserve 
capital, with the utmost recklessness. The article is illus¬ 
trated by examples of May’s work, including some 
exquisite examples of the artist’s drawings in colour. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats has in the “ North American Review ” 
a morality called “ The Hour Glass.” The curtain rises 
on a Wise Man who has taught his pupils that nothing 


exists which is not seen, and they have fallen from their 
old faith. To the Wise Man enters a Fool, to whom angels 
appear as “ tall people . . . happy and laughing, and 
their clothes are the colour of burning sods.” And 
presently the Wise Man sees an angel, and his disbelief 
vanishes—but there remains the evil which he has done. 
Says the angel:— 

You cannot undo wliat you have done. Yet I have this 
power with my message. If you can find one that Ixdioves 
before the hour’s end, you shall come to Heaven after die 
years of Purgatory. For, from ono liery seed, watched over 
by those that sent me, the harvest can come again to heap the 
golden tlireshing floor. 

The Wise Man finds in the Fool, of course, the one 
believer. The little drama is beautiful in simplicity and 
language and proportion. 


Octave Mirbeau, in dedicating a Russian translation of 
his play “ Les Affaires sont les Affaires ” to Tolstoy, has 
a good deal to say concerning the influence of Russian 
upon French fiction. He writes:— 

Some supercilious writers of my country (who have already 
lteen forgotten, or who soon will l>c) have pretended that you 
tire under heavy indebtedness to France. They have wished 
to see in you a disciple of the French Revolution and of 
Stendhal. But I contend that it is France who owes much 
to you. 

You have imparted new life to her perennial spirit and 
ntado it, as it were, more impressionable. You were the 
first to teach us to seek life in life, not in hooks, however 
excellent they might be. You have taught us to divine, 
beneath a stolid exterior, the storm and stress raging in the 
dark recesses of the human conscience, ever alive. You have 
solved the conflict of contradictions, inconsistencies, fateful 
virtues, sincere lies, innocent sin, cruelty, and sensibility. 
You have realized that the unhappy, comical, disgusting 
creature is yet our brother-man. 

The sense of proportion and logic even in passion—this 
is the characteristic quality of our—that is, Latin—art- 
This art glides over the surface of tilings; it finds the 
Ixittom of the bottomless unpleasant, and shrinks from 
it. Hence it is either not wholly true or entirely false. 
Claim and restrained propriety, despotic logic are seldom 
found in harmonious relationship with that living product 
of all extremes, insanities, and instability, whoso name is 
—Man. 

It is for this reason that all the types created by our 
restricted art more or less resemble each other. They have 
passed, intact, from author to author, for many ages like a 
wild inheritance. 

Honour to you for marring this orderly, lineal sequence. 
You have enriched the future, having thrown the bright light 
of day on our art. and having revealed that which, it would 
seem, wo can neither know nor speak of nor behold. 

M. Mirbeau’s enthusiasm is pleasant and generous, but it 
certainly carries him away. 


The proposal to found a National Art Collection Fund 
is one which deserves support. Such societies already 
exist in Paris and Berlin, and to them France and 
Germany owe some of their most valuable public treasures. 
The scheme now being discussed proposes the enrolment 
of members who are willing to pay an annual subscription 
of one guinea, but it is hoped also that the rich who are 
interested in art may materially swell the fund by 
donations which they may allocate at their discretion. 
The offices of tho society are at 47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Everyone knows the fun that Mark Twain got out of the 
agonising repetition of the lines beginning— 

Conductor, when you receive a fare, 

Punch in the presence of the passenjare! 
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But how many people know who first wrote the jingle ? 
A writer in the New York “ Lamp,” in the course of 
an articlo on Noah Brooks, a distinguished American 
journalist, tells us how the rhyme came into existence:— 

It appears that Mr. I!rooks, then on tho “Times,” and 
Mr. Bromley, of the “Tribune,” wero riding in a Fourth 
Avenue car one evening on their way to work. Mr. Brooks 
was thinking over an editorial which he intended to write, 
when ho was startled by Mr. Bromley’s exclamation : “ It’s 
poetry, Brooks, it's poetry! ” pointing meantime to this 
familiar notiee in tho cars :— 

“ The conductor when ho receives a faro will immediately 
punch in the presence of the passenger, 

A hlno trip slip for an 8-cent faro. 

A buff trip slip for a C-cent faro, 

A pink trip slip for a 3-cent fare.” 

By this timo Mr. Brooks was thoroughly aroused, and ho 
and Bromley amused themselves by repeating tho jingle 
again and again on their way to their work. Tho thing 
haunted them all that night, and again on their way down 
town the following night. Finally Brooks reduced it to tho 
following form:— 

“Tho conductor when he receives a fare, 

Will punch in tho presenco of tho passinjare, 

A bluo trip slip for an 8-cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6-cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a 3-cent fare. 

All in tho presence of tho passinjare.” 

Then Mr. WyckofT, scientific editor of tho “Tribuno,” and 
Moses 1’. Handy, then of the “Tribune” staff, took their 
turn at the poem, with tho result that tho first two lines 
were changed to read :— 

“ l’unch, lx>ya, punch! punch with care ! 

Punch in tho presenco of tho passinjare,” Ac. 

The deadly jingle was set to music, and it ran through 
tho country like a pestilence. And in its course Mark 
Twain heard it. 


The latest addition to the pleasant little “ Avon Booklets ” 
contains Thackeray’s contributions to the “ Snob,” the 
“ Gownsman,” and Cruickshank’s “ Omnibus.” Not all 
these reprinted pieces are necessarily authentic Thackeray, 
hut some at least unquestionably are. The manner of the 
Ramsbottom papers is but a foreshadowing of Mr. Yellow- 
plush. Take “ A Statement of Fax Relative to the late 
Murder ” 

On Wednesday, tho 3rd of June, as I was sitting in my 
hick-parlour taking tea, young Frederick Tudge entered tlm 
room; I reserved from bin dislovellod hair and vegetated 
appearaneo that something was praying on his vittles. When 
I heard from him tho cause of his vegetation I was putrified ! 
I stood transfigured ! His father, tho editor of “ The Snob,” 
had lteen macerated in tho most sanguine manner. The drops 
of compassion refused my eyes, for I thought of him, whom I 
had lately seen high in health and happiness ; that ingenuous 
indivisible, who often and often, when seated alono with me, 
has “ mndo tho tablo roar,” as tho poet has it, and whoso 
constant aim in his weakly dromedary was to delight as well 
sis to reprove. 

The thing is overdone, it is too exuberantly inventive, but 
the hand is there. 


The meeting of William Wordsworth and Walter Scott 
at Jedburgh on September 21, 1803, was celebrated in 
that border town on Monday, when a memorial tablet, 
phiced above the doorway of the house in which the 
meeting took place, was unveiled by Sir George Douglas. 
Mr. Gordon G. Wordsworth, a grandson of the poet, in a 
letter of apology for his absence from the function, wrote: 

His friendship with Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
greatest pleasures of my grandfather’s life and inspired 
some of his noblest work ; and it is especially felicitous 
that the name of the ‘ Great Minstrel of the Border ’ should 
be associated with him in what is, so far as my memory 


serves me, the only memorial of Wordsworth in the Scot¬ 
land he admired so profoundly.” Wordsworth’s Highland 
tours, of course, resulted in some of his very finest work, 
though it was not local in inspiration. “ The Solitary 
Reaper ” might have been placed almost anywhere, but 
the mood and the place agreed, and the place was 
Scotland. 


A contemporary the other day printed an article with 
the suggestive title “ Concerning Popularity.” The 
popularity dealt with was the popularity of authors 
from the free library lending department point of view, 
and the writer’s informant was the chief of one of 
London’s largest free libraries. The great thing for a 
novelist to do, apparently, is to keep turning out work; 
unless his name is continually before the eyes of the public 
his library circulation goes down. Thus Mr. Barne, 
having devoted himself for some time to play-writing, 
does not find so many free readers as he did. But the 
lists of authors who aro “ popular” and “ very popular” 
are the most instructive ; here good and bad are huddled 
together indiscriminately. There is no standard of taste. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Reado, Stevenson, and Tolstoy 
are merely “well read,” and Besant, William Black, and 
Mrs. Oliphant are “declining.” 


For the variety of its contents and tho shortness of its 
articles the Melbourne “Imperial Review” is the mo3t 
remarkable publication wo have seen recently. The 
number which lies before us contains eighty pages and no 
less than sixty-nine articles. The subjects are infinitely 
various, including “ Jane Austen,” “ Paul Jones,” 
“ Diamond Mines,” “ Tho Rhine,” and “ Rousting About.” 
The result of a glance through this publication has been a 
feeling of confused identity. 


A writer in the American “ Book News ” has been 
deploring the decline of English style. It does not exist 
to-day, he considers, save in Mr. Meredith and Mr. Swin¬ 
burne—it is, in fact, a survival. Style to this writer 
seems to mean everything. He asks:— 

Who would now read Hooker or Browne or Jeremy Taylor 
if it wero not for their stylo ? Tho reputation of tho 
“Spectator” is based largely*on the charm and distinction of 
its style; Burke’s rich and splendid eloquence, the magnifi¬ 
cence of Landor, tho beauty and delicate grace of ltuskin, all 
depend upon style for their power over the mind and their 
influence upon tho soul. 

To talk like this is to make style look rather foolish. 
What about the men who had practically no style—Scott, 
for instance ? People who discuss style should bring to 
their discourse something rather more universal. 


There is a poem signed “Aubrey Newton” in the 
“ Royal Magazine,” of which this is the opening stanza:— 

Would I were a red-rose flower 
Growing in my lady’s bower, 

That I might throughout the day 
Watch her while at work and play; 

Hear her as rIio moves along, 

Humming low some favourite song. 

This were life, since life to mo 
Lies wherever she may be. 


Early in October Mr. John Lane is to publish a new 
volume by Mr. William Watson, entitled “ For England : 
Poems written during Estrangement.” The volume will 
be uniform with Mr. Watson’s other works. 
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The first number of the “ Independent Review,” to which 
we have already referred, is to be issued at the end of this 
month. The review is to hold itself free from political 
or other organisations, and to make a stand for progress, 
social and political. The members of the editorial council 
are as follows: Edward Jenks (editor), G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Francis W. Hirst, C. F. G. Masterman, G. N. Trevelyan, 
and N. Wedd. Another new venture, to be launched in 
October, is the “ Scottish Historical Review,” which is to 
be something on the lines of the “ Scottish Antiquary, 
which it incorporates, though with a wider scope. The 
list of promised contributors runs to five pages. 


Bibliographical. 

We are promised illustrated editions “de luxe” of two 
of our classics—the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” and “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” In the latter case the publishers will reproduce 
anew the drawings by T. Morten, which were last utilised, 
it would seem, in 1887. Gulliver has not been a great 
favourite with the illustrators. Within the past twenty 
years I can recall only four illustrated editions—one in 
1882, another (with drawings by Gordon Bro.wne) in 1885, 
a third (embellished by Mr. Herbert Cole) in 1899, and a 
fourth (with sketches by Mr. A. Rackham) in 1900. On 
the other hand, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” has engaged 
the pencil of many artists during the two last decades—■ 
Sir John Gilbert in 1882 (reproduced in 1892 and 1895) 
Mr. Gordon Browne in 1883, Mr. F. Barnard in 1888, 
Mr. J. D. Watson in 1889 (reproduced in 1898), Mr. W. 
Strang (etchings) in 1894 (reproduced in 1898 and 1902), 
the three brothers Rhead in 1898, Mr. R. Anning Bell 
also in 1898, and Mr. H. M. Brock in 1900. Moreover, 
in the same space of time, there were two new editions 
of the “ Progress ” with the illustrations of David Scott 
and W. B. Scott (1887 and 1894) and two new editions 
with the drawings by C. H. Bennett (1896 and 1902). 

The little “biographical sketch” of Lord de Tabley 
which has been written by Prof. HughWalker is not without 
bibliographical interest. For instance it gives for the first 
time a list of the volumes which Lord de Tabley (then 
plain J. B. Leicester Warren) published under the nom-dc- 
guerre of “ G. F. Preston.” These were “ Poems ” (1859), 
his first volume of verse; “ Ballads and Metrical Sketches ” 
(1860), with which the previous volume was bound up; 
“ The Threshold of Atrides ” (1861), and “ Glimpses of 
Antiquity ” (1862). The volumes issued with the nom-de- 
guerre of “ William Lancaster ” are better known— 
“ Praeterita ” (1863), “ Eclogues and Monodramas ” (1864), 
and “ Studies in Verse ” (1865). These two sets represent, 
altogether, seven volumes of verse issued within six years. 
“ Philoctetes ” and “Orestes,” by the way, were published 
as “ by M. A.” (A Master of Arts.) It appears, further, 
that Lord de Tabley published, not two novels only, 
but four (all of them anonymously). I mentioned the other 
day “A Screw Loose” (1868) and “Ropes of Sand” 
(1869); to these have to be added “ Hence these Tears ” 
(1872) and “ Salvia Richmond ” (1878). 

It is pleasant to know that there is to be a book on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in the series to be called “ Literary 
Lives," and that it will be from the pen of Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell. To the true Amoldian both of the monographs 
by Mr. George Saintsbury and Mr. Herbert Paul are 
unacceptable—Mr. Paul’s particularly so, for it is penned 
in a spirit of patronage which would be ludicrous if it 
were not irritating. The spectacle of Mr. Herbert Paul 
continually opposing his opinions to those of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is just the least bit comic. Mr. Russell, on the 
other hand, was a friend of Mr. Arnold, edited his letters, 
and has a fair share of the literary faculty. The 


announcement, again, of another Life of Bret Harte is so 
far satisfactory that the new biography can hardly help 
being better than that of its predecessor. I do not say 
that a biography of Harte was wanted ; but if there was 
to be one, it should have been handled otherwise than it 
was by Mr. T. E. Pemberton. 

In adding a translation of Machiavelli’s “ The Prince" 
to his “ World’s Classics,” Mr. Grant Richards gives 
renewed currency to a work which has not been over- 
exploited of late years. Mr. Ninian Hill Thomson’s 
version, first published (with his initials only) in 1882, 
was reproduced, with his full name on the title-page, in 
1897. Meanwhile, Henry Morley, always to the fore in 
matters of this sort, had, in 1883, included a cheap trans¬ 
lation of “ The Prince ” in his “ Universal Library.” The 
year 1883 also saw the publication of Mr. C. E. Detmold’s 
version of Machiavellrs “ Works.” Those who come 
fresh to “ The Prince ” should be sure to read Lord 
Acton’s preface to the edition of the original published 
in 1891, and also Mr. John Morley’s Romanes Lecture on 
Machiavelli in 1897. 

The edition of the Works of Sir Thomas Browne, which 
is being prepared for us by Mr. Charles Sayle, will no 
doubt be welcomed by many. There is room for it, though 
of the “ Religio Medici,” “ Hydriotaphia,” and other 
works, separately or together, there have been, of late 
years, a good many issues—for example, in 1892, 1893, 
1896, 1898, 1901, and 1902. 

Mr. S. T. Irwin reproduced in 1897 the edition of 
Earle’s “Microcosmography” published by Dr. Bliss in 
1811. This was followed in 1898 by an edition supervised 
by Mr. A. S. West, and in 1899 by a reprint in the 
“ Temple Classics.” Now comes the new edition put 
forward by Messrs. Methuen, which has, however, attrac¬ 
tions of its own in the way of typography. 

The announcement of a forthcoming book of “Songs 
and Poems ” by Miss Marie Corelli will surprise many, 
but not everybody. Apart from what one may call the 
“ lyrical ” passages in her prose “ works," Miss Corelli 
was for some years a tolerably frequent contributor of 
verses to the magazine called “ The Theatre,” while that 
periodical was edited by her brother-poet, Mr. Clement 
Scott. 

The younger students of our drama will no doubt take 
delight in the current re-issue of the “ Mermaid ” series 
of Old Plays. It is a very useful series, and we must not 
forget that we owed it originally to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Vizetelly, who began to publish it in 1887. The 
original editor, and possibly the inspirer of the series, 
was, I understand, Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

The “ Bibliography of Inverness Newspapers and 
Periodicals,” just published by Mr. Eneas Mackay, of 
Stirling, N.B., consists in the main of a series of notes 
contributed by the late Mr. John Noble, bookseller, of 
Inverness, in 1888, to “Scottish Notes and Queries.” 
These notes were chronological in order, and covered the 
ground between 1807 and the date above-named. They 
are now supplemented by notes from the pen of Mr. John 
Whyte, bringing the tale down to 1901, and there is an 
appendix by Mr. W. Mackay, bookseller, concerned 
mainly with “ The Inverness Courier,” which, through 
its most notable editor, Dr. Robert Carruthers, may be 
said to have had some connection with literature. The 
“ Bibliography,” which is freely illustrated by portraits 
of editors and authors, has more than a local interest and 
value. 

In my paragraph last week about recent editions of 
Howell’s “ Familiar Letters,” I put the cart before tho 
horse. Mr. Nutt’s edition (prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs) came out in 1889, anu the Stott edition (super¬ 
vised by Mr. W. H. Bennett) in 1890. I am obliged to 
Major Butterworth, The Castle, Carlisle, for drawing mv 
attention to this. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Thought. 

Mankind in the Making. By H. G. Wells. (Chapman and 

HalL 7s. 6d.) 

We may briefly distinguish the present volume from Mr. 
Wells’s previous work by characterising it as thought 
rather than imagination. That fundamental psychological 
process known as the “association of ideas ” is doubtless 
at the basis of both thought and imagination, nor do we 
wish to draw any untenable and rigid distinction; but we 
recommend those who have been amused or interested by 
the imaginative aspect of Mr. Wells’s mind, closely to 
study this new book, wherein the more untrammelled 
associative process has been subordinated to that logical, 
self-critical and orderly concatenation of ideas which may 
be perfectly distinguished as thought, and which is, 
probably, in its highest development, the essential factor 
in the production of philosophic genius. 

Having first stated, then, our belief that these essays 
constitute a serious contribution to modern thought on the 
most instant and important of all topics, it may perhaps 
be fitting to make a somewhat personal comment thereupon. 
To put it in the vulgar phrase, Mr. Wells has now given 
the show away. He has repeatedly been suspected of 
being a serious person, and now he has put the matter 
beyond a doubt. He tells us that he has “ aspired to 
creative art,” nor do we mean it to be inferred that his 
previous work in fiction is not serious, worthy, and brilliant. 
Its value in our eyes—enlightened by the promise of this 
latest volume—is indirect, however. The satisfactory 
thing is not that, in conceiving, say, the “ Time Machine,” 
Mr. Wells has done a new thing, nor is it that, as M. 
Jules Verne approached the limits of his fruitful period, 
a young man should arise, who might continue the work 
of beguiling the many-headed into some faint perception 
of the vistas and the high hopes and grave warnings of 
modern science, but rather it is that all his past work has 
served to shape and stimulate Mr. Wells’s mind, and, most 
important of all, has given him an assured public to 
whom, in what we expect to be a long and fruitful career 
of serious, useful and brilliant thought, Mr. Wells may 
certainly appeal and whom he will certainly influence. 
For he is now in this position: he has revealed his 
possession of intellect as distinguished from artistic power. 
He is, therefore, on the principles of the New Republican 
whom he has conceived for us in this book, bound to use 
not only tbe latter, but both, in the service of the ideal 
which, with all thoughtful and sensitive sonls, he has at 
heart: and there lies upon him the further responsibility 
that he is certain of his audience, that to many of the 
younger generation he will speak as one having authority, 
and that so much the greater is his already grave 
responsibility. 

This book contains so many new ideas, and those of 
such magnitude and such complex inter-relation with a 
thousand others, that it would be quite impertinent to the 
function of this review to deal with the essays seriatim. 
The problems of sociology are, in the nature of the case, 
more complex than thoso of any other science. Each 
suggestion in these pages must be discussed in a thousand 
connections, and though we have followed them as they 
appeared in serial form in the “ Fortnightly,” to have 
arrived at dogmatic conclusions would be to have arrived 
at none worth recording. For Mr. Wells has no fear. 
With the future of civilisation as his topic there were 
numberless main and side issues to attack, and he has his 
courageous and — as it seems to us — often immature 
opinions about them all. Immature, we say, not incorrect 
or indefensible. And here we come to what, perhaps, 
may be the beet use of our space. We might, whilst 
indicating praise and pleasure, have entered into a series 


of criticisms upon those points of fact or of logic which 
seemed to us hardly impeccable. It might be worth while, 
for instance, to assert the indisputable existence of that 
hereditary disease which he questions in one essay, on the 
ground of the collective silence of a great body of 
specialists. Elsewhere, also, we might find occasion to 
point the view that Mr. Wells has been somewhat super¬ 
ficial in his thought and hasty in his conclusions, though 
no other instance is so conspicuous as that above referred 
to, as in it Mr. Wells has gone over the oldest of ground 
—remembering Moses, we may almost rigidly defend the 
word oldest—and has arrived, with an air of original 
finality, at very old and very plausible and hopelessly 
impracticable conclusions. 

But our special point is this, that, having now written 
one semi-serious and one wholly serious — yet withal 
brilliant and vastly amusing—volume on Sociology, and 
having concerned himself with the formation of the 
Sociological Society which is to be bom before the year is 
out, it behoves Mr. Wells to read, and read largely, the 
works of his few but great predecessors in the same field. 
If he will but read, he will certainly do so with a balanced 
judgment, a vigour of imagination, and a nice sense of 
discrimination that will make him as good ground as ever 
these sowers sowed their seed upon; he will yield not 
thirty-fold but an hundred-fold; but read he must. And, 
for reasons which we think we can present and justify, 
he really must read his Spencer. For here are some 
surprising facts to be gathered from these essays. To 
begin with, the name of the man who applied the central 
truth of evolution to sociology, and who is, by reason of 
that fact if of no other, the first and indispensable mentor 
of all young sociologists, occurs only once in Mr. Well’s four 
hundred pages! Enumerating somewhat scornfully those 
writers whose views on education have made an “ uproar,” 
Mr. Wells mentions Spencer, whose name is sandwiched 
between those of Tolstoi and Ruskin—of all persons 
whatever—and, in every other line, this book which is 
based, begun and ended on the Spencerian theory, is 
without an allusion to his name, and without a solitary 
quotation from his works. That this is no accident Mr. 
Wells shows by falling into many errors of suggestion and 
assumption, from which a proper knowledge of Spencer 
would have saved him. Having studied biology, Mr. 
Wells must needs begin with the conception of evolution, 
and he pays his respects to Darwin. He then applies 
the “ Darwinian ” theory to the current problems of 
society, apparently unaware that—in “Social Statics,” 
if we are not mistaken—Mr. Spencer outlined more than 
half a century ago the very principles in question. As 
we read the individual papers we wondered why this or 
that consideration was ignored, this ort hat pregnant and 
familiar truth stated as virgin and novel, but the preface 
which now appears in the bound volume solves our doubts. 
This book, says Mr. Wells— 

is an attempt to deal with social and political questions in 
a now way and from a new starting-point, viewing the whole 
social and political world as aspects of one universal evolving 
scheme, and placing all social and political activities in a 
defined relation to that. 

“ New! ” Why, it dates from 1851. True, vital, central 
—certainly; but new—certainly not. The sentence 
we have quoted defines the pre-eminent achievement of 
Spencer’s thought on Sociology. Then, again, what of 
this quotation from “ The Problem of the Birth Supply ” 
(Chap. II.) ? It constitutes the gist of the chapter and 
the text of the entire book:— 

It seemed to me then that to prevent the multiplication of 
people below a certain standard, and *0 encourage the multi¬ 
plication of exceptionally superior people, wa3 the only real 
and permanent way of mending Uie ills of the world. I 
think that still. 

But why not have gone to the fountain head and refer 
to the Spencerian dictum that the most detrimental result 
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of any social action is “ to encourage the production of 
the unworthy at the expense of the worthy ” ? The whole 
theory of the New Republic is centred about this concep¬ 
tion of the child: the great spout, which no man cun 
stop, ^discharging a child, every eight seconds, into a 
hall where all thinkers and deers are assembled. Our 
thanks to Mr. Wells for that excellent image. Similarly, 
in his first essay, Mr. Wells says, with dubious grammar— 

the point of view whic h will he displayed in relation to a 
number of wide questions in these pages is primarily that 
of tlie writer’s, 

—which is really an astonishing illusion. And in the 
delightfully plain-spoken and wise remarks on schooling 
(we must remind Mr. Weils, by the way, that “ triennial ” 
does not means “ three times a year ”) much immaturity 
and haste of thought might have been averted if Mr. 
Wells bad really studied those educational views to which 
he makes that single and cursory allusion, lie wotdd 
have learnt, for instance, from a series of papers written 
by Spencer tbreo decades ago, that almost the first thing 
to light for in educational reform is the instruction of tlio 
teaclier as to the manner in which knowledge is received 
and assimilated by the learner's mind; and from the 
tract on “ Education,” a dozen years older, he would 
have learnt enough to suppress his contemptuous and 
most unthoughtful condemnation of elementary physio¬ 
logical truths as “absurdly unsuitable” for teaching in 
schools. Similarly a wider reading would have averted 
his hasty dismissal of the piano in education. “ To have 
half learnt anything is a lesson in failure,” lie says. 
Well, we ourselves can recall only two executants who 
had wholly learned the piano, and we know dozens of 
instances where a most imperfect knowledge of the instru¬ 
ment has been a foe to ennui, depression and insanity, 
or a source of fine and unending pleasure to many a 
hearing ear. 

But what invaluable and perdurable thought Mr. Wells 
will turn out a quarter of a century hence. 


Ancient Knowledge. 

Ancient Calendars and Constellations. By the Hon. 

Emmeline M. Plunket. (Murray. 9s. net.) 

This hook consists of a series of papers read before the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, having for their common 
aim the development of a peculiar theory with regard to 
the initial point of most ancient calendars, and the date of 
its adoption. We may say at once that the author seems 
to us to make out a very plausible case for her theory ; 
while apart from the direct object of the book, her subject- 
matter has great interest for all students of ancient 
symbolism. She has the further advantage of treating her 
abstruse subject-matter in a style clear and (considering 
its unpopularity) readable. 

To explain her point, we must begin (like the besiegers 
of a town) some distance away, and advance, so to speak, 
by parallels. Modem science, and not least astronomical 
science, has prided itself on the fashion in which it has 
outdistanced the poor childish peoples of antiquity, the 
ancestors of enlightened modernity. At the same time 
astronomy takes a certain pride in claiming for itself an 
ancestry of unknown antiquity. Babylon, it has 
admitted, pottered a little in astronomy, as Hannibal (on 
the authority of Congreve’s bully) was “ a very pretty 
fellow in his day.” Chaldean science in the stars was a 
commonplace of the Biblical peoples. But there were 
valiant men before Agamemnon, and there was knowledge 
before the Chaldeans. Before that Semitic people whom 
we used to call Chaldeans, and now more often call 
Assyrians, became lords in Babylon and the northern 
kingdom of Nineveh, the land was possessed by a Turanian 
or (in Biblical phrase) Chamitic people calling themselves 


Accudai or “ highlanders," who gave their name to their 
northern city of Accad. These Accadians were the 
fountain of Assyrian civilisation. When the Semitic 
Assyrians subjected them, like “ captive Greece,” they 
took their conquerors captive, teaching the lordly 
Assyrians art, architecture, science, even religion (as 
regarded its artistic expression, at least). They civilised 
their new masters. The Accadian language died out, but 
remained as a learned language, like Latin and Greek 
nowadays. Its scientific and religious treatises were care¬ 
fully preserved in Babylonia and also the northern 
kingdom of Assyria proper: many of them were translated 
into Assyrian. 

Now it has of late years been discovered that Assyria 
had a very advanced and developed system of astronomy. 
She deserved, indeed, her ancient reputation for knowledge 
of the stars. Astronomical science that we had thought 
all our own, or grudgingly allowed to have been in some 
measure anticipated, perhaps, by India, was in full use 
among the men who lounged through the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. They had their calendars, their tables of 
eclipses (for example), drawn up as scientifically as in our 
day. They had a Zodiac precisely corresponding to that 
we derive from the Greeks. Maybe they had weather- 
prophets, who (if so) must have been better than ours, for 
they had a better article of weather in stock. There is a 
grandeur in the thought, no less than a rebuke to our 
intellectual self-sufficiency. Four thousand years ago 
scientific astronomy was flourishing on the plains of 
Shinar 1 Nebuchadnezzar and the ancestors of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar foreknew an eclipse of the sun as well as 
Edward VII. 

But it does not end there. For we have evidence 
which goes to argue that the astronomical system of 
Babylonia was already existing in the time of those 
Accadians whom the Assyrians conquered; that it was 
probably derived from them. A Semite named Sargon 
became King of Accad over three thousand years before 
Christ; and he has left us some tables from which we 
learn that the Accadian months correspond to the Assyrian 
months; while there is evidence in the Accadian month- 
names that they were probably arranged to match the 
divisions of the Zodiac—a Zodiac identical with that of 
Babylon and our own. There is plenty of other evidence 
to show that the Babylonian calendar perpetuated the 
Accadian calendar. Here is antiquity indeed 1 

Now the author’s theory arises out of a remark by 
Prof. Sayce concerning this Assyrian-Accadian calendar. 
Since the Accadian names correspond probably (as we 
have said) with the Zodiacal signs, the first month, Bar- 
zirjr/ar, necessarily is affiliated—so to speak—to the con¬ 
stellation Aries, the first sign of the Zodiac. Prof. Sayce 
concludes that the calendar was drawn up when Aria 
coincided with the Spring equinox (about March 
which would he the case in Sargon’s time and for a 
considerable period earlier—according to Prof. Sayee’s 
calculation of Sargon’s date. But more recent research 
has antedated Sargon by a millennium or so; and in the 
period when he is now pretty certainly concluded to have 
lived, not Aries but Taurus, the second Zodiacal sign, 
would have coincided with the vernal equinox. Either, 
then, the Accadian astronomers, who could arrive at the 
scientific conception of a sidereal calendar, a year regulated 
by the passage of the sun through the Zodiacal constella¬ 
tions, were so unscientifically stupid as to begin their year 
at a point without meaning, or the calendar must have 
been arranged long before Sargon’s time, when Aries did 
coincide with an important and definite point of the year. 
Such is the author’s reasoning; and she arrives at the 
theory that the Accadian calendar (or the ancestor of the 
Accadian calendar) was drawn up so long ago as 0,000 
years B.c., when Aries would coincide not with the Spring 
equinox, but with the Winter solstice (about December 22)- 
The first month of the year would thus start from the 
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point at which the sun begins his return, and the days 
begin to lengthen; a point as scientific as the Spring 
equinox. 

From this suggestion the author goes on to show how 
the calendars or mythologies of many ancient nations bear 
signs of a common tradition on this matter. The Hindus, 
for example, maintain that a point at the beginning of 
Anes (or the constellation in the Hindu Zodiac which is 
the equivalent of Aries) is the point from which the stars 
originally began their motion; and a similar reverence 
for this particular constellation is widely traceable among 
the older peoples. She would trace all this to a common 
tradition. In the remote past some one nation—perhaps 
the ancestors of the human race—living at a time when 
the sun entered Aries at the Winter solstice, took tha t 
astronomical point to mark the beginning of the year, and 
associated the first month with the sun’s entry into that 
constellation. They did not foresee that, owing to what 
we call the “ precession of the equinoxes,” the sun would 
Bteauily recede from this position, and its entry into Aries 
would no longer coincide with the Winter solstice. Their 
descendants, or at least many of them, like the Accadians 
and their pupils the Assyrians, held to the tradition and 
still tied their first month to Aries, though it (or rather 
the sun’s entry into it) had ceased to mark midwinter. 
Hence the confusion, and the difficulties of modern students 
of ancient calendars and astronomy. And the time when 
that archetypal calendar was drawn up must have been 
about six thousand years before Christ. 

. Such is the author s idea; and for ourselves we are 
inclined to think it is very possibly correct. More than 
probability it is not possible to arrive at. One might even 
surmise that our own Latin calendar which begins at 
midwinter or thereabouts, may originally have been 
connected with the Zodiac, and January have coincided 
with Anes (though of course bo far as known to us it is 
tropical not sidereal). But there are other matters in 
the book. Incidentally the author furnishes some very 
striking suggestions for the astronomical interpretation of 
mythology. Take, for instance, the Hindu myth of Indra 
slaying the serpent Vritra, which has well-known analogies 
in the mythology of other nations (anch as Apollo and the 
snake). She points out that some four thousand years b.c. 
the huge constellation Hydra would extend all along the 
celestial equator, where it would be bisected by the colure 
of the Summer solstice. Thus during midwinter it would 
t>e most visible (and Vritra, like all snake-demons, is a 
power of darkness); while during the nights of mid¬ 
summer it would be wholly invisible, killed by the solstitial 
sun (Indra), according to the author's interpretation. Not 
only does this explain the myth, but it fixes its date; 
since Hydra has long ceased to occupy this position. So 
again the author explains the “bull-slaying” Centaur, 
Chiron, by showing that the constellation Taurus (or the 
Hull) withdraws its last stars from the western horizon 
when Sagittarius (the Archer, represented as a Centaur) 
rises in the East. These are but casual specimens of 
the many curious and interesting interpretations suggested 
in this book, which is elucidated by plentiful plates. 


Hindu Asceticism. 

Tire Mtstics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. By John 
Campbell Oman. (Fisher Unwin. 14s. net.) 

This is a very interesting and thorough book, dealing with 
an interesting yet little-known subject. The author has 
evidently had the advantage of a certain degree of per¬ 
sonal experience, which, if slight in itself, and especially 
alight compared with the opportunities of a Hindu native, 
is yet rare and valuable among Europeans. And he 
displays a real preoccupation with his subject, a sympa¬ 
thetic devotion to it, which avoids the dangers of the 
supercilious attitude commonly assumed towards it by 
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Europeans. His book treats of the ascetics that make 
such a prominent and characteristic feature of native life 
in India—and, indeed, the East generally. But he 
confines himself to India, which furnishes a scope wide 
enough. The sadhu (to use the general Hindu name) 
with his salmon-coloured raiment—so far as he affects 
raiment at all, for he is given to a Paradisaic simplicity in 
regard to wherewith he shall be clothed—is a most frequent 
figure of town and country in our vast dependency. Nor 
is he confined to the Hindu section of the population; the 
Mohammedan knows him as well, and to the Mohammedan 
ascetics has been given the distinguishing title of faquirs. 
Yet a third, milder and (one might almost say) more 
cultivated order of ascetic is called yogin —plural of yogi. 
Mr. Oman studies the whole subject. The idea of Hindu 
asceticism, its history, the chief forms of modern Hindu 
religion in their bearing on it, the movements of religious 
reform or development connected with it, the powers 
claimed by or for its professors, and lastly his personal 
intercourse with various descriptions of sadhu —all these 
topics and more have special chapters assigned to them. 
The combined result is the fullest study of Indian 
asceticism from the most modern and recent aspect which 
has appeared. 

Asceticism is an essential part of Hindu religion and 
Hindu life—nay, of all life and religion in India. 
It is the crowning stage of a well-spent life. Matter, 
according to Hindu belief, is intrinsically evil, and the 
only way to prepare oneself for a higher reincarnation 
in the next life is to divorce oneself from matter by 
subduing the body, eliminating the personality—the 
will to De—and reducing oneself to that condition of 
entire passivity and indifference to the outward world in 
which one gradually acquires reunion with the Universal 
Will. Accordingly Rajahs and Ministers, at the end of 
their life, often cast off their rank and finish their days as 
solitary ascetics. 

Even the barrier of caste ceases here. All sorts and 
conditions of men, all tribes and castes are found among 
the sadhus (though, as one of his experiences proves, to 
be a sadhu does not do away with the horror in which 
certain castes are held by the people). Ethics, however, 
what we call virtue or morality, have nothing to do with 
this asceticism. The holiness which attaches to a sadhu 
is not dependent on his eminence in ethical perfections, 
but on the success with which he has gone through a 
prescribed course of rigorous fasting, prayer, and painful 
bodily penances. Having no marks but these bv which 
to judge the “ holiness ” of a sadhu, it is comprehensible 
that popular veneration is readily secured by impostors. 
To Europeans some of the most attractive portions of this 
book will be the chapters in which the author relates his 
own experience of these men. He met one whose holiest 
feat was to swing like a monkey over a smoky fire. 
Behold him, reclining on a palanquin :— 

Down the length of the palanquin was a board, closely 
studded with blunt iron nails, and it was upon a portion of 
this most uncomfortable bed of spikes that the Bairagi was 
seated, and was supposed, perhaps quite correctly, to sleep at 
night. Above the bony shins and exaggerated knot-like 
knees of this seated figure appeared a human head with an 
immenso shock of hair like a chignon hanging heavily behind 
it. Its hollow eyes, peering over a pair of green glass-and- 
wire goggles, had a queer hunted look about them, and its 
nostrils seemed strangely misshapen, one being apparently 
distended with some sort of plug. From this repulsive figure 
there proceeded, from time to time, sundry guttural sounds 
and hollow coughs. 

A space about ten feet square was prepared by his 
attendants beneath a large peepul tree, and smeared with 
a compost of clay, cow-dung, and water. A pile of dry 
cow-dung cakes was then placed on it, and set a-light:— 

A cloud of white smoke was quickly diffused all around. 
When the fuel happened to blaze up the attendant moderated 
its energy by sprinkling a little water on it, thus bringing it 
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back to tlie desired smoky condition. The Bairagi now came 
forth, and after washing his hands hnd his hair tied up in a 
cloth which also covered his face. He next put one foot into 
a loop of thick cotton rope depending from a branch of the 
tree, and was hauled up, head downwards, till he hung 
suspended about three feet above the smouldering fire. 
Willi one hand ho grasped the free foot, and with the other 
he manipulated a rosary concealed in a bag. By a slender 
string passed round his body ono of his disciples kept him 
swaying over the smoky lire, into which a Brahman was 
throwing grain, ghee, and other things. For seven and 
twenty minutes by my watch the Bairagi was swung head 
downwards over that smouldering fire. When he had counted 
his beads ho dropped tlio bag, and was tlion immediately 
taken down, looking perhaps a slight degree more exhausted 
for his half-hour’s constant fumigation feet upwards. 

Yet another sadhu, photographed here, hung himself 
round with more chains than the “ Handcuff-King,” who 
lately thrilled London audiences. Mr. Oman met sadhus 
of more wisdom and less sensational appeal than these; 
while, on the other hand, he relates an amusing case of a 
sadhu of royal blood, fed by devout women, who to his 
devotees’ horror proved to be the abhorred sou of a 
swepper (the lowest of castes). 

But one great incitement to the profession of a sadhu 
is the mysterious powers it is believed to confer. Magic 
is profoundly mixed with it. On this point Mr. Oman 
tells some strange tales; and the strangest of all ho relates 
on the authority of Europeans, who saw the marvels 
worked. The hero is Hassan Khan, a Mohammedan who 
nevertheless derived his initiation from a Hindu sadhu, 
and sometimes exhibited his powers to parties of 
Europeans. This is Mr. Oman’s account:— 

Hassan Klian would call upon any person present at a 
meeting to ask for some ordinary wine, and 011 the particular 
one being named would request him to put bis hand under 
the table, or maybe behind a door, and lo! a Untie of tho 
wisbed-for wine, with the label of some well-known Calcutta 
firm, would bo thrust into the extended hand. Similarly bo 
would produce articles of food, finch ns biscuits or cakes, and 
cigars too, sufficient for the assembled company. On a certain 
occasion, as I was informed 1 >y one who was present, the supply 
of comestibles seemed to be exhausted. Several members 
seated round the table raised a laugh against Hassan Klian, 
and jeeringly challenged him to produce a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, Much agitated and stammering badly—lie always bad 
an impediment in his speech—Hassan Klian wont into tlio 
verandah, and in angry tones commanded some unseen agent 
to bring the champagne at once. He had to repeat his orders 
two or three times, when, hurtling through the air, came tlio 
required bottle. It struck tho magician on tlio chest with 
force, and, falling to the floor, broko into a thousand pieces. 
“ There,” said Hassan Klian, much excited, “ I have shown 
my power, but I have enraged my djinn by my importunities.” 
A European friend of mine, happening to travel, quite 
casually, in a railway carriage with Hassan Klian, and having 
sorno acquaintance with him, asked him to produce something 
to drink. ‘‘Put your hand out of the window,” said the 
Muslim, while the train was travelling along. His request 
was complied with, and a liottlo of excellent wine thrust into 
tho outstretched hand rcivarded this slight exertion. 

The manner in which Hassan informed an Englishman 
how he had acquired his powers needs so much believing 
that wo abstain from quoting it. 


He Never Missed a Sunset. 

John Leicester Warren’, Lord de Tablet : A Biographical 
Sketch. By Hugh Walker. (Chapman and Hall.) 

This little book, paper-bound, merits special attention 
as an essay in medallion biography. Its sixty-one pages 
present a clear portrait, without detail or elaboration, 
but interesting to examine and reflect upon. The hare 
elements of the picture are striking. A great baronial 
hall in Cheshire is visited once a year by its anxious 
hereditary owner, who is at once a peer of great lineage. 


and a poet longing for recognition; his business is to 
collect his rents in the Old Hall which he cannot afford to 
occupy:— 

There lie used to speak lo them kindly and shrewdly, 
explaining his desires and his difficulties, the limitation of 
the resources of landlord as well as of tenant in days of agricul¬ 
tural depression, the greaUiess of the fixed charges which he 
could not alter, the primary duty of landlord as well as of 
tenant to make ends meet at tho close of the year and to 
pay accounts punctually, and the necessity of all working 
together with dogged perseverance if they were to succeed. 
Ho made an impressive picture with liis grand head and 
striking features thrown up by the magnificent mantelpiece of 
old oak behind him. 

Born in 1835, he had, as a hoy and as a young man, 
loved his ancestral home passionately. After his mother’s 
death, and his father’s second marriage, he left it as he 
thought for ever, being convinced that his father would 
outlive him. ‘‘Love, Ire, and Sorrow" filled his heart 
in those days. He lived, however, to wear the title, and 
to administer an estate that was loaded with debt. Petty 
worries attacked him, and he stood between two domains, 
unable, as it seemed, to occupy cither with success; the 
material one which bad come down to him from the 
Conqueror, whoso very blood ran in his veins; and that 
other which, though from the gods, was so tardily 
recognised by men. 

On the walls of Tabley House are two portraits. Ono, 
by George Richmond, represents a young and sensitive 
man, instinct with Tennyson’s description of him: “He 
is a Faunus, he is a woodland creature ”; the other is 
that of a man “ who has thought and suffered greatly,” 
the poet who looked after his rents in Cheshire and 
was embittered by criticasters in London. Had the dis¬ 
appointments of his inheritance been quickly exchanged 
for the exhilaration of literary success, Tabley would have 
doubtless been a happier man. But while those lingered, 
lingered also these. He began writing poetry in 1859. 
and published book after book: it was not until 1893 
that he received any general recognition. 

In 1891 Mr. Miles included a number of his lyrics in 
the sixth volume of his “ I’oets and Poetry of the Century,” 
with an essay of warm appreciation. Mr. Miles had 
“discovered” Lord do Tabley, and in 1893, encouraged 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton and others, the poet issued 
his collected “ Poems Dramatical and Lyrical,” and was 
stupefied to read in the newspapers that every copy of 
the first edition had been sold. But his health was broken, 
and he had acquired a great sensitiveness to even slight 
rebuffs and disappointments. Only a year later a verse 
of his own was carved on his monument in the churchyard 
at Little Peover:— 

Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak ; 

A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees. 

Of that dumb month no longer reason seek, 

No censure readies that eternal peace, 

And that immortal ease. 

And his friends remembered those other lines of his : — 

Strong are alone the dead. 

They need not liow tho bead, 

Or reach one band in ineffectual prayer. 

Safe in their iron sleep, 

What wrong shall make them weep, 

What sting of human anguish reach them there ? 

They are gone safe beyond the strong one’s reign, 

Who shall decree against them any pain? 

That, in barest outline, is the story of Lord de Tabley, 
and Mr. Walker’s portrait lingers by reason of its 
distinguished sadness, its lofty quietness of suffering and 
endeavour. One is more affected by it than by that of 
many a greater and rounder career; and as one retains 
in one’s hand a beautiful cold medallion, so one turns 
these sixty pages of slightly but sympathetically drawn 
characteristics. There are things in Hie book tnat come 
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home to more successful men, and awaken a noble 
envy. “ He never lost a sunset at Tabley, except by 
accident. If there was the least hope of one, he was 
ready waiting to run out and watch it.” His life’s motif ! 
There are pungent little records, too:— 

lie did not quarrel with critics for their opinion—provided 
always it was genuine, and was the outcome of honest 
reading. “ When a critic says lie doosn’t like a certain 
poem,” ho vigorously remarks, “ tho matter is as much 
iierond argument as whether tho critic likes parsnips.” But, 
on the other hand, lie strenuously objected to any judgment 
passed on tho ground of “fixed aud immutable” critical 
canons; which lie did not believe to exist. “Take, for 
instance, Kipling,” he says. “ Surely he has trampled every 
rule and canon under foot; and yet, to mo at least, his 
success is brilliant, and quite a new revelation of poetic 
possibilities.” 

There are people who still connect Lord de Tabley chiefly 
with his work on Book Plates. This was little more than 
a tour dc force. The book was dead stock for ten years. 
Then the world, in its own good time, began to play 
with book-plates, and the book was sold to the last 
copy. On which he reflected : “ I have failed in every¬ 
thing in which it is possible for a man to fail. I have 
failed in literature, I have failed in politics, I have failed 
in such a miserable thing as being a landlord, which any 
fool can manage. Nothing remains except those con¬ 
temptible book-plates. It is like poor Lear, whose pictures 
are all wrong, whose serious writing is all wrong, but 
who made his one hit with a book of nonsense.” 

He had consolations. Tennyson corresponded with him, 
Browning sent him proofs of his poems, Coventry Patmore 
told him that his poetry contained passages which only 
needed Tennyson’s name to them to be acclaimed by the 
critics. In 1889 he was elected to the Athenreum Club, 
where he gave little dinners to friends like Lord Avebury, 
Mr. Bryce, and Sir Lewis Morris. He knew everything 
about Shelley, Keats, Blake, and Tennyson; as an authority 
on Greek coins he was admired by Freeman; and he was 
a profound botanist and observer of birds. 

Yet the note of his life was loneliness. It was said of 
him: “ Warren has two friends. The first he has not 
seen for five years, the second for six.” Mr. Walker easily 
shows that the epigram contained as much exaggeration 
as it could hold, but Tabley made it possible. A quaint 
modification of its truth was his rule that a man ought to 
have an acquaintance for each finger of both hands. One 
day a finger was vacant, and was filled up by Mr. Austin 
Dobson; another fell to Mr. Edmund Gosse. But how¬ 
ever little he was seen by his friends, he never willingly 
missed a sunset. 


John Peel’s Country. 

In Lakeland Delis and Fells. By W. T. Palmer. 

(Chatto. Cs.) 

TnERE are some branches of human activity which, however 
civilization may have thrust them into the background of 
life, have, in their appeal to the imagination, gained more 
than they have lost by removal from the common 
experience. The tiller of the ground, the tender of sheep, 
the feller of forests, and they that go down to the sea m 
ships, are servers still of the worlds’ first needs—and art 
sees, with her backward gaze, how the poetry and pathos 
of human life are inseparable from their darkly moving 
forms. When Jefferies describes how the cornfields slope 
down to the cliff edge near Beachy Head “ so that those 
who plough the sea and those who plough the land can 
look upon each other,” we feel that the fact is equal in 
beauty and significance to the expression of it; but if one 
might say that Billingsgate was over against the Com 
Exchange no implication of beauty would be suspected in 
the statement. Or picture the lonely figure of a mountain 
shepherd, directing with large, slow motions of the out¬ 
stretched hand his cunning dogs to the rounding in of 
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his flocks, and compare it with the figure of the broker 
yelling at the wool-sales. Does not all dignity dwell in 
the pastoral ? 

And an occasional book like this of Mr. Palmer’s is 
something to be thankful for; it purges the mind and 
takes us back to elemental things. It has no great 
literary quality, but on that very account it seems to 
achieve an added success. The author has a hearty 
enjoyment of the pursuits of country life and a sound 
knowledge of their hardships and their humours; he has 
an eye for nature, too, particularly in her stormy moods; 
his book, indeed, is a reasonable tonic against literary 
dyspepsia. There are already a good many guides to the 
Lakes, and Mr. Palmer does not add to their number or 
run their literary associations to death. He tells a good 
story of Ruskin, but it is to illustrate the character, not of 
the Professor, but of the peasants with whom he had 
dealings. He has also a reminiscence of Wordsworth, but 
banishes it in a moment as the suggestive appeal of a 
poacher’s implements. 

The first section of the book, “ Shepherd Life among 
the Fells,” introduces us to no life of .Orcadian bliss, but 
to long nights of wintry storm when the sheep are buried 
under snow-drifts and men and dogs toil in peril of their 
lives to save the flock. Mr. Palmer’s descriptions bear the 
stamp of truth, and much that is practically worth knowing 
may be learnt from him. He goes on to deal with every 
kind of sport which the Fells afford: walking, rock- 
climbing, fox-hunting (the foot hunt with hounds), cock- 
fighting (though illicit, still prevalent), the shooting of 
various kinds of game, and all sorts of .angling by day 
and by night. 

The keenness of the dale folk at fox-hunting is illustrated 
by the following story :— 

Many years ago a wandering fox played particular havoc 
among the flock. Guns and dogs failing to eloso his account, 
one Sunday morning a party of dalesmen assaulted the earth 
he lay in with terrier and crowbar. However, while they 
attacked the front, Reynard escaped by a side-channel, and 
was speeding away for a securer home, when an alarm was 
raised. Collio and bobtail, hound and terrier, streamed across 
the hillsido in pursuit. The fox headed for Mickledore, and 
was crossing at great speed the level fields near the church, 
when a worshipper—this happened in tho days of long 
sermons—taking a mid-service stroll, raised a wild “ Tally- 
ho ! ” and rushed back into the church, shouting: “ Here’s 
t’Ennerdale girt dog chassing for its life.” Tho droning 
homily from tho pulpit was instantly lost in the clatter of clogs 
on the flagged floor, as pell-mell the congregation—men, 
women, and children—rushed out to join in the pnreuit. If 
the parson sighed at this abandonment of tho service, he did 
it in brief time, for a moment later his surplice was hanging 
on the pulpit-rail and he far afield, labouring to catch up his 
parishioners. 

The Fell-walking records which Mr. Palmer has collected 
are truly astonishing. Even the stock-jobber who has 
walked from London to Brighton has something yet to 
learn, and the pedestrian holiday-maker who has tramped 
from Patterdale over Helvellyn and the Watendlath Fell 
to arrive at Rosthwaite in Borrowdale a proud and weary 
man, or from Buttermere over Great Gable and Eskhause 
into Langdale, can form a faint idea of the feats performed 
by walkers who have ascended the nine or ten highest 
mountains in the district within twenty-four hours. “ The 
length of this record walk ” (by Mr. Broadrick) “ must be 
over sixty-seven miles, involving ascents equivalent to 
16,600 feet ” (more than the height of Mont Blanc), “ and 
a fatigue equal to some ninety-two miles on the flat.” 

Mr. Palmer’s book will be extremely useful to anyone 
intending to fish in lake, stream, or mountain-tarn; it is 
full of valuable hints an this as well as on every subject 
he touches. But for every lover of the country, be he 
sportsman or not, there is ample entertainment in these 
high-spirited and unaffected pages, j 
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“ A Humourist’s Anthology.” 

The Best Poetry. Edited, with a Note, by T. W. H. 

Crosland. (Treheme. 2a. net.) 

This is the most extraordinary “ line ” in anthologies 
that we have seen. The unique peculiarity of it is 
that it takes no line at all. An anthology, as hitherto 
known to commerce, is a selection of standard poems 
linked by some common feature. It may be a com¬ 
munity of subject-matter; it may be a community of 
poetic form (odes, lyrics, narrative poems, and so forth); 
it may be a community of period (poems representing a 
given range of time); or sometimes the poems may 
represent the entire range of English poetry. Again, it 
may be a community of spirit (poems of pathos, descriptive 
poems, &c.). The one understood necessity is that there 
shall be a link, a community, of some kind—some principle 
of selection. But here there is none. Mr. Crosland has 
gaily and irresponsibly chucked together thrice three 
heterogeneous poems (there is luck in odd numbers, and in 
nine above all), and cast them on the waters—without the 
vestige of a reason—as “ The Best Poetry.” There is no 
connection between them, nor any pretence of a connection. 
He justifies his title by the oddest imaginable reason, a 
reason on a par with the entire performance, viz., that the 
noems he hasn’t included are at any rate no better than 
those he has included. Mr. Crosland is, we believe, a 
humourist; and possibly the remark is an agreeable stroke 
Ot humour. It has the unexpectedness and incongruity 
which are two main elements in humour. Assuming (for 
argument’s sake) that the title and the book are not also 
strokes of humour; it follows, as the night the day, that 
these nine poems are not the best poetry, because there is 
any amount of other poetry as good (though perhaps, as 
Mr. Crosland so ingenuously remarks, not better). It is, 
in fact, some of the best poetry—nine pieces of it. And 
why these nine—all but one well-known and accessible 
in cheap editions—should be lumped together and put 
forth as an anthology rather than any other nine poems of 
mark, is one of the most puzzling problems which has 
confronted us of late. It may please Mr. Crosland, but 
that scarce seems sufficient to create a public want. 

The poems are all standard poems, however; and if it 
does please anyone to have just these poems together at 
two shillings net, there is no just cause or impediment. 
And there is one rather interesting feature which does 
not seem to have entered into the compiler’s conscious 
calculation—that we have here in one volume the first 
editions of two famous poems, both of which have under¬ 
gone considerable retouching in their finally published 
form — to wit, FitzGerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” and 
Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel.” It is curious to have them 
together, and compare them with the received editions. 
In FitzGerald’s poem the most important change is certainly 
the regrettable deletion of the fine imagery, drawn from 
the customs of the Oriental hunting field, which originally 
gave splendour to the first stanza:— 

Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung tlio Stone that puts the Stars to flight: 

And Lo! the Himter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. 

It was fear that the imagery would baffle the Western 
reader which dictated its subsequent omission. But why 
it should be struck out when “ the White Hand of Moses 
on the Bough ” and kindred phrases, less easy of compre¬ 
hension ana less poetically beautiful, are retained, is not 
easy to understand. With this exception, the changes are 
mostly, we think, for the better. 

Two famous stanzas, for instance, run thus in the 
outset:— 

With me along some Strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is knowu. 

And pity Sultan Mahmud on liia Throne. 


Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 

Taking only the chief changes, the later version is a 
decided improvement:— 

Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot. 

And peace to Mahmud on his golden Throne! 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 

Rossetti’s changes are more numerous, we think, and not 
so briefly discussed. But in very few cases do they fail 
to convince us of the poet’s excellent artistic judgment, if 
we have no early partiality for the first version to bias us. 

With this we may dismiss an anthology about which 
there is really nothing else to say. 


Other New Books. 

Doctor John Brown : A Biooraphy and a Criticism. By 
the late John Taylor Brown. (Black. 5a. net.) 

A 8IMPI.E and quite delightful biography of a man who 
has won the sure affection of all true lovers of literature. 
John Taylor Brown was on terms of the closest and most 
appreciative intimacy for many years with the author of 
the “ Horae Subaecivre,’’ and this posthumous volume is 
the kindly record of a great friendship. Mr. W. B. 
Dunlop, who edits the book, says in an introductory 
note:— 

The MS. of “ Dr. John Brown: A Biography and a 
Criticism," came into my hands on the death, in 1901, in his 
ninety-first year, of my uncle, the late John Taylor Brown. 
It is onlv just to his memory that I should explain that the 
MS. as 1 found it was unfinished, though he was engaged on 
this, his labour of love, to within a few days of his death. 

Mr. Dunlop’s work has consisted in piecing roughly 
written fragments together, and he has added a brief 
sketch of the life of the biographer. 

Dr. John Brown sprang from a sturdy and brainy race of 
which he was the intellectual flower. At the age of 
eleven he came up to Edinburgh from Biggar in Lanark¬ 
shire, and after a few years’ schooling entered the 
University. When he was twenty-three he took his 
degree of M.D., and at once began to practise. After that 
came his courtship and marriage, with the incidental 
struggles of a young man, ana there, practically, the 
record of his outward life is complete. He was a good 
doctor, uo doubt, hut a better writer, and it was for 
hilosophy and literature that he most cared. He is beat 
nown, of course, by the perennially delightful “ Rab and 
his Friends ” and “ Marjorie Fleming ”—two sketches 
which nothing can stale; but he did much excellent work 
besides and wrote beautiful and moving English. Take 
this from his paper on Arthur Hallam :— 

There is a sad pleasure— non ingrata amaritudo, and a 
sort of meditative tenderness in contemplating the little life 
of this “ dear youth," and in letting the mind rest upon these 
his earnest thoughts; to watch his keen and fearless, but 
childlike spirit, moving itself aright—going straight onward 
“along the lines of limitless desires’’—throwing itself into 
the very deepest of the ways of God, and striking ont as a 
strong swimmer striketh out his hands to swim; to see him 
renewing his mighty youth, and kindling his undazzled eve 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. 

Dr. John Brown was one of the happiest of those sons of 
men who have had the gift of inspiring great affection, 
and he left a memory serene and unsullied. 
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Peets at Parliament. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated 
by F. C. Gould. (Newnes.) 

Mb. Lucy has written so much about Parliament that one 
would suppose even his thoughts must group themselves 
in terms of the House. The extraordinary thine is that 
Mr. Lucy does not seem to lose his freshness ana vitality 
—these notes, it is true, deal with the Sessions 1893-4-5, 
but' the author’s latest work keeps up to this and the 
earlier level. The illustrations to the present volume 
are by Mr. F. C. Gould, which is to say that thev are 
instinct with that incisive humour of whicn Mr. Gould is 
a master. We have had political caricaturists who were 
better draftsmen than Mr. Gould, but none who was more 
exactly on the spot, more topically the master of the 
moment. Nothing passes more rapidly from the memory 
than political matters, but a glance through this volume 
serves to revive buried recollections ana to raise the 
pleasantly-reminiscent smile. Mr. Lucy wrote (Session 
1893):— 

Amid a long series of exciting scenes and swift surprises, 
nothing exceeds in dramatic quality the episode when 
Mr. John Dillon “remembered Mitchelstown” nine months 
and four days before that ovent had happened. 

It was Mr. Sexton who put Mr. Dillon right. He handed 
bis brother member a piece of paper on which was 
written: “ Your speech delivered 5tn December, 1886. 
Mitchelstown affair 9th September, 1887." Mr. Gould 
has managed to get into Mr. Dillon’s face an expression 
of pained and incredulous reminiscence. 


The Kindred of the Wild. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

(Duckworth. 6s. net.) 

A book of animal life, by the author of “ The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood.” In an introductory chapter Mr. Roberts 
traces the development of the animal story through its 
first gropings by way of pictorial art to the time when it 
grew into the story of adventure and the anecdote of 
observation. Then there came the humanized animal 
story, of which Mr. Kipling is the great exponent. Mr. 
Roberts’ sketches Btrike a middle note: they mingle beast 
and human in a pleasant blend of reality and imagination. 

The author writes of bears and tigers, deer and wolves, 
and all manner of birds. One of the best of the articles 
is called “ The Boy and Hushwing ”—Hushwing being 
the great horned owl. “ There’s Hushwing again at his 
hunting," says the boy. “ I must give him a taste of 
what it feels like to be hunted.” So the boy sets a trap 
for the owl, catches him, and turns him into a wood-shea. 
But Hushwing refuses to be tamed, and finally escapes to 
freedom. All the stories are very pleasantly told, often 
with real atmosphere and distinction. Mr. Roberts has 
the knack of arousing interest in things very simple in 
themselves, and any boy would delight in his book, as 
well as healthy minded adults. The volume is fully 
illustrated with a clever series of drawings by Mr. 
C. L. Bull. 


Fiction. 

The Day Spring. By Dr. W. Barry. (Fisher Unwin. 6 s.) 

This is the novel of a man of letters; Dr. Barry is beyond 
dispute a man of letters; but it is not the novel of a 
novelist—a real noveliat. Precisely where, in spite of its 
literary brilliancy, its careful construction, its studied 
environment, it falls short it were hard to say. It is safer 
simply to assert that, to us at least, it gives the impres¬ 
sion of a mere tour de force. Can a clever well-read man, 
without large experience of life, without personal 
experience of life as men and women live it in the world, 
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write a good novel ? Readers familiar with Dr. Barry’s 
distinguished work will hardly fail to recognise the 
question as an appropriate one. And, so far as it may be 
lawful to conclude a universal negative upon so narrow a 
basis as the examination of one man’s work, they will 
answer No. If Dr. Barry were a real novelist he would 
be apt to present us with the life, the humours and the 
multiple tragedies he sees about him: the life of a Catholic 
priest on the English mission is rich in material. Instead, 
we have here a story of the Second Empire, rich in con¬ 
ventional passion, conventional villainy, scenes of violence, 
heroism and renunciations. A prodigious clever writer, 
one exclaims; but how comes it that he has been at such 
pains to write so dull a book ? 

The hero is a young Irishman flying from the con¬ 
sequences of an agrarian murder; the heroine, a French 
lady who finds in him the double of her dead husband ; 
the villain, an adept of the black art, in love with the 
lady. The climax of the story coincides with the “ Red 
Shrove Tuesday ” of 1870. When we have said so much 
we seem to have said all that it is necessary to say of the 
nature of the tale. If strenuous industry applied to pain¬ 
fully gathered material by a clever man sufficed to the 
production of a convincing and arresting romance, such a 
romance we should have between these boards. But the 
fact is it does not. And anyway no author, however great 
his literary accomplishment, can afford altogether to 
dispense with the element of comedy. 

Four hundred pages of unmitigated gravity (especially 
when out of it all there emerges neither any new philosophy 
of life, nor any convinced apology for an old one) surpass 
the limits of the capacity of any mood. 


The Turquoise Cup and the Desert. By {Arthur Cosslett 

Smith. Illustrated. (Lane.) 

Literature and menus are often associated in metaphor, 
and Mr. Arthur Cosslett Smith shall tempt us to honour 
the bond. His book—apparently his first—suggests that 
spectacular course, the sweets. It reports of the mould, 
but the artifice of it is pretty and charming, its sugariness 
a value and not a concession. 

“ The Turquoise Cup ” is in motif reminiscent of a 
story by Mr. Edgar Jephson, who has preceded Mr. Smith 
in the idea of a gentleman with a sense of honour 
attempting a splendid theft. The principal character is a 
cardinal whose limp is mentioned with a frequency which 
would be vulgar if it did not obviously address itself to 
our “ sense of tears.” To him we owe the witty obser¬ 
vation that “ when an Englishman is embarrassed he is 
truly penitent.” He is magnificently uppermost when 
Mr. Smith’s earl is in the foolish throes of contrition. 
Humble, he is grandiose ; he gets full rhetorical value for 
an early blight of affection. Novelists can arrange these 
things, and long may they continue to do so. 

More remarkable, and with a heroine in extreme contrast 
to the droll Irishwomen who enliven with gusty laughter 
the story just criticised, is “ The Desert,” a tale of North 
Africa. One is to imagine a camel-driver commissioned 
to hand over the girl he loves to a woman who exploits 
courtesans. Tragedy is averted so simply and smoothly 
that the art of the story is wholly in the telling ; but here 
the art not only suffices but rejoices. Admirable are some 
of Mr. Smith’s flash-lights on different types of Arab 
character. 


Tommy Wideawake. By H. H. Bashford. (Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

“ Tommy Wideawake ” is a very pleasant book, with 
open air and sweetness in it, and a sense of poetry and 
quietness. It fails of actual achievement for two reasons: 
it is too vague and too sentimental. Bat the sentiment is 
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never silly, though here and there it comes perilously near 
to mere femininity, and the vagueness seems to result 
from too outside a conception of boyhood. Tommy is 
boyish enough in some respects, but occasionally he is 
hardly more than the lay ideal round which so many 
writers have woven phantasies only remotely touched with 
life. Yet having regard to the restrictions which Mr. 
Bashford has imposed upon himself, he has done very 
well. You cannot leave a boy of thirteen in the holiday 
keeping of four impressionable bachelors without import¬ 
ing an element of exaggerated sentiment. And Tommy is 
a fascinating, healthy, clean-limbed youngster who might 
quite reasonably have wrought the transformation in his 
four informal guardians which the author represents him 
to have wrought. Mr. Bashford attempts a kind of 
realism here and there, but it is less successful than his 
idealism. The scene in which Tommy gets drunk after a 
local cricket match does not strike us as in the least real; 
it is dragged in by the heels for the sake of an effect 
which is, fortunately, missed. And we are not quite sure 
about the budding love affair. But all this is simply to 
say that Mr. Bashford has aimed at too much. lie has 
tried to make his boy human and at the same time some¬ 
thing superhuman. There may bo such boys, though we 
ourselves have never met them. But, after all, “ Tommy 
Wideawake ” is quite worth reading, and it contains at 
least one very pleasing set of verses. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Beviews of a selection t dll follow.] 

Priors Roothing. By Ei.la Fuller Maitland. 

By the author of “ The Song-Book of Bethia Hardacre.” 
A county story of Bhrewd observation, dealing with people 
who are of the county and those who by no possibility 
could be of it. The love interest is restrained. A clever 
book, rather in the minor key. (Smith, Elder. Gs.) 

A Passage Perilous. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

“ A passage perilous maketh a port pleasant,” and Mis3 
Carey’s new heroine, after the vicissitudes which fill 
the book, is happily married to the soldier-lover who is to 
take her to India. She was “ rather a dangerous young 
woman . . . for when she liked people she could not 

help making herself pleasant to them.” Sometimes her 
aunt discussed the matter with her, “ and then there were 
ructions.” There is a good deal about the South African 
War from the point of view of the people at home who are 
“ waiting for news.” (Macmillan. Os.) 

TnE Little Shepherd of 

Kingdom Come. By Jons Fox, Jun. 

An American story opening among the pastoral scenes 
of the “Lowland Bluegrass,” and proceeding, alter the 
manner of American fiction, to Lexington and the Civil 
War. Amid the clash of arms we find tho thread of a 
love interest, and the book is dedicated to “ Currie Duke, 
daughter of the chief among Morgan’s men.” There are 
eight illustrations. (Constable. 6s.) 

Petronilla Herovek. By TJ. L. Siiherrad. 

A domestic story, with such relief from its attractive 
domesticity as may be derived from the fact that 
one of the characters is a mysterious woodman who tells 
Petronilla, at their first meeting, that he is Beelzebub, 
Prince of the Devils—“ come and see me when you dare.” 
But turning the pages we find chapters beginning 
“ Mrs. Wopling was tidying up,” or “ Mr. Quintrail had 
a bad cold,” or “ The Stidstones were sitting down to 
tea.” And on the last page it becomes evident that tho 
heroine is to marry Beelzebub. (Constable. 6s.) 


Unto TnE Third Generation. By M. P. Shiel. 

A sensational novel by the author of “ The Purple 
Cloud.” The plot turns on the reputed fortune of a 
Colonel Denman, who returned from India as a nabob in 
1809. On page 6 we have a reproduction of the cypher, 
and later on a picture of the key which was to solve the 
mvstery of the Abbey vaults. In the third generation 
there are somo thorough-going villains at work, and 
Mr. Shiel succeeds in sustaining the reader’s interest, 
while, this time, he is content with a single planet for the 
background of his story. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

The Island of Sorrow. By George Gilbert. 

An Irish historical novel, dealing with the years 1797- 
1S08. The hero is Robert Emmet, and the story deals 
with his love affair and the rebellion which ended in his 
execution. “The death of this boy,” says the author, 
“ deserving as maybe it was, has brought a most bitter 
punishment, for, instead of being known as a silly, pre¬ 
tending, grandiloquent youth, the name of Robert Emmet, 
for all times, is revered as a martyr among our country’s 
enemies.” An interesting book, carefully worked out. 
(Long. 6s.) 

The Master of Gray. By H. C. Bailey. 

A romance of Tudor times by the author of “ My Lady 
of Orange.” Among the characters are Burleigh, Walsing- 
ham, and Queen Elizabeth, who exclaims “ God’s passion 
man ! Will you play with me ? ” thumps the table with 
her clenched fist, and then proceeds to bandy Latin 
quotations with the hero. Later on we meet the Earl of 
Bothwell and other familiar figures of the time. The 
story is brisk and well written despite its somewhat 
conventional setting. (Longmans. Gs.) 

The Tenant of the Grange. By Morice Gerard. 

A romance of modern life opening in “the meat 
sumptuous and expensive of all the fashionable restaurants 
of London,” where we find a baronet and a King’s counsel 
dining together in an apartment “ replete with all the 
luxury and refinement of tho decorator s and upholsterers 
art.” The action moves to a Devonshire village, and the 
plot turns on a conspiracy in which the baronet became 
involved. A sensational story with a strong “love 
interest.” (Cassell. Gs.) 


The Woman's View. By Herbert Flowerdew. 


“A novel about marriage” by the author of A 
Celibate’s Wife.” The first chapter introduces us to 
“ the Airds of Middleholme,” a family whose baronetcy 
dated from the third George. “ The women of the family, 
accepting the decision of the ages that woman should be 
the creature of fate rather than its master, proposed 
nothing for themselves.” The hero is the young Sir 
Philip, whose uncle the Canon is engaged upon an epic 
“ somewhat in the style of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but with a 
grander theme." A long and serious novel of the English 
upper class. (Richards. Gs.) 


We have also received: “ When I was Czar,” by A. W. 
Marchmont (Ward, Lock); “Jarl the Neatherd,” by 
H. Escott Inman (Ward, Lock); “ The Yellow Crayon, 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, Lock); “That last 
Miss Blount,” by Roy Homiman (Unwin); “ The Souters 
Lamp,” by Hector Macgregor (Olipbant); “ Dwellers m 
the Hills,” by Melville D. Post (Putnam’s); “ The Witch 
Maid,” by L. T. Meade (Nisbet); “ Wanderer and King, 
by 0. V. Caine (Nisbet); “ The Pikemen," by Dr. S. R. 
Keightlev (Hutchinson) ; “ The House of Sin, by 

Marcello Tinayre (Maclaren); “The Stolen Emperor, by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser (Long). 
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Fact and Fiction. 

The dispute between fact and fiction is an old one, and 
not by any means likely to bo settled in a world so human 
as ours. To a good many of us, indeed, so far as literature 
is concerned—and we say it without any slackening of 
moral bonds—the difference between the two is 01 no 
importance. In the interpretation of character the literal 
acceptance of a fact has often led the inexperienced or the 
andisceming to the falsest of conclusions. The novelist 
of any experience knows this; the biographer, on the 
other hand, sometimes from a mistaken sense of duty, too 
often records the unessential for the purpose of con¬ 
structing a theory or defending an unintelligent proposition. 
Facts in themselves are barren things enough; only by 
interpretation do they put on honest faces. Yet there are 
thousands of people in these islands who have a passion 
for facts as facts which leads them into the howling 
•wilderness. They are the people who love the now rare 
and foolish footnote to a novel, “ This is a fact,” or who 
wish to know precisely where a picture was painted in 
order that they may compare it with a photograph. They 
deny to the human intelligence the right to adapt beauty 
to its own ends and to add to its essentials a richer 
and more stimulating beauty. Fiction, indeed, if it be 
fiction of the highest, is fact, and there would be an end 
of the whole matter if people could only get away from 
muddle-headed definitions. 

We are reminded of the necessity to reassert this attitude 
by the very welcome republication of Robert Stephen 
Hawker’s “ Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall ” 
(Lane). Hawker was primarily a poet, and a romantic 
poet; he lived in a county full of romance, and in a 
part of that county remote enough in his day to nourish 
romance with abundant kindliness. And when he needed 
money—not, it would appear, on any direct artistic 
impulse—he wrote, for various periodicals, the prose 
papers contained in this volume. Now, Hawker always 
worked upon a basis of actual fact, or at any rate local 
legendary fact; when he took upon himself to embellish, 
his embellishment was all in the picture—characteristic 
work which merely added the comment of an imagination 
Bteeped in the material in which it worked. That is how 
truth has often been arrived at after the cautious cogita¬ 
tions of pedantic commentators have completely failed; 
that is how truth will be arrived at in a thousand 
instances which are now buried in the undiscovered 
past or shall become vital in an unsuspected future. 
The art of fiction should be, and indeed is, one of the 
keys to the innermost chamber of truth. 

Hawker was an instance, and a very happy instance, of 
the inventor who illuminated by means perfectly legiti¬ 
mate. Mr. C. E. Byles, the writer of the introduction to 
these sketches, says : “ There is an element of fiction in 

Hawker’s biographical studies. He never let facts, or the 
absence of them, stand in the way of his imagination, and 
be had a Chattertonian habit of passing off compositions 
of his own as ancient manuscripts.” We rather distrust 
the phrase “ passing off,” because nothing whatever was 


at stake; but it may be allowed to pass, if only as an 
instance of the narrow groove into which even a sympa¬ 
thetic reader may fall. But there arose from this innocent 
inventiveness another difficulty which is delightfully 
characteristic and human. Hawker was never tired of 
complaining that legends invented by himself were re¬ 
garded as authentic, and therefore free to all the world. 
They were regarded as authentic because they had the 
true traditional touch, because they were not so much 
evolved by Hawker as drawn in from the atmosphere 
about him and precipitated into form. That is just how 
scores of accepted legends have come into being, and one 
may often trace the influence of an individual mind in the 
particular cast which they take. You shall hear the same 
legend of a countryside related by two men of different 
outlook and temperament, and in pach case the thing will 
take on a different light and be subject to a different 
interpretation. And no living soul will be able to decide 
between these versions, for in both is truth. 

We must not, of course, be understood to imply that a 
biographer has any right to invent; but in the instances 
where Hawker invented he was not so much writing strict 
biography as presenting a type or a period through a 
single individuality. Does it in the least matter whether 
the fragments in “ Daniel Gumb’s Rock,” quoted by 
Hawker as from a MS. in Gumb’s handwriting, were really 
Bet down by that majestic hewer of stone? We think not. 
For here Hawker was presenting a type which appealed 
to his imagination, a typo which he understood. Take an 
instance. On the leaves of an old account book Hawker 
says that he found a statement by Daniel Gumb that 
one day, at high noon, as he was working on the moor, 
he became aware of a stranger standing on the turf above 
him. “ He was dressed like an old picture ... in 
the windows of St. Neot’s Church, in a long brown 
garment, with a girdle; and his head was uncovered and 
grizzled with long hair.” When the stranger spoke he 
“ sounded his words like a psalm,” and said: “ Fear 
nothing. The happiest man in all the earth is ho that wins 
his daily bread by his daily sweat, if he will but fear God 
and do no man wrong.” And when Daniel was about to 
ask his name the stranger was gone, ‘‘and that clear out 
of my sight, on the bare moor suddenly.” There is a 
piece of allegory perfect in its place, full of dignity and 
gentleness, of strength and beauty. And if Hawker 
invented it, it was in a cause of profounder import than 
that of mere textual truth. 

Take, again, his stories of wreckers and smugglers and 
shipwrecks. How far his imagination aided him it would 
be impossible to say, but it is very possible and right to 
6ay that he has set down nothing which is not outdone in 
records accepted as simple fact. There is one story of a 
man who searches for days for the body of a drowned 
brother which is touched with an indescribable pathos. 
His one idea was to snatch the dead from the shifting sea 
that he might lay him in the quiet and homely earth. 
Hawker’s narrative of the final recovery of the body is like 
a bit of tragic life so set before us that there is no escape 
from strong emotion. 

It matters very little, then, whether fact and fiction 
change places so long as each is human and interpretive. 
To arrange, to co-ordinate, to evolve some kind of order 
out of materials apparently adrift, is the art of fiction, just 
as it should be the art of life. We go to romance, as 
Stevenson said, to escape from ourselves and the annoying 
trifles that maim existence, but we go to it also for the 
mere delight of seeing ordered happenings shining in the 
guise of the unexpected. We see in a book what we 
should by no means see in our own lives; even the 
detachment of the artist is hardly ever applied to himself. 
That is why autobiography is so delightful and so 
misleading. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that there can be no 
divorce between fiction and fact; they are interdependent, 
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dwellers in the same house. We have no doubt that 
when Hawker invented an incident to illustrate his little 
biographies he provided better material, truer to the heart 
of his subject, tnan he could have discovered by rummag¬ 
ing through half the annals of the county. He had wide 
sympathy and wide knowledge, and an imagination which 
fused the two into the stuff of which literature, and 
therefore life, is made. 


Imitative Art. 

In- the press and confusion of modern literary tendencies 
there is, perhaps, no token of esteem more persistently 
sought after than the term “ originality.” You may deny 
to a modern author any artistic gift whatsoever and he 
will thank you if you make but this solitary concession. 
It is the gift of gifts, and it is the one, moreover, that 
appeals most directly to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
And because of this, on the whole, wise and just estimate 
we find year after year young English authors rolling, 
like wild asses in the desert, before a confused but 
admiring public. Watch him kick—he must be strong, 
they seem to say. And so, rolling and raging they 
follow each other, buoyed up by the proud consciousness 
that nobody has cut capers quite like that ever before. 

We say that they are strong and healthy, and they go 
on being strong and healthy, and it is only the despised 
■devil who dares to question—Is it Art? Whether these 
tameless aspirants for the honours of originality have or 
have not anything to do with Art, it is occasionally 
interesting to turn aside from them and glance at the 
work of those whose proudest boast it is that they are not 
original at all. One thinks of Virgil rendering faithfully 
the hexameters of Homer, indifferent to the fact that to 
none had been more freely granted the magic of language 
than to him. One thinks of Racine steadfastly groping 
after the soul of Euripides, unconscious that he himself is 
bringing to art a new dignity and a new tenderness. 
There have been many such, and even to-day there is a 
little group of modern writers who have little enough to 
do with the mental exactitudes of Paris and of London. 

About two years ago there wa3 done into English of a 
singular and exquisite precision—English daintily chiselled 
but of a deceptive durability—a little volume of Marcel 
Sehwob’s “Mimes,” by A. Lenalie (Portland, Maine: 
Mosher). Everybody knows that M. Schwob is a sensitive 
appreciator of the exotic productions of ultra-modern 
Parisians, that he has written stories that suggest some¬ 
thing of the haunting obsession of de Lisle Adam and 
Maeterlinck, that he has translated “ Hamlet ” and is study¬ 
ing “ Argot,” but in this little volume of “ Mimes ” there is 
nothing whatever to suggest any such varied preoccupa¬ 
tions. Frankly, these “ Mimes ” arc impressions flashed 
into modern life from the island of Cos as it was in the 
third century B.c. For at that time there was living a 
certain Herondas who spoke easily of simple things, of the 
babble of women and the lashing of slaves, of flirtations 
and bargains, and all the whatnot of ordinary life. 
Assuredly it may be claimed for him, as has been claimed 
for Apuleius, though for slightly different reasons, that he 
would have been “ as intimately at home in the nineteenth 
century as in his own.” 

The general reader is more or less familiar with the 
fragments of the “ Mimes ” of Herondas because John 
Addington Symonds included a translation of the first six 
of them in the second volume of his “ Studies of the 
Greek Poets.” M. Pierre Quillard has translated what has 
come down to us of the “ Mimes,” and has given us in 
addition “ Deux Fragments de Phoenix de Kolophon.” It 
is into this vivid, living atmosphere of the “ dead ” past 
that M. Schwob conduce» us. “ It is,” said Robert Louis 
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Stevenson in a letter quoted in Miss Lenalie’s “ Foreword,’ 
“ a graceful book, essentially graceful, with its haunting, 
agreeable melancholy, its pleasing savour of antiquity. . . 
So here with these exquisite pieces, the xvnth, xvinth, 
and lvth of the present collection. You will perhaps 
never excel them; I should think the ‘ Hermes ’ never.” 
Before glancing at the “ Hermes ” of M. Schwob let us revert 
for a moment to that dialogue of Lucian in which Charon 
marshals the dead upon the shore of the Styx, and tells 
them that each must cross naked, bare of pride and avarice 
even as they are bereft of jewels and garments. Lucian 
was a mocker of the gods, but he made those desolate 
shades of humanity very real. No less real and infinitely 
more terrible are the phantoms of M. Schwob as they 
approach the supreme consolation which is not the Styx but 
Lethe. Here, too, the individual casts aside the treasured 
barriers of life :— 

Harlots press close against virgins, murderers against 
philosophers, mothers against those tliat refused to bear 
children, and priests against perjurers. For they repent 
them of their sins, were they those of the imagination or of 
the deed. And having never l>een free upon earth, since 
they were there trammelled by customs and laws, or their 
own beliefs, they fear isolation and cling to each other for 
help. She that slept naked in the tiled chambers among the 
men is consoling a young girl who died before her nuptial 
evo—yet dreaming imperiously of her love. One that was 
wont to murder on highways, his face grimed with ashes ami 
soot, places his hand on the brow of a thinker who wished to 
regenerate the world and preached death. The woman who 
loved her children and suffered through them buries her 
face in the bosom of an hetaira who, by intent, was without 
issue. The long-robed man that was persuaded ho believed 
in his God, and constrained himself to kneel often, now weeps 
on the shoulder of a cynic who broke every law of the flesh 
and spirit before the eyes of the world. So sustains the one 
the other along the route, journeying under the yoke of 
memory. 

This is perhaps the only one of the “ Mimes ” in which 
the sombre note predominates. Ordinarily there rues 
through these pages the gay badinage of the Greek and 
the careless acceptance of what the gods send. But there 
is, in spite of the exquisite surrender of bis art, a subtle 
line of demarcation between Herondas and this Parisian 
who understands him bo well. Glance for a moment at 
the fith Fragment of the Greek and listen to Bittinaas she 
scolds. She is jealous of the affections of her slave, and she 
considers the lash a remedy for infidelity. Angrily she 
babbles about her grievance and its cruel remedy, but in 
the end she weakens, and one feels that the comedy will be 
endlessly renewed. How different is “ L’Amoureuse " of 
M. Schwob. Here, too, is a woman enraged at the 
desertion of a slave ; here, too, is the union of two desires, 
the wish of the head to punish and the wish of the heart 
to pardon. But whereas the Greek threw into the situa¬ 
tion nothing but the coarse comedy of actuality, this 
modern Frenchman baa chosen to infuse into it a quite 
alien note. One need not say that this note is modern, 
for one finds it in the fragments of Sappho, bat it is one 
which brings out the compatriot of M. Louys rather thaa 
the interpreter of Herondas. For there comes from 
“ L’Amoureuse ” not the rough plaiut of Bittina, but as it 
were a sob of desire, acrid and elemental as the moan of 
the sea: “ Mandez-le a vos jeunes messagers, qu’on me 
le renvoie aussitot; je saurai le pnnir moi-meme: je )e 
unirai cruellement. Par les dieux irrites, je l’aime.” 
hat, indeed, is neither ancient nor modern, but there is 
in it a revelation of self-consciousness which is antagonistic 
to the whole spirit of the work of Herondas. 

But curiously enough, M. Schwob is in genuine sympathy 
with the one undercurrent of melancholy that was not 
only inherent in Herondas, but also in the Greek tempera¬ 
ment. There is a threat in the fragment called “The 
Go-Between ” which is marvellously typical of the Greet 
way of looking at life in spite of all their blithe courage- 
Gryllus, who incidentally bears an odd resemblance to the 
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‘‘Match-maker” of Russiail comedy, threatens Metricha, 
the young and virtuous matron, with the terrors of old age 
and with remorse for having missed the joy of life. And 
from another fragment of Herondas Mr. Symonds has 
translated for us this cry of Pagan despair which oven the 
worldly Horace knew so well: “ When you have reached 
your sixtieth year, 0 Gryllus, Gryllus, die and turn to dust, 
for the bend of life beyond that age is dark and comfort¬ 
less, the light of man’s vitality has then been blunted.” 

But there is in these French “ Mimes ” another source 
of melancholy, the mysterious anticipation of the future. 
In “ Le Milesiennes ” M. Schwob has told of the mirror of 
the future into which the Milesian Virgins glanced and 
then killed themselves from the fear of life. It is just 
this menace of life, utterly antagonistic as it is to tho 
Pagan philosophy, which is revealed in the Mime entitled 
“Les Trois Courses.” And if anything were wanted to 
heighten the charm of these flawless renderings of every¬ 
day Greek life it is these flashes of modernity that make 
of them not immortelles,-but living flowers redolent, in 
spite of the grey centuries, of the fragrance of the Island 
of Cos. 


The Little Poets. 

A cairn of slender volumes, such aB tliat before which the 
reviewer finds himself at this moment, leads to the 
suggestion that perhaps we have been wrong all the 
time; perhaps, instead of disdaining the multitudinous 
little poets for so many years and singling out for praise 
the rare and occasional great poet, we should rather have 
rebuked the great poet—for failing to keep within bounds 
—and have applauded the normal industry of these others. 

Which is better, the exception or the rule? Surely, in 
a grave and unambitious world, the rule. Yet in the 
matter of poetry all the eulogy has been the exception. 
The thing must bo looked to. 

After careful study of the very numerous volumes 
which have been accumulating these several weeks, we 
have to confess that the Little Poets to-day are not 
existing. They have all the virtues. A few years ago 
it was the fasnion to be wicked; and a few years hence 
i t will doubtless be the fashion to be wicked again; but 
just now butter would not melt in their mouths. With 
one exception—Mr. Louis Vintras. Mr. Vintras, author 
of “ The Silver Net ” (At the Unicorn) still has the old 
leaning towards night, Babylon, cynicism, and the regret¬ 
ful tombs. But he does not bore one; he is short and 
pointed. Thus:— 

Illusion. 

Tho friends throw rice and confetti, wave handkerchiefs, 
and hail 

Love’s triumph, as away the well-appointed brougham 
hies: 

The husband is a man of wealth, and old, and sad, and 
pale; 

Tho youthful brido has full red lips and mocking violet 
eyes. 

And here is the end of all:— 

Envoi. 

Let it linger, linger in your ear, 

What 1 have said : 

Let it linger, linger with you, dear, 

When I am dead. 

Thpse are tame efforts. 

From the same poetical Unicom comes a tiny leather- 
bound confection called “ Red Rose,” with no author’s 
name. What it means we know not, but it is very pretty. 
Isn’t this pretty ? — 

Wo rode forth into the dawn, 

All a-glitter and shine. 

Along tho sleepy streets, 

Past lodge and river and lawn. 
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And fields that good men till ; 

And out by tlio western gate 
I saw my little white Love 
Simpling upon a hill. 

Were the rhymes more frequent the poems would be 
prettier still. A third Unicorn poet is Mr. Thomas 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher is fluent and pictorial; but we find 
no line to haunt us, and wo object to his comparison 
of the eyes of his Gipsy maid with dark September 
plums. The poet is thinking only of the hue; but tho 
reader is bound to think also of the shape and size, and 
this is fatal. 

Perhaps the completest contrast to the singing fraternity 
of the Unicom that could he found is P.C. George H. 
Mitchell, author of “ Ballads in Blue ” (Jarrold and Sons), 
the profits of whose constabular carollings are destined for 
the Provincial Police Orphanage at Redhill. Mr. Mitchell 
has composed most of his poems when on lonely duty; 
but he is careful to forestall the obvious criticism. Think 
not—he writes— 

Think not because when in the street. 

At evening hour upon my l>oat, 

I love to court the muses, 

I fail to keep n keen look out 
For burglars who may 1)6 nljout. 

Or aught that law abuses. 

The verses are serious. 

The lost art of satire is represented in the present 
bundle by Mr. Valentine Brown of Oregon in “ The 
Chieftain.” Mr. Brown hits all round and dedicates the 
result to his infant son, Zenas Shelley. The most 
agreeable item, to the reviewer, is the literary satire, 
“Reputation, Great & Co., Publishers.” The name of 
the firm may not he considered too convincing, but 
there is no doubt as to the accuracy with which the 
poet exposes the ways of Barabbas. His hero having 
written a poem on soap, takes it to this House while a 
soap tmst is occupying public attention. The hook is 
accepted at once, in these words:— 

Ono hundred volumes we will publish now, 

And forty critics unto you will bow, 

And forty magazines will sing your praise, 

While papers subsidized will print your lays. 

One hundred thousand wo proclaim as sold 
Before the paper on tho press is rolled; 

The world will waken when the critics say, 

Fame's temple has a niche for you some day. 

Literary humour we have also in “ The Ivory Coffer ” of 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, who is his own publisher; 
a kindly volume of verse in simple ballad measure, 
packed with literary allusion. The author being a school¬ 
master appends footnotes that extend even to instruction 
in pronunciation. 

We find more literature in Prof. Hastie’s “ Oban 
Sonnets ” (Oliver and Boyd), a sonnet sequence describing 
a holiday at Oban in June. They are good sonnets albeit 
a little wearisome before the end. This gives the note:— 

Nature Poets. 

We dine, with frankest converse, true and kind, 

O’er happy Friends rejoice, the Sad bewail; 

And all let Natural l’ietv prevail, 

Nor stain with false indulgence, Body or Mind. 

Sweet Nature still controls ns; more refined 
Her tender sway, when Twilight flings her Veil 
Soft, mystic, o’er the Scene, and one far Sail 
Glints in the Bay, where breathos the Evening Wind. 

And still our Talk responsive, long doth roam 
With those who sang of Naturo here, true, plain; 

From Ossian’s sounding Song and haunting Strain, 
Scott’s Maid of Lorn, and Campbell’s Fathers’ Home: 

Here Wordsworth from the imprison’d eagle turns— 

But chief o’er all my Friend still praises Burns. 

In “Nature Poems” by Walter Leslie Wilmshurst 
(Brimley Johnson), we are disconcerted to find Mr. Thomas 
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Harvey described as “ the Master-Mayor of Wessex ” ; 
but the book is otherwise musical and discreet. Of 
"A Field of Folk,” by Isabella Howe Fiske, we need 
say little, since Mr. Badger, the publisher, spares us the 
trouble by reviewing the book himself in an accompanying 
leaflet. His carefully considered opinion is that “ each 
poem is in its own way a little gem. Its theme is always 
worth while, and its treatment delightfully unaffected. It 
is a book that will make many friends.” We may, how¬ 
ever, quote one of Miss Fiske’s very brief Father-Tabb-like 
jioems :— 

Xi cn u.s. 

A slow processional of hills 
Moves down the aisle of skv. 

Tin' church is tilled with stirring trees 
That watch the bride go by. 

Her wedding veil’s a haze of cloud ; 

The breeze, her Lohengrin : 

November is the groom whose charm 
Can Indian Bummer win. 

A somewhat similar English singer to Miss Fiske, but 
with more simple charm and lyric spontaneity, is Miss 
Winifred Rose Carey, author of “ The Lay of Swanhild 
the Fair and Other Poems ” (Edinburgh Press). Some of 
the short lyrics at the end of the hook are happy; 
happy, we mean, in technique rather than in matter. 
Miss Carey, indeed, has a too wistful Muse. 

A daring effort in landscape painting comes from 
America, in “ Voices and Visions ” by Edgar Fawcett 
(Eveleigh Nash). Indeed, we may perhaps look upon it 
as the harbinger of a new school of pictorial poetry. 
Hitherto poets have been content to describe either the 
real thing or to create the scenery of a land of romance, 
in which, however, the imagination follows more or less 
conventional lines. Mr. Fawcett, who is for the mo3t 
part a good poet, goes further, and devises a scene that 
is little short of mad, a prospect lit by three chromatic 
moors: — 


Landscape in some other Planet. 

While gloaming spills erelong its noiseless damps 
On sweeps of ebon grass by faint wind stirred, 

And lo, through yonder thicket softly tramps 

A monstrous mild-eyed thing, half beast, half bird. 

In glooms of heaven, while day still eastward dies. 

The dim discs of strange alien stars are seen, 

And now—ah, look !—north, south, and west uprise 
Three mighty moons, two violet and one green! 

In “ Verses ” of Walter Casselton (Grant Richards) are the 
customary quatrains in the manner of Omar Khayyam, 
without which none of the Little Poets have been quite 
complete for these ten years. Here are two stanzas :— 

Alt well, a truce to all such questioning deep! 

Yet would I lay me in my last, long sleep 
Where flower and river that I loved so well 
Over my slumbers tender watch may keep; 

Assured that waking-- if I wake— I'll find, 

Despite the flouts of sage and Sufi blind, 

The Tower that formed us of such wayward stuff, 

No harsh Task-master, but a Father kind. 

We leave the best, or at any rate the besLhumoured, 
until the end. In the most part the authors of such 
little books as lie before us are serious ; their hands 
are on their hearts; they know life and sigh. But our 
“ whipper-in,” to use a phrase that he might himself 
choose, Mr. Alfred Cochrane, is gay, debonair, witty. 
His “ Collected Verses ” (Longmans) is a very pleasant 
book, with a smile on every page and a very pretty 
philosopy of life, Horatian and urbane, between the lines. 
Both technically and intellectually, Mr. Cochrane is of 
the school of Praed, Locker and Mr. Dobson. It is 
difficult to quote but one piece from so many, and all so 


agreeable and deft, but we have done so, choosing, after 
much thought, some stanzas from the first: — 

This little book that starts to wend 
Lonely across Oblivion’s wastes. 

May somewhere chance to find a friend 
With kindred sympathies and tastes. 

Some friend, unknown, who thinks with me, 

One who aspires where I aspire, 

One who agrees where I agree, 

One who admires what I admire. 

The country life, serene and sweet, 

A respite from the dust of town, 

The straggling, red-roofed village street, 

The wind that pipes across the down. 

Rose gardens, wet with morning dews, 

And April blackbirds in the lane, 

Grey churches, hid among the yews, 

With saints and shields upon the pane. 

Then the old customs lingering still. 

Amid the world’s untrodden nooks, 

Old faiths, old fashions, if you will, 

Old prints, old bindings, and old books. 

Mr. Cochrane sings of cricket, as well as any have done, 
in the cultured classical spectator-ab-extra way; and of 
golf too. Altogether a very good companion. 

And so we bid the Little Poets farewell until their 
innings comes again. Perhaps, after all, we were wrong: 
perhaps the exception is better than the rule. 


Paris Letter. 


{From our French Correspondent .) 

When one closes M. Michaut’s ponderous and pedantic 
tome on Sainte-Beuve, one is struck by the contrast 
between the critic’s value of the work upon which his 
fame rests, and his value of the work of those he so 
bitterly envied, and posterity’s value of both. M. Michaut’s 
excessive concern is the psychological and religious evolu¬ 
tions of liis subject, with the result that this side of Sainte- 
Beuve suffers greatly from over-treatment. He is the 
traditional inexorable pedant without a sense of humour 
or a flash of wit, who cannot permit his unfortunate 
subject to assist at his mother’s funeral without informing 
us gravely that his behaviour on the occasion was “ filial,” 
and that “ little hot tears reddened his eyelids without 
falling.” Does M. Michaut suppose that illustrious men 
usually play billiards, like Byron, while their mothers are 
being buried, and that indications of tears in the circum¬ 
stances are to be noted as of psychological import ? But 
as well ask that the pedant shall be bora over again 
as expect him not to overwork a subject and bury the 
individual under an accumulation of dusty detail and 
pitiless quotation. The very form of the hook “ Sainte- 
Beuve avant les Lundis ” is forbidding, too large, too long, 
too heavy, and the title suggests a humorous sub-title— 
“ the Sundays of Sainte-Beuve.” They were not gay, these 
Sundays of the illustrious critic, hut implied much anxiety, 
much labour, bitter deceptions, and thwarted ambition. 
M. Michaut, in his quality of strait-laced pedant, thinks 
fit to ignore or glide over the base and scandalous side of 
Sainte-Beuve’s life, and even his notorious passion for 
Victor Hugo’s wife is only hinted at. True, the book 
purports to be solely a study of the man’s intellectual 
phases, but can we separate the intellectual man from the 
beast? A study of the one, to be of value, carries with it 
honest recognition of the other. On the other hand, he is 
fully alive to the other defects of character of a man whose 
single quality seems to have been his probity and dis¬ 
interestedness as a writer. “ Wavering to inconstancy, 
and still worse to versatility,” he writes, “ unstable to 
desertion and even at times to treachery, Sainte-Beuve 
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never prided himself on a silly fidelity to man, or schools, 
or parties, or even to ideas .... but his was an 
eminently open and receptive mind, his soul espoused 
the illustrious souls it encountered, his admiring and 
comprehensive nature dilated to welcome the doctrines 
preached by a seductive or imperious voice.” This is 
the secret of the charm and value of Sainte-Beuve’s 
writings on men and books. He understood them. Critical 
work to-day is being done on all sides much more pre¬ 
tentious, more literary perhaps, more striking and more 
detailed, but it is doubtful if any will ever hold such 
place in a country’s literature as Sainte-Beuve’s “ Portraits ” 
and “ Lundis,” for no critic ever had such a wide and 
wavering sympathy as his or such a knack of getting at 
the heart of a book or a nature in a few lines as he had. 
For he brought to his task the one thing not often brought 
to the critic’s task—genius, and this fact confronts us with 
the contrast I referred to above. Sainte-Beuve was heart¬ 
broken and embittered because of his sorry failure as a 
novelist and a poet, and even his most ambitious under¬ 
taking, “ Port Royal,” is only a prelude to the immortal 
“ Lundis.” In contemplation of the creative work of his 
great contemporaries, his soul was filled with envy and 
despair, and to-day his “Lundis” are fresher, younger, 
far more widely read than any of the swollen prose 
of the great Romantics. But a critic of the stamp of 
Sainte-Beuve is, like the poet, bom and not fashioned 
by training or environment. Else how explain a youth 
of twenty-three, when all the world was being dazzled 
by the meteor flashed into the world of letters, who 
could write such lines: “ Above all, let M. Hugo 
beware of the success of his force: let him learn in 
the hours of meditation to wait leisurely for his own 
dreams, letting them come and giving himself up to 
them rather than rush precipitously after them; in the 
hour of production let him ever trust to the simple 
impressions he would render, contemplating them long 
before reproducing them, and more than once interrupting 
bis work to contemplate them once more; instead of 
exhausting his colours at each stroke, let him approach 
bis ideal by degrees, and consent, if necessary, to rest 
below it rather than surpass it, which is the very worst 
way of missing it.” Here for twenty-three is a singular 
maturity of judgment, counsel and expression. This is 
bow he defines the critical spirit: “ as a great and limpid 
river, winding and unrolling round works and poetry as 
round the rocks, fortresses, hillsides spread with vine¬ 
yards, and leafy valleys that border its banks. While 
each object in the landscape remains fixed in its place and 
troubles little about the others, the river goes from one 
to the other, washing them without injuring them, bathing 
them in its clear and flowing water, understanding them 
and reflecting them, and the curious traveller has but to 
embark upon its waters to follow without effort the 
changing spectacle.” Beside this metaphorical and placid 
definition may be placed one written in embittered 
maturity : “ Amongst those who undertake criticism and 
make a name in it, there is, or at least there has been, a 
secret thought, a design of another order and another bear¬ 
ing. Criticism is for them a prelude or an aim, a sort of 
essay, or a makeshift. Young, we dream of literary glory, 
under its moet brilliant, most ideal, most poetic form; we 
strive after lyric or dramatic success, we propose to achieve 
real laurels and triumph in the Capitol. But deceptions, 
trials of the career, the shortcomings of talent waylay us, 
we weary of it, and if we have a real love of letters and a 
solid instruction then at that moment we are ripe in a 
general sense to undertake criticism. It is a resource and a 
consolation and we find rescue in the shipwreck.” Sainte- 
Benve found much more in it than many of the proud 
creators who prematurely gather their laurels and the 
much-envied triumph in the Capitol. He solidly planted 
himself by this makeshift on a pedestal which shows no 
sign of toppling down. But he was the incurable victim 


of his immense disappointment and could take no pleasure 
even in this predominance. 

When all he might hope to achieve in life and letters 
came to him, he sadly writes : “ One of life’s mournful 
moments is when we feel that we have reached all we 
may hope for, when we have acquired all we may 
reasonably pretend to. I am there. I have obtained far 
more than destiny at first promised, and at the same time 
I feel how little that much is. The future promises me 
nothing more; I expect nothing more from ambition or 
happiness. I do not feel myself called to any useful 
vocation, and the chimera of public weal does not sustain 
me. My mind is balanced enough to understand that I 
have not the right to be discontented, and yet my heart is 
too large for me to feel it full. This state of sadness 
would be that of the Bage’s if there did not glide into it 
many bitternesses of regret, many twinges of desire, many 
throbbing irritations, and if the misery of our nature was 
not at the bottom of it.” The ideal he set himself to 
attain was a pleasant and sensible one, if marred by a 
debauchee’s unsleeping grossness : “I sought to arrange 
my existence with quietness and dignity: to write from 
time to time agreeable things, read agreeable and serious 
matter, but above all without writing too much, keeping my 
mind for daily relations, and giving more to intimacy than 
to the public, enjoying with moderation in a mild commerce 
of intelligence and sentiment, the last of youth.” Alas, 
the man’s work is all that is good of him. 

H. L. 


Impressions. 

A Citizen. 

Out of the past his life comes to me rounded and complete, 
and I pause to offer my tribute. 

A little in fear of him I always stood, for he was the 
head of the family, an Olympian, masterful, holding the 
keys, and, in a child’s eyes, wrapped in a mantle of 
aloofness that within his own doors was rarely discarded. 
Often I wondered how his friends dared joke with him, 
and when I heard a grey-beard address him as “old 
fellow ” the familiarity of it astounded me. He was the 
omniscient figure who swept from the house to the minute 
in the morning, and the moment of his return was the 
beginning of the evening: his departure and home-coming 
changed the atmosphere of the day. When he rose in 
the morning the sound of his movements was the call 
for the household; when he closed his book at night, and 
frowned at the clock, it was bed-time for all. He never 
doubted that the master of a house was an autocrat: 
we never dreamed of doubting it. Vigorous in his 
movements, quick-tempered, generous, neither saint nor 
sinner, methodical, honest ana open as a child, well liked, 
arrogant, emotional at times, hasty, popular, just, some¬ 
thing of a hero-worshipper (he reverenced Gladstone), he 
stands out now firm-set, clean-featured—a man. 

His life, I see it full-circle, was governed and directed by 
duty. Pleasure might enter into it, and he enjoyed all 
the good things of the world; but that clock-work life 
was pointed and timed to serve his family, his business, 
his place of worship, and the Radical cause. Personal 
indulgence, the gratification of whims, were not part of 
his system, which was to train himself and others to 
efficiency in the duties of citizenship. After an arduous 
day’s work he would teach his children drawing, and on 
another evening would attend a French class with his 
elder daughters. Between forty and fifty he was awarded 
certificates for proficiency in logic and political economy. 
With no gusto for reading, but in search of information, 
he would plod sternly through pages of some weighty 
book at night, making notes, ana furtively yawning. A 
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month of leisure time he would give to the preparation of 
a paper on “ The School Board ” or “ Our Indian Empire,” 
and read it aloud clearly and emphatically at the Institute 
attached to the chapel, where he stood an impregnable 
rock to ministers who filed through the years, leaning on 
him and loving him. And on Sunday afternoons he read a 
chapter from the Bible with his children, and listened, 
alert for errors, while they repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud in turn. Morning or evening, when he was in 
health, he never missed a service at the chapel whose 
business affairs he governed. There he was married, from 
thence he was carried to his rest. 

His business career was orderly and progressive as his 
private life. He began in some obscure position at 
sixteen; he worked his way to the highest place; he 
started for himself with the goodwill and the firm 
support of all his acquaintances; and, after many years, 
he retired, having provided for those who were still 
dependent upon him. He never failed to record his vote 
at an election, either for local or imperial politics; he used 
his power and influence for the public good, and, refusing 
to enter Parliament, served his cause well and faithfully 
as President of the district political association. Through 
all he supported a large family, doing for each his utmost, 
insisting always on the paramount place of true education 
in the individual life. 

When I see the zest for pleasure that marks these days, 
the refusal to accept responsibilities, and the petulant 
protest against irksome tasks, I think of the unindulgent, 
altruistic life of this good citizen, and I am amazed—and 
humbled. 

It is good to know that in his latter years Nature was 
kind, not letting him realise that his active brain 
hesitated to perform the tasks he set and demanded. 
He declined gradually, softening and sweetening as he 
declined. The mastery passed, and he took on again 
something of the wonder and receptivity of a child. He 
liked to sit in cathedrals, awed and soothed by their 
vastness, and to listen to simple music. And hope kept 
him close company to the end. The morrow was always 
to find him back once more in his purposeful life. The 
night before he died, when one asked him with foolish 
fondness how he fared, and bent to hear the faint answer, 
it came thus: “ Much better.” 

His works follow him : his example endures. 


Drama. 

Transatlantics. 

I am a little disposed to protest against the wholesale 
importation of New York dramatic successes into London. 
One has already, perhaps, had enough during the last few 
years of novels which have come across the seas with the 
halo of the greatest circulation on record about their heads, 
and have proved after all to be no better than the home¬ 
made article. This is not insularity. Art is art, and 
literature is literature, and a masterpiece, or, for the 
matter of that, even a work of decent literary or artistic 
ambitions, would be welcome, did it come from Johannes¬ 
burg or Timbuctoo. But I am talking of commercial 
fiction and the commercial drama; and these, I venture to 
think, either this country or the United States is able to 
turn out in quite sufficient quantities for its own consump¬ 
tion. So far as the drama is concerned, it is to be observed 
that an alien play always starts with a slight initial 
drawback, at any rate if it professes to base itself upon a 
representation of modern life. This arises from the effort 
of mental adjustment which is required in order to feel 
oneself at home in a social atmosphere other than that of 
use and wont. Such an effort one naturally dislikes to be 
called upon to make, except for an adequate reward; one 
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will do it for a Sudermann or a Capus, but hardly for a 
Clyde Fitch. The difficulty is the greater where the 
foreign atmosphere is so comparatively slightly differen¬ 
tiated from one’s own as is that of New York from that of 
London; for then the play is apt to give the impression 
less of a true representation of the unfamiliar than of a 
misrepresentation of the familiar. And finally, where the 
actors are native and the play is not, one may be quite 
sure that they will perform the feat of adaptation even 
less completely and less successfully than the audience. 

These remarks are, of course, suggested by the occur¬ 
rence at the Comedy Theatre of “ The Climbers,” which 
is described on the play-bill as “ a play of New Y'ork 
life,” by Mr. Clyde Fitch. Mr. Clyde Fitch is, I believe, 
best known as the author of an American version of 
that eternal “Sapho,” which one French actress after 
another insisted upon so in the summer. “ The Climbers ” 
is all very well, but I cannot think that it in any way 
stands out of the ruck of those commercial plays which, 
as I suggest, hardly justify the exportation. Neither its 
psychology nor its handling gives it any special distinction. 
Its great weakness lies in an apparent incapacity to make 
up its mind whether it i3 going to be a social satire or a 
melodrama, and the confusion of manners which results 
may be measured by the fact that the two principal female 
parts are played respectively by Miss Lily Hanbury and 
Miss Lottie Venne. Now Miss Lottie Venne is always 
entertaining, and one is glad to see Miss Hanbury, with 
her effective personality and her artistic restraint, back 
upon the London stage, but it cannot be denied that the 
histrionic styles of the two ladies mix precisely like oil 
and vinegar. Certainly the play opens in a vein of rather 
broad satire. “ We are all climbers of some sort in this 
world ” is its motto, and the climbers for whom Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s scourge is particularly intended are those who climb 
socially. The first scene, with its picture of the worldly 
family just back from the funeral of the husband and father, 
and anxious as to its success as a social function and as to 
the means at their disposal to realise their social ambitions 
for the future, although perhaps a somewhat crude 
caricature, is distinctly amusing; and so is the sale to 
sympathising callers of the Paris dresses, rendered unusable 
by mourning, which follows. Subsequently there is a 
“cake-walk,” which I suppose we must take it from Mr. 
Clyde Fitch is a possible episode in New York drawing 
rooms of no very special refinement. But in tbo i«.. a 
this element vanishes from the play at a compani .v , 
early stage, and we are launched upon an emotional n- 
drama which does not seem to raise any issues either nov 
in themselves or exceptionally characteristic of New York 
as distinct from other centres of modem civilisation. Mr. 
Richard Sterling is a lawyer of considerable intellectual 
gifts and weak moral character. He speculates, first with 
his own money, then with his wife’s. Ultimately he goes 
beyond the limit of honest dealing, even as it is under¬ 
stood in ’cute business communities. lie makes free with 
securities entrusted to him as a lawyer, loses again, and is 
brought to the crisis of ruin and discovery by those he 
has defrauded. You are asked to sympathise, firstly with 
Mrs. Sterling, who, having loved her husband sincerely, 
gradually sees through him and suffers accordingly; 
secondly, with the man himself, who at the last moment 
has the strength to take poison and so get out of the way 
of the lives he has disgraced; and thirdly, with Mr. 
Edward Warden, who does his best, atone time to retrieve, 
at another to shield the wrong-deer, out of a friendship 
from boyhood with him and a secret passion for his wife. 
The emotional situation, one sees, is somewhat more 
familiar than the social environment in which it is set, 
and whether you suppose it to arise in New York, or in 
London, or in Paris, it is surely typical of the boards 
rather than of life. 

I do not know how far “ The Climbers ” may fairly be 
taken to represent the dramatic ideals of America. It has 
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some rough power about it, but, even if the difficulties of 
atmosphere were more completely overcome than they are 
at the Comedy, and even if the acting, which would not 
be impossible, were screwed up a peg, I doubt if it 
would ever seem much out of the common in London. 
Probably there are good plays, and good novols too, 
written in America; yet, for some reason, which may or 
may not be connected with the thorny subject of inter¬ 
national copyright, it generally seems to be the second-rate 
ones that drift over here. I am told that the greatest 
recent theatrical success in New York has been the 
J apanese play by Mr. David Belasco, which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree lias promised to produce after “ Richard II.” 
Probably, however, the merits of this will prove to be 
chiefly on the side of spectacle. 

E. K. Ciumiieus. 


Art. 

Painter and King. 

Osce Blackfriars was the painters’ quarter. To-day I 
stood in that windy corner of London, and, turning from 
sky and river, looked at modem Blackfriars. I recalled 
those hnes of Ben Jonson’s :— 

. . . And thence into Blackfriars, 

Visit the painters, where you may see pictures, 

And note the proporest limbs, and how to make them, 

and saw in imagination the house where Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck lived and died. 

To Blackfriars, Van Dyck, thirty-two years of age, in 
the high summer of his fame, came to revolutionise the art 
of painting in England, and to leave behind him, the work 
of seven years, an unrivalled heritage of splendour. He 
painted Charles I. thirty-six times, Henrietta Maria 
twenty-five times. Nine portraits he made of the Earl of 
Strafford, seven of the Earl of Arundel, and the castles 
and mansions of England, it is said, contain three 
hundred portraits of tne aristocrats of those days who 
flocked to his lordly house in Blackfriars. He settled 
in England by the wish of Charles I., and who can say 
how far the sentiment, that still throws its glamour about 
the Stuart cause, was due to the melancholy grace of his 
portraits of his royal master. The house in the Black 
Friars, looking over the Thames, was the gift of Charles, 
together with a pension of £200 a year, a summer 
residence at Eltnam, and knighthood conferred at 
St. James’s Palace in 1632. History records no dissen¬ 
sions between the king of aristocrats and this autocrat 
among painters, who lived princelike, lavishly spending 
his enormous earnings, and who, at the end of the day’s 
work, would press his sitters to dine with him, and regale 
them with a magnificence equal to any in England. Near 
to the house in Blackfriars (perhaps on that spot where 
to-day, leaning over the parapet of the embankment, your 
eyes are gladdened by the sight of the flowers in the roof- 
garden that the Thames firemen have made) Charles had 
a landing-stage built. Thither, when the King was 
bored or tired, or bothered by affairs of State, he would, 
slipping from the palace of Whitehall, take boat to Black- 
friars and spend the hours in happy, unconstrained talk 
with his friend the painter. That gray stretch of river 
from Whitehall to Blackfriars, the few steps from the 
landing-stage to the painter’s house, now gone and un¬ 
recorded, must ever be associated with the courtly figures 
of those two, Charles and Van Dyck, friends in their 
lives, ever to be associated, the twain touching the 
imaginations of men in their day as now, and leaving, 
each in his kind and degree, trails as of comets, 
the one pale and pathetic, the other glowing and 
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gathering light in the procession of the years. Charles 
was Charles, Van Dyck was Van Dyck. Wo see 
Charles through Van Dyck’s eyes, and I ask myself are 
these portraits of melancholy grace and sad dignity, as of 
oae who had lost the world and his soul too, so distin¬ 
guished, touched with a breeding so fine that it never 
obtrudes—are these essential Charles, or were these 
qualities inherent in Van Dyck’s temperament, illumin¬ 
ating the presentment of all to whom he attuned his 
sympathetic vision. I see those alluring qualities in his 
portrait of.Charlos V., in his portrait of the painter Snyders, 
in the Earl of Arundel, in Cesare Alessandro Scaglia, in 
Francois de Moncada, in his own portrait, in Italian noble¬ 
men, and in stout burgomasters of Antwerp. And yet it 
may he that this sad and civil figure of Charles that 
dominates the picture galleries of Europe, hinting pro¬ 
phetically his fate (we all see it after the event), was the 
essential Charles. Perhaps as some painters can never 
quite free themselves from the suggestion of a lurking 
likeness to one face in all the portraits they paint, the line 
of the lips, a look from questioning eyes, so Van Dyck 
Could never quite escape from the obsession of the face ho 
knew so well. 

To me the most compelling of them all is the Charles 
of the Louvre. The slender, elegant, supercilious figure 
arrayed like a butterfly, stands at the edge of a wood, deli¬ 
cately arrogant, the pictorial embodiment of the splendid 
unreality of Shakespeare’s couplet—“ Not all the waters in 
the rough rude sea. Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king.” Above are the branches of a bending tree, and 
behind him wait servilely his charger, an attendant, and 
his page. It is magnificent in its pictorial breadth, and 
the distinction of that butterfly figure. Distinguished, 
too, in the great equestrian portrait of Charles in the 
National Gallery. Pale, bare-headed, confident, his fragile 
person clad in armour, his right hand resting on a marshal’s 
baton, he rides forth to his destiny, the ideal cavalier, 
followed by an equerry bearing bis plumed helmet. You 
can see the pity in the eyes of some who stand before this 
portrait. The sentiment that must always touch the hearts 
of his sentimental subjects, “a breath, a flame in the 
doorway, a feather in the wind," what you will! is there; 
the man and his grief are quickened to life by the magic 
of Van Dyck’s brush. 

Close by are two other portraits—each a memorable Van 
Dyck. One, aforetime, was thought to be a “ Portrait of 
Rubens,” but art historians derided the attribution : now 
it is called simply “ Portrait of an Artist.” This is a 
fascinating group, in the large manner, but companion¬ 
able as a cat or a Whistler nocturne. On a table, dim in 
the background, is a statuette, beautiful you may be sure, 
and by it stand two men, one a negro, the other, intelligent, 
intent, listens eagerly to the artist who, with outstretched 
persuasive hand, is expatiating on the work of art they 
have paused to enjoy. This picture, hung too high for 
a proper examination, was one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
most cherished possessions. The other Van Dyck is that 
beautiful “ Portrait of Cornelius van der Geest.” It is 
small, and on the line. You may take a chair, and seated 
quietly before it, remember that Van Dyck, at one period 
of his life, considered this his masterpiece, and carried it 
about with him from court to court as an example of his 
mettle. From the black coat, rich and deep against the 
black background ; from the white ruff emerges a grave, 
sensitive face, elderly, watchful, urbane, such a man as 
you might meet in the pages of Walter Pater, fastidious, 
scholarly, a connoisseur of life as of the arts, one who has 
rejected the popular unessentials, and found blessedness, 
if not happiness, in the residue. There are four other 
pictures by Van Dyck in tho National Gallery, hut they 
are of the classical order, compositions to me uninteresting. 
Strange that this master portrait painter dreamed of a 
missed vocation, grieved that circumstances did not permit 
him to paint more historical and sacred pictures. 
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His life swept forward in grand curves. As a pupil he 
worked under the all-powerful Rubens, and at twenty-one, 
when he started forth on his Wander jahre, he had attained 
in portraiture to the maturity of his genius. I see him 
riding out from Antwerp on “ the best horse in Rubens’s 
stables,” a parting gift from his master: see him riding 
gaily forth to Italy and honour, lingering in cities made 
famous by his great forerunners rejoicing in the pictures 
of Titian, Giorgione Tintoretto and Veronese. Most 
vividly I see him in Genoa; there, animated bv the 
colour and swagger of the great Italians, he painted that 
splendid series of portraits of Genoese nobles, still the 
glory of the palaces of their descendants, still talked of 
with enthusiasm by those who leave the worn track of 
sight-seeing, and seek Van Dyck in his meridian splendour. 
Always sensitive to his environment, the pomp and splen¬ 
dour, the shine and colour, the regal appurtenances of 
those Genoese patrician families inflamed his imagination. 
His quivering artistic personality answered to them as 
later it was to answer to the sober habiliments of his 
English patrons, becoming quiet coloured, black on grey, 
most persuasive of all pictorial conventions. 

The Genoese portraits are Titan’s work, and to the end 
Van Dyck was the begetter of great enterprises. He 
proposed to Charles that he should cover the walls of the 
banqueting chamber in Whitehall with subjects from the 
history of the Order of the Garter, to be carried out in 
tapestry at an enormous cost, and, when that scheme was 
found to be impossible, he swept off to Paris eager to 
persuade Louis a HI. to allow him to decorate the great 
gallery of the Louvre with historical pictures. In Paris 
he fell ill, grew worse, longed for his English home, 
crossed the channel and died in his house in Blackfriars. 
And still great events pursued him. In St. Paul’s, the 
nation mourning, he was buried, and rested there awhile. 
Then the flames of the Great Fire of London consumed 
his tomb, and upon his bones fell, mountain high, the 
debris of the Cathedral. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 

Art, Emotion, and Intellect. 

There came to me from Belfast, many weeks ago, a letter 
from which I make the following extracts. My corre¬ 
spondent wants to know— 

the exact way in which emotion is stirred by music. Why 
is it that a piece composed by the most highly complex brain, 
a product of the centuries, played on instruments many of 
which were only invented in the last twenty-five years, scored 
according to the most intricate and highly evolved rules, and 
conducted by a German Professor in spectacles, can steep 
one’s brain in a welter of primaeval emotions, can call up 
spirits from the deeps of imagination, the thunders and 
lightnings, the clouds and tempests, fears of forest beasts, of 
gloomy caves, of precipices, the galloping of wild horses, the 
dangers of darkness, and so on? Is it all tho lineal 
descendant of the savage man’s love of noise ? In the twilight 
times he could express himself only in sounds that were 
largely inarticulate. His speech alone could not grapple 
with the tragic elements by which ho was surrounded. If so, 
Wagner conducting 0110 of his own operas is after all the 
modem equivalent of the savago man tapping with a stick 
upon a resonant tree-trunk. 

Well, I have been thinking about this during the last 
month, spent in a tiny Scottish fishing village, where 
the question of the relation of beauty to emotion and to 
thought has been suggested by the moonrise, the sunset, 
and the noise of mighty waters. And I am completely 
floored. Why music should arouse such “ ancestral 
memories”—shall we say—in my friend, I know not. He 
writes from Belfast: perhaps he is a Celt. For myself 


—who am not a Celt—I am the most persistent concert- 
goer I know, and claim to love music as much as anyone 
can, but it never had any such effect on me as my 
correspondent describes. 

In the first place, at any rate, we must explain the 
origin of music in accordance with the theory of evolution, 
as this letter does. Into the details of that evolution I 
make no attempt to enter. In anything one could say, 
the proportion of speculation to fact would be too high. 
Not that speculation is illegitimate, but that, given the 
central fact that music, and, indeed, the whole realm of 
aesthetics, is an expression of our mental evolution, I 
think it might be more useful to discuss some aspects of 
the psychology of music, in the present stage of man’s 
development. 

First, then, we must record our data. The existence of 
non-musical people is the first noteworthy fact, which 
Prof. Rutherford of Edinburgh—whose is a standard 
theory of auditory perception—used to refer, with a 
cavernous chuckle, to “ some peculiarity in the auditory 
centre.” And the only remark to be made, as relating to 
the general question under discussion, of the connexion 
between aesthetic perception and the rest of mental activity 
is that Shakespeare, in his sweeping condemnation of the 
“ man that hath no music in his soul,” was, for once, 
grossly in error. We all know utterly unmsthetic people 
who are of the salt of the earth. Between lack of musical— 
and, A fortiori, of other aesthetic—perception and inherent 
criminality there is assuredly no such psychological 
connexion as Shakespeare declared. 

In the second place, there are, as illustrated by my 
correspondent, certain people in whom certain music 
produces ideas, such as the idea of darkness, let us say. 
Without for a second pretending to entertain any opinion 
as to the psychological development of these music-lovers, 
I simply assert that I believe them to be very few in 
number. 

In the third place, there is the existence of that vast 
majority of music-lovers for whom the music begins and 
ends with itself. Of these I may take myself as an 
instance. Whilst listening to, let us say, the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven, I have never had the glimmering 
of an idea; whilst listening to the “ Moonlight ” sonata— 
not so named hy the composer—I have never thought of 
moonlight. These works are simply beautiful; that is all 
there need be said about them. Stated in scientific 
language, “ absolute music,” of which Beethoven is the 
supreme creator, delights the sensorium without establish¬ 
ing any association whatever with the intellect. Go to 
the Queen’s Hall any Friday—the “ Beethoven night 
and you will agree with me that the enthusiastic crowd 
which does London and Mr. Wood such credit simply 
listens to beauty, takes it as such, and associates no ideas 
therewith. For years I have asked my musical acquaint¬ 
ances, and they all agree. None of us has ever had an 
idea whilst listening to absolute music. 

But my correspondent mentions Wagner, and here, of 
course, the case might well be different. Wagner is the 
grand master of “ programme music ” as Beethoven is of 
“ absolute music." His themes were deliberately meant 
to be associated with ideas. The most familiar instance 
is, of course, the sublime “ Tannhauser ” Overture, built on 
the ideas of self-renunciation (the Pilgrim’s Chorus), 
feminine allurement (the song of Venus), masculine 
response (the hymn to Venus), and self-control regained, 
but reconciled with healthy human passions (the insur- 
passable peroration to the overture, when the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus is thundered forth by the brass, whilst the 
chromatic accompaniment on the strings, rising and falling, 
indicates the rhythm of healthy emotion). Now, fully to 
appreciate this piece, one must know the programme; 
but the added appreciation which comes thereby is 
intellectual. I know, as a fact, that it is possible to be 
thrilled to the soul’s core by this overture, without knowing 
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“ what it all means." The point is that the music is 
beautiful—that, no one knows why, it delights the human 
Fen6orium—apart entirely from any ideas that the composer 
intended to illustrate. The prelude to “ Lohengrin ” is an 
even more conspicuous instance. Whilst most concert-goers 
know the “programme” of the “Tannhauser” Overture, 
very few know that the “ Lohengrin ” Prelude represents the 
thrice-repeated descent of the Holy Grail from Heaven to 
earth. Yet I can testify, after years of faithful attendance 
in the gallery at Covent Garden and in a sixpenny gallery, 
whilst a student in Edinburgh, that the most “ uncultured ” 
people will respond to that Prelude, though utterly ignorant 
of its meaning. I had delightedly stumbled through the 
pianoforte transcription for years before I discovered or 
suspected that the piece had a “ programme.” I therefore 
maintain that, in the great majority of cases, even Wagner’s 
music need not convey any ideas even to the appreciative 
listener. And I would go further and assert, that the final 
criterion of all music is its power to please the hearing ear, 
independently of any ideas whatever. Wagner indubitably 
does bo. Strauss, his most daring disciple, fails here. 
Such typical pieces as his setting of “Hon Juan" or 
the “Also sprach Zarathustra” of Nietzsche, are vastly 
interesting if you have the analytical programme before 
you, but otherwise intolerable. They may illustrate certain 
ideas when these ideas are otherwise presented, but, not 
being beautiful in themselves, they are, taken by them¬ 
selves, as futile as would be a series of diagrams divorced 
from their explanatory text. Nor do I believe that any 
music ever has been or will be written that shall certainly 
convey ideas. If one were asked to write a “ programme " 
for the “ Tannhauser ” Overture, not knowing the story of 
the opera, one might make one. A second person would 
make a different one, and so on. Ideas, using the word 
in the properly limited sense, are to be conveyed only by 
the proper media, usually words, which are themselves 
symbols for ideas. 

A correspondent writes from Sheffield to put the follow¬ 
ing poser. The eighth or auditory cranial nerve consists 
of two parts. One goes to the inner ear and is the nerve 
of hearing. The other goes to the “ semi-circular canals,” 
close to the inner ear, and is the nerve of equilibration, 
allowing us to retain our balance. Throw it out of action 
— as in disease of the semi-circular canals—and uncon¬ 
trollable vertigo is the result. Now, says my friend, if 
rhythmical stimulation of the one part of the nerve— 
produced by music—be rational, why should not rhyth¬ 
mical stimulation of the other part of the nerve—produced 
by dancing—be rational? The obviouB answer is that 
music is not rational. Both are emotional; and if one be 
sublime and the other ridiculous, that is only a fresh 
illustration of the range of the emotions. 

It would be presumption to set forth a dogmatic system 
of aesthetics in the present primitive stage of that science 
to which Baumgarten gave its name not so many decades 
ago. But at least we should try to use words with some 
discrimination of their meaning. The word “ idea,” in 
modem English, has a perfectly definite meaning. So has 
the word “ thought.” Both are to. be studied in relation 
with the intellect or the reason as distinguished from the 
emotions. The primary concern of art is with the latter; 
but, of course, art must have form. Art is derived, if I 
remember aright, from the Greek dpapi<Ku, which conveys 
the idea of fitting or “ dovetailing.” Form is therefore 
its essential basis: and the existence of form is dependent 
upon the intellect. In art we have therefore an “ objective 
register of subjective changes,” which derive their form 
from the intellect, but their substance from the emotions of 
the artist, and which make their appeal essentially to the 
emotions of the observer. May I take an illustration from 
poetry? “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” for instance, is 
not poetry; SheUey’s stanza, beginning “ Swiftly walk 
over the western wave,” assuredly is. Yet Browning’s 
psychological study contains much intellect. It is thought. 


It is the com or the fruit, but not, in Mrs. Meynell’ 
metaphor, the “ Flouxr of the Mind.” Shelley’s stanza, 
on the other hand, exquisitely beautiful and utterly 
unforgettable, contains no thought whatever, for Shelley, 
as his poetry and his social schemes abundantly prove, 
had no intellect. He had poetic genius. “ Swiftly walk ’’ 
is almost a contradiction in terms, and the concluding 
line, “ Swift be thy flight,” is a point-blank contradiction 
of the first. He would have said “ Swiftly fly ” or 
“Swiftly ran," but that the inappropriate word “walks,” 
gave him a fourth alliterative “ w,” and thereby added to 
the beauty of the line. The absurdity of the word, as 
thought, does not matter to the art. Or take prose. 
When that great artist Carlyle says “ the great soul of the 
world is just,” or “ the eternal stars shine out again, 
as soon as it is dark enough,” lie often gives me a thrill 
down my spine or interrupts my respiration, though I 
know that nature, as Mill said, is a vast slaughter-house, 
and that no rhetoric, however splendid, can alter that 
awful truth. Whereas Spencer, who is a thinker and 
not an artist, has never given me a thrill save when 
he describes the ghastly history of man’s treatment of 
woman. 

Anyone may indefinitely multiply instances to prove 
that from music, which is the greatest, the purest, the 
most instant, unquestionably the most sheerly creative 
and yet the least intellectual (at any rate, in its 
appeal to the listener), to poetry, which is nearest to the 
intellect (that is, to thought), yet degenerates into verse 
the moment it ceases to be something more than thought— 
all art is an appeal to the emotions and not to the intellect. 

To which may be added this corollary, so well demon¬ 
strated by Spencer, that not the intellect but the emotions 
control conduct. So that, in the shaping of human affairs, 
thought is but an auxiliary to art. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 209 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea tor the best synopsis 
of “ A Book which is Wanted.” We nwanl the prize to Miss Kate 
Foxcroft, 65 Jeffreys Road, Claphara, S.W., for the following:— 

A History op Europe. 

A book that Is much needed is a History of Europe which should 
present in an interesting form a brief account of its various countries 
in such a way that the student could take, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole continent at any given period, comparing the 
different governments, the various stages of civilization at which 
the nations had arrived, the manners and customs of the peoples, 
their prowess in peace and war, and their relations with each other. 
Literature, the drama, and the arts should ba broadly treated, so 
that the name of any great writer or artist should be connected 
in the reader’s mind with all his chief contemporaries. Great care 
would be needed in collecting the materials of the book to ensure its 
accuracy, and particular skill, judgment, and wide knowledge would 
be needed to arrange them in such a way that due proportion might 
be observed. The book should not be too long to be mastered with 
a moderate degree of application—about SOU pages would perhaps be 
sufficient. They might be divided as follows :— 

Part I. Before the 11th century - - 100 pages. 

„ II. From the 11th to loth centuries - 200 „ 

„ III. „ loth ,. 18th „ • 200 „ 

IV. „ 10th century onwards - 200 „ 

Summary .... - loo „ 


Other replies follow:— 

The Royal Road to Change. 

This book will contain a full description of the symptoms of 
greensickness, and directions as to the best way to endure and cure 
this disease. It will deal sympathetically with the thoughtful 
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young person's first (lush of “foolish yonno enthusiasm” for 
institutions—church-going or socialism, encouraging tlie enthusiasm, 
but gently insinuating that formulas and institutions must be 
outgrown. It will produce examples of great thinkers who have 
recanted their youthful erecds, and so reconcile the meat steadfast 
leliever to the change that must come. It will strew (lowers on the 
thorny jath of transition, the path where the buzzing gnat annoys, 

where the mists of ..1 are so thick, and where the soul in vain runs 

rehelliously from side to side seeking to escape from the conventions 
that hedge it in. “ Stoical maxim " will Ire provided,anil a collection 
of vigorous anathemas to be hurled at Fate whin the sufferer seeks 
relief. It will prove by precept and example that the transitional 
period is not unending : that is only a phase through which pass all 
alert souls, and will assure the young self-tortured straggler that 
none but the benumbed and ponderous or the bneze-tos-cd minds 
esea|)C such experience. 

Finully the book will deal with the cure for this ‘‘terrible hump.” 
It will paint joy in brightest colours ns the first attribute of life, it 
will suggest experiments which will interest and thrill, until life 
becomes a mail game, hazardous, and all-absorbing. It will draw 
the mind down from the heights it cannot sustain, and prove that 
happiness does not consist in throwing off the shackles in which the 
world binds the soul, but in submitting to the restraint and resting 
with “ four feet on the fender.'’ 

[M. L. 1)., Leeds.] 


A Failure Book. 

This veteran world has got to publish a record of its unsuccessful 
campaigns; that future lives, inheriting its anonymous 'experience, 
may make shorter tracks towards wisdom. Since much of life is 
mistake, or its result, surely we are not obeying nature’s economical 
principles unless wc turn ours to good account for others. 

Success is self-evident, but Failure might play a consoling though 
bumble part if thus allowed to serve. We should then treat others' 
failures with the respect felt by sailors for the tolling of the bell- 
buoy on a treacherous coast. 

Hut perhaps we are not intended to be parasites on cxpi rienee. 
If there is nobility in making stepping-stones of our mistakes for 
others, there would be hesitation in thus accepting the smoothing of 
our life at their expense, and stripping repentance i f reserve. We 
might write a “Failure Book” in the cause of Science and of 
Literature, but the deeper interests of life would require so far 
a translation for each separate ease that (even if they could be 
catalogued) it would be hardly worth while. 

Life, Love and Death are currencies that exact a new coinage with 
each sovereign who enters into their possession. 

Magnets of increasing strength, they compel spontaneity from 
their object; and in his respective phases of ignorance, honour, and 
absence, defy him to tell how he has fared at their hands. 

[C. M. W., Reigatc.] 


The Mother Country and Her Colonies. 

True lui/irriitlixiii. —Its basis; and the methods whereby the 
interests of the Mother Country and her colonies can be consolidated 
to their mutual advantage both in commerce and goodfellowship. 

JC/hiratinn. —An inquiry into the efficacy of the present system or 
routine, as regards the lower, middle, and working classes ; us to 
whether too much attention is not given to cramming, and to the 
fact that lessons in “method,” •■common sense,” and “tact,” which 
might be instilled into the older children to their practical advantage 
in after-iife, are entirely lost sight of. 

Fixral Jlefurm. —An impartial and unbiassed analysis and com¬ 
parison of the conditions now prevailing and those existing when 
Free Trade was initiated, and the expediency of adopting measures 
to preserve, primarily—agriculture, the largest stake in the country ; 
and secondly, to combat foreign competition which slowly, though 
steadily, threatens t roust out our man ulacturer either by cheap labour 
or a superior method of manufacture, or a combination of is 'ill. 

Ideal Dnnicstie Lrgi.-lalitre. —How farisadministration practicable 
by tlie fusion of the best talent available, irrespective of political 
creed ; thereby minimising tlie unavoidable drawbacks to progress 
entailed by the present party system. 

Madera Literature.— Its iniluenec—to-day—a falling away in style 
and purpose—sonic reasons for this statement—and, inter alia, the 
plea that the adoption of literature as a profession—a bread-winner 
pure and simple—in many eases tends to dwarf and warp the author's 
best thoughts and theories, rendering them subservient to the modern 
craze for excitement. 

[W. A. T., Disley.] 


Competition No. 210 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of versts 
entitled “Goodbye.” Not to exceed sixteen lines. 


Rules. 

Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C..” must resell us not later than the fast 
post of Wednesday, 30 Septeinlier, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors seaiiing 
mme than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate eou; on ; otherwise the first only will be consiiterei 
Contributions to be wiitten on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Menus (IUv. Stcwait). Saint Paul ami the Aute-Nicene Church.(Black) $, 1 ) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Brown (Alan It. Haig), Sporting Sonnet*.(Allen) net 20 

'J h< mj*-on (W. Phillip-), The I-anU of War, and other Poeina.(Headley) U 

Oinoini (T.S.), English Mctriste.(Pelton) H 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Haggard (Andrew C. P.), Sidelights on the Court of Prance.(Hutchinson) 16.0 

MtMiell (Wilfrid), Benjamin Disraeli. 2 Vols..(Hutchinson) net 24 0 

Brown (ti. Baldwin >. The Arts in Early England. 2 VoR..(Murray) each net 160 

F. sting iGabriel!**, On the Distaff Side.(Nisbet) 6.0 

Brown (The late John Taylori, Dr. John Brown. A Biography and u Criticism 

(Black) net 5 0 

I.ijc v (Henry \\\\ Preps at Parliament.(Newnes) net 7,6 

J)r\ <len (Alice), Edited bv. Memorials of Old Northamptonshire.(Bemrose) net 15,0 

Meliit \ re (J. Lewis). Giordano Bruno.(Macmillan) net lf.D 

Mant/ins (Knrl). A Hi*t«»rv of Theatrical Art. Vols. I. and II...(Duckworth) 
Parker (Edward Harper), China Past and Present ....(Chapman and lUU) nrt lftC 
Martin <St «pleton), Hank Walton and His Friends..,.( „ ) net 10,8 

s-hiblcy (Charles), William Makepeace Thackeray...(Blackwood) 2,6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Max MUller (Friedrich), The Silesian Horseherd.(Longman*) 5/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Brvan (Beniamin), Matlock Manor and Parish.(Bemmse) net 12/6 

Guppy (H. B.), observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific between 1896 and 

1 mi'.i. Ynl. I...(Macmillan) net IS- 1 -' 

Jc*o i Arthur), Two Awheel and seme Others Afoot in Australia....(Dtnt)net 1,6 


ART. 


Balcarrcs (Lord), Donatello...(Duckworth) <Rr 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wilmot-Btixton (E. M.1, Enplifh History Reader...(Skefflngton) 20 

Hehocdclin (E. T.)—edited by. Saint Louis....(Black) 1,3 

Timpany (Harold Munkinuu), The Arithmetic of Elementary Physics find 

Chemistry.(Blaekie) 1,0 

Bo yes (Mutbildc), selected by, Poems for Recitation (Little German Classics) 

(Blaekie) 

Layng (A. K.), Selections from Longfellow (English Classics).( „ ) 0* 


JUVENILE, 

Bcddington (Maml), Children of the Village.....(Dent) net 

Ex'ott-Inman <H.). Jarl the Neatherd...(Ward, Lock) 

Grunt Richard-’* Children’s Annual 1904.(Richard?) 

Rubins* n (W. Heath), The Child’s Arabian Nights.( „ ) 

Murray (Mary K.), The Wonderful Castle.(Sunday School Union) 

The Child’s Own Magazine...( „ ) 

Rountree (Harry), md Hamer (S. H.), Quackles Junior.(Cassell) 

Stretton (Ilesba), The Parables of Our lx>rd.(Religious Tract Society) 

Houston (Prances Craig), The Woman of the Well...( „ ) 

Kcr (David). Hderini the Afghan.( l„ ) 

Colville (Harriet E.), By Love Impelled.( „ ) 

Lyall (David), The Intervening Sea....( „ ) 

Boys of Our Empire. Vol. Ill., 1903...(Melrose) 

Young England. Volume 1902-3.( „ ) 

The Girls' Empire. Vol. II...( „ ) 

Chums Yearly Volume...(Cassell) 


S.r.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 


Arabic Prayer Book. 2 6 

Kaku Notes on Four Gospels. H 

Hymns in the Teuui Language. 

Luganda Medical Vocabulary.0.10 

Sag.rila Fir.-t Reading Lessons..... 0- 

Swahili Notes on Church Catechism...'. 0 ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TTewett (G. M. A.), The Pedagogue at Play.(Allen) 6^ 

Pridcaux (Col. W. F.), A Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 

(Rollings) net 106 

Roberts (Charles G. D.), The Kindred of the Wild...(Duckworth) net tv 

Hyatt ( Alfred If.), A Book of Sundial Mottoes.(Wellby)net 3,6 

Emptor, Down with the Sign...(Richard.-) 10 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The Works of Rabelais. 3 Vols..(Gibbings) net 3.6 

Falkincr (C. Litton), Selected and arranged by, Poetry of Thomas Moore 

(Macmillan) net 2* 

Thackeray (W. M.\ Roundabout Papers...(Dent) net 3v 

The Windsor Shakespeare : Two Noble Kinsmen...*........(Jack) net 2 0 

Post (Melville Davisson), Dwellers in the Hills.....(Putman*) 2 6 

Machiavolli (Niceolo), The l*rince. World’s Classics...(Richards) net 1.0 

Cliaucer (Geoffrey), Poetical Works, World’s Classics.( „ ) net 1<0 
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THE FIVE NATIONS 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Crown 8vo, 68 - 

Uniform with “Barrack-Room Ballads” and ‘‘The Seven Seas.” 

Messrs. METHUEN have this week published Mr. Kipling’s New Book of Verse. THE FIVE NATIONS contains “ Recessional,” now 
pnblished for the flret time in book form, and Twenty-five New Poems which have never yet seen the light in any form. 


Tha Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

Bnciand. By JosiPE Strutt. Illustrated by many Engravings. 
Revised by J. 0. Cox, LL.D, F.S.A. 4to, 21s. net. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by 

R. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 voJs., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net V0LUME8 I, IL, III., &. V. ARK NOW READY. 

A Frontiersman. By Roger Pocock. Second Edition. 

Crown 8tu, 6s. An AUTHENTIC Autobiography and Story of Adventures 
* during the last twenty years. 

Critical and Historical Essays. By Lord Macaulay. 

Edited by P. 0. Montagu, M.A. 3 toIs., crown 8vo, 18s. The only Edition 
of this book completely snnotated. 

Poems. By John Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binyon, 

and Notes by J. Maskpihld. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net: leather, Is. Gd. net. 

[The Little Library. 

The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Edited by H. c. 

BElCHlxa, MJL, Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cictb, l*. 6d. net; 
leather, ts. 6d. net. [ The LUtle Library. 

Selections from Longfellow. Edited by Lilian M. 

PAITHyULL. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Library. 

Ismond. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. to. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 

Lyrieal Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. 

Edited by G. B. SAMPSON. Pott 8ro. cloth. Is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The LUtle Library. 

Ohristmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

Stephen Gwynn. Pott 8 to. cloth. Is. 6d- net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The LUtle Library. 

Tha Essays of Lord Bacon. Edited by Edward Wright. 

Pott «vo, cloth. Is. lid. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The LUtle Libraiy. 

Canning. By W. A. Phillips. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 

8to, doth, 3a. «d.; leather, 4a net. [Little biographic*. 

Ohatham. By A. 8 . M’Dowall. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 

8to, doth, 3s. 3d.: leather, 4s. net [Little Biographic*. 

The Frecos Prlvatae of Bishop And re we*. By 

F. B. RRIGHTMAN, MJL, of Pufcy Home, Oxfoid. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Introduction to the History of Early Ohristian 

Doctrin*. By J. F. BaTBcna-BaxKB, B.D., Fellow ot Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy Svo, 10s. 3d. [ Handbooki of Theology. 

The Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E. Taylor. 

Demy bro, 10a. to. net. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 

Pott 16mo, leather, la net each Tolome. 

A Miniature Edition of the Plays snd Forms ot Shakespeare. T1 e rerics will 
consist of 40 volumes, each Flay being contained in one volume, while the Poems 
and Sonnets will be given in three volnmev. Short Introductions, snd brief but 
snffident foot-notes, will be sdded by Mr. W. J. OBAio, whose eminence as a 
Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so 
small as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as 
to be read with esse. Mesan. Methuen hope to publish the volumes at frequent 
and regular intervals until tha whole series la complete. 


THE LITTLE GALLERIES. 

Little Books containing 10 examples in photogravure of the finest work of great 

artMa- 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

: A Little Gallery of Romney. Pott 8vo, 2s. <ki. net. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 

Tbae books aiw monographs In miniature, containing tbs complete outline of 
the subject under treatment, and rejecting the minute details, the controversy, and 
the elaborate criticism which might justly find a plaoe In a long book. They are 
nnder the direction of Mr. CVBIL DAVENPORT, and each volume will consist of 
about 300 pages, will contain a Frontispiece In Photogravure and 30 to 50 other 
niostrationa, and will be published at 2a Sd. net. Demy 18mo. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES ARB- 

Homnty. By George Paston. | Durer. By Jessie Allen. 


Studies In 8alntshlp. Translated from the French of 

ERNEST Hello by V. M. Crawford. Fcap. 8 to, 3s. 3d. 

Poems and Hymns by Samuel John Stone. With 

a Memoir by F. G. ELLEKTOX, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6«. 

The Disciples at Sals, and other Writings by 

NOVALIfl. Edited by Una Biiich. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

A Book Of North Wales. By S. Babing-Gould. With 

numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. This book is uniform with 
Mr. Baring-Goulda books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 

A Book of Exmoor. By F. J. Snell. Illustrated, crown 

8 vo, 6a 

Derbyshire. By Charles Cox. LL.D, F.S.A. Illustrated by 

J. 0. WALL. Pott 8ro, olotb, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The LUtle Guides. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. 8 . Roscoe. Illustrated by F. D. 

BEDFORD. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The LUtle Guides. 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by 

E. H. NEW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Ooncise Handbook of Garden Flowers. By 

Mr*. Stephen Batson. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 3d. 

The Great Red Frog. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 

by M. YKNDifi. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

A Book of Bad Ohildren. By W. T. Webb. With 50 

Illustrations by H. C. SANDY. Demy 13mo, 3s. 3d. 

England Day by Day ; or the Englishman’s Handbook to 

Efficiency. By E. V. L. and C. L. G. Illustrated by GEORGE Morrow. 
Fcap. 4to, Is. net. 

A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac by the witty authors of “ Wisdom While 
You Wait." 

Larks and Levities: A Pack of Nonsense. By Leonard 

Larkin. 4to, is. 

The Woodhouse Correspondence. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A witty series of letters which have been recently appearing in the I'llot. 

About Music, and what it is made of. By O. L. 

Pbbscott. Crown Svo, 3s. 3d. net. 

The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. With n 

Plates by George CrUIKSHANK. Crown 16mo, la. 6d. net. (5 in. by 3| in.) 
From the Edition published by 0. Tilt, 1839. 

Felissa ; or The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 

With 12 Coloured Plates, post lCmo, 2s. 6d. net. (5$ in. by 3| in.) 

From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811. 

Polonius; or, Wise 8aw* and Modern Instance*. 

By EDWARD Fitzgerald. Demy 32mo, leather, 2a. net. (4| by 2|.) 

From the rare edition published by W. Pickering In 1852. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED DOOKS. 

Fcap. 8to, 3s. 6d. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 

M We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to aoldeve an instructive 
success.”— Athenaeum* 

THE NEW Y0LUME8 ARE- 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With & 

Coloured Plates by Hknry Alken. 4s. 3d. net. i 

Handley Oross. ByR S. Surtees. With many Illustrations, 

In Colour and Line, by JOHN Leech. 4s. Sd. net. 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts. By R. S. Surtees. With 15 Coloured 

Hates by H. Alken. Ss. 3d. net. 

The Graves a Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by 12 

Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti, from tho original Inventions of 
Williau Blake. With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of Blake by 
T. Phillips, R A. 3s.8d.net. 

The English Dance Of Death, from the Designs of 

ThoMas ROWLANDSON. With Metrical Illustrations by the Author of 
•* Doctor Syntax.’* With 74 Coloured Plates, 2 vols^ 9s. net. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 8earch of Oonsola- 

tlon. By William Combb. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson 
8b. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & Co., 36, 


Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
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J. NISBET & Co.'s LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

LETTER8 OF E. R. GURNEY. 

(Mr*. RUS8ELL QURNEY.) 

Edited by HEB Niece. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy Svo, IS*. 8d- 


Novels and Stories by Popular Authors. 

A Stirring Historical Eomance. By O. V. CAINE. 

WANDERER AND KING. 6s. 

(Illufttratod by H. AUSTIN.) 


A Strong Dramatic Novel. By L. T. MEADE. 

THE WITCH MAID. 6a. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 

By GABRIELLE FE8TINGL 

ON THE DI8TAFF 81DE. 6a. 

(With Photogravure Frontispiece.) 


A Book tor Young People. By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS, 

Author of “A Child’s History of England," Ac. 

IN 8HAK8PERE’8 ENGLAND. 

(With 12 Portraits and Illustrations.) 6*. 


A BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 

AN I8LAND AFLOAT. 5a. 


A Book for Boys. By R. J. POWER BERRY. 

THE KING’8 GUARD. 3a. 6d. 

A vivid account of the great deeds of some of the moat famous 
regiments in the British Army. 

JAMBS NISBET ft Co., Ltd., 21, Berner. Street, W. 


Olipljant Anderson & Perrier’s] 



Autumn Announct ments ami complete Catalogue post free on application. 


DR. WHYTK’8 NEW VOLUME. 

THE APOSTLE PAUL. By Alexander Whyte, D.D., 

Author of “ Bible Characters,” Ac., Ao. Cloth extra, gilt top, Sr. 6d. 

NEW BOOK OP 8COTTI8H 8TORIE8. 

THE SOUTER’S LAMP, and other Stories. By Hector 

Macgregor. Large crown Svo, price 6 e. 

FAMOUS SCOTS—NEW VOLUME. 

VISCOUNT DUNDEE (Claverhouse). By Louis A. 

BARB6. Art canvas. Is. 6d. net; extra gilt, gilt top, 2s. net. 

GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BR 0 WNIN 0 IN MATTERS 

OP FAITH. By JOBS A. HUTTON, M.A. Po«t Kvo. Price2s.6d.net. 

THE DREAM OF DANTE. An Interpretation of the Inferno. 
By Hknry P. Henderson, M.A., Author ot *• Erskine of Linlathen." 
Price 2s. 6d. net. With Portrait. 

SECOND THOUSAND. 

THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 

JOHN Kklman, Jnnr., M.A. Price 6s. net. Half Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top. 

The Athenaeum ^-'“An attempt to figure the man forth in all his qualities. 
The attempt is astonishingly successful.” 

The CONTENTS include : Religion and the Man—Subjectivity—Actor and 
Preacher—The Child—The Man of Books—Revolt and Originality—The Gift 
of Vision—The Instinct of Travel—Sympathy and Appreciation—Manliness and 
Health— 44 The Great Task of Happiness "—Stevenson in Relation to his Times. 

SCOTLAND, HISTORIC AND ROMANTIC. By Mabia 

Horror Lansdale. New Edition, with 23 Portraits and 13 Coloured 
Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

, u The author has evidently been at great pains in collecting materials from 
‘"the best sources ; and she has shown taste, judgment, and literary skill in their 
arrangement.”— Scotsman. 


^21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; AND EDINBURGH^ 


Pall Mall Gazette.—'• Th« ideal Dickens lor tlioeo who wish to combine cbeepuese 
with good teste." 

THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. 


NOW COMPL.KTK. 

A New Edition of the Works of 

CHarles Dickens. 

With 697 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “ Phis,” etc. In 22 Volumes 
Crown Svo. 

Each Volume can be obtained separately. 

Twelve Volumes are priced at 2s. net in cloth; 3s. 6dL net in 
leather ; and Ten Volumes at Is. 6d. net in cloth ; 
and 3s. net in leather. 

Gl.the .—** There should be a large publio for the * PI real ie Dokein* ... Not only 
at Christmas, but in all seasons, will this new edition be weioome.” 

Prospectus giving details of the volumes on application. 

OF ALD BOOKSELLERS. 

London: 

HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, E.C. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta St., W.C. 

THE G ARDEN LOVERS’ S ERIES. 

A GARDEN DOVER'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled and Arranged 

by ALFRED H. HYATT. Bound in Sateen, with Special Cover Design snd 
Register Ribbon. 3s. 6d. net. 

u A good idea well carried out. . . . The anthology is very full and w«ll cboeen." 

—Country Life. 

A BOOK OP 8UNDIAL MOTTOES. C implied by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
Preface by A. M. With Special Cover Design by Ethel Hargrove. 3a. 6d. net. 

** A pretty book.” — Times. _ 

THE GIFT OP THE 8PIRIT: a Selection from the writing! of Prentice 
MULFord. Reprinted from the White Cro*s Library, with an Introduction by 
ARTHUR Edward Waite. Second and Revised Edition. Crown 8ro, la. 6d. 
• Catalogue sent on receipt of Addrcsa 

PHILIP WELLBY, Covent Garden, W.C. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 

The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 

BY 

J. R. AlN8WORTH DAVIS, M.A., 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwitb. 

Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 71 - net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 , Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Editod by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. 0. W. PEOTHEBO, and STARLET LEATHES. 

To be completed in 12 Volumes. Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 

Yol. I.—THE RENAISSANCE. [Third Impression now Ready. 

Time a, Not. 1, 1901.—“ Tbe opening volume of wbat promises to be one of the most important books of our time." 

Dnilf Telegraph.—** This pro mires to be the standard modem history for long years to oome." 

Yol. YII.-THE UNITED STATES. [Now Ready. 

Guardian (on Vol. VII.)— 1 " Th« volume before u, may be regarded at complete In itself. Tt glees practically a complete lilstory of North America, and especially 
of tbe lands now known as the United States. For Englishmen It will oertoinly for a long time to come be the standard history. 

YoL II.—THE REFORMATION. [Will be published in November. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. —Subscriptions will lie received for the Complete Work at SSI 10s. net, which may be either paid in 

advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 

A Protpectue will be tent on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE 
IN THE AUTUMN AN EDITION OF 

JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; 
or, a Piece of the World Discovered, in Bssayee 
and Characters. 

The Book will be printed from the sixth “augmented” edition of 
1633, in small quarto, upon Hand-made paper from a new type, 
designed exclusively for the University Press and cast solely for it. 
This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for tbe pro¬ 
duction of a few books of value in English Literature, printed from 
tbe earliest or best Texts. 

These Volumes will be isuicd in editions limited to 225 Copies for 
sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31 s. 6d. 
net, and in paper boards, at 21 S. net. A Prospectus with Specimen 
Pages will be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS will publish in the 
Antumn of the present year the first Volumes of a series of editions 
cl Classical English Writers, based upon a uniform plan and giving 
faithful reproductions of the original Texts. 

At present it is not intended that the writings shall be accom¬ 
panied by prefaces, or notes other than purely textual and biblio¬ 
graphical ; and, where it is not possible at first to issue the complete 
Works of an author, single Works will be so arranged as to permit 
of the Volumes taking their place afterwards in tbe complete 
writings without dislocation. 

The Editorial arrangements are in the hands of a Committee of 
the Syndics of the University Press. 

The Texts of the first two Books will be Edited by Mr. A. R. 
Waller. They are— 

LEYIATHAN, by Thomas Hobbes; and 
THE POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF GEORGE 

CRABBE, the Text of which will be Edited by Dr. A. W. 
Ward, Master of Peterhouse, will be Published towards the 
close of the year. 

The Volumes forming the series of CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH 
CLASSICS are intended for the reader aud lover of English 
Literature, as well as for purposes of Reference and the use of 
Scholars. They will be published at 4S. 6d. net (by post 4s. 10d.), 
in large crown 8vo, bound in art linen, gilt top. 

A Protpectut with Specimen Paget will be tent on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES. —New Volumes. 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM: an 

Elementary Text-Book, Theoretical and Practical. By R. T. 
Glazkbbook, M.A., F.R 8., Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 

THROUGH GASES. By J. J. Thomson, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.B.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor 
of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy Svo, 16s. 


The STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK to the 

UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. Second 
Edition. Revised to Jane 30, 1903. 502 pp. Crown Svo, 

3s. net. 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. 

Parliamentary Representation before 1832. By Edward 
Pobritt, assisted by Annib G. Pobritt. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Athmirum .— u A most interesting book.... It bring! together an enormous amount 
of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives means of acoesi to 
what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail hi mse lf.** 


The SOURCES of the DOCTRINES of the 

FALL and ORIGINAL SIN. By F. R. Tknnant, M.A., B.Sc., 
formerly Student of Gonvilie and Calus College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By George Edward 
Moore, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 

Edited, with Critical Notes, by WILLIAM Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net; India paper, limp 
lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. 

Atheiurum.—' “Dr. Wright's preface is a neat and oomplste summary of biblio¬ 
graphical information, and the critical notes show the most thorough investigation. 
... .Altogether this is a model edition.** 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN ENGLISH 

METRE. By Joseph B. Mayor, Hon. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Hon. Litt.D. of Dublin. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 


TURNER on BIRDS: a Short and Succinct 

History of the Principal Birds noticed by Pliny and Aristotle, 
first published by Dr. William Turner, 1544. Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Appendix, ;by A. H. Evans, 
M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL. By C. Godfrey, M.A., Senior Mathe¬ 
matical Master at Winchester College, and A. W. Siddons, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesa8 College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. Large crown 8vo, pp. xii + 356, price 3s. 6d.; or in 
2 vols. : Vol. I. (Experimental Course, and Books I. and II.), 2s., 
Vol. II. (Books III. and IV.), 2a. Answers to the Examples 
will be supplied on application, price 4d. post free. 

This book has been written especially with a view to the New Syllabus of 
Geometry adopted by the University of Cambridge. It will be found suitable in 
preparing for the following Examinations : - Cambridge Previous Examination 
(“ Littlego **), Oxford Responsions (‘‘Smalls ’*), Cambridge Local Examinations, 
Oxford Local Examinations, London Matriculation Examination, the Examinations 
of the College of Preceptors, tbe Examinations of the Civil Bervioe Commission 
(Army and Navy Entrance Examination), Ac. 


London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

SEAS ON 1903 -1903. 

AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 

100 Bible Stories. By Robert Bird, Author 

of ** Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 

Castle of the White Flag. By Miss E. 

Everett-Green, Author of “A Hero of the Highlands,*’ Ac. Six 
Illustrations by ERNEST PRATER. 

In Jacobite Days. By Mrs. Henry Clarke, 

Author of “ A Lad of Devon.” Five Illustration, by G. 0. HIHDLEY. 

AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

For Kina and Empress? BvC. W. Whistler, 

Author of “King Alfred's Viking.” Four niustration. by W. B. 
WOLI.EN, B.I. 

A Naturalist’s Holiday. By Edward Step, 

Author of “ In Flora's Realm." Nnmerons Illustrations. 

Beggars Of the Sea. By Tom Bevan. Four 

Illustrations by ARCH. Wehb. 

Cambria’s Chieftain. By Miss E. Everett- 

GliKKN, Author of “ After Worcester,” Ac. Four Illustrations by R. Payton 
REID, A.U.A. 

AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

A Fair Jacobite; or, a Tale of the Exiled Stuarts. 

By Mias H. M. Poyntkh, Author of “Madameoourt,” Ac. Two Coloured 
Illustrations by K. Hope. 

Won In Warfare. By C. R. Kenyon, Author of 

«• The Young Ranchman.” Two Illustrations by G. Leslie Hunter. 

Under Which King? By H. P. Rendei., Author 

of “ The Heir of Leigh." Two Coloured Illustrations by R. Hoi'K. 

AT TWO SHILLINGS. 

With Stanley on the Congo. By Miss 

Douglas, Author of ” The White North,” Ac. 

AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 

Mark’s Princess. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, 

Author of “The Green Toby Jug.” With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Rosa 0. Pktherick. 

The Round Tower: A Story of the Irish Rebellion 

In '98. By Fi.ore.nck M. S. KcoTT and Alma Ho doe, Author, of “The 
Coming of the King.” Two Illustrations by K. HOPE. 

Paddy’S Lad. By Miss E. L. Haveufield, Author 

of “Our Vow," &c. Two Coloured Illustrations. 

The Gayton Scholarship. By Herbert 

HaybN'S, Author of “ At the Point of the Sword,” Ac. Two Coloured 
Illustrations by Miss & Stewart. 

Riverton Boys. By K. M. Eady, Author of 

“ Adventurers All,” *c. Two Illustrations by ARCH. Wkbb. 

Dorothy’s Difficulties. By M. C. Cordue. 

Two Coloured Illustrations. 

Evelyn. By Dorothea Moore. Two Coloured 

Illustrations. 

jnke. By A. F. Mount. Two Coloured Illustrations. 

AT ONE SHILLING. 

Marjorie and Bonny. By B. Kemp. Two 

Illustrations. 

The House on the Moor. By Harold Avery. 

Two Coloured Illustrations. 

Little Brown Linnet. By S. E. Braine. Two 

Illustrations. 

Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 

Stories for 1004. Beautifully Illustrated. With Choice Illuminated 
Cover. Boards. 

New Volumes in Nelson’s New Century Library 

on “ROYAL” INDIA PAPER. 


Harry Lorrequer.' Charles Lever. 

The Last of the Barons. Lytton. 

Night and Morning. Lytton. _ 

The 8ketch Book and Bracebrldge Hall. 

Washington Irving. 

Write for Complete Catalogue of T. NELSON & SONS’ 
Publication*. Poet free on application. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 


IN PREPARATION. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH POR¬ 
CELAIN AND ITS MANUFACTORIES; WITH AH 
ARTISTIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND CRITICAL APPRECIA¬ 
TION OF THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 

By M. L. SOLON. Author of “ The Art of toe Old Bngltah Potter," to. Among 
the content*of this Volnme will be found chapter. 

Hall, Derby. Pinxton, Nantgarw, Swansea, Worcester Bristol. D)westoft snd 
Rockingham China. Tnis work will be issued in One Y°'““* 

g vo of about 300 pp., well printed in clear type on good paper, and rill ta 
beautifully Illustrated with Twenty full-page Coloured CoUotype an d Ptafr 
Chromotype Plates and 48 Collotype Plates on Tint. It will beartuticauy 
bound lnlui original style, and published, to 

net. As the edition is limited to 1,250 ooples, it Is respectfully requested that 
orders be sent lit once. Prospectus on application. 

IN PREPARATION. 

BLACK JACKS AND LEATHER BOTTLES. 

BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF LEATHER DRINKING 
VESSELS IN ENGLAND, AND INCIDENTALLY OF 
OTHER ANCIENT VESSELS. 

Bv OLIVER BIKER, R.E. The book will be profusely Illustrated with Drawing! 
Sd Photographs by the Author and other arttats. A FroMiapiece end Ttaw 
full-page plates will be in Colours, in addition to a Photogravure Plate and sums 
1J0 Half Tone Blocks and facsimile Pen Drawings. Bound In Art Lln^inth 
gilt top. Price, to Subscribers Two Guineas net. Prospectus on application. 

IN A FEW DATS . 

MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. 

Edited by P. H. DITCH FIELD, M.A., F.8.A Editor of “ Mnraortata of old Bock- 
inghamsliire ” Demy 8vo. handsome binding, cloth extra, Kilt top. Pri« l>. 
net. Prospectus on application. Among the 

President of the Society of Antiquaries ;; Prof. Barrows, HnnS, Waltw 
l Money. F.8.A.; Theodore Andres CJook, F.8.A., Rev. J. B. Field, MA., A. J. 
Rvaus. M A. * Rev. J. Pearmnn ; Hon. B Stapleton; 0. E. Keyser, Bsq* MA, 
FSA ■ W. j. Monk ; Bev. Alan Cheales; MraStnrgeHerxderaon ;Mrs.Cl«neii- 
»n ■ Dr. Macnamara: and other eminent writers. The volume will eontaina 
number of illustrations of hlttorio and arohmologloal interest. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Edited by ALICE DRYDBN. With numerous Illustrations Demy 
some binding, oloth extra, gilt top. prioe l»s net. 

rich In Interest, both architecturally and historically, that It has been thought 
that another book, which does not enoroaoh upon ths provlnoesaf thecoes^ 
history or guide b.»k, bat which seeks to Illustrate eertaln object* of Interat 

and historic association, would not be oat of place. __. 

The Table of Content* include* chapters on the following subject.. 
Northamptonshire Villagcs-The Eleanor Oro«se*-The Roman. In Nov **””** 
by the late Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—Ashby Bt. Ledgers and the Gnoto*rf» 
Plot—Drayton—Fawsley, by the Lady Knlghtley Fawsley-MooamniUl 
Effigies and Brasses, by Albert Hartehorne, F.S.A.-<}aeen EUsabrtb ^byU^ 
tat* Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—John Dryden. In Northante—LiteraryAmoaa- 
tion«—The Waehingtons at Sulgrave and Brington—Sir Thomaa Timbsmtol 
his Buildings—The Home* of Sir Christopher Hatton—Tlchmarsh Ostle,by 
the late Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.— Brlxworth Ohnrclh 
“Exceedingly interesting reading, well written, and the volnme u MSI 

B0 “ An Mc^neiiTs^taen’S this olast of literature, marked by high library 
qualities.”— Glasgow Herald. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

MATLOCK MANOR AND PARISH. 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, WITH PEDIGREES 
AND ARMS, AND MAP OF THE PARISH REDUCED 
FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

By Benjamin Brtah. Crown 8vo, oloth, 368 pp, prioe ISs. 6d- net 

THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 

Compiled by FRANK D. Grey. An Illustrated and descriptive wort <• 
toons and 7 popular breed of dogs, whloh will contain over a hundred 
graving* fromphotographs and drawings with pedigrees and 
celebrated English and Swiss St. Bernard Dogs, inclod ng the tomoosBx'U 
of thaTSt Bernard Monastery. The work will be published by snhsoriptMi.»“ 
with its engravings alone will form an ioterwting volume tor era there »» 
are not In the fancy. Impend 16mo, oloth, price, fo Subscribers 10s. Sd. 
Prospectus, with Order Form, will bo sent poet free on application. 

BEAUTIFUL BISKRA, “The Queen of the Desert.” 

By 0. HOWARD Tripp. Profusely Illustrated. Foap. 4to, Is. net 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE ROMAN FORT OF GELLYGAER IN THE 

COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

Bv John Ward, F.8.A. Curator of the Welsh Museum, Cardiff, to. Frj® 
by order of the Committee of the OardiffNatnralto* Bodrty. The toidj 
well illustrated, containing » K en '”‘. pl *n ^od L«. 

23 Illustrations In the text. Printed In the best style upon goon pap* 
Demy 8vo, 120 pp, cloth, gilt pries 7s. 8d. net ... s»t 

The work Is the outcome of the excavation of the rite of this Bomaa 
by the Cardiff Naturalists* Society In the years 1899,1900, and 180L 

London: 

BEMROSE * SONS, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill, B.C., and Derby. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The prices of books not yet published are subject to alteration. Special Prospectuses of most of the books in this list may be had 

on application. 


Crown Folio. £3 8s. net. 

HAMS HOLBEIN. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A., 

Author of “ Frans Halt.** With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype 
Reproduction*, including all the artist** moat important works. Finely 
printed at the Chiswick Preas. 

Also 30 copies on Japanese vellum throughout, £10 10s. net. 

In 5 Tola, 21s. net each ; or in half morocco, 31s. 6<1. net eaob. 

To be published at intervals of 3 montlis. VoL I. now ready. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 

AND ENGRAVERS. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, under the 
supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With about 450 Illustrations. 

In this new edition upwards of 500 new biographies will be added of 
painters of all nations who have d'ed since the issue of the Inst edition in 
1884 9. Many of the old biographies will also be re-written, and upwards of 
x,<wo correction* and alterations in dates, names, attribution*, &c., rendered 
necessary bv the researches of the last twenty year*, will be introduced. 
There will also be about 4 50 Illustrations including 40 photogravure plate*. 

Small 4 to, 10s. 6d. net. 

The ART of JAMES MoNEILL WHISTLER. 

By T. R. Wat and G. Rayknscroft DENNIS. With about 50 Reproductions 
in Half-tone and 4 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, j 
water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. j 

Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. j 

THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. Notes mmle 

in the sixteenth century on the pictures and works of art in Padua, Cfemona, 
Milan, Pavls, Bereamo, Crema. and Venioe, by an anonymous writer. Trans- [ 
lated from the original Venetian dialect by PAOLO Mrssi. with nob s relating I 
to the works described. Edited by G. 0. Williamson, Litt.D. Illustrated with 
32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 1 

THE ART OF THE VATICAN: a brief 

History of the Palace and an Account of the principal Art Treasures within 1 
its Walls. By Maiiy Knigut Potter. With 41 Illustrations and a Plan. i 

NEW VOLUME OF THE 44 BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 

Gower, FAA n Author of the companion vo'ume on Reynolds. &c. With 
3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions in Half-tone of Important pictures, 
including several hitherto unknown to the general public. 

Colnmbier 8vo, 500 copies only, 25s. net 

THE WORK OF SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS, 

ENGRAVER. By Alfred Whitman, Author of “The Print Collectors’ 
Handbook,” “Master* of Mezzotint" dec. With 27 Collotype Reproductions 
and 2 Photogravure Plate*. Also a large-paper edition on handmade paper, 
with Plates on Japanese vellum, in crown folio, 50 copies only, £3 3s. net. 

Small 4to, I Os. 6d. net 

MILLET AND THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 

By ARTHUR Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other 
Reproduction* of the work of Millet, Diuz, Dupre, and Rousseau, many specially 
photographed for this volume. 

THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 

Small 4to, 14a. net 

THE LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 

ENGLISH BISHOPS AND KINGS, THE MEDIEVAL 
HONKS AND OTHER LATER SAINTS. B> .Mrs. Ai.tii. k 
BELL. Being the third and concluding volume of her work on the Lives and 
Legend* of the Saints. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Reproductions in Half-tone. 


PEWTER 


Imperial 8vo. 

PLATE: a Handbook for Collectors. 


By H. J. L. J. IfASSfi, M.A. With upwards of 70 Illustrations. 


La r go post 8vo. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA: a Hand- 

book for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mr*. WlI,r.oi»;ill*Y 
HODGSoN. With 40 Illustrations and over 50 Reproductions of Maras. 

Small ite, 10a, Cd. net. 

LflGHT AND WATER: An Essay on Reflection 

and Odour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart. 
With 24 Photographic Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles 

and Mary Lamb. With 24 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 


32mo. Decorated Paper Boards, la 6d. net; or in Limp Leather, 2*. 6d. net. 

MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEORO, IL 

PENSEROBO AND ODE ON THE NATIVITY. Illnstraied 

by It. AN NINO Bell. (Carillon Series.) 


Pott 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

PAGAN AND PURITAN: being the “ Octavius ” 

o( Mikuciis. Translated by ARTHUR AmN Buudhidb. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN RELATION 

TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. By Tl. 0. Seaton, M.A.. late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

NYASALAND UNDER THE FOREIGN 

OFFICE. By H. L. Duff, of the British Ceutral Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and a Map 
of Nyasaland._ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 

EUROPE. Ten Lectures delivered at the University of London by 
Dr. Emil Kf.icii. 


LINOARD’S 


Post 8vo, 5s. 

HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. 


Newly abridged for use in Catholic Schools, and brought down to the 
Accession of King Edward VII., by Dorn HENRY XoKBKHT BlRT, O.S.B., 
with a Preface by ABBOT GASyt'E'r, D.D. In one volurno with Map. 


FLY 


Cheaper Edition, 1*. net. 

LEAYES. By Charles Stuart Calverley. 


LIGHT AND LIFE BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUMES. Pott 8ro, In. net each. 

THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Trans- 

lated by Oeoriie Long. 2 vols. 

EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 

Companion series to •• Bell's Miniature series of Painters." 
Pott 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, Is. net. 

In limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 2s. net. 

The follotring Volumes trill be issued at short tnlerrnls :— 


BEETHOVEN. 

OOUNOD. 

HAYDN. 

HANDEL. 


MENDELSSOHN. 

MOZART. 

SULLIVAN. 

WAONER. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 

NEW VOLUMES. Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 1*. net, or bound in leather 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. j TURNER. 

CONSTABLE. I REMBRANDT. 


THE SREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIamsox, Litt.D. 

NEW VOLUME 3 , with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By . BOTTICELLI. By A. Stkkf.ter. 

IsOid RONALD SUTHERLAND | TINTORETTO. By J. B.STOUGU. 


GOWKU. 


TON HULBDRN. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME.?. Crown Kvo, Is. 6d. net each. 

ST. ALBANS. ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 


London : GEORGE BELL & £0X3, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOONCEMENTS 

Of Publications during October and November. 


WIY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan i>e Blowitz. 

Eilitcd by Stephan Lauzannc de lllowitz. Demy Svo, with 
Portrait, 1 Ts. net. 

FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A Di¬ 
plomatist. Jty the ltight Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 13s. net. 

ODDS AND ENDS. By the Very Rev. F. Picoi:. 

Dean of Bristol, Author of “• Phases of My Life.” Demy Svo, liis. 

THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Edited by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B. 
2 Vols. with Portrait and Maps, demy .Svo, 30s. net. 

THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 

By E. B. Kennedy. With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 

1 Os. 6d. net. 

ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dorm .as 

W. Freshfiei.d. lately President of the Alpine Club. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs by Sig. 
Vittorio Sella. Itoval Svo, 18s. net. 

THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 

By Gilbert Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy Svo, 12s. Cd. net. 

AUSTRALIND: p Narrative of Wanderings in West¬ 
ern Australia and the Malay East. By Henry Taunton. 
Svo, 10s. (id. net. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third 

Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7,s. (id. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L. 

S. Amery. Author of “The Times Hi-tory of the War in South 
Africa.” Crown Svo, 5s. 

IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 

H. P. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Gd. net. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A Guide to Personal 

Culture. By Philip Gibbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

FRATRIBUS. Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester 
College Chapel. By the Kev. John Tbant Bramston, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eleanor Alexan¬ 
der. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, 7 s. Gd. ; 

PAT M'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 

his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By the 

Rev. C. E. Osborne, Vicar of Scghill, Northumberland. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 

A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING NEW PICTURE BOOK. | 

THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKA- 

MOOR. By F. Claude Kempsox. Super-royal 4to, 3s. Gd. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE BERYL 8TONES. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, 

Author of “ Cynthia’s Way,” Ac. 

THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By Philip Laurence | 

OLfFHANT, Author of “Tbe Little Red Fish.” 

QOD’8 SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsh. 

MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Charles Eddy, Author 

of “ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 

THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Meade Falkxer, Author of i 

“ Moonlleet.” 

THE LONGSHOREMEN. By George Bartram. 

THE KEY OF PARADI8E. By Sidney Pickering, 

Author of “ Verity.” 

THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. By 

DOUOTUEA CON VERS. I 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 1 

Publisher to the India Office, 


and Literature. 


HARPER mid BROTHERS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A LIMITED EDITION ONLY. 

MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 

A companion volume to “ Madame Recamier and her Friends,” 
“ Madame de Pompadour.” 

With 1G Photogravure Portraits. Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 23s. net. [Just ready. 

Thv first complete u Life " of the celebrated mistress of Louis XIV. that has 
boeu offered to English readers. 

1/etailed Prospectus will be posted to any address. 

THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 

By W. 8T. OHAD BOSOAWEN. 

Author of •• From under the Dust of Ages," Ac. About 450 pages, 
with Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Babylon of tbe Bible in the Light of the Latest Research. [ October. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 

By 8IMON NEWCOMB. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. [October, 

These pages have a wide general interest, in addition t« their scientific importance. 

HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. [ October. 

This intimate biographical sketch by his son affords the lover of Hawthorne aa 
opportunity to view the great writer from the nearest ami most sympathetic 
standpoint. It has many personal touches, and gives much fresh Uawthornian*. 

AMERICA IN LITERATURE. 

By GEORGE WOODBERRY. 

Illustrated with Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s.Gd.net. [ October. 
A review of the most important period 1 * in American letter*, with critics! 
comment on the work of Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, and 
the classical writers in American literature. The Author is Professor of 
Comparative Literature at Columbia University. 

NEW CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE. 

By CARL 8NYDER. 

With Portraits. Large crown Svo, 7s. Gd. net. [Third Impression. 

This is an exhaustive review of recent scientific progress written in non¬ 
technical language. It represents the result of the authors years of study of the 
work of the most advanced scientists of the present day, in England, France, and 
(lot-many, in the course of which he attended the lectures at the Sorbonne and 
College de France,and visited the leadiug laboratories of Europe. 

CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. 

By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 

Author of “ In the Sargasso Sea.*' Illustrated. 8vo, 6§. 

[October 14. 

Ail account of this picturesque country, and of tbe quaint customs and manners 
of its people. 


NEW FICTION. 

AT SIX SHI LUNGS. 

THE VAGABOND. By Frederick Palmer. A remark- 

nbly vivid and interesting novel. [Just pubiisJte^L 

HETTY WESLEY. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (“ Q ”). 

[OcfoAer 7. 

THE GOLDEN FETICH. By Eden Phillpotts. 

THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. By W. F. Paysom * 
THE PROUD PRINCE. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 

Autiior of “ If I were King.” 

THE BOUDOIR CRITIC. By Constance Smedley, 

Author of “An April Princea.” [Otfober. 

AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. By Cyrus Townsend 

Brady. The great question which this strong novel raises is endow** 1 w:*fe 
intense dramatic interest. The story illustrates tbe principle that the givji 
tragedies of life are those of the soul. [Just iW. 

ADMONITION. By John Ayscough. Some Passage* in 

the Life of a Lady-in-Waiting. r. 

JUDGMENT. By Alice Brown, Author of - The 

Maenerings,” *’ By Oak and Thorn.” [ i 

Descriptive List of Announcement* will be posted to any address. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS, 

45, Albemarle Street, London; and New York. 
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MR. JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON OCTOBER Sth. 

Ml. WILLIAM WATSON S NEW P0EM8. 

FOR ENGLAND 

POEMS WRITTEN OURINC ESTRANGEMENT. 

Price 2». 6d. net. 


UNDER THE HILL. 

And other Essays in Prose and Verse, 
including his Table Talk. 

By Aubrey Beardsley. 

With numerous Illustrations, including 
two in Photogravure. 

Trice 7s. 6d. net. 

_ [ lltady on Monday next. 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 

By Nett a Syrett. 

With a Cover Design by 
W. Graham Robebtsojt. 

Small 4to, Price 2s. fid. net. 

_ [Ready on Monday next, 


THE 

NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 

A Rejoinder to “My Relations with 
Carlyle.” 

By Sir James Ckichtox-Browne and 
Alexander Carlyle. 

Demy 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

The Morning Post .—“Its publication, unlike 
that of its forerunner, * My Relations with Carlyle,* 
will be accepted on perusal by every right-minded 
man as inevitable, and even necessary, as an act 
of elementary justice.” 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 

A Series of Volumes embracing Memoirs, 
History, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Natural 
History, &c. Crown 8vo, Price os. net, 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

Vol. I. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
8EI.BORNK. By Gilbert Wdite. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Grant 
Allen, and containing 2 B 1 Illustrations by 
BDMCND H. New, and Photogravure por¬ 
traits of Gilbert White’s Correspondents, 
Dawea Barrington and Thomas Pennant. 

NOW READY . 

Vol. II. 

THE COMPLBAT ANGLER. 

By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. 
Edited, with an Introduction, bv Richard 
L* Gallibksk, and containing 237 Illustra¬ 
tions by EDMUND H. New, and Photogravure 
portraits of Walton and Cotton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

WHERE LOVE IS. By 

William J. Locke, fis. Author of 
“The Usurper,’’ "Derelicts,” and 
“The White Dove.” 

THE HOUSE ON THE 

BANDS. By Charles Marriott. 
6.». Author of *• The Column,” and 
“ Love with Honour.” 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 

By H. H. Basiiford. 3s. 6d. 

THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 

Tenth Thousand. 6s. 

ELIZABETH’S 

CHILDREN. 

Fifth Edition, fis. 


ELEANOR DAYTON. By 

Nathaniel Stephenson, Author 
of “They that toak the Sword.” fis. 

[ Ready on Monday, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, LONDON 4c Niw YORK. 


BUCKIE t SON’S NEW BOOKS. 

Two New Stories by the late G. A. HENTY. 

WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the Relief of the 

Legations. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With a Map. Crown 8vo, doth, olivine 
edges, bs, 

THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, the Tintb, 

acd Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 6s. 1 

Cheap Re-Issue of IMr. Henty’s Books at 3s. 6d. each. 

THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 

Century. With 6 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Every boy should read ‘ The Lion of St. Murk .’Saturday Rrrirv. 

THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. With 6 pno- 0 

Illustrations. Cloth, 3g. fid. 1 ° 

. “ Mr. Hcaty inspires a love and admiration for Mraightfonrardncsn, truth, aud courage. Thi« i* one of the 

best of the mauy vooii books he 1ms produced."— Standard, * tne 

BY ENGLAND S AID. A Story of the Freeing of the Netherlands 
(1585-1604). Illust rated by Alfred Pearse. With 4 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth,3s.Gd. 

FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. Illustrated by 
Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. With a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 


FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. 

By Capt. F. S. BRBRXTox. a Story of the French 
Revolution. Illustrated by William Rainey, 
R.I. Large crowu 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. 

By Capt. F. S. Brer ETON. A Talc of Adventure i 
in Somaliland. Illustrated by CHARLES M. 

SII EL DON. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. i 

STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By I 

Ethel F. iHeddlk. Illustrated by Harold 
. COPPING. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

' Illustrated Edition. 

I 

l TOM BURNABY. By Herbert 

Strang. A Story of Uganda and the Great Congo 
Forest. Illustrated by CHARLES M. SuELDON. 
With 3 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


! IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI. I!y 

I Ernest Glanvillb. a Story of Adventure in 
I Central Africa. Illustrated by William Haixuv, 
1 R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 

I 

I THE RED ARMY BOOK. By Paul 

! Bakuy. With many Illustrations in Colour and 
m Black and White. Crown Svo, cloth elegant. 


THE DISPUTED V.C. By Frederick 

P. Gtniiox. Illustrated by Stanley l. wood 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA By 

Bessie Marchaxt. Illustrated by A. McLkllax. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Also NEW BOOKS in our 3s. 6d., 3s., as. 6d., as., is. 6d., is., 
9 d., and 6d. Series. 


w. 


HEW VOLUMES OF THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 

FOUR 


M. Thackeray. — THE 
GEORGES. 

Introduction by George Meredith. 

[Ready October 15. 

De Qnincey.—SELECT ESSAYS. 

Introduction by Charles Whiulkv. 

[/.Vdr/ji ttctobrr 13. 

John Keble. — THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. 

Introduction by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Armagh. 

Charles Lamb.—ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Introduction by AUc.csTiXB BiRRELL. 

Thomas Carlyle.—SELECT ESSAYS. 

Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 

Thomas A Kempis.—IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 

Introduction by Canon BEECHING. 

R. W. Emerson.—SELECT ESSAYS. 

Introduction by Richard Whiteinu. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes.—THE AUTO¬ 
CRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


St 


. Augustine. —CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Introduction by Canon Beeching. 

Thomas de Quincey.—CONFESSIONS 
OF AN OPIUM EATER. 

Introduction by Charles Wiiifiley. 

Red Letter Poets. — AN EIGH¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY ANTHO¬ 
LOGY. 

Selected and Edited and with an Introduction by 
Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 

Red Letter Poets. — A SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY ANTHO¬ 
LOGY. 

Selected nml Edited aud with an IntioJuction by 
Alice Mkynell. 


Cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d. net; limp leather, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACK IE & SON, Limited, will be pleased to forward their 
Announcement List and Prospectuses on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey. 
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Announcement of some new books to be published for 
the Christmas Season by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd „ 
7 to i2, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants. By the Earl Annesley. There will be about 70 Plates— 

reproductions of Original Photographs. The edition will be limited to 300 copies. 42s. net. 

Impressionist Painting. By Wtnford Dewhurst. A handsome 4to, with about 100 full-page Illustrations 

in monochrome and in colour. £1 5s. net. 

A Garden In Venice. By F. Eden. With 21 Collotype and .50 other Illustrations. Bound in brown embossed 

calf. 21s. net. 

From Paris to New York by Land. By Harry de Windt. Profusely illustrated with Maps and 

Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Tramp In Spain: From Andalusia to Andorra. By Bart Kennedy. Fully illustrated with 

Drawings, Photographs, and a Map. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Peeps at Parliament. By H. W. Lucy. With about 250 Illustrations by F. C. Gould. Coloured 

Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Arcadian Calendar. By E. D. Cuming and J. A. Shepherd. With 180 Illustrations in black and 

white, many full-page ; and 8 page Illustrations in colours. Foolscap 4to. 8s. net. 

Adventures Of Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. With 16 Illustrations by W. B. Wollek. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jack of Ail Trades. By D. C. Beard. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 6s. net. 

The Boy’s Handy Book. By D. C. Beard. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 6s. net. 

The Girl’S Handy Book. By L. and A. B. Beard. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 6s. net. 
Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. With 16 Illustrations by Will Owen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Kina Clo: A Tale for Children. By Harry A. James. Illustrated by Reginald Savage. Crown 8rn. 

2s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES IN NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 

The Novels Of Thomas Love Peacock. In one volume. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Clotb, 3s. net; 

lambskin, 3a. 6d. net. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. Two volumes. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 

net ; lambskin, 7a. net. 

NOW England Romances. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. One volume. Narrow foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 

net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. ____ 

NEW VOLUME IN NEWNES’ THIN PAPER NOVELS. 

Richard Savage : A Romance Of Real Life. By Charles Whitehead. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 

2a. 6d. net; lambskin, 3a. net. _____ 

NEW VOLUMES IN NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. Tall foolscap 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

Velasquez. Tall foolscap -ito. 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES OF “OUR NEIGHBOURS” SERIES. 

Austrian Life in Town and Country. By F. H. E. Palmer. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3a. 6d. net. 

Belgian Life In Town and Country. By Demetrius C. Boulger, Fully illustrated. Crown Svo. 

3a. 6d. net. _ 

NEW VOLUME IN NEWNES’ POCKET LIBRARY. 

Faust: A Dramatic Mystery. By Goethe. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Clotb, 2s. net; 

lambskin, 2a. 6d. net. _ 

NEW VOLUMES LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

The Story Of the Atlantic Cable. By Charles Bright. Fully illustrated. Pott Svo. Is. 

The Story Of Extinct Civilizations of the West. Bv R. E. Anderson, M.A. Fully illustrated. 

Pott 8vo. la. J 

NEW VOLUME NEWNES’ ILLUSTRATED SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Peccavl. By E. W. IIornung. Illustrated by A. S. Hartuick. 

UNIFORM WITH THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS. 

The Tourin g Atlas of the British Isles. By J. G. Bartholomew. With 118 pages of Coloured 

Maps. Cloth, la. net. 1 
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REVELL’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE BOOK FOR THE CRISIS 13 

The Turk and His Lost 

Provinces. By William Eleroy 
Curtis. Sketches and Studies of Life 
and Travel in the Land of the Sultan. 
Fully Illustrated. 7b. 6d. net. 

♦ ** ail 80: “ ^ r - Curtis stands as close to 

inei'resjdent (Mr. Roosevelt) as any member of his 
Cabinet. His book dea’s with the recent history 
and politics of Turkey, Bulgaria, Servin, Bosnia, ami 
Ureece; giving an impartial estimate of the state of 
an Airs which has led to the present crisis. 

Evolution of the Japan- 

*••1 8ocial and Psychic. By 

Sidney L. Gclick, M.A., of the American 
Board, Japan. 7s. 6d. net. 

“He analjse. with muoh acuteness the charac¬ 
teristics o! the Japanese people."—77i- .i/ieclalor. 

Tuird Edition of 

Da LORIMEH’ri REMARKABLE NOVEL. 

The Master of Millions. 

By Georof. C. Lorimer. 6s. 

“A work to be read and studied with more than 
ord inary attention. It deals with a number of 
problems connected with our social life which have 
hitherto baffled solution ."—The Empire. 

How to Find “Tn* Riodt Word"— Sec 

A Complete Dictionary of 

Synonyms and Antonyms: 

or Synonyms and Words of Opposite 
Meaning. By Right Rev. SAMUEL 
Fallows, A.M., U.D. 3s. 6d. net. 

Educational Conquest of 

the Far East. By Robert E. 
Lewis, Secretary Y.M.C.A., Shanghai. 
With Map, Charts, and illustrations. 
Ss. fid. net. 

The True Estimate of Life 

and How to Live. By Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan. An entirely new, 
enlarged, and revised edition. 2s. fid. net. 

A Young Man’s Questions. 

By Robert E. Speer, Author of 
“ Principles of Jeans, - ’ Ac. 2s. CJ. net. 

Mr. Speer has long had the confidence of the audience 
to which this book is addressed, confidence that he 
hss enrned by his genuine sympathy with the 
questioners on whose problems lie brings the light of 
his experience and thought. 

India’s Problem, Krishna 

or Christ. Bv John P. Jones, D.D., 
of Smthem India, A.B.C.F.M. Illus¬ 
trated. Es. net. 

Dr. Jones gives from his rich experience a con¬ 
vincing summary of the results of the opposing faiths, 
and a most admirable presentation of the general 
results of missionary work in India. 

The Religion of a Mature 

Mind. Studies in Modern Problems. 
By Professor George A. Coe. .Is. net. 

“ Lucidly reasoned and always suggestive, the papers 
will lie re-.wi with lntereit by everyone who studies the 
newer movements ol Christianity. - ’*— SciC.sman. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE Now Ready, 
containing books by many of the best 
British and American Writers on Re¬ 
ligious and Social Problems ; Christian 
Missions ; Scripture Exposition ; Foreign 
Travel and Residence; and Fiction. With 
a Great Variety of Juvenile Literature and 
Books for Presents. Sent Post Free on 
receipt of Post Card. 


FUMINB H. REVEll COMPANY, 

2!, Patehso-thi Syi AtiE; 

AND KidN I U OU. 

Also at 

Njw York. Chicago, and Toronto. 


MB. JOHN LO NG’S NEW BOOKS. 

Never in the History of Publishing has such value been given for the money. 

JOHN LONO’S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS. 

A Sort., of Oroat War*, of 1-lctlon by Modern Author.. 

Edited, with Biographical Ihtrodivtion, by HAXNAKORD BENNETT 
Printed In a new fount of broad-far,-,I, clear type, on specially made superior white anthpie wove paper. 
Each Volume contains a Biographical Introduction. Photogravure Portrait, and 10 Full-puge Illustrations by a 
leading Artist printed on Kmc Art Paper. Crown hvo. S in. by 1„. Thickness 11 in. Esch Volume will 
contain from four to seven hundred pages, and the prices are as follows : 

2s. net per copy clo*h, gold blocked back and side, and gilt top. 

3«. net per copy leather, gold blocked back and side, gilt top, and silk marker. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope, [iooj. Heady . 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins, 
WESTWARD HO ! By Charles Kingsley. [ 1901 . January. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. [looi. February. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Tha. keray. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. [ 1904 . March. 

KINDLY WRITE FOR THE FOUR-PAGE PROSPECTUS. 

NEW 61- NOVELS. 

THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Author of 

“ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” etc. 

THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Campisf.i.l Puaed, Author 

of “ Fugitive Anne,” etc. 

PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommelix, Author of “A Daughter 

of England,” etc. 

EILEEN. By Lucas Cleeve, Author of “ His Italian Wife,” etc. 

HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harold Bindloss, Author of 

*• Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” etc. 

THE ISLAND OF SORROW. By George Gilbert, Author of 

“ The Baton Sinister,” etc. 

IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By M. MeD. Bodkin, K.C., 

Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” etc. 

THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. Meade, Author of 

** Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” etc. 

THRALDOM. By Helen Pkotiieuo Lewis, Author of “Hooks of 

Steel," etc. 

SWEET “DOLL” OF H ADDON HALL. By J. E. Muddock, 

Author of “ A Woranu’s Checkmate," etc. 

GEORGE SAVILE. By Charles Moray. 

A powerful Novel l>y a new writer, and one which «hojld utnnd tint from the ordinary ruck. 

THE GATE OF NEVER. By G. G. Ciiattekto.x, Author of “ The 

C’curt of Destiny,” etc. 

THE SILVER BULLET. By Fergus IIume, Author of “The 

Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. 

A CANADIAN GIRL. By Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard, D.S.O., 

Author of “ Temjx-st Torn,” etc. 

SLYBOOTS. By John Strange Winter, Author of “ Bootle's Bahy,” etc. 
SLAVES OF PASSION. By Helen Bayliss, Author of “A Woman 

in the City,” etc. 

TOY GODS. By Percival Pickering, Author of “ A Life Awry,” etc. 
THE IRON HAND. By James MacLarkx Coiskax, Author of 

'* Pursued by the Law,” etc. 

NEW SI- NOVEL. 

THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. By Guy Boothi;y, Author of 

*• Dr. Nikola," «fce. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper by A. T. Smith. 

NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 

TOLD IN “ TATT’S.” By Nathaniel Guisisixs, Author of “All the 

WinncrF,” Ac. 

THE CHASER’S LUCK. By “G. G.” Author of “Winkles, A 

Winner," Sic. 

JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOYELS. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE LATELY BEEN ADDED. 

THE SIN OF HAGAR. 

IIKLbS MATIIEUS. 

THE LOVELY 

MRS. PEMBERTON. 

> LOKENt K WAltDK-N. 

AN ILL WIND. 

Mrs. Lm m C.VMKIuiN. 

A BEAUTIFUL REBEL. 

Ernest clanmlle. 

WOMAN-THE SPHINX. 

FbKr.i’S Unit. 


THE JUGGLER AND 

THE SOUL. 

HKI.bS MATUKKS. 

THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS.— 

AlHlUNK SERGEANT. [S-'i'i'lil. 

IN SUMMER SHADE. 

Mary E. Manx, [x’i only. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. ; 

Florence Warden. [.sW//<g 

THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. 

Fergus Hi:me. [shortly 


Kindly mil, today t» .\fr. JnHX J.o.Vt; f„r hi* CitMfU’.Ti: >'A TM.OdrE, ami do < <)Mi‘LETE JJ.ST of 
his /anions M.l/'/.'.V.YF .\ O I 7,7,X. 


London: JOHN 1.0N(J, 13 and 11, Norris .Street, llavmarket. 
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FROM MR. NASH’ S list. , GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


A NEW LIGHT ON MABY STD ART. 

Demy 8vo, with l’ortimtts, 12s. 6.1. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

By MARTIN HUME. 

Editor of “The Calendars of Spanish State 
Papers ” (Public Record Ollice), 
Author of “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth." 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER, THE WORKS OF (Translated). 

Edited by N. H. Dole. 24 Vtils., Hvo, superbly illustrated by 123 Photogravures 03 
Japan Paper, and handsomely ltound in buckram, morocco labels, and gilt tops. A 
Limited Edition (200 sets), £10 ltis. net. 

GOETHE, 14 Vols., £6 6s. net; SCHILLER, 10 YoU., £4 lOt net. 

The first edition of Germany's two created poets hitherto published. In any language, that is worthy of its 
author#. It combine* the very »x*st translations extant (sec separate Prospectus). 


^5 [FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS OF 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 

“This distinguished historian . . . approaches as 
near to lxdng severely judicial us any historian i~ ever 
likely to do."— .standard. “Major Home’s brilliant 
narrative comes with a sense of reality of freshne-s."— 
/tadt/a 'hronicle. “This vivid ami interesting recital 
has brought into clear light the human qualities of 
Mary,”— fruity T> bijraph. “ (lag brightened a half- 
forgotten jewel in her crown.”— Morning frost. “A 
piece of historical research of profound interest.”— 
Xc-'tsmoH. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with 1<> rare Portraits in 1 
Photogravure, 21s. net. ! 

The SECRET HISTORY of the 
COURT of ENGLAND. 

From the Accession of George III. to 
the Death of George IV. 

By Lady ANNE HAMILTON. 

A Reprint in Full of the Original Edition, 
published in Is32. 

LIST OF ILT.rSTRATION'S TO 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND. 

VOLUME I. 

LADY ANNE HAMILTON. from an Old Print. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. From the lAutiung by Opie. 
CAROLINE, PUINCKSSof WALKS. 

From an engraving by Schrader. ’ 

WILLIAM PITT. 

From the Painting bv Gainsborough. 
CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS of WALKS. 

From an Engraving by IT. Mover. 
VISCOUNT OASTLEKKAGU. From an old Print. 
OUEEN CHAU LOTTE. 

From the Fainting bv Sir William Becchoy. 
FREDERICK, DIKE OF YORK. 

From the Painting by Jackson. ’ 

VOLUME II. 

GEORGE III. 

From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The EARL of LIVERPOOL. 

From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
NAPOLEON. From the Painting by C. L. Kastluke. 
GEORGE CANNING. 

From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
GEORGE IV. From tin* Painting by iloppner. 

The DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

From an Engraving 1 y A. Earle. 
VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH. i 

From the Painting by Copley, i 
The COUNTESS of JERSEY. [ 

From the Painting by E. T. Parris. - 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A MAN-at-ARMS. Clinton Scollard. 
The PRIME MINISTER and Mrs. 

GRANTHAM. Carlton Da we. 

STRAWBERRY LEAVES. A Leaf. , 

[Fifth Impression. 

The COUNTESS and the KING’S 

DIARY. Percy White. 

The STRONGER CLAIM. Alice 

Perrin. 

[Octolnr. 

The CRUCIBLE. A. P. Slade. 

Ready October 20 th. 

RACHEL MARR. Morley Roberts. 

N.B.—“Rachel Marr” is one of the greatest novels 
ever written. This is the opinion of all who have 
read the manuscript and the publisher anticipates an 
enormous demand for the work. 


THE ART JUVENILE OF THE SEASON. 

LITTLEDOM CASTLE; and other Tales. By Mrs. M. II. Smkl- 

maxx, with a Coloured Frontispiece by Hugh Thomson, and many Illustrations by 
that artist, Harry Firxiss, Henrietta Bonner, the late Phil May (in astylenot 
usually associated with his name), the late Kate (Jreexaway (her last drawing before 
her death), and A. Back ham. Sq. cr. 8vo, richly bound, 5s. 

TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR. A Non-tcclmical Description of 

Electric Locomotion. By A. II. BeAVAN. With Introduction by Sir Wm. Pbeece, 
K.C.B. Fully Illustrated, 0s. 


J. A. FROUDFS EARLIEST WORK. 

THE NEMESIS OF FAITH; or, 

The History of Sutherland Markham. By James 
Antiionv Fhoudi:. With Introduction by 
Moncuhe D.CoN’wav. Crown svo, eloth, neat. Is. 

A reprint of Kroudk’S earliest book, which, in it? 
day. h.ul a great influence. It is here republished, 
with a lengthy introduction by Dr. Mom I'ltK 
Conway, setting forth the chief point* of interest in 
the story, and its claim oil the attention of readers 
to-day. 

A NEW 6D. SHAKESPEARE, IN 40 VOLS. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Ex¬ 
cellently printed by Meaars. Ballantyne St Co., in 
large, clear type*, with Howard's Outline 
Illustrations in each volume. 40 vols. (one 
I’lay in each volume ; vol. 38 : Veuus and Adonis : 
vol. 3*.* : .Sonnet*; vol. 4" : Glossary and Index ol 
Characters). Neatly bound in leatherette, each 
vol. Gd. 

ABSURD DITTIES. By G. E. Farrow. 

Author of “ The Wallypug of Why,” Ac., with 
Pictorial Absurdities by JOHN H ASS A LI., illus¬ 
trator of “The Wallypug of Why.” 8q. cr. svo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. 

LATER MAGIC, a Supplement to the 1 

Author’s “Modern Magic" and “More Magic.” 
(Each 5#.) Fully Illustrated. 5s. [October. 

SEMITIC SERIES. FIFTH VOLUME. ( 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM . 

THEOLOGY, JURISPRUDENCE, AND CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL THEORY. By PROFESSOR 1 
D. B. Macdonald. 6s. not. [Heady. j 

Vol. 1. Prof. A. H Sayce’s “Babylonian ' 
mid Assyrian Life and Custom*.” j 

„ II. Rev. E. Day’s “Social Life of the j 
Hebrews.” 

„ III. Dk. L. B. Paton’s “Early History of 
Syria and Palestine.” 

„ IV. Phop. Duff’s “Theology and Ethics 
of the Hebrews.” 


THE AUTOGRAPH CLASSICS 

(A New Series). 

A collection of works of standard reputation, care- I 
fully printed on India Paper, and uniformly bound in 
olive-green lambskin, gilt, with silk register. Large 
crown 8vo. 

(1) THE DIVINE COMEDY. By 

Dante. Translated by II. W. Longfellow*. 
768 pp„ 6s. net. 

(2) EMERSON’S COMPLETE 

WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. The 
“Sovereign Edition" printed from the plate- of 
the “ Riverbide Edition.” 4 vols., 4,07* pp„ with 
a Collective Index and an Index of (Quotations 
(81 pp.), by Professors John a. Wood* and 
J. E. CABOT. 26s. net. [Also in cloth gilt, 20*. 
net.] 

(3) FESTUS. By I*. J. Bailky. 7HS pp. : ! 

with a portrait of the Author. 6s. net. 


ROUTLEDGES THIN PAPER 
EDITIONS (A New Series). 

On very thin but very opaque paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth neat, 2s.; lambskin gilt, 3s. 6<1. net. 

(1) FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 630 pp. 

(2) SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE 

PICKLE. 603 pp. 


HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 

Crown Hvo, cloth neat, each 2s. 

Each book contains a careful INTRODUCTION by the 
Editor or another. The followi ng are Now READ' '■ 

MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE 


CLOWN. By Ciiablks Dickens. Willi 
Ciu'iksiiaxk's Plates. 

WHITEFRIARS; or the Court ot 



By Ann Radiliffe. 314 pp. 

CALEB WILLIAMS. By William 

GODWIN. 478 ptl. 

TOM BULLKELEY OF LISSING- 


Tox. By R. Mount >;xKY-J*rnsox. 444 pp. 

Man. nthrr. in art nr preparation. 


ROUTLEDBE’S POCKET LIBRARY. 

{(tUre Bools, Peacock Books, .Scarlet Books). 

New vols., each 32mo. 

Cloth neat, la., lambskin gilt, 2s., net. 
OLIVE BOOKS. 

THE DAGONET BALLADS and 

other Poem*. By GBOItoK R. 8IMS. 392 pp. 
The lir*t large edition has been sold out at one*, 
and a second is now ready. 

An Admirable Collection of story Pouts 
A Trkasurk-House to tub Reciter. 

BALLADS AND LEGENDS. By 

Frederick Langbridge. 43C pp. 

“Many of them attain a very high pathos of the 
true reali-tic stamp; nor is it only in pathos that 
Mr. Langbridgc excels. ‘ Exit Tommy’ seems to usa 
singularly perfect *i>ecin)eu of its class, simply »sd 
exquisitely told. The volume fully deserves the 
: popularity which, in our judgment, it is pretty sure 
1 to attaiu.”— .*»/>» ctator. 

THE PIKE COUNTY BALLADS. By 

Colonel John May. 156 pp. 

SCARLET BOOKS. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By 

Natuaniel Hawthorne. 320 pp. 

THE - BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 

New Volumes. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, each 3s. 6d. 

(1) THE CUBAN TREASURE 

ISLAND: a Storv of Adventure bv Land and by 
Sea. By W. Patrick Kelly. With plates by 
Ivor shies. 

(3) THE PRISONER OF THE 

GURKHAS : n Talc of the Xepol War. By F. F. 
Gibbon. With plates by Ivor Syiiks. 

(3) THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By 

FRKD.W 11 ISIIAAV. Wit:; plates by J. A.SYJnXGT0N 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, Ltd.: LONDON. 
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GAY & BIRD’S 


Jtnnouncemonts. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

REBECCA of SUN NY BROOK 
FARM. 61- 

HALF-A-DOZEN HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 3/6 

A Story for Girlt 

By LILIAN WHITING. 

THE LIFE RADIANT. 5/- 

By L. BEATRICE THOMPSON. 

WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO. 

New Edition. 5/- 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

POEMS OF PASSION. 

Only Complete Edition. 

POEMS OF PLEASURE. 

Only Complete Edition. 

Wit’a Thirty New Teems. 
Topi-lab Editions, tastefully printed, of 
these well-known volumes are now 
published in two styles of binding at 
is. net and Is. UJ. net. 

By SIDNEY HERBERT 

BURCHELL. 

MY LADY OF THE BASS. 

rifXRi> X.abge Edition now ready. Crown 
S\o, pp. 424, cloth gilt, gL 
'I his has been repotted by the town and 
country trade, wholesale an 1 retail, as one 
«*f the most successful udvcIs during July 
*wul August. 

H / /.* MI .\ G If .! M POST .—There are numerous 
<Ir:t:n«iic situations anl a coupl; of love episodes, 
u hic2i add to the zest of the narrative, nnd carry the 
reader on from page to page. Ic is a cleverly con- 
.-tructed story, and the character-* are drawn with th e 
-k. I or a Piaster han i. • My Zady ul the bass ’ is one 
t .f ti.e l*f.t roma ces of its kind that has come from 
f ue pre*s this year. ' 

HisASfiOW HERALD .—■** All this is told in fascinat¬ 
ing fashion by the author, and tew reader* are likely 
to And other than thorough gaustwotion witn a story 
tnwrkofl by sound workmanship. a clear grasp of 
«*aa racier, anil a respect lor the intelligence of his 
readers." 

LEEDS MERCURY.— ur Vh\s book deserves definite 
com mendatiun. It is a powerful romance. . . . the 
workmanship is both spirited and picturesque, and 
there is throughout the careful composition this 
.k ithor’s books never lack. * My Lady of the Bass' 
vkill not be merely read, it will In; gratefully 
remember*** ." 

BIBELOTS. Recently Published. 
1G.—Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 

IT.—Browne’s Relig-io Medici, 
is.—Early English Ballads. 

10.—An Old English Miscellany. 

20 . —A Dante Treasury. 

21. —Pickwickian Wit and 

Humour. 

LASGnW HVAIALIk— 1 ' Worthy of being cased in 

srold.- 

JfAJLY T HI. !1<! ft A I'll .—“ One of the prettiot sets 
of took lets whi-n have recently exhibited tU.* ti.su? 
•ml skid of modt-rn puhli.-hers.’ 

LONDON : 

GAY A liIRD, 22, Bedford St, Strum], W.C. 

Agency for American Books. 


Swan Sonnenscltein & Co. 


NEW KOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES; 

(With Early Reviews.) 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6a. 

“Such a finished piece of work, and manifest* no j 
many evidences of the practised hand that we should | 
Ray it was by some well-known writer. In fact, the ' 
reviewer has a suspicion that he might venture to 1 
ginns who the author is who thus measures his talents. | 
hither we have heard of the auouymotis author before, 
or we shall hear of him again. The firm strok-s in 
this book cun never go unrewarded.*— Liverpool Post. 

PADMINl: an Indian Romance . 

By T. It a M a K it I s i i n a. Author of “Life in an 
Indian Village.’* With Introduction by It . Hon. 
James Muck. 3s. 6d. 

“A story of Southern India in the Seventeenth 
Century; portray* the overthrow of the great Vizian- j 
agar House by the usurper Saluvn GIa*t/ote II,raid. 

“A remarkable Indian b;ok."— Do,•In,an. 


ARCHIE WYNWARD. By Harry 
Tig hk. 6a. 

“A long novel, carefully and quietly worked out, of 
the youth and carter of the at.ion «»f an old Dish 
family. There is much about ttage life, Archie's 
mother having been an actress."— Tinos. 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: a H!s- , 

ter leal Romance of tha Time of 
Dunatan . By J. 1L Aitkk.x. With Premia- | 
piece. 6s. 

“The story reminds one more of Lyttoo than Scott, I 
and it is doubtful whether Lytton himself ever wrote 
a mo*e powerful tale. The reader is transported into 
the life of those ancient time* nnd sees the men and 
women living their lives with a’l their loves and hates, , 
t heir heroi.-ius and cruelties, tlwir RU|»er.stitioe?. their 
aims, and their grand virtue*.”— Primitive Mttluxlist. , 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS . By Hew 

Stirling. 3s. 6d. 

“An extremely interesting study of a pimple 
community fifty years ago. We are first introduced 
io a wild and lonely part of the Lake District of 
England, where people are building a railway. This 
is N-ivvyland. Then the scene changes to Pern, 
whither representatives of the people and their 
spiritual lenders emigrate in connection with a great 
i nil way. The story is developed with an admixture 
of pathos nnd humour which never ceases to attract.” 

— Scotsman. 


FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. 

By D. F. Walters. 3a. 6d. 

“A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, 

| s tuple Umguige, and on occasions touching heights 
I and depth* of pas-i m not euMlv compassed by the 
average novelist.”— Yorkshire Post. 

i ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT. By 

1 Felix Lac land. 6s. 

I “There is certainly a charm about the writing, 

! with its echoes of bterne and Goldsmith, it< pictures, 
of provincial society, and its old-fashioned manner." 

! '— Times. | 

i In Preparation. 

CRISTINA: a Historical 

Romanes of Modlceval Italy. Dv 

Emily Uxi>i:iu>o\v., Author of - U.utv Vi<- 
iifctus." •• Dante and Beat rice, a Play,” ac. illus¬ 
trated by A. l’wIDLE. 6s. 

BRUGES LA MORTE. By Roden- 

BAOI. Translated by Thomas Dcnc an. 6s. 

FEEL AH i or, tho Bowltchod 

Malden or Nepal, By E. Mankiceu. 6s. 

UNDER THE FOREST BOUGHS. 

By JlAUY H. DeBI'VHAM. 6s. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW (RE-WRITTEN) EDITION. 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY IN 

the Age of Now Ideaaln Science and 
Invention. By Alfred Kissel Wallace 
A uthor of *■ Island Life," Ac. Now for the first 
time Illustrated with 107 Piet j res. &4U pp. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW “UNCLE REMUS." 

CUNNIE RABBIT, MR. SPIDER, 

and other Boat. West African Folk-Taie«, 
taken nowii from tho Lonnie Tribe hv Fl.onE.vrK 
M. Ckonise, mid Edited by Prof. H. W. Ward. 
With nuiiiero-ji Illustration:! by CiKHALI) SlcHKL. 


FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELE - 

RHANTA (Ce lon nnd India). By Edward 
CaiiI’KNVK lt. Cneapcr Edition, cr. Hvo, with the 
otiginai Illustration.-. 4s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE 

Comte. By Prof. Lftw-nitcnr.. Translated, 
with inuoduction, by Fuedkr:c HauuIv»n, 
M.A n Notes and Xudex. bvo, lOa. 6d. 

“Its publication in 1900 was an event in the history 
of the Positivist movements. A translation was 
urgeutly demanded of this masterly boot. Ilis entire 
work is rather an exposition, not a refutation, or a 
criticism, or an advoctcv of Comte’s philosophical 
system. But it may be said at once that no one abroad 
or at home, certainly neither Mill, nor Lewes, nor 
S|*eneer, nor Oaird, has no truly graq>ed and assimi¬ 
lated Comte’s ideas as M. Lrvy-Bruhl .”—Extract from 
Frederic Harrison's Introduction. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSE 

BILITYt Talks with a Boy. By Mavnaud 
ni tlkk. Wiih Introduction by the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 1m. 6cf. net; 
palter, la. n.t. 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 

Allusions. D.,- T. II. KAini.ii-ri.K, Author of 
*■ A Dictionary of Clu-sical yuotativu..’’ Wo, 

78. Cd. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY . 

By Pr r. G. Villa. bvo. IOs. 6d . n*t. 

[Lthr.tr g ,f Philosophy. 

“ A mine of information."— D.tiltj Xncs. 


PERPETUAL PEACE: a Philo¬ 
sophical Essay. . V Iumam el Kant. 
'J r.iiibliiu.l, Mich fiur.Hlnc i in uu.l Notei, bv M. 
CAUl-UKI.b SMITH, il.A., and Pafacv by Prof. 
La it A. 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOTES ON SHAKES- 

pearo’s England. By Amelia anukbwes. 
Cloth, Is. 

TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 

The Text, with a runniug Commentary and 
copious Annotations, t y E MansPord. 32mo, 
cloth, 2s. net, Itnmskin gilt, 2s. 6cf.net. A 
charming little Edition, uniform with “The 
Message of Muu" (Ihlrd Edition;. 


CRITICS OF HERBARTIANISM. 

liy If. H. Havwarii, D.Li:., ala. 4s. Ed. 


GOD AND THE AGNOSTICS i or, 

the End of tho Ago of Faith. By As 

B.nkmmiman, 6s. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW 

Policy. By H. W. WHa-on, Ainlmrof “Ir<>n- 
cImi.s in Action," do. A no v volume of tlie 
*• Burning questions Series.” 3d. 


THE BASIS OF MORALITY. I y 

AHTIII II Scuotexiialkr. 4s. Gd. 

“Will be widely wcleorned."— .vVefr/uu/i. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., 


Ltd., LONDON. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON WEST AFRICA. 

THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 

By Captain BRAITHWAITE WALLIS. 

Fully Illustrated, Medium 8vo, clotli 21s. 

Captain Wallis, who, from his official position as Acting Commissioner in Sierra Leone, 
had unusual opportunities of informing himself as to the trend of events which culminated 
in the rising, describes in simple yet graphic style the series of tragic and dramatic 
happenings which preceded the suppression of the revolt, in the military operations 
occasioned, by which he was himself continuously engaged. The book also contains a 
chapter on Bush-Fighting. 


MES ESCALADES DANS LES ! 

ALPES ET LE CADCASE, Pur A. F. Mummkry. 1 
Traduit de I’Anglais par Maurice Paillon. 
With a new Preface ami Notice on Mummery as a 
Climber. Illustrated by a Portrait of the Author 
in Collotyj>e. 24 full-page Plates, aud 4 Maps. 
Paper covers, 9s. net. 


MARTIN EAU, BROWNING, AND OTHERS. 

ANNA SWANWICK. A Memoir and 

Becollections. By Mary L. Bruce. Illustrated 
with a photogravure portrait and five others in 
half-tone. Crown Hvo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A THRILLING 5T0RY OF BOTANY BAY. 


HELEN ADAIR. liy Louis Becke, Author of “By Reef and Palm.” 

Crown Hvo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 

A thrilling story bused on fact, describing the career of a young Irish g’.rl whose father was 
transported to Botany Bay. 


SOCIETY IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


A TALE OF MONTE CARLO. 


THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. By 

ROY Hoknim.w, Author of “The Sin «»f 
Atlantis,” Ac. Crown svo, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


A MONTE CARLO VENTURE. By 

Phil n» Trf.it hunk. Author of “ Miss Chesterton’s 
Decision.” Crown hvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 


I 


THE MERMAID SERIES. ; 


The Best Plays of Old Dramatists. 

Literal reproduction'; of the old text. Rich Volume containing about 500 pages and a Photogravure Frontis- I 
piece. Feap. hvo, lout her, 3s. 0d. net: cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 

The publisher hits pleasure in announcing a new edition of this well-known series, printed In handy form on • 
THIN PAPER. To be issued 4 vols. per month until completed. The following arc now ready : 1 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited 

by Havelock Ellis. Intro, by J. A. Symonds. 

THOMAS OTWAY. Intro, and Notes 

by Hon. Rodim Noel. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited by 

A. C. KWALII. 

RICHARD STEELE. Edited, Intro. 

mill Xotw, by G. A. A 1 TK KS. 


THE FIRST WAR ARTIST. 

CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With 25 Illustrations, including Photogravure Frontispiece. Royal Svo, cloth. 21s net. Fine edition, £2 2«. net. 


A NIECE’S LETTERS TO HER AUNT. 

THE PECULIAR HISTORY OF 

MABY ABN SUSAN. By 15. 0. Bi.ake. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

A TALE OF CANTERBURY. 

T0NF0RD MANOR. By S. Hancock. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. NEW VOL. 

SEA CHILDREN. By S. Hope 

Evans. Illustrated. Fcap. Hvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


, LIVES WORTH LIVING. NEW VOL. 

| THE STORY OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Bv A. 8. AHNoij). With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
! Hvo, cloth, 3s. td. 

CHRONICLES OF FINLAND. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 

By the Author of “A Visit to the Russians." 
I Crown Hvo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 6d. net. 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

I By the Right H<>». John MollLKY. New Popular 
I Unabridged Edition, in 1 vol. With a Biblio- 
! graphy. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

LADY DIANA DEAUCLERK: Her Life and Work 

By Mrs. Stkuart Kn.sKlXE. Illustrated with Coloured Plates, Lithographs, and many reproductions in 
half-tone. Royal 4to, £3 13s. Cd. net. Also a Fine Edition. 


COMMISSIONER KERR—An In- GRAIN OR CHAFF ? The Auto- 

dividuality. By piit-i.kwts, k.c. With biography of a Police Magistrate. A. c. 

photogravure and half-tone portraits. Demy Hvo, Plovvi.kn. Demy Hvo, cloth gilt, with photo¬ 
cloth, 1 Os. Gd. net. gravure frontispiece. 16s. net. 


OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

Charles Gordon, Author of “The Old Bailey and Newgate.” Fully Illustrated. Medium Hvo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 
Fcap. Hvo, picture cover. Is.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Babky 

Pain, Author of “ Eliza," Ac. 


PICTURESQUE HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Ro 3 'al Svo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 

THE BEST OF THE FUN. By 

Captain E. 1‘ltXNELL-El.milKST, Author of “The 
Cr«am of Leicestershire." With 8 Coloured Illu*- 
tr-tions by G. D. GILES, and 48 in Black aud 
White by J. STURQKSS and G. D. GILES. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. 

LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, 

Author of “ The Grand Babylon HoteL" 


On Oct. 8th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A LADY OF MISRULE. By Hesbt 

Oil Ess WELL, Author of “A Precious Scamp,” Ac. 


Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A 8PLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred 

WHISHAW, Author of “Mazeppa," Ac. 


Crown Hvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and 

her Fortunes. By I/.a Dlkkos Habot, 
Author ot “ Man, Woman, and Fate,” Ac. 

NEW SIX-SHILLINfi NOVELS. 

LADY JUDAS. By Frank Bakbett, 

Author of “ Fettered for Life.’’ 

“For lhose who love an exciting story,'Lady Juiai’ 
will prove enthralling. Mr. Barrett has chosen a 
fascinating sill dev t. ami the finished product does him 
credit.”— iHn-Jfirhl T>lr graph. 

THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S 

INN. By Robert Mach rat. Author of -The 
Vision Sple idid,” die. 

“The story is contrived with admirable Ingenuity.’ 

—Ulusgotc Herald. 

UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 

By M. P. SII 1 BL, Author of The Purple Cloud.’ 
“A wealth, almost unbounded, of imagination. a 
power of description, and a largeness of uun equalled 
by few, if any, living novelists."— To-Day. 


PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. 

By Ui*TOX Sinclair. Crown 8vo, cloth, S& »i. 

“A powerful indictment of modern civilised society, 
and one which is likely to be widely read, if only fur 
the take of the slight but fascinating story in which 
it lits embedded.”— Daily AYtri. 

LOVE AND LOVER8 OF THE 

PAST. By PAt’L GAULOT, Anthor of “A Lover 
of the Queen." Translated by C. LAliOCHK. M-A. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. 

"An admirable—indeed, a fascinating bit of work.” 
— To-Day. 

E88AY8 AND HI8TORIETTE& 

By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of “As we are 
and As we may be,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“ Whether they be regarded from the point of view 
of date or of subject, the pieces brought together in 
this volume fall into two groups, in each of which 
admirers of Sir Walter Besant will find a biographical 
interest, in addition to the matter and manner of the 
papers themselves. . . . Sanely enthusiastic, almost 
epigrammatically good-humoured ."—tie on man. 

IN LAKELAND DELL8 AND 

PELLS. By W. T. PALMER, Author of - Lake 
Country Rambles." With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Mr. Palmer’s book will be most enjoyed by tho« 
who know the country best. It is not s guide-book, 
but a miscellany of papers, well written and ttima- 
lating to read. . . . There is not a page in the book 
but is odorous of the open air. The paper? will 
instruct anyone who lias thoughts of doing the Lake 
district, not as a tourist, but seriously and thoroughly; 
aud they should animate and please whoever reads 
them.”— Scotsman. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTEXTS FOR OCTOBER. 

The Winged Victory. By Bernard Home. TBS 
England of the Paston Letters. By Charie* 
Meumuir, M.A. The Planet of Romance Fy 
Ed. Vincent Heward. A Literary highway. By 
Walter Dexter. ABOUT Cuckoos. Mbs. VicKKRT'S 
Record Aged Cuckoo. By Alexander H. Jaflfc 
LL.I). GofT the NEMESIS.* By Dr. Yorb’-Davies. 
Jane Austen’s Novels. By P«rcy Fitzgerald- 
REVIVING APPRECIATION OF MILTON. By SjlTttB 
Urban. _ 

London: CHATTO t WINOUS, 111. St Marlin's lane. *.t 
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The Literary Week. 

Tms is the last issue of the Academy under the present 
editorship. The retiring Editor salutes the advancing 
Editor. 


Mr. Repford’s name only occasionally comes before the 

S ublic, and then the public either smiles or gets angry. 

[r. Redford’s latest action in his capacity of Censor of 
Plays has been to refuse a license for the performance in 
Italian of D’Annunzio’s “ La Cittii Morta.” This is just 
on a line with Mr. Redford’s refusal to license “ Monna 
Vanna ” last year. Until the censorship is abolished or put 
on some sort of reasonable footing this sort of thing will 
no doubt continue. But on any grounds we do not see 
why a license should be refused to Madame Duse to 
produce “ La Cittii Morta ” when licenses are readily 
granted to musical comedies which, from the moral point 
•of view (presumably Mr. Redford’s), are infinitely worse. 


Mr. Ford Madox Huffier contributes an arresting 
preface to a new translation of certain of Guy do 
Maupassant's stories in Messrs. Duckworth’s “ Greenback 
Library.” He points out an essential difference between 
tbe English and French tongues as a means of artistic 
expression. ‘‘Do Maupassant,” he says, “could write 
a pure and limpid vernacular which was also pure and 
limpid literary French.” But in English that is not 
possible: we have a spoken language and a written 
language, and to confuse them is to become either un¬ 
literary or awkwardly colloquial. As an instance Mr. 
Hueffer gives the French : “ J’eprouve un desir,” which a 
Frenchman will both say and write. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, would probably write “ I feel a desire,” 
but he would certainly say, “ 1 want to." And in this 
respect de Maupassant had an initial advantage ; he used 
simple and colloquial words, and no unusual or precious 
words stood out to take the mind from the simple current 
of the story. Yet de Maupassant was an absolute artist, 
a master of rhythm as well ns situation. The translations 
in this volume are exceptionally good. 


Tiie “ Daily Mail ” has begun the serial publication 
of a political romance by Mr. Sit. Loe Stracbey, editor of 
tbe “Spectator.” The title of the story is “The Great 
Bread Riots,” and it was written in 1885, just before tbe 
General Election, when Fair Trade and Protection were 
being discussed. But that question dropped when 
Mr. Gladstone inaugurated his Irish policy. The recent 
revival of the question has induced Mr. Strachev to print 
the narrative in the columns of the “ Daily Mail,” the 
conditions now, he considers, being practically the same 
as they were then. The story is supposed to be told by 
“ a Grandfather fifty years hence,” and opens thus : “ You 
a‘k me, my dear graudson, to put on record some account 
of the troubled times of fifty years ago, of which you 
read so much in the memoirs and histories now appearing, 
and which I can so well remember.” 


The first number of the “ Book Monthly ” lies before us. 
The publication is not designed to be a critical journal; 
it aims rather to he a record and guide for all people 
interested in books, and a chronicle of current literature. 
At the same time it has articles of literary interest, such 
as that on Mr. William Faux, who has just retired from 
the office of librarian to Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. 
Mr. Faux, after fifty years experience of a circulating 
library, remains cheery and hopeful. lie admits that 
eighty per cent, of the books read are novels, and he 
admits that many are “really very poor reading,” but he 
ha3 faith that the “ Old Guard of readers in England ” 
will grow in number. At present, unfortunately, the 
chances seem rather the other way. The “ Book Monthly” 
is well printed and designed, and in Mr. Milne’s 
experienced hands should find its public. 


Ax interesting bookseller’s catalogue roaches us from 
Manchester, it contains an unusually full list of books 
illustrated by the artists of the ’sixties, such men as Ford 
Madox Brown, A. B. Houghton, Keene, Leighton, Millais, 
Pinwell, Whistler, Rossetti and Sandys. For a number 
of years these beautiful wood engravings were almost 
forgotten; the books containing them might be picked up 
for a fifth or sixth of the original cost. Even now the 
prices asked are not high, but they are steadily rising. 
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Mr. W. D. Howells, in the current “ Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine,” has a characteristic article on the modern novel and 
the modern reading public. The philosopher whom Mr. 
Howells makes the chief figure and talker round the 
library fire, says a good many things which were worth 
saying. For instance :— 

The philosopher said the actual interior form of non¬ 
literary literature was an effect of the thin spread of our 
literary culture, and outwardly was the effect of the thick 
spread* of our material prosperity. The dollar - and-a - half 
novel of to-day was the dime novel of yesterday in an avatar 
which left its essence unchanged. It was even worse, for it 
was less sincerely and forcibly written, and it could not bo 
so quieklv worn out and thrown away. Its beauty of paper, 
print, mid binding gave it a claim to regard which could 
not bo ignored, and established for it a sort of right to lie 
upon tho table, and then stand upon the shelf, where it 
seemed to relate itself to genuine literature, and to be of 
the same race and lineage. As for this vast new reading 
public, it was the vast old reading public with more means 
in its pocket of satisfying its crude, childish tabte. Its 
head was the same empty head. 

This rather embarrassed the philosopher’s hearers, hut 
they said nothing, and then the philosopher proceeded to 
talk about fiction and science. Science had, he said, at 
that very moment, “ caught the bread out of fiction’s 
mouth, and usurped the highest functions of imagination. 
. . . Science no longer waited for the apple to fall 

before inferring a law of gravitation, but went about with 
a stick knocking fruit off every bough in the hope that 
something suggestive would come of it.” From which 
the philosopher proceeds to the deduction that fiction is 
going the way of science :— 

First the inference, then the fact ; was not that the now 
scientific way? It looked like it; audit seemed as if the 
favourite literature of the new reading public were quite in 
the spirit of the now science. Its bold events, its prodigious 
characters, its incredible motives, were not they quite of the 
nature of the fearless conjecture which imagined long and 
short, electric waves, and then spread a mesh of wire to 
intercept them and seize their message? 

Ccnoerning the scientific wisdom of Mr. Howell's discourse 
we can say nothing, but we are quite sure he is sound on 
the fiction side. 


Prof. Raleigh contributes to the first number of the 
“ Scottish Historical Review ” an article on “ The Lives of 
Authors.” “ A student of history,” says Prof. Raleigh, 
"who has to contend every day with the scarcity and 
inaccuracy of human records, finds himself forced to admit 
that men arc wise, and care little for fame ” :— 

Each generation of men goes about its business and its 
pleasure with immense energy ami zest; each, when it has 
passed away, leaves the historians of a later era to spell out 
what they can from a few broken stones and torn scraps of 
parchment. The opinion of Shakespeare, that 

“Nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence,” 
is the opinion of the sane world ; and the desire for pos¬ 
thumous fame, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” is a rare 
infirmity. The Romans were content to bequeath to us their 
blood and their law. If every human creature were provided 
with some sepaiate and permanent memorial, we could not 
walk in the fields for tombstones. 

Happily every human creature needs no such memorial: 
yet many lives of which we should be glad to have 
records are practically unrecorded.. Literary biography 
practically begins with the seventeenth century. Thomas 
Heywood " planned a volume to contain ‘ the lives of all 
the poets, foreign and modern, from the first before 
Homer to the novimumi and last.’ ” But Heywood never 
proceeded with his scheme. Then came Fuller with his 
“ Worthies of England,” and Walton with his matchless 


“Lives,” and Aubrey with his passion for facts and 
gossip. Aubrey, like Walton, wrote often of men he had 
known, and when he wrote of them his work was at its 
best. There is no fear nowadays that literary biography 
will leave even the most foolish facts unrecorded. But 
the literary historian of the future will not have so diffi¬ 
cult a task as might be conjectured; for time will deal 
kindly with many names and bury them in decent oblivion 
long before the serious biographer begins his work. 


The reason which Mr. George Moore gives for his 
secession from the Roman Catholic Church is rather 
remarkable: he decided to leave it because the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin attended the King’s Levee, 
and because Maynooth received His Majesty in spite of the 
opinion of Irish Nationalists. In a letter to the “Irish 
Times ” Mr. Moore said:— 

When will my unfortunate country turn its eyes from Home 
—tho cause of all her woe? Rome has lrctraycd Ireland 
through the centuries. Tn the fifth century a Roman Arch¬ 
bishop cursed Tara. In the eleventh centurv a Roman 
Bishop invited Henry II. to invade Ireland. In the eighteenth 
century the Irish Bishops expressed their willingness to accept 
salaries from England. In tire nineteenth century, when 
Ireland stood victorious on the threshold of freedom, the 
priests pressed forward together, shoulder to shoulder, .ml 
struck down Parnell. In tho first years of the twentieth 
century Maynooth and the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
deserted the Irish Parliamentary party—one in the hope of 
getting a Catholic university, the other in order to get a 
Cardinal’s hat. But we should feel no surprise at these acts 
of treachery. Romo has been anti-national in every connin'. 
Rome has no care for any country. Romo is not national, 
even in Italy. Rome aims at a wider corporation than 
nationality, and an English duke is more to Rome than the 
entire province of Connaught. 

Then Mr. Moore proceeds to talk further about the 
Cardinal’s hat and Home Rule. The question of theology 
does not appear to come in at all. 


We wonder what theatrical managers over here would 
say to the dramatic criticism which appears from time to 
tune in the New York “ American ” ? Writing of a play, 
called the “Jersey Lily,” Mr. Alan Dale says: — 

A young woman who lias the pluck to stand, chul ytt 
unashamed, amid a score of gurgling, pirouetting, Pompadourul 
chorus girls, with her hair done like a Christian, is surely 
destined for some more daring flight of originality than "The 
Jersey Lily.” When wc spotted Miss Ring some time ago. as 
the centre of attraction in Mrs. Osborn Co.’s vapid lotion for 
debilitated intellects, her unusual-ncss won her instant recog¬ 
nition. I shall never hold, as some might do. that Miss Ring 
seemed particularly good because the others seemed par¬ 
ticularly bad. (>n that interesting occasion—was it “ Tommy 
Rot ” ?—this lithe, thin young women, with the well-bred 
far?, and the smooth, affectionate hair stood forth on her 
merits. 

No doubt Mr. Dale’s scorn of the play is justified, but 
what docs he mean by “affectionate hair”? Has lie 
exhausted all the other adjectives ? 


Mr. G. Stanley Ellis gives in the “ Comb ill Magazine ” 
some extraordinary examples of what he calls “ Scholastic 
Howlers.” There was recently an examination of pupd 
teachers for scholarships, and some of the results, as Hr- 
Ellis says, are wonderful. The paper to which the writer 
particularly refers was on “ General Information," and it 
contained a dozen questions, of which six only had to be 
answered. In the first question, among other points, was, 
“ Give the dimensions of a brick ; ” to which one answer 
was, “ Tie dimensions of a brick are clay, sand, and 
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water.” But it is better still when we get to science, art 
and literature. Mr. Ellis writes:— 

The fifth question is, “ Give the numes of six living 
Englishmen distinguished in science, art, or literature. Name 
the grounds of distinction in each case.” Science is a hard 
nut. But art is easy. They plumped for Police Constable 
Jones. .Vs to literature, why, “ Canon Doyle is noted for the 
many works he has produced on Scripture.” Is that c. and b., 
Sir Arthur? As to art, “ Sir Edward 1‘oynter is a well-known 
drawing man. He designs for schools.” Now the origin of 
the last sentence is the cream of the joke. But it is so “ wrop 
in mist’ry ” to the uninitiate that ono in a thousand, and one 
only, will understand. 

Question 9 is, “ Give the titles and authors of the lrooks in 
which the following characters are introduced:—“ . . . 

Lancelot . . “ Lancelot is in the Mort d’Arthur, which 

was written by Caxton.” And now comes an answer which 
would have saddened the heart of a humourist who hated to 
waste a good thing, for his parody has been taken for serious¬ 
ness, and no other Lancelot has been known. “ Lancelot was 
a Yankee in the Court of Kintj Arthur, by Mark Twain.” 

But the finest thing of all was the answer to the question, 
“What institution is connected with the Oval?” “The 
Oval is where the Lords play.” It would be interesting 
to know how many of these candidates passed in subjects 
other than “General Information.” 


We find in the current “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” an 
article of considerable personal interest concerning Edward 
FitzGerald by his grand niece, Mary Eleanor FitzGerald 
Kerrich. The writer deals pleasantly and intimately with 
the homes and haunts of FitzGerald, and gives some 
charming impressions of his ways indoors ana out. But 
one purdy personal recollection impresses us most strongly. 
The writer had been staying with FitzGerald :— 

It was hero that I last saw FitzGerald—not many months 
before he fell into that peaceful sleep from which there was 
to be no awakening this side of the “ Door of Darkness.” 

I had been spending an hour or so of the morning with 
him, seeing him write at his tall untidy desk—apples on it, 
one of which he munched, offering another to me—and I had 
persuaded him to return to Boulge with me. So together 
we set forth, and much talk we had about the notes of the 
robin—how shrilly sweet and staccato, and from that to music. 
The music of Boulge Church in his youth, the rustic musi¬ 
cians, violoncello, violin, and flute players—lovers of then- 
art and their instruments, and their—to them - all-perfect 
rendering of the church music of that day, quaint in its turns 
and harmonies, and intricate enough too, some of it. 

Ho lunched at Boulge, bread and cheese, or some such very 
simple fare, and presently walked back to Little Grange, his 
large blue coat hanging loosely on his spare aristocratic 
figure, a little bowed then, a little feeble. He always had the 
“ scholar’s stoop ” from the neck, his hat rather to the back 
of his head, and the dreamy abstract look in his quite 
wonderfully lieautiful bluo eyes—eyes which, with his incom¬ 
parable smile, were unforgettable. 

So ho passed out of my sight, and out of my life, for I 
never saw him again. 

At that time FitzGerald’s sight was failing, and he seemed 
to be conscious of the end ; and with that consciousness 
he went alone over Boulge Hall, the house of many 
memories, for the last time. 


Mb. William Archer has been writing in the “ Morning 
Leader ” on William Congreve. He says:— 

One of the peculiarities of Tlcstoration Comedy fat least so 
I find it: is that, however often you read a play, it leaves 
practically no trace upon your mind. In most cases this is 
fortunate. The memory which can burden itself with the 
intrigues of Wycherley and Congreve has a very unsavory 
cargo. In truth, the plots are of no account—they aro merely 
the figures in a set of licentious quadrilles—and the in¬ 
dividuality of the characters is obscured rather than impressed 
upon us by the type-names given to them. 

There we entirely agree with Mr. Archer, and indeed 
throughtut the article we are with Mr. Archer and against 


Mr. G. S. Street. We do not think that Mr. Street at 
all makes out his case for Congreve; certainly, as Mr. 
Archer says, he was in no true sense a satirist; “ he applied 
to the fools the criticism of his knaves, and joined with 
his rakes in deriding their victims." Moliere, on the 
other hand, was a true satirist:— 

Moliere criticises when Congrevo gloats and chuckles. 
Moliere laughs at vice, Congreve jeers at virtue. The world 
of Moliere contains, along with much knavery and folly, tlm 
average admixture of houesty and kindliness. In the world 
of Congrevo, as Macaulay says, rhetorically but not unjustly 
“ We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like th, 
nether millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell." 


Mb. Basil Wohsfold, in the current “ Cornhill,” has a 
suggestive essay under the title “Poetic Justice.” A 
writer in a contemporary not long ago compiled a list of 
“ world-men,” and was at a loss to account for the fact 
that the artists were as numerous as the men of action. 
On that fact Mr. Worsfold hangs his paper. “By all 
means,” he says, “let us range the poets and the artists 
together, and include the men of science with the men of 
action. We can then put it quite bluntly, and ask, \\ hy 
does the world value the artists as much as the men of 
action?” Plato, Aristotle, Caesar, Napoleon, Newton, 
Darwin, all these did revolutionary things in action or 
science or philosophy. “ But what has Shakespeare or 
Homer, Michael Angelo, Dante, or Velasquez given us? 
If their gift be a conception of life, then what conception, 
and how does it benefit mankind ? ” And the answer i9— 

not, indeed, that they have given a new eonception of life, 
but that they keep alive, renew, and enlarge, a conception of 
life without which lifo would not bo worth living. It is the 
vital and vitalising belief that there is a higher morality than 
the morality embodied in the actions of the men and women 
that we know, a higher beauty than the beauty which we see 
in man and nature. 

It is this eonception of life and nature—this divine discon¬ 
tent with the things of to-day, and this divine hope in the 
things of to-morrow—that lies at the bottom of all the pro¬ 
cesses and all the results of the artist, mind. By holding this 
belief before mankind the artists show the gaol to which the 
race must advance. They hid it advance; they help it to 
advance. 

With the artist i8 always present the ideal, the ultimate 
conception. He goc3 to nature, but he selects and idealises 
and beautifies, though always, if he be a true artist, 
with a strong hold on essential reality. Mr. Worsfold 
concludes:— 

Were it not for the artists’ conception of life, the soul of 
man would droop lwfore the awful mystery in which its 
destiny is thus enshrouded. The presence of this con¬ 
ception is witness that the process by which one day the 
Imperfect will bo merged in the Perfect is actually going 
on around us. The artists’ eonception of life is, therefore, 
no mirage of the desert, but a Pisgali outlook upon a 
land of promise—distant but real. Is it strange that we 
should hold this mountain view of life more dear than 
any spectacle of life among the tents ? 


The house in Portsmouth in which Charles Dickens was 
born has been bought by tho Portsmouth Corporation. 
The Mayor started the bidding at £300, and it was quickly 
run up to £1,125, at which price it was knocked down to 
the corporation. It is, on the whole, much better that 
the house should be owned by a public body than that it 
should be turned into a museum for private profit. 


From recent wills we take the following:— 

William Henry Miles, a director of .Simpkin, Marshall. 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., publishers, £09,802 gross, £0,295 
net personalty. 

Leopold Benjamin Farjeon, novelist, £450. 
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The Lyceum is to be reconstructed and turned into a 
music-bail—that is to be the end of the theatre with which 
most of us associate the best and highest dramatic work 
of the past five-and-twenty years. Shareholders, of 
course, want to make money, and they can hardly be 
blamed for taking what seems the shortest cut to secure 
it; but at the same time one cannot help feeling that a 
longer fight might have been made in the interests of real 
drama. In a letter from Sir Henry Irving read at the 
general meeting the writer said: “Holding the views 
which I do regarding the possible good influence of a 
theatre on the community, I could not honestly acquiesce 
in such a proposal as that set forth . . .” But the 

old Lyceum is to go. Will the tradition it created survive 
and continue in some other place? We feel that the 
modern tendency is all against the possibility. 


The other day, says the “ Morning Advertiser,” Maxime 
Gorky was asked by his publisher to write his auto¬ 
biography. He at once took up his pen and wrote as 
follows:— 

1878. I became an apprentice to a shoemaker. 

1879. I entered a draughtsman’s office as apprentice. 

1880. Kitchen boy on board a packet boat. 

1883. 1 worked at a baker’s. 

1884. 1 became a street porter. 

1885. I taker. 

1880. Chorister in a travelling opera company. 

1887. 1 sold apples in the streets. 

1888. 1 attempted suicide. 

1890. A lawyer's copying clerk. 

1891. I made the tour of Russia on foot. 

1892. I worked in a railway shop. In the same year I 
published my first story. 

It seerrs a pity thit Gorky did not carry his summary a 
little further. 


Bibliographical. 

The series of “ Literary Lives ” promises to he very 
interesting. I look forward with especial pleasure to 
the “Benjamin Disraeli” of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
the “ George Borrow ” of Mr. Clement Shorter, and the 
“Coventry Patmore” of Mr. Edmund Gosse, not only 
because they will certainly be well done, but because they 
will satisfy a “ felt want.” A compact account of Patmore 
should do more to make him known to, and appreciated 
by, the general than the bulky biography by Mr. 
Champnevs could possibly do. In the same way a concise 
memoir of Borrow will introduce him to a public which 
could never be reached by Dr. Knapp’s big volumes. 
Then, again, Disraeli has never yet been dealt with 
primarily as a man of letters, though admittedly the 
greatest of our political-novel writers. The monograph 
on Mrs. Gaskell will be welcome, because a monograph, 
and not a full-blown biography, is what is called for in 
her case. Similarly, a monograph on R. H. Hutton (to be 
written by Dr. W. R. Nicoll) should prove ample for the 
purpose. That hv Mr. Hogben was perhaps a little too 
slight, even when taken in connection with the notice in 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” For the proposed 
books on Goethe, Hazlitt, Charlotte Bronte, and Cardinal 
Newman, there is not quite the same excuse. We have 
just had Mr. Birrell’s “ Hazlitt,” which leaves little for 
Miss L. I. Guiney to say. The life of Dr. Newman was 
admirably summarised by R. II. Hutton for the “ Leaders 
of Religion ” series, and there is a “ Short Life ” of him 
by Mr. J. S. Fletcher. For another volume on Miss Bronte 
I cannot think that there is any call whatever. The lady 
has been “ biographed ” already very much above her 
deserts. Of (ioethe we have a readable account in the 
“Foreign Classics” series; but that was written by 


Abraham Hayward twenty-five years ago, and even Mr. 
James Sime’s hook in the “ Great Writers ” series dates 
back to 1888. There is room for something fresher and 
more vigorously critical than these, and Dr. Dowden 
should be able to give us a very acceptable volume. 

Meanwhile, why do not the publishers of George Henry 
Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe ” issue a reprint of it ? The 
original text —that of 1855—is out of copyright; but it 
was largely re-written for the edition of 1863, which in its 
turn was carefully revised for the edition of 1875. 

I note that the forthcoming “ Life of Voltaire,” by S. G. 
Tallentyre, is advertised as the “ only complete biography ” 
of Voltaire “ in English.” Everything depends, of course, 
upon the meaning here attached to the word “ complete." 
Certain it is that of “ Lives ” of Voltaire in English there 
have been many. There were at least three in the 
eighteenth century—a “ History of the Life and Writings ” 
in 1782, “Historical and Critical Memoirs” in 1786, and 
a “Life” (with Voltaire’s own Memoirs) in 1790. These 
were, I think, all “ from the French.” Then came a 
“ Life,” by F. H. Standish, in 1821, followed by “ A Brief 
Sketch of the Life and Writings ” in 1841, and a book 
on “Voltaire and His Times” in 1854. In 1866 Mr. 
F. Espinasse published the first (and, as it turned out, 
last) volume of a “ Life,” and in 1870 came the “ Study” 
by Mr. John Morlev. These two books, of course, cannot 
rank as “ biography ” ; but that description can surely be 
applied to the two-volume work by James Parton, issued 
in 1881. Of handy monographs on Voltaire we possess at 
least two, both with merits of their own—the one written 
by Sir E. Ilamley for the series of “ Foreign Classics ” in 
1877, and that penned by Mr. F.spinasse for the “Great 
Writers ” series in 1892. To these may be added 
the essays on Voltaire published (with others) in book 
form by Carlyle in 1839, John Brougham in 1845, Herman 
Merivale in 1805, Mr. Justin McCarthy in 1SG8, and Mr. 
J. Clmrton Collins in 1886. 

I see that Messrs. Routledge are to give us new editions 
of W. II. Maxwell’s “ Stories of Waterloo, and Other 
Tales,” and of Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s “Night Side of 
Nature, or Ghosts and Ghost Seers.” The former first 
saw the light, in three volumes, in 1829. It was re¬ 
printed in 1834 and again in 1856. In 1880 it was 
reprinted both by Messrs. Routledge and by Messrs. 
Wame & Co. (among their “ Notable Novels ”). Mrs. 
Crowe’s book dates back to 1848, when it appeared in 
two volumes, as it did also in 1852. Since then, Messrs. 
Routledge have re-issued it at least twice—in 1882 and 
1892. The most recent “ appreciation ” of “ The Night 
Side of Nature” and of Mrs. Crowe’s works generally 
was that which Miss Adeline Sergeant contributed to 
“ Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign ” (1897). 
In the course of this, Miss Sergeant describes the “ Night 
Side”—quite accurately, I think—as “probably the best 
storehouse of ghost stories in the English language.” 

Mr. T. Wright is to present us with “ The Correspon¬ 
dence of Cowper,” I presume in a form as nearly as 
possible complete. He has had a large field to work 
upon. The original source was the “ Life and Posthumous 
Writings (chiefly letters) ” published by Haylev in 1803, 
and with “ supplementary pages” in 1806. Then came 
the “ Letters of William Cowper,” edited by J. Johnson 
in three volumes in 1817, and the “ Private Correspondence, 
now first published,” in two volumes in 1824. These 
wore followed by the “ Works, Life, and Letters,” “now 
first completed by the introduction of Cowper’s Private 
Correspondence,” edited by T. S. Grimshaw in eight 
volumes in 1835; the “ Works ” (including the Letters) 
edited by Southey in fifteen volumes in 1836-7; and an 
edition in eight volumes in Bohn’s Standard Library in 
1853-5. Since the last-named date there have been editions 
of the Letters prepared by J. S. Memos in 1861 and by 
Canon Benham in 1884. 

The Bcokwobji. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Kipling’s New Poems. 

The Five Nations. By Rudyard Kipling. (Methuen.) 

We are accustomed to expect at least one new note in 
eyeiy book that Mr. Kipling puts forth, but “ The Five 
Nations ” lias two, cne quite new, and the other new 
only in part. By quoting “ The Second Voyage ” we 
can show at once the note that is new wholly— 

We’ve sent our little Cupids all ashore— 

They were naked, they were tired, they were cold ; 

Our sails of silk and purple go to store, 

And we've cut away our mast of beaten gold 
(Foul weather!) 

Oh ’tis hemp and singing pine for to stand against the 
brine, 

But Love he is t'ae master as of old. 

The sea has shorn our galleries away. 

The salt has Roiled our gilding past remede; 

Our paint is flaked and blistered by the spray, 

Our sides are half a fathom furred in weed 
(Foul weather!) 

And the doves of A enus lied and the petrels came 
iustead, 

But Love he was our master at our need ! 

’Was Youth would keep no vigil at tho bow, 

'Was Pleasure at the helm too drunk to steer— 

V e’ve shipped three able quartermasters now, 

Men call them Custom, Keverence, and Fear 
(Foul weather!) 

They are old and scarred and plain, but we’ll run no 
risk again 

From any Port o' Paphos mutineer. 

We seek no more the tempest for delight, 

_We skirt no more the indraught and the shoal— 

We ask no more of any day or night 

Than to come with least adventure to our goal 
(Foul weather!) 

Wliat we find we needs must brook, but we do not go 
to look, 

Nor tempt the Lord our God that saved us whole! 

Yet, earing so, not overly we care 

To brace and trim for every foolish blast, 

If the squall be pleased to swtep us unaware, ■ 

He may bellow off to leeward like the last 
(Foul weather!) 

Me will blame it. on the deep (for the watch must have 
their sleep', 

And Love can come and wake us when 'tis past. 

Oh launch them down with music from the beach, 

Oh warp them out with garlands from the qmns— 

Most lovely—and a maiden unto each— 

New prows that seek the old ilesperides. 

Though we know the voyage is vain, yet we t ee 01 r 
path again 

In the saffroned bridesails scenting all the seas. 

We do not recollect any previous utterance of Mr. 
Kipling which expressed tbe 6ense of illusions lost. 
Hitherto we have looked upon him as a preternaturally 
wise youth, but a youth none the less. That he also 
is among the second voyagers is for a moment a shock. 
The change frtm a first voyager to a second voyager 
is, however, a needful one for a poet to make, 
poetry being as much the consolation and pleasure of 
those who have passed the meridian as the inspiration 
and delight of youth ; but we rise from the present 
volume with doubts as to whether Mr. Kipling has 
quite the quality to sustain and comfort. The poetry 
of the second voyager must he serener in its acceptance 
of the march of years than we fancy his will be ; regret 
for the inevitable must have no part in it if it is to 
befriend. We half fear that Mr. Kipling will remain the 
young man’s singer, and that his new volume of verses 
will but send readers back to its predecessors. For the 


time being many of us will be in the position of the cynic 
who remarked that when a new book was published he 
read an old one—in this case the new book being “ The 
Five Nations,” and tbe old one either “ The Seven Seas ” 
or “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 

Neither of those collections, however, contains anything 
better than “ The Song of Diego Valdez.” This also, it is 
true, is in part a lament for lost youth. It tells in rich 
musical stanzas how Diego, by a series of fortunate 
chances, became High Admiral of Spain, but bow amid his 
triumphs he remembers and regrets the early reckless days. 
The whole poem is superb. Mr. Kipling never got his 
results more simply. But the new note is there too. 

Tbe prevailing mood of the book is admonitory. The 
high-spirited fun of the “ Departmental Ditties ” ; the rol¬ 
licking vigour of “Barrack-Room Ballads”; the robust 
richness of “ The Seven Seas ’’—all are lacking here. The 
new volume counsels, chastises, regrets. In spite of the 
occasional reappearance of an earlier and less responsible 
manner, before Mr. Kipling joined the Jeremiahs, it is as a 
whole austere and disciplinarian. Mr. Kipling’s appeals 
to the national conscience which, have from time to 
time appeared in “The Times” are reprinted in these 
pages—“ The Lesson,” “ The Truce of the Bear," “ The 
Islanders,” “ The Settler,” and so forth, together with 
certain new poems that carry his political teaching a little 
farther. When Mr. Kipling writes quietly and fraternally 
his counsel cannot but be effective, but we must confess to 
feeling little pleasure in approaching him when the impulse 
to read a sharp lesson is upon him. We do not admire his 
detached and superior attitude when he would scold his 
countrymen. “ The Islanders,” for example, would have had 
far more effect if its author had adopted a sympathetic method 
rather than one of aloof disapproval. To say “ You !— 
you ! ” in scorn can never so persuade as to say “ we ” in 
sorrow. That, however, is Mr. Kipling’s way, which 
perhaps comes naturally to one who, spending much time 
in travel, acquires the habit of looking upon the island 
from without. But he must not he surprised if the great 
bulk of Englishmen, “whoonly England know,” resent it 
and express no gratitude for the boon of good sense that 
is offered them. Our remarks, however, apply only to 
Mr. Kipling’s less tolerant mood. A poem like “ The 
Reformers ” it is almost impossible to over-rate, and we 
ought to be thankful that so capable a reader of signs 
is in our midst:— 

No/ in the mm,') liis ri.'h.r'j U.n 
Or triumph in llir vtarhet-plaee, 

II li" in hin Xations sarri for 

To turn the jwhjmrnt from his rare. 

Happy is lie who, bred and taught 
By sleek, sufficing ('iromnstane<— 

Whose Gospel was the apparelled thought. 

Whose Gods were Luxury and Chance— 

Fees, on Ihe threshold of his days. 

The old life shrivel like a scroll. 

And to unheralded dismays 

Submits his body and his soul ; 

The fatted shows wherein ho stood 
Foregoing, and tho idiot pride. 

That he may prove with his own blood 
All that his easy sires denied— 

Ultimate issues, primal springs, 

Demands, abasements, penalties — 

Tbe imperishable plinth of things 

Seen and unseen, that touch our peace. 

For. though ensnaring ritual dim 
His vision through the after-years. 

Yet virtue shall go out of him : 

Example profiling his peers. 

With great things charged lie shall not hold 
Aloof till great occasion rise, 

But serve, full-harnessed, as of old 
The days that are the destinies. 
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He shall forswear and put away 
The idols of his sheltered house; 

And to Necessity shall pay 

Unflinching tribute of his vows. 

Ho shall not plead another’s act, 

Nor bind him in another’s oath 
To weigh the Word above the Fact, 

Or make or take excuse for 6loth. 

The yoke he bore shall press him still, 

And long-ingrained effort goad 
To find, to fashion, and fulfil 

The cleaner life, the sterner code. 

Xot in the camp his victory lies — 

The world (unheeding hie return) 

Shall sec it in his children's ryes 

And from his grandson's lips shall learn! 

A disappointment for many readers will, we fear, come 
with the “Service Songs” which close the volume. Mr. 
KipliDg once would have called them barrack-room ballads, 
hut his terminology grows more dignified, and his con¬ 
ception of the British soldier, as studied in South Africa, 
more serious. In the first poem the fighting man is thus 
addressed :— 

‘Tommy’ you was when it began, 

Hut now that it is o’er 
You shall be railed The Sendee Man 
'Kneeforward, ererwore, 

Batt'ry, brigade, flanh, mitre, van, 

Defaulter, Army corps — 

From first to last The Sender Man, 

'Enreforward, evermore. 

No more “ Tommy Atkins,” no more “ Absent-minded 
Beggar”—that is, if Mr. Kipling can help it. But here, 
we fear, his power will break down. We English can do 
dull things,. but to call our soldiers “ Service Men ” is 
beyond even our capacity. We should wonder that Mr. 
Kipling could suggest it, were it not that he seems to 
have returned from his visits to the Cape filled with 
something like reverence for his old crony and readiness 
to credit him with the same changed outlook upon life 
that he himself has achieved. We find the new mood in 
the first and best of the Service Songs:— 

Me that ’ave been what I’ve been. 

Me that ’ave gone whero I’ve gone, 

Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen— 

'Ow can I ever take on 
With awful old England again. 

An’ ’ouses both sides of the street, 

And ’edges two sides of the lane, 

And the parson an' “ gentry ” between. 

An’ touehin’ my ’at when we meet— 

Me that ’ave been what I’ve been? 

Me! 

o o c o 

Me that ’ave rode through the dark 
Forty milo often on end, 

Along the Ma’ollisberg range, 

With only the stars for my mark 
An’ only the night for my friend, 

An’ things runnin’ off as you pass, 

An’ things jumpin’ up in the grass, 

An’ the silence, the shine an’ the size 
Of the ’igh, inexpressible skies. . . . 

I am takin’ some letters almost 
As much as a mile, to the post. 

An’ “ mind that you bring back the change ! ” 

Me! 

It is partly in Mr. Kipling’s revised attitude to the 
British soldier, which is part and parcel of the gravity of 
this book, that the second new note of the volume is to be 
found. To come upon veneration where one used to meet 
only with camaraderie is almost disconcerting. It is not 
that Tommy—we mean the Service Man—has done better 
work in South Africa than in previous wars, but that Mr. 
Kipling saw him at it. Ho remains what he was, hut his 
chronicler and celebrator has become more impressed. 
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Perhaps nearer to the facts, although less interesting, is 
“ The Married Man ” :— 

The bachelor ’c fights for one 
As joyful as can be ; 

But the married man don’t call it fun, 

Because ’0 fights for three. 

For Tm an’ ’Er an' It 
(A 11 ’ Two an' One makes Three ’ 

’E wants to finish ’is little bit. 

Ail’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea 5 

o c- o a 

For Tm an’ ’Er an’ It 

(An’ One from Three leaves Two;. 

For ’e knows you wanted to finish your bit, 

An’ ’e knows ’oo’s wantin’ you. 

Yes, Tm an’ ’Er and’ It 
(Our 'oh/ One in Three), 
w e’rc all of us anxious to finish our bit, 

An’ we want to get ’ome to our tea. 

The line which we have italicised is out of the picture. 
Mr. Kipling has, indeed, been less careful of dramatic 
propriety than once he was. In the excellent ballad of 
Piet he makes Tommy—we mean the “ Service Man ” 
—say- - 

“I’ve ’card him ervin’ from the ground 
Like Abel's blood of old ”— 

surely a false touch. And in the poem “ Me ” from which 
we have quoted are such unlikely lines as— 

(Me that ’ave followed my trade 

In the place where the liglitnin’s are made, 

'Twixt the Ifains and the Sun and the Moon. 

These are slight blemishes. “ The Five Nations ” is a 
work conspicuous among all hooks by clean and clear 
thought, vigorous expression and imperialistic fervour, and 
conspicuous among Mr. Kipling’s books by its seriousness 
and maturity of outlook. 

An Unconventional Success. 

Benjamin Disraf.lt : An Unconventional Biocratey. By 

Wilfrid Meynell. (Hutchinson. 2 vols.) 

Mr. Meynell’8 method deserves a better word than uncon¬ 
ventional. It is original, and that not by reason of its 
easily perceived, easily debated, form, but by reason of its 
manner. He rightly calls his book “ an informal study of 
Temperament,” but his study is itself distinctly tempera¬ 
mental, and is to be so enjoyed and explained. It is true, 
as it happens, that a paragraphic medley on Disraeli—done 
well—(and how easily a paragraphic medley on Disraeli 
might he worthless!) is well adapted to the biographical 
situation, which is this. So far as documents and 
personal knowledge go, Lord Rowton can produce, or 
cause to be produced, an unapproachable biography of the 
most picturesque and least understood statesman of modem 
times. But conventions and personalities hinder this 
event, and in the meantime the people are an-hungered for 
the forbidden portrait. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Meynell, out of respect to his subject and its ultimate 
illumination, should wish to avoid even the appearance of 
substitution. The authoritative biography will be, must 
be, a continuous record of Disraeli’s life in its relation to 
home and world history. This is exactly what Mr. Meynell’s 
work is not. It is not a continuous narrative, and it does 
not, except incidentally to its defined purpose, show us 
the Statesman. We have had great Ministers, like Pitt, 
who can be exhibited in hardly any character than that of 
the statesman, but it is otherwise with Disraeli, who 
would be remarkable as a writer alone, and whose activities 
were so charged with personality that they deposited, on 
every shore they brimmed against, an alluring drift of 
personal anecdote, conjecture, and mystery. Very wisely, 
as we think, Mr. Meynell has chosen to present these traits 
and facets of Disraeli’s character in a form that never 
deceives the reader by an appearance of authority or 
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coherence to which, in the nature of the case, they have no 
final claim. Incomplete narrative is well exchanged for 
organic anecdote. 

The anecdote is organic by reason of the consistent and 
interesting commentary. Mr. Meyuell has not only a real 
flair for stories as such, but also for their interpretation. 
To the quickest eye for trait and motive he joins an 
uncommon zest in their pursuit along every line of their 
action and influence. He is perhaps never impartial, yet 
he is as positive in restraint as in thrust. Add that he is 
exceedingly well-informed, and you have a most efficient 
biographical guide whoso over-ingenuity in comment, 
if it occurs, is still agreeably temperamental. It is 
much to be able to, say of a book that only one man could 
have written it, and that, wo think, is true of this uncon¬ 
ventional biography. Its form, as we have said, is well 
adapted to external conditions, but we think Mr. Meynell 
adopted it simply because it was natural to him to do so, 
because he is less an historian or a biographer than a 
connoisseur of the facts of history and biography. This 
granted—and there is a certain irreducible duty laid on 
the critic to take things as he finds them—Mr. Meynell 
has produced a work of curious and memorable interest 
in which a deft and fastidious style is at the service of 
teeming matter. 

The procedure is usually by text and comment. Take 
an example:— 

“ Man is a pred.tory animal. The worthiest objects of his 
chase are women and power. After I married Mary Anne, I 
desisted from the one and devoted my life to the pursuit of 
the other.” 

This is one of the many sayings which are quoted to show 
that Disraeli was a cynic; but which, as we know from 
history, need mean no more than that it was a cynic to whom 
they were, partly in sympathy, partly in an understood 
jocosity, addressed. 

A similar pungency of Disraeli’s calls for no explicit 
defence, yet a guiding phrase creeps into the comment:— 

What is die difference between a misfortune and a calamity ? 
somebody asked a new definition from Disraeli. The ques¬ 
tioner, being no liberalist, but a man of liberal understanding, 
got the reply: 

“ Well, if Gladstone fell into the Thames, that would be a 
misfortune ; and if anybody pulled him out, that, I suppose, 
would be a calamity.” 

Here are some Disraeliana, lovingly collected and 
mounted, so to speak, by his appreciator:— 

To a friend who congratulated him on his first Premiership: 

“ Yea, I have climbed to the top of the greasy pole.” 

A secretary sharply scolded a servant in the presence of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who, when the servant had withdrawn, 
shrugged deprecating shoulders. “ Oh ! but he is such an 
idiot,” pleaded the secretary. 

Lord B. : “Has it never occurred to you that if he was not 
an idiot he would not bo a servant.” 

On seeing Lord Hartington yawn during his maiden 
speech : 

“ He’ll do.” 

After the Colenso controversy, the battle of Isandula, and 
tbe death of the Prince Imperial : 

“ The Zulus are a wonderful people ; they defeat our 
generals, they convert our bishops, and they affix ‘ finis ’ to 
the fortunes of a French Dynasty." 

Coleridge, addressing a scoffiing crowd at Bristol, said: 
“ When on the burning embers of Democracy you throw the 
cold waters of reason, the residt is a hiss.” Disraeli, quoting 
this, declared to Bernal Oslxjrne : 

“ That retort, made to an Athenian mob, would have pre¬ 
vailed ; and I would rather havo been the author of it than 
of half my speeches.” 

It must not for a moment be supposed’that of such 
brevities Mr. Meyncll’s book is made up : they are quoted 
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because they are brief. Not seldom we have several 
pages of comment or amplification under one text. To 
the simple words “ Nobody is quite well ” addressed by 
Disraeli to Mrs. Duncan Stewart, who had asked him the 
conventional and rather trying question “ Are you quite 
well ? ” Mr. Meynell appends a little essav on the exacting¬ 
ness and fatuity of habitual unconsidered salutations. 
Some may deem this an irrelevance, concerning which 
and like provocations, if they exist, it must he said in 
fairness that the critic’s own likes and dislikes are 
more nearly concerned than any discernible standard to 
which he can point. Personally we find such notes 
pleasant and suggestive, and if at times Mr. Meynell seems 
to be, as we have hinted he is, a shade too ingeniously' 
commentative it is a fault that passes quite as quickly as 
the pages. 

Not seldom wo have continued narrative or character 
sketching: as, for example, under the heading “Trepi¬ 
dations,” where from Disraeli’s curious nervousness about 
catching his train we pass to bis nervous tricks in 
speaking and his quite restless anxiety when appointing a 
meeting in 18SJ4 with Lord Salisbury, whom he desired 
as a colleague in the Ministry he was then forming. Or 
we have a section on Disraeli’s exercise of patronage, 
another on his attitude to the British aristocracy, another 
on his kindly dealings with Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, 
while another is a character sketch of the unfortunate 
George Smythe, the George Waldershare of “ Endymion." 
We might go on for ever cataloguing interviews, epigrams, 
personalities, and pronouncements, on which Mr. Meynell 
ha9 exercised the cares of selection and criticism; but it 
will be more to the purpose to conclude with a single 
longer passage in which the interest of the subject and 
the interest of the comment are one. Here it is. The 
scene is no other than Disraeli’s death-bed:— 

“ I have suffered much. Had I been a Nihilist, I should 
have confessed all." 

What exactly was the trend of thought underlying this 
almost last of Lord Bcaconsfield’s sayings has been sometimes 
in dispute. Various versions of the saying went abroad ; and 
various interpretations, bom of personal wishes and sympathies, 
were hazarded. That he desired to confess, even as Rossetti 
did when he came to die—a kind of spiritual trace of Italian 
sojournings of the old Disraelis under the shadow of Venetian 
domes dominating to the third generation—and that he led 
the way thus, inviting a response that was never made by the 
shy or the inept about him; this is one ingenious theory, to 
which was doubtless due the further rumour that a Jesuit 
confessor, close at hand in Farm Street (Father Clare was 
named), had been summoned to his side. Others, not less of 
fanatics, but less of friends, read into the words, or into vague 
versions of them, the vacuous longing of a man who had 
posed all his life to poso also in death ; to do, not the natural 
thing, but the dramatic ; to gratify a scenic passion and to 
pass away with a last appeal, not to God, but to the gods. 
They found him regretting that, not being a Nihilist, he would 
lack the luxury of a last confession. 

A quieter translation of the speech that came to that 
sensitive brain in tlio last stages of disarray, ran rather thus : 
“ Death-bed avowals and moralisings are a legacy counted 
upon by the English public ; and from me a section of that 
public expects the lip-service profession of faith I havo shrunk 
from making in life, and cannot now bring myself to frame. 
As Lacordairo said, be died ‘ an impenitent Liberal,' so I too 
die an impenitent. I have nothing to retract, but if I had 
been a Nihilist, I should have confessed all.” 

A more natural rendering remains; it is also, alas ! a more 
painful one. We would evade it with others, if we might. 
Vet the friend to whom the words were addressed faced it 
then and afterwards. There had lately been much talk in 
the air of Nihilists—Lord Beaconsfield's last speech was on 
the Tsar’s assassination—and tales were told of the torture 
inflicted on them by the Russian Government to force them 
to confess. The agony ho himself endured was such, he 
meant to say, as must have secured from him, had he been a 
Nihilist, an acknowledgment of guilt. 

Mr. Meynell’s admiration of Disraeli is thoroughgoing 
and pervasive, but it will be accepted as a personal fact 
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rather than challenged as an argumentative force, if 
only because the materials for the final judgment are 
still under lock and key. If now and then he seemB to 
strain a situation, or uses expressions for which we are 
hardly prepared (as when with something like perorative 
ecstasy, he says of Disraeli’s death-bed, “ Now at last 
even he must pay for Adam’s fault”), we think that 
few readers of these volumes will not receive a deepened 
impression of the good, the silent, the loveable elements 
in the character of a man of genius whose fate it was 
to inflict defeat and envy on so many of his illustrious 
contemporaries, and, after his death, to remain—sometimes 
—more near to us in the spirit than his successors are in 
the body. 


Mr. Lucas’s Lamb. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Vol. II. : Elia and the Last Essays of 
Elia. (Methuen. 7s. 6 d.) 

Since we reviewed the first volume of Mr. Lucas’s edition 
of Lamb, the fifth volume, containing the poems and plays, 
has been issued; and the Essays arrived a fortnight ago. 
The thoroughness and plentifulness of annotation which 
we dwelt upon is fully maintained in this volume. One 
hundred and sixty-three pages are filled with Mr. Lucas’s 
elucidations. The question whether he has annotated 
too freely, carrying the duties of the critic into the 
domain of the schoolmaster, need not be further discussed. 
There will be those, doubtless, who do not wish to be 
reminded in plain print that when Lamb writes “grating 
on scrannel pipes ” he is quoting “ Lycidas,” and who 
cannot admit the necessity for a definition of “ fasces,” an 
explanation of “ Nessian venom,” or a translation of “ in 
puribus naturalibus.” But Mr. Lucas is certainly in the 
right; as ho says, it is a less evil that the more literary 
reader should find much in the notes that he knew before 
than that other readers should have to turn away baffled of 
information. And “the more literary reader” will prob¬ 
ably find that in caring for his less-instructed brethren 
Mr. Lucas has in scores of instances adjusted his own 
recollections for him, or sprung upon him some simple 
unexpected fact. The present writer may not be wholly 
unversed in Milton and Lamb, yet he never before hit 
i pon the truth that Janies Elia’s delightful remark in the 
waiting omnibus, “ Where could we be better than we are, 
thus sitting , thus consulting ?” was inspired by Belial’s 
speech in “ Paradise Lost ” 

lx tliis then worst. 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 

The transference has that true Elian audacity which may 
blind you for years to a quotation which otherwise you are 
perfectly equipped to recognize. Even the more obvious 
notes, therefore, in the case of such a wondrouslv Puckish 
writer as Lamb, are to bo allowed and welcomed. But 
Mr. Lucas imparts masses of information of a far newer 
kind : witness his notes on the originals of Mrs. Battle, 
Balph Bigod, and many others; the question of Hazlitt’s 
use of Lamb’s ideas thrown out in conversation, the 
Brutons of Mackery End and the present aspects of that 
spot; and—everywhere—the difficult disentanglement of 
Eh a as he was from Elia as he made believe. It is 
impossible for us to do justice to Mr. Lucas’s thorough¬ 
ness in the space at our disposal. To catalogue is to be 
dull, and to linger on any ono point is, in a manner, to 
misrepresent. We can only emphasise the fact that this 
is the encyclopaedic edition of Lamb, and the future resort 
and battle-ground of all Elian Btudents. 

Yet wo have marked a few notes which, if space 
allowed, we might gently debate. Is Mr. Lucas right in 
his identification of Lamb’s Herculean legless beggar (“a 
grand fragment, as good as an Elgin marble”) with 
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Samuel Horsey, of whom a drawing is reproduced front 
Kirby’s “ Wonderful and Eccentric Museum ” ? Without 
dogmatising, we suggest that the beggar, of whom Lamb 
wrote, in 1822— 

He seemed earth-horn, an Antaeus, and to suck in fresh 
vigour from the soil which lie neighboured. He was a grand 
fragment; as good as an Elgin marble ; the nature, which 
should have recruited his left leg and thighs, was not lost, 
but only retired into his upper parts, and he was half a 
Hercules. 

was identical with the beggar whom, five years earlier, 
John Thomas Smith had described in his “ Vagabonds" 
as an “ extraordinary torso ” :— 

His head, shoulders, and chest, which are exactly those of 
Hercules, would prove valuable models for the artist. 

The Hercules who is thus described and etched by 
Smith, is not Samuel Horsey, but John MacNally. Were 
there two London legle s beggars who could suggest 
to two minds such images of antique magnificence of 
physique ? It is, of course, possible; and there are 
difficulties it were tedious to name in adopting McNally, 
who in his later years trained two dogs to pull him along, 
vet we incline to think he was the man—the more so 
because Smith describes and etches Samuel Horsey 
without crediting him, by either pen or burin, with a 
specially fine physique. Nor does the Kirby drawing of 
Horsey seem to fill out Lamb’s description. 

Mr. Lucas’s note on that interesting craft, the old 
Margate hoy, might, perhaps, have been fuller. Peter 
Pindar has a very quotable ode on it, mentioning two of 
its captains by name. It was replaced, as Mr. Lucas says, 
by a steamboat, the “ Thames,” but the remark that “the 
Thames, Launched in 1815, was the first true steamboat 
the river had seen ” might be supplemented by the infor¬ 
mation that it was first known to the river as the 
“ Marjory,” having been launched (in 1814) on the Clyde. 
The fares on the old hoy, which took more than twelve 
hours on the voyage, and was uncertain at that, were five 
shillings and half-a-guinea. One could linger long among 
these Elian cues and fragments, but we must end with a 
final word of gratitude for the index which Mr. Lucas has 
supplied to the Essays. No compositions need a good index 
more than these masterpieces of digression ; they have it 
now for the first time. 


Coleridge. 

Select Poems of Sami el Taylor Colerihge. Arranged in 
Chronological Order with Introduction and Notes by 
Andrew J. George. (Heath. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This is a very fairly representative selection from 
Coleridge. Indeed, from the point of strict poetical value 
it is more than representative: there is a vast deal which 
has no poetical value at all. But the editor’s aim has 
been to exhibit the development of Coleridge’s genius; 
and for this purpose much which is not even poetry at all 
has an historical value. Even so, we would have cast the 
net less widely ; and our sole reason for hesitating to call 
the book absolutely representative is that it represents too 
much of Coleridge’s rubbish. The poems are set in 
chronological order, with the date—or the approximate 
date—prefixed to each; and we must give a special word 
of praise to the Notes. Not only do they give what, for 
so small a volume, is abundant information about the 
poems, but they are so handled as to form a kind of 
memoir, assigning to each poem its special period in 
Coleridge’s life, and displaying the influences at work on 
him when it was written. The reader is thus able to 
view each poem in its proper relation to Coleridge's 
development. The editor’s own critical taste is shown 
in casual comments; his criticisms are mostly drawn 
from the works of others, and are judiciously chosen. 
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“ Five years from fifty saved ! ” exclaims Rossetti in his 
sonnet on Coleridge; and he might have shortened the 
period. Never has genius so illustrious been so absolutely 
a flash in the pan:— 

He was a mighty poet, and 
A subtle-souled psychologist, 

sang Shelley. A “ subtle-souled psychologist ” and a 
wonderful talker he remained to the last; a “ mighty 
poet ” he was only for a brief year or so. The most singular 
thing is that this brief poetic power dawned as suddenly 
as it set. Out of mediocrity it rose, into mediocrity it 
sank. That is not a customary assertion, but it is true. 

hy.it was so sluggish to disclose is more perplexing 
than its premature decay, for which there is cause manifold. 
He is at the head of those poets whose genius was (what 
Nordau would have all genius to be) a disease. But the 
genius of disease is usually precocious; so it was with 
Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Blake, Rossetti. Kit Smart, 
indeed, took his time before writing the “ Song to David ” ; 
but Kit had the good luck to go mad, or he would never 
have written anything resembling poetry at all—indeed, 
it was only at the second attempt that he went mad to 
any purpose. And Coleridge was never in the least 
degree mad. 

let he ought to have shown poetic precocity. Few 
poets are geniuses to their school-fellows. Shelley was 
not, Keats was not, Wordsworth was not. But his school¬ 
mates at Christ’s Hospital swore by the genius of the 
“inspired charity-boy.” He was a genius even to the 
terrible Bowyer, his master, who assailed his poetry with 
“ Muse, boy, Muse ? Your nurse’s daughter, you mean! ” 
It tens the nurse’s daughter, and he addressed her in this 
wise :— 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 

In beauty’s light you glide along; 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 

Within your soul a voice there lives, 

It bids you hear the tale of woe. 

When, sinking low, the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretched to save, 

Fair as the lxisom of the swan 
That rises graceful o’er the wave, 

I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love 1 you, sweet Genevieve ! 


Very pretty for a lad of fifteen, and in its soft melody 
curiously characteristic of tbo mature Coleridge who 
wrote that later and most lovely “ Genevieve ”—if it was 
not retouched in after-years, of which we have villainous 
doubts, knowing his ways. His schoolfellows would swear 
to his being a poet: yet after he left school, though he 
was in love more than once, and had one bitter dis¬ 
appointment in love, neither love nor loss of love produced 
anything so good even as this poem. He assiduously 
poured out floods of rather stilted and quite mediocre 
verse; and though the influence of the Rev. Mr. Bowles’s 
clergymanly muse simplified his style, it gave him no 
spark of the “right madness.” Which is not surprising. 
Yet his friends continued to believe in—nay, admire—his 
poetry. It is a proof of what eighteenth-century poetry 
had come to. 


Wordsworth taught him to be a poet. That is quite 
certain. Even in such a poem as “ The Aeolian Harp,” 
the one quite fine passage was added after his encounter 
with Wordsworth. It was a chemical interaction between 
the two poets. Both wrote far better after the meeting 
than they had ever done before it. Wordsworth received 
from Coleridge his philosophic mysticism, or mystical 
philosophy, which became the very basis of the northern 
poet’s verse : he gave to Coleridge the very stuff of poetry. 
For a time, indeed, Coleridge’s manner bore the stamp of 
Wordsworth. Besides the four great poems, and the one 


or two later poems usually quoted, there is more really 
fine work among Coleridge’s lesser poetry than is generally 
recognised (though, be it admitted, little enough 
absolutely). But it has the Wordsworthian manner so 
perfectly that it might well pass among Wordsworth’s 
best work. Such is the admirable “ Frost at Midnight,” 
but that is pretty well known. Quite unknown, however, 
is the inserted passage of “ The Aeolian Harp,” to which we 
have already referred. The preceding passage, belonging 
to the pre-Wordsworthian days, leads up to it excellently. 

How, by the desultory breeze caressed, 

hike some coy maid half-yielding to her lover, 

It pours such sweet upbraiding as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, its strings 
Iloldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins mako, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing! 

That is charming; but what follows is “of a higher 
mood ” :— 

O the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyanco everywhere — 

Me til inks, it should havo Ik'cu impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 

Where tho breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

Is it not very Wordsworth ? The metre itself changes 
from the soft Coleridgian to the grave Wordsworthian 
movement. The final image, “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
alone is pure Coleridge; the rest is very noble Wordsworth. 
All Wordsworth, too, is the poem written after hearing 
Wordsworth read his “ Prelude,” an echo of that poem 
itself. But who can care from whom it is derived, being 
the austere and lofty thing it is ? When you have such 
things as the reference to the French Revolution— 

When France in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalmed bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven's immediate thunder, when no cloud 
Is visible, or shadow on the main. 

Or the description of the “ Prelude ” as — 

an Orphic song indeed, 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted! 

Then, most personal and pathetic, the cry of regret over 
his own shattered powers:— 

Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being bent anew: 

And even as life returns upon the. drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains— 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned tho eye of hope; 

And hope that scarce would know itself from fear; 

Senso of past youth, and manhood como in vain, 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opeued out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coflin, for the self-same grave ! 

It was a lament, and a prophecy. All, indeed, was 
doomed to wasteful ruin. Of the consummate and 
uniquely individual Coleridge—of the “Ancient Mariner,” 
“ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” “ Genevieve,” what should 
we speak ? It is too late a day. These things are an 
unparallelled union of music and verbal magic, wherein it 
is hard to say whether sense or sound be the more 
enchanted and enchanting. Were “ Kubla Khan ” (for 
instance) mere nonsense-verse, it would still be enthralling 
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poetry by tbe power of the sound alone. Even into casual 
and unnoted lyrics the spillings of this gift overflow ; as 
in the trifle from “ Zapolya ” :— 

A sunny shaft did I txhold. 

From sky to earth it slanted ; 

And poised therein a bird so bold - • 

Sweet bird, thou wort enchanted! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, lie trolled, 

Within that shaft of sunny mist; 

Ills eyes of lire, his beak of gold, 

All else of amethyst ! 

The melody catches you ; yet what is in it ? Or wliat 
sense can you attach to the lark’s song V On the whole, 
this was surely the mightiest genius since Milton. In 
poetry there is not his like, when he rose to his full 
power; he was a philosopher the immensity of whose 
mind cannot be gauged by anything be has left behind ; a 
critic the subtlest and most profound of his time. Yet 
these vast and varied powers flowed away in tbe shifting 
sands of talk ; and what remains is but what the few land¬ 
locked pools are to the receding ocean which has left them 
casually behind without sensible diminution of its waters. 
It is the saddest and costliest wreck in literary annals; an 
argosy of priceless freight gone down witli all its treasure, 
save a little flotsam which is more treasurable than most 
vessels’ whole lading. 

The Riddle of Mary.’ 

The Love Affairs of Mary Queen- of Scots. By (Martin 
Hume. (Nash. 12s. Cd.) 

In presenting another book upon tbe subject of Mary 
Queen of Scots, so soon after the exhaustive investigations 
of Mr. Cowan and Mr. Andrew Lang, the author has 
naturally felt that a convincing excuse is necessary. The 
day has gone by when an impassioned plea either for 
Mary Stuart’s guilt or innocence can be accepted as 
sufficient motive for a fresh production. The public is 
aware by now that upon this matter there is no last word 
to be said. The mystery of Mary’s history is among 
those which admit of no definite solution. More than 
anything the two last volumes upon her have revealed 
the fact that in the universality both of false statements and 
of false documents, there is scarcely any reliable evidence to 
be had. Neither party suffered from inconveniences of 
conscience. Those that were not with her hated her with an 
intensity that would have gloated to see her piecemeal. 
No accusation was too foul for their pleasure, and no 
document in their hands safe from falsifications. This 
point has already been made clear, and the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots, therefore, resolves itself for tne future 
into more or less likely personal conjectures, of which 
there is already an abundant supply. 

Mr. Hume’s volume, though it belongs in some measure 
—as it could not very well avoid doing—to the above 
category, makes this slight deviation from the beaten 
track, that it proposes to be engrossed, less with the 
uestion of Mary Stuart’s moral character, than with the 
iscovery of a reason for her colossal political failure. 
Mr. Hume writes in an explanatory preface: “ The only 
excuse that can he advanced for the production of a new 
hook on Mary Stuart, is that her supremely interesting 
personality has so frequently led her historians into the 
by-path of inquiry as to her virtue or vice as to have 
obscured to some extent the reasons of her disastrous 
political failure; which, as it seems to me, did not spring 
from her goodness or badness as a woman, but from 
certain weaknesses of character quite compatible with 
general goodness and wisdom or with the reverse, but 
which fatally handicapped her as against antagonists who 
were less subject to such weakness.” 

Investigation of the political element in Mary’s love 
affairs is the main intention of Mr. Hume’s volume, and 
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it is through this insistence upon the political pressure 
which drove her so constantly into intricate matrimonial 
difficulties, that he has succeeded once more in giving the 
requisite touch of novelty to the familiar drama of her 
life. No writer previously has elucidated so clearly the 
European interest taken in Mary’s actions. Not only 
England, but France, Spain, and other Powers were ready 
to intrigue for or against her, having each their own 
political reasons for desiring Roman Catholicism or the 
reverse at the head of the State so close upon Elizabeth’s 
dominions. 

Another point more strongly emphasised by Mr. Hume 
than has previously been the case, is the fact that Mary- 
cunning, subtle, by nature an adventuress—was pitted, 
not against men, hut against two other women, Elizabeth 
and Catherine de Medicis. She fought all her life with 
enemies whom no feminine complications baffled, and who 
stood unbewildered in the face of the adroitest subterfuge. 
They knew the whole gamut of their own sex’s possible 
tricks, instabilities, crookedness and audacities. Xu fact 
upon that subject there was nothing that either of them 
did not know—or practice. And what was worse, they 
knew all tho possible weaknesses as well. As a consequence 
deception never really deceived. They smiled, and met 
it by a deeper deception still. All three women were 
clever diplomatists, but Elizabeth and Catherine were 
incomparably more clever than the other. What Mary 
possessed as her most effective weapon was the physical 
attraction of her person, and the charm of a gracious and 
complimentary manner. And these things to a woman 
not endowed with an impregnable coolness of disposition 
were more danger than assistance. C er tainly in a contest 
with another woman they could only be absolutely the 
former. The more one reads in the sickening tragedy 
of her unequal struggle with Elizabeth, the more one 
realises that her attraction for men was one of the most 
lamentable advantages she possessed. Without it, she 
would almost undoubtedly have died suitably in her bed, 
instead of unbearably upon the scaffold. With it she 
was unendurable. As a matter of fact it could hardly 
have been otherwise. Elizabeth was hideous, a tempta¬ 
tion to no man except as queen of England. And, to 
every ugly woman the amorous triumphs of another are 
a wound quickening revolt against destiny. The idea 
of a woman as the creature of allurements is indes¬ 
tructible. And to fail in her peculiar capacity—in what 
is so admirably called her metier de femme —remains 
for the 6ex a calamity for which nothing in reality can 
compensate. 

Mr. Hume lays stress upon the misfortune this petti- 
coated antagonism was to Mary’s cause. Any other would 
have been more easily manipulated—this through its 
jealousy remained impossible. But while giving its full 
weight to the ill-luck which hampered every action of 
Mary Stuart’s life, Mr. Hume insists, more openly than 
most of her biographers, upon the extent to which she 
herself helped to bring about disaster, by the helpless 
gusts of passion that encompassed her. Neither Elizabeth 
nor Catherine ever permitted passion to submerge intelli¬ 
gence. Both indulged frequently in affairs of the heart, 
hut the calculation of ultimate issues was net for a 
moment debilitated by the amusement. In reality 
intensely cold women, they possessed tho brains and 
in some respects the temperament of men. Mary, on 
the other hand, was a supremely typical woman, and 
once surrendered to passion, she had the feminine 
instinct to sacrifice herself for the sake of it. True, 
neither the passion, nor the desire for tender relinquish¬ 
ment, was more than temporary, but their intrusion into 
the delicate intricacy of her career at all was sufficient to 
ruin her. 

Another detail to which Mr. Hume attaches more 
importance than is customary is Mary’s intense and inade¬ 
quately concealed selfishness. It was always for herself 
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she wept; for her own personal happiness that she took 
part in the trammelled basenesses and intrigues of her 
surroundings. Even Elizabeth was infinitely her superior 
as the Head of a State. In her own way Elizabeth loved 
and worked for her country. Her sense of responsibility 
was strong, and her pride in the country she governed 
absolutely genuine. Mary never had the smallest love 
for her country or her subjects, and from, the beginning 
regarded her position as Queen of Scotland solely as a 
means of giving her an assured place among the Royalties 
of Europe. 

After the death of Francis, sho wrote a little poem, 
which is typical of her attitude to distress as affecting her. 
She moans:— 

Qui en mon doux printems 
Et fleur de ma jcunnesso 
Toutes les peinea sens 
D’une oxtremo tristesso 
Et en rien n’ay plaisir 
Qu’en regret et desir. 

Later on she bewails that she must— 

En soupira cuisants 
Passer mes meilleurs ans. 


Considering her age when the verses were written, she 
was right as to the pathos of the situation. Youth, with 
its appalling brevity and its gigantic capacities, does 
seem to suffer ill-usage when deprived of an interval of 
happiness. But the point of view, natural though it may 
have been, was not without its effect upon her hfe. In a 
politician, views such as these could only bring about 
ultimate disaster. And Mr. Hume impresses upon the 
reader the fact that Mary Stuart was required to be 
above all an able politician—a diplomatist of unrelaxing 
astuteness. 

Certainly, poor lady, she was heavily handicapped. Her 
Roman Catholicism alone made the odds against her 
enormous. This mistake in religion cankered the very 
roots of her security. To set the example of a faith that 
stank in the nostrils of the majority of her subjects, was 
to be hated from the beginning. Both in England and in 
her own country the reaction against Rome was a passion. 
A Papist and an agent of the devil were synonymous 
expressions. Where Mr. Hume’s endeavour fails, we 
think, is in the attempt to treat her life apart from her 
possible vice or virtue. The thing is in itself an impos¬ 
sibility. Her temperament impregnates the whole drama 
of her existence, ana Mr. Hume is no sooner fairly launched 
upon his subject than he like the rest is immersed in the 
question of her guilt or her comparative innocence. On 
the whole Mr. Hume is another in support of a considerable 
degree of guiltiness—and of connivance in the Darnley 
murder. But he rightly enough—though Mr. Lang has 
already done this also—attenuates her guilt by pointing 
out the fact that murder in those days was unencumbered 
by the heinousness that has since attached to it. Murder 
was common, the natural consequence of the habits of the 
period. People of an intolerable inconvenience were 
habitually given a sudden sending off, and one human 
life sacrificed for political purposes was not considered an 
i nordinate number. Intense respect for individual existence 
is a later development; also the elaborate care taken of it. 
In Mary’s time life was more lightly considered. Men 
staked it upon trivial provocations, and the most sensitive 
nerves were hardened to the sight of blood and acute 
physical agonies. With torture and the stake in the full 
tide of fashion, it would have been impossible to set the 
present significance upon the forcible removal of an odious 
person. The murder of Darnley was wicked enough, but 
it was not as bad as it reads in the light of twentieth 
century manners. And Mary at the time was pretty well 
distraught with the growing intrusiveness and diversity of 
her ominous political situation. 


An Amazing Autobiography. 

The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

This is one of the most remarkable and interesting books, 
from a psychological standpoint, that we have met for a 
long time. Even from a purely human standpoint its 
interest is great; while to specialists in treatment of the 
deaf and blind it is necessarily of singular value. It is a 
deaf and blind girl’s story of the way in which she was 
restored to communion with her fellow-beings, and 
ultimately attained a high degree of education. The 
instrument in this achievement was Miss Sullivan, who 
had herself been blind, but ultimately recovered partial 
sight, and perfected a method of talking to the blind by 
means of spelling with the fingers on the palm of the 
blind person’s hand. To the deaf and blind Helen Keller’s 
own narrative, and the letters written by her, are added 
the letters in which this lady recorded for a correspondent 
the gradual progress of the educational task sne had 
undertaken, and some supplementary details of that 
education, arranged by Mr. J. A. Macy from her 
information. 

Miss Keller’s narrative is made the more interesting by 
a remarkable memory which reaches back into that 
nebulous region of early infancy, which to most of us is 
utter darkness. Perhaps we shall best suggest the 
peculiar attraction of her tale if we follow with some close¬ 
ness the story of how she first gained—or regained — 
communication with the outside world. We say “ regained,” 
for Helen Keller’s affliction was not congenital; and this 
undoubtedly had much to do with the success of her 
teacher’s experiment. This baby of a solitary country 
family in remote Alabama, U.S.A., was nineteen months 
old when a severe illness destroyed sight and hearing; 
and already lisped a few words. For some time after her 
misfortune she continued imperfectly to utter one word 
she had learned, “ water." Note that word to which her 
memory clung so strenuously; for on that rested her after 
recovery of language. But finally it too went; and she 
had no tongue left save signs. Poor Helen actually 
remembers vaguely her agony when she became conscious 
after her illness ; the painful turning away from the light 
which daily dwindled towards its total eclipse. The 
misery of the utter blindness, deafness, and wordlessness, 
which then fell upon her slowly grew insupportable. She 
saw that her mother and her friends did not, like herself, 
use signs, but their lips. 

Sometimes I stood between, two persons who were convers¬ 
ing and touched their lips. I could not understand, and was 
vexed. I moved my lips and gesticulated frantically without 
result. This made me so angry at times that I kicked and 
screamed until I was exhausted. I think I know when I was 
naughty, for I knew that it hurt Ella, my nurse, to kick her, 
and when my fit of temper was over I had a feeling akin to 
regret. But 1 cannot remember any instance in which this 
feeling prevented me from repeating the aaughtinoss when 1 
failed to get what I wanted. 

She became, in fact, a mischievous, wilful, passionate, 
headstrong child; and her parents’ injudicious fondness in 
giving way to her fostered it into downright tyranny. 
She did what she pleased, and no one dared resist her. 
Love she knew not; a selfish instinct of liking, which did 
not prevent her from injuring the objects of it, was the 
nearest she could achieve to love. It is a painful proof 
that human love is only learned by communication with 
others. Her affliction caused accidents. Drying her wet 
pinafore, she threw it over the fire to hasten the process, 
and was nearly burned to death. 

The desire to express myself grew. The few signs I used 
became less and less adequate, and my failures to make 
myself understood were invariably followed by outbursts of 
passion. I felt as if invisible hands were holding me, and I 
made frantic efforts to free myself. I struggled—not that 
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struggling ln'lped matters, but the spirit of resistance was 
strong within me; 1 generally broke down in tears and 
physical exhaustion. If my mother happened to be near I 
crept into her arms, too miserable even to remember tho 
cnuse of the tempest. After awhiio the need of some means 
of communication became so urgent that these outbursts 
occurred daily, sometimes hourly. 

A teacher became imperative; and at last Miss Sullivan 
came. By that time, says Helen, “ anger and bitterness 
had preyed upon me continually for weeks, and a deep 
languor had succeeded this passionate struggle.” The 
teacher was a new and exciting experience, but the child, 
now about five years old, had neither intention nor idea 
of obeying her. Miss Sullivan found she had a handful, 
and the parents sided with the child. It was necessary 
to get her away from her parents, and for a few weeks 
this was managed. Child and teacher lived by themselves 
in a cottage. Then began the struggle. Helen would 
yield to nothing but brute force. The first night they 
slept together, as soon as Helen felt the teacher beside 
her she flew out of bed, and could only be dragged back 
by main force. By main force she had to be held in bed, 
till after an hour or so Helen was the first to become 
exhausted. She gave in ; and from that time she obeyed. 
Then her training began. She was taught sewing and 
various educational pastimes. Most important of all, she 
was taught various words through the manual spelling 
already mentioned. Not only were they taught her at set, 
times, but all through the day Miss Sullivan was con¬ 
stantly spelling into her hand the names of various things 
connected with their day’s employment. But Helen 
learned these mechanically. She had no idea that every¬ 
thing had a name—no conception of language, in fact. 
In particular, she confounded milk with the jug containing 
the milk. One day Miss Sullivan made an attempt. She 
had given the child a doll, and Helen had been taught 
the word doll in connection with it. The teacher brought 
another of her dolls, a rag-doll, and spelt the word dull 
into her hand, trying to make her understand that it 
applied to both. She spelt the word into her hand again 
and again—in vain. Puzzled and vexed, Helen took the 
gift-doll and dashed it to pieces on the floor. She was 
delighted with her mischief, and to have got rid of her 
annoyance. Miss Sullivan, undaunted, then tried to teach 
her the difference between a liquid and the vessel con¬ 
taining it—the same attempt in another way. Helen had 
the day before, when she was being washed, asked her to 
spell the word for water. She now took the child to the 
pump-house, made her hold her mug under the spout, 
and pumped the water into it; at the same time spelling 
into the other hand, first slowly and then quickly, water 
over and over again. The teacher writes :— 

The word coming so close upon the sensation of cold 
water rushing over her hands seemed to startle her. She 
dropped the mug and stood as one transfixed. A new 
light came into her face. She spelled water several times. 
Then she dropped on the ground and asked for its name, 
and pointed to the pump and tho trellis, and suddenly 
turning round she asked for my name. I spelled teacher. 
Just then the nurse brought Helen’s little sister into tho 
pump-house, and Helen spelled bahy [a word previously 
taught her] and pointed to tho nurse. All the way back to 
the-house she was highly excited, and learned the name of 
every object she touched. 

It is plain what had chanced, though neither teacher nor 
pupil seems aware of it. Water was the word she had 
remembered and repeated so long after her misfortune. 
That dormant memory had been stirred, and therewith the 
dim memories of her baby speech. This is borne out by 
Helen’s own account of the event. She says :— 

I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of 
her fingers. Suddenly 1 felt a misty consciousness as of 
something forgotten—a thrill of returning thought; and 
somehow the mystery of language was revealed to me. I 
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knew then that “ water ” meant the wonderful cool something 
that was flowing over my hand. . . . I left the well-house 

eager to learn. Everything had a name, and each name gave 
birth to a new thought. As we returned to the house each 
object that I touched seemed to quiver with life. That was 
because I saw everything with the strange, new sight that 
had come to me. On entering the door I remembered the 
doll I had broken. I felt my way to tho hearth and picked up 
the pieces. I tried vainly to put them together. Thea my 
eyes filled with tears, for I realised what I had done, and lor 
the first time I felt repentance and sorrow. I learned a great 
many new words that day [some thirty, her teacher saysj. I 
do not remember what they all were; but I do know that 
mother, father, eis'er, teacher, were among them—words that 
were to make the world blossom for me, “ like Aaron’s rod. 
with flowers.” It would have been difficult to find a happier 
child than I was as I lay in my crib nt the close of that 
eventful day, and lived over the joys it had brought me, and 
for the first time longed for a new day to come. 

Beyond this crucial event we need not go. The reader 
will see the nature of the book. Miss Keller’s own letters 
are of great interest and pathos, especially some to Dr. 
Wendell Holmes. In one she relates her joy when she 
first began to speak a little. The child stood in the night 
and cried, “ Come to me, dear moon! ” She asks the 
Doctor whether he supposes “the lovely moon” was 
delighted to hear her ? Many of the psychological details 
with regard to such a girl’s perceptions of things are 
extremely attractive; and altogether this is a book which 
has much pleased and enlightened us. 


Other New Books. 

The Delimit. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy 

Menpes. (Black. 20s. net.) 

This volume is unquestionably the best pictorial represen¬ 
tation of the Durbar which has appeared. Only colour, 
however inadequate, could suggest the shifting splendour 
of sunlight and costume and the sinuous glitter of great 
processions, and Mr. Menpes has used colour with brilliant 
effect. The book is one to linger over quietly in there 
autumn days, when the mists begin to rob us of sunshine. 
Most of the drawings of typical single figures are excellent, 
their subjects being touched either with unconscious 
dignity or with a dignity so conscious that it carries no, 
sense of unreal pose. But on the whole we like best Mr. 
Menpes’s representations of crowds, or detached groups 
The drawing called “ A Blaze of Sun ” has secured tin- 
quality of sunlight so adroitly that the eyes are aim- st 
conscious of reflected heat, and the “ State Entry” has a 
quite remarkable effect of colour and movement. 

Miss Menpes’s text is bright and gossipy, though one is 
rather confused between the writer and the artist, until one 
realises that the writer is acting rather as an amanuensis 
than on her own account. But the text has not the dis¬ 
tinction of the drawings ; it is too full of paint, as it were, 
too visual, to be closely allied to literature. 

The reproduction of the drawings is in every 
excellent; the colour is very pure and true. 


Mr. Woodhocse’s Correspondence. By G. R. and E. i>- 
(Methuen. Cs.) 

These letters, which originallyappeared in the “Pild 
in serial form, successfully bear the test of continuin' 
reading. The satire is not particularly subtle, but it ' 
of that indirect kind which leaves judgment to the reauer. 
and is therefore consoling to the moral sense. Mr 
Algernon Wentworth-Woodhouse, in common with ns> 
of his correspondents, is selfish, windily complins’ 0 ]- 
and altogether preposterous. Yet he is true enou- : - 
within limits, and his letters to his absurd goddaughter. 
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who hankers after literature without having the smallest 
capacity for it, are instant in their appeal to laughter. 
The goddaughter’s letters to Mr. Woodhouse are just as 
good; indeed, all the letters are delightfully characteristic 
of types just carried to the borders of caricature. Mr. 
Wood! louse’s worrying relatives, who at last drive him 
to a futile exasperation which ends in his marriage to a 
masseuse, are all admirably suggested. There are two 
really nice people in the book who serve as foils to the 
silly time-servers who in the main make up the Woodhouse 
family and its connections. Here are a couple of extracts 
from Mr. Woodhouse’s correspondence:— 

The late Master of Balliol—a man, in my judgment, greatly 
overrated (his name was Jowett; you may have heard your 
father mention it)—went so far as to say that if wo had 
talked less about The Unconditioned and read more Thucy¬ 
dides we might have done better in the Schools (or final 
examinations;. 

Literature is one of the most dignified of employments, 
and cases have conic to my knowledge where the authors of 
religious novels have even been able to purchaso landed 
property with the products of their pen. 

It is long since the selfish and the sententious have been 
so well played with as in this entertaining volume. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

By Colonel W. F. Prideaux. (Hollings. 10s. 6d. net.) 
No writer, surely, was ever so much written about in his 
own time, and so continuously for some years after his 
death, as Stevenson. There were a score of reasons why 
he should take and hold the popular as well as the literary 
imagination, but no one could possibly have foreseen that 
book after book concerning him would have appeared and 
found its public. This latest addition to the still grow¬ 
ing bulk of Stevenson literature contains three hundred 
{rages, of which two hundred and fifty are occupied with 
Stevenson’s own work in its various original and reprinted 
forms; the remaining fifty pages are devoted to books 
and selected articles with Stevenson for subject. There 
can be no question of the value of Colonel Prideaux’s 
work to people who rejoice in such details, and it will 
have a value, too, when much that has been written 
concerning Stevenson shall have passed out of currency. 
For at least it deals with things which he did, with the 
results of his own effort, and not with more or less 
conjectural opinions about his life, and character, and 
faith. 

The author prefaces his book with a pleasant intro¬ 
duction in which he refers to certain difficulties which 
beset the path of the bibliographer, difficulties largely the 
Tesult of untrue or misleading statements. Thus Mr. 
Graham Balfour stated that Stevenson contributed to the 
San Francisco “Bulletin” a couple of papers which he 
had not specially written for it; to which Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne replies that “ Mr. Stevenson never contributed 
anything to the San Francisco ‘ Bulletin ’ or any other 
San Francisco paper.” Other statements, in like manner, 
though they have not conclusively been refuted, have 
failed to find verification. But these are small matters, 
and are really of very little importance. 

The present volume is uniform with the “ Edinburgh 
Edition,” and only six hundred copies have been printed. 


Fiction. 

Petronilla Heiioven. By U. L. Silberrad. (Constable. Gs.) 
It is a pity to see a bright and particular talent sprouting 
on the skin-deep soil called Ineffectuality. This spectacle 
is afforded by Miss Silberrad’s latest novel, which noticeably 
declines from the standard herself has set. The title 
promises a portrait, and it is fair to say that in the wild 


but wary Petronilla, who bears her illegitimacy with a 
haughty courage, Miss Silberrad has worthily added to 
her small gallery of fascinating and original heroines. 
No little skill is shown in illustrating a character whereof 
the fineness is no more inevitable than the crudity, and 
the mystic light thrown on her career by the experiment 
of hemp-sowing on All Hallows’ Eve is romantically just. 
Still we can but toll what Mr. Meredith whimsically calls 
“ the utter night cap negative ” over the artificial coils in 
which she entangles the identity of a hermit who bubbles 
over with harmless contempt for ethical terms. The 
villain too, and his connection with prussic acid, are 
realised in a fashion negligently Braddonian and therefore 
a little absurd. 

In fine, Miss Silberrad has made the mistake of addressing 
herself both to the vulgar appetite for hasty “ sensation ” 
and to the cultured reader whose illusions are dispelled by 
all ill-considered changes and catastrophes. With the 
genuine humour which drew Polly Hains in “ Princess 
Puck ” and Mrs. Wopling in the present novel, to say 
nothing of the power to create women like strayed 
goddesses who have forgotten the Pantheon—overwomen 
(if Nietzsche’s translators will pass us the word)—Miss 
Silberrad has no need to complicate her narratives and 
thereby impair the sincerity of her appeal. 


The Rose of Joy. By Mary Findlater. (Methuen. Gs.) 

This is an interesting book, both in conception and in 
treatment. The conception is, perhaps, a little too 
ambitious for the treatment; but that is a fault on the 
right side, and to find a novel with a real idea in it, 
rather a big idea in its way, is at least refreshing. The 
interest of the story centres round the girl Susan, a girl 
who is not pretty, who dresses badly and knows none 
of the arts of making herself attractive, but who is 
singularly attractive just because of that something in 
her that some call the artistic temperament, and that 
is really a love of beauty. The character is so well 
drawn that we feci the attraction of it ourselves, though 
the author never lets us forget that Susan is quite plain 
and wears the most unbecoming of garments. Her 
artistic temperament is the real thing, too; she does 
not talk about it, scarcely knows she has it, and yet 
feels so surely that her desire for achievement blunts 
every other feeling in her, so that, when the end comes 
to her unsatisfactory marriage and the man she does 
love proposes to her, she chooses to remain single. But 
the story spoils in the bare telling, as the best story always 
does ; it is the author’s treatment of it that makes “ The 
Rose of Joy ” such a convincing book. Nothing in it is 
exaggerated; even the unhappiness of the marriage 
between two people who have married for convenience 
rather than for love, and who both have the kind of 
character that doe3 not fit the domestic environment, is 
so subtly told that it requires a certain amount of per¬ 
ception on the part of the reader to discover that it is 
meant to be an unhappy marriage—which is exactly how 
it would strike the onlooker in real life. We are spared, 
too, any sudden leap to fame on the part of the heroine, 
when she does give up her life to painting; it is only 
the third-rate novelist who never can realise that it is 
possible to have the artistic temperament without taking 
the world by storm. Miss Findlater has written an 
original and charming story in “ The Rose of Joy.” 


The Pool in tiie Desert. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). (Methuen. Gs.) 

Four notable short novels are a handsome allowance for 
a book that only bears the title of one of them and that 
one not the best of the bunch. “ The Pool in the 
Desert ” is a clever experiment in the style or rather the 
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mannerism of Mr. Henry James. The subject is not 
inappropriate, for it is a study in incipient adultery 
whicn fails of development and ends in a renunciation 
when the paramount obstacle is removed. The scene is 
in India, as it is more or less in all the stories, and one 
is certainly touched by the middle-aged enchantress whose 
love for a man in his twenties so glorified her that, says 
the narrator, “ I saw her through such a radiance that 
I could not be sure of seeing her at all.” The interest 
gains by the friendship between this woman of forty and 
the mother of her lover, but appeal as the story may, we 
prefer the admirable study in parental relations which 
immediately follows it. “A Mother in India” forcibly 
presents a case that is really typical of family life in 
India: we mean the obligatory separation of child and 
parent. The soldier’s wife of Mrs. Cotes’ story is forced 
to commit her only child to the care of her husband’s 
relations, and when she makes the little creature’s 
acquaintance, it is more than the latter can bear without 
“ hiding its face in the [aunt's] bosom that it knew.” 
The timidity wears off, but the sense of estrangement 
persists, and the woman who has lived in stir and danger 
is ultimately companioned for life by a faultlessly priggish 
maiden, wearing none of that “ look of wider seas and 
skies,’" with or without “ the casual experienced glance, 
the touch of irony and of tolerance,” which her mother 
attributed to Anglo-Indians. In ‘‘An Impossible Ideal” 
Mrs. Cotes refreshingly recounts the saving relapse into 
Bohemianism of an artist who was tempted to conquer 
the Philistines of Simla, and in her last stoiy a jocular 
bigamist is too entangled in coincidence to be quite 
convincing. But there is movement and character 
throughout the volume, and a humour which, in the 
phrase “ precipitous lap,” contributes a new comic image 
to the literature of obesity. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Captain's Toll-Gate. By Frank R. Stockton. 

A stoiy of Old Virginia. The volume contains a memorial 
sketch bv Mrs. Stockton. “In regard to the present 
story,” we are told, “although it is now after his death 
first published, it was all written and completed by 
Mr. Stockton himself.” There is a portrait of the author 
and .four illustrations of his Virginian home. “ The 
Captain’s Toll-Gate” is a love story in Mr. Stockton’s 
characteristic vein. (Cassell. 6 s.) 

Where Love Is. By William J. Locke. 

A clever society novel opening with an after-dinner con¬ 
versation between Norma Ilardacre of the “ smart ” world, 
and Jimmie the unsuccessful artist with frayed shirt cuffs. 
“ Cynicism seems cheap to-day,” said Jimmie, with a 
smile that redeemed his words from impertinence. “ Won’t 
you give me something of yourself a little more worth 
having ? ” That was Jimmie’s point of view, which is 
refreshing by contrast with that of some of the other 
characters. The action consists largely of social engage¬ 
ments, and the story is carried forward in light dialogue. 
(Lane. 6 s.) 

Ocr Lady’s Inn. By J. Storer Clouston. 

By the author of “The Adventures of M. D’Haricot.” 
The story opens in “a certain easterly part of Scotland,” 
where we find the heroine returning to the home of her 
Aunt who had “given her shelter gratis” since she 
became an orphan. The book tells of her engagement to 
a'rich and elderly gentleman, her escape and adventures 
in London, to which she had travelled in male attire, and 


of a strange coincidence that befel after she took chambers 
in “ Our Lady’s Inn.” In his opening sentence the author 
describes the book as “ a tale about a woman told by the 
crude pen of a man.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 

A Butterfly. By Iza Dcffcs Hardy. 

“ A Butterfly, her friends and her fortunes.” Injthe 
first chapter it is whispered by her friends that ‘,the 
millionaire would be “a catch for Amy Clavering,” 
although his admiration was still in “an early stage.” 
The fortunes of the book include a shipwreck, but its 
atmosphere is chiefly domestic. “ Amy’s creed with 
regard to matrimony was that it did not matter which 
had the money so long as the money was there,” and 
accordingly we find that the name of the man she married 
was Patrick, and that he was not a millionaire. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

The Lights of Home. By David Lyall. 

Eight stories, of which the longest, occupying two-third3 
of the book, is entitled “ A Woman Journalist.” This is 
an account of the familiar struggle, written in the first 
person by a woman who came came to London because 
there were “ too many of us at home,” and who took to 
journalism because she “ had always been fond of writing.” 
In the other stories the author returns to his delineation of 
Scottish country life. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Jesters. By Rita. 

The story 7 opens “ in the large central hall or lounge of 
the palatial building known as King Arthur’s Castle 
Hotel at Tintagel.” Here we find Lady Betty, “ an ultra¬ 
smart and pretty person, who saw everything through a 
haze of her own rainbow moods ” ; her friend, described 
as “such a feather-pillow of a woman” ; two colourless 
men, and an American girl, who was “an enthusiast on 
the subject of Arthurian legend.” An average story of 
“ smart ” life, the scene of the action being chiefly in 
Cornwall. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Treasure and Heart. By Mary Deane. 

A story about a Florentine “ antiquario,” a Parisian 
amateur, a Gainsborough portrait, and a foundling who is 
adopted by the antiquario after the sale of old china and 
bric-a-brac at Havre with which the book opens. The 
scene changes to Italy and to Lorenzo’s shop in Florence 
where Cara grew up. The atmosphere of the story is one 
of Greek lace, Venetian glass, niello enamel, Spanish 
leather and Della Robbia ware. (Murray. 63 .) 

Settling Day. By Alfred Hurry. 

A story of the Stock Exchange, by the author of “ In 
the City.” The hero is a young man who bought 
“ Brighton A’s ” with his employer’s money in the hope 
that they would “rise.” When the inevitable happened 
he became, for a time, a professional swindler. A brightly 
written story, free from padding and with a strong love 
interest. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

We have also received: “A Splendid Impostor,” by 
Fred Whishaw (Chatto); “ The Ladies of the Manor,” by 
G. B. Burgin (Grant Richards); “ Golden Fleece,” by 
David Graham Phillips (Grant Richards); “ The Silver 
Spoon,” by Major Arthur Griffiths (White); “A Queer 
Affair,” by Guy Booth by (White); “The Coast of Free¬ 
dom,” by Marie Shaw (Hodder); “ The Intervening Sea,” 
by David Lyall (Religious Tract Society); “ Free Soil, 
Free Soul,” by Lucas Cleeve (Digbv, Long); “This Fair 
Outcast,” by Ralph Lewin (Hurst and Blackett) ; “ Life’s 
Counterpoint,” by Lily Perks (Pearson); “ Beatrice 
Frovle’s Crime,” by Florence Warden (Pearson). 
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The 

Faith of Literature. 

A week or two ago an article in these columns ended with 
this quotation from Herbert Spencer : “ Of the ends to be 
kept in view by the legislator, all are unimportant com¬ 
pared to tho end of character-making. This alone is 
national education.’’ We repeat the sentence, not so much 
for the truth it contains, as simply because it was quoted. 
Here are words which, in practice, nobody believes. 
Legislators do not believe them, for when they talk of the 
necessity of improving our education they always point to 
the danger of commercial rivalry. When they tell us we 
ought to study modern languages, do they mean that 
modem languages form character? Not a bit of it. 
They mean that modem languages produce good bagmen. 
When Lord Rosebery urges us to spend any amount of 
money on a Technical Institute like the Chariottenburg 
Polytechnic, does he argue that technical institutes con¬ 
duce to character-making ? Not at all. His real argument 
is that, unless we improve in chemistry, the Germans will 
continue to undersell us in chemical dyes and chemical 
wines. But our legislators are not to blame, for it is the 
same with parents. Nearly all of them choose a public 
school where the richest people send their sons, provided 
it is just within their own means ; the remainder choose 
the school most like to train a boy best for his future 
profession, whether technical or learned. It never occurs 
to them that all these things—acquaintance with the 
nobility and the rich, skill in handicraft, knowledge of the 
classics, or fame in cricket—are unimportant compared 
with the end of character-making. In all probability it has 
never occurred to them that education has anything to do 
with character at all. 

And yet Herbert Spencer was right. When the truth is 
stated, most people would now admit it, though no one 
acts upon it yet. It is a truth on the way to recognition. 
It was proclaimed in the faith that some day it would be 
recognised, and there can be no doubt the faith will be 
justified. That it has been stated some thirty or forty 
years and is not yet realised makes no difference to its 
truth, and faith can always afford to wait. Waiting is its 
trade. 

Or take another instance of a very similar kind. 
William Blake said: “ The wretched state of the arts 
originates in the wretched state of political science (which 
ia the science of sciences).’' The saying is true in the 
main, though to Blake’s contemporaries it must have 
appeared only another evidence of his insanity. Since his 
day Ruskin has come and proclaimed the same doctrine 
for sixty years without ceasing. Most people are now 
aware that the doctrine has a glimmering of sense, and 
verv many would admit its truth. But in practice it is 
still almost universally believed that the arts can be 
improved by the multiplication of art schools, and that the 
increased number of paintings which rich people hang 


upon their walls is an evidence of the improvement. In 
actual life it is never realised that “ the wretched state of 
the arts ” originates in the “ wretched state of political 
science.” Although the condition of the arts has improved 
vastly since Blake’s day, the general idea of his doctrine 
is still waiting for recognition. But that it has to wait 
—that even Ruskin’s sweet voice, captivating aU hearers 
for so many years, has not brought its realisation much 
nearer—this does not in the least affect its truth. In 
those periods when the daily lives of a jieople are hideous 
and degraded, the arts take tone from their environment. 
Whether the people and their governors recognise this or 
not, makes no difference at all. It is a matter of faith ; it 
may be recognised in time. 

And what is seen to be true in the practical doctrines 
of education and political science, is even more obviously 
true in literature. All good literature must be written in 
faith. That is its necessary condition. The writer’s 
appeal is not immediate like an actor's or an orator’s, or 
even like a painter’s, a sculptor’s, or a musician’s. Its 
form is invisible, and in modem times usually inaudible 
too. It works solely upon the lonely mind, and has no 
outward aid. Nor can its effect be tested by anything 
like the demonstrations of a theatre. A novelist once 
saw a young person blush over one of his books. An 
Emperor once saw a dull person laughing over Lon 
Quixote. But such visible expressions of emotion are 
rare, and in these days of print, the author himself can 
hardly ever hope to witness them. That is why he of all 
working people needs most faith. He has to cast his 
bread upon the waters, but it is extremely unlikely that 
he will find it again after many days. And (without 
driving a metaphor too far) we may say that the better 
the bread, the less chance he has of finding it. Instances 
are almost too obvious, but let us take the highest of all 
and remember that it was only by a mere fluke that 
Shakespeare’s best plays were even thought worth pre¬ 
serving. Or, to take the case of Blake again, what 
chance of recognition had the “Songs of Innocence” in 
L7S9 ? Within some thirty or forty years Charles Lamb 
and Wordsworth had discovered them. Within another 
fifty or sixty years after that they became the common 
property of all who love literature; but by what faith in 
beauty and in man’s ultimate recognition of beauty must 
the poet have been inspired, who at the time when 
English verse had perhaps touched its lowest point could 
raise the song of “The Echoing Green,” or “The 
Chimney-Sweeper,” or “ The Divine Image,” or that 
song of “ Night ” with its metre of subtle and varying 
beauty. For a hundred and fifty years nothing to com¬ 
pare with such things had been heard in England, and 
the world around Blake was contemptuously deaf to 
them. He could only write in faith that some day 
human beings would again l>e born with minds sufficiently 
like his own to perceive the beauty of his work. To 
remove a mountain is a trivial task compared with the 
confidence in so vast a change; and yet the change 
came. 

It is this faith in the ultimate similarity of great minds 
which makes great literature possible, for not even genius 
could produce without the hope that at some time its work 
would be taken at its value. An evidence for the faith 
may be seen in the peculiarity of all the work of the 
highest genius—that it appears capable of growth, no 
matter how old it has become. There are passages in 
Homer and Shakespeare which it has been impossible for 
the world to appreciate or understand till this very 
moment. They appear to have been growing with the 
world, so much more can the world discover in them now 
than at any past time. This - is why the works and 
teachings of the highest genius are rightly called immortal. 
They never grow old because they are always growing 
new. Anyone with five years’ courage may test this 
quality of excellence for himself. Let him take some 
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great book, like tlie Bible, which has been familiar to him 
from his childhood. Let him seal it up for five years and 
try to forget all about it while he goes on leading an active 
life, travels, associates with various kinds of men, works 
hard, and reads occasionally. Then let him open the 
sealed book again, and he will find what a different thing 
it has become whilst it has lain apparently so still. Much 
of it may have rotted away and become abhorrent, but the 
best part, the part of genius, will have gained a lustre, a 
kindling depth of meaning, of which he had no conception 
before. With what a sweet shock of revelation will the 
man who has lived in mining circles, or in clubs and 
Courts, or among philanthropists, come upon that passage 
about considering the lilies. It was trite with the 
tramplings of ten thousand clergy, but now it has 
recovered and grown ; it sparkles with new rays like the 
frost; it is seen to include the garment of the soul as well 
as of the body ; it is the secret of genius ; it is the law of 
life. 

“I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I 
quiet; yet trouble came.” When the poet of Job wrote 
that astonishing paradox, he was feeling out to an age 
still hidden by four thousand years from his own. It 
sometimes seems as though no one could have understood 
his meaning till the days of Carlyle. What did mankind 
realise of Montaigne’s friendship for Steven de la Boitie 
till Walter Pater came ? Or who has sailed with Drake 
and Hawkins till to-day ? These are but diverse instances 
of the power of faith by which men, who have grasped at 
the very heart of life, have put on record the thing they 
found in assured confidence that the human mind at its 
moments of greatness is always the same, and that the 
highest human thought possesses in itself the growing 
power of immortality. Those who work for the moment 
have their reward. In every generation they have audience 
fit though many. Plenty of the mediocre, the indifferent, 
the good-enough can always be had to meet the passing 
demand. That is why the mediocre, the indifferent, the 
good-enough can never survive, for next year’s season 
snows them over with a fall of the same quality and they 
are at rest. “What recks it them? What need they? 
They are sped.” But the few who have ears to listen to 
the voice of life herself, must work by faith. They speak 
to their kindred in unknown places and unknown times, 
assured of recognition, for, as the poet said, the gods are 
known to each other. 


Mr. Meredith as Poet. 

Overshadowed by his preeminent claims as a novelist, 
Mr. George Meredith’s poetry is to many of the public a 
hidden thing. Scarce a rumour, we doubt, of Meredith the 
poet drifts to the many who are tempted by fame upon tlie 
emprise perilous of the novels. Yet Meredith the poet 
shows clearly through Meredith the novelist; as (at times) 
Meredith the novelist shows not obscurely through 
Meredith the poet. Mr. Meredith is a poet; a poet of 
a peculiar quality which has no parallel in English poetry 
save it be that of Browning. (And, by the way, were 
there not some makings of a very unique novelist in 
Browning?) But though Browning offers an alluring 
parallel to Mr. Meredith, superficially; it is yet rather 
obvious than essential. Browning’s constant exploration 
of devious ways in human character is, on the whole, 
absent from Mr. Meredith. One might say there is more 
of the novelist in Browning’s than in Meredith’s verse. 
Mr. Meredith’s poetry as a whole is not dramatic, or 
narrative, but lyrical and almost constantly philosophical. 
No less than Wordsworth’s, though in other way and 
to quite other issue, it is busy with the relation between 
Nature and Man. That man must seek nothing beyond 


Nature, and must take Nature as he finds her, seeking 
content in conformity with her often stem but always 
vitalising and wise law, is the general theme. So in 
“ Earth and a Wedded Woman.” The bride has— 

Struck the roots which meet the fires 
beneath, and bind us fast with Earth, to know 
The strength of her desires, 

The sternness of her woe. 

Though the maidens are light, heart-free, and care-free,— 

Yet Grief would not change fates with such as they. 

What is the law of this Nature with which we must 
become united ? That is a question which Mr. Meredith 
answers in many details, too many for us to follow. One 
is the conciliation of Aphrodite and Artemis—that is, the 
union of sexual passion with sexual restraint, a theme 
treated also in the novels. But these things are also of 
the substance: what concerning the form? This is 
Meredith the philosopher: what of Meredith the poet ? 

His qualities and defects might be surmised from the 
novels, wherein there is such leaven of the poet; and so 
it proves. In the novels he is an assiduous maker of 
phrases, a Beeker after compressed and striking utterances. 
The poetry, yet more, is a tissue of pregnant and vivid 
diction, of bold and even audacious imagery; lines wherein 
matter and utterance are intertwisted like knots of snakes. 
This knitted, not to say gnarled phrase, the highly 
figurative speech, and the thought often abstract and 
difficult, make his poetry at once strenuous and stimulant 
reading. But in his research of condensed speech, he falls 
into much the same pitfalls as Browning. He has 
numerous elisions, which often lead to ambiguity; he too 
commonly omits connective particles, in a way which 
frequently gives the acutest reader half-hours of torture 
before he discovers the “ missing word.” In fact, chosen 
bits of Meredith or Browning would make a “ missing- 
word competition ” from which newspaper-readers would 
recoil aghast. These things make him too often truly and 
faultily obscure. 

His metre has all the ruggedness of Browning’s (and it 
is curious that, like Browning, his cult and knowledge of 
music have been unusual among poets). To our mind, 
though in a different way, it is more habitually and 
blameably rough than Browning’s. Ruggedness is quite 
compatible with noble harmony ; but roughness is another 
matter. And Mr. Meredith’s is habitually rough from the 
same causes which make him obscure. The restless effort 
or rather disposition to be continually on the tip-toe9 of 
strenuousness, a continual mental gymnast, turning through 
intellectual and expressional hoops, keep his metre restless 
and turmoiled. It scarce for half-a-dozen lines returns to 
the normal, reposeful, and central movement; but is 
always gyrating around and . away from that normal 
centre. The deflection of law becomes the rule rather 
than the exception; so that law is really trampled into 
the mire, and the reader can never pause, take breath, 
and feel firm ground under his feet. He is like Noah’s 
dove, adrift over a deluge of troubled metre. 

But with all these faults Mr. Meredith will not suffer 
you to forget his authentic power ; intermittently surprises 
you, in his most brambly poems, by passages of that sheer 
beauty which for its own sake he disdains ; while in a 
poem here and there he suffers the poet in him to come 
almost absolutely to the surface, unbuffeted by that pre¬ 
occupation with other things which elsewhere disturbs 
our perception. And it is upon the absolute poet in Mr. 
Meredith that we would fix our attention, having said 
what needed saying about the alloy in him. For sheer 
beauty (we do not say poetry, since poetry includes much 
besides beauty) Mr. Meredith has never surpassed, or 
indeed equalled, his early “ Love in the Valley.” It is 
one of tlie loveliest love-poems in the language. The 
very metre loses its customary induration, and lapses into 
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the most charming canlaVxle. We believe Mr. Meredith 
prided himself on this metre, as an experiment in classic 
adaptation ; and (though we may dissent from this theory) 
the actual beauty of it justifies any pride. The poem 
sings itself like a brook in the woods. In language, it 
has a vernal and virginal charm ; it is the very poem of 
maidenhood, rusticity, and maiden love. The figure of 
the village girl is set against a country background 
changeful under all the sequent seasons, and sung with a 
young ardour that has the dew upon it:— 

\Vhf*n her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 

More love should I have, and much less care. 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks, were this wild thing wedded, 

I should miss but one for many boys and girls. 

Heartless she is as the shadow in the meadows 
Flying to the hills on a blue and breezy noon. 

Xo, she is athirst and drinking up her wonder: 

Earth to her is young as the slip of the new moon. 

Deals she an unkiudness, 'tis but her rapid measure. 

Even as in a dance; and her smile can heal no less : 

Like the swinging Mav-cloud that pelts the flowers with 
hailstones 

Oil a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless. 

It tempts to continued quotation. More than any 
Meredithian poem, it has little descriptive vignettes (for 
Meredith has never concerned himself with that lowest, 
but nowadays popular applicatien of poetry). As thus : — 

Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight, 

Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s brim, 

Rounding on thy breast sings the dew-delighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dewdrops had their voice in him. 
Hidden where tho rose-flush drinks the rayless planet. 
Fountain-full he pours the spraying fountain showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers. 

Such lovely glimpses are their own praise. But we would 
pass to a very different poem—yet cognate, since War has 
ever neighboured Love in poets’ songs. Though we have 
said Mr. Meredith is chiefly a lyric poet, not narrative or 
dramatic, two of the poems on which we especially dwell 
are more or less narrative in scheme. Yet ‘‘ The Nuptials 
of Attila’* is really a dramatic lyric; or rather a lyric in 
which, assuming the personality of a barbaric warrior, 
Mr. Meredith vents his own Celtic ardour of battle. Only 
a Celt—not a steady warlike Saxon or Norman—could 
have written this amazing and torrentuous out-rush of 
Tartaric martial frenzy. It “ comes down like lava, that 
confounds a city of the plain.” No stubborn-burning fire 
of Teuton war is this ; but fierce, maddened and maddening, 
swift and eddying like whirlwind and flame. The metre 
nncoils from the knottiness characteristic of Mr. Meredith, 
and descends like a cataract, with astonishing impetuosity 
and rapidity ; at times it fairly leaps and bounds with its 
inward fury. With it we should rank amongst Mr. 
Meredith's masterwork the “ Day of the Daughter of 
Hades." It is more strictly typical of the poet than either 
of the others: more in his style of close-grained expres¬ 
sion, and has a distinct Meredithian philosophy underlying 
its narrative. Narration it is, technically; lout Meredith’s 
irrepressible lyricism informs it throughout. The daughter 
of Dis and Persephone (Pluto and Proserpine) slips from 
her mother’s car during the periodical tryst of Persephone 
with her mother, Demeter (or Ceres); and plays truant on 
earth for a day. Her joy in the unknown light and earth, 
her day’s love-encounter with a young shepherd, Callistes, 
make the poem. It is full of power and vividness—that 
off-hand strength, that careless and masterful twisting of 
a phrase between finger and thumb, and flinging it off 
amazingly right once for all, in which he has at times a 
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suggestion of Shakespeare, though remote enough from 
Shakespearean composure. 

There is one image which only Meredith or Shakespeare 
could have dared and successfully compassed—“ Rushing 
at land Like the teeth of the famished at meat.” But no 
quotation can give the strength and appeal of this poem; 
not even the beautifully original image which describes 
the meeting of Demeter and Persephone:— 

They stood by the chariot-wheel 
Embraced, very tall, most like 
Fellow-poplars, wind-taken, that reel 
Down their shivering columns, and strike 
Head to head, crossing throats. 

That is poetry of the first order. There is one poem, 
however, in which the novelist is visible through and 
united with the poet—“ Modern Love.” It is at bottom a 
Meredithian novel in verse: yet is it coached in lyric 
form. It is, indeed, told in stanzas which are all but 
sonnets; and the speech is sometimes that of the narrator, 
sometimes the dramatic ppeech of the characters—husband 
and wife. Since the difference is not marked by “ quotes,” 
it is often uneasy to follow the abrupt transitions, or 
realise who is meant to be speaking (for this, also, is left 
to the reader’s understanding); while the characteristic 
ellipses and omissions of connecting words are here often 
peculiarly baffling. It is no easy poem, therefore; but is 
full of Beauty, and the subtle analysis of character and 
motive which we associate with the novelist. Nowhere 
else—not even in his novels—have we brought out so 
delicately the peculiar tragedy of modern life—its voice¬ 
lessness ; the way in which the agonies of the soul are 
suppressed behind a mask of compulsory commonplace, so 
that the inner self bleeds to death, while the outer self 
prattles well-bred inanities. The examples we have cited 
of Mr. Meredith’s poetry cover a wide enough range. Yet 
they are far from covering the whole range. It is a 
singular incompt, defiant genius which his poetic work 
presents to us. In his novels the necessity of being read 
puts some check on his personality. In hia poetry, 
delivering himself to the blissful conviction that there is no 
need for him to be read, he writes after his heart’s desire. 
And through sheer strength he secures that his poetry, 
despite its much formidableness, shall be read with 
strenuous delight. 


The Spirit of Place. 

We referred last week, apropos of certain classifications in 
Messrs. Mudie’s current catalogue, to the subject of place 
in fiction, and we said that place, as a mere background, 
went for little, that it was only of value when its intimate 
connection was shown with character and individual life. 
Most novelists set their stories as carelessly and con¬ 
ventionally as jewellers set indifferent gems: a town is 
any town, a countryside any countryside, a garden any 
garden. But the writer with any sense of that true spirit 
of place concerning which Mrs. Meynell has written with 
such exquisite insight and discrimination is not content 
with labels; he sees that place, with its inevitable 
associations, may become part of the very texture of life; 
that it moulds and invigorates, weakens and dismays. 
There are, of course, great writers who have made no 
wide use of its influence ; outside London, which they 
knew to the marrow, neither Thackeray nor Dickens, with 
occasional exceptions, reproduced what we mean to imply 
by the phrase: Balzac, on the other hand, sometimes 
employed it with such effect that we cannot, without loss, 
dissociate his characters from their environment; only 
just there and so could such a story as “LesPaysans” 
have been conceived and presented. The whole thing 
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holds and moves together with the precision of art and 
the uniformity of sordid misery and evil. 

It is easy enough, of course, to reproduce the exteriors 
of place. Any writer at all worth the name can describe 
what his eye see3; he should at least be trained so far in 
the mechanics of observation. But when that is done you 
have a photograph and not a picture, a body without a 
soul. For place is the expression of life as well as the 
influence of life. Take a village street in almost any 
part of England, and with intimacy will come illumination ; 
you will find the force of dead hands surviving the years, 
you will see a striving after a beauty which the worker 
never understood, or a piece of accomplished perfection 
which only folly could destroy. And these things have 
their influence upon unrecorded lives, just as traditions 
have their influence. Both spring from real things, from 
the necessity for some kind of expression, and nothing is 
ever lost. The true spirit of place—we speak of it now as 
it appeals to those who have no conscious idea of art— 
may havo something in it almost of consecration. We 
know a man, poor and old, whose ancestors have lived in 
a certain cottage for two hundred and fifty years, and 
during all that time rent has been regularly paid, which 
is to say that the value of the house has been paid ten 
times over. And yet now, when the rent has been 
increased, he will not leave it, for every stone of the walls, 
every crack in the paved floors, speaks to him of the 
honourable dead. He has left the active world to brood 
over the past and his dreams, this old retainer of life :— 

Ilis helmet now shall make an hivo for bees, 

And lovers’ sonnets turn to holy psalms; 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, that are old age's alms : 

But though from court to cottage he depart, 

Ilis saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 

He has the spirit of place in his soul. It is this same 
spirit which has bred both dreamers and heroes, for your 
true dreamer docs not dream vaguely, nor does your true 
hero do battle for an abstraction. 

The true spirit of place was rare in Eighteenth Century 
fiction; neither Fielding nor Smollett had much of it. 
Sterne had it, but in him it took a form often so artificial 
in expression that we are inclined to overlook its real 
sincerity. Jane Austen, we think, had no strong conception 
of it; it remained for the Brontes to use it with vehement 
effect. Mrs. Gaskell had it, too, in a degree which, in its 
way, remains almost unsurpassed, and it was part of the 
very essence of Hawthorne’s genius. Hawthorne’s influence 
in this respect we believe to have been very great; his 
delicate subtlety of mind perceived the right values of 
character and environment. In the work of some of his 
contemporaries and of certain living writers place has 
taken its proper position in the evolution of a story. 
The two Kingsleys, though in very different ways, used it 
admirably, in such books as “Yeast ” and “Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,” for example. Shorthouse used it with some¬ 
thing of a new spirit, yet allied to Hawthorne’s. There is 
nothing in its way more masterly in modem fiction than 
that scene between Inglesant and Lauretta in the forest 
pavilion in which nature assumes a soul sinister and 
alluring : “ He gazed another moment over the illumined 
forest, which seemed transfigured in the moonlight and 
the stillness into an unreal landscape of the dead. The 
poisonous mists crept over the tops of the cork trees, and 
flitted across the long vistas in spectral forms, cowled 
and shrouded for the grave. Beneath the gloom indistinct 
figures seemed to glide ; the personification of the miasma 
that made the place so fatal to human life.” The very 
place is of the core of the temptation, lulling the soul 
into a kind of clouded oblivion. 

Of living writers Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy have 
turned the place spirit into a medium at times transfiguring, 
at times interpretative, at times heavy with doom. But 
they have never used it arbitrarily, never debased it for the 


sake of an effect. Tbey see, as only tho artist can see, how 
all the world is of a piece, and how the human spirit 
cannot be divorced from the plain course of nature 
without pity and disaster. The opening of “ Vittoria ” 
strikes the key-note of the book ; it suggests the glory of 
Italy for which sacrifice was to be made, and as one 
reads on that opening scene remains with us as the 
point of rest:— 

From Monte Motteronc you survey the Lombard Plain. It 
is n towering dome of green among a hundred pinnacles of 
grey and rust-red crags. At dawn the summit of the mountain 
has an eagle eye for the far Venetian boundary and the barrier 
of the Apennines ; but with sunrise come the mists. . . . 

Bells of herds down the hidden run of the sweet grasses, 
and a continuous leaping of its rivulets, give the Motterone 
a Voice of youth and homeliness amid that stem company 
of Titan heads, for whom the hawk and the vulture cry. . . 

When the lower world is pulsing under steam, they wear 
the look of the revolted sons of Time, fast chained before 
scornful heaven in an iron peace. Day at last brings vigorous 
fire; arrows of light pierce the mist wreaths, the dancing 
draperies, the flours of vapour; and the mountain of piled 
pasturages is seen with its foot on the shore of Lago 
Maggiore. Down an extreme gulf the full sunlight, as if 
darting on a jewel in the deeps, seizes the blue-green lake 
with its isles. . . . Farther away, over middle ranges 

that arc soft and clear, it melts, confusing the waters with 
hot rays, and tho forests with darkness, to where, wavering 
in and out of view like flying wings, and shadowed like 
wings of archangels with rose and with orange and with 
violet, silver-white Alps arc seen. You might take them for 
mystical streaming torches on tire border-ground between 
vision and fancy. They lean as in a great flight forward upon 
Lombardy. 

The length of the quotation may he forgiven, not because 
it is beautiful description, but because it means Italy and 
the whole spirit of “ Vittoria.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances illustrating the 
value of place in the highest fiction, hut that one passage 
must suffice. Mr. Meredith, more than any other novelist, 
has shown how life and the meaning of life may be linked 
with, nay, must be linked with, place and the meaning 
of place. The old barrier between animate and inanimate 
is broken down and the world swings to a broader and 
a truer music. 

But the gift for the expression of this union is rare, and 
even when the secret seems open there are few who shall 
attain to the mastery of it. For it implies not only know¬ 
ledge of life, but also knowledge of what goes to life’s 
making and of the almost inexpressible influences which 
are as a moon to control the waters of the spirit. It 
implies what Wordsworth sang so perfectly, the knowledge 
of that 

. . . presence that disturbs [me] with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and tho living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thonght, 

And rolls through all things. 

Place, atmosphere, environment, these are words which 
have become corrupted by too careless use in the traffic of 
the market-place. They are words of deeper meaning 
than the traffickers know, for there is inherent in them an 
immeasurable expression and an immeasurable influence. 
If the spirit of place might be captured by sudden and 
dextrous assault there would be many to claim the spoils. 
But it can only be approached by sympathy and patience 
and a quiet affection, and these things are rare in 
literature—rarer, we are inclined to think, than in life. 
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The Genius of the Moors. 

0 

Some little time ago a rather startling controversy, as 
literary controversies go, was started in the pages of a 
London periodical. It had to do with the authorship of 
“Wuthering Heights,” and it was maintained on one 
side that Bramwell, and not Emily Bronte, was the author 
of that extraordinary book. Now it seems to us that, 
setting aside what external evidence there is as to the 
writing of the book, the explicit statement of Charlotte 
Bronte that the three sisters were each engaged on a prose 
work, and that the result of Emily’s work was “ Wuthering 
Heights - it would still be possible to determine from 
internal evidence that the book is entirely the work of a 
woman. The question^eeems to us to be worth examining 
from this standpoint, for if it is true that Emily Bronte 
was indeed the author, genius has seldom been confronted 
with more overwhelming obstacles. This young girl was 
ignorant of life, and she had determined to disclose the 
secret of dark and terrible passions. Delicate and sensitive 
in mind and body, she had divined the pathos of brutality. 
Sheltered within the narrow circle of her home it was for 
her to express the pitiless pressure of environment and 
heredity. Above all, it was for her and her alone to make 
articulate the storm-whispers that came to her across the 
moors. For to this girl life was as the moors, and she 
was going to reveal life by making the moors speak out 
their own impenetrable secret. The conception was that 
of genius; the accomplishment was, we think, essentially 
feminine. 

To begin with Mr. Lockwood, the supposed narrator of 
the story; his point of view from first to last is never 
that of a man. He shares immediately the author’s 
strange admiration for Heathcliff, he submits to his 
impertinence, he is drawn towards him in spite of all his 
innoepitality and violence. Again, he considers it reason¬ 
able that a woman should be struck in his presence, a 
woman, moreover, with whom he is half inclined to be in 
love. Later on, when his sympathies are enlisted for 
Hareton, he observes placidly in reference to Catherine 
Heathcliff: “I heard, and not altogether disapprovingly, 
a manual check given to her saucy tongue.” But that is 
not all. In his choice of expressions Mr. Lockwood 
constantly betrays a point of view at variance with his 
supposed sex. For example, in one of the most poignant 
scenes in the whole book, the scene in which Heathcliff, 
imagining himself to be alone, is seeking to call Cathy’s 
ghost from the lonely moors, Lockwood, into whose sleep 
there had already entered something of the grim terror 
of this haunted past, exclaims to his host: “ And that 
minx, Catherine Linton, or Eamshaw, or however 
she was called — she must have been a changeling— 
wicked little soul! ” Catherine Heathcliff is alluded to 
by him aB “the little wretch.” One might multiply 
instances of this nature almost indefinitely, but it is 
singularly petty to apply to a book whose very faults 
vibrate with genius, the little pinpricks of microscopic 
analysis, so far, at least, as such analysis is merely verbal. 
But these and similar instances do go to prove that when 
the author of “ Wuthering Heights ” sought to depict a 
commonplace man she put into his heart and mouth the 
sentiments and phrases of a commonplace woman. 

Heathcliff, on the other hand, is a monster if you will, 
but at all events a male monster. But Heathcliff is 
approached from a woman’s point of view, and, from the 
standpoint of a woman exceptionally innocent in regard 
to the actualities of evil. The merciless treatment of his 
childhood has burnt into Heathcliff’s soul the desire for 
survival and tHe remorseless purpose of vengeance. Love 
comes to him without love’s healing, and he is faithful 
to it with the same unwavering fidelity that he shows to 
his other darker purpose. Catherine is cut off from him 
first by her marriage and then by death, but always she 
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is with him, pervading his life, absorbing his memory, 
haunting his dreams. Gradually she becomes an obsession 
to this lonely man, and he becomes weary of all other 
things, weary of his vengeance and the triumph of his 
hate. For she is still real to him, still wandering amongst 
the moors, drawing ever nearer and nearer to the frail 
barrier which separates the living from the dead: “ ‘ Come 
in ! Come in ! ’ he sobbed. ‘ Cathy, do come. Oh do— 
once more! Oh ! my heart’s darling, hear me this time— 
Catherine, at last! ’ ” Surely here genius has set its un- 
imistakeable seal upon human torment no less unerringly 
ythan upon the wail of (Edipus or Lear. For, in these 
supreme moments genius knows nothing of the impedi¬ 
ments of time or space, of race or sex. In such moments 
the soul speaks out the hot, inevitable words, and the 
creative artist of every period does, as the Athenian of old, 
what is right without knowing it. But glance at Heathcliff 
in the pauses of the- book, in the subordinate scenes through 
which his character unfolds itself. It becomes apparent 
that in these scenes he is not portrayed at all from the 
inside but from the outside, and that often enough 
hesitatingly, sometimes even clumsily. Take this for 
example: “‘Now, Catherine Linton,’he said, ‘standoff, 
or I shall knock you down ; and that will make Mrs. Dean 
mad.’” It is submitted that this is not the Titanic 
figure in whom is incarnate the dark broodings of the 
moors, and the ghost whispers that vibrate through the 
storm. No, it is simply the wicked, brutal man as he is 
imagined by a girl who knows little or nothing of the 
details of wickedness and brutality. Heathcliff might 
have been, perhaps actually was, wicked and brutal, but 
he was incapable of the brutality of that speech. It is 
not in part; it is not the voice of Catherine’s lover plead¬ 
ing in the night, eternally symbolic of the loneliness 
and at the same time of the nearness of the forces of 
nature. It is just the wicked man saying what seems to 
be the wicked thing in what seems to be the wicked 
manner; it is the hesitating touch of the young girl 
describing what she has neither experienced nor imagined. 
Again, examine the characters of Edgar Linton and 
Linton Heathcliff: both of them are viewed from the 
outside; neither of them is masculine, and one can only 
say that if Catherine’s husband is ladylike, Heathcliff’s 
son is a feminine monstrosity. They have, respectively, 
a woman’s virtues and a woman’s faults, and deserve a 
woman’s pardon. Contrast with these male parodies into 
whom an artist has breathed something of vitality the 
charming and distinct personalities of the two Catherines, 
mother and daughter. Here, it is submitted, we have 
women presented only as a woman can present them. 
One feels at once that the author knows them to the core, 
and no sentence from their lips is ever ont of key. They 
are never placed upon a pedestal; on the contrary, their 
faults are rather accentuated and they are the faults of 
women, and their very accentuation is a tribute to feminine 
justice. Perhaps all this is rather begging the question 
—assuming that there is a question at all; but a page of 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Linton, a page 
taken almost at random, will show where the voice of 
human nature is caught and where its echo is deflected 
throught conventional lips. 

But perhaps a fairer test as to the method of depicting 
character in this book might be drawn from the portraits 
of the two servants, Joseph and Ellen The man is a 
careful study, admirably delineated. We listen to his 
pawky denunciations of wickedness, and we know that he 
has been watched and listened to at first hand—in short, 
that the artist has drawn with her eye on the object. 
But the picture of Ellen is all this_ and very much more. 
Joseph is the sly and surly servant always in the back¬ 
ground, a figure clearly defined, but one essentially 
apart from the inner circle. But the babble of Ellen 
rings through the book with all the intimate associations 
of a vividly remembered childhood. She suggests no 
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effort of analysis whatsoever; she speaks from these 
pages with the very accents of life. And art is lost 
sight of in the great simplicity which is the effortless 
triumph of the creative artist. The greater part of the 
strange, gloomy story is refracted through this placid 
intelligence so that its more sombre effects are softened. 
But occasionally Ellen and Mr. Lockwood are thrust aside 
and the untameable heart of the author is revealed. In 
that heart there is a place for one person, and, perhaps, one 
person only—Heathcliff, the nameless, homeless offspring 
of the moors. Sometimes he might seem something alien 
and apart, with thoughts and emotions only dimly guessed 
at, but at moments he was nearer to the author of 
“ Wuthering Heights ” than either of the Catherines or 
Isabella or Ellen herself. Then bending over this sinister 
and implacable figure, sharing his agony, redeeming his 
infamy, crowning his fidelity, one 6eems to detect a solitary 
figure with burning eyes: it is the woman who has 
evoked the phantoms of the moors :— 

Often rebuked, yet always back returning 

To those jii-st feelings that were born with me, 

And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be : 

To-day, I will seek not the shadowy region, 

Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear; 

And visions rising, legion after legion, 

Bring the unreal world too strangely near. 

I’ll walk, but not in old heroic traces, 

And not in paths of high morality, 

And not among the half-distinguished faces, 

The clouded forms of long-past history. 

I’ll walk where my own nature would be leading : 

It vexes me to choose another guide : 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding ; 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side. 

What have these mountains worth revealing ? 

More glory’ and more grief than I can tell! 

The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell. 

Surely, were there no other evidence than these lines of 
Emily Bronte, it would be difficult to attribute this 
haunting and powerful book to any other human being? 


Impressions. 

The Way. 

Not by observation has she found the way, but by the 
spirit within, groping dimly through all the years of her 
life, and now, in the evening of her days, an articulate 
companion, unwearying in its consolations. That way is 
not narrow. In all religions she sees the gleam of the 
eternal truths that sanctify the immemorial way she has 
found. 

So she has escaped the fear that menaces the oncoming 
years of so many women, the fear of growing old, 
of becoming unattractive, of the time when they will 
be no longer participators, but onlookers. Perhaps that 
fear never troubled her. An inexplicable wisdom (won, 
she would say, in some past life of endeavour) gave her 
the true value of things, sifted intuitively the things that 
matter from those that are transitory. She has enjoyed 
her days in her fashion, but she has never regretted a 
time that was past, or desired to recover it. The immediate 
occupation has always been hut a coloured thread in the 
tapestry. When her daughter was married, she said: 
“ They are going to be happy, I am sure, but I am so glad 
it is not my marriage.” Yet her marriage had been quite 
happy as marriages go, but it had done its work as part 
of the great pattern for which life was designed—the 
fulfilment of the education of the soul. Truly she has put 
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into practice that maxim of Jouhert’s, that each year should 
bring its own lamp with .it. 

She has no sentimental regrets, and I think no reproaches. 
All has been lived, all was educative, all that has been 
thought, felt, or done must, for better or worse, persist 
through eternity in obedience to the Will. Perfect peace 
awaits those who know the Law and do the Will. She has 
lived a full life centred in her homo and her family, but 
this, she will say, is her happiest period, because now her 
spiritual and intellectual faculties are working unhampered. 
When the cares of a young family engrossed her that was 
impossible. Those faculties slumbered. For ten years she 
rarely opened a book; for ten years she did not travel ten 
miles from home. The claims of the daily routine of life 
usurped all her energies. The lamp of her duty burned 
clearly, but the light was cold. I remember her as one for 
whom there was always another task awaiting the one in 
hand, incessantly occupied, and yet I think living a detached 
life of thought, and growing comprehension, which ex¬ 
pressed itself fitfully in fragments of conversation I 
overheard between her and her husband, and with one 
friend—he, too, a seeker—who came and went, bringing 
ideas with him. 

But I was not prepared for the glow of spiritual 
awakening and expansion that came when the particular 
duties of her life were fulfilled, and she oould 
invite the whisper of the mysteries. Always leaning 
to free thought, in time even those slight bonds 
galled, and she gradually evolved for herself the faith 
that she needed. It is perhaps the most ancient 
faith of the world ; she sees everything human affiliated 
to it, explained by it, and progressing in willing or 
unwilling allegiance to its behests; it has open arms 
for all who will submit themselves, and wait patiently 
for the command of the Law that is also live. It 
has made her old age gracious and sunny, and 
informed it with a sure hope that can only become more 
confident as her days on earth grow fewer. Her pleasure 
in the passing show, her capacity for interesting herself in 
the lives of others is stronger than ever; but all such 
matters fall into their proper place, neither important nor 
unimportant, just incidents of this life, one among many 
progressive lives for the individual, controlled here by the 
thoughts and actions of former existences, and leading 
inevitably forward to that state of beatitude, when, after 
so many dark wanderings and mistakes of nature, the 
individual soul shall no longer he a fellow-worker with the 
Divine Soul, hut indwelling with it. 

So to her fragrant and most useful old age this theoso- 
pliical “ intelligent theory of the universe,” very ancient, 
yet always fresh, comes with healing on its wings. It 
breathes, and each morning is a new interest, each 
trouble a new discovery of the way by which the Divine 
purpose leads. Just now she wrote this to me: "For 
myself, I simply progress (so I hope) on the old path, 
which widens before me as I go along. And you ? ” 


Drama. 

The Flower-Like King. 

“Richard II.” is, primarily, a study in kingship, and 
secondarily, a dramatic contrast of two types of humanity 
between whom, from the beginning, the inheritance of 
this world has been divided. The play belongs, of course, 
to that singular political trilogy which leads up to the 
portrait of Shakespeare’s “ideal king,” Henry the Fifth' 
Henry the Fifth is king hv the triple claim of ngnt 
divine, of efficiency, and of sympathy with the instincts 
and ambitions of his people. Neither of his two immediate 
predecessors can fulfil more than a fraction of this ideal- 
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Richard the Second has right divine and is inefficient. 
Henry the Fourth is efficient and a usurper; both, more¬ 
over, seek their own ends and not those of the nation; 
both, therefore, are failures. This is political philosophy. 
But it need hardly be said that the antithesis between 
Richard and Eolingbroke goes much farther than this: 
it rests upon one of the ultimate distinctions among 
mankind, that of the practical and the artistic tempera¬ 
ments, the men of deeds and the men of dreams and 
fancies. Around Richard, Skakespeare has thrown all the 
graces of poetry. His physical beauty, preserved histori¬ 
cally by that exquisite picture in Westminster Abbey upon 
which Mr. Beerbohm Tree has modelled his make-up, is 
insisted upon again and again. He “ looks like a king ” 
and has all the outward dignity and bearing of one. The 
blood comes and goes in his fair face. His marvellous 
gift of eloquent speech runs like a river through the play. 
He delights in music and in pageantry, in the pomp and 
circumstance of his state. This sensitiveness of soul 
gives him a power of personal fascination, which affects 
many of those who come into personal relations with 
him—the queen, Aumerle, the “ poor groom of his 
stable.” He responds with a capacity for affection which 
extends even to “ Roan Barbary,” the horse he rides on, 
and the literal ground he treads. He is of imagination all 
compact, full of half-tones and delicate shades of emotion. 
Walter Pater records how in the hands of Charles Kean 
the part “ became like an exquisite performance on the 
violin.” And withal he lacks all the forceful vital 
elements of character. Not only is he purely selfish in 
policy, the sport of flatterers and parasites, but he cannot 
even nerve h i ms elf to grip the sceptre when he sees it 
slipping from his hold. Contrary events spur him not to 
action, but only to a further exercise of his incomparable 
imagination. He becomes an interested spectator of his 
own downfall, dressing it out with illuminating phrases and 
Bubtle images, and so turning it into a thing of beauty 
■and of pity to Inmself and to the audience; but he makes 
no effort to avert it, and falls back upon a mystical 
consciousness of his divine right, and a half-belief in some 
incredible divine intervention in his favour. Never at 
any time does he come face to face with facts ; but always 
sees them through the beautiful and distorting medium of 
his own dramatic fancy. He is like the “ musical man ” 
in Plato’s “Republic,” who has “piped away his soul 
with sweet and plaintive melodies.” He stands, in 
Shakespeare’s psychology, for the type of the artist. 

The contradiction between Richard and Bolingbroke is 
complete. Bolingbroke speaks few words, none for their 
■own sakes or without a deliberate practical end. He has 
no emotions, and although he can “ steal courtesy from 
heaven ” to win the citizens of London, his graciousness is 
a matter wholly of policy and not of temper. He is a 
true “ crown-grasper.” He clearly envisages his goal, 
and moves remoreely towards it, laying his passionless 
intrigues in silence, and playing with an unfaltering hand 
upon the hates and loves ana ambitions of other men. 
He is the incarnation of efficiency. 

So far as the dramatic effect of the play is contained, it 
is, of course, part of Shakespeare’s design that the 
sympathies of tne audience should be against Richard 
during the period of his tyranny, and should gradually 
swing round in his favour from the moment when his 
fortunes begin to decline. This is almost inevitable. It 
is a little more difficult to say whether any ultimate 
judgment upon the man by his creator is involved. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, if I remember right, touches upon this 
point in his “ Ideas of Good and Evil,” and decides that 
Shakespeare, as an artist, put the children of light before 
the children of this world, and was personally in sympathy 
-with the dreamer Richard, rather than with his “ efficient ” 
rival. I am writing on the extremest verge of inhabited 
England, and unfortunately have not the book by me; 
but I think that Mr. Yeats goes on to dwell on Shakespeare’s 
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dislike for Henry the Fifth, whose hard practical success 
contrasts ill with the triumphant and mellow imaginative 
life of Falstaff. Well, I am sure that Mr. Yeats himself 
would always give the palm to imagination over efficiency; 
and for all I know, if human qualities are reducible to 
absolute standards of value, he may be right. But I do 
not for a moment believe that he is right about Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was the last man likely to underrate the hard 
practical qualities which make for efficiency. For a poet, 
he had the firmest grasp upon the central facts of life. 
After all he was not a Celtic dreamer, but an honest 
burgess of Saxon Stratford ; and, in spite of some con¬ 
ventional phrases about the immortality of his verse in the 
sonnets, he shows singularly little desire unduly to magnify 
his office as artist. One has always a lurking feeling that 
he thought himself very lucky to have made enough by his 

E en to enable him to settle down for the evening of 
is life on an equal footing with the prosperous and 
unimaginative tradesmen who had earned their comfort¬ 
able fortunes by meeting the very practical needs of his 
native borough. Of course, Shakespeare had the gift to 
understand Richard the Second, or Falstaff, no less than 
Henry the Fifth, and understanding must always imply at 
least some measure of sympathy. But I find it difficult to 
believe that his ultimate judgment upon them differed 
essentially from that of any sane, broad-minded man of 
the world who did not happen to be a poet. 

“ Richard the Second ” will always have a curious 
personal interest for me. A school edition of the play 
was the first literary task which I essayed, more years ago 
than I quite like to think of. And now these notes, 
written on the same theme, must close the present series 
of dramatic articles. 

E. K. Chambers. 


Art. 

The Great Velasquez. 

Once in passing a minor art dealer’s window, I caught 
sight of something that brought me to a halt in a flush of 
astonishment ana pleasure. It was a large autotype 
reproduction of that magnificent portrait of a gross 
domineering man who stands against a column, the 
standard at his feet, arrogantly asserting the pre-eminence 
of mind and will in himself, and in the painter who saw 
him pictorially in a single impression, and set him there 
stamped with the authority of his genius. I entered the 
shop, bought it, then the salesman said : “ We have had 
five of them this week. I put them in the window, and 
not one has remained there longer than half an hour.” 
That picture of Alessandro del Borro, Italian Commander 
(Berlin Museum), hangs before me as I write. No one who 
sees it is silent, in everybody it quickens interest, and the 
power of it has sent many to the National Gallery to seek 
further acquaintance with the great master who painted 
it—Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez. 

He died in 1GC0, was buried with pomp in the'church 
of St. Juan, Madrid, and after his death, outside Spain, if 
there, for two hundred years his genius was unrecognised. 
Italy dominated the art world, and the peace of the great 
Spaniard was undisturbed. Those who visited Madrid, 
and saw the majestic portraits and great subject pictures, 
the series of King Philip, the Maria Teresa, “The 
Surrender of Breda,” “ Las Meninas,” did not, or dared 
not realise the supremacy of Velasquez who painted men 
and women as they look in their own atmosphere, the 
piercing observer who saw things as they are, the great 
grey colourist who painted light, and with one red BC3rf 
or a silver studded doublet would make a picture glow. 
For two hundred years he slumbered — unknown. A 
painter of royal portraits, a dweller in royal precincts, 
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like Van Dyck tlie bosom friend of a king, on him fell 
something of the seclusion that hedges a king. His 
pictures hung on the walls of Spanish palaces: no 
whisper from those cloistral places hinted to the 
owners of his pictures in other countries the worth of 
their possessions. 

Early in the nineteenth century Velasquez’s important 
pictures were removed from the royal palaces to the Prado 
museum, and the art world awoke to him. The majority 
of his finest pictures are in the Prado, but over a hundred 
are in the United Kingdom, including some masterpieces. 
Connoisseurs inclined their ears and his fame spread. 
Pacheo's volume was reprinted (Velasquez was five years 
in Pacheo’s studio, and married his daughter), other Lives 
were written, and by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the grey standard of this great master of his craft was 
floating mast high. Few but fit were his adherents 
in the years that followed his re-discovery. Manet, 
Whistler, Carolus Duran fell under the spell of his superb 
vision, of the technical perfection of his craftsmanship, 
of the reticent impressionism practised by this grave 
apostle of the unities to a niggling and meticulous 
generation, who saw deeper and more truthfully than any 
painter who has ever lived, and who never betrayed his 
trust of deep and comprehensive sight. To-day a 
large and growing circle hail Velasquez not only as the 
most distinguished of all artists, but as the most potent 
force in modem painting. “ The seed of thought,” wrote 
R. A. M. Stevenson, “ has been blown from Spain to 
every part of the world.” Once come under the influence 
of this master, who so trained his eye that lie could draw 
by it swiftly and unerringly in paint without adventitious 
aids, who saw in tone, seized an impression, and kept it 
inviolate in his mind’s eye till the last brush-stroke was 
made on the canvas, and it will never leave you. Few, 
probably, have seen him in his full strength in the Prado, 
but many have seen photographs of his pictures, and 
even the photographs have their instant magnetism. I 
saw a painter leaving a room in a London house on the 
walls of which a score of reproductions of the finest things 
of a dozen masters were displayed, saw him pause before 
a photograph of a head and "bust, stare at it, cock his 
head on one side, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
move restlessly like one disturbed, mutter “what model¬ 
ling in that head! what handling! ” then turn his 
troubled face enquiringly to his host. It was Velasquez’s 
“iEsop.” 

This Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez painted 
Philip IV. forty times, painted him and his family right 
through till the time of his death from fever caught while 
superintending the pageant for the marriage of the Infanta 
with Louis XIV. Fortunate was Velasquez in his times, 
fortunate in his patron and friend the King, who spent 
almost every day in the studio he had found for him in 
the palace, coming hy secret passages hung with pictures, 
and saving by his patronage this painter, who was 
incapable of self-deception, from depending for his liveli¬ 
hood on commissions from the Spanish church. The 
annals of his life are immemorable. He was a painter, 
and his pictures are the wonder and admiration of those 
who know. Now and again he made journeys into Italy, 
studying the Italians, holding converse with his friend 
Ribera in Naples, delighting in the vigour of Tintoretto 
at Venice. But no fellow-painter held him long. All he 
saw but ministered to the individual growth of this man, 
who seemed to have painted “ with his will only.” I see 
him lingering at Milan before Leonardo’s “ Last Supper ” ; 
see him intimate with Rubens during the nine months 
that master from the north spent in Spain, the two 
climbing the sierras, and, seated side by side, making 
sketches of the palace. But it is chiefly in the seclusion 
of the palace 1 see him, there in his large workroom, 
mowing yearly in knowledge of his art, seeing things 
largely, and always freshly, a law to himself, painting 


“ Las Meninas,” dwarfs, jesters, and eccentrics, “ The 
Spinners,” and that great portrait of Admiral Pulido 
Pareja. 

Go to the National Gallery, pause in the Spanish 
room, and stand before the wall, not too near, where are 
the Admiral Pulida Pareja and Philip IV. These two 
men, full length, standing so firmly upon the ground, 
unlike as their characters were unlike, each seen in his 
own aura, are not all of Velasquez, but they are essential 
Velasquez. Note how, by subtle play of light, the rich 
black of the Admiral’s dress and the silhouette of his firm 
legs tell against the luminous grey background; how the 
shadow composes into the picture; how vital is the white 
of the sleeves and the collar, and how the red of his 
scarf sings out from the grave harmony. If the word 
inevitable is ever again to be used in art, that word must 
be employed here. The presentment of this bushy-haired, 
ruddy-faced Admiral of Spain is so life-like that one quite 
understands the story that the King mistook the portrait for 
the man, and reprimanded him for absenting himself from 
duty. It must be seen from a distance, but if you look 
closely, the paint is so thin, the surface so unworried, 
that you wonder by what magic the effect was obtained; 
by what power of draughtsmanship the gloved hand is 
made to hold that baton so lightly yet so tightly, by what 
art those blobs and splashes of paint became sleeves; 
and how the illusion of the silver brocaded doublet in the 
portrait of Philip IV. was accomplished. Velasquez the 
courtier had no place in the life of Velasquez the artist. 
On the facing wall is a bust of Philip—old, pasty, flabby, 
rambling-necked, again the man himself seen with Velas¬ 
quez’s uncompromising eyes. And let those who say 
that Velasquez could not paint a religious picture study 
his “ Christ at the Column." It is unconventional, that 
is, not seen in the comman way, because it is Velasquez; 
it is great painting, because of the unity of the impression, 
the transparency of the shadows, the quality of the grey 
floor, the intense humanity of the figures, the clean, 
reticent colour of the dress of child and angel; because 
of those things it convinces us of its reality, a conviction 
that many so-called religious pictures utterly fail to arouse. 
Likewise the unaffected realism of his “Christ in the 
House of Martha,” chaining one to the comer where 
it hangs—a curiously insistent picture this ! Then retire 
to the end of the room, absorb the two larges canvases, 
“ Philip IV. Hunting the Wild Boar,” and “ A Bethrothal ” 
and from those majestic pictures, largely seen, flooded with 
the painter’s vision ana personality, informed with, the 
sweep of his composition and masterly technique, you will 
be prepared for the consummation of Velasquez in the 
Prado. Even if you cannot make the journey, yon may 
read R. A. M. Stevenson’s book on Velasquez. No work 
on painting that I know shows such a consummate 
knowledge of the subject, or analyses with such insight 
and skill the craft of painting, its significance, and the 
place that Velasquez holds in the hierarchy. Through 
Stevenson’s eyes you see the Prado, and wander, by 
his light, step by step through its glory—which is 
Velasquez. 

Renan said towards the end of his life: “I have loved 
truth: I have searched for it: I have followed where it 
called me.” Velasquez might have echoed those words. 
Flaubert said: “ Draw life to the life, and your moral will 
draw itself.” That Velasquez did. And in the company 
of those two Frenchmen, so different, yet each in his 
way so characteristic of the French genius: in the high 
company of the great Velasquez, I end this series of 
adventures among pictures. 

C. L. H. 
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Science. 

Suggestion. 

The word suggestion conveniently indicates a certain 
pjenus of emotional influences to which we are all exposed. 
The qualifying word “emotional” is important, since 
suggestion, in the sense which I wish to illustrate, must 
be sharply distinguished from any form of appeal to the 
intellect or reason. It may accompany such an appeal, 
and prepotently affect its result, but suggestion, in this 
valuable sense of the word, is constituted in an appeal 
of an essentially irrational kind. 

To take a not particularly good contemporary instance, 
we may recall the epidemic of apparently causeless 
disappearances that followed a much bruited case. If 
a young person already wishing to leave her home, or so 
placed that it might appear desirable to leave her home, 
were to receive an illustration of the ease with which such 
an evanishment might be contrived, and were forthwith to 
disappear, that would not be a case of suggestion in the 
present sense. But when one young woman, shall we 
say, finding all England in search of another, leaves 
her home without any reasonable cause, the explanation 
is to be found in the subtle action of suggestion. 

Another recent illustration has been furnished by the 
late remarkable epidemic of suicides, many of them 
without apparent motive—by which we mean rational 
or reasonable motive. In such an instance as this it 
becomes clear that suggestion is closely allied to what 
we call the imitative faculty. Some years ago in Paris, 
for instance, fifteen persons hanged themselves within a 
fortnight from a hook in a dark corner of the Hotel des 
Invalides. When the hook was removed, the suicides 
ceased. Similarly also, opportunity may furnish the 
suggestion. In the eight years following the removal 
of ball cartridges from soldiers, suicide decreased by 
one-half as compared with the corresponding previous 
period. Plainly there were other ways open to a soldier 
who had sufficient motive apart from the suggestion of 
opportunity. When it was proposed to the late Lord 
Salisbury that opportunities for drinking might be 
diminished with good results, he remarked that there 
were “ thirty bedrooms at Hatfield, but it had not been 
observed that they increased the desire for slumber.” 
The only thing certainly demonstrated by that remark 
was the worthlessness of analogical reasoning in unskilled 
hands. I write in a village owned by a Scottish distiller, 
who knows better. He allows no public-house in the 
place; and the prosperous folk may be seen contentedly 
drinking ginger-beer in the single shop - post - office. 
Were suggestion not a factor in human action there 
would be no more drinking at the village two miles 
away, where there are public-houses—and a doctor— 
than here. Some day, when our rulers have had an 
elementary scientific training, psychological facts like 
the suggestion of opportunity will be taken into account 
in legislation. 

But the occasion of this paper is to be found in the 
series of speeches which those in or intent upon high 
laces are to deliver this month. For oratory furnishes 
y far the most admirable instance of the power of sug¬ 
gestion. I suppose the most extreme type would be 
shown in the effects of a religious revival upon certain 
temperaments. In such cases the effect of conviction on 
the speaker and of approval amongst his hearers—the 
preacher’s words being the ostensible cause—may actually 
produce, as in, say, a negro of the Southern States of 
America, what the alienist calls an ecstasy. Such cases 
are rare, and, as the usual treatment for ecstasy is the 
faradic current, extremely curable. But even when 
Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Asquith addresses a crowded 
meeting on food-taxes, suggestion is to be seen at work. 


If you are at the meeting, and in the hearing mood, you 
may well come away convinced. Next morning read "the 
speech, or compare your impression of it with that formed 
by someone who was not there but who reads it in cold 
type, and you may be surprised at your opinions of the 
night before. You had perhaps thought, listening to the 
speaker, that your fine impartial intellect was weighing 
the statistics, and extricating the truth from the rhetoric. 
But you forgot that “ enthusiasm is infectious ” (which is 
just the popular way of saying that there is such a thing 
as suggestion), that the meeting was crowded (have you 
ever wondered why you prefer the theatre full rather than 
half empty ?), and that the right honourable gentleman 
was all the while attacking your emotional nature under 
cover of a soi-disant but quite subsidiary onslaught on 
your intellect. It is, indeed, largely his skill in the 
practice of suggestion that has given him that fine 
title. 

Far be it from me, of course, to imply that when, prior 
to exercising the right of franchise, a free-born British 
citizen goes to hear the arguments for or against a given 
policy, he is really being hypnotised. But one must get 
some explanation for things. How, for instance, did the 
contorted intellect of Mr. Gladstone obtain such a hold 
over his countrymen ? Undoubtedly because it was a 
mere accident in a complex-total of influences which you 
may call personal magnetism, or refer to the exquisite 
quality of his voice or to what you please, but which 
certainly acted through suggestion. This, of course, is 
the key to the power of oratory. And my readers know- 
better than I that the same influence is potent in the 
written as well as the spoken word. The writer who has 
felt “the incommunicable thrill of things” can communi¬ 
cate it, at a distance of oceans or centuries, if he but 
prove to you that he has felt it. Then suggestion—which 
in such instances as these latter is another proof of our 
common nature—calls to’'the kindred soul, and you too 
are thrilled. 

So we must not be too hasty in our verdict on the 
temperaments to which suggestion can appeal. My 
instances of the young woman—note her age and sex— 
the suicides in a French hotel and the negro revival— 
note the emotional nature of the two races—and the 
tippler, will clearly point the moral that hysteria—loss of 
self-control—-which is now quite one of the most interest¬ 
ing and significant things in the world, and ordinary loss 
of self-control, as in the alcoholic subject, have a great 
deal to do with the power of suggestion. These are 
plainly cases of suggestion apting on morbid tempera¬ 
ments. In another class we may put the instance of the 
Indian juggler who throws a rope up into the air, sends 
a boy up it, and then causes both to disappear. The 
camera—sans emotion—detects neither rope nor boy. I 
am told that if the trick is done before a mixed, but 
divided audience, the Orientals, sitting on one side of the 
tent, will swear to the objective existence of the rope and 
the boy, whilst Europeans, sitting on the other side, have 
seen nothing. The conjurer has hypnotised his fellow 
countrymen only. Here, then, we have a case of sugges¬ 
tion acting on ready temperaments, which we cannot 
call morbid) but which are still very different from ours. 

Having disposed of one class of cases as instanced in a 
morbid or inferior, and another as instanced in tho 
Oriental temperament, what are we to say of the Anglo- 
Saxon who is “completely carried away” by stump 
oratory, or, indeed, of the man who responds to the 
“ suggestion ” exercised by a Phidias, r or a Dante, or a 
Beethoven ? Anatomy having taught me the names and 
causes of the “ surface markings ” of a sculptor’s Venus, 
astronomy having returned a non possumus when asked to 
locate the whereabouts of the “ Inferno,” mathematics, 
physics and physiology having agreed to analyse the 
effect of the Eroica Symphony on my ears in terms of 
logarithms, am I therefore to flee from these things, 
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muttering “ suggestion ” as an exorcism ? Or, in other 
words, fearing hysteria and “ neuroticism,” and insanity, 
are we to consider all things in the “ dry light ” of 
reason, and that alone ? That would be to vindicate the 
gratified ignorance which declares that science is a foe to 
all that makes life worth living. If we so strangle our 
emotions that the beloved’s finger tip will feel like anyone 
else’s—because, forsooth, the “ objective stimulus ” is 
similar—then assuredly were we better dead. If, on the 
other hand, despising or denying the existence of absolute 
truth, you cultivate the emotions alone, and expose yourself 
to every wind of suggestion that blows, then, being with¬ 
out reason, are you in danger of losing your right to be 
reckoned human. This, then, for the partisan—whether 
of one or other political party or religious creed, or of the 
intellect as opposed to the emotions, or the emotions as 
opposed to the intellect— -in medio tutissimus ibis. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Correspondence. 

“ Shelley Plain.” 

Sir, —When Mr. Saleeby turned my attention to the 
absurdity of Shelley’s request, “ Swiftly walk over the 
western wave,” I did not know who or what was being 
addressed. A being that can walk over the wave is likely 
to be ethereal, and given also that it can walk swiftly, 
thus attaining speed without haste, it is likely to be 
immense. Therefore as soon as I read the line, the use of 
the word “walk” gave me the notion of a great 
spirit. When I discovered the poem I discovered the 
appropriateness of the word. 

Yet Mr. Saleeby would have us believe that Shelley 
rejected “ fly ” and “ run ” simply because they did not 
begin with “ w.” If he had put “ fly ” he would have 
robbed the desired companion of a companionable attribute. 
If he had put “ run ” he would have lost the thrill that 
comes of giant majesty. It is not right for Mr. Saleeby to 
deduce poetic processes from the pleasure he gets from a 
string of “ w’s,” for it may be that he sometimes reads 
poetiy as he listens to absolute music, and that, as he puts 
it, it delights his sensorium without establishing any 
association whatever with his intellect. 

If so, perhaps Shelley had an intellect after all. I 
think he not only heard the “ w,” but with Blake-like 
vision saw the spirit on the waters. By his art he calls 
up a picture of it before he gives it a name. Fully to 
appreciate the line the mind must not only rejoice in the 
“ w’s ” but be stirred by the picture, and the added 
appreciation that comes thereby is surely intellectual, if 
the added appreciation that comes by knowing the pro¬ 
gramme of the Tannhiiuser overture is intellectual. 
However, I do not know enough about intellect to assert 
this with any confidence. But of this I am certain: that 
just as there is much thought beyond science, so is there 
much art beyond alliteration, and that to “ see Shelley 
plain” one must do more than count up “w’s.”—Yours, 
&c., T. A. Brock. 


Triennial. 

Sib,—Y our Reviewer says he must remind me that 
“ triennial ” does not mean three times a year. 

It is a useful reminder, no doubt, but I have never said 
or implied it did.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Wei.l?. 

[Describing the “ Quack School,” Mr. Wells says : “ A 
triennial walk to a chalk-pit is Field Geology, and vague 
half-holiday wanderings are Botany Rambles.” It would 
surely be a Quack School indeed that taught Field 


Geology by means of a walk to a chalk-pit once in three 
years! Did not Mr. Wells mean once a term?— Yobe 
Reviewer ] 


“ Double Possessive.” 

Sir, —May I be allowed, in view of Mr. Turnbull’s 
communication, to repeat that the above is the most 
satisfactory explanation of the idiom under discussion? 
Ellipsis will not do, because whilst in some cases, e.g., 
“ a friend of my father’s (friends) ” it makes sense, in 
many others it makes nonsense—in fact in all cases where, 
in the nature of things, or where in point of fact it is 
known that the possessor has only one of the things 
denoted by the noun placed in the possessive. For 
instance, we say “ That aog of yours ” when we know our 
friend has but one dog; similarly “ That face of your 
father’s ” cannot possibly mean “ That face of your father’s 
faces.” An explanation which fits certain examples is 
apposition; c.y., some grammars treat the “ of ” as equal to 
namely : thus “ That friend of your father’s ” would mean 
That friend, viz., your father’s. The “ of ” in such phrases 
as “ The continent of Europe ” is difficult to explain 
otherwise. But, on the whole, phrases containing “of" 
followed by the possessive are best explained as “ double 
possessive ”; an irregularity, it is true, but on that 
account all the more idiomatic. It sometimes has a force 
which any equivalent would entirely lack. “ Your fowls" 
would sound feeble as a substitute for the “double 
possessive ” in such a sentence as: “ Those fowls of yours 
are a nuisance,” which sentence, by the way, is a good 
illustration of the failure of ellipsis to explain the idiom. 
It cannot m3an “ Those fowls of your fowls,” as we are 
speaking of all of them.—Yours, &c., 

22, Vicar’s Hill, Ladywell, S. E. R. Morgan - . 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 210 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea tor the best set of 
verses, not to exceed sixteen lines, entitled “ Good-bye. - ' Eighty- 
nine replies have been received. We award the prize to Miss Muriel 
Kobertson, 8 Park Circus Place, Glasgow, for the following:— 

Farewell brown bog, sad stretch so dear to me 
Grey crashing North Atlantic sea, farewell 
With nil thy company of wand'ring birds; 

For I must turn my feet into strange roads, 

See foreign places where X shall not know 
The speech or use or face of any man. 

And I shall never watch the driving mist 
Blot out from sight the bills beyond the Boyle, 

Nor see the sun set over lnishocn; 

But I shall know much pain and longing sore 
For the least turf of this high-lying bog; 

And all the sweet scents of that foreign world, 

Be less to me than just one single breath 
From the low turf lire of my own hut. 


Other replies follow:— 

Upon our largest apple-tree 
The fruit is barely mellow, 

For summer came so tardily; 

But woods are turning yellow. 

I will not weep, my younger son, 

Nor hinder thee by pleading. 

Our acres, when the work is done, 

Are scarcely worth the weeding. 

Since hands can hardly feed the mouth, 
In this dull, misty hollow, 

The widow’s son must journey s ut 1 
And farther than the swallow. 
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Though England ill reward their toil, 

Another land may need yon. 

Oh, may yon find a a grateful soil t 
Good-bye 1 God bless and speed you 1 

[C. E., Norwich.] 


Ah strange, that when those nervfed fingers fail 
And life ebbs slowly from those mortal limbs, 

No spirits' might of life may then avail 

To save alive the melodies and hymns 

That spoke his soul; cold time their record dims. 

Nations have never heard that music's breath_ 

Never shall hear; that song his being brims 
His only, though its strains perchance, beneath, 

Elysiau echoes moan upon the fields of death. 

[J. K. M., Sandwich.] 
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A NEW NOVEL describing the SIEGE AND RELIEF 
of LUCKNOW. 

THIS DAY. By Col. A. F. P. HARCOURT. 

Dedicated by permission to Lord ROBERTO. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PERIL OF THE SWORD. 

F. M. Sir Benry Norman writes : “It gave me 
great pleasure to read * The Peril of the Sword.’ I 
think anyone who reads your work will enjoy it.” 

General P. Maxwell, LL.D., writes : “ A jiowerful 
story without a dull page in It. Its plot is vividly 
interesting and skilfully worked out.” 


THIS DAY. 

By FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS. A complete 

collection of the Author’s Poems, in seven 
sections, via. Canadian Maple Leaves—English 
Roses, Red and White—A Vision of the Universe, 
Ac.—The Armada, 6ic.— Bracken Fronds—The 
Captain of the Dolphin—Flashes from a Canadian 
Lighthouse. 

THIS DAY. By BAGOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 

Imperial 4to, handsome binding, price £1 5s. net. 

POMPEI AS IT WAS AND AS 

IT IS: A vivid description of what life in Italy 
was like in the days of Pompei, and an account of 
the Poetry, Painting and Sculpture of the time. 
Illustrated with Twenty-eight original ami unique 
photographs of the Ruins and the Wall-Paintings 
in Pompei, taken by the Author. Their Majesties 
the Kings of England and Italy have each 
accepted a copy of this book. 

SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34, Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C. 

Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


From Messrs. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s 

LIST. 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

With hundreds of Coloured and other 
Illustrations. 

The Publisher, have arranged to make a 
Special Issue of this superb work for the 
coming Autumn and Christmas Season at a 
greatly reduced price, /.e.. In two royal 4to 
volumes, cloth extra, with the coloured Illus¬ 
trations and text EXACTLY AS IN THE 
SIX CiUlNEA EDITION, at 

£2 2s. net. 


NOW COMPLETE. 

In 7 handsome royal Hvo vols, 25s. each net. 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

Edited by 

Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 

Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans Ac. 

Each volume complete In itself, with Index. 
Orders will be taken either for Set* or Separate 
Volume*. 

The Contributors include: Sir Clements 
Markham, K.O.B., P.R.G.8 .; Captain A. T. Maiian, 
U.S.A. ; Mr. W. H. WILSON, President ROOSKVKLT, 
Mr. Carr Laughton, and many other competent 
writers. 


READY. Small 4to, 2a net. 

THE BACONIAN MINT: 

It* Claim* Examined. 

Being a Supplement to an Address delivered in the 
Hall of the Society, May 29, 1902. 

By WILLIAM WILLIS, 

One of the Masters of the Bench of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN BACONIAN 
LIGHT. 

By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A., 

Author of “Dethroning Shakespeare,” former Editor of 
The Bacon Journal. Hvo, clotb, pp. 60J, 6s. «d. net. 


READY. 8vo.6s.net. 

RADIUM 

and Other Radio-Active Substance*. 
Polonium, Actinium, and Thorium. 

With a Consideration of Phosphorescent and Fluo¬ 
rescent Substances, the Properties and Applications of 
Selenium, and the Treatment of Disease by the Ultra- 
Violet Light. 

By WILLIAM J. HAMMER, 

Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


READY. A NEW EDITION OF 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, POWERS, 
DEVICES, AND APPLIANCES 

Used in Constructive and Operative Machinery, and 
the Mechanical Arts. 

8 vo, cloth, pp. 400, 12s. 6d. net. 

By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E. 

With 1,800 Illustrations. 

This Edition contains Additions to every Section. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
BOOKTRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

An Essay on the Beginnings of Booktrade Bibliography 
since the Introduction of Printing, and in England 
since 1595. 

By A. GROWOLL, 

Author of “Booktrade Bibliography in the United 
States in the XIXth Century,” dec. 21s. net. 

WITH 

A List of the Catalogues, &c., Published for 
the English Booktrade from 1695-1902. 

By WILBERFORCE EAMES, 

Of the Lenox Library, New York. 


London: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Ltd,, 

Et. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


EARLY BRITAIN—ROHAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Thomas Codrivgton, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Fop. 8vo, with several Maps, cloth boards, 5s. 

early Britain : roman Britain. By Edward Conyiieahe. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLT SCRIPTURES. 

Being Addresses delivered by the Yen. James M. Wilson, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Manchester. Medium Hvo, paper cover, 6d. 

OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITI¬ 
CISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. j. Kxowling, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boarus, Is. 6d. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By WILLIAM 

LEFROY, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown Hvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 

Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, 
with an Address on 44 The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Rev. Hkmiy 
WACK, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

WORDS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. By William 

DALRYMPLE, Archbishop of York. Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, Is. 

IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 

delivered in Sfc. Paul's Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. WAUGETT, 
M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From the 

Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By JonN, Bihiiop of NOR¬ 
WICH. With several Illustrations. Crown Hvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE REYISED VERSION OF HOLT SCRIPTURE, 

Addresses on. By the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

ST. ALDHELM: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. Lecture* 

delivered in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. 
G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L^ F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol. With several 
Illustrations. Small post Hvo, cloth boards, 5s. 

THE LIFE OF GRACE. By the Bev. Charles Bodington, 

Canon and Preoentor of Lichfield Cathedral. Crown Hvo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

PRAYER, NOTES ON. By the Bev. Charles Bodington, 

Canon and Precentor of Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 6<L 

VERSES ON SACRED SUBJECTS. By C. I. E. Imp. 

32mo, cloth boards, Is. 


Church Historical Socioty. 

(Issued under the auspices of the above Society.) 

LXXV, A REPRESENTATIVE CHUKCH COUNCIL. 

Speeches by John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, and Alfred 
BARRY, D.D., Assistant Bishop in the Diocese of London. Delivered at the 
Joint Meeting of the two Convocations assembled in Committee with the two 
Houses of Laymen, on Thursday, July 9th, 1903, at the Church House, 
Westminster: together with the resolutions passed at the Meeting. Small 
post 8 vo, paper cover, 3d. 

A Complete Lilt of the Church Historical Society's Publications mag be had on 
application. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 

By the Monsignore DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. McCLURB from the 
Third Edition of 44 Les Origines du Cults Chretien.” Demy 8yo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 

The third Editon of the French original lias just been published In Farit. Thii 
translation represents not only the latest revision of that celebrated work, bat 
contains also some Notes added by Hgr. Duchesne since the latter was published. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 

HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 
By Tukuprii.uh G. Pinches, LL.D, M.R.A.S. With aerenl Iilaatmim 
Lergc post Mvu, cloth boitds, 7*. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE. By Dr. 

Robert Young. Seventh Edition, with 4 New and Important Supplement*, 
and Portrait of Author. Demy 4to, cloth boards, 21s. : half-bound morocco, 2$i 
Illustrated Edition, with New'Maps, Views, and Facsimiles, half-moroooo, 3Us 

THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY 

BIBLE HISTORY. By Professor Kittkl, of Leipzig. Translated from 
the German by Edmund McClure, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the Bct. 
Henry Wage, D.D. Small post Hvo, paper cover, 6d. 

THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldea. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor Maspkro. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Saycb. Translated by M. L. MoCLURB. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, doth, bevelled 
boards, 24s.; half-morocco (bound by Rivl&re), 48a. 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria,and 

Assyria). By Professor Mabpero. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sirrt 
Translated by M. L. McOluhb. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 
Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25*.; half- 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.c. to 330 B.C. 

By Professor Masfbho. Edited by the Rev. Professor 8 aYOB. Translated by 
M. L. McCLURB. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound 
by Riviere), 60s. 

TO WHOM SHALL WE OO? An Examination of some 

Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rer. a T. OV.HDKN, D.D. Sort 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. An Historical Sketch. 

By the Rev. H. W. OARrBNTBR, Canon and Preoentor of Salisbury. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, ttd. 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Wood- 

HOUSE, M.A., Author erf “The Life of the Soul in the World." Crown Kra, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

GLEANINGS IN CHUBCH HISTORY. Chiefly in Spain 

and France. By the Her. WENTWORTH Wbbstsr, JLA. Crown In 
cloth board*, 4a 

THE BATTLE OF BELIEF. A Review of the present 

Aspect ot the Conflict. By the Rev. Nkvison Lorain.. Introdwtioe b; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop op London.' Third Edition, reriltd mi 
enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth board!, Se. Sd. 

A STUDY OF SOME MISSIONARY PROBLEMS 

Being a Report issued by the United Boards of Missions of the Prorino* 
of Canterbury and York. Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, Is. 


THE CHEAPE8T COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 

THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


Confuting of 5,336 pp., imperial Svo. It la the largest DICTIONARY published-over 200,000 words. It is an easier, 
simpler, handler Dictionary than any other, and la an ENCYCLOPAEDIA as well. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE “ ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY ." 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

44 Tbo Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of money. • 

Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. 


Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in chmew, 
are in no sense mere embellishments, bat in every case help to elucidate the text 


Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Seven Vols. t cloth, 25 b. ; half-bound, 32s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria St„ E.C. Brighton; 129, North Si, 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


READY OCTOBER 9th. 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 


By JOHN M OR LEY. 

With Portraits. In 3 Volumes. 8yo. 


net. 


VOLUMES III. A IV. READY SHORTLY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 

W. J. COURTUOPK, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D.. Late Professor of Poetry in 
the Uuiveretty of Oxford and Hon. Fellow of New College, Oxford. Vols. 
III. awl IV. 8vo. lus. net each. 

Previously publUhed Vols. I. and II. 10s. net each. 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 

R - HARDIK. M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

_ [Rea/iy. 

S/X-SH/LLING NOVELS. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

The Heart of Rome: a Tale of the Lost Water. 

ROSA N. CAREY. 15 - 

A Passage Perilous. ^ 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

Un Unshared Secret, and Other Stories. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

The Mettle of the Pasture. 

EVELYN SHARP. 

The Children who Ran Away. 


QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. 

Py fci' Gilbkrt Pahkkh, M.P., and CLAUIK O. Bryan*. With •»*» Photo- 
5 Maps? HvoX^Jt 7 FU,, ' 1,UKe aUd 0lher m^trations in the Text, and 
"_ [October 18. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 

Crown 8 ro, red rlvt/i, Jtat bark*, 2*. net each. 

CRABBE. By Ai.fked Ainger. lltea ,,^ 

FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Do.,sox. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 

__ _ Author of "The Adventure, of Captain Kettle.’ 

MoTodd. 

H. G. WELLS. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 

John Maxwell’s Marriage. 


[ October. 


[Ready. 


[Ready. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By j. 

LEWIS McIntibk, D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, gvo.10e.net. I Krmlf. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 

SIMON STERNE. By JOHN Foord. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6 k. 

__ [Shortly. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume 

POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. Selected „ud 

arranged by 0. Litton Falkineu. PottSvo.2a.8d.net. [Head, 

ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. NEW VOLS. 

Fool-cap 8vo. Cl. th, 2a net. Leather limp, 3a. net each. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. By Washington- Irving. With 

Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. [.s horn, 

HALL. By Washington Irving. 

With Illnetrations by Randolph Oaldicott. [shorn, 


[ Ready. 


[October. 


[October 23. 


SANCTUARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. dd. 

By Edith Wharton. 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

latest addition. 

THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON’S DALE 

By William Stnabks Davis. Illustrated, Pott 8va, 2s. net * 

*,* MaomiUan'e Autumn Liet 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

THREE RASCALS. By Raymond Jacberns, 

WUh li:u,t “ by ella 

Uniform Edition of the Prose Works of 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

NEW volumr 

JUST-SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN, With Illustration* by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

LITTLE FOLKS' EDITION, with Coloured Illustrations. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 

lr^? D u.-i«i y r. I 'u. W IL < 3u BR0L1 ,'' Adl, P tcd from the Original lor Very Little 
Folk. W 1th Coloured Illustrations. Square lflmo, Is. 6d. net. [October. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS AND 

WHAT ALICE SAW THERE. By Lewis Carroll. 
Adapted from the Original for Very Little Folks. With Coloured Illuetrations. 

• Square 18mo, le. 8d. net ,.**> C__ [October. 

of Announcement* poet free on Application. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR THE 
AUTUMN. 1903. 


New Vo lume by FRANK T. SULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

In November. With 8 illustrations by ABTHUB Twidle. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SEA-WRACK. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 

Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “The Log of a Sea-Waif," 
“ Deep Sea Plunderings," Ac. 

*,* A Collection of Short Stories of Seamen’s Adventures. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 

Tallentyre, Author of “ The Women of the Salons,” Author 
with Henby Seton Merriman of “The Money-Spinner and 
other Character Notes." With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half- 
Tone Blocks. 2 vols. Large crown 8 vo, 21s. [On October 15. 
A life of Voltaire for the general reader. Tlte on y complete biography of 
Voltaire in English. With striking illustrations. 

TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS¬ 
TERY. By Joseph McCabe, Author of “ Peter Abelard,” 
“Life in a Modern Monaster}',” Ac. NEW, REVISED, and 
CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. net. [Ready. 

SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 

MU8IQUE. By Sir Fredebick Bbidoe, K.B., M.V.O., 
JMus. Doc., King Edward Professor of Music in the University 
-of London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Shortly. 

*«’• Enlarged from the Lectures recently delivered by Sir Frederick Bridge. 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Sir 

Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 

AT RENNES, 1302. (Le Complot des Liljelles.) By 
Gilbert Augustin Thierry. Translated by Arthur G. 
ChaTEB. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

THE RISING GENERATION. By 

Constance E. Maud, Author of “ An English Girl in 
• Paris,” Ac. With Cover designed by Mr. Jacomb Hood. 
-Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK; or 

Medicine, Quackery and Disease. By R. Brudenell Carter, 
F.R.C.S., Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of .Jerusalem, Ex-President of the Medical Society of 
London. Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS; a 

Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. New Edition in One 
Volume, with a Portrait and New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [In the preen, 

[PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 

Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. NEW AND 

CHEAPER EDITION. Small post 8vo. 5s. [In the preen. 

\ DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. 

Henry de la Pasture. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In October 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor A. JCLicher. Trans¬ 
lated by Janet Ward. With a Preface by Mrs. Humphry 
WARD. Demy 8vo, 16s. [In theprenn. 

A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 

By Eugene ANDBfe. With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, 
including 2 Portraits of the Author, and a Sketch Map. Demy 
8vo, 14s. net. [ In the prenn. 

FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA. 

By Mrs. Fuller Maitland, Author of “ Pages from the Day- 
Book of Bethia Hardacre,” “ Priors Roothing," Ac. Small post 
8vo, tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges. [In the prenn. 

POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNINQ’S WORKS. 

Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece toeach Volume. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. Bd. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 

M RS BROWNING’S WORKS 

IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. [Shortly. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. have pleasure in 
announcing the publication of the first 4 Volumes of 

A COLLECTED EDITION OF 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTO¬ 
GRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. 

Large crown 8vo, price 8s. each net. 

This Edition of Blr JL. CONAN DOYLE'S Novel, It limited 
to 1,000 Bote, the First Yolume of each Bet being lifned and 
numbered, and the Volumes are not sold separately. 

• e * Volumes V. to VIII. will be published on OCTOBER 15th, and Volume* IX. 
to Xn. on NOVEMBER 16th. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

DAILY CIIROSICLE .—* Nothing could be more excellent . . . The volumes 
are, in fact, perfect in production. The paper is well chosen to please both Bight 
and touch ; the type is strong and olear ; pages and margins are fitly proportioned ; 
and the biuding is simple, serviceable and effective.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 8 b. 

PRIORS ROOTHING 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 

Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre," Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham Letters.” 

ACADEMY.— u A country story of shrewd observation ... A clever book." 
SCOTSMAN .—“ Thn qui»*t life of a beautiful English country side is portrayed 
with much charm and feeling.” 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

MIXED ESSAYS. ) CrowngTO 

LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH I d «h, 

AND RELIGION. f 2 b. 6d. each. 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. ) 

MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 

By HENRY SETON MERRIKAN. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PCSCH.- u The effect of the local colour la marvellous. My Baronite does not 
know anything in history or personal narrative that excels the graphic power ot 
these descriptions.” 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROMANGE: a N ovel. By Joseph Conxap 

and Ford Madox Hueffek. [ On October 20. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. By 

Katharine Tynan, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl," “Lore 
of Sisters.” &c. [Immediately- 

THE SEGRET IN THE HILL. Bv 

Bernard E. J. Capes, Author of “The Labe of Wine, A 
Castle in Spain.” Ac. [Shorty. 
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SATURDAY: 3 OCTOBER, 1903. 


The Autumn Publishing- 
Season. 

The following pages are compiled from the catalogues of 
publishers, and we have included, so far as possible, all. 
the representative books in particular fields as well as 
nearly all hooks of general interest. The lists, though 
necessarily not complete, we believe will be of great 
service to those who consult them during the autumn 
publishing season. For convenience of reference the lists 
nave been printed in alphabetical order. Prices are given 
wherever possible. 


Announcements. 

Mr. Geo. Allen. 

Aleakin (Annette B.), In Russian Turkestan.net 7/6 

Mackrell (Mrs. Perceval—Compiled by), Hymns of the 

Christian Centuries .net 5/0 

Lord Acton’s Letters to Miss M. Gladstone, edited with 
Sketch of Life by Herbert Paul, with frontispiece of 

Lord Acton . 

Hand (Rev. J. E.—Edited by). Ideals of Science and Faith, 

9 Essays by Sir Oliver Lodge and various other writers 


Hewett (G. M. A.), The Pedagogue at Play. 6/0 

Brown (Alan R. Haig). Sporting Sonnets and Other Verses 

net 2/0 

Literary Year Book, 1904.net 5/0 

Haveriield (E. L.), The Squire, a Story of Country Life . 6 0 

Juvenile. 

Yocnu England Library Series : 

Horses, Guns, and Dogs. By J. Otho Paget, G. A. B. 

Dewar, A. James Shand, Ac. 6/0 

Beach (Thoninsh Winter Games . . 6/0 


Itountree (H. R.), The Animal Game Book. Hlustrated 3/6 
New Editions. 

Buskin. John, The Works of—New complete authorised 
Edition, Edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wodderburn in about 32 vols., issued in Chrono¬ 
logical Order, each prefaced by an Introduction 
containing selections from Ruskin’s Diaries and 
. Correspondence. 

Vol. I. Early Prose Writings, 1834-1843. 

Vol. II. 1‘oenm . 

Vol. III. Modem Painters (Vol. I.), 1843 . 

Vol. TV. Modern Painters (Vol. XI.), 1846 . 

Vol. VLL Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1849. 

The /Romance of Tristan and Iseult, with 160 Illustrations in 
colour by Robert Engels, rendered into English by 
H. Belloc .net 105/0 


Mr. Edward Arnold. 

He Blowitz (Henri Stephan), My Memoirs. Edited by Stephan 

Lauzaune De Blowitz .net 15/0 

Bumbold (Rt. Hon. Sir Horace), Further Recollections of a 

Diplomatist .net 15/0 

Pigou (Francis), Odds and Ends. . 16/0 

Maurice (Major-General Sir J. F.—Edited by), The Diary of 

Sir John Moore. 2 vols.net 30/0 

Freshficld (Douglas W.), Round Kangchenjunga.net 18/0 

Kennedy (E. B.), Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia.net 10/6 


Watson (Gilbert), Three Rolling Stones in Japan.net 12/6 

Taunton (Henry), Australind. A Narrative of Wanderings 

in Western Australia and the Malay Coast .net 10/6 

Bramston (John Trant;, Fratribus. Sermons .net 5/0 

Stevenson (J.), Pat McCartv, Fanner of Antrim: His Rhymes 

net 6/0 

Alexander (Eleanor), Lady Anne’s Walk. 7/6 

Amery (L. S.), The Problem of the Army . 5/0 

Maxwell (Rt. Hon. Sir Herliert), Memories of the Months 

(Third Series). 7/6 

Caillard iSir Vincent H. P.), Imperial Fiscal Reform . 3/6 

Gibbs (Philip), Knowledge is Power . 3/6 

Kempson (F. Claude), The Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor 3/6 


Fiction. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), The Beryl Stonos. 6/0 

Oliphant (Philip Laurence), The River of Vengeance . 6/0 

Marsh (Charles Fielding), God's Scholars . 6/0 

Falkner (J. Meade), The Nebuly Coat. 6/0 

Bartram (George), The Longshoreman . 6/0 

Pickering (Sidney', The Key of Paradise . 6/0 

Eddy (Charles), Mr. Page’s Wild Oats. 6/0 

Conyers (Dorothea), Tlie Boy, some Horses, an 1 a Girl. A 

Tale of an Irish Trip. 6/0 


New Editions. 

Osborne (Rev. C. E.), The Life of Father Dolling. 6/0 

Tollemache (Hon. L. A), Talks with Mr. Gladstone. With 

a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone . 6/0 

A Memoir of Anna J. Clough. Principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. With 

Portrait.. 6/0 

Essex House Press Publications: 

Heine’s Selected Songs . 

The Guild of Handicraft Song Book. 

Cicero's De Amieitia . 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 

Davies (Gerald S.), Hans Holbein.net 105/0 

Williamson (George (.’.), The History of Portrait Miniatures 
from the time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir William 

Ross, 1860, with a Chapter on Modem Work.net 210/0 

Way (T. R.) and Dennis (G. Ravenscroft), The Art of James 

McNeill Whistler .net 10/6 

The Anonimo Morelliano. Notes made in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury on the pictures and works of art in Padua, Cremona, 
Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice, by an 
anonymous writer. Translated from the original 
Venetian dialect by Paolo Mussi, with notes relating to 
the works described. Edited by G. C. Williamson, 
Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in half-tone. 

net 7/6 

Potter (Mary Knight), The Art of the Vatican: A Brief 
History of the Palace and an Account of the Principal 

Art Treasures within its Walls. .net 6/0 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Gainsborough .net 7/6 

Whitman (Alfred), The Work of Samuel W. Reynolds, 

Engraver.net 25/0 

Tomson (Arthur), Millet and the Barbizon School.net 10/6 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur', Lives and Legends of the English Bishops 
and Kings, the Mediaeval Monks and other later Saints. 

net 14/0 

Masse (H. J. L. J.), Pewter Plate. A Handbook for Col¬ 


lectors .net 21 0 

Pollock (Sir Montagu), Light and Water: An Essay on 


The Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture. Edited by 
G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. : 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Michael Angelo ...net 5/0 
Halsey (Ethel), Gaudeuzio Ferrari.net 5/0 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians : 

Shedlock (J. S.), Beethoven .net 1/0 & net 2/0 

Runciman ( John F.), Wagner .net 1/0 & net 2 0 

Saxe-Wyndham (H.), Sullivan .net 1/0 & net 2 0 

Prout (Ebenezer), Mozart .net 1/0 & net 2/0 

Tolhurst (Henry), Gounod.net 1/0 A net 2/0 

Cummings (William H.), Handel.net 1/0 & net 2 0 

Runciman (John F.), Haydn.not 1/0 & net 2 0 

Blackburn (Vernon), Mendelssohn .net 1/0 & net 2 0 
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Beil’s Miniature Series of Painters : 

Strutt (Edward C.), Michael Angelo .net 1 0 & net 2 0 

Chamberlain (Arthur B.), Constable .net 1/0 & net 2 0 

Wherry (Albinia), Turner..net 10 & net 2/0 

Rea (Hope), Rembrandt.net 10 A net 2 0 

Milner (Edith) and Benluim (Edith), Records of the Lumleys 

of Lumley Castle .net 31 /G 

Seaton (R. C.), Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson 

Lowe .net f» 0 

Duff (H. L), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office.net 12 0 

Lambert (D. H.—Collected and edited by), Shakespeare 

Documents . 

Aid<5 (Hamilton), Past and Present: A Volume of Poems net 3 0 
Coleridge (Hon. Stephen), Gloria : A Poem. 20 

Bell’s Cathedral Series : 

Perkins (Rev. T., M.A.), St. Albans.net 1 0 

Bernard (Rev. J. H.), St. Patrick’s, Dublin.net 10 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. 


Solon (M. L.), A Brief History of Old English Porcelain and 
its Manufactories, with an Artistic, Industrial, and Critical 
appreciation of their productions. With sixty-eight 

' coloured and other Plates. 

Baker (Oliver), Black Jacks and Leather Bottles, being some 
_ Account of Leather Drinking Vessels in England and 

.Incidentally of other Ancient Vessels . 

Ditchfield (P. H.—Edited by), Memorials of Old Oxfordshire 
Noble (Mary E.—Copied by). The Registers of the Parish of 

Askham in the County of Westmoreland. 

Bryan (Benjamin), Matlock Manor and Parish. Historical 
and Descriptive, with Pedigrees and Arms, and Map of 

the Parish reduced from the Ordnance Survey . 

Linton (Rev. Wm. R.), Flora of Derbyshire. With two Maps 

and one Plate ... . 

Grey (Frank D.—Compiled by), The Dogs of St. Bernard. 
An Illustrated and Descriptive Work, with over a 
hundred Engravings from Photographs and Drawings ... 
The Official Report of the Church Congress to be held at 
Bristol, October, 1903, containing the Sermons and 

Papers in full revised by the Speakers . 

T. B. B., A Story of Real, which is sometimes Enchanting, 
Life . 


Tripp (C. Howard), Beautiful Biskra : The Queen of the 

Desert .. 

Johnson (Rev. Theodore—Edited by the), The Clergyman’s 

Ready Reference Diary and Kalendar, 1904 . 

Bemrose’s Railway Rate Book of the Stations, Sidings and 
Collieries on the English Railways, with Principal 

Scotch and Irish Stations. New Edition . 

Railway Maximum Rates and Charges. By M. B. Cotsworth. 

Fourth Edition .:. 

The Reliquary and Hlustrated Archmologist Volume, 1903... 

The Evangelist Monthly Volume, 1903 . 

Central Council of Church Bell Ringers : Glossary of Terms, 
1903. New Edition .’... 


Brown (John Taylor), Dr. John Brown: A Biography, and a 

Criticism...net 5,0 

The Fascination of London Series : The Thames. By Sir 

Walter Besant... .net 10 

Home (Gordon), What to see in England .net 5,0 

Encyclopaedia Biblica : A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., and J. Suther¬ 
land Black, M.A., LL.D., assisted by many Contributors] 
in Great Britain, Europe and America. 

Complete in one volume...net 80,0 net 100ft 

„ „ two volumes. ..each, net 40/0 net 50 0 

„ „ four volumes net 20/0, 25/0 and 30,0 per vol. 

Critica Biblica. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D. 

Part IV., The Books of Kings . 

Abbott (Edwin A.), From Letter to Spirit. An Attempt to 
reach through Voices and Words the Man beyond them.' 

net 20,0 

Holtzmann (Prof. Oscar), The Life of Jesus.net 15 0 

Cook (Stanley A.), The Law of Moses and the Code of 

Hammurabi.net 

Means (Rev. Stewart), St. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church 
Soltau (Prof. Wilhelm), The Birth of Jesus Christ, translated 

by Maurice A. Cannev, M.A.net 

Williams (Rev. T. Rhondda), God’s Open Doors .net 36 

Anderson (K. C.), The Larger Faith. Some Aspects of the 
New Theology .net 3 6 

Juvenile. 

The Children’s Book of London. By G. E. Mitton, co-editor 
with Sir Walter Besant of “ The Fascination of London ” 
series. With 12 full-page Illustrations in colour by John 

Williamson . 60 

A Prefect's Uncle. By P. G. Wodehouse, author of "The 
Pot-hunters.” With eight page Illustrations by R. Noel 

Pocock . 36 

Wodehouse (P. G.), Talcs of St. Austin’s. Illustrated . 36 

J. 0. Jones, and how he Earned his Living. By Warren 
Bell, author of “ Talcs of Grcyhouse,” " Bachelorland,” 

Ac. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 3 6 

Hope (Ascott R.), Black and Blue. Cheapedition Illustrated 3 0 
Waterloo (Stanley), The Story of Ab. A Tale of the Time of 
the Cave Men. Cheap edition. Illustrated .. 3.6 

New Editions. 


Oft 

6)1 

1/6 


Text-Book of Operative Surgery. By Dr. Thomas Kocher. 
Second English edition. Translated by Harold J. Stiles, 
M.B., F.R.C.S., from the fourth German edition. Con¬ 
taining 255 Illustrations, many with colour introduced... 

net 20 9 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures, 1896-98. 

By James Ward, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mental Philosophy in tho L'niversity, 
Cambridge. Second edition, revised. In two vols....net 18,9 
Kinship and Marriage, in Early Arabia. By the late 
W. Robertson Smith, D.D., Professor of Arabic in tho 
University of Cambridge. New and enlarged edition, 
with additional notes by the Author and Prof. Goldziher- 
Edited by Stanley A. Cook, M.A. 10,5 

Also many new volumes in Educational Text-Books. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

Allingham (Helen), Happy England. With Memoir and 
Descriptions by Marcus B. Huish. Containing 80 full- 
page Illustrations in colour and a Portrait of the Artist 

net 20/0 

Oxford. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., Text by Edward 
Thomas. Containing CO full-page Illustrations in 

colour . ..net 20/0 

St. Leger (Capt. S. E.), War.Sketches in Colour .net 20/0 

Grego (Joseph—-Text by), Cruiksbank in Colour.net 20/0 

The Dni'bar. Painted by Mortimer Menpes, Text by Dorothy 

Menpas. net 20/0 

Hodgson (William Earl), Trout Fishing: An Essay in the 

Htudy of Natural Phenomena.... 

Gillie (Psv. R. C.), The Kinsfolk and Friends of Jesus . 6/0 

Besant (Sir Walter), London in the Time of the Stuarts ...net 30/0 
Lankester (E. Ray), A Treatise on Zoology. Part I., Intro¬ 
duction and Protozoa . net 15/0 

Kidd (Walter), The Direction of Hair in Animals and Man... 
Nicholson (J. Shield), Elements of Political Economy.net 7/6 


Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Red Letter Poets: An Eighteenth Century Anthology, 
selected and edited and with an Introduction by Allred 

Austin, Poet Laureate . 

A Seventeenth Century Anthology, selected and edited and 
with an Introduction by Alice Meynell. 

Juvenile. 

Henty (G. A.), With the Allies to Pekin. 

Henty (G. A.), Through Three Campaigns. A Storv of Chitral, 
the Tirah, and Ashanti. Hlustrated by Wal Paget, with 

3 Maps...... 

Henty (G. A.), For the Temple. A Tale of the Fall of 

Jerusalem. Illustrated.. ... 

Heddle (Ethel F.), Strangers in the Land. Illustrated . 

Brereton (Captain F. S.), Foes of the Red Cockade. Illus¬ 
trated ... 

Glanville (Ernest),' In Search of the Okapi. Illustrated. 

Brereton (Captain F. S.), In the Grip of the Mullah. Illus¬ 
trated . 
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Danby (Paul), The Red Army Book. Illustrated. 

■ritrang (Herbert), Tom Burnaby. Illustrated. 

Gibbon (Frederick P.), The Disputed V.C. Illustrated . 

Church (A. J.), Two Thousand Years Ago. Illustrated . 

Cynan (Katharine), The Handsome Brandons. Illustrated... 
*^eighton (Robert), The Wreck of the “ Golden Fleece.” 

Illustrated . 

Chalmers (J.), Fighting the Matubcle. Illustrated . 

Corkran (Alice), Margery Merton’s Girlhood. Illustrated ... 
Hope (Ascott R.), Stories of Old Renown, with ICO Illustrations 

by Gordon Brown, R. I. 

Jerrold (Douglas), Fireside Saints. Illustrated. 

Walton (Amy), Susan. Illustrated. 

The Animals’ Academy. By H. B. Neilson and Clifton 
Bingham, with 24 full-page colour Illustrations and 

many black and white vignettes .. 

Praeger (S. R.), How They Went to School, with 24 full-page 

Pictures in colour . 

Robinson (Charles), The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
Selected and edited by Walter Jerrold with neorly 400 
Illustrations.. 


New Editions. 

The Red Letter Lidrary: 

Thackeray’s The Four Georges. With Introduction by 

George Meredith. 

De Quincey's Select Essays, With Introduction by 

Charles Whibley. 

John Keble’s The Christian Year. With Introduction 

by His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh . 

Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia. With Introduction by 

Augustine Birrell . 

Garlyle’s Select Essays. With Introduction by Frederic 

Harrison . 

Thom as a Kempis' Imitation of Christ. With Intro¬ 
duction by Canon Beeching. 

Emerson's Select Essays. With Introduction by Richard 

Whiteing.". 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. With Introduction by G. K. Chesterton ... 
"St. Augustine’s Confessions of St. Augustine. With 

Introduction by Canon Beeching. 

De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater. With 
Introduction by Charles Whibley. 


Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 

•James (Henry), William Wetmore Story and his Friends. 

2 vole.net 24/0 

Trotter (Capt. L. J.), The Bayard of India. A Life of General 

Sir James Outram, G.C.U. With Portraits.net 16/0 

Hers (J. Theodore), A History of European Thought in the 

Nineteenth Century. Vol. II. 

Fraser (Alexander Campbell), Biographia Philosophies . 

Personalia : Political, Social, and Various. By “ Sigma ” net 5/0 
PebIods or Ecropean Literatcue : 

Ker (Prof. W. T.), The Dark Ages.net 5/0 

.Atkinson (Mabel), Local Government in Scotland. 

The Licensing Acta (Scotland) Consolidation and Amendment 
Act, 1903. Annotated by Mr. J. M Dodds and Mr. Ewan 

Macpherson. 

Carlyle (R. W. and A. J.), A History of Mediaeval Political 
Theory of the West. In 3 vols.: 

Vol. I. A History of Political Theory from the Roman 
Lawyers of the Second Century to the Political 

Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. Carlyle. 

Stirling (John), Our Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902... 

Barclay (James W.) A New Theory of Evolution. 

.Anderson (J. Maitland), Matriculation Roll of St. Andrew's 

University. 

Hills (Major-Gen. Sir John), Points of a Racehorse. With 

over 100 half-tone Portraits of 92 famous Racehorses, net 21/0 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher Folk .net 1/0 

Buchan (John), The African Colony. 

Shaw (William), Securities over Moveables. 

Paterson (Rev. A. D.), The Responsibility of Britons, and 

other Sermons. 

-Johnson (R. Brimley—Edited by), Blackwood’s School 
Shakespeare. 


A New Series or Readers: 

The Story of the World. For the Children of the British 
Empire. (In Five Books.) With coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and numerous Illustrations, by E. M. Synge, 

A. R. E., and Maps: 

1. On the Shores of the Great Sea. 1/4 

2. The Discovery of New Worlds. 1/6 

3. The Awakening of Europe . 1/6 

4. The Struggle for Sea Power. 1/9 

5. Growth of the British Empire . 2/0 

Modern English Writers : 

Whibley (Charles), Thnckerov. 2/6 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), George Eliot. 2/6 

Herford (C. H.), Browning. 2/6 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Froude . 2/6 

Stewart (Isla) and Cuff (Herbert E.), Practical N urging. Vol. II. 

net 3/6 

Fiction. 


Harraden (Beatrice), Katherine Frensbam. 6/0 

Munro (Niel), Children of Tempest. 6/0 

Clouston (J. Storer), Our Lady's Inn . 6/0 

The Boy Galloper. By the Author of “ On the Heels of 

De Wet ”. 6/0 

Carey (Wymondj, For the White Rose . 6/0 

Ellis (Beth), Barbara Winslow: Rebel. 6/0 

White (Edmund), The Young Gerande . 6/0 

Blackburn (Douglas), A Burgher Quixote . 6/0 

Mill (Garrett), Ottavia. 6/0 

Thurston (Katherine Cecil), The Circle . 6/0 

Grier (Sydney C.), The Advanced-Guurd. 6/0 


New Editions. 

Maitland (Roar-Admiral Sir Frederick Lewis), Tire Surrender 

of Napoleon. 

Lang (Andrew), A History of Scotland from the Roman 

Occupation. 2 vole.each, net 15 jO 

Scott (Sir Walter), Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 4 vols. net 42 '0 
Martin (Sir Theodore), Bon Gaultier's Book of Ballads... net f/1 
Chronicles of Westerly. By tire Author of “ Culmshire 

Folk” . 6/0 

The Roman Breviary: Reformed by Order of the Holy 
Oecumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St. Pius V.; and Revised by Clement VIII. and 
Urban VIII.; together with the Offices since granted. 
Translated out of Latin into English by John, Marquess 
of Bute, Kt. New Editioo, revised and enlarged. In 
4 Vols. and in 1 Vol. 


Cambridge University Press. 

Cronin (H. S.), The Coislin Octateuch. An Edition with 
Prolegomena of the Textual and Marginal Notes of the 

Coislin Manuscript, Gr. I. 

Hart (J. H. A.—Edited by), The Text of Ecclesiasticus in 

Greek from MS. 248 . 

Barnes (W. E.). The Psalms in the Peshitta Version. 

Burkin (F. C.), Evangelion da Mepharreshe. The Curetonian 

Syriac Gospels. 

Paues (A. C.), A Middle English Biblical Version. 

Murray (Rev. J. O. F.), The Epistle to the Galatians. With 

Commentary . 

Jackson (Rev. Percival), The Prayer-Book Explained Part IL 
Tennant (F. R.), The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 

Original Sin.. 

Stanton (V. H.), The Gospels os Historical Documents. 

The Jataka. Translated from the Pali by various hands. 

Vols. V. and VI.each, net 12/6 

Studia Sinaitica : No. 12, Forty Facsimiles of Dated Arabic 
MSS. Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret 

Dunlop Gibson ... 

Earle (John), Micro-cosmographie, or, a Piece of the World 
Discovered ; in Essays and Characters. Printed in tke 

Cambridge University Press New Type . 

Harrison (Jane Ellen), Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 

Religion . . 

Ridgeway (William), The Early Age of Greece. Vol. II. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Ix>rd ( 
Acton, LL.D. Vo!. II. The Reformation .. 
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Cambridge Historical Series : 

Brown iP. Hume), History of Scotland. Vol III. 

(completing the work) . 

Skrine 1 Francis Henry), The Expansion of Russia 1815- 

moo..'.. 

Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam¬ 
bridge. Second Edition .net 3/0 

Stewart (H. K. — Edited by), Augustine. De Doctrina 

Christiana. 

Krightman (F. K.—Edited by), Serapion. 

Whiblev ; Leonard— Edited by), The Cambridge Companion 

to Greek Studies. 

Mason (H. C. F.t, Compositions and Translations.. 

. Moore (George Edward), Principia Ethica . 

Sandys (John Edwin), A History of Classical Scholarship. 

From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge. Supplementary volume. 

Edited by J. W. Cooper. 

Cunningham (W.), The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce in Modern Times. New Edition. In 2 parts. 

Gaskoin Charles J. I!.), Alcuin. Hulsean Prize Essay . 

Monro (C. H.—Tianslated by), The Higest of Justinian. 

Walker (T. Aj, A History of the Law of Nations. Vol. II. ... 
Metchnikoff (F.lie), Immunity in Infectious Diseases. Trans¬ 
lated by F. (i. Itinnie. 

Wilkins ( A. S.), Roman Education . 

The Journal of Hygiene. Vol. HI. No. 4. 

The Journal of Physiology. Vol. 30 .net 21/0 

Cambridge English Classics. A New Series of Editions of 
Classical English Writers: 

Hobbies (Thomas), Leviathan. Edited by A. R. Waller 
The Poems of Richard Crashaw. Edited by A. R. 

Waller .. 

The Poems of George Crabbe. Edited by Dr. A. W. 

Ward... 

Also many Texts and Studies of Biblical and Patristic- 
Literature, Classical Literature, Biological Works, Ac. ... 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

The Water-Colour Sketches of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the 
National Gallery. With 58 facsimile reproductions in 
colour. Descriptive text by Mr. Theodore A. Cook...net 63 0 
Solon (M. L.t, French Faience. With 24 Plates in colour. 

net 30/0 

MacDonngh (Michael), The Life of Daniel O'Connell .net 16,0 

Little (Mrs. Archibald), Li Hung-Chang.net 15 0 

The Nation’s Pictures. Vol. IV.Cloth 12/0, leather 15/0 

Galt (Alexander S.—Edited by), Cassell’s Popular Science. 

Vol. I. 12/0 

Kearton 1 R.), Wild Nature's Ways . 10/0 

Craig (W j, My Adventures on the Australian Goldfields. 6,0 

Sliepheard-Walwyn (H. W.), Nature’s Riddles ; or, the Battle 

of the Beasts . 6/0 

Simpson (Frances), The Book of the Cat. With 12 full page 

Plates in colour.net 15/0 

Hasluck (Paul N.—Edited by), The Handyman’s Book of 
Tools, Materials, and Processes employed in Wood¬ 
working . 9,0 

Our Empire Series : 

Gibbs (Philip), India : Our Eastern Empire . 2 6 

Gibbs (Philip), Australasia : The Britains of the South... 2,6 

Cassell’s niustrated History of the Boer War. 2 vols. 21,0 

Wright (Walter P.), Pictorial Practical Bulb Growing 

Paper 1/0, cloth 1 6 

“ Yeoman,” Profitable Home Fanning .Paper 1,0, cloth 16 

New Serial Publications: 

The British Isles. Depicted by Pen and Camera. In 

Fortnightly Parts.each, net 0 7 

.Ei-op's Fables. In Monthly Parts. To be completed in 

12 Parts.each.net 0 6 

The Royal Shakspere. Fine Art Editioh. In Fortnightly 

Parts. To be completed in 34 Parts .each, net 0,6 

Metalworking. A Book of Tools, Materials, and Pro¬ 
cesses for the Handyman. In Monthly Parts. To be 
completed in 12 Parts....each, net 0,0 

Fiction. 

Hooking (Joseph), A Flame of Fire......3,6 

Morris (GouveriicnrH Ala’dd'n O’Brien ... . ., 6'0 

Stockton (Frank;, Tfcif Ciipt (his'Tol!-Ghte : .Ld'/'?“/. 0,0 


Jackson i Margaret Doyle , A Daughter of the Pit. 6.0 

Gerard (Morice), The Tenant of the Grange . 6/6 

Finnemore (Emily Pearson), A Man’s Mirror.. 6;0 

Honham (Ernest George), The Plowshare and the Sword. 6,6 

Tendered (Mary L.), Musk of Roses. C-0 

Yearly Volumes : 

The Quiver . 7 6 

The Magazine of Art . 21 0 

Cassell’s Magazine. ‘80 

The Gardener... 7,6 

New Editions. 

Whittaker (Thomas), Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and 

University .net In 6 

Gibbs (Philip;, Founders of the Empire . 2,6 

Arnold-Forster (H. O.!, Our Great City, or London: The 

Heart of the Empire . 2 6 

Farrar (Dean), The Life of Christ .Del in6 

Treves Sir Fredk.), A Manual of Operative Surgery. 2 vols. 42 U 

Loftie (Rev. W. J.), Rambles in and near London.. 6 0 

Parry (I). H.), The “ Death or Glory Boys" . 3 6 

Forbes (Archibald), The Black Watch. 3 6 

Stevenson (R. L.), Kidnapped. (Pocket Edition) 

net 2 0 A net 3:0 

Stevenson (R. L.), Catriona. (Pocket Edition)...net2,0 A net 30 
Gulliver’s Travels. New Fine Art Edition .7/6 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. 

Chambers's Cyclopiedia of English Literature. Edited by 
David Patrick, LL.D. Vol. III., being tho concluding 

Nineteenth Century Series: 

Escott (T. II. S.t, British Sovereigns in the Century. 

Bamaby (Sir Nathaniel), Naval De\'elopnient of the 

Century.- 

, Stafford (Ezra II.), Medicine, Surgery, and Hygiene in 

the Century. 

Macknight (Thomas), Political Progress of the Century. 
The Academy Shakespeare : Julius Ctesar. With Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by David Patrick, LL.D., and Thomas 
Kirkup, M.A. 

JuVENIt E. 

Meade (L. T.), The Manor School: A Girl’s Story. 

Baumer (Lewis), Did You Ever? Child's Picture Book, 

Rhymes, and Coloured Illustrations.. 

Meade (L. T.), A Gav Charmer.. 

Fenn (G. Manville), Walsh the Wonder-Worker . 

Brains and Bravery. Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy 
Boothby, L. T. Meade, J. A. Barry, H. A. Bryden, and 

Others . 

Baldwin (May), The Sunset Rock. 

Meade (L. T.), Peter the Pilgrim . 

“ Gay," by the Author of “ Laddie ” . 

Baldwin (May), Sibyl; or, Old School Friends . 

Vaizey (Mrs. G. De Home), The Daughters of a Genius ....... 

Fletcher (J. S.), Anthony Everton... 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Weblier (Byron), James Orrock, Painter, Connoisseur, 

Collector. 2 vols.net 2100 

Gaulot (Paul), Love and Lovers of the Past . 60 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Christmas Days with Boz. 3/ 

Twain (Mark), Christian Science. 36 

McCarthy (Justin), A History of Our Own Times. Vol. VI. 120 

Besant (Sir Walter), Essays and Historiettes. *)0 

Palmer (W. T.), In Lakeland Dells and Fells.. 60 

Tompkins (Herbert W.), Marsh-Country Rambles. ''O 

Pennell-Elmbirst (Captain E.), The Best of the Fun.16,0 

Gore (J. Ellard), The Stellar Heavens: An Introduction to 

the Study of the Stars and Nebulas.net ", 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles), A New Volume of Poems .... , 

Phil May’s Sketch-Book. 

Fielding (Hugh), The A.B.C. of Cricket.i.. W 

Walfmd’s County Families of the United Kingdom, 1904 ... auv 
Fry's Rival Cuu’c to t! e I.CrcYr.Cl’rritics, IfCd . v’ 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Mr. MURRAY’S AUTUMN LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF , 4 

CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 

A History of Painting in Italy based on Materials diawn from the Arcldvcs of Italy and from Personal Inspection of th* Works of Art scattered throughout Buropo 
Painting in Italy. Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th Century. By J. A. CROWK and G. B. CAVALCASELLB. With Editorial Notes by 
R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, Author of “Fra Angelico,” ** A History of Siena,” Ac. Assisted by S. ARTHUR STRONG, Librarian of the House of Lords. G vols., 
with upwards of 200 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. net each. ' * 

OF THE QUATTROCENTO* 

(BRIANS. 

OF THE CINQUECENTO* 

This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have commanded a very high‘price. The new Edition will contain the flna 
corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amouut in part* almost to a re-writing of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far aa possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient to students and travellers. 

MOTES on the AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS of MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Based on the Researches of the late 8ir GEORGE SCHARF, K.C.B., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. Re-written in the T.ight of New lnformation 
by LIONEL CUST, Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery; Surveyor of tie Kings Pictures and Works of Art. * With many 
Photogravure Reproductions of the most authentic Portraits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, small 4to, CJ 3s. net. [R>alu immeti lately. 


l In th e 
f Pres*. 


YOU L-EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. IL—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

YOL UL-THE SIENESE SCHOOL. {Heady shortly. 


Reaily immediately. 


VOL. lV.-FLORpNTINE PAINTERS 
VOL. V.-LATER SIENESE ANDtUl 
VOL. VI. - FLORENTINE PAINTERS 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from 

the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime 
M.P. for Tbetford, and afterwards for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of 
Controul, 4c„ dealing with al? the Principal Events and Characters Social 
and Political, from the cloW of the J8th Century to 1838. From Family 
Papers hitherto unpublished. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
Maxwell, Bart, M.P., Author of “The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
Ac. With Portraits, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. {Ready shortly. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, Second Duke of 

Buckingham, 1627 - 1588 . A Study in the History of the Restoration. By 
Winifred, Lady Buruhclere. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s.net. 

[Ready shortly. 

GALILEO. His Life and Work. By J. J. Fahie. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. {Just out. 

Professor in Pisa (1364-93), In Padua (1692-1610), Return to Florence (1610-12), 
Gathering Storms—Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome—Dialogues on j 
the Ptolemaic and Copernicsn Systems—The Inquisition and its Sentence, 1633 
—At Arcetrl: his Last Works and Death, 1642. Bibliography. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The Ex- 

periences of a Russian Revolutionist. By LEO DlUTScn. Translated and 
Edited by HELEN CHISHOLM. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 1 
demy 8vo. {Ready shortly, j 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A | 
SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN, during Twenty j 

Years* Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other Countries. 1866-1885. 
By Lt-General Sir MONTAGU GERARD, K.C.B., K.C.S.L With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. {Ready shortly. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 

MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco Round Cape Horn 
to Liverpool in a Four-masted “ Windjammer,” with Experiences of the Life 
of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basil Lubbock. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. {Just out. 

THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. By way of Switzerland 

and Germany, in lf80 and 1581. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by W. G. Waters, Author of “Jerome Garden,” Ac. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. net. {Ready immediately. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selected 

from M My Reminiscences” and “Old Diaries, 1881-1901.” By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
18s. net. {Ready immediately. 

INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. Urgency of 

the Enquiry—The Scientific Standpoint—The Philosophic Standpoint—The 
Ethleal Individual—The Christian Standpoint. By K. M. CAILLARD. Author 
of “Progressive Revelation,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. net. {Just out. 


ETON IN 1829-1830. The Selwyn MSS. A 

Diary of Boating and other Events at Eton in 1829, 1830. Written in Greek by 
Thomas Ktnastos SEL«YX,*jNewcafte Scholar. Ib3». F.dited, with Trans¬ 
lations and Notes, by Rev. ElXMONl) Wakhe, D.D., Head-Master of Eton. 
With Ill net rations, crown Hvo. 7 [/*>« ty shortly. 


\ A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY* 

With Illustrations. In 9 vols. demy Hvo. 10a. Gd. net each. 

RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 8 vols. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 

Vol. L of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready about the 
middle of October. The remaining volumes will be published monthly in the 
above order. 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. A Record 

of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment ami Judicial Murder. Derived 
from Private Documents and Reminiscence*. By his Son, AM Haydar 
Midbat Buy. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12*. net. {Just out. 

SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. A Political History. By 

J. S. WILLISON. With Portrait, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. net. {Just out. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD SEATON, 

G.O.B., U.C.H., G.C.M.G., K.8T.G., K.M.T., Ac. Compiled from his letters. 
Recorded Conversations, and other sources. By G. C. Moore SMITH, M.A., 
Editor of “The Autobiography of Licut.-Geoeral Sir Harry Smith.” With 
Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo. {Realty shortly. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart., of 

Aliwal, G.C.B., Including his Services in South America—in the Peninsula and 
France At New Orleans -At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In 
South Africa during the Kaffir War -In India daring the Sikh War—and at 
the Cape, Ac. Edited by G. C. Moore SMITH. With some Additional 
Chapters supplied by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol., 
deray 8vo, lUs. 6d. net. {Ready next tteek. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. By J. 

LAURKNCH Laughlin, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago. With. Illustrations and Tables, medium 8vo, 16a net. {Just olir. 

MUNICIPAL TRADE. Dealing Theoretically and 

Practically with the Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from the 
feubetituuon of Representative Bodies for Private Proprietors in the Manage¬ 
ment of Industrial Undertakings. By Major Leonard Darwin, Author of 
“ Bimetallism.” Demy 8vo. {Ready immediately. 


TWO NEW 6*. NOVELS. 


ST. MARGARETS LECTURES. 

8B00ND SERIES. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH RELIGION IN 
THE XVIIth CENTURY. By H. Hensley 

HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster, end Rector of tit. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster. Large crown 8ro, 6s. Dei. {Just out. 


TREASURE AND HEART. 

By MARY DEANE. 

THE ODD JOB MAN. 

By OLIVER ONIONS, 

Author of “The Conlpleat Bachelor,” “Tales from a Far Riding,” 

{Reaily October,14th 


* A'; 
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Fiction. 

Burgess (Gelett) and Irwin (Will), The Picaroons: A San 

■ Franciso Night’s Entertainment .:. • 3/6 

Sinclair (Upton), Prince Hagen : A Phantasy. 3,6 

Cbmpton '(Herbert), The QuAen can do no Wrong: Being 

Passages and some Opinions in the Life of Jimmy Rabbit 6/0 

Macliray (Robert), The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn . 6 0 

Bennett (Amold\ Leonora. 6 0 

Tytler (Sarah), Sir David’s Visitors . 6/0 

Murray (Christie), Verona’s Father . 6 0 

Bindloss (Harold), The Misti ess of Bonavonture . 6 0 

Barrett (Frank), Lady Judas. 6/0 

WhiBhaw (Fred.), A Splendid Impostor . 6/0 

Richardson (Frank), The Bayswater Miracle. 3'6 

Gissing (Algernon), An Angel's Portion. 6/0 

Shiel (M. P.), Unto the Third Generation . 6/0 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), A Butterfly: Her Friends and her 

Fortunes . 6/0 

Cresswell (Henry), A Lady of Misrule. 6 0 

Speight (T. W.), Stepping Blindfold. 6/0 

Warden (Florence), What ought She to do? . 6,0 

Pain (Barry), Eliza's Husband. 1/0 & 16 

Sutro (Alfred), Foolish Virgins. 1/0 

New Editions. 

Zola (Emile), Translated and Edited by Ernest A. Vizetelly : 

Rome... 3,0 

Lourdes. 3/6 

Paris. 3/6 

Abbd Mouret’s Transgression . 3 6 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 3/0 

The Conquest of Pla9sans. 3/0 

Germinal: Master and Man. 30 

The Joy of Life .!. 3 6 

His Masterpiece . 3/6 

The Honour of the Army . 3/6 

The Dram-Shop . 3/6 

The Fat and the Thin. 3/6 

Money". 3/0 

His Excellency . 3/6 

The Dream . 3/6 

The Downfall . 3/6 

Doctor Pascal . 3/6 

Fruitfulness. 3/6 

Work. 3/6 

Truth . 3/6 

McCarthy (Justin), A History of the Four Georges. Vol. I. 

(revised edition) . 12/0 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical Works -. 4/6 

O’Rell (Max), Rambles in Womanland . 3/(5 

The Paston Letters, 1422-1509. In'6 vols ..each, net 12,6 


Clarendon Press. 

An Italian Version of the lost Apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas, 
with Arabic Glosses : Edited with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, by. Canon Ragg, and Notes from the unique MS. 

in the Imperial Library, Vienna . 

The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the Northern 
Dialect. With Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and 
Literal English Translation. Vols. III. and IV. (com- 

. pleting the Work) .. 

Cowley (A.—Edited by), Samaritan Liturgies . 

Charles (Rev. R. H.—Edited by), An Ethiopic Text of the 

Book of Enoch. 

Emsebii Chronicorum Liber. Reproduced in Collotype, with 
Introduction by J. K. Fotheringham, M.A., and C. H. 

Turner,‘M.A..... 

Hie Mimes of Herodas. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by the Rev. J. Arbothnot Naim, M.A. With 

selected Illustrations . 

Collations of Cicero, by A. C. Clark, M.A. (Anecdota Series) 

Oxford Classical" Texts : 

Butcher (S. H.—Edited by), Demosthenis Orationes, 

Tom. I.. 

Murray (G. G. A.—Edited by), Euripidis Tragoediae, 

Tom. n. . 

Lindsay (W. M.—Edited by), Plauti Comoediae, Tom. T. 
Clark (A. C.—Edited by), Ciceronis Orationes, in 
Catilinam, <Stc_.......... 


A Hobrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, baaed 
on the Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by E. Robinson. 
Edited by Francis Browne, D.D., S. R. Driver. D/D., and 

C: A. Briggs, D.D. Part XI. 

The Vedanta-Sutras, with Ramanugn’s SHbhAshya, translated 
bj G. Thibaut, Ph.D. (“ Sacred Books of the East,” 

A ol. XLVUI., completing the two series) . 

Toynbee (Mrs. Paget), The Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Edited, with Revised Text, Notes, Analytical Index, and 

Photogravure Illustrations... 

The Socratic Dialogues of Plato, in Benjamin Jowett’s 
translation. With Introduction by E. Caird, M.A., 

Master of Balliol College . 

Smith (G. Gregory—Edited bv), Elizabethan Critical Essavs 

(1570-1603). 2 vols...j.. 

Locock (C. D.), An examination of the Shelley Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library. . Being a collation thereof with 
the printed texts, resulting in the publication of several 
long fragments hitherto unknown, and the introduction 
of many improved readings into Prometheus Unbound, 

and other poems.,. 

Shelley’s Adonais. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
William Michael Rossetti. A new edition, revised with 

the assistance of A. 0. Prickard, M.A... 

Moore (Edward), Studies in Dante. Third Series. 

Murray (Dr. J. A. H—Edited by), A New English Dictionary, 
founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philo¬ 
logical Society. Further portions of VoL VI. (L-N), 
completing L, by Dr. Bradley. Further portion of 
Vol. VU. (O-P), completing O, by Dr. Murray. Further 

portion of Vol. VHI. (Q, R, S,) by Mr. Craigie. 

Sources for Roman History, n.c. 133-70; collected and 
arranged by A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A., Tutor of Hertford 
College, and Miss A. M. Clay, Tutor of Lady Maigaret 

Hall, Oxford ..... .. 

Asser’s Life of King Alfred, together with the Annals of 
Saint Neot’s (erronoously.ascribed to Asser): Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary, by W. H. Stevenson, M.A 

2 vols., with a facsimile. 

Webb (C. C. J.—Edited by), The Policraticus of John of 

Salisbury. 2 vols. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies, and of 
their System of Government. An Introduction to Mr. 
C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British 

Colonies, by Hugh Edward Egerton.M.A. 

Chin Adamnain (Lex Adamnani), edited from Bodl. MS. 
Rawl. B. 512, with Introduction and Notes, by Kudo 

Meyer, Ph.D. (Anecdota Series.). 

Colvin (Sidney—Chosen and described by), Selected Draw¬ 
ings from Old Masters in the University" Galleries, and 
in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford. Part I., con¬ 
taining 20 Drawings exactly reproduced in collotype ... 
Dannreuther (Edward), The Oxford History of Music, Vol. V.: 

The Romantic Period... 

Index Kewensis Plantarum Phanerogamarum. Supplemen- 
tum Secundum, confecerunt Theophilus ‘ Durand et B. 

Draydon Jackson . 

Goebel's Organography of Plants; authorised English 

edition, by I. Bayley Balfour, M.A.) F.R.S. Vol. H.. 

Pfeifer’s Physiology of Plants, Translated by A. J. Ewart, DjSc. 

Vol. U. 

Schimper (The late Dr. A. F. W.), Plant Geography upon a 
Physiological Basis. Extraordinary Professor in the 
University of Bonn. The Authorized English Edition, 
by William R. Fisher, M.A., Professor of Forestry in the 
Roya) Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. With 
Photogravure of Dr. Schimper, five Collotypes, four Maps, 

and 497 Illustrations. In four monthly parts. 

Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated with Drawings on 
wood by George Cruikshank, never before published. 

Limited edition .,.... 

Dick (James C.—Edited by), The songs of Robert Bums, now 
first printed with the melodies for which they were 

written. 8vo. 

Poems by John Keats. Oxford Miniature Poets Series . 

The Bride’s Mirror : a tale by Shamsululuma Maulavi Nazir 
Ahmad, Translated from the original Hindustani by G. E 

Ward, M.A., B.C S. (Retired).....;... 

The English Dialect Dictionary, Edited by Joseph Wright, 
M.A.- Parts XXI.-XXIV., embracing the remaining 
portion of Vol. V. (Sharpen-Syzzie, pp. 361-896) and 

the first Part of Vol. VI. (T-Tommy, pp. 1-184). 

Wickham (E.C.), A Translation of Horace, for English 
Waders .. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THEOLOGY & RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE. 

The Devotional and Practical Com¬ 
mentary. 

Tli« Devotional and Practical Commentary. 

Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Editor of the u Expoeitor'a Bible,” etc. Tho 

Gocpels and Aoti of tho Apostles. By 
Rev. Alexander Maclarnn, D.D, DXit. 
The SpUtla to tho Galatians, the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and the Epistle to 
tho Thessalonians. By the Bee. JOSEPH 
Parker, D.D. The 1st and 2nd Epistles 
Of Fetor. By the Bee. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited 
by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 

ToL in. The Second Epistle to tho 

Corinthians. By the Rev. Dean BERNARD, 
d.d. The Epistle to tho Galatians. By 
the Rev. Frederick Rkndall, M.A. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. 
Principe! Salmon d, D.D. The Epistle to 
the Fhilippians. By the Rev. H. A. A- 
Kknnsdt, DBe. Tho Epistle to tho 
Colossians. By Professor A. B. PEAKS, M.A. 

Rev. Prof. JameB Denney. D.D, 

The Atonement and the Hodera Kind, 
n *l 

Rev. Prof. H. B. Bwete, D.D. 

Studies in the Teaching of Our Lord, da 

Rev. Arthur Carr, MJL 

Hone Biblion : Short Studies In the Old and New 
Teatament. 6a. 

Rev. Principal T. W. Drury, B.P. 

Confession and Absolution. The Teaching of 
, theOhnrch of England as Interpreted and Illus¬ 

trated by the Writings of the Reformers in the 
16th Century. 6a. 

Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. 

City Temple 8ermons. ea 

Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 

. Work. *a ed. 

Rev. John Watson, M.A., D.D. 

; The Homely Virtnoe. Sa ed. 

Rev-Alexander Maclaren, D.D., D.Lit. 

Last Sheares. »a 


Rev, George Matheson, D.D., LL.D . 

The SepresentatiTe Hen of the Bible. 

Second Berlea. 6a. 

Rev. 0. Campbell-Morgan, DP. 

The Crises of the Christ, ?«• ed. 

Rev. 0. H. Morrison, M.A. 

Sun-Xif flu.. Addreaees from a City Pulpit. 6a. 

The Protestant Pieties ary. 

The Protestant Dictionary. Edited by' the 
Rev. CBAS. Neil, M.A. and tbe Rev. 0..H. 
H. WBISHT, D.D, MJL, PIlD. 16s. net. 


THEOLOGY & RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE — continued. 

The Christian Defence Series. 

1. Anti-HaeokeL By Professor Loop. Trans- 
luted by the Rev. H. R. MACKINTOSH, PhJ). 6d. 

2. The “Clarion" end Christianity. A 

Modern Anti-Christian Crusade estimated by 
Frank Ballard, B.D., Bite. 6d. 

Rev. Dinsdale T. Yonng. 

The Crimson Book. *s. ed. 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

The Lesson of Love. is. ed. 

Tho Faee of tho Hooter, la 

Rev. L. MacLean Watt, B.D. 

The Communion Table. *a ed. 

BIOGRAPHY AND BELLES 
LETTRES. 

The Literary Lives Series. 

The •• LITERARY LIVES" SERIES. A New 
Series of 111 nitrated Monographs on Greet 
Writers. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. | 
3a 6d. eaoh Volume. 

1. Matthew Arnold. By G. W. E. Russell. 

2. John Banyan. By w. Halo White. 

3- Cardinal Newman. By william Barry, 
d.d. 

4. Hr*. Oaekoil. By Flora Masson. 

B. Charlotte Bronte'. By clkmint K. 
Shorter. 

8. E. H. Hatton. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 

7. Goethe. By Professor Edward Dowden, 
D.C.L. 

Sir Qesrge Dcaglas, Bart. 

The Lift of Xaior-Genernl Wauchope, CJ., 
C.K.G., LL.D. 

A. M. W, Pickering. 

Memoirs of Anna Haria Wilhelmina 
Pickering. With Extracts from tbe 
Journals of her Father, John Spencer 
BUnbope. Edited by her Ban, Spkncer 
Pickering. l&>. net. 

James Douglas. 

Theodore Watto-Dnnton. An Appreciation. 

6a. net 

Helen Keller. 

The Story of Ky Life. fa «d. 

The “Bookman” Biographies. 

Is. net each Volume. Sir Walter Soott. By 
• W. 8. Crockett, James L. Caw, and J. B. 
Hodder • Williams. Alfrod Tennyson* 
By G. K. Chesterton and Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B. Robert Browning. By 
James . Douglas and J. E. Hodder. 
williams. W. H. Thaekeray. By o. K. 
Chesterton and Lewis Melville. 

The Late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

The Life of Hngh Prioe Hughes. By hit 

Daughter, Dorothea Katherini Price 
Hughes. 

Archbishop Leighton. 

The Life and Letters of Bobert Leighton, 

Restoration Bishop of Dunblane, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow. By the Rev. Duoald 
Butler, M.A. 11a 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

Max Pemberton. 

Dr. Xavier, illustrated. 6a 

Joseph Hocking. 

Follow the Gleam. A Tale of the True of 
Oliver OromwelL Illustrated. 3a. ed. 

John Oxenham. 

Barbs of Grand Bayon. Illuetr-tid. 6s. 

I W. Pett Ridge. 

! Dp Side Streets. Illustrated. 6r. 

L. T. Meade. 

That Brilliant Peggy, niuiiralel. 'ta 

Adeline Sergeant. 

Cynthia’s Ideal. 6a 

Amy Le Feuvre. 

Tne Making of a Woman, ca 

W. J. Dawson. 

The Quest of the Simple Life. «a 

George Madden Martin. 

Emmy Lon. Illustrated. 5*. 

B. B. Kennedy. 

The Wooing of Jndith. iuu » itcd. s«. 

Emma Rayner. 

Handicapped among the Free. «a 

David Lyall. 

The Light* of Homo. 

Adele Marie Shaw. 

The Coast of Freedom. 6e. 

! Charles Pears, of “Panch.” ~ 

! Toby and Mi Little Dog Tan; or, Tire Greet - 

I Detective of Fairy Land. By GILBERT James. 

■ Illustrated by Charles Pears. 6a 

Amy Le Fenvre. 

Two Tramps. Illustrated. >«. 

THE CROWN IMPERIAL , 
SERIES. 

The Crown Imperial Series . 

Paper, 6d. net; cloth, la net; leather, 2 *. net 
Danesbnry House. By Mrs. Hbkrt wood. 

The People’s Christ and other Sermons. By 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mn. craik. 
Bobert Bums and other Essays. By Thomas 
Oarlyle. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

j Rev. J. B. Carroll, M.A . 

Exiles of Eternity* An Exposition of 'Daute’fl 
Inferno. 7a. 6d. net. 

Robinson Bonttar, M.A., D.C.L. 

a Short History of Ancient Peoples. With- 

an Introduction bv the Her. Prof. A. JR--* 
SAVCR, M.A , D.D. 12a. 

William Cowper. 

The Correspondence of William Cowper.. 

In Chronological Order, with Annotation**! By 
Thomas Wright. Four Volume*. £3 34.net 

Edited by R. Mndie-8mith. 

The Beligions Life of London, sa 

John L. Low. 

Concerning Golf. With a Chapter by Haro lb 
H. Hilton. 2a. 6d. net 

Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. T. & T. Clark.* 

Smith (Prof. U. P.), Old Testament Histor6. (New Volume ’ 

of “ The International Theological Library.”) . 

Davidson (The late Prof. A. B.), Old Testament Prophecy. 

Edited by Prof. J. A. Paterson. 

Davidson (The late Prof. A. B.), Old Testament Theology. 
(New Volume pf . “ The International Theological. 

Library.”).... 

Kennedy (Rev. James), The Note-line in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures : Commonly called Pascq or PFslq. 

Dods (Marcus), Fore-runners of Dante: An Account of Some 
of the more Important Visions of a Future Life from the 

Earliest Times.... 

Davidson (The late Prof. A. B.), Waiting upon God. 

Murison (Prof. R. G.), The History of Egypt. (New “ Bible 

Class Primer ”) . 

The World’s Epoch-Makers' Series : 

Hudson (Prof. W. H.), Rousseau and Naturalism in 

Thought and Morals. 

Iverach (Prof. James), Descartes, Spinoza, and the New 
Philosophy. . . 


Messrs. Constable & Co. 

Wolseley (Field Marshal Viscount, G.C.M.G.),The Story of a 

Soldier's Life. 2 vols. With Portraits and Plans ...net 32/0 
The Bridgewater Gallery. 120 of the most noted Paintings at 
Bridgewater House, reproduced in Photogravure from 
Photographs, by Walter Longley Bourke. With Des¬ 
criptive Historical Text by Lionel Gust, M.V.O., 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art, and 

Director of the National Portrait Gallery.net 1050/0 

Rickets (Charles), The Prado Gallery and its Masterpieces. 

With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure ..net 105/0 

Rail (Robert S.), The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, 1st 

Viscount Gough, Field Marshal. 2 vols.net 31/6 

White (Gleeson), English Illustration in the Sixties. New 

impression.net 31/6 

Gardner (Edmund G.), The Dukes and Poets of Ferrara. A 
study in the Politics, Poetry and Religion of the 15th 

and early 16th centuries .net 21/0 

Swynnerton (Rev. Charles), Romantic Tales from the Punjab. 

Collected and Translated from Original Sources.net 21/0 

Hennell (Colonel Sir Reginald), The History of the King’s 
Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard (dedicated, by 
special permission, to His Most Gracious Majesty King 

Edward VTI.).net 63/0 

Bradley (A. G.), Cangdg ii* the Twentieth Centuty.net 16/0 

Trotter (Mrs. A. P.), Old Cape Colony. With 100 Illustrations 

net 10,6 

Smith (S. Annitage), John of Gaunt .net 16/0 

The 4 Becketts.of “ Punch” : Memories of Father and Sons. 

By Arthur W. k Bedlfett .net 12 6 

Shaw (George Bernard), Man and Superman . 6 0 

Hutton (Rev. W. H.), Bv. Thames and Ootswold .net 10,6 

Tombs of the Popes. Translated from the German of Grego- 

rovius by R. W. Seton Watson.net 3 6 

Osbourne (Lloyd) and Strong (Isobel), Memories of Vaiiima 

net 3 6 

Roberts (C. G. D.1, Poems.net 6 0 

Penn (William'), Some F'ruils of Solitude. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Edmund Gosso ...,.net 16 & net 2 0 

Adams (Andy), The Log of a Cowboy. 6 0 

Meredith (George), Poems. Pocket edition. 2 vols. 

net 5, 0 A net 7/0 

Japanese Fairy and Folk-Lore Tales. With 60 Illustrations. 

net 0.0 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Maty Lamb. A now 
impression, with'an Introduction by Aridrew Long, and 

8 Illustrations by R. Arming Bell .net 3 6 

Butler (Harold E.—Selected by), War Songs of Britain ...net 3 0 

Allen (Inglis), Highways and Byways . 3 6 

The Truth about an Author .. .... 3 0 

Lee (Sidney), The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon, net 1 0 
An English Gamer: Ingatherings from our History and 
Literature, the orginal impression of which is now 
out of print. 

8horter Elizabethan' Poems, with an Introduction 1 by 

A. H. Bullen. 2 vols. Vols. 8 and 9 .net 8 0 

Elizabethan Sonnets, with an Introduction by Sidney 
Lee. 2 vols, Vols. 10 and 11. Completing the 
series .net 8 0 


• Collins (J. ■Chnrton), Studies in Shakespeare. 7/6 

• Lee (Sidney), The Lowell Lectures (1903). . .... - 

' Townsend (Meredith), Asia and Europe, including a hew 

article on “ The Negro Problem in America ” .net 5/0 

Godkin (Edwin Lawrence), Unforeseen Tendencies of Demo¬ 
cracy .net 6/0 

The Lymphatics: Being a section of a Treatise of Human 
Anatomy. By G. Delamere, P. Poirier,-and B. Cua£o. 
Fully Illustrated, and with many coloured Diagrams. 
Translated and edited by Cecil H. Leaf, F.R.C.S., Ac. 

net 18/0 


Fiction. 


Chambers (R. W.), The Maids of Paradise...8/0 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton), The Incomparable Bellairs 6/0 

Roberts (Charles G. D.), Barbara Ladd .... 6/0 

Silberrad (Una L.), Petronilla Heroveu ......v....Vi. 6/0 

Snaith (J. C.), Broke of Covenden. ... 6/0 

Fox (John, Jun.), The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come ... 6/0 
Maarten* (Maarten) Children of the Soil, being Stories ■ef 

Dutch Peasant Life..... 6/0 

Hayden (Eleanor O.), Turnpike Travellers.6/0 

Maellwaine (Herbert C.), The Undersong.6/0 

Rait (Janet Elder), Alison Howard ..6/0 

I’endall-Ourrie, The Land of Regrets.. 6,0 


The New Quarterly. 

Tho Ancestor: An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History, Heraldry, and" Antiquities. Edited 
by Oswald Barron, F.S.A.......net 50 


> Messrs. Darbishire and Stanford. 

A New Map of the World. A Map of Britain and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas on an Equal Area 
Projection. Printed in colours on untearable paper, net 0/6 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Okey (Thomas), Venice and its Story. With over 100 

Illustrations, including 50 in colour..net 211) 

Large-pa per Edition will be also issued. 

Stubbs (Very Rev. C. W.), Cambridge and its Story. 
With 24 Tinted Lithographs by H Rail ton. and other 

Illustrations .net 21,0 

Large-paper Edition will be also issued. 

Ditchfield (Rev. P. H.), The City Companies of London and 
their Good Works. Illustrated by A. R. Quinton ...net 21/0 
Large-paper Edition will be also issued. 

Orr (Monro S.), Twelve Drawings of Familiar Characters 
in Fiction and Romance. Reproduced in colours by 
lithography .net 128 

Symonds (Arthur), Cities.net 7/6 

Howard (H. Newman), Savonarola. A • Drama in Five Acts 

net 4/6 

Tod (W. M.), Fanning (“Haddon Hall Library”).net 7,6 


Medi eval Town Series : 

Oallicban (Walter M.), Seville...cloth, net 4/6; roan, net 5 6 

Hadden (J. Outhbert), Chopin (“ Master Musicians ").net 36 

Ditchfield (Rev. P. H.), Primer of English Gothic Architecture 

net 1/0 

Laing (Janet), The Borderlanders : A Novel.....'.net 4/6 


J UVENILE. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Each 
with 12 coloured Illustrations by H. Granville Fell 

Each vol., net 36 

M’Chesney (Mrs. and Miss D. G.), The City of Quest .net 46 

Chadbum (Mabel), Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Illus¬ 
trated ..net 56 

Beddington (Maud), Children of the Village. A Book of 
Pictures in colours ...net 56 


New Editions. 

Charles Lamb’s Works. Edited by William Macdonald. The 
Works and Letters, together with the “Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets,” complete in 12 dainty volumes. With 
500 Illustrations, reproduced from the Original Editions 
from drawings by Modem Artists, and numerous 
Portraits.eaoh net 3,6 
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DAVID NUTT, 

57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Oxford University Press 


, SOME FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 

River: and other Fairy 

£****• F * Hall - With 6 full-Dage Illa»trations by H. H. MILLAR. 

of J»col* and Batten's F*iry Tale* Series). 210 pp. 
a the , Ballant .™ Pn* ; red and black title-page. With artistic 
oorer in three ooloura. 6*. 

tSPbI^ o*’ StranJ Kiver—The Little Nut-Tree -The Black Hon— 

Bo atl—Prince Florixel -Boris— Under the Harvest Moon-The Four- 
tUVKEJTTS 1 ® Froet Daughter-Tne Water Uly-The Pirate Prinoess 

-me Turkey Girt. [Read, October 19. 

Publisher believes that these gr&cefnl and charming tales, conceived 
iHSLTES i* 1 “ ! he trne trid i t,on *l vein, but not on th» traditional themes, will 
their place in every nursery by the side of Grimm and Andersen. 


Oero/ef the Welshman. By Henry Owen, 

Editor of George Owens Pembrokeshire. ▲ revised and enlarged 
edition. Crown 8vo, about i*0 pp. Net 3*. 3d. {Headi Nowember. 

. • V ¥*• P.y*** 3°dy of the L f fe and Times of Giraldus Cambrensis. originally 
taaoadin 1*89, is the stamlard monograph on the Norman-Welsh eocleda&tlo and 
IrvUruV^n tZ> we owe 80 of our knowledge concerning Wales and 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Chambers, M.A. 

With 2 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

Academy and Literature:—* Mr. Chambers marshals his facts as skilfully as he 
collects them dl igently, and he prs-ents them in an easy, unpretending, attractive 
style. Never r letorlcal, he is always readable, even where his pages are what 
Dr. Johnson m ght have called inspissated reaeaich. If not by actual discovery, at 
w? y rate by i genlous and suggestive co-ordination of facte, he has sensibly 
advanced the i*o tnoaries of knowledge. Scholars yet unborn will blew and magnify 
his name. Some of his conclusions they may revi-*©, but the excellence of his method 
caunot but m*ke his book permanently helpful.” 

THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Containing 400 Letters not included in 
the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters ; 100 of which have 
never b fore been printed. Collated with the Original M8S. as 
far as possible. with Additional Notes and full Analytical 
Index, by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. With 60 Photogravure 
Illustrations and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 

Suh/crijrtion Price* .-—Special Limited Edition, in 16 vols. 
demy Xvo, on Hand-made Paper, £12 net in boards, and 
£19 4a. net for copies full bound. 

In 8 Pouble Volume*, crown 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, 
£5 4a.net. v 

In 16 Volumes, crown 3vo, on ordinary paper, £4 net. 

The First Fjur Volume* will be ready in Xorember. 


^ _ Hundred Love Songs of KamaI 

2®**™ Ofim/HUMan. Translated from the Pt-rslan by Ethmi, Watts 
MUMKORD. With an Introduction by A. L.Gray. Professor of Indo-Irantan 
%t I ?l!! ceton University. Printed at the Constable Press in a 
limited issue of 300 copies. 


%•* The publisher believes that this, the first translation into any Western 
xeoipe. of the Diwan of Kamal ad-din Ismazil, sumamed Khaltak nl-Macani. slain 
in the Mongol invasion of 1237 A.D., will reveal him an one of the most genuine and 
pamionate love poets of Eastern literature. 


4Srlmm Library, Vol. XVI. The Cattle Raid 

of Coalnge or the Tain bo Cuailnge. An old Irish prose epic translated for the 
nrst time from Lcabhir na h-Uidlirf. Bv Wimifkkd Farad.vt, M.A. Crown 
®v°» iW pp. Art linen. Subscription price 3s. (3s. 4(1. post free). 

Miss Faraday,a pupil of Prof. Strachan, Joint-Editor with Dr. Whitley Stokes 
■°fThesaurus Paheohibernicus, here gives the first complete and faithful 
gendering Into any modern language of the oldest version of the longest and most 
frj* 11 heroic Sagas—that whieh tells how, single-handed, Cnchulinn 
irnarded the Marches of Ulster against all the hosts of Ireland led by Allill and 
Jacob bb. 

{Prospectus of Grimm Library tent on application.) 


Arthurian Romances unrepresented In 

HHUory- Tmmlate.1 h, Jkssuj l. tsius W.th Illustrations br 
Garoli.se Watts. x*t 2s. 


4 tr Qawaln at the Grail Castle. 

e m e A list of pievious volumes in the series ieut on triplication. 


The Nlbelungenlled and Gudrun In 

MmgSttnd and Germany. By Frasi is b. Sakdbach, Ph.D., Lecturer 
■? G<jm»o st the Uoi.ervity ol Birmingham. Demy 8 to, Jug pp., etiff wrapper. 

1 On. 3d. 

r^. T [ rae L -de/Aor’s Preface :— u The main purpose of the following pages, for 
nrbiefa i a Certificate of Research has been grunted by the University of Cambridge, is 
to make a modest contribution of material to the fntnre historian of the literary 
relatione between the English and German speaking peoples by placing on retool 
, attention has been paid in England and America to the two g'eat 
KaUona] Bplos of Germany. Incidentally, it is hoped that some help and guldanco 
may be afforded both to students and to intending workers in a field as yet more or 
««■ neglected.” Xsoember . 


The Letters of a Portuguese Nun ( Marl - 

dUtfHl 4leefomdo). T sns’ated by Likiah Pristagk. Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised, aith Introduction anil Bibliographical Notes 16mo. 
Printed at the Ballantyne Press on hand-made paper and bound in full 
•morocco; top gilt. 2*. 6d. net. 

Mr. Prestage’s translation of what is perhaps the most remarkable collection 
of love letters in all literature ha« taken its place as an English classic. The present 
edition baa been scrupulously revised. [Ready October. 


ftlgel. An Autumn Mystery. By C. F. Keaky, 

Author of “The Brothers,’* ‘‘Herbert Yanlennert.” Crown 8vo. Probable 
price, net 3s. 3d. [Ready November. 


After Publication the Price of the Volume* will be substantially 
increased. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. By, 

L. E. Kastneb.M.A. Crown «vo, cloth, gilt top, Bn. 6d. net. 

JOHN BOLL IN FRANCE. Or, Frencb as it is Spoken. 

By Leon Delbos. M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2a. On Oxfoni 
India Paper, 2a. 6d. 

STUDIES IN NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP— 

GERMANY. By H. A. L. Fishes, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, 12a. 3d. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By 

Chables Oman, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 
Vol. II. Jan.-Sept., 18U9. From the Battle of Corunna to the 
End of the Talitvera Campaign. Svo, cloth, 14.. net. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 

COLONIES AND OF THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 

j An Introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s “ Historical Geography 
of the British Colonics.’’ By Hook Edward Kgbbton, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, clotrh, with 8 maps, 3*. 6d.; or in a cheaper binding, 
9a. 8«L [Immediately. 

MODERN VIEWS ON MATTER. By Sir Oliver Lodge, 

Hon. D.Sc., F.B.S. (The Romanes Lecture, 1903.) Second 
edition. 8vo, paper covers, 2a. net. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New 

Engli-h Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr. 
James a. H. Murray. Complete Pan, LE1SURENKS3— 
LYYN, 12*. 6d. Double Section, LOCK—LYYN, 6a. 
Prepared by Mr. H. Bradley. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HEX BY FROWDE. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Illustrated with 

drawings on wo *1 by Gkouue Cruikshank (never before 
published). Limited Edition on hand-made paper. Royal Svo, 
Subscription Price, 21a. net. 

THE SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. Now First Printed, 

with the Melodies for wnicli they were written. A Study in 
Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary, 
By’J aMbs C. Dick. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii-538, primed on rag. 
nisde paper, with 4 Facsimile MS. 10a. 3d. net to Subscribers 
before Publication. AfterPub ication the price will beincreased. 

GEMME DELLA LETTERATURAITALIANA MODELLI 

DI PROSA E POESIA con notizie hiograliche, giudizi critic!, 
e argouiciiti delleopere principali antiche e modern's. Per uso 
’ detle scuole e delle colte per»on« s(>ecialmente d’lnghilterra e 
degli Stari Unitid’America. liaccol i da J. F. BINGHAM. . With 
a Portrait. Quarto, halt-parcnment, 35s. net; paper covers, 
30a. net. 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre, W.C. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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Thackeray’s Works, editel by Walter Jerrold, with 300 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock, and many by the Author. 

30 vols.each, net 3 0 

Hazlitt’s Collected Works, in 12 vols.each, net 7,0 

The High History of the Holy Graal. The Translation from 
the Old French made by Dr. Sebastian Evans. With 

24 full-page Illustrations by Jessie M. King.net 10/0 

Large-paper Edition will be also issued. 

Jerrold (Douglas), Essays. Edited by W. Jerrold, and with 

50 Illustrations by H. M. Brock .net 3 0 

Hunt (Leigh), Essays) Selected by Arthur Symons, and with 

50 Illustrations by H. M. Brock .net 3 0 

Biowning (Robert), Wen and Women. Illustrated by H. 

. Ospovat (“ Miranda’s Library ”).net 5 0 

Berlioz (Hector), Autobiography. Newly translated. 

(“Temple Autobiographies”).net 3 0 

Many important additions to the “ Temple Classics,” 
also new volumes of the “Temple Pickens,” 

“ Cloister Library,” and “ Temple Primers.” 

Also numerous Educational Works. 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 


Gingold (Helene), Flowers of the Field. Poems.net 3/0 

Green (Rev. W. C.), Horace, Translations.net 3,0 

Fiction’. 

Forestier-Walker (Clarence), The Chameleon. 0 0 

Meade (L. T.), By Mutual Consent . 0 0 

Fletcher (J) S.), The Diamonds. G O 

Cleeve (Lucas), Free Soil, Free Soul . 0/0 

Mathers (Helen), The Face in the Mirror. 3 0 

Russell (Dora), The Silent Watchers. 0,0 

Hume (Fergus), The Yellow Holly . 0 0 

Platts (W. Carter), Flush Times and Scimp . 3/6 

Diehl (Alice M.), The Desborough Mystery.. 0 0 

Whitley (Elizabeth), The Devil’s Thorn. 6 0 

Ellars (Morton), Part of their Pathway . 0,0 

New Editions. 

Yorke (Curtis), In Life’s Afternoon . 3/6 

Farjeon (L. B.). Dr. Glennie’s Daughter. 3/6 

Cobban (J. McLaren), The Golden Tooth . 3 0 


Messrs. Gay & Bird. 

Wiggin (Mrs.), Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Wiggin (Mrs.), Half-a-dozen Housekeepers. Story of Girls... 

Whiting (Lilian). The Life Radiant. 

Fawkes (F. A.), Mystery of Human Life. 

Pratt (N. M.), The Body Beautiful . 

New Editions. 

Wilcox (E. Wheeler), Poems of Passion. 

Wilcox (E. Wheeler), Poems of Pleasure . 

Complete and Copyright Editions. 

Thompson (L. Beatrice', Who's Who at the Zoo 

Wiggin (Mrs.), Marm Lisa. 

Wiggin (Mrs.), Timothy's Quest . 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 

Sal tug (Edgar), The Pomps of Satan: Essays. 3/0 

Lewes (G. H.), Goethe’s Life at Weimar (1775—1779). 3/6 

Sherard (Robert IL—Translated from the French by), The 

Lyons Mail . fi/0 

Pentonville from Within, by E. B. P. . 6/0 

Monkshood (G. F.), The Cynic’s Posy .net 2/0 

Smith of the Shamrock Guards : The “ Ragged” Lieutenant 2/6 

The Play Pictorial. Vols. I. and II.each, net 6/0 

The Playgoer. Vols. I., H. and in.each, net 5/0 

\ 

Fiction. 

Ranger-Gull (C.l, The Adventures of Mr. Topham: Comedian 3/6 

Adair-Fitzgerald (S. J.), The Love Thirst of Elaine. 6 ; 0 

Thorne (Guy), When it was Dark. 6/0 


. .net 1 '0 
.net 10 

. 50 

. 1/0 

. 1/0 


Iloumas (Mount), A Tragic Contract.. 6/0 

Turner (Reginald), King Philip the Gay...I 6,6 

Do Bremont (The Countess), Mrs. Evelyn's Husband.. GO 

Sherard (Robt. H.), Wolves .. 6,0 

Strong (Rowland), The Marquis Catilini. 60 

Anonymous, The Jewel Sowers. G/0 

Mandelstamm (Victor), Jim Blackwood : Jockey' ~_.. f. 6/0 

Scott (Thomas), Morcar: An Historical Tale. 6,0 

Saltus (Edgar), Mary of Magdala.....’.. 3,6 

J >ouglas (Thomas), The Light in Bend's Wood and other 

Stories .-.. 2 9 

Baring (Max), The Canon's Butterfly . 6,0 

New Editions. 

Golsworthy (Arnold), The Cry in the Night. 0/6 

Boisgobey (Fortune du), The Angel of the Chimes . 06 

Boisgobey (Fortune du), The Convict Colonel . 06 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison), Jack Sheppard. 06 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison), Dick Turpin; or “ Rook wood ” ... 0 6 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. 

Williams (H. Noel), Madame de Montespan. With 16 photo¬ 
gravure Portraits .net 25/0 

Hawthorne (Julian), Hawthorne and his Circle.net 106 

Hawes (Charles H.), In the Uttermost East. 16/0 

Boscawen (W. St. Chad), The First of Empires .net 10,6 

Newcomb (Simon), Reminiscences of an Astronomer . 106 

Wilson (Woodrow), A History of the American People. In 

5 vols.net 80/0 

A Keystone of Empire. By the Author of “ The Maitrydom 

of an Empress ” . 76 

Woodberrv (George), America in Literature.net 7;6 

Janvier (Thomas A.), Christmas Kalends of Provence. 6,0 

Ralph (Julian), The Making of a Journalist . 6,6 

Free Trade and other Fundamental Doctrines of the Man¬ 
chester School. Edited, with an Introduction bv Francis 
W. Hirst.net 5/6 


Fiction. 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), Hetty Wesley . 60 

Phillpotts (Eden), The Golden Fetich.' 6,0 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The Proud Prince . 6 0 

Palmer (Frederick), The Vagabond. 6/0 

Watanna (Onoto), The Heart of Hyacinth . 6/<» 

Smedley (Constance), The Boudoir Critic . 6 0 

Howells (W. D), Letters Home. 60 

Howells (W. D.), Questionable Shapes . 6,0 

Payson (William F.), The Triumph of Life . 6/9 

Brady (Cyrus Townsend), A Doctor of Philosophy . 3/6 

Deakin (Dorothea), The Smile of Melinda . 3/6 

Brown (Alice), Judgment. 3 6 

Ayscough (John), Admonition . 36 

Gilson (Roy Rolfe), In the Morning Glow . 3,6 


Mr. Heinemann. 

Garnett (Richard) and Gosse(Edmuud), English Literature: 

An Illustrated Record. Vols. II. and IV. Completing 

the work .each, net 168 

The Work of John S. Sargent, with an Introductory Note by 
Alice Meynell, with 58 reproductions in Photogravure 

and 4 Lithographs .net 1260 

Duplicate Plates . net 2520 

Triplicate Plates .net 420 0 

Wolfflin (Heinrich), The Art of Italian Renaissance.10, l * 

Michel (Emile), Rembrandt: His Life, his Work, and his 

Time. Cheap Edition in One Volume.net 21 9 

Great Masters, 1400-1800. Reproductions in Photogravure 
from the Finest Works of the most Famous Painters 
down to the vear 1800, with an Introductory Note and 
Descriptive (fext by Sir Martin Conway. In fortnightly 

parts .each, net 5,9 

Helmolt (Dr. H. F.—Edited by), The World’s History. 

Vol. II.: Oceania, Eastern Asia, and the Indian Ocean. 

Vol. V.: Eastern Europe—The Slavs. Vol. VI : The 
Teuton and Latin Races. Vol. V1H.: Western Europe 
since 1800—The Atlantic Ocean. 

Cloth.each, net 159 

Half-bound . each, net 21,9 
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Mackinder (H. J. Edited by), The Regions of the World. 

Vols. IV. and V.each 7/6 

Hay (Hon. John), Castilian Days, with Over 100 Illustrations net 10 0 

Kvans-Gordon (Major W.), The Alien Immigrant.net 6/0 

Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Hernando de Soto : Together 
with an Account of one Silvestre, who was with de Soto 
in Florida, and accompanied the Expedition after his 

death into Mexico .:.net 7, 8 

F'ord (J. A.—Trans, by). The Correspondence of William I. 

and Bismarck. 2 vols.net 20 0 

Kiley (J. Woodbridge), The Founder of Mormotmm ......net 10/0 

Go6se (Edmund—Edited by), Literature of the World. 

Vols. XIII., XIV., and XV.each C/0 

Archer (William), Real Conversations .net 6/0 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. Vols. IV., 

V., and VI. 

Hope (Laurence), Tire Garden of Palms. 

Klein (Hermann), Thirty Years of Musical Life in London, 

1870-1900 ..not 12 6 

Lewis (Caroline), Lost in Blunderland : The Further Adven¬ 
tures of Clara . 2/0 

N atural History — The Dainty Nature Series: Each 
Volume complete in itself. Vol. VI.: The Brook Book, 
by Mary Rogers Miller. With 85 Illustrations each, net 5 0 

The Poems of Heinrich Heine. In 4 vols.each 5, 0 

Metchnikoff (fclie', The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic 
Philosophy. The English Translation. With Illustrations 

net, about 14 0 

Hope (Laurence), Stars of the Desert .net 5,0 

Zangwill (Israel), Zionism, The Return to Palestine : A 
Theological, Political and Economical Study. 


Drury (Rev. Principal T. W.), Confession and Absolution. G O 

Campbell (Rev. R. J.), City Temple Sermons. 6/0 

Swete (Rev. Prof. H. B.), Studies in the Teaching of Our 

Lord. 5/0 

Maclaren (Rev. Alexander), Last Sheaves . 5/0 

The Protestant Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. Chas. Neil, 

M.A., and the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., M.A., Ph.D. net 15/0 

Drummond (Robert J.), Faith’s Perplexities . 5/0 

Morrison (Rev. G. H.), Sunrise. Addresses from a City 

Pulpit . 5/0 

Jackson (Rev. George), The Teaching of Jesus. 3/6 

Gray (Rev. W. H.), Our Divine Shepherd . 0/0 

Douglas (Rev. George), The Book of Jeremiah . 6/0 

Arthur (The late William), The Pope, the Kings, and the 

People. Edited by W. Blair Neatby, M.A. .net 10/6 

Cuyler (Rev. Theodore L.), Campaigning for Jesus. 3/6 

Dougins (Sir George), The Life of Major-General Wauchope, 

C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 


Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Pickering. With 
Extracts from the Journals of her Father, John Spencer 


Stanhope. Edited by her Son, Spencer Pickering ...net 10/0 

Keller (Helen), The Story of My Life. 7/6 

Douglas (James), Theodore Watts-Dunton. An Appreciation. 

net 0/0 

Butler (Rev. Dugald), The Life and Letters of Robert 
Leighton, Restoration Bishop of Dunblane, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow. 12/0 

The Life of Hugh Price Hughes. By his Daughter, Dorothea 

Katherine Price Hughes... . . 

Abbott (Rev. Lyman), The Life of Henry Ward Beecher. 7/6 

Simpson (Samuel), Ulrich Zwingli . 5/0 


Fiction, 

Henson (E. F.), The Relentless City. G'0 

J>udeney (Mrs. Henry), The Story of Susan. 0/0 

Osbourne (Lloyd), Love the Fiddler. 6/0 

Stoker (Bram), The Jewel of Seven Stars. O/O 

Miller (Esther), Rosabel. 0/0 

Robins (Elizabeth), The Magnetic North. . G O 

McFall (Haldane), The Masterfolk . . 0/0 

Woodroffe (Daniel), Dr. Luigi’s Second Wife. 6,0 

Blake (Bass), The Money God .. 6.0 

Boulton (Helen M.), Bats in Twilight . 0/0 

Gordon (Samuel). Unto Each Man His Own .. 0 0 

Hill (Frederick Trevor), The Web . 6 0 

Dixon (Thomas, Jun.), The One Woman ..:— 6/0 

Cook (T. A.), The Provencals . 0/0 

Jacob (Violet), The Interloper . 0/0 

Molandcr, from the Swedish of, The Fortune Hunter . 6/0 

"Tolstoi (Count), War and Peace. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Gamett. Library Edition. In 
3 vols.. 7/C 

Juvenile. 

Turley (Charles), Godfrey Marten,Schoolboy (New Illustrated 

Edition) ... 5 0 

Denslow’s Night Before Christmas . 5/0 


New Editions. 


The Literary Lives Series : 

Russell (G. W. E.). Matthew Arnold . 3/6 

, White (W. Hale), John Bunyan . 3/6 

Barry (William), Cardinal Newman. 3/6 

Masson (Flora), Mrs. Gaskell.. 3/6 

Shorter (Clement K.), Charlotte Bronte . 3,6 

Nicoll (W. Robertson), R. H. Hutton . 3/6 

Dowden (Prof. Edward), Goethe . 3/6 

The "Bookman" Bio: raphies : 

Sir Walter Scott. By W. S. Crockett, James L. Caw, 

and J. E. Hodder Williams.net 1/0 

Alfred Tennyson. By G. K. Chesterton and Dr. Richard 

Garnett, C.B.net 1/0 

Robert Browning. By James Douglas and J. E. Hodder 

Williams.net I/O 

W. M. Thackeray. By G. K. Chesterton and Lewis 

Melville .net 1/0 

Wright (Thomas), The Correspondence of William Cowper. 

In chronological order, with Annotations. 4 Volumes, net 63/0 
Souttar (Robinson), A Short History of Ancient Peoples. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, 

M.A., D.D. 12/0 

Carroll (Rev. J. S.), Exiles of Eternity. An Exposition of 

Dante's Inferno.net 7/6 

Edited by R.Mudie-Smith. The Religious Life of London ... 6/0 


The Complete Writings oe Henry Fielding : Comprising 
the unexpurgated text of his Novels. Plays, Poems, and 
Miscellaneous Writings. With an Essay on the Life, 
Genius, and Achievement of the Author, by William 
Erne»t Henley, LL.D. Complete in 16 volumes. 

(Piekeriug Club Classics^ .net 108 0 A net 500,0 

"Whistler (James McNeill), The Gentle Art of Making 

Enemies —.rtet 10, G 

Norman (Henry), All the Russias. 

Kropotkin (Prince), Mutual Aid. 

•Caine (Hall), The Bondman. 

Tolstoi (Count), Anna Karenin. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Campbell-Morgan (Rev. G.), The Crises of the Christ.. 7,6 

Matlieson (Rev. George), The Representative Men of the Bible. 

Second Series.... 6/0 

Macfadven (Rev. Prof. J. Edgar), Old Testament Criticism 

and die Christian Church..... 6 0 

<_’arr (Rev. Arthur), Horae Biblic®: Short Studios in the Old 

and New Testament . . 6/0 


Fiction. 


Pemberton (Max), Dr. Xavier: Illustrated. 6/0 

Hocking (Joseph), Follow the Gleam. A Tale of the Time 

of Oliver Cromwell. Illustrated.. 3/6 

Oxenbam (John), Barbe of Grand Bayou. Illustrated. 6/0 

Ridge (W. Pett), Up Side Streets. Illustrated . 5-0 

Meade (L. T.), That Brilliant Peggy. Illustrated. 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), Cynthia’s Ideal. 6/0 

Le Feuvre (Amy), The Making of a Woman. 6/0 

Dawson (W. J.), The Quest of the Simple Life . 6/0 

Martin (George Madden), Emmy Lou. Illustrated . 5/0 

Kennedy (S. B), The Wooing of Judith. Illustrated . 6/0 

Rayner (Emma). Handicapped among the Free. 6/0 

Lyall (David), The Lights of Home. 6/0 

Shaw (Adele Mario), The Coast of Freedom . 6/0 

Author of “ Tobersnorey.” Stronbuy, or Hanks of Highland 

Yam. Illustrated . 5/0 

Author of “ Stronbuy.” Tobersnorey. A Rollicking Tour 

in the Land of Gael. By Rag, Tag, and Bob-tail. 1/0 

Juvenile. 

Toby/and his Little Dog Tan; or. The Great Detective of 

Fairy Land. Illustrated by Charles Pears. 6/0 

Le Feuvre (Amy), Two Trattips. Illustrated.... 2,0 
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Tuf. Little One’s Library : 

Towers (Alton), Little One’s Lite of Christ. 1,0 

Towers (Alton), Hons Andersen . 1/0 

' Somerville (Ralph), The New House that Jack Built. 1/6 

Taylor (Ann and Jane), Greedy Dick and other Stories 

in Verse . 1/0 

Uncle Jock’s New Nursery Rhymes.i. 1/0 


Juvenile. ■ • 

Begbie (Harold), Bundy on the Sea. Illustrated by Gordon 


Browne ,.... 5;0 

“The Snow-Baby” and her Mother. Children 1 of die 

Arctic ...:. 0/0 

McElhone (Nall K.), The Surprise Book... 5,6 

Wells (Carolyn) and Herford (Oliver), The Bumbtepuppy 
Book....V.. 5/0 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Iledin (Sven), Central Asia and Tibet: Towards the Holy- 
City of Lassa. 420 Illustrations from drawings and 
photographs, Portrait of the Author, 8 full-page coloured 
Illustrations from paintings, nnd 5 Maps. 2 vols ...net 42/0 
Ashton (John), Gossip in the First Decade of Victoria’s 

Reign.net 7 /6 

Davitt (Michael), Within the Pale : The True Story of Anti- 

Semitic Persecutions in Russia. 5/0 

Fiction. 


Croker (B. M.), Her Own People. C/0 

Le Queux (William), The Man from Downing Street . 6/0 

Brooke (Emma), The Twins of Skirlaugh Hall . 0/0 

I.ewin (Ralph), The Fir Outcast . 0/0 

Trowbridge (W. R. H.), An Inarticulate Genius. 0/0 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), Lords and Ladies. 3/0 

Yorke (Curtis), Bungay of Bandiloo... 3/0 

Betham-Edwards (M.), Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 0,0 

Hamilton (Cosmo), Cupid in Many Moods. 3/6 


New Editions. 


Hayes (Captain), Points of the Horse : A Familiar Treatise 

on Equine Conformation . 

Oxenham (John), Bondman Free. 

I.vall (Edna), In Spite of All. 

Whitby (Beatrice), Flower and Thorn. 


34/0 

0,0 

3,0 

3/0 


New Series of Popular Works : 

Edwards (Amelia I?.), Barbara’s History ...net 1,0 <£ net 2 0 

Edwards (Amelia B.), Lord Brackenbury.net 1/0 A net 2,0 

Les Miserables. Authorised Copyright Translation front the 

French of Victor Hugo .net 1/0 A net 2/0 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. . 

Brinkley (Capt. F.), Japan and China. Vols. 1. and II. 

each, net 14/6 

Historical Monographs. Edited by Francis Pierrepont 
Barnard, M.A., F.S.A., James L. Caw, and A!’C. i’oi- 
Davies. Vol. I., William Cecil, Lord Burghley. By 

Rev. Augustus Jessop .net 420 

The Scott Gallery : A Series of 140 Photogravures printed 
on Japanese Vellum with cut-out Mounts and with 

Descriptive Letterpress by James L. Caw.net 210,0- 

Scottish Portraits : A Series of 120 Photogravures from the 
Original Paintings, edited, with Critical and Historical 
Notes and an Essay on Scottish Portraiture, by James L 

Caw. net 126jt> 

The Windsor Shakespeare. Edited by Henry N. Hudson, 

LL.D. In 40 vols.each, net 2/> 

The Centurv Bible : General Editor, Prof. Walter F.Adeuey, 
M.A., D.D. : 

Bennett (Prof. W. H.), Genesis .net 2,6 

Thatcher (Rev G. W.), Judges and Ruth .net 26 

Skinner (Prof. J.), I, and n. Kings.net 2.0 

Turlxtyne (A. A.—Designed and drawn by), Alphabets and 

Numerals. 

Denton (Sherman F.), Moths and Butterflies. 2 vols.net 480l> 

Baxter (Sylvester), Spanish-Colonial Architecture in Mexico. 

In 10 volumes .net 420/0- 

Fox-Davies (Arthur Charles—Compiled and edited by), 

Armorial Families .net 126,0 

Fox-Davies (Arthur Charles), The Art of Heraldry.net 147,0 

The Blood Royal of Britain. Being a Complete Table of 
all the Descendants now living of Edward IV. and 
Henry VII., Kings of England, and James HI., King 
of Scotland, and of all the subsequent Sovereigns of 
these Realms.net S4,<‘ 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. 


Motile (The Rt. Rev. Hundley G. C.), From Sunday to Sunday 5/0 

Mover (The Rev. F. B.j, Religion in Homespun. 3,0 

Wagner (Charles), The Simple Life. 3,0 

Dillon (E. J.), The Real Book of Job . 3/6 

Collingwood (W. G.), Buskin Relics. 12/0 

Ray (Charles), The Life of C. H. Spurgeon. 7,6 

Ward (J. J.), Minute Marvels of Nature . 7/0 

Laughiin (Clara E.), Stories of Authors’ Loves. 0/0 

Whigham (H. J.), The Shadow of the Bear. 

Pilcher (Col. T. D.), Future Warfare . 2/0 

Cook (E. Wake) and Podmore (Frank), Spiritualism : Is 
Communication with the Spirit World an Established 

Fact. No. 2 of the Pro and Con Series.net 2/6 

Crooke (Stopford A.), A Volume of Sermons . 0,0 


Fiction. 


Crockett (S. R.), The Adventurer in Spain. 

An Edition de Luxe, on specical paper, is being prepared, 
each copy signed by S. R. C’rockctt, price .£1 Is. Cover 
design by H. Granville Foil. 

Boswell’s Johnson No. 3 of Isbister’s Standard Abridgments 

net 

Rarr (Robert), Over the Border. 

Hamilton (Cosmo), The Wisdom of Folly-. 

Lewis (Alfred Henry), Wolfville Folk. 

Ward (Marion), Niece Diana. 

McCain (George Nox), The Crimson Dice . 

Alien. Over the Barriers . 

Anonymous. The Kempton-Wace Letters. 

Jones (Mary Whitmore), The Grinding Mills. 

Morris (Clara), A Silent Singer. 

London (Jack), The People of the Abyss. 

Laynrd (Geo. Soames), Dolly’s Governess. Illustrated by Lewis 
Baumer. No. 5 of the Wisdom While You Wait Series 

net 


0/0 


3 0 
6/0 
3/6 
3/0 
2/6 


3/0 

0/0 

0/0 

6/0 

0/0 

0/0 


1/0 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 

Bygott (John), and Jones (A. J. Lawford), The King’s English 
and How to Write it.net 1,6 


Fiction and Juvenile. 

Bryant tEmily M.), Over Stony Ways. A Romance of 

Tenny son Land . 0,6 

Joughin ( William J. Clucasi, Gorry Son of Grry, King of the 

Isle of Man . 6,u 

Josika (Baron Nicholas), ’Neath the Hoof of the Tartar, or 

The Scourgo of (iod . 6U 

l-’ord (Mrs. Gerard), Billy Boy . 3,6 

Killingworth (Warren), Merry Jacko. The Life and Adven¬ 
tures of a Monkey . 36 

Fellows-Johnston (Annie), The Little Colonel’s Holiday. ->F 

F’ellows-Jolmston (Annie), The Little Colonel’s Hero . 3 0 

Robinson (Edith), A Puritan Knight Errant . 3 6 

Jackson (Gabriello E.), Little Miss Sunshine, A Story for 

Girls. ■>(’ 

Hellis (Nellie), Bennie, the Breadwinner. 1 6 

Campbell (M. Montgomery), Eyes Right! . I 1 ' 

Sewell (Anna), Black Beauty Painting Book. lb 

New Editions. 


Old Days in Diplomacy, by the Eldest Daughter of Sir 
Edward Cromwell Disbrowe, G.C.G. With Preface by 

M. Montgomery Campbell .net 101* 

Mitchell (George H.), Ballads in Blue. Revised and enlarged 

net 1/0 4 net 2" 


Mr. Brimley Johnson. 

Powell (G. H.), Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, collected from 


the original Memoirs of Dyee and Sharpe .net 6,0 

White (Rev. Cecil), A Versatile Professor.net 5b 


Digitized by 


Google . 
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HURST & BLACKETT S G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

New Books and Now Editions. j NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dr. Sven Hedin T s New Book of Travel and 
Exploration. 

Rtadj ob Movunbw 18 Bast, la a vol.., royal 8vo. 

2400 Bra 430 Illustration! from Drawings and Photographs, Portrait of the 
Author, 8 fnll-fMgs Coloured Illnitrstion, from Paintings, sad 4 Maps. 
Hasdsouely Boon* in Olotb, Gilt Tor. 

Price: TWO QUINEA3 NET. 

CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET: 

Towards the Holy City of Lassa. 

By SVEN HEDIN, 

Author «V "Throuah A ala,** &c. 

Am ftlnAnrtod Prospsctns oonUlntng Synopsis of Contents, Ac, can be had 
.a application. 


New and Cheaper Editions. 

In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. Id. each. Ready Octeber It. 

IH SPITE OP ALL. By Edxa Lyall, Author of “ Donovan,” 

“ We Two,'* 4c. 

FLOWER AMD THORN. By Beatbice Whiiby, Author 

of “ The Awakening of Ms ry Fenwick,” <Jso. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW SERIES OF 
Popular Works in Cheap Form. 

Haoh in 1 Vol. Post Svo. Price Is. Sd. net, in cloth ; 2 a net, in leather bindings. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia B. Edwabds. 
LBS HI8ERABL.ES. Authorised Copyright from the French 

[JnlheRrest. 


of VicToa Hugo. 


Other Volumes to Follow. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Creat Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ASHTON. 

Bendy next week ; in 1 Vol. Bemy 8vo. Containing numerous Illustrations from 
old cartoons, broad sheets, Ac. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

GOSSIP IN THE FIRST DECADE OF 

VICTORIA'S BRIAN. By Jobs Ashtox, Anther ot “Social Life la 
the Reign of Queen Anne,*' 4c. 


NEW WORK BY MICHAEL DAVITT. 

Basra! upon Personal Investlgattrais In Russia. 

Beady shortly; in I VoL Crom-tro. Price 5e. 

WITHIN THE PALE: the True Story of 

Anti-Semitic Panscutlons In Bmnfta. By Mtchakl Davit*, 
Author of ".Leaves from a Prison Diary,” “Life and Progress in Australasia," Ac. 


POPULAR WORK BY CAIPT. HAYES. 

Third Bdition in the prem. Entirely revised throughout, and containing nearty 
SO# new Illustration*. I Vol. Super-royal 8vc, cloth, gilt top. Price 34s. 

POINTS OF THE HORSE: a Familiar 

Tint— on Baidu Conformation. By M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.VA., 
Author of “ Veterinary Notes." 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. 1L Croker, Antler of 

“ Diana Barrington,” •* Beyond the Pale,” “ Peggy of the Bartons,” Ac. I VoL 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [/« October. 

THE MAM FROM DOWNING STREET. By Wixxiam 

1 .B Queux, Author of “Whoso Findeth a Wife," “If Sinners Entice Tbee,” 
“The Gamblers,” Ac. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. [7s October. 

THE TWINS OF SKIRLAUGH HALL. By Emma 

Brosrb, Author of A Superfluous Woman," “ Life the Accuser,” “The Poet’s 
Child," Ac. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Next trett. 

BUNGAY OF BAHDILOO. By Otvris Yobkk, Avtkor 

of •‘Hush,” “A Memory Incarnate," Ac. 1 Vol. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BARHAM BROCKDEBANK, MJDL By M. Bktham- 

Edwards, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “ Kitty,” Ac. 1 V«rt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CUPID IN MANY MOODS. By Cosmo Hamilton, 

Author of “ Which Is Absurd," “ The Glamour of the Impossible,” Ac. 1 Vol. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THIS FAIR OUTCAST. By Ralph Lewim. 1 Vol. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By R. Murray Gilchrist. Author 

of “ Tbe Courtesy Dame,” " Beggars Manor,” Ac. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BONDMAN FREE. Thirel Edition. By John Oxenham, 

Author of ** Jobe of Gerisau,” “God’s Prisoner,” Ac. 1 VoL Crown Svo, 6s. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. Edited by Alex- 

asdku Jekhup. Translations by G. B. IVfc.8. With Portrait iu Photogravure. 
16mo, limp leather, 2s. 6d. net each. 

I.—PROSPER MERIM^E. Intro, by Grace King. 

II.—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Intro, by F. T. Mahzials. 

III. —TH^OPHILE GAUTIER. Intro, by FbkdebioC6Ub 

Sum icii hast. 

IV. —HON ORE DE BALZAC. Intro, by F. Brcxetiere. 


MISS MYRTLE REED'S NEW BOOKS * 

(Author ot “Lavender and Old Lace.”) 

THE SHADOW OF VICTORY. A Romance of Fort Dearbofn; 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

PICKABACK SONGS. Music by Eva Cruzen Hart. Pictures 

by Ike Morgan. 4to, Picture boirds, 6s. 


IRELAND UNDER THE ENGLISH RULE: A Plea tor 

the Plaintiff. By TBO.MAS ADDIS EUMKT, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


« BADSWORTH ” ON BRIDGE. The Lawi and Principles 

ot Bridge. By “Bads worth." lGmo, cloth extra, 3s. 6J. 

OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

By K. M. Abbott. With many Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, los. net. 

THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1658). The Enplish Reformer.. 

By A. f\ POLLARD. Ulus. Cr. bvo, cloth, 6a. (“/Zeroes of Reformation ” Serifs.) 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 

31 mo, red leather, gilt tops. Is. 6d. net each. NSW ISSUES ■— 

BOLD TOO. ODE BEST SOCIETT. ZSCHOKKES TALES, 

SIP TAB WINKLE. EASSELAS. FATHEB TOM AND 

L07E AND SKATES. SOME BACON'S ESSAYS. [THE POEE. 


LIBERTY AND A LIVING. By P. G. Hubert, Junr. New 

Edition, with New Pnrface. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

The record of an attempt to secure bread and butter, sunshine and content., 
by gaideaing, fishing, and hunting. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Z. A. Ragozin. Fully Illus., cr. 8vo 

cloth, iu. ; Roxburgh, €s. (“ / Zeroes of Nations ** Series.) 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By T. C. Dawson 

2 Tola. Fully Illua., cr. avo, cloth, 12a. 


TWO NEW BOOKS by Mrs. CHAMPNEY. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX Fullv 

Ill ns., Svo, cloth extra, 15«. aet. * J 

ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. Fully IH US 

8vo, cloth extra, 15a. net. J *’ 

JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. By H. I. Hancock 

Cr. bvo, cloth. With many Illustrations. 


The UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, 1776-1897 

1 By B. E. at auks, 2 vote. Fully Ulus. Cr. Svo, cloth, 12a. 

ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE : Being the r 0 nti6cnt« 

of Julius If. By JULIAN Klai-zku. Translated from the Trench by j.mv 
Kkxnik. Fully Ulus. 6.0, cloth extra, 15s. net. 3 


LITERARY NEW YORK : ITS LANDMARKS AND 

A6S0CIATI0N8. By C. Hkmstrket. Illug, 8ve, cloth. 


MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER. Essays in tlie Fhilosophvof 

Religion and in Constructive Idealism. By H. W. Dresser, Author of “Book 
of Secrets," dec. Cr. bvo, cloth, 6a. net. 

_ * 1 

OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Frances Elliot! 

Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” Ac. Fully Illus. New Edition. 
2 vote, bvo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


New Lifts now Ready. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 
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Sage (M.), Mrs. Piper and the Society for Psychical Research 

net 3/6 

" Magellan," The Food of the Gods. A Popular Account of 

the Growth and Preparation of Cocoa.net 2/0 

The Papers of the Patriots’ Club. By G. K. Chesterton, 

C. F. G. Masterman, Rev. Conrad Noel, Reginald Bray, 

and R. C. K. Ensor .net 2,6 

Pigou (A. C.), Riddle of the Tariffs.net 1/0 

Morten (Honnor), Consider the Children. A Plea for Hygiene 

and Humanity in the Board School.net 1 0 

Wheeler (Ethel), Verses .net 2/0 

Ensor (R. C. K.), Modem Poems.net 2 6 

Esler (E. Rentoui), The Trackless Way. A Novel . 6,0 

Juvenile. 

Gotch (Phyllis id.), The Romance of a Boo Bird Chick. 

Verses and coloured Pictures . 1/6 

Sharpley (A. A S.), I’ve Seen the Sea. Verses and coloured 

Pictures . 1/6 

Sharpley (A. A S.), Lords and Ladies. Verses and coloured 

Pictures . 1/0 

Buckland (Mary E.), The Runaways, a Story of Pig Life. 

Illustrated by Lilian Bell . 2/0 

New Editions. 

Hoskyns (Chandos Wren), Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay 

Farm. Illustrated by George Cruikshank.net 3/6 

Dickens (Charles), The Bagman’s Story “ The York Library ” 

net 2/6 


Mr. John Lane. 

Hill (Constance), Juniper Hall.net 21/0 

Gibson (Charles Dana), The Weaker Sex; A New Album of 

Drawings . 20/0 

Fca (Allen), After Worcester Fight. Being the Contemporary 

Accounts of King Charles II.’s Escape .net 15/0 

Vixetolly (Ernest Alfred), Emile Zola ; Novelist and Reformer. 

An Account of His Life, Work, and Influence .net 12/6 

Beardsley (Aubrey), Under the Hill, and other Essays in 

Prose and Verse, including His Table Talk .net 7/6 

Marriott-Watson (Rosamond), After Sunset: Poems.net 5/0 

Chesterton (Gilbert K.), A New Volume of Essays .net 5,0 

Hawtrey (Valentina), The Life of St. Mary Magdalen. Trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of an unknown Fourteenth Century 

Writer.net 5/0 

Achcson (Arthur), Shakespeare and the Rival Poet .net 5/0 

Crichton-Browne (Sir James), The Nemesis of Froude: A 

Rejoinder to My Relations with Carlyle.net 3/6 

Monev-Coutts (F. B.), The Poet’s Charter; or, The Book of 

Job .net 3,0 

Clifford (Ethel), Songs of Dreams : Poems.net 3 0 

Torrence (Ridgely), El Dorado: A Tragedy.net 3/6 

Lucas (Winifred), Other Poems .net 3/6 

Lee (Vernon), Hortus Vita;; or, The Hanging Gardens ...net 3/6 

The Country Handbooks. A Series of Illustrated Practical 
Handbooks dealing with Country Life. Suitable 
for the Pocket or Knapsack. Under the General 
Editorship of Harry Roberts. 

Vol. IV. The Still Room, by Mrs. Roundell 

net 3/0 A net 4/0 

Vol. V. The Bird Book, by A. J. R. Roberts 

net 3/0 A net 4/0 

Vol. VI. The Woman out of Doors, by M. W. Dowie. 


net 3/0 A net 4/0 

Vol. VTI. The Stable Handbook.net 3/0 A net 4/0 

Vol. VHI. The Fisherman’s Handbook .net 3/0 A net 4,0 

VoL IX. The Sailing Handbook.net 3/0 A net 4,0 

Fiction. 

Harland (Henry), My Friend Prospero. 6/0 

The MS. in a Red Box . 6/0 

Locke (William J.), Where Love Is. 6 0 

Chesterton (Gilbert K.), The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 6 0 

Marriott (Charles), The House on the Sands . 6/0 

Russell (T. Baron), Borlase and Son. 6/0 

Stephenson (Nathaniel), Eleanor Dayton. 0 0 

Smith (Arthur Cosslett), The Turquoise Cup and tire Desert... 5/0 

Juvenile. 

Hafker (L. Allen), The Little People . ■ 6/0 

Bashford (H. H.), Tommy Wideawake. 3/6 

Syrett (Netta), Six Fairy Plays for Children.net 2/6 


New Editions. 

Cornish Ballads and other Poems. Being the Complete 
Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker. With an 

Introduction and Bibliography by Alfred Wallis.net 5/0 

Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall, by Robert 
Stephen Hawker. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. E: 

Byles .net 5/0 

Byles (Mr. Justice), Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular 
Political Economy Examined. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by W. S. Lilly and C. S. Devas.net 3/6 

Helps (Sir Arthur), The Spanish Conquest in America and its 
Relation to the History of Slavery and to the Government 
of the Colonies. Vol. IV. and last.net 3,6 


Mr. John Long. 


Griffith (George), Sidelights on Convict Life . 6/0 

South (Robert;, the Divine Aretino and Other Plays.net 7,6 

Felberman (Louis), The Land of the Khedive. 3/C 

Forster (R. H.), Idylls of the North.net 3/0 

Dalgleish (Florence), Daily Pickings from Pickwick ......net 2/6 

Williams (Mrs. M. Forrest), How to Take Care of a Consump¬ 
tive .net 1,6 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), The Stolen Emperor . 6,0 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), The Other Mrs. Jacobs. 0/0 

Winter (John Strange), Sly Boots. 6/) 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), Remembrance. 6,0 

Crommelin (May), Partners Three. 6/0 

Yorke (Curtis), Delphine . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), The Silver Bullet. 6,0 

Cobban (James MacLaren), The Iron Hand. 6. 0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Eileen . 6,0 

Bindloss (Harold), His Master Purpose . 6/0 

Gilliert (George), The Island of Sorrow . 60 

Bayliss (Helen), Slaves of Passion. 60 

Sergeant (Adeline), Malincourt Keep . 60 

Chattcrton (G. G.), The Gate of Never. 6,0 

Meade (L. T.), Little Nurse Charlotte. 60 

Whishaw (Fred), Countess Ida. 6 0 

Griffith (George), A Criminal Croesus. 60 

Tytler (Sarah), Four Red Roses . 6 0 

Forster (R. H.), In Steel and Leather . 6 0 

Diehl (Alice M.), Entrapped... 6,0 

Kemahan (Mrs. Coulson), Devastation. 60 

Pickering (Percival), Toy Gods. 60 

Moray (Charles), George Savile.... . 60 

Haggard (Lieutenant-Col. Andrew), A Canadian Girl . G O 

Nisbet (Hume), The Trust Trappers. SO 

Boothby (Guy), The Lady of the Island . 50 

Gubbins (Nathaniel), Told in “ Tatts ”. 3 0 

The Chaser’s Luck. By “ G. G.". 3,6 

New Editions. 

Library of Modern Classics : 

Trollope (Anthony), The Three Clerks.net 2/0 A net 30 

Reade (Charles), The Cloister and the Hearth net 2/0 A net 30 

Collins (Wilkie), The Woman in White .net 2/0 A net 30 

Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho!.net 2/0 A net3 0 

Eliot (George), Adam Bede .net 2,0 A net 3,0 

1 . \ mi tv f TT T7* 1 


Thackeray (W. M.), The History of Henry Esmond 

net 2,0 A net 3,0 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Corbett (Julian S.), England in the Mediterranean. 2 vols.... 
Trevelyan (Right Hon. Sir George Otto), The American 

Revolution. Part H. 2 vols.net 21 10 

The Silesian Horseherd (Das Pferdeburla): Questions of the 
Dav answered by F. Max Muller. Translated by Oscara 

Fechter. 5.® 

Ward (Wilfrid), Problems and Persons. ; . 

Knight (E. F.), South Africa after the War. With Dlustrations 
Wilkins (W. H.), A Queen of Tears: Caroline Matilda, Queen 

of Denmark and Princess of England. 2 vols. 

Lang (Andrew), The Valet’s Tragedy.net 12 6 

Stutfield (Hugh E. M.), Climbs and Exploration in the 

Canadian Rockies .net 126 

Hill (S. C.), Three Frenchmen in Bengal; or, The Loss of the 

French Settlements .net 7 6 

Joyce (P. W.), A Social History of Ancient Ireland. 2 vols. 
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Lectures to Business Men, by Various Authors. 

Willson (Beetles), Ledger and Sword; or, The Honourable 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East 

Indies (1599-1874). 2 vols. 

Woodward (G. R.), Poemata. . 

The Outer World Series: William S. Fumeaux, The Sea 

Shore .net 6,0 

The Fur, Feather, and Fin Series: R. De Visme Shaw and 

R. J. Ussher, Snipe and Woodcock . 5 0 

Creighton (Mandell), Lectures and Addresses. 

Fkimerviile (K. CK.), Slipper’s A. B. C. of Fox Hunting. With 

Illustrations in colour .net 10 6 

.Newbolt (Rev. W. C. E.), The Church Catechism: The 

Christian’s Manual. 5.0 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology.net 6,6 


British Museum Publications : 

Oates (Eugene W.), Catalogue of the Collection of Birds, 

Eggs in the British Museum (National History), 

Vo). HI. Carina toe. 25,0 

Theobold (Fred V.), A Monograph of the Culicidae, or 

Mosquitoes . 210 

Palfour (Arthur James), Economic Notes on Insular Free 


Walpole (Spencer), The History of Twenty-Five Years (1800- 

I OlI.” . 


Fiction. 

Weyman (Stanley), The Long Night. 6/0 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. F. Blundell), Christian Thai: A Story 

of Musical Life. 6 0 

Dailey (H. C.), The Master of Uray . 6,0 

Juvenile. 

The Golliwogg’s Circus. With coloured Pictures by Florence 

K. Upton, and Verses by Bertha Upton . 6 0 

Lang (Andrew), The Crimson Fairy Book . 0/0 

Bold Turpin: A Romance as Sung by Sam Weller . 6/0 


Packard (Winthrop), The Young Ice Whalers: A Tale for 

Boys. C/0 


New Editions. 


Freeman (Edward A.), The Historical Geography of Europe. 

Edited by J. B. Bury. 12/6 

Atlas to above. 0 6 

Hi ley (Richard W.), Memories of Half a Century . 15/0 

Neilson (Robert M.). The Steam Turbine .net 10,0 

Coats (Joseph), A Manual of Pathology. Revised throughout 

by L. R. Sutherland.net 28/0 


Wingate (Col. F. R.), Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi's 
Camp, 1822—1892, from the original Manuscripts of 
Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late priest of the Austrian 

Mission Station at Helen. 

Spry (W. J. J.), The Cruise of H.M.S. “Challenger.” 
Scenes in many Lands, Voyages over many Seas ... 

New Editions. 

Tissot (J. J.), The Life of Christ . 42 0 

Hiscox (Gardner D.), Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices, 

and Appliances . 

Low's Handbook to the Charities of London. 12th edition... 


Messrs. James Maclehose & Sons. 

Caird (Edward), The Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers, being the Gilford Lectures delivered in the 

University of Glasgow, Sessions 1900-01. 2 vols. 

Conn (Rev. Joseph), The Fulness of Time, and other Studies 

in Theology. 

Cullen (Rev. John), The Book of the Covenant in Moab: A 
Critical Inquiry into the original form of Deuteronomy... 
Smith (D. Nichol), Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare. 

With Introduction, Ac. 

Jacks (William), Life of the Emperor William II., with a 

sketch of his Hohenzollem Ancestors . 

Rawwdey (Rev. H. D.), Flower-time in the Oberland. 

Lawrie (Sir Archibald Campbell—Collected and edited byj, 

Early Scottish Charters. 

Murray (David), Museums, their History and their Use, with 
a Bibliography and List of Museums in tho United 

Kingdom. 3 vols. 

Macdonald (George), Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection, University of Glasgow. Vol. 111. 
Coins of Western Asia, Northern Africa, Western Europe 
The Scottish Historical Review, being a new series of the 
Scottish Antiquary. In quarterly parts.net 


26 


New Editions. 

Hakluyt (Richard), The Principal Navigations, Voyages. 
Traffics and Discoveries of the English Nation mode 
by Sea or Overland to the remote and farthest distant 
quarters of the Earth at any time within the compass of 
these 1600 years. In 12 vols.each, nit 12,6 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Amery (L. S.—Edited by), The “ Times’ ” History of the 
War in South Africa. With Maps, Plans, and Illustra¬ 
tions. Vol. III. in preparation. In 6 vols. 

Orowoll (A.), Three Centuries of English Book-trade Biblio- 

Tod ffcb ■fij Wet-Fly Fishing. Methodically treated. 

Stanley (Robert), Angling Anecdotes . 

Clowes (Sir William Laird—Edited by), The Royal Navy 
from the Earliest Times to the Present. Vol. VII. Com¬ 
pleting the set. 

Boulger ( Demetrius C.), The Congo State is not a Slave State. 
A Reply to Mr. E. W. Morel’s Pamphlet, entitled “ The 

Congo Slave State". 

The Truth about the Civilization in Congoland. By a 

Belgian . 

Descamps (E.), New Africa: An Essay on Government 

Civilisation in New Countries, Ac. 

Willis (William), The Baconian Mint . 

Hammer (W. J.), Radium and other Radio-Active Substances. 

Illustrated. 

The Philippine Islands. Translated from rare Originals. 
Edited and Annotated by Emma Helen Blair and 

James A. Robertson . 

Tippins (L. R.), Miniature Rifle Shooting. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Note by R. B. Marston. Illustrated. 

East (W. Quatermaine), Last Days of Great Men : Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Mahomet. 

Low's Travel Series : ’ 

Gordon (E. A.), Clear Round. Seeds of Story from other 
Countries. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Sixteen Illustrations of Subjects from Kipling’s “Jungle 
Book.” By Messrs. Maurice and Edward Detmold. 

Reproduced in colour. Price of set .net 105/0 

Morley (John), The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 3 vols. 

net 42/0 

Cromer (Earl). A Volume of Paraphrases and Translations 

from the Greek Anthology, Ac. 

Paul (Herbert), A History of Modem England. Vols. I. and II. 
Acton (The late Lord), Lectures on the French Revolution 

and on General Modem History. 2 vols. 

Courthope (W. J.), A History of English Poetry. Vols. III. 

and IV.each, net 10 0 

Cambridge Natural History. Vol. VII.net 17,0 

Stephens (Dean) and Hunt (Rev. W.)—Edited by, A History 
of the English Church. Vols. V., VI., VII., and VIII.... 
Parker (Sir Gilbert) and Bryan (Claude CL), Old Quebec : 

the Fortress of New France.not 15/0 

Lee-Wamer (Sir William), The Life of Lord Dalhousie. 

2 vols. 

Cornish (C. J.), The Life of Sir William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 

McIntyre (J. Lewis), Tho Life of Giordano Bruno .net 10/0 

Holmes (T. Rice), Cresar’s Conquest of Gaul. An Historical 
Narrative. Being Part I. of the larger work on the same 

subject... 

Beldam (George W.), Great Golfers. Very fully illustrated.. 
English Sport. By various Writers. Edited by Alfred E. T. 

Watson, with 16 Illustrations in colour . 

Guppy (H. B.), Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific 

between 1896 and 1899.net 15/0 

Spencer (Prof. Baldwin) and Gillen (F. J.), The Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. 
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Skeat (W. W), Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 

Laurence (Hon. Mr. Justice), On Circuit in Kafirland . 

Rhodes (Daniel P.), A Pleasure-Book of Urindelwald . 

Graves (C. L.), Voices of the Orchestra and other Musical 
Sketches .. 


English Men or Letters. New Series : 

Ainger (Alfred), Crabbe .net 2/0 

Dobson (Austin), Fanny Burney.net 2/0 

Gosso (Edmund), Jeremy Taylor.net 2/0 

Beeching (Rev. Canon), Jane Austen.net 2/0 

Stephen (Sir Leslie), Hobbes .net 2,0 

Hirst (Francis W.), Adam Smith.net 2/0 

Russell (George W. E.), Sydney Smith .net 2/0 

Birrell (Augustine), Andrew Marvell .net 2/0 

Benson (Arthur C.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti .net 2/0 

Lawless (Hon. Emily), Maria Edgeworth .net 2/0 

Shorter (Clement), firs. Gaskell .net 2/0 

Gwynn (Stephen), Thomas Moore .net 2/0 

Lucas (E. V.), Highways and Byways in Sussex. C/0 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. The Greek Text. With 

Introduction and Notes bv the late Bishop Westcott. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. The Greek Text. With 
Introduction aud Notes by the Very Rev. J. Armitage 

Robinson . 

Hardie (W. Ross), Lectures on Classical Subjects. 

Joseph (Rev. Morris), Judaism as Creed and Life .net 5/0 

Schiller (F. G. S.), Humanism : A Volume of Essays. 

Tubby (A. H.) and Jones (Robert), Modem Methods in the 

Surgery of Paralyses.net 10/0 

Jevons (The late Prof. W. Stanley), Principles of Economics.. 

Cassel (Dr. G.), The Nature and Necessity of Interest. 

Sidgwick (The late Prof. Henry), The Development of European 

Polity . 

Avebury (Right Hon. Lord), Education and other Subjects ... 

The Homeric Hymns. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes and Commentary by E. E. Sikes, M.A., and T. W. 

Allen, M.A... 

Postgate (Prof. J. B.—Edited by), Tibullus’ Select Poems ... 
Lockyer (Sir Norman), On the Influence of Brain-Power on 
History. 


Fiction. 

Crawford (Marion), The Heart of Rome . 0/0 

Wells (H. G.), Twelve Stories and a Dream . (i/0 

Churchill (Winston), The Crossing . 0,0 

Carey (Rosa Nouchette), A Passage Perilous. 0/0 

Allen (James Lane), The Mettle of the Pasture... 0/0 

Hyne (Cutcliffe), McTodd . 0,0 

Gwynn (Stephen), John Maxwell s Marriage . 0 0 

Major (Charles), A Forest Hearth . 0/0 

Montgomery (Florence), An Unshared Secret and Other 

Stories . 0/0 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Children who Ran Away . G ; 0 

Dix (Beulah Marie), The Life, Treason, and Death of James 

Blount of Iireckenhow . 0/0 

Wharton (Edith), Sanctuary . 3/0 


Juvenile. 

Kipling (Rudvard), Just So Stories for Little Children 

(Edition de Luxe).net 10/6 

Uniform edition . 0 0 

German (Edward), Set to Music by, The Just So Song Book. 
Being the songs from Rudvard Kipling’s “Just So 

Stories ” . 

Jacberns (Raymond), Three Rascals . 4/0 

Carroll (Lewis), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Arranged 

for very little folks, with coloured Illustrations.net 1/0 

Carroll (Lewis), Through the Looking-Glass cud What Alice 
Saw There. Arranged for very little folks, with coloured 
Illustrations.net 1/0 


New Editions. 

Edition de Luxe of the Works of Matthew Arnold. In fifteen 

monthly volumes .each, net 10/0 

Burney (Fanny), Evelina ; or, The History of a Young Lady’s 
Entrance into the World. Hlustrated by Hugh Thomson 

(Cranford Series)... 0/0 

Rossetti (C.), With Introduction, Memoir, and Notes. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Christina Rossetti. 7/0 

The Works of Thackeray. Reprints of the First Editions, 
with all the original Illustrations, and with Facsimiles of 
Wrappers, Ac.each 3/0 


The Everslev Series: S 

Green (John Richard)/ Historical Studies.net 4/U 

Green (John Richard), S^ray Studies. Second Series, n$t 4,0 
Ainger (Alfred—Edited by), The Letters of Charles 
Lamb. 2 vols. New edition. With additional letters 

net 8/0 

Falkiner (C. Litton), Poetry of Thomas Moore (Golden 
Treasury Series)...net 2,6 

Illustrated Pocket Series : 

Irving (Washington), Old Christmas, net 2/0; leather, net 3.0 
Irving (Washington ), Bracebridge Hall, net 2.0; leather, net 3,0 

Schnabel (Carl), A Handbook of Metallurgy. New edition. 

2 vols... 

Wright (Rev. A.), A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek. 

Second edition .met 10i> 

Macmillan’s Sixpennv Series : 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), The Channings. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Pomeroy Abbey. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Ashley and Other Stories. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), The Red Court Farm. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), A Life’s Secret. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Vemer’s Pride. 

Illingworth (Rev. J. R,), Personality, Human and Divine. 
Linskill (Mary), Between the Heather and tbe Northern Sea. 
Huxley (Prof.), Ethical Essays. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

Lucas (St. John), The Vintage of Dreams. Short Stories...net 36 
Pedric (Gale—Edited by), Recollections of D. G. Rossetti. 

With an Introduction by W. M. Rossetti .net 36 

Gallatin (A. E.), Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings : A Catalogue 

and a List of Criticisms .net 2u» 

Roberts (Morley), The Wingless Psyche. A Volume of 

Essays .net 3 6 

Thiselton (Alfred E.), Some Textile Notes on a Midsummer 

Night’s Dreame.net 36 

Rogers (John), With Elia and His Friend in Books and 

Dreams .net 2,6 

A Painter’s Philosophy: being Maxims on Art translated 

from the French of Alfred Stevens. By Ina White...net 26 

Yeats (W. B.), The Tables of the Law .net 1" 

Haynes (E. L. P.), Standard of Taste in Art.net 1 " 

Notes from a Lincolnshire Garden. By A. L. II. A.net 26 

Gibson (W. W.), The Golden Helm and other Song .net 2,6 

Woodward (Ada—Edited by), The Seasons with the Poets. 

An Anthology .net a 6 

Schumacher (Gladys), Fires that Sleep..-.net 26 

Masefield (John), Ballads. ...net 1" 

Edwards (Alice), Lyrics and Unfinished Romances.net 1 

Greene (Geo. A.) Dantesques, a Sonnet Companion to the 

Inferno .net 1 '* 

Egerton (Alix), The Lady of the Scarlet Shoes .net 1" 

Dobell (Eva), Songs and Sonnets .net 1” 

llalidom (M. Y.), The Gipsy Queen, A Romantic Play ...net 36 

Akerman (William), Herewani. A Tragedy .net -iu 

< ’hilde-Pemberton (Harriet L.t, Carmohi. A Poetic Drama net 3 6 

Lewis (A.), Ginevra. A Drama in Three Acts .net 16 

Wallis (A. F.), Stars of the Morning. A Play .net 3)’ 


New Editions. 

The Canon : An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery perpetuated 


in the Cabala as the Rule of all the Arts .net l 1 * 1 ' 

Nield (Jonathan), A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales, with Indexes to Authors and Titles added ...net 3 0 

Newbolt (Henry), Admirals All .net 10 

Newbolt (Henry), The Island Race.net 3 0 

Yeats (W. B.), The Wind Among the Reeds .net 3 .•' 


Mr. Andrew Melrose. 

Miller (Dr. J. R.), The Home Beautiful, or Tbe Wedded Life 

net 10 0 

Smellie (Rev. Alexander), Men o f tbe Covenant. 1 11 

Stewart (Rev. A. Morris), The Temptation of Jesus . h 1 ' 

Bradford (Ainory H.), The Ascent of the Soul. 
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THE BOOK MONTHLY ! 
THE BOOK MONTHLY!! 
THE BOOK MONTHLY!!! 


JUST READY, 

The FIRST NUMBER of 

Ok Book iftonthip. 

An Illustrated Record, Guide, and 
Magazine for Booksellers, Librarians 
and Publishers, for Bookbuyers, 
Readers and Writers. 

It is n Book-trade organ in a new and 
attractive form—a pictured arid picturesaue 
What’* What and Who’s Who of Bookland — 
and a magazine about the books of the day. 

Facts and forecasts, information and guid¬ 
ance—that is The Book Monthly ; not 
literary criticism. It seems to be indispen¬ 
sable to booksellers and bookmen generally, 
and agreeably useful to the general reader. 

The Book Monthly appeals to every¬ 
body concerned with books, saying, “Here 
yon will find a budget of gossip and ideas, 
a forecast and chronicle of affairs literary, a 
considered catalogue of the publications of 
♦he month.” Here is information, intimate, 
compact, clear j for we live in days when 
business, to be well done, is done quickly, 
though, happily, there are still many people 
content to read books leisurely. 

Th« Book Monthly is published 
through the great distributing house 
o f the book trade, Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent § Co., its 
price is 6 d. net, it consists of 100 
pages, including a distinctive cover, 
and it is very well printed. 


PICTURES, BOOK GOSSIP, 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES. 


Cfte Book motttoip* 

6a Net. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co/s List. 

Price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. 

Also bound in cloth, price Is. 6cL net. 

ECONOMIC NOTES 

ON 

INSULAR FREE TRADE. 

By tbs Right Hon. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 


NEW BOOK* BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 

THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 

(DAS PFERDEBURLA) ; 

Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 

With a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, Bs. 

••• This is a translation of a work which walpublished some fears back in German,, but which it now for the 
first time translated into English. H consists of a controvert, on religion carried on btwn Professor Mar 
! Miiller assd an unknown correspondent In America. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LADY OF ORANGE." 

THE MASTER OF GRAY. 

A Tale of the Days of Mary. Queen of Scots. By H. O. BAILEY. 

Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

“A story with a fine air of romance In it—martyrs and followers of Knox, Romanists, and gcntlemen-at- 
arms appearing briskly In their turn. Lively dialogue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth-century 
manners. A thoroughly readable book ."—Daily Xeics. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 

By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. 

Crown 8vo, 3b. 6d. 

The object of this book is not to attack Dartritium generally, hut to indicate certain limitations to the action 
of f)artrini*m, and to sug/rst the necessity for assuming the intervention , at certain stages of evolution, of a being 
possessing (he attributes of intelligence, intention, and potter. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE CANADIAN 

ROCKIES. By HUGH E. M. STUTKIKLD, Author of “El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’Ride through Morocoo,” 
and J. Norman* Collie, P.R.8.. Author of “Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mouutain Ranges.” 
With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustration! and 56 Half-paire Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SECOND EDITION. CONSIDERABLY ALTERED. 

MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By Richard W. Hiley, 

D.D., Vicar of Wightll, near Tadcaster, York*. 8vo, 15s. 

NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By George 

G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc.. Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies With 10 Folding- 
out Maps and numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo, 15s. net. 

TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS. By Dr. Max Planck, 

Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by 
ALKXAKDEK Ogg, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., late 1851 Exhibition Scholar, Aberdeen University ; A.-sistant 
Master, Royal Naval Engineering College, Devouport. Hvo, 7s. 6d. uet. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE STEAM TURBINE. By Robert M. Neilson, Whitworth 

Exhibitioner. Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Ac. With 212 Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (<>n Tuesday next, 

THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Edited by the Rov. W. C. B. Newbolt, M.A , Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL 
Stone, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM: The Christian’s Manual. 

By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Cliancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 

THE SEA SHORE. By William S. Flrneadx, Author of “The 

Outdoor World,” Ac. With 8 Coloured Plates end 300 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Kvo, 6s. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. 

NATURE'S OOMEDLAN. By W. E. Nonius. Chaps. 
VIL, VIII. 

WAGERS. By D. H. WILSON. 

LAST YEAR. By A. C. 8. 

A MICHAELMAS MOVE. By CHAS. FiBLDIXQ 
Marsh. 

LOAFING TIME By FRED. Whishaw. 


Price Sixpence. 

JELLABYR PLOT. 

EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION WORKS. By LAWRENCE 
Ginns, A.M.Inst.O.E 

SCHOLARSHIP HOWLERS. By G. ST AN LET 
ELI.is. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW 
Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Wright (Rev. T. H.), The Finger of God. Studies and Sug- 

_a! _• iL. 11:_1_ t_j_ • . 


"Clark (Frances E.), The Christian Endeavour Manual . 3/6 

CharlesHaddon Spurgeon: By One who Knew Him well...net 2/0 

Juvenile. 

Everett-Green (E.), The Squire’s Heir. 5/0 

Leighton (Robert), The Haunted Ship. 5/0 

Leighton (Robert), In the Land of Ju-Ju. 5/0 

Leighton (Robert), Fighting Fearful Odds ; or. The Tempta¬ 
tions of Jack Rodney. “ King’s Own ” Library. 3/6 

Mack (Louise), Girls Together. A Story of Australian School- 

Girl Life . 3/6 

Mack (Louise), Teens. A Story of Girl Life in Australia ... 3/6 

Popular Annual Volumes : 

Boys of Our Empire . 7/6 

The Girl’s Empire . 5/0 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


Rurnand (Sir F. C.), Reminiscences of My Life. 2 vols. 25/0 

From Saranac to the Marquesas; being Letters written by 
Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 1887 8 to her Sister Miss 
Jane Whyte Balfour. With an Introduction by George 

W. Balfour, M.D.. LL.D., F.R.S.S.net 6/0 

Hammond (J. L.), Charles James Fox: A Biographical 

Study. 10/6 

Henderson (B. W.), Kero . 10/6 

De Bertouche (Baroness), The Life of Father Ignatius. 6/0 

Dole (Nathan Haskell), Famous Composers. 2 vols ..net 12/0 

Ellerton (F. G.), Memorials of S. J. Stone . 6/0 

Studies in Saintship. Translated from the French of Ernest 

Hello by V. M. Crawford . 3/6 

Birch (Miss Una—Edited by), Xovalis: The Man and the 

Writer. 3/6 

Bolton (Sarah K.), Famous Artists.net 7/6 


Little Bioobapuies: 

Hendereon (T. F.), Bums .net 3/6 & net 4/6 

McDowall (A. S.), Chatham .net 3/6 & net 4/0 

Benson (A. C.), Tennyson .net 3/6 A net 4/0 

Stoddart (Anna M.), St. Francis of Assisi ...net 3<6 A nst 4/6 

Phillips (W. A.), Canning .net 3/6 A net 4/6 

Bndge (E. W.), The Gods of Egypt. Profusely Illustrated 
‘ net 63/0 

Holdsworth (W. S-), A Hist lry of English Law. In two 

volumes. Vol I.net 10/6 

Grinling (C. II.), A Historv of the Great Northern Railway 

1845-1895 .. ...... 10/0 

Amherst (Lady), A Sketch of Egyptian History from the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day .net 6,0 

Atkinson (T. D.). A Short History of English Architecture 

net 3/6 

Phillpotts (Eden), My Devon Sketch-Book.net 21/0 

The Woodbouse Correspondence. 6/0 

Taylor (A. E.), The Elements of Metaphysics .net 10,6 

Flux (A. W.), Economic Principles.net 7/0 

Paget (J. Otho), Sporting Memories .net 10,0 

Pocock (Roger), A Frontiersman. 6/0 

The Praise of Shakespeare. An Anthology. Compiled by 

. C. E. Hughes . 3/6 

Bethune-Baker (J. F.), A History of Early Christian Doctrine 10/0 

Dutt (William A.), The Norfolk Broads.net 21 0 

Baring-Gould (S.), A Book of North Wales. 6/0 

English Cities: Windle (B. C. A.), Chester.net 3 6 


Tiie Little Guides : 

Clinch (G.), The Isle of Wight .3 0 A net 3/6 

Lambert (F. A. II.), Surrey..3 0 A net 3 0 

Roscoe (E. S.), Buckinghamshire.3/0 A net 3,0 

Ellabv (C. G.), Rome....3,0 A net 3 6 

Dutt (W. A.), Suffolk..3/0 A net 3,6 

Cox (J. Charles), Derbyshire .3 0 A net 3 0 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen), A Concise Handbook of Garden 

Flowers . 3 0 

The Way to be Healthy and Wealthy and Wise.. 10 

Muller (Mrs. Charles), What to Wear and the WaytD Wear 

If. . .net 1/0 


England Day by Day; or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. By E. V. L. and C. L. G. Illustrated by 


George Morrow.net 1/0 

Prescott (U. L.), About Music and What it is made Of ...net 3/6 
Parkinson (John), Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terristris, or a 

Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers .net 3)/0 

The Little Galleries: 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds .net 2/6 

A Little Gallery of Romney.net 2/6 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner .net 2,6 

The Connoisseurs Lidrary: 

Davenport (Cyril), Mezzotints.net 25 0 

Heath (Dudley), Miniatures.net 25/0 

Dillon (Edward), Porcelain.net 25,0 

Gasquet (Right Rev. Abbot), English Monastic Life .net 7 6 

Windle (B. C. A.), Prehistoric Man in England .net 7 6 

Allen (J. Romiliy), Celtic Art.net 7/6 

Old Service Books of the English Church. By Christopher 

Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry Littlehales.net 7/6 

Kipling (Rudyard), The Five Nations: Poems. 6,0 

Fiction. 

James (Henry), The Ambassador. 60 

Findlater (Mary), The Rose of Joy . 60 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.), My Pretty Jane.. 6 U 

Croker (B. M.), Johanna . 6 0 

Marsh (Richard), A Metamorphosis. 60 

Nesbit (E.), The Literacy Sense .. 6,0 

Baring-Gould (S.), Chris of All Sorts . 60 

Mathers (Helen), Griff of Griffithscourt . 60 

Meade (L. T.), Thirst. 6,0 

Albanesi (E. Maria), Susannah and One Elder . 6,0 

The Great Reconciler. By the Author of “ Miss Molly ”.. 6,0 

Serge. n‘ (Adeline), The Love That Overcame .,. 60 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Enthusiast.. 60 

Ridge (W. Pett), Erb. 6,0 

Ridge (W. Pett), A Breaker of Laws. A New Edition......’..'. 3 0 

Fletcher (J. S ), Lucian The Dreamer. 60 

Duncan (Sara <J.) (Mrs. Cotes), The Pool in the Desert. 60 

Watson (Marriott H. B.), Alarms and Excursions.. 60 

Hough (Emerson), The Mississippi Bubble..... 60 

Bacheller (Irving), Darrell of the Blessed Isles ..(.. 60 

Fitzstephen (Gerald), More Kin Than Kind . 6 0 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Woman Who Dared .’ 6 0 

I’icthall (Marmaduke), Said The Fisherman .'.. 6,0 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.), The Truthful Liar . 6/0 

Chesnev (Wetherby), The Baptist Ring.6,0 

White (Stewart), Conjuror’s House. A Romance of the Free 
Trail. 6/0 


Juvenile. 

Yendis (M.), The Great Red Frog. A Story told in 40 coloured 

Pictures .net 20 

Adams (Erauk), Jack Spratt. With 24 Coloured Pictures net 2,0 
Christmas at the Zoo. With Verses by W. Boyle, and 

24 coloured Pictures by H. B. Neilson .net 2/0 

Malet (Lucas), Little Peter: A Christmas Morality for 
Children of any Age. With numerous Illustrations by 

Paul Hardy. A New Edition .. 3,6 

The Little Blue Books. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illus¬ 
trated : 

Ashton (Roger), Mre. Barberry’s General Shop. Illustrated 

by A. II. Ruckland. 2/6 

Webb (W. T.), A Book of Bad Children. With 50 

Illustrations by H. C. Sandy. 2/6 

Cobb (Thomas), The Lost Ball. Illustrated by A. H. 
Auckland. 2,6 


New Editions. 

The Illustrated Pocket Libraiy of Plain and Coloured Books. 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series in .small form, 
of some of the rare and famous illustrated books of 
fiction and general literature, faithfully reprinted from 
the first or best editions without introduction or notes 

each, net 3/6 to net 4/6 

Lucas (E. V.—Edited by), The Works of Charles and Mary 

Lamb. In Seven Volumes.each 1,6 

Montague (F. C.—Edited by), Macaulay’s Critical and His¬ 
torical Essays. 3 vols..each 6/0 

Carlyle (Thomas), The Life and Jitters of Oliyer CromwelL 

3 vols.each 6,0 

Smith (Adam), The Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. .net 21,0 
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The Novels of Alexakdhe. Divas :. 


The Three Musketeers . 

* 


... 1/0 

The Prince of Thieves . 



... 0/6 

Robin Hood..!. . 



... 0/6 

The Corsican Bros. 



... 0/6 

Georges . 



... 0/6 

Crop Ear Jacquet . 


* 

... 0/6 

Twenty Years After . 



... 1/0 


Mr. John Murray. 

Smith (G. C. Moore—Edited by), The Autobiography of Sir 

Harry Smith. Cherp Edition . 

Kitchin (Dean), Ruakin at Oxford and other Studies. 

Maxwell (Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert—Edited by), The Creevey 
Papers. A Selection from the Diaries and Correspon¬ 
dence of Thomas Creevey (1708-1838). 2 vols. 

Nevinson (H. W.), Between the Acts. 

Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington, by Francis 
first Earl of Ellesmere, from carefully prepared and 
hitherto unpublished Memoranda. Edited, with a 
Memoir of. Lord Ellesmere, by. his Daughter Alice, 

Countess of Strafford. 

Martin (Sidney), A Manual of Pathology. 

liurghclere (Winifred, Lady), George Villiers, Second Duke 
of Buckingham, 1027-1088, A Study in the History of 

the Restoration . 

Deutsche (Leo), Sixteen Years in Siberia, the Experiences of 
a Russian Revolutionist. Translated and Edited by 

Helen Chisholm . 

Prothero (Rowland E.), The Psalms in Human Life . 

Wallace (Robert—Edited by), Eleanor Anne Ormerod, LL.D., 
Economic Entomologist, Autobiography and Correspon¬ 
dence..*.. 

Gerard (Lieut.-Gen. Sir Montagu), Leaves from the Diaries 
of a Soldier and Sportsman during twenty years’ Service 
in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other Countries, 1865—; 

1885, with Map and Illustrations . 

Willcocks (Brigadier-Gen. Sir James\ From Kabul to 
Kuinassi, or Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport 
Cunningham (Lieut.-Col. D.D.), Some Indian Friends and 

Acquaintances. 

Newman (George) and Swithinbauk (Harold), The Bocteri-- 

ology of Milk .•.. 

Christian Apologetics. Five Addresses delivered under the 
. Auspices of the University College Christian Association 

in May, 1903 . 

Darwin (Major Leonard), Municipal Trade. 

The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy, by way of 
Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated 
and Edited with on Introduction and Notes by W. G. 

Waters. 

Eton in 1829-1830, The Selwyn MSS., a Diary of Boating 
and other Events at Eton in 1829-1830, written in 

Greek by Thomas Knyaston Selwyn . 

Chirol (Valentine) The Middle Eastern Question, or the 

Political Problems of Indian Defence.;. 

Cust (Lionel),. Notes on the Authentic Portraits of Mary 

Queen of .Scots . 

Canton (William), The History of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society, 1804—1854. 2 vols .. 

Smith (G. C. Moore), The Life of John Colborne, Field 

Marshal Lord Seaton . 

Waller (Augustus D.), Signs of Life. A Series of Lectures on 

Physiology.... 

Plunkett (Rt. Hon. Sir. Horace), Ireland in the New Century. 

A Plea for a Broader View . 

Roberts (James), The Grant and Validity of British Patents 

for Inventions. 

Wright (John),.The Home Mechanic . 

Gods and Fighting Men, the Story of the Tuatha de Danaan 
and of the Fianna of Ireland. Arranged and put into 

English by Lady Gregory ... 

Fahie (J. J.), Galileo, his Life and Work . 

Fictios. 

Deane (Mary), Treasure and Heart . 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 

Ilumo (Major Martin), The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of 

„ Scot*.:. 12/6 

Hamilton (Lady Anne), The Secret History of the Court of 
England. From the Accession of George III. to the 

Death of George IV. 2 Vols.net 21/0 

Hume (Martin), Espanoles £ Ingleses En El Siglo XVI....net 3/(5 

Mead (L. A.), Milton's England .net -6/0. 

Miltoun (Frances), Dickens’ London .net 6 0 

Campbell (Lady Colin), A Woman’s Walks .. 6 0 

The Nonconformist Conscience. Considered as a Social Evil 

and a Mischief-Monger. • By one who has had it . 5/Q 

. Fictios. 


Roberts (Morlev), Rachel Marr.'.. G/O 

Gallon (Tom), Nobody’s Baby . 6/0 

Perrin (Alice), The Stronger Claim... 6/0 

Bright (Florence), One Pretty Pilgrim’s Progress. 6/0 

Slaae (A. F.), The Crucible . 6/0 

Seollard (Clinton), A Man-at-Arms . 6/tt 

Dawe (Carlton), The Prime Minister and Mrs. Grantham. 6/0 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, 


Bird (Robert), 100 Bible Stories . 5/0 

Everett-Green (E.), Castle of the White Flag. 5/0 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry), In Jacobite Days. 5/0 

Whistler (C. W.), For King or Empress? . 3/6 

Step (Edward), A Naturalist’s Holiday . 3/6’ 

Bevan (Tom), Beggars of the Sea... 3 Hr 

Everett-Green (E.), Cambria’s Chieftain. 3/6’ 

Povnter (Miss H. M.), A Fair Jacobite; or, A Tale of the 

Exiled Stuarts. 2/6 

Kenyon (C. R.), Won in Warfare. 2/6 

Rendel (H. P.), Under which King?. 2/6 

Douglas (Miss), With Stanley on the Congo . 2/0 


The Royal Libraries of Reward Books : • 

Isabel’s Secret: A Tale for Girls... 

Kuppord (Skelton), The Uncharted Island.:. 

Lucas (Annie), Leonle, and Within Iron Walls . 

Whishaw (Fred), Boris the Bear-Hunter. 

Charles (Mrs. Rundle), The Chronicles of the Schonberg- 

Cotta Family . 

Sir Walter Scott's Kenilworth . 

Everett-Green (MissEvelyn),Maud Melville’s Marriage... 

Greene (Hon. Mrs.), On Angels’ Wings. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Afar in the Forest. 

Callwell (Miss J. M.), One Sammer by the Sea . 

Ballantyne, The Coral Island. 

Ballantyne, The Gorilla Hunters . 

Ballantyne, Ungava.•.. 

Greerw.(Hou..Mra.),.The.Grey Hotise on the Hill .... 


2/0 

2/0 

2/0- 

2/0 

2/0 

2/0 

2/0 

1/6 

1/6 

1 / 6 ’ 

1/0 

1/0 

1/0 

m 


Also many cheaper Story Books, linen Toy Books, Ac. 


Messrs. George Newnes. 

Annesley. (The Earl), Beautiful and Rare Trees and Plants. 

With about. .70 Plates — Reproductions of Original 

Photographs.,,..,.net 42/0 

Dewhurst iWynford), Impressionist Painting. With 100 full- 

page Illustrations in monochrome and in colour .net 25/0 

Eden'(F.), A Garden in Venice.net 21/0 

De Windt (Harry); From Paris to New York by Land.net 12/6 

Kennedy (Bart.)', A' Tramp in Spain: From Andalusia to 

Andorra .net 10/6 

Lucy (H. W.), Peeps in Parliament..'.net 7/6 

Criming (E. D.) and Shepherd (J. A.), The Arcadian Calendar 

net 6/d 

“Ocr Neighbours ” Series . 

Palmer (F. H. E.), Austrian Life in Town and Country 

net 3/6 

Boulger (Demetrius C.), Belgian Life in Town and 

... Country .net 3/6 

Bright (Charles), The Story of the Atlantic Cable. 1/0 

Anderson (R. E.), The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the 

West. I/O 
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INewnes Abt Library: 

Sir Joshua Reynolds .net 3/0 

Velasquez .net 3/6 


Bartholomew (J. G.), The Touring Atlas of the British Isles 

net 1/0 

Fiction. 


Doyle (A. Conan\ Adventures of Gerard. 6/0 

Jacobs (W. W.), Odd Craft.*. 3/6 

Juvenile. 

Beard (D. C.\ Jack of All Trades .net 6/0 

Beard (D. C.), The Boy’s Handy Book.net 6/0 

Beard (A. B.), The Girl’s Handy Book .net 6'0 

James Harry A.), King Clo: A Tale for Children .net 2 6 


New Editions. 

Whitehead (Charles), Richard Savage: A Romance of Real 

Life.Thin paper, net 2/6; lambkskin, net 3/0 

Newnes’ Tiun Paper Classics: 

The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock 

net 3/0 ; lambskin, net 3/6 
Boswell (James), The Life of Samuel Johnson. 2 vols. 

net 6 0 ; lambskin, net 7/0 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel), New England Romances 

net 3 0 ; lambskin, net 3/6 
<3oethe, Faust: A Dramatic Mystery...net 20; lambskin, net 2/6 
Horaung (E. W.), Peccavi. 0/6 


Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. 

Festing (Gabrielle), On the Distaff Side . 6/0 

The Church Pulpit Year-Book . 6/0 

Smith (Mrs. Pearsall), The Unselfishness of God, and How I 

Discovered It . 6/0 

Bowen (Rev. the Hon. W. E.), Parochial Sermons.net 3, 6 

■Stevens (The late Rev. Henry), Sermon Outlines .net 3 0 

Pierson (Miss Anna W.), Hidden Heroes of the Bible .net 1/0 

Torrey (R. A.), The Gist of the Lessons for 1904.net 1/0 

Rattray (Dr. Alexander), Divine Hygiene. 2 vols. 32/0 

The Church Directory and Almanack for 1904...net 2/0 A net 3/0 


Fiction. 

Ifeade (L. T.), The Witch Maid. 6/0 


J UVEKILE. 

■Caine (O. V.), Wanderer and King . 6/0 

Boas (Mrs. F. S.), In Shakspere’s England . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), Alison’s Ordeal: A Story for Girl. 5/0 

•Stables (Gordon) An Island Afloat... 5/0 

Warner (Miss Anna), West Point Colours. 6/0 

Berry (R. J. Power), The King’s Guards. 3/6 

Coloured Books foe Little People: 

The Story of Little Degchie-Head. 1/6 

Batchelor (Miss A.), Old Nursery Rhymes . 1/6 

Batchelor (Miss A.), The Story of Jesus.1/6 & 2/6 


New Editions. 

Terry (Rev. C. J.), The Holy Communion, and Occasional 

Offices ...net 1/6 & net 2/6 

Goode (Very Rev. W.), The Divine Rule of Faith ..net 4/0 

The Prize Series: 

Hughes (Thomas), Tom Brown School Days .. 5/0 

Wray (Rev. J. Jackson), Betwixt Two Fires .. 5/0 


Mr. David Nutt.. 

The Tudor Translations. Edited by W. E. Henley. Vols. 
XXXni.-XXX.yiH. The English Bible. Translated 
out of the original tongues by the Commandment of 

King James the First. Anno. 1611. 

Faraday (Winifrid), The Cattle Raid of Cualgne or the Tain 
b6 Cuailgne. An Old Irish Prose epic, translated for 
the first time from Leabhar na h-Uidliri...subscription 

* price, net 3/0 

Arthurian Romances Unrepresented in Malory : 

Weston (Jessie L.—Translated by), Sir Gawain at the 

Grail Castle .net 20 

Weston (Jessie L.—Edited by), and Bedicr (J.), La Luite 

Tristan. 

An Irish-English Dictionary. Compiled and Edited by the 

Rev. 8. P. Dineen ...net CO 

An Euglish-irish Dictionary. Compiled by T. O’Neill Lane 

net 12 6 

Mumford (Ethel Watts—Translated from the Persian by), 

The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal Ad-din of Ispahan... 
Sandbach (Francis E.), The Nibelungenlied andGudranin 

England and Germany .:.net 10 6 

Keary (C. F.), Rigel. An Autumn Mystery.net 3 8 

Hall (Mrs. H. F.), The One Strand River: and other Fain- 

Tales.. 60 

Nutt’s Series of Short French Readers. 8 Vole.each 0/6 

Swan (Howard), Colloquial Spanish. A Handbook for English 

Speaking Travellers and Students . 1/6 

Jannaris (A. N.), The Writings of St. John as Read by the 
Early Christians. A Parable Edition, in Greek and 
English, based upon the Traditional Text . 15 0 

New Editions. 

Owen (Henry), Gerald the Welshman.net 3 6 

Prestage (Eagar—Translated by), The Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun (Marianna Alcoforado).net 2/6 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Whyte (Alexander, D.D.), The Apoetle Paul . 3,6 

Henderson (Henry K., M.A.), The Dream of Dante : An Inter¬ 
pretation of the Inferno. With Portrait.net 3/6 

Lansdale (Maria Horaor), Scotland: Historic and Romantic 

net 7/6 

MacGregor (Hector), The Souter’s Lamp and Other Stories 6/0 
Hutton (John A.), Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters 

of Faith .net 3/6 

Bogatzky (C. H. V.), Edifying Thoughts on God’s Paternal 
Heart: A Devotional Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer 

net 2/8 

Frank (Rev. Arnold—Edited by), Witnesses from Israel: Life 

Stories of Jewish Converts to Christianity . I/O 

Barbe (Louis A.), Viscount Dundee fCIaverhouse) .net 2,0 

Georgeson (Fred. H.), A Young Man’s Religion.net 2,6 

Forbes (J. Macbeth), Jacobite GleaningB from State Manu¬ 
scripts . net 2,0 

Moyes (Margaret), The Ghost of Gairn: A Tale of the '45 net 1,0 
Parting Words: Being Selections from the Sermons of Doctor 
Martin Luther on John XIV.-XVH. Translated by 

Charlotte Ada Rainy .. 2/0 

Stewart (James), Dawn in the Dark Continent; or, Africa and 

its Missions.....net 60 

Kolmar (John), The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson.net 60 

Sherwell (Arthur), The Drink Peril in Scotland.net 1,0 

J 

New Editions. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. With a Preface by Hector 

Macpherson .net 1/0 <4 net 2,0 

Shiells (Robert), The Story of the Token, as belonging to the 

Sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper .net 5,0 

Matheson (Rev. A. Scott), The Church/and Social Problems 

net 3/6 
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MR. WM. HEIN EM ANN’S LIST. 

REMBRANDT: 

HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, HIS TIME. 

B 1 AM ILK MICHEL. 

Translated by FlokkN'GK 8IMMORDS. 

With 336 Illustrations in Fbotograrure, Colours, and Half-Tone. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in Ono Volume, £1 Is. not. 

t.Vwf week. 

THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

A Handbook for the use of Students and Travellers. 

By HEINRICH WOLPFLIN. 

With aa Introduction by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With orcr 100 Illustrations. 10s. 8d. net. [Next week. 

CASTILIAN DATS. 

By the Hon. JOHN HAT. 

With 1X1 Illustrations, partly in Photogravure, from Drawings by JOSCFH 
Pknnei.l. 10#. net. [October 9th. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVB. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. IA LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 

By W. D. HOWELLS. ! By HEKRT JAMBS. 

With 10J Illustrations by JOSSPH | With 94 Illustrations by JOSEPH 
FKHHHLL. 10*. net. I Pbnnkll. 10s. net. 


J. M. DE NT & Co .’s LIST. 

TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by D. Mackadyeh, M.A. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. 

By the late Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 

With 11 Illustrations (3 Photogravures). Cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

“ No fuller, nobler, life ever engaged a biographer’s pen. . . . This 
admirable book.”—Mr. A. G. Gabdineb, in the Daily Newt. 


2nd Edn.~] 


TWO STANDARD BOOKS. 


BEATRICE 
D'ESTE. 

By Julia Cartwright. 
Cheaper Edition, 7/6 net. 


[4<A Edn. 

IN 


NATURALIST 
LA PLATA. 

By W. H. Hudson. 
Cheaper Edition, 5/- net. 


THE TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. !. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

Newly Translated and Edited by Anne Macdonell, 
With Illustrations. 2 vols., 7/- net. 

“ The translation is a sterling piece of work."— Guardian. 

“The introduction is truly admirable.”— Speaker. 

In Preparation.: HECTOR BERLIOZ. Newly Translated. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 

With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 

With Portraits and Fscsimila Letters, 3 vols^ £1 net. 

The Times.—-** The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is 
very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.** 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVB. 

THl LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 

edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits, 9 Tula, £1 nut. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 

By Dr. JOSEPH PARTSOH. 

With Map* and Diagram* 7s. 8d. [Regions of the World. 
The Outlook .—“ Treated with the hand of a master of hi. craft aud the pen of a 
picturesque writer. A book no modern library should be without.” 

THE NATURE OF MAN. 

Studies In Optimistic Philosophy. 

By ELII METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pa*tear Institute. Paris. 

The English Translation Edited by Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL- 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. [Immediately. 

THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 

By Major W. EVANS-GORDON, M.P. Illustrated, «e. net. 

The Standard .—- Breaks ground that will be new to the majority of English, 
suea. He tells a plain tale with directness and simplicity.” 


A .Vi?IK POLITICAL SQVIB. 

LOST IN BLUNDERLAND. 

By CARO LINK LEWIS, Author of 44 Clara in Blunderland." Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
The Daily Telrgraph.—* Nothing could be better.” 


SIX-SHXLLXNG NOVELS. 

K P. BENSON'S NEXT NOVEL. 

THE RELENTLESS CITY. 

By E. F. BEN80N, 

Author of “The Book of Month*,” *o, Ac. 

THE CALL OF THE WILD. 

By JACK LONDON. 

Illustrated iu Colour. [Second Impreuicn. 

The Athenaum .—“ An enthralling story." 

THE MASTERFOLK. 

, By HALDANE MAOFALL, 

Author of “Jezebel Pettyfer.” [October Sth. 

PIGS IN CLOVER. 

, By FRANK DANBY. [IffA Thousand. 

The Westminster (iasette .—*• Witty, picturesque, vivid, full of life.” 

Mr. Ileinenutnn't J Hurt rated Autumn Announcement List poet free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


DENT'S new complete LAMB. 

Athenaum .— 11 No true lover of Lamb can afford to lack this 
edition.No finer and more fitting tribute [than Mr. Mac¬ 

donald's memoir] has ever been paid to his genius and humanity.” 
Spectator .—“A more desirable possession than any now on the 
market.” Academy .—“ A very good edition for the general reader.” 
Edited by William Macdonald. With 500 Illustrations 
from the Original Engravings, Portraits, and Drawings by 
Modern Artists. 12 vols., long fcap. 8vo, 3/6 net each. 

*,* Full particulars Pott Free. 


Write to ALDINE HOUSE, W.C., for a Catalogue. 

Messrs. J. M. DENT Co.*s 
Announcements:— 

VENICE 9 ITS STORY, a sumptuous 

quarto, written by T. Okey (part-author of 
“Italy To-day”), and containing 100 Illustra¬ 
tions, 50 being in colour ;— CAMBRIDGE 
9 ITS STORY, an elaborate work, written 
by the Dean of Ely, and illustrated by Mr. 
Railton, with 24 tinted lithographs and other 
drawings ;—a fully-illustrated work on THE 
CITY COMPANIES, by Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A., F.S.A.;—a large edition of Dr. 
Sebastian Evans’ HOLY GRAAL, newly 
illustrated by Miss Jessie M. Kino (of all the 
foregoing , Large-paper editions will also be 

issued) ; — FAMILIAR CHARACTERS 
IN FICTION AND ROMANCE, being 
12 coloured drawings by Monho S. Orb-— 
CITIES, by Arthur Symons, illustrated— 

ESSAYS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD 

(edited by W. Jebrold), and of LEIGH 
HUNT (selected by Arthub Symons), each 
profusely illustrated by H. M. Brock ;—in the 
“Haddon Hall Library”: FARMING, by 
W. M. Tod, illustrated by Miss Kemp-Welch ; 
—in the “Medieval Town Series”: SEVILLE,. 
by W. M. Gallichan ;— several new and at¬ 
tractive JUVENILE BOOKS; —the Final 
Volumes of the complete and authorised 
THACKERAY. illustrated by C. E. Brock ; 
—besides many other important works. 

J. N. DENT & Co., 29 & 30. Bedford St. London. 
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Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 

Fathers of the Republic'Series : Cushing (Henry A. Edited 
by). The Writings of Samuel Adams. Complete in 

4 vols. Vol. I. : -net 21/0 

Hunt (Gaillard—Edited by), The Writings of James Madison. 

Vols. I. to IV........:.each, net 21/0 

Cotton, (Joseph F., Jun.—Edited by), Constitutional Decisions 

of John Mnrshall. 2 vols..each, net 21,0 

Emmet (Thomas Addis), Ireland Under English Rule : A _ _ 

PIpb for the Plaintiff. net -J, ” 

Old Paths and Legends of New England ..net lo 0 

Francis Adrian Van der Kemp. An Autobiography ..net 10 6 

Johnston (A.), American Constitutional History. Edited by 

Prof. James A Woodbum. 2 vols.about 25 0 

Champney (Elizabeth W.), Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux 

net 15/0 

Smith (Austin H.), Arnold’s March from Cambridge to 

Quebec.net 9 0 

Hudson (Thomson Jay). The I.aw of Mcntnl Medicine. </® 

Dawson (Thomas C.), The South American Republics. 2 vols. 

each, net 6/0 

Sweven (Godfrey), Limanora : The Island of Progress. 6/0 

Hoffman (Frank S.), Psychology and Common Life . .net 6/0 

Heroes of the Nations Series: Peter the Great, by Zenaide 

A. Ragozin . 5/0 & 6/0 

Rice (Clarence Edgar), Illustrations for Sermons. Helps to 

Effective Preaching. \ ® 

Lynch (Frederick), The Enlargement of Life. d/0 

Fiction-. 

Reed (Myrtle), The Shadow of Victory. 60 

Trask (Katrina), Free, Not Bound . 6,0 

New Editions. 


Elliott (Frances), Old Court Life in France. 2 vols.net 210 

Kloczko (Julian—From the French of), Rome and the 

Renaissance. The Pontificate of Julius II.net 15 0 


Benham (William G.), The Law of Scientific Hand Reading 

net 10/6 

The Arabesque Series. Selections from the World’s Litera¬ 
ture, illuminated borders and photogravure frontispiece. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets .net 10 6 

Carove (F.), The Story without an End.net 10/0 

Cicero (M. T.), and Emerson (R. W.), Friendship. 

Two Essays.net 10/0 

Drake (Joseph Rodman), The Culprit Fay.net 10,6 

Fuller (Anna), Peak and Prairie, and Pratt Portraits. 2 vols. 

each 5 0 

Taylor (Bayard), The Story of Kennett. Illustrated. 6 0 


Religious Tract Society. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. An Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 150 copies for Great Britain, with 31 permanent 
bromide photographs from original drawings by Harold 
Copping. Large foolscap, 4to, 328 pages, suitably bound 

net 42 0 

Green (Samuel G.), A Handbook of Church History.net 6/0 

Brown (Rev. Charles), Life and Light. Sermons preached in 

Ferme Park Chapel. 3/6 

Auckland (A..R.—Edited by), Champions.of the Truth. 3/6 

Rome in Many Lands: A Survey of the Roman Catholic 
Church with an Account of some Modem Roman 
Developments. Compiled and Edited by the Rev. 

Charles S. Isaacson, M. A... 2/6 

Kerr (Richard), Nature—Curious and Beautiful .;. 3/6 

Pike (G. Holden), John Wesley....'. 1/6 

Buxton (Travers), William Wilberforce . 1/6 

Demaus (R.), William Tindal ... 3/6 

Bloundelle-Burton (J.), The Intriguers’ Way . 3/6 

The Girl’s Own' Reciter ../. 3/6 

The Boy's Own Reciter. 3/6 

Everett/Green (Evelyn), The Conscience of Roger Trehem... 2/6 

Boyd-Bovly (Elizabeth), Under the She-Oaks. 2/6 , 

Annie Carr: A Tale of Two Hemispheres . 2/6 


Whymper (Annette), What Can I Do; or How to Help 

Missions. 1/6 

Everett-Green (Evelyn), Tom Heron of Sax. A. Story of the 

Evangelical Revival of the Eighteenth Century. 2 0 

Vaizey (Mrs. George De Home), More about Pixie. 2:4 

Woolcock (E. C. Rundel), Two Artillerymen; or, Light in 

Darkness .2/0 

Millington (Rev. T. S.), The Shadow on the Hearth . 2/0 

Legh (M. H. Cornwall), The Anchoress of Ste. Maxime. 2/0 


Popular Annuals for 1903 : 

The Leisure Hour Annual . 7/6 A 8/0 

The Sunday at Home ..-. 7/0 A 8/S 

The Boy’s Own Annual . 8/0 A 9/6 

The Girl’s Own Annual . 8/0 A 9)6 

Friendly Greetings. Yearly Volume 5.0; Two Half- 

Yearly Volumes ..each 26 

The Cottager and Artisan . 1 0 A 2/6 

The Child’s Companion . 1/6, 2/0 A 2,6 

Our Little Dots. 1,6, 2/0 A 26 

Light in the Home . 1/0 


Juvenile. 

Donnison (T. E.), Pure Fun; A Collection of Humorous • 

Sketches with some Letterpress .1. 10 

Prescott (E. Livingston), Donuy’s Captain . 2,0 

Sizer (Kate T.), Cousin Olga ; or, A Summer in Germany ... 10 
Barnes (Mrs. Philip), Kitty and Toddles ; or. Two Little 

Tramps...::. 19 

Hampden ^Mary), Leila’s Choice . 1,6 


The Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Curtis (William Eleroy), Syria and Palestine To-Day. 

Illustrated .net 60 

Dawson (W. J.), The Reproach of Christ .net 3 0 

Davis (Noah K.), The Story of the Nazarene... net GO 

Snowdon (James H.), Scenes and Sayings in the Life of Christ 

net 5 , 'I 

Burrell (David J.), Christ and Progress: A discussion of the 

Problems of our Times.net 3 6 

Chester (William), Immortality and Rational Faith.net 36 

M’Kenzie (Alexander), Getting One’s Bearings : Observations 

for Direction and Distance .net 35 

Breed (David P.), The History and Use of Hymns and Hymn 

Tunes .net 5 0 

Booth (Maud Ballington), After Prison What ? .net 36 

Heuver (Gerald D.), The Teaching of Jesus concerning 
Wealth. Studied in the Light of His Environment and 

compared with His Contemporaries.net 3 5 

Sangster (Mrs. Margaret E.), When Angels Cofno to Men net 2,6 
McLeod (Malcolm J.), Earthly Discords and How to Heal Them 

, net 26 

McClure (James G. R.), Living for the Best .net 2/i 

Gregg (Rev. David), Individual Prayer as a Working Force 

net 20 

Speer (Robert E.), A Young Man’s Questions .net 2 t> 

Gilbert (Levi H.), Side-Lights on Immortality .net 2,6 

Gulick (Sidney L.), Evolution of the Japanese : Social and 

Psychic.net ‘ 6 

Jones (John P.), India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ.net 59 

Curtis (William Eleroy), The Turk and his Lost Provinces 

net 7 6 

Miner (Luella), Two Heroes of Cathay .'.net 3,6 

Lewis (Robert E.), The Educational Conquest of the Far East 

net 35 


Harband (Beatrice M.), Daughters of Darkness in Sunny India 

net 

Fuller (Mrs. Jennie), A Life for God in India. .. 

Huston (Paul Griswold), An Old Sugar-Camp, aod other 

Out-of-door Sketches.net 

Peattie (Elia W.), The Edge of Things: A Story of the West 

’ net 

Thurston (Mabel Nelson), Qn the Road toArcady. Illustrated 


: net 

Crissev (Forrest), The Coun,try Boy. Hlustrated.net 

Barnard (Charles), The'Door in the Book. Illustrated ...net 
Wells (Amos R.), Studies in the Art of Illustration .net 


36 

2/6 


39 

3,6 


59 

59 

59 

3,t> 
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Fiction. 


Lorimer (George), A Master of Millions . 6/0 

Mever (Lucy Rider), Mary North.net 3/0 

Lindsay (Harry), The Cark of Coin . . 0/0 

Malone (J. S.), Sons of Vengeance . 0/0 

Field (Roswell), The Bondage of Ballinger .net 3/0 

Nangster (Margaret E.), Eleanor Lee . 0/0 

-Sparhawk (Frances Campbell), Honor Dalton. 6/0 

iSpofford (Harriet PreBcott), That Betty . 3/0 


Messrs. Routledge & Sons. 

Baker (II. Barton), The London Stage .net 7/6 


Barratt (Dr. Howard), The Management of Infancy and 

Childhood in Health and Disease. Illustrated . 3/6 

Dearan (A. H.), Tube, Train, and Car: A non-technical 

description of Electric Locomotion. Fully Illustrated... 6/0 

“ Blinkhoolie ” : The Tale of a Horse. 2/6 

Caversham : Hints on Bridge by means of Illustrated Hands 

Curie (R. H. P.—Edited by), Turf and Chase. 2/6 

Hoffmann (Prof), Later Magic: An Up-to-date Description of 

the latest Tricks. 5/0 

Hopkins (N. M.), Twentieth Century Magic, and the Con¬ 
struction of Modern Magical Apparatus. Illustrated. 5/0 

Latham (Edward), Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and 

Surnames . 3/6 

Medd (J. C.—Edited by), Nature Study Readers. 3 vols. ... 

Miles (Eustace H.), The A. B. C. of Athletics; good digestion. 

2 vols of a new series of Health Manuals.each 1/0 

Ommanney (E. C.), True to the Fag: A Soldier’s Anthology 1/0 

Portwee (Ernest), Modem Humorous Prose Reciter .. 1,0 

Frangley (I. B.), Character and Fate os Demonstrated by the 

Hand. 1,0 


Preece (Sir Wm.), Electric Locomotion. Illustrated .net 7/6 

Fiction. 

Allen (B.), A Streak of Luck : A Sporting Novel . 

Dunn (Archibald), King Honour . 6/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Fear of the Night . 6,0 

Gibbon (F. P.), The Prisoner of the Gurkhas. 

Juvenile. 

Adams (Rev. H. G.), The Boy Cavaliers . 1/0 

farrow (G. E.), Absurd Ditties. With pictorial absurdities 

by John Haasell .5/0 

Farrow (G. E.), The Wallypug Birthday Book. Coloured 

Illustrations.. 

Elsie Books— Finlay (Martha) 

Elsie cn the Hudson . 1/0 

Elsie in the South . 1,0 

Elsie's Young Folks . 1/0 

Elsie’s Winter Trip. 1/0 

Langbridge (Broderick), The Madcaps : A Book for Girls ... 1.6 

Barr (Olive K.), The Voice of the River. 3/6 

New Editions. 


Braboume (Lord) (E. H. Knatclibull-Hugessen), Books for the 
Young. New editions, with all the original illustra¬ 
tions by Ernest Onset, A. T. Elwes, S. F.. Waller, Ac. 

■ Crackers for Christmas . 2/6 

Other Stories .'. 2/6 

Tales at Tea-Time •..'. . 2/6 

• Ferdinand's Adventures. 26 

Queer Folk . 2 6 

Mountain-Sprite's Kingdom . 2 6 

- Moonshine . 2,6 

• Stories for my Children. 2/6 

.. • Uncle Joe’s Stories. 2,6 

Byron (Lord), Poetical Works. A new LiLrary Edition in 


- 3 vols. .. 10/6 

BgOADWAT Booklets (The) : 

—.-Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam. Illustrated by Jessie F. 

. /King..:..... 

• Rossetti’s Blessed Demosel. Illustrated by Ressett. 

Tennyson’s Maine, Guinevere, Morte D’Arthur. Each 
Illustrated by Jessie.H..King ... 


The Spirit of Mischief. A collection of Poems on 

Childhood. 

Buckle’s History of Civilisation. With all the original Notes. 
Edited with many Supplementary Notes and an Introduc¬ 
tion by John M. Robertson, Author of Buckle and his 

Critics. 1 vol. . 3/0 

Daubigne’s History of the Reformation . 3/6 

Fielding (H.), Novels. A New Library Edition in 5 vols. each 5,0 
Goethe and Schiller, The Works of. A collection of the 
best English Translations with the complete works (Sir 
Theodore Martin, Carlisle, Coleridge, Oxenford, Swan- 
wick, Lodge, Mellish, Ac.). Edited by H. H. Dole. 

24 vols. With 123 photogravure Plates on Japanese 

Paper. Limited to 3<K) copies.each 216/0 

Chamier (Capt.), Ben Brace; or, The Last of Nelson’s 

Agamemnons . 2/0 

Chomley (C. H.), The Flight of the Black Swan: A Tale of 

Piracy. With 4 Plates by H. L. Shindler . 3/6 

Crowe (Mrs.), The Nightside of Nature. Edited by E. A. 

Baker, M.A. 2/0 

Dickens (C.), Memoirs of Grimaldi, the Clown. With an 
Introduction by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., and Plates by 

George Cruikshank . 2/0 

Kingsley (Charles), The Heroes. 1/6 

Lawrence (G. A.), Guy Livingston . 2/0 

Morris (F. G.), British Butterflies. With 79 coloured Plates 

net 15/0 

Motley (J. L.), The Dutch Republic. A New Library Edition. 

3 vols. 15/0 


Pocket I.ibbaby : 

Bacon's Essays .net cloth 1/0, lambskin 2,0 

Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter ....net cloth 1/0, lambskin 2/0 

Herbert’s The Temple .net cloth 1/0, lambeki n2/0 

Langbridge’s Ballads and Legends net cloth 1/0, lambskin 2/0 

Southey's Life of Nelson .net cloth 1/0, lambskin 2/0 

Walton's Complete Angler .net cloth 1/0, lambskin 2/0 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Ac... .net cloth 1/0, 

lambskin 2/0 

Smollett (T.), Novels. A New Library Edition in 6 vols. each 5/0 

Walsh (Walter), The Jesuit? in Great Britain .net 7/6 

Whishaw (Fred), The Yellow Satchel . 3/6 

Spenser (Edmund), Faerie Queene . 3/6 

Shakespeare (Wm.), Works. The “ Ariel ” Edition. 40 vols. 

each 0/6 


Messrs. Sands & Co. 

Jeves (S. H.), Mr. Chamberlain. An Account of His Public 
Career, from Official and other Sources, with Extracts 
from His Despatches and Speeches from 1876 to 1903 

net 16/0 

Cobbett (Martin), Racing Life and Racing Characters . 6/0 

Jackson (F. Hamilton), Mural Painting, Mosaic and Marble 

Inlay for the Decoration of Wall abd Floor .net 5/0 

Jackson (F. Hamilton), True Stories of the Italian Condottieri. 

Fully Illustrated. 6/0 

Dalton (M. S.), Gospel Readings for Sundays and Holy Days... 3/6 

Fiction. 

Anonymous, Via Dolorosa. 6/0 

Mulholland (Rosa), Chris . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

The Piccaninnies Pictube Pocket Booss. Containing 
100 pages, of which 22 are coloured Illustrations ; 
ly some well-known artist:— 

1. Stories from Pussyland. Illustrated by Louis Wain 

and M. York Shuter. ... 1/0 

2. Stories from Puppy land. Illustrated ly Cecil Aldin... 1/0 

3. Topsy in Toyland. Illustrated by M. York Shuter ... 1/0 

4. Two Simple Tales. Illustrated by John Hassall and 

Cecil Aldin . 1/0. 

5. The Adventures of the Dollymites. Illustrated by 

Percy J. Billinghuret . 1/0 

The five volumes complete in handsome box, price 6/0 
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Messrs. Seeley & Co. 

New Nember of TnE Portfolio: — 

Birch (G. IT.i, London on Thames in Bygone Days. 

With four Plates, printed in colour, and many other 

Illustrations .net 5 0 & net 7/0 

Church (Bov. A. J.), Greek Story and Song. With 

sixteen Illustrations in colour. 5/0 

Marshall (Beatrico), An Old London Nosegay. Gathered 
from the Day-Book of Mistress Lovejoy Young, Kins¬ 
woman by marriage of the Lady Fanshawe. With 

eight Illustrations . 5/0 

Seeley (Edith), Under Cheddar Cliffs, A Hundred Years 

Ago. A Story. With eight Illustrations . 5,0 

Moule (Bight Rev. H. C. G.), Temptation and Escape. 

Short Chapters for Beginners in the Christian Life ... 1/0 

The Celestial Country. Hymns and Poems, chiefly 
mediaeval, on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 
ten Copper Plates after the early Italian painters. 

Cheaper edition . 7/C 

Church (Rev. A. J.\ The Burning of Borne. A Story of 
Nero’s Days. With sixteen Illustrations. Cheaper 

edition . 3/6 

Marshall (Mrs.!, Under Salisbury Spiro. In the Days of 

George Herbert . 0/C 

Church (Rev. A. J.), The Story of the .Encid, from Virgil 

net 0 C 

Church (Rev. A. J.), The Story of the Last Days of 

Jerusalem from Josephus.net 0,6 


Messrs. Skeffington & Son. 

Mortimer (Rev. A. G.), The Church’s Lessons for the 

Christian Year. Part I.net 2 C 

Murphy (Rev. J. B. C.), The Mills of God . 5,0 

Ruxton (Rev. H. J. Wilmott, Bible Object Lessons . 5,0 

Allen (Rev. G. W.), Wonderful Words and Works. 5,0 

Edmunds (Rev. Lionel), Sunday bv Sunday . C/0 

Gibson (Rev. J. Geo.), Along the Shadowed Way . 5,0 

Hosgood (The late Rev. Richard), Short Thoughts on Twelve j 

Subjects. 2/0 

Barnett (Rev. Arthur T.), The Purpose of Life . 2/0 

Leigh Lye (Rev. Arthur), Faith and Sacrament . 3/0 

Stretton (Hesba) and Synnot (II. L.), Good Words from the 

Apocrypha. 1/C 

Potter (Rev. J. Hasloch) and Sheard (Rev. A. E. W.), C'atr- 
chizings for the Church and Sunday School. Series III. 

net 2/0 

Buxton (E. M. Wilmot), English History Reader . 2 0 

Arnold-Forster (Miss F.), Studies in Church Dedications...net 21 0 
A re-issue at reduced price. 

Children’s Books. 

Gould (Rev. S. Baring) and Neilson (Harry B.), Amazing 


Adventures . 5/0 

Gwennet (W. Gunn), Turvy Topsv . ... 3/6 

Goldie (Mrs. Barrd), Scroodles and the Others . 2.6 

Jackson (Mrs. Nugent), Gordon League Ballads. (Second 

Series) . 2/6 

Smith (F. J. Johnston), Poetical Works .7/0 

Fiction. 

Harcourt (Col. A. F. P.), In Peril of the Sword .. C/0 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.„ 

Jiilicher (Prof. A.), An Introduction to the New Testament... 16/0 

Tallentyre (S. G.), The Life of Voltaire. 2 vols. . 21/0 

Andrd (Eugene), A Naturalist in the Guianas .net 14/0 

Thierry (Gilbert Augustin), The Plot of the Placards at 
Rennes (Le Com plot deaXibellcs), Translated by Arthur 
G. Chater.. 6/0 


Mavne (Lieut.-Col., C.B.), The Infantry Weapon and Its Use 

in War . Co 

Bridge (Sir Frederick), Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique. 50 

Withers (J. J.—Compiled by), King’s College, Cambridge, 

Register.. 7 0 

Maitland (Mrs. Fuller), From My Window in Chelsea. 

Carter (R. Brudenell), Doctors and their Work ; or, Medicine, 

Quackery, and Disease . flo 

Bridges (Robert), The Works of. Vols. 6 and 7 .each On 

Aland (Miss Constance), The Rising Generation. 60 

Bullen (Frank T.), Sea-Wrack . 60 

Fitchett (W. H.), A Seaman of the Blockades. 60 


Fiction. 


Merriman (Henry Seton\ Barlasch of the Guard . Ou 

Conrad (Joseph) and HuefTer .Ford Madox), Romance . On 

Maitland (Mrs. Fullep), Priors Roothfng . 0 0 

Capes (Bernard E. J.j, The Secret in the Hill. On 

Tynan (Katharine), The Honourable Molly.. 0/> 


New Editions. 

Brown, (Horatio F.), John Addington Symonds : A Biography 7 0 

Stephen (Sir Leslie), An Agnostic’s Apology . 7 0 

McCabe (Joseph), Twelve Years in a Monastery .net 3 0 

De la Pasture (Mrs. Henry), Deljorah of Tod’s . 36 

Pages from a Private Diary. Reprinted from the “ Cornhill 

Magazine” . 5o 

.Mrs. Browning’s Works. In Three Pocket Volumes. (India 

paper) .net 2/0 & net 3 0 

Arnold (Matthew), Popular Edition of Works : 

Mixed Essays . 30 

Last Essays on Church and Religion . 30 

Friendship's Guardian . 30 

Doyle (A. Conan), Collected Edition of Novels. 12 vols. 
With an Introductory Preface and two Photogravure 
Illustrations to each Volume .each, net <0 


S.P.C.K. 


Codrington (Thomas), Early Britain : Reman Roads in Britain. 

With several Maps. 

Browne (Right Rev. G. F.\ St. Aldlielm : His Life and Times, 
lectures delivered in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, 

Lent, 1902. With several Illustrations . 

Wilson (Ven. James M.), Notes for One Year’s Sunday School 

Lessons. For the use of Teachers. Series U. 

Holland (Rev. W. E.), St. Paul and His Churches.. 

Bodington (Rev. Charles), The Life of Grace. 

Bodington (Rev. Charles), Notes on Prayer . 

Eerrar (Rev. W. J.), Why should I Not be a Parson? An 
Invitation to the Ministry. Words to Young Men on 

Holy Orders. 

Arnold-Forster (Frances), Things Lovely and True . 

C. I. E., Verses on Sacred Subjects. 

Tisdall (Rev. W. St. Clair', A Manual of the Leading 

Muhammadan Objections to Christianity . 

Polkingliom (John), The Wonderful Works of God . 

Cochrane (May), How the King of Glory Came. 

Alexander (Mrs.), Hymns for Little Children. 

Eenn (G. Manville), Eitz the Filibuster . 

Penny (Alfred), The Head-Hunters of Christabel . 

Harrison (Frederick), The New Tutor. 

Neale (Rev. J.), Theodora Phranza; or, The Fall of 

Constantinople..... 

Cowper (Edith E.), Calder Creek... 

Hollis (Gertrude), Spurs and Bride : How they were Won... 

Finnemore (Emily Pearson), The Mark of Cain...... 

Malim (Mary Charlotte), The Story of Phyllis. 

Daunt (Achilles), Frank Warlegh’s Holiday . 

Oxenborough (Helen), Granny’s Brocade. 

Finnemore (Emily Pearson), Mrs. Groom’s Legacy . 

Mitchell (Elizabeth Harcourt), The Wrecker’s Farm.- 

Mallandaine (Catherine E. l, A Step in the Dark. 

Gottp (Rev. E. R.), Mr. Tiller’s Magazine .—— 

Mount (Adelia Frances), “Robin, Dear”. 

Mercer (C. A.), The Island of Refuge ; or, A Family.of Four 
Roberts (Jean), The Land'of Nod,.and other Stories.. 

A Reservist’s Wife. By .- 


5 ') 

5,0 

10 

16 

15 


30 

10 


30 

36 

36 

36 

30 

30 

30 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 
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SANDS & Co. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 


His Life and Public Career. 

By S. H. JEYES. 

Demy 8vo, 832 pages. Price 16s. .net* ' < : . 

“A careful. Accurate, altogether workmanlike production, written in the easy, 
flowing style of a practised writer-on current topics.”— The Timet. 

“ It collects an immense number of farts. . . Will assuredly be of use to 
writers of all parties aa a work of reference as to dates as well as events.” 

—Morning Pott. 

“ A solid and dignified piece of work, conceived in the true historic method, and 
carried out with judgment and impartiality. The volume will be useful—we might 
almost go so far as to say indispensable —to all those who desire to make a serious 
study of our affairs during the past quarter of a century.”— .Standard, 

**A book that commands attention. . — Westminster Gazette. 


ROBERT WALLACE: Life and Last Leaves. 

Kilted hv J. Campbell smith and William Wallace. Demy 8to. 
Price 16*. net. 

ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. Arranged by 

W. M. ROSSETTI. Demy 8vo. Price 10a. 6d. net. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE ITALIAN CON- 

DOTTIERI. 6y F. Hamilton Jackson. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8 ti*. Price (to. 


MURAL PAINTING: Mosaic and Marble 

Inlay for the Decoration of Wall and Floor. B»ing Volume II. 
of the Series “Handbook, for the Designer and Craftsman 

By P. Hamilton Jackson, Examiner In Principles of Ornament to the Board 
of Education. Polly Illustrated. Cro-.vn 8ro. Price Si. net. 


FICTION. 

CHRIS. By Rosa Mulholland. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
1TIA DOLOROSA. By A North Country Curate. 

Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

•THE CITY OF CONFUSION. By C . B. Wood. 

Sees Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


T. A T. CLARK'S LIST. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Trof. H. P. Smith, 

D.D., Amherst College. U.S.A. (New Volume of “The International Theological 
Library.”) Post 8vo, l?g. 

THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. A Critical anil Exegetical 

Commentary. By Prof. O. Bi rHANAN GHAT, D.D., Oxford. (Now Volume 
of “The International Critical Commentary.”) With map. 12s. 

THE NOTE-LINE IN THE HEBREW SCRIP¬ 
TURES : commonly called Pasf.q or Pesiq. By Rev. James Kennedy, D.D, 
New College, Ed nlurgb. Qr. Svo, fa 6d- net. 

i EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS DURING- 

, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht. 
Large Svo, 12s. t>d. net. 

A work of special importance. The section on “ Palestine” is by Prof. Brnzinc.BR^ 
“Egypt,” by Dr. Stkindokkf ; “Arabia,” by Dr. F. HOMMBL; “The Hittites,” by 
Dr. JKN’SEX ; and “ Assyria and Babylonia,” by the Editor. The volume contains 
over 7lH) page?, and (a enriched by over 200 plates and 4 maps specially drawn for 
this work. 

“Will be welcomed by all students of human origins, for the account which he 
gives of the systematic exploration for the first time reveals to us the astonishing 
discoveries that have been made.”— The Times. 

THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT ANI> 

BABYLONIA. The Aucient Egyptian and Babylonian Conception of the 
Divine. By Prof, A. H. SAYCE, D.D m LL.D„ Oxford. Pott 8vo. 8s. net. 

“ We have no work on the subject so thoroughly up-to-date, so exhaustive, or so 
easy to be followed and understood.”— ‘Glasgow Herald. 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD IN CHRISTIAN 

TRUTH AND LIFE. By Rot. J. Scott Lidoktt, M.A. 8vo, k». net. 

“A valuable contribution to the atudy of a very great doctrine."— iluardian. 

THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. A Study in. 

the History of Definition. By Prof. W. AdAms Browk, D.D., New York. 
Poet Mo, 6s. net. 

Dr. HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Four Volumes. Price per Tol., in cloth , 28s. Aho in various half morocco 
bindings , prices on application. Pull Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on 
application, • 

“ The standard authority for Biblical student* of the present generation.”-^- 
The Times. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE. 

By Prof. C. Bir.c;, D.D. (The International Critical Commentary.") l»s. 6d, 1 
“There is no other commentary la English on St. Peter and St. Jude of equafc 
merit.*’— The I*ilot. 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES. Introductory and Expository 

j Studies. By Rev. R. D. SllAW, M.A, B.D. 8vo, 8s. net. 

I “Offtd the introductions to St. Paul’s Epistles I have rea l, this is the best.”— 

I Methodist Times. 

I THE SACRAMENTS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT* 

By Rev. J. C. LaMBBRT, B.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“These lectures review with learning and with conspicuous intellectual ability 
the present state of opinion in theology as touching the New Testament 
Sacraments.”— Scotsman. 

THE MIRACLES OF UNBELIEF. By Frank Ballard. 

M.A^ B.Sc. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

By special request Messrs. Clark have issued the Eighth Chapter, entitled “ JE8U6 
Christ : His Origin and Character,” in separate form, with cover, price Cd. net. 


MACING LIFE AND RACING CHARAC- 

TER 8 . By Martin Codbett. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6a. 

PITCHER IN PARADISE. By A. M. Binstead 

(Talc-Pitcher). Crown 8vo. Price 6a. 


A NOVELTY IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE PICCANNINIES PICTURE POCKET BOOKS. 

Containing 100 pages, of which 22 are coloured Illustrations by some well-known 
artist. The letterpress is in large type, and the wording is simple and oan be easily 
understood, and is suitable for little ones between the ages of 2 and 6. The books 
are in pocket-book shape, and are of such a size that they can readily be carried in 
a child's pocket or bag. They are prettily bound in scarlet and white, and the 
novelty of the series Is sure to attract attention and secure a large sale. 

1. STORIES FROM PUSSYLAND. Illustrated by Louts 

Wain and M. York Shotkr. 

2 . STORIES FROM PUPPYLAND. Illustrated by Cecil 

aldix. 

2 . TOPSY IN TOYLAND. • Illustrated by M. Yobk Shuteb. 

4. TWO SIMPLE TALES. Illustrated by John Hassall 

And CXCIL A LOIN. 

5. THE ADVENTURES OF THE DOLLYMITES. Illustrated 

br Fixcy J. BibUxoBoaiT. 

Trie. One Shilling mob, or the fire volume* complete in hand tome box prior Six 
Shilling*. A iplendid present for a Child And a little library in iUelf. 


London i 11, Hanrlattsa ttroot, Strand, 
■dinburctti 13 , dank ttroot 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF Ex¬ 

perience. By David W. Fobhkst, D.D. fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 6 s. 

THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM, ns viewed by 

Christ Himself, and in the Light of Evolution. By Rev. W. L. WALKER* 
Autlior of “The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 8vo, 9s. 

“ Nothing is more apparent than the strong current of reality that pervades theee 
discourses. They are i»ersonal; they speak from heart to heart; they reach th* 
conscience ."—Church Quarterly Review. 

THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. Critical and Con* 

•tractive. An Exposition and Estimate. By l’rof. A. E. UAiiviE, DJ). 
Second Edition. 8vo, 0*. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. An 

Inquiry Into iu Geneala and Historical Value. By Dr. H. H. WKSDTi 
Svo, 7a. 6d. 

“A work of 8r»t-claos Importance, and deserves the crreful attention of all 
students of the Johasnlno literature ."—The I’ilot. 

NEW VOLS. OF “THE WORLD’S EPOCH MAKERS” SERIES. 
HEGEL AND HEGELIANISM. By Pn.f. R. Mackintosh,. 

D.D., LL.D., Author of “From Comte to Bet.j.kmin Ki Id.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 

DAVID HUME AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. By Prof. James ORK, D.D. CroWtt 
8VO, 3* 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 

FOR OCTOBER 

Commences a New Volume. 

Monthly, 6d. Annual Subscription,'6a» ) 


Ediobnrfk: T. * T. CLARK, 34, fleorje Street. 
Undea: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 'HAMILTON, KENT * Go.,' Ltd. 


Digitized by LjOOQle 
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Annual Volumes : 


Golden Sunbeams . 1/4 

The Dawn of Day . 1/4 

Almanacks foe 1904: 

, The Churchman’s Almanack. 1/0 

The Churchman's I’ocket-B<>ok.1/0 to 3/0 

The Prayer Desk Almanack. 0/C 

The Churchman’s Remembrancer and Clergyman’s 

Official Guide . 1/6 

The Parochial Offertory. 0/C 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Balmforth (Rev. Ramsden), The Bible from the Standpoint 
, of the Higher Criticism. Vol. I.: Old Testament; Vol. 

IT. : New Testament .each 3,0 

Berdoe (E.), The Broken Gods: A Reply to Mr. Stephen 
Paget’s Experiments on Animals. With an Introduction 

by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 10 

Butler (A. Maynard), The First Year of Responsibility : Talks 

with a Boy .net 1/0 A net 2 0 

Carpenter (E.), From Adam’s Peak to Elephants (Ceylon nnd 
India). A new and cheaper edition, with all the Original 

Illustrations. 4 6 

Deecke (W.), Italy . 210 

Delaforce (E.), Snacks. 

Barbottle (T. B.), Dictionary of Historical Allusions. 7/6 

Hayward (F. H.), The Critics of Herbartiani«m, and other 
Matter, contributive to the Study of the Herbartian 

Question. Assisted by M. E. Thomas. 4 0 

"Hinton (C. H.), The Fourth Dimension . 4/6 

Jespersen (Prof.), How to Teach a Foreign Language. 

Kenney-Herbert (Col.), Cookery Books. Vegetables and 

Simple Diet. 

Latham (E.), Famous Sayings and Their Authors. 7/0 

"Leggott (E. H), Some Popular Philosophy. 

Lewis (A. D.), Essays in Fury . 

•Macmillan (Margaret), Training of the Imagination in 

Children . 

Moeso (Prof.—Translated by W. B. Drummond), Fatigue ... 

Onions (C. T.), Advanced English Composition. 

Ritchie (Prof. D. G.), Natural Rights. Second Edition ...net 10/6 


Sandlands (J. P.), Cancer: Nature’s own and only Remedy... 
•Sonnenschein (E. A.), Pro Patria. A New Latin Story. 
Illustrated. Being a Supplement to the same Author's 

“ Ora Mnritima.”. 2/0 

Swan (H.), Contemporary English Quotations . 7,0 

Theal (G. M.), (1) History of South Africa, 1790 to 1828 ; (2) 
History of South Africa, 1829 to 1854. With numerous 


vuuivo *........ 

iThwaite (B. H.), The Expiration of England’s Progress . 

Vinogradoff (P), The English Manor . 7/G 

.W. (E. A.), Whv do we Smoke? . 

•Wagner (Dr. W.), Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. 
Edited by M. W. Macdowall. Illustrated. A New 

Edition. 3/6 

■Walters (Dr. E. R.), The Home Doctor: a Cyclopaedia of 

of Family Medicine. Illustrated.net 2/0 

Woodworth (A. V), Christian Socialism in England. 2/0 

Novels. 

Debenbam (M. H.), Under the Forest Boughs. 6/0 

Duncan (T.), Rodenbach's Bruges la Morte Translated into 

English by Thomas Duncan. 6/0 

Manfred (E.), Peelali; or, The Bewitched Maiden of Nepal... C/0 
Underdown (E.), Cristina : A Historical Romance of 
. Mediaeval Italy. Illustrated by A. Twidle. C/0 


J UVENILE. 

The Oogi.y-Oo Series. Four new Volumes : 

The Grump. Illustrations by Gerald Sichel. Verses by 

S. C. Woodhouse, M.A.net 1/0 

Crude Ditties. Illustrations by A. Macgregor. Verses 
,by_S. C. Woodhouse, M.A. .,.....net. 1/0 


The Rubbish Alphabet. By Gerald Sichel .net 1/0 

Miss Bounce. Illustrations by Gerald Sichel. Verses 
by S. C. Woodhouse, M.A. .net 10 


Mr. Edward Stanford. 

Mockler-Ferrymnn (Lieut.-Col.), Military Sketching and 
Reconnaissance. With 18 Plates and 39 Text Diagrams 

net 50 

Murray’s Handbook for Scotland. By Scott Moncrieff-Penny 10,6 


New Editions. 

Stanford's London Atlas of Universal Geography. Revised 

and Enlarged .240 0 

Stanford’s Geological Atlas. Revised and Enlarged. By 

Horace II. Woodward, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Geikie (James), Outlines of Geology. Illustrated. 120 

Murray’s Handbook of Buckinghamshire. Entirely Re¬ 
modelled and Revised. Edited by Rev. P. H. Ditchffeld 6 0 
Murray's Handbook of Yorkshire. Thoroughly Revised. 
Edited by John W. Walker . 


Sunday School Union. 

Groser (W. H.), A Hundred Years' Work for the Children: 


The Centenary History of the Sunday School Union. 26 

The “Endeavour” Library: 

Ward (A. F,.), A Girl Governess, or Ella Dalton’s Success 20 

Toplis (Grace), The Girls of Cliff School. 20 

Sergeant (Adeline), In the Wilderness. 20 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Danesbury House. 2/0 

Sargent (Antony), Ralph Sinclair's Atonement . 20 

Jones (Newton), The Captain on the Bridge. net 16 

Nash (Clara R.), Bible Talks with the Little Ones .net 1,6 

Webster (A. W.) and Dryburgh (Rev. Wm.), Through Eye to 
Heart. A Book of Object Lessons, with Diagrams and 

Blackboard Designs . net 1$ 

Macdonald (E. A.), Simple Stories about Jesns . 1/0 

Murray (Mary E.), The Wonderful Castle . 10 

Young England. Vol. XXIV. 5,0 

The Golden Rule. New series. Vol. IV. 20 


The Child's Own Magazine. Seventeenth Annual Volume... 1,0 
In addition many Motto Cards, Almanacs, Ac. 


Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. 

The Phil May Folio. 250 copies only on Unbleached Band- 
made Paper. Size 15 by 10 inches, and bound in quarter 
vellum, 2 guineas net; and 750 copies"on large foolscap 

folio pure rag paper, in Art-cloth binding.net 21,0 

Phil May’s Winter Annual, 1903-1904. Containing 30Sketches 
by the late Phil May, and 11 short Stories by popular 

writers . 1.0 

Bald (Gland), Indian Teat Its Culture and Manufacture. 
Being a Text Book on the Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Tea.net 7,6 


New Editions. 

Wilson (Sir Rowland Knyvet), Anglo-Muhammedan Law. ■ 

Revised and much Enlarged.net 21,0 

Buchanan (Major Andrew), Malarial Fever and Malarial 
Parasites in India. Revised and enlarged. With 

12 coloured Plates.net 7/6 

Cutcrewe (Carrie), Mem-Sahib’s Book of Cookery. Revised 
and enlarged .-.net L° 


Digitized by LjOOQle 
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Messrs. Treherne & Co. 

Coleman ('John), Charles Reade as I Knew Him.net 15/0 

Siadcn (Douglas), Queer Things about Japan .net 21/0 

Compton (Herbert), Facts and Phantasies.net 7/6 

The Stage Annual, 1904. Profusely Illustrated with 40 Por¬ 
traits aud Caricatures of Theatrical Celebrities. 

Crosland (T. W. H.—Edited by), The Dost Poetry.net 2/0 

The Collector’s Library : 

Holmes (C. J.), Pictures and Picture-Collecting .net 2 6 

Dulloch'J. M.), The Art of Extra-Illustration .net 2 0 

Steelo (Robert), Musical Instruments .net 2,6 

Dixon (Searthl, The Stellingford Hunt .net 1/0 

Cowie (Archibald), The Sea Services of the Empire as Fields 

for Employment.net 10/6 

The Poets of the Renaissance. A Series of Dainty Booklets: 

1. Surrey, Wyatt, and Sackville .net 1 6 & not 2/0 

2. Spenser .net 1/6 & net 2 0 

3. Marlowe and Greene.net 1/6 & net 2/0 

Fiction. 

Compton (Herbert), The Falace of Spies. 6/0 

Hales (A. G.), Angel Jim. 6 0 

Hume (Fergus), The Miser's Will. 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), The Death Whistle . 6,0 

T.e Qtioux (Wm.), Three Glass Eyes. 0 0 

Paternoster (G. Sidney), Gutter Tragedies . 0,0 

Perrin (Alice), The Spell of the Jungle . 3/6 


Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Erekine (Mrs. Steuartj, Lady Diana Beauclerk: Her Life and 

Work . not 73/6 

Gordon (Charles), Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neigh- - 

bourhood. Fully Illustrated .net 21/0 

Findlay (Frederick R. N.), Big Game Shooting and Travel in 

South and East Africa .net 21/0 

Mahaffy (Prof. J. P.—Edited by), The Particular Book of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 21/0 

Wallis (Capt. Braithwaite), The Advance of our West African 

Empire. 21/0 

Plowden (A. C.), Grain or Chaff? The Autobiography of a 

Police Magistrate .net 16,0 

Canning (Hon. Albert S. G.), Shakespeare Studied in Eight 

Plays .net 16,0 

Boutmy (Emile), The English People : A Study of its Political 

Psychology . 16/0 

Mahaffy (J. P.), An Epoch in Irish History : Trinity Colloge, 

Dublin, Its History and Fortunes (1591-1660) . 16/0 

McCarthy (Justin), Portraits of the Sixties.....).net 15,0 

Pitt-Lewis (G.), Commissioner Kerr—An Individuality ...net 10,6 

Bond (J. A. Walpole), Bird Life in Wild Wales. 7/0 

Labour and Protection. Essays by Various Writers. 0/0 

British Industries under Free Trade. Essays by Various 

Writers. 6/0 

JLumsden (James), Through Canada in Harvest Time: A 

Study of Life and Labour in the Golden West . ... 6/0 

De Molinari (G.), The Society of To-Morrow : A Forecast of 

Its Political and Economic Organisation. 6/0 

Stoby of the Nations Series : 

Jenks (Edward), Parliamentary England (1660-1832) ... 5/0 

Bateson (Mary), Mediaeval England. 5 0 

Bonner (Hypatia Bradlaugh), The Wars of Victoria. 2/6 

The Welsh Library. Edited by Owen M. Edwards : 

A Short History of Whales. By the Editor .... . 

A Short History of Welsh Literature. By the, Editor ... 

The Works of George Herbert. . Edited by Miss Louise I. _ 

, Guiney.. 1/6 & 2/0 

Robbins (Alfred F.), Parliament; A Gossipy Guide to the 

Palace of Westminster . 1/0 & 1/6 

The Independent Review. Monthly .net 2/6 


THE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OF 


| ISBISTER & Co., Ltd.g 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

RUSKIN RELICS. 

By W. 0. COLLINQWOOD. Illustrated. 

MINUTE MARVEL8 OF 
NATURE. 

By JOHN J. WARD. Illustrated. 

BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. 

With an Introduction by Q. K. CHESTERTON. 

THE GRINDING MILLS. 

A Novel by MARK WHITMORE JONES. 

THE KEMPTON-WACE 
LETTERS. 

By AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 
OCTOBER. 

WOLFVILLE FOLK. 

By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 

THE CRIMSON DICE. 

By 0E0RQE NOX McCAIN. 

NIECE DIANA. 

A Novel by MARION WARD. Illustrated. 

SPIRITUALISM: 

Is Communication with Disembodied Spirits an 
Established Fact '( 

By E. WAKE COOK aud FRANK PODMORE. 

THE LIFE OF C. H. 
SPURGEON. 

By CHARLES RAY. Illustrated. 

THE ADVENTURER IN 
SPAIN. 

By S. R. CROJKETT. Illustrated. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, El Is. 

OVER THE BORDER. 

By ROBERT BARiC. 

PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. 

By JACK LONDON. Illustrated. 

RELIGION IN HOMESPUN. 

By The Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 

FROM SUNDAY TO 
SUNDAY. 

By The Rt. Rev. HANDLEY C. 0. MOULE, 

Bishop of Durham. 

THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

By CHARLES WA0NER. 

THE REAL BOOK OF JOB. 

By E. J. DILLON. 

OVER THE BARRIERS. 

By ALIEN. Illustrated. 

A SILENT SINGER. 

By CLARA MORRIS. 

A BOOK OF 8ERMONS. 

By ST0PF0R0 A. BROOKE, M.A. 

THE GOSPEL AND THE 
CHURCH. 

By ABBE LOISY. Translated by 
Christopher Home. . 


ho/el 


7/6 


3/6 

NET. 


6 /- 


6 /- 


3/6 


3/6 


2/6 



6 /• 


6 /- 


3/6 


6 /• 


3/6 


3/6 


6 /- 


6 /- 


6 /- 


6 /- 


ISBISTER & Co.. Ltd., 15 & 16. Tavistock Street Covent Cordon, W JC. 
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Fiction. 

Stott (Beatrice), Rosemonde ... 6 0 

Warden (Florence!, The Mis-Ruleof Three. C 0 

■Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Through Sorrow’s Gates. C O 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Nyria . C/0 

Barr (Amelia E.l, The Black Shilling . 6 0 

Strain (E. H.!, An Innocent Impostor . 6,0 

Dickeson (A). Tyehiades : A Tale of tlie Ptolemies . 6 0 

Alexander (Mrs ), Kitty Costello . 6,0 

Becke (Louis), Helen Adair . 6/0 

Hall (Morcton), “ General George ” . 0,0 


Messrs. F. V. White & Co. 


Fictiox. 

Winter (John Strange), Little Joan. CO 

Le Queux ( William), The Idol of the Town. 6 () 

Griffith (George), A Woman Against the World. 0.0 

Hume (Fergus , The Guilty House . 0 0 

Tynam (Katliarinc), The French Wife. 0 0 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), The Silver Spoon.. Co 

Riddell (Mrs.), A Love Match. 0 0 

Boothby (Guy), A Queer Affair.:. 5 0 


Treherne (Philip), A Monte Carlo Venture. 0 0 

Blake (B. C.), The Peculiar History of Mary Ann Susan . 3/6 

New Editions. 

Le Blond ; Mrs Aubrey), True Tales of Mountain Adventure for 

Non-Climbers, Young and Old.net 10/6 

The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. With Preface by 
Lord Wei by and Introductions by Sir Louis Mallet and 
William Cullen Bryant. With Frontispiece. 2 vols. ... 7/0 

Dutt (Romesh), The Lake of Palms: A Story of Indian 

Domestic Life . 5/0 


Mr. Philip Welby. 


"The Garden Lovers Series: No. II. A Book of Sundial 

Mottoes. Preface by A. M. net 3/6 

Bates (E. Katliarinc), The Living Wheel. A Psychological 

Novel. 3/6 

New Editions. 

Leland (Charles Godfrey), Have you a Strong Will.net 3/6 

Wood (Henry), God’s Image in Man .net 3/6 

Cod the Beautiful. By E. P. B.net 2/6 


Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton, & Co. 


Shelford (Leonard E.), By Way of Remembrance. Sermons 

Preached at Stoke Newington and Elsewhere. 3 6 

Hocking (Rev. W. J.), Bench and Mitre. A Cornish Auto¬ 
biography. 6 0 

■Caudwell (Rev. F.), The Cross in Dark Places. A Record of 

Thirty Years Work .net 2 6 

Stevenson (Rev. Morley), The Spiritual Teaching of the Holy 

Grail.2,6 

The “Original Poems,” and Others, by Ann and Jane Taylor, 
and Adelaide O’Keeffe. Edited by E. Y. Lucas. Illus¬ 
trated by I'. D. Bedford. 6 0 

Tales from Maria Edgeworth. With Introduction by Austin 

Dobson. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 6 0 

Whishaw (Fred), Lost Sir Brian. Illustrated by William 

’Rainey..’. 3 6 

Rendel (Herbert), The King’s Cockade. Illustrated by Charles 

Sheldon... 3/6 

Darby (C.), The Girlhood of Theo. Illustrated. 3 6 

Allen (Phoebe), Garden Pests. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. 

Bassano . 3 6 

Rowbotham (F. J.), Story-Lives of Great Authors. Illustrated 3 6 
Austin (Stella), Uncle Philip. Illustrated by J. L. Pethy- 

bridge .. 2 6 

Austin (Stella), Other People. Illustrated by J. L. Petliy- 

bridge .2.0 

Austin (Stella), Mother Bunch. With Illustrations by J. L. 

Pethybridge. 2/0 

Macleod (Mary), Hilda at School. Illustrated by W. H. C. 

Groome. 10 

Shipton (Helen), Elsa and the Trolls, and Other Plays. W*th 

twelve Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles . 1/0 

Besides many other Story Books, the Annual Volumes of 
Chatterbox, Sunday, Friendly Leaves, Friendly Work, 
Barton’s Leading Strings (The Baby’s Annual), The 
Commonwealth, Goodwill, Ac. 


New Editions. 

New Sixpenny Series of Copyright Novels : 

Winter ( John Strange), A Self-Made Countess . 0 6 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), Margaret. 

Boothby (Guy), The Cliilderbridge Mystery . 

Griffith (George), The White Witch of Mayfair . 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

Herford (Rev. R. Travers), Christianity in Talmud and 

Midrash . 

Drummond (Rev. Principal James), An Inquiry into the 
Character and Authorship of the 1-ourth Gospel 

(probably) 106 

Crown Theological Library : 

Wimmer (R.), My Struggle for Light: Confessions of a 

Preacher . 36 

Hermann (Prof. W.), Protestant Faith and Morality. 

Reville (Prof. Jean), Liberal Protestantism, Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission . 

Theological Translation Library : 

Wernle (Prof. Paul),. The Beginnings of Christianity. 

Vol. II. The Development of the Church . 10 6 

Dobsehiitz (Prof. Ernst von), Die Urcliristlichen Gem- 
einden, sittengeschichtliche Beider (The Early 

Christian Communities) . 

Harnack, Dr. Adolf, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 

Christentums in den ersten Frei Jahrbunderten. 

The National Gallery of Scotland. Forty Plates in Photo¬ 
gravure. With descriptive and biographical text. In 

Portfolio, 22 inches by 16J inches.net 2100 

Spinoza. Facsimile Reproductions cf all the Letters written 
by lienedictuB Spinoza and still in existence. With 
transcription and translations into Dutch. English, and 
German, and with Notes. In full leather Portfolio ...net nOO 
Spalteholz (Prof. Werner), Hand Atlas of Human Anatomy. 

Yol. 111. Intestines, Brain, Nerves, Organs of Sense. 

probably net 21 0 

Bay (Dr. P. C.), A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. 

A.D., with Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation and 

Illustrations. Yol. II. 

The Life-Work of Sir Peter le Page Renouf: First Series, 
Egyptological and Philological Essays. In four volumes. 

Yol. II. Edited by Prof. G. Maspero and Dr. W. Harry 

Bylands .net 250 

Sorensen (Prof. S.—Compiled by), An Index to the Names in 
the Mahabharata, with short Explanations. Part I. ...net ' o 
Drawings of Old Masters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools 
in the Royal Print Collection, Amsterdam. 100 repro¬ 
ductions in colours. 10 parts..each, net 31 11 

Minerva. Year-Book of the Universities, Colleges, Technical 
and other High Schools, Museums, Ol we rectories, Learned 
Societies, Libraries, Ac., of the whole World. Yol. XIII. 

1903-4 ...about, net HO 

Hibbert Journal, The, A Review of Religion, Theology, and 

Philosophy. Y T ol. H. No. 1, October .net 2" 

Tuberculosis Monthly Publication of the Central International 
Bureau for the Prevention of Consumption. Edited by 
I)rs. Althoff, Frankel, Gerhardt, von Leyden, G. Pannwitz. 

Yol. I. complete.net 6 0 

Yol. II. subscription, post free.net ", (l 

Meyers Grosses Konversations-Lexikon. Ein Nachsohlnge- 
werk des allgemeinen Wissens. 6 th entirely Revised 
and Enlarged edition. With over 11.00U Illustrations 
and 1,400 Plates and Maps. To be complete in 20 vols. 

Yols. I., II., Ill, IV. out. Half-roan, gilt.each nel 100 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BOOKS NOW READY. 


SCIENCE. Edited by Alex- 

With 12 Coloured Platea and numerous 


CASSELLS POPULAR 

an dor 8. Galt. Vol. I. 

Illustrations 19a 

•* A good example of Messrs. Cassell's enterprise In popular education. The 
subjects are immensely varied, the illustrations are profuse and attractive, and the 
articles are by cm pa bio writers,” — Times. 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. By Frances Simpson. 

With 12 Pull-page Plates in Colour and numerous illustrations in the Text. 
15*. net, 

A handsome ai d comprehensive look, profusely illustrated by photographs, 
and also by a number of finely reproduced pictures In colour by Mme. Ronner and 
other e."—times. ____ 

THE NATION'S PICTURES. Vol. IV. Containing 

an Pictures, reproduced in Colour by the latest and most perfect process of 
Chromo-Photography. The pictures are accompanied by descriptive text 
printed ou separate tissues. Bach plate is sufficiently large to give an 
excellent idea of the original. Cloth, 19*. (Complete In 4 vols.) 


THE HANDYMAN'S BOOK of Tool?, Materials, and 

Processes employed in Woodworking. Edited by Paul N. Hoaluck, 
Editor of “Work," “Baildlng World,” Ac. With about 2,500 Illustrations. 


“ THE QUIVER” LIBRARY. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 

By Eminent Divine*. 2». ad. net. 


THE “LITTLE 

Coloured Piute*. Si 


FOLKS” 

.ad. 


SONG BOOK. With Four 


OUACKLES, JUNIOR : bt'iug the Extraordinary Adventures 

of a Duckling. With Four Coloured Platea and other Illustration* by 

Barry Rountree. Written by 8. H. Hamer: 1*. 8d. 


THE FOOLISH FOX, AND OTHER TALES IN 

‘ PROBE AND VERSE. Edited by S. H. Hamer. With Four 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, la. ad. 


CHUMS. YEARLY VOLUME. With Twelve Coloured 

Plate* and over 1,000 Pictures. «32 pages. Cloth gilt, 8s. 


BO-PEEP: A TREASURY FOR THE LITTLE 

ONES. 184 pages, extra foolscap 4to. Picture boards. Be. 8d.; cloth, 

a*, ed. _ 


TINY TOTS. YEARLY 

Is. «d.; cloth, la. ad. 


VOLUME. Picture boards, 


NEW NOVELS . 

A FLAME OF FIRE. By Joseph Hooking. 3s. 6d. 

20,000 Copies have alreadp been called /or. 
“ There Is more history to be learned from a splendid story of chivalry such as 
Mr. Joseph Hocking's ‘ Flame of Fire ’ than from dozens of dry-as-dust manuals."— 

British Weekly* 

JL DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. By Margaret Doyle 

Jackson. 6a. 

“ A well-told story."— Dail) -Wirt. 

THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By Morioe 

Gerard. 6*. 

“ An ingenious plot.”— Dail) Setts. 

THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE. By Frank Stockton. 

With Portrait and Four Full-page Illustrations. 8s. 

ALADDIN O'BRIEN. By Gouverneur Morris. 6s. 

NEW SERIALS. 

NEW FINE ART EDITION AT A POPULAR PRICE. 

In Fortnightly Parts, 6d. net. 

THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. 

With 68 Superb Rembrandt and Tinted Plates, prepared 
from copyright Paintings and Drawings by the most 
eminent artists. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

In Monthly Parts, 6d. net. 

ASOP’S FABLES. 

With altout 100 New and Original Illustrations expressly designed 
bv Maud Clarke. Part I. includes a Coloured Plate. 

To be completed In 12 Parts. 


BOOKS READY DURING THIS AUTUMN. 

THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES OF J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A., IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. With M 
Fascmule Reproductions in Colour, comprising: The Rivers of France—The 
Seine ; The Rivers of Kngland: The Porte of England. The Descriptive 
Text is written by Theodore A. Cook, H. A., F.B.A. A3 3*. net 
This edition is limited to 1,2U0 ooptes. 


FRENCH FAIENCE. By M. L. Solon. Edited by 

W. Burton, Author of u English Porcelain.” With 24 Plates in Colour, 
11 Plates containing full-size reproductions of Marks on Porcelain, and 4S 
Black and White Plates. 30*. net. This Edition is limited to 1,200 copies. 

THE LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. By Miohaal 

MacDonagh. With Rembrandt Frontispiece. 16*. net. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. By Mrs. Archibald Little. With 

Rembrandt Frontispiece and 3 Full-page plates. 15*. net. 

WILD NATURE'S WAYS. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 

With Rembrandt Froutispiece and about 150 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 10*. 6d. 


MY ADVENTURES ON 

GOLDFIELDS. By W. Craig. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


NATURE’S RIDDLES; or, the Battle of the Baaats. 

By H. W. Shepheard Walwyn, H.A., F.Z.8., F.E.8. With 
numeroui Illustrations. 8e. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Dean Farrar. Biographical 

Edition. With upwards of 300 Illustrations from Special Photographs. 


10*. 8d. net. 


GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. New Fine Art Edition. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations printed from sew platea on paper of superior, 

quality. 7a 8d. _ 

RAMBLES IN AND NEAR LONDON. Chapters on the 

Social Life, Architecture, and Record* of the Great Citv and lte Neighbour¬ 
hood. By tie Rev. W. J. Loftle. B.A., F.8.A., Popular Edition. 
With (0 Foil-page Illustrations. 8s. 


THE CHILD “WONDERFUL.’’ A unique Set of Nine 

Pictures reproduced in Colours from the Original Paintings. By W. 8 . 
Staoey. Demy 4to, 9a Bd. 

POCKET EDITIONS. {Ready Shortly.) 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. With Frontispiece. 


Cloth, 9*. net 

CATRIONA. 

Cloth, 3a net; leather, 3a net. 


leather, 3a net. 

By R. L. Stevenson. 


With Frontispiece. 


“ THE QUIVER” LIBRARY. 

THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. By Rev. 

Cunningham Getkle, D.D- Abridged by the Author. With s Illus- 
trations. an ad. uet. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A MAN’S MIRROR. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. 6*. 

THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD. By Brnost 
George Henham. 8a 


MUSK OF ROSES. By Mary L. Pondered. 8s. 


The British 


NEW SERIALS. 

In Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net. 

Isles. 

Depicted by Pen and Camera. 

With a Series of Magnificent Coloured Plates, 

Reproduced from I’ictnres by well-known artists; together with a 
profusion of Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken for the 
Work. Part I. ready October 27. 


In Monthly Parts, price 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF TOOLS, MATERIALS, AND PROCESSES 
FOR THE HANDYMAN. 

Edited by F. N. Hasluok. With numerous Illustrations. 
Part I. ready October 27. 


A Full List of Cassell A Company’s Volumes for the Autumn Season will be sent Post Free on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; Paris, New York, & Melbourne. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S ANNODNCEMENTS. 


THE STORY, OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Field- 

Marshal VUcouiit WOLSKLKY, U.C.M G. 2 vols^ demy Hvo, Portraits and 
Plans, 32a. uct. 

THE A BECKETTS OF PUNCH. By Arthur William 

A BECKLTT. pp. 320, demy Hvo, 12s. Gd. net. [Keatig. 

THE DUKES AND POETS OF FERRARA. A Study 

in the Politics, Religion and Poetry of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Edmund G. GakdsER. Illustrated. l)emy hvo, 21a net. 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 

A. G. BiiADIiKY, Author of “Tue light with France for North America.” 
With 54 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 4<X> pp., 16s. net. 

OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter, Author of 

“ Old Cape Architecture." With 100 Illustrations. U>§. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, 1st 

VISCOUNT GOUGH, MEI.I) MARSHAL. By Roukrt S. JUIT, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, with Portrait*, Maps, and Plans, 
Two volumes. Demy 8vo, 31s. Gd. uet. 

THE LOG OF A COWBOY. A Narrative of the Old 

Trail Days by ANDY ADAUS. With 6 Illustrations oy E. BOYD-SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 380 pp., price 6s. 

JOHN OF OAUNT. By S. Ahmitage Smith. With For- 

traits and Maps. Demy bvo, 16s. net. 

BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the Kev. \V. H. 

HUTTON. D.D., Author of “The Hampton Lectures,” 19U2, «fcc. Demy 8ro, 
lUa. 6d. net. 

TOMBS OF THE POPES, translated from the German of 

Greet rovius by R. W. SKTON Watson. Crown bvo. With 10 Illustrations. 
3a. Gd. uet. 

MEMORIES OF YAILIMA. By Lloyd Osbourne and 

I SORE 1 . STRONG. Crown 8vo, buckram. Price 3s. 6J. net. With Frontispiece 
Portrait in Photogravure. [/irwty. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By William Fiht 

With an introduction by Edmund Gossk, and a photogravure frontisiieo j- 
New impression, lflnio. Cloth gilt, Is. Gd. net; limp leather, 2a. 6d. net. 

POEMS. By George Meredith. Pocket Kdition (in two 

volumes). Uniform with the Novels. Price, cloth gilt, £s. net; leather. 
7s. net. 

JAPANESE FAIRY AND FOLK-LORE TALES. 

With 60 Illustration* by native artists, four in colour. 6*. net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 

Mary LAMB. Anew impression, with an Introduction by ANDREW Lano, 
and eight Illustrations by R. ANNING Bell. Crown Hvo, 3a. Gd. net. 

STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By J. Churton Col- 

LINS, Author of “ Ephemera Critica.” Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LOWELL LECTURES (1903). By Sidney Lee. 

More, Spenser, Raleigh, Bacon and Saakespeare. Large crown Hvo. 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith Townsend. In- 

eluding a new article on “The Negro Problem in America.” New edition. 
Extra orown 8vo, 5s. net. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. 

By Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Author of “ Problems of Modern Democracy,” 
New Impressions. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Heady. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 

SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS, with an Intro- 

duction by A. H. Bullen, Editor of “Elizabethan Song Books." Two volumes. 
8a. net (Volumes 8 and 9). 

ELIZABETHAN SONNETS, with an Introduction by 

Sidney Lee. Two volumes. 8s. net (Volumes 10 and 11 of “An English 
Garner ”). Completing the series. 


FICTION. 

THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. B. W. Chambers. [ Rew i ,. 
BARBARA LADD. Charles 0 . D. Roberts. [ Read ). 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COMB. 

John Fox. [/ trad jr. 

PETRONILLA HBROYBN. Una. L. Sibebrad. [ Reads - 

MY POOR RELATIONS. Maarten Maartens. 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. Eleanor G. Hayden. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. ByG.M.A. 

Hewett, Author of “The Open-Air Boy.” A K.eord of 
Sporting Adventure! during HoiiiUy Time. With 12 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 30S pp, 6s. [Just util . 

IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By Annette 

M. B. MEAKIN, Author of “A Ribbon of Iron.'' A Bonk .f 
Travel. With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map of the 
Route. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just uu‘. 

HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN CEN¬ 
TURIES. Compiled by Mrs. I’ERCEVAL Mackhell. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, 293 pp., os. net. [ October 

THE SQUIRE: a Story of Country Life. By Miss 
E. L. Haverfield, Author of “ Badmanstow.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [ A ext week. 

HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By J. Otho 
Paget. George A. B. Dewar, A. Innks Shand, Ac. With 
14 Headings and Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by G. A. Fothergill. Crown 8vo, cloth, gill edges. 
Designed Cover, 6s. [October. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND 

ISEULT. Rendered into English by H. Belloc. With IVi 
Illustrations in Colour by Robert Engels. Limited io 3W 
copies. Paper cover, £5 5s. net. [October. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 

Edited, with additions, from the Original Manuscripts, 

By E. T. COOK & ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 

In about 32 Volume), .issued in Chronological Order. 

Not sold separately.' Large medium 8vo. Holllston doth, a is. each, net. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 
2,000 Copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical and BlbBo- 
raphlcal Account of the several Works, together with Selections from 


NOW BEADY. 

Vol. I. EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 


1834 to 1843. 

612 pages, with 20 plates, 78 Woodcuts, and a 
Facsimile of MS. 


Vd. II. POEMS. 

590 pages, with 25 Plates, and 5 Facsimiles of MS. 
Vol. HI. MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. I. 1843. 
752 pages, 15 Illustrations, and 2 Facsimiles of MS. 

Volume IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. II. 1846. 

458 pages, with 13 Illustrations, and a Facsimile of MS. 

Volumas V. to VII. 

MODERN PAINTERS. III. 1856.1 WiUb , 
MODERN PAINTERS. IV. 1856. [ public 
MODERN PAINTERS. V. I860..! ■ ftwT,Ltt 

Volume VIII. Ready October 9th. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

1849. 

352 pages, with the 14 Engraved Plates, in addition to One In- 
published Engraving (etched by Mr. Buskin for tho work), and 
Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition.. 

REMAININC VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF ABOUT ONE MONTH. 

London: QEORQE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS 
Bibliographical . 


Review*. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.381 

Galileo, Hlg Life and Work.. .. . .. ## 382 

The Life of Midhat Pacha. .. . 3*0 

For England : Poems written during Estrangement (William Watson).. .. 3«3 

My Memoirs (de BlowPz). . 

Orab'.e .. .. . 3 m 

Tho Works of Cltarles and Mary Lamb. 384 

Forster’s Goldsmith .. 

The Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck .. .. 385 
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NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 

Number I now ready. Price as. 6d. per number net. nnual 
Subscription, ios. post free. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 

A QUARTERLY BEVIEW OF 

RELIGION, THEOLOGY, & PHILOSOPHY. 


The October Issue contains Contributions from 

Dr. EDWARD CAIRD 

St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 

F»rof. STOUT 

Myers on Human Personality. 

Prof. HENRY JONES 

The Present Attitude of Refloccive Thought towards Religion. 

Canon CHEYNE 

Babylon and the Bible. 

The Rev. C. E. BEEBY 

(Article). And 

Rev. Prof. A. CALDECOTT 

(Review)—The Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. 

Also fmm Mrs. Humphry Ward. Prof. Bernard Bosauquet, Dr. Sandav. C. 
O. Mnnteflore, the Rev. Father Taunton.the Rev. Arnold Pinchard, Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, Or. Allan Menzies. *• Romaqua." Vernon Bartlet, and others. 

Prospectus, containing a full list of Editorial Announcements, post 
free upon application. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14. Henrietta Street I.ondm», W.fi. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 

Can be entered st any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BODES of 
irenera! interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample Bupply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS Immediately they are published. 


A New Edition of Mudie's Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 

This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
■at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

is. 6d. Post Free. 

Coatalaiag the Principal English Books in cirenlatton at the Llbr.rv 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (5t»U 
pa*.*), comprising mam thousands of Raoent and Standard Works oil POLlTIl A L 
and SOCIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, lHBoLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPH Y. 
yiCl ION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large bombers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 19M exoeeded 260,000 vul . 

JODIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, Hew Oxford Street, W.C.; 

***» Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NOW READY.—In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed on 
good paper, with fine broad margin for notes, price £1 7s. fid. net. 

THE NEW (Seventeenth) VOLUME OF 

BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the 
Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season from 
October xgoa to July 1903. 

*,* “Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts for 
those who wish to receive early reports of the Sales. They are not 
sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 

“‘Book Price, Current’ i« a trustworthy guide and a referents; book of the 
greatest value.”— Athmicum. 

V An Index to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES CURRENT has 
been published, price 21s. net 


SERIAL “SMALL BOOKS ON OREAT SUBJECTS.” 

By FREDERICK J. GANT, F.R.C.8., 

Consulting Surgeon fcn the Rnv*l Free Honpita'. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. fid. 

WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN. 

“ Tti" .object is thoughtfully treated, and is a ssrions attempt to bate Chris Ian 
evidences upon a scientific basis.”— shrJHrbi Indrprnrtntl. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Or, The Testimony of Evolution, with Christian Evidences. 

” Full of Ulus’ rations of the happiest kind.”— Academy. 

“ A most valuable work, ami moat ably written ."—The Rock. 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price Is. net. 

THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING: 

Human and Theological. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6 I. net. 

WOMAN’S BEST WORK AND 

LATENT CAPABILITIES. 

Bright, suggestive paper?. Written in a captivating style.”— Baptist. 


In paper cover, Is. net. 

A LADY NURSE OF THE TIMES. 

“A moat powerfully written story.”— The Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 6a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Macmillan & Co.’s i Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE LIFE 


W. E. GLADSTONE 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

WITH PORTRAITS. 

In Three Vols. 8vo, 42 a. net. 


VOLUME VI. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

CHURCH. Edited by the late Dean Stephens 
» nd the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. In » Volumes, 
crown 8vo, with Maps. | 

The English Church Irom the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Death of Anne (1615-17141. 

Hy the Rev. W. H. HUTTOS, B.D. With Map, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ENQL1SH MEN OF LETTERS.—Now Series. 

CRABBE. By Alfred Ainobb. Crown 

tiro, gilt top, fist back, 2s. net. 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THREE RA8OAL8. By Raymond j 

JACBBRNS. Author of “The New Pupil." &c. j 
With Illustrations by Ella and AGNKS Tomlin¬ 
son. Globe 8v o, 4s. 6tL ___j 

LEOTURES ON CLASSICAL SUB- 

JCCT8. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A., Professor of 
Humauityin the University of JSdiuburgh. Crown 
8vo, 7s. net. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6r. each. 

THE HEART OF ROME. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD 

[October 15. 

THE CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. 

By EVELYN SHARP. 

A PASSAQE PERILOUS. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

THE nETTLE OF THE PASTURE. 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

McTODD. 

By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

MACMILLAN’S 3*. 6d. LIBRARY.—New Vols, 

THE “PARADISE” COAL-BOAT. 

By CUTCLIFFE Hyxk, Author of “The Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Kettle." 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. By 

Rosa n. Caret. 

Illustrated Pocket Classics.—New Vol. 

Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2a net. Leather limp. 3s. net. 

BRACEBRIDQE HALL. By Wash- 

inuton Irving. Illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott. 

Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 

THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON’S 

DALE, by William Si hakes Davis. Illus¬ 
trated. [Tucket Hotels. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 

PBTRONILLA HEROYEN. 
PBTRONILLA HEROYEN. 

By Una L. Silberrad, Author of the “Success 
of Mark Wyngate," •* Princess Puck," <fcc. 

FIRST NOTICE. 

“A brilliant success. . . . No one can read it 
without increased admiration of the ability displayed 
in it. The plot is distinctly original, it is developed 
in a masterly way, and the analysis of many strongly 
diverse characters Is remarkably clever. . . Cannot 

fail to add lustre to the high reputation the author 
already enjoys."— Birmingham Daily Doit. 

SECOND EDITION NOW HEADY. 

BARBARA LADD. 

BARBARA LADD. 

By Charles G. D. Roberts, Author of “The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood," &c. 

“A delightful open-air story . . . should be read to 
be appreciated. It is charming in itself, and doubly 
charming for the sensitive descriptions of animal and 
forest life.”— The Timet. 

'• The story is picturesque and alive with human 
Interest; the characters are drawn vividly, and with 
insight and humour.’*— Bookman. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 

By John Fox. \* ith Illustrations by F.O. Youx. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIRST NOTICE. 

“ Bound to touch the heart of the honest reader, and 
at the same time to appeal to a discriminating taste in 
letters. ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
has made me breathe in imagination a clean Kentucky 
atmosphere among clean Kentucky people.”— To-Day. 

THE MAIDS OP PARADISE. 
TME MAIDS OF PARADISE. 

by R. W. Chambers, Author of “ Cardigan," 
“ The Maid at Arms,” Ac. 

“ Written with remarkable vividness and power. . . 
the characterisation is masterly. . . The whole story 
is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written 
with wonderful vigour and pioturosquenes,."— 
Bookman. 

A most admirable piece of work, foil of keen and 
humorous ooservallou and of deftly-austained interest. 

. . . We recommend the book cordially."— Atherurum. 

A Novel by a New Author. 

ALISON HOWARD. 

ALISON HOWARD. 

By Janet K. Rait. 

44 There is some extremely clever character-drawing; 
altogether it U a well-contrived, interesting, and very 
ably written book.”— Bookman. 

“A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid 
imagination, and worked out by a keeu observstion of 
people and places.’ — To-Day. 

THE LAND OF REGRETS. 
THE LAND OF REGRETS. 

By Pendall-CURRI*, Author of “Below the 
?*urfaoe,” Ac. 

« A very good novel .”—Sunday Sun. 

MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maarten 

Maartkns. Stories of Dut> h Peasant Life. 

[Shortly. 

TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By Eleanor 

ti. Hayden, Author of “From a Thatched 
Cotta«e,” Ar c. _Cjflgrffy- 

THE WORKS OF 

OEOROE MEREDITH. 

POCKET EDITION. 

In 17 volumes. Printod nn thin opaque paper 
specially manufactured for this edition, bound in red 
cloth, gilt lettered on back ami ride, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net per voi., or 3s. lid. net, in full leather, per vol. 

The Ordeal of Bichard i Ehodn Fleming. 


Feverel. 

Beauchamp's Career. 
The Egoist. 


One of Onr Conquerors 
Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta. 


Diana of the Crossways The Amazing Marriage 


Evan Harrington. 
Sandra Belloni. 
Vittoria. 

The Adventures of 
Harry Kichmond. 


The Shaving of Shag- 
pat. 

The Tragic Comedian*. 
Short Stories. 

Poems. 2 vols. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 

Complete in 1M crown Kvo volumes (Novels in 15 
volumes as above. An Essay on Comedy, in one 
volume without Frontispiece, forms, complete in 
two volumes.) With a i’lmtogtnvure Frontispiece 
to each. Cloth gilt, price (is. each. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

THE A BECKETTS OP “ PUNCH.” By 

ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. OUC YoL MU 
pages, demy 8vo, 12 b. 6d. uet. 

“This chatty and interesting volume. . . . The book 
contains a great deal of the inside hl*tonr»^»wn’J'. 0 ® 
an intimate personal knowledge, of the lighter kind of 
journalism during the past alxty years, Mr. t 
Beckett is to be congratnlated on havingPfP d ? L , K a 
work which will be read with interest both by the 
survivors of a very important period of BngliBh “ t * rm 
ture and by the public at large."— Daily Telegraph. 

“A volume of reminiscence* which carries the reader 
through a double period of London literary hiitory, 
like father, like son, has certainly been borne oui in 
the case of Gilbert and Arthur a Beckett. 

—Morning rod. 

MAN AND SUPERMAN. By Bernard 

SHAW. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, o*. 

Mr. O. K. Chesterton say* “ The best book that b 
likely to come out for some time.” 

Mr. Jains, Douglss says“ When I have done 

laughing I will tell you alt about itd .. . 

The Westminster Oasette asys Tbia U the book of 
the week, and like moat else from the same pen, wlie, 

witty, and reokleaaly impertinent." _ 

Mr. William Archer says:—“Full of good thin** 
and makes capital reading." 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 

HUNT. Edited by R. INGPBN. Limited Edition. 
Illustrated w th 12 Portrait*, 2 vols. buckram gilt, 
demy 8ve f 21s. net. 

“The edition just issued in two handsome volume* 
... Is in every re-pect worth). The notes are not 
overdone, the bibliography is more than ordinarily 
complete, and the many portraits Included really en¬ 
rich the text. We are inclined to envy people who 
come for the first time to an intimate knowledge of 
Leigh Huotia such a form.”— Academy. 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith 

TownnbXD. Including a new article on The 
Negro Problem in Amerioa.” New Edition. Kxu» 
crown Hvo, 6*. net. [Next 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 

DEMOCRACY. By Bowls Lawrence Gob- 
kin, Author of “ Problems of Modern Democracy, 
&c. New Impression. Extra crown 8vo, 6a neu 

THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Stafford Ran sour. ILI.f'.E. Special Can- 
missloDer of The Engineer in South Africa 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Review of the Industrial Situation In South Afria 
and a forecast of the possibilities of the country. 

WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. WW 

with an Introduction, by Harold F. BHum*. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. ttd. net. 

MEMOIRS OF VAILIMA. By Isobkl 

8TRONU and LLOID OBBOUHSE. Crown8TO, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. Reminuceuces of B- u 
Stevenson’s Life in Samoa. 

standard works. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by ASKING BELL. Crown 
3s. 6d. net. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 

WILLIAM PENN. With a Frontispiece. Wow. 
cloth, is. 6<L net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated^ 

Akthdr PackbaM. Large crown Syo, 3a sl 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof Nss- 

8KN. Illustrated. 6s. 

THE ALPS FROM END TO END. Bf 

Sir William Martin Coxway. Illustrate!. «. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 

William Sibornk. Illustrated. 6 a 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Edited by ADGLSTI'L 
BIRRBLL, K.O. With Frontispiece m 
gravure to each volume by Alexander Amt* • 
6 vols. fcap. Bvo, cloth gilt, or paper label unco , 
12 b. net the set; also half-leather, 18s. n* 

THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. 

Edited bv JAMBS GAIRDNWR, of the 
Record Office. 4 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, w™ 
Photogravure Frontispiece to eacn roL,* 1 *- 
for the 4 vols. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


'I'm: theatrical manager bows before the curtain when it 
has fallen upon the lust act of the new piece and is often 
jxeremptorily called upon to make a speech. The new 
• alitor of a journal is expected to say his say as the curtain 
rises upon his new work, and I therefore take this first 
opjxjrtunitv of drawing the attention of the readers of this 
journal to some changes which are made in this issue. 
No effort will be spared to maintain the high literary 
standard to the attainment of which The Academy 
and Literature has made just claim under previous 
editors, while, at the same time, the scope of the journal 
will be extended. In this and future numbers to Art, 
Music and the higher forms of the Drama will be appor¬ 
tioned a larger amount of space than hitherto and 
^gradually various new features will be introduced. A 
^general meeting ground for readers of Tiie Academy and 
Literature is provided in the column of Notes and Queries 
which is inaugurated in this issue. I can only hope 
that, though some of the features have been changed, 
the face of The Academy and Literature will remain that 
of an old and welcome friend to all its readers. 


Mu. W. E. H. Lecky has returned from the Continent, and 
liis friends regret to see that apparently the rest he has 
recently taken has not done his health as much good as it 
was hoped it would do. 


It has happened before—and, I hope, will often happen 
ncrain—that a statesman has beguiled the cares of office by 
devotion to intellectual pursuits. During the greater part 
of the last two years the First Commissioner of Works has 
l>een engaged upon a Life of “ John Constable, It. A.,” for 
the “ Makers of British Art ” series. Lord Windsor has 
a claim to bo heard on such a subject. Not only is ho a 
trustee of the National Gallery, but he is also a painter of 
skill and taste to whom Constable makes special appeal. 
It is time we had a popular book upon the founder of 
modern landscape art. C. It. Leslie’s biography has long 
"been out of print, and the fact that it is always quoted 
at a substantial figure in the catalogues, proves that there 
is a demand for such a volume as Lord Windsor has 
recently completed. Lord Windsor has unearthed some 
new material, especially about the painter’s lectures at 
Worcester. The volume will be published this month by 
tlie Walter Scott Publishing Company. 


The subject of Mrs. Craigie’s lecture before the Ruskin 
Society, Birmingham, on October 14, will be “ The 
Science of Life, Saint Ignatius and Count Tolstoi.” 


of 


No better choice of a man to write the official history 
the Boer War could havo been made than that of 


Major-General F. Maurice, K.C.B., son of the famous 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. General Maurice is not only a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier but also a well-known writer. Many 
years ago when he was only a young lieutenant of Artillery 
he won the Wellington Prize of one hundred pounds for 
an Essay on Tactics; one of his competitors being Colonel 
(now Field Marshal Lord) Wolseley. Several of his later 
works are as well known in Germany as in England. The 
General had of course the usual financial battle to fight 
with the Treasury as to the cost of production of tho 
proposed History of the War; but Sir Frederick is not a 
man to be easily disposed of, so ho got his way in tho end. 
Wo may expect from him a clear, accurate, and fearless 
account of this complicated and confused campaign. 


Although Mr. George Meredith is in better health than 
he has been for some time past he is not at present engaged 
on any literary work. 


It is always a difficult task for a literary man, however 
skilful, to complete the work of another writer. It may 
be expected, however, that Mr. Robert Barr has done 
himself and Mr. Stephen Crane full justice in his com¬ 
pletion of the latter’s Irish romance “ Tho 0’Ruddy.” 
Mr. Crane himself expressed a wish that Mr. Barr should 
finish this work if the author himself should not live to 
do so, and Mr. Barr and the author thoroughly discussed 
the story and its completion. 


Mu. George Ali.kn deserves well of all literary workers 
for his Literary Year Book, of which tho next annual 
issue has been announced. Useful as it is, I venture 
to suggest that it would be far more valuable if the 
editor would bear in mind that it should aspire to be a 
perfect work of reference, and that literary criticism, 
for instance, has no rightful place in such a book. The 
Literary Year Book should be the literary worker’s 
Whitaker. 


If well done, Messrs. Cassell and Company’s forthcoming 
publication, the “British Isles," will meet with popularity, 
for year by year we are waking up to tho fact that wo live 
in an interesting and beautiful land. This awakening is 
largely due to the easy and cheap method of travel 
afforded by the bicycle, wliich has brought back prosperity 
to many a long deserted road. The illustrations, at any 
rate, cannot fail to be of excellent quality, among tho 
artists being Messrs. John MacWhirter, R.A., David 
Murray, A.R.A., Alfred East, A.R.A., and C. W. Wyllie. 
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Mrs. L. T. Meade's “ Resurgam ” is the second of a 
trilogy of novels which the authoress is writing for 
Messrs. Methuen, in each of which a serious question of 
modern life is dealt with. Another book from the same 
pen will be published in the autumn of next year by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, the materials for which have been 
gathered by Mrs. Meade during a recent visit to Chartres 
and Rouen. 


Mk. John Lane will shortly publish a long novel by 
Mr. Baron Russell, whose book of draper’s-shop stories, 
“ A Guardian of the Poor,” was favourably reviewed some 
years ago. In his new book, “ Borlase and Son,” 
Mr. Russell re-introduces several characters from his 
former work, and should repeat his former success if he 
has given full play to his considerable gift of realistic 
description. 


Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen will shortly publish “ The 
Magic City,” a volume of fairy tales by Miss Xetta Syrett. 
The magic city is London as seen by Rosalecn, Tony, and 
the Princess. 


Mr. Haroi-d Cox’s pamphlet in reply to Mr. Balfour’s 
was “ put through ” quickly. The first half of the copy was 
given out to the printers on the Monday morning, the 
second half later in the day, and the publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, received a large supply of complete copies on 
Wednesday morning. 

In his “ Thackeray ” Mr. Charles Whibley censures those 
who have dug up and republished all the scraps that 
could be traced of the novelist’s contributions to the press 
and to periodical literature. I learn with regret that 
Mr. Lewis Melville will print, in the edition of Thackeray’s 
works to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan, a further 
number of “resurrected” pieces, including additions to 
the FitzBoodlo papers. Thackeray’s good name cannot, 
of course, be harmed, but is any good purpose served by 
such literary resurrectionism ? 


A I'UBLtsniNc, house has just been founded by two 
authors, Mr. Allen Upward, the novelist, and Mr. L. 
Cranmer-Byng. 

The first number of the “London University Gazette” 
for the session 1903-04, published last Saturday, contains 
detailed announcements of the Michaelmas Term’s special 
courses of lectures, including those on French Literature 
(by Prof. Antoine Thomas and Prof. Brandin), and on 
Music by Sir Frederick Bridge, King Edward Professor 
of Music. Particulars are also given of the University 
Extension Courses to be delivered during the Term—at 
the University by Prof. Flinders Petrie, Dr. Waldstein, 
and Dr. Reich, at Gresham College by Dr. Reich and 
Dr. Holland Rose, and by various other lecturers in 
London and the suburbs. 

The “ Independent Review ” start wells, though it con¬ 
tains little to which The Academy can pay attention. 
“The Obligations of the Creeds,” by Dr. Sanday, “The 
Evolution of Scotland,” by Hector Macpherson, and the 
German and English “ A German’s Appeal to the 
English,” by Prof. Mommsen, may be noted. 


Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly issue “ The Ancestry of 
Randall Thomas Davidson, D.D.,” by the Rev. Adam 
Philip, a history of the lineage of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The illustrations will be reproductions of 
portraits and photographs of places named in the work. 


Mit. Edward Arnold will issue on October 15th a new 
book by Mr. Philip Gibbs, entitled “ Knowledge is 
Tower.” It consists of literary and educational essays 
which have had a previous publication in newspaper form. 
A curious feature in connection with the volume is that 
the author has received more than 3,000 letters from 
correspondents full of interesting queries and suggestions. 


Mr. Edward Jenks, Reader in English Law in the 
University of Oxford, and editor of the new “Independent 
Review,” has written for the “Story of the Nations" 
series a volume on “ Parliamentary England.” It will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on October 12th. It 
covers the period from the Restoration of Charles II. to 
the passing of the first Reform Act in 1832, when the 
principle of popular control was definitely accepted as a 
feature in British statesmanship. An interesting feature 
of the book is the frontispiece, which is a portrait of 
Charles James Fox reproduced from a hitherto unpublished 
sketch by Lady Diana Beauclerk. 


QnTE the most cultivated and advanced amongst the 
book-buying publics of “ Greater Britain ” appears to be 
that of British India. In that country there is a constant 
and increasing demand for genuine literature: a demand 
which emanates not only from the Anglo-Indian popula¬ 
tion but from educated Indians as well. Many members 
of the native community have formed and are forming 
extensive libraries of English literature, so that there is 
a steady sale for all standard books. Messrs. Thacker 
have already shipped to India seventy-five copies of 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone. A considerable por¬ 
tion of this consignment will be purchased by native 
buyers. Poetry—-with the exception, perhaps, of that 
produced by Mr. Kipling—does not sell well in India. 
The demand for religious works in the ordinary sense is 
also slight, although books by Max Muller and expert 
writers on the subject of Oriental faiths are eagerly 
purchased by the native public. Books of travel and 
those dealing with big game shooting and similar subjects 
are naturally much sought after by the military and 
official classes. In relation to fiction, the readiest sale 
is found for books of alight sporting character. Amongst 
modem novelists, most favour is exhibited for books by 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. S. 
R. Crockett, Air. Seton Merriman and Mr. Hall Caine- 
Very cheap literature of the class most in favour with 
soldiers is retailed chiefly by native importers. 


The taste in literature throughout all the South African 
colonies is quite lamentably poor. Indeed, for literature 
in the strict sense there seems to be absolutely no demand 
whatever. Poetry—save here and there a volume by Mr- 
Kipling—does not sell at all. Books of a scientific, 
historical, or critical character are in very slight request, 
books of a religious tendency stand at an absolute 
discount. Amongst modem novelists, stories by Mis 
Marie Corelli and Messrs. Stanley Weyman and Anthony 
Hope sell best. But the branch of fiction which enjoy? 
the widest popularity belongs to that special class described 
to us as “ novels of fast life.” It must be remembered 
that an “ educated ’’ native community does not exist u 
South Africa. So that the demand emanates entirely from 
the colonists. This is surely to be regretted. 

Tiie export of books to Canada seems to be confined 
almost entirely to works of a scholastic character, j 0 ’ 
its supply of general literature the Canadian pubhc re 
chiefly upon imports from the United States, j* 05 
English publishing houses have a working nrrangenOT 
with some similar enterprise in America, and for 1S 
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reason the English shippers are usually refused permission 
to export “ colonial editions ” to Canada. The Canadian 
Copyright Act, which strengthens the hands of local 
printers and publishers, is also a factor in the situation. 
As a result of these combined causes, England exported 
to Canada in 1901 only £07,000 worth of books, whilst 
tho total value during the year of our book exports to 
Australasia amounted to £500,000. 


The manner in which this sum was expended by the 
reading-public of Australia was neither very foolish nor 
very wise. Australian taste in literature appears to be 
strikingly similar to that of England. Serious literature 
and tho kind described as “Belle’s Lettres” is little 
sought after. There is but a moderate demand for poetry 
in general, though Mr. Kipling sells well. Works 
relating to the applied arts and sciences are exported to 
Australia in large quantities. Good travel-books may be 
sure of a fair measure of support providing that they be 
reasonably priced. “ Big game books,” on the other 
hand, are not required at any price. There is a steady 
sale for the “ standard ” authors. Fiction, of course, sells 
best of all. Tho “ society ” novel is still, perhaps, the 
most favoured form of fiction in Australia; but of late 
years the “ historical romance ” has enjoyed an almost 
equal popularity. Speaking in a comparative sense, it 
would seem that modern American novelists are more 
widely read in Australia than in England. Messrs. 
Marion Crawford, Winston Churchill, Mrs. Rice, Mr. 
Frank Norris, and Mr. Ralph Connor are all exported 
(from England) in considerable quantities. Of English 
novelists, Miss Marie Corelli and Messrs. Hall Caine and 
Silas flocking are perhaps the most popular. Messrs. 
Kipling, Merriman, Capes, Crockett, and Pemberton are 
also popular. And lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
Australia is producing writers and a literature of her 
own. In this respect she and Canada stand almost alone 
amongst th6 colonies. 


Mb. A. St. John Adcock, the author of “ East End 
Idylls,” has a new novel in the press. This book, to be 
entitled “More than Money,” will be the eighth work of 
fiction published by Mr. Adcock in as many years. 

Miss Mabei. Qciller-Couch is awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to complete a new story for girls on rather 
original lines. Miss Quiller-Couch is at present so busy 
with short stories that she has been unable to push forward 
with this novel, the idea for which has been long in her 
mind. 


Miss Mat Sinclair has completed a new novel, which 
will be published in the spring, possibly by Messrs. 
Constable. The book, in its main interest, is a study of 
a “ poetic temperament,” but it is only incidentally con¬ 
cerned with literary life. The action takes place partly in 
London, partly in Devonshire. 


French translations are in preparation. Miss Harraden is 
already engaged on a new novel, and is also working 
at a light comedy which she hopes to have finished by 
Christmas. 


“The Sydney Bulletin,” which does not bear the 
reputation of being the least sophisticated of Australian 
newspapers, appears to have been made the victim of a 
rather cruel and pointless “ joke.” An issue recently to 
hand contained a circumstantial, though obviously not 
quite reliable, report of the death, under harrowing circum¬ 
stances, of Mr. Victor Daley, the well-known Australian 
poet. Side by side with the report appeared an eloquent 
appreciation of the poet’s work. When the last mail left, 
Mr. Daley had appeared, alive and well, in Sydney and 
was asking explanations. 


Mu. Edward Wright, who edited the excellent edition 
of Bacon’s essays published recently in Messrs. Methuen’s 
“ Little Library ” series, is at present engaged in preparing 
for the same series a new edition of Andrew Marvell’s 
poems. Mr. Wright was the author of the essay con¬ 
cerning the Novels of Misery which appeared in the June 
“ Quarterly.” 

The new work, “ Wild Nature’s Ways,” by R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S., with Rembrandt frontispiece and about 150 
illustrations from photographs taken direct from Nature 
by Cherry Kearton (103. 6d.) is an attempt to show 
something of the most intimate relationships of wild 
creatures at home amidst their natural surroundings 
and entirely unaware of the fact that they were under 
observation of any kind whatsoever. It deals mainly with 
birds, and throws some new light upon their habits, 
instincts, and intelligence, and various interesting phases 
of their wonderful lives. It contains the result of three 
years of painstaking research in widely different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and its materials have been gathered 
practically at arm’s length from the interiors of such 
ingenious hiding devices as a stuffed ox, a dummy sheep, 
an artificial rock and other innocent deceptions, with 
results which will be pictured and described. 


Sir Herbert Oakelet, who was Professor of Music in 
Edinburgh University from 1805 to 1891, and who, apart 
from his many compositions for the piano, organ, and 
orchestra, is well known as a writer of songs, hymns, 
anthems, and other vocal works, is, I hear, writing his 
Reminiscences, which should have great interest for 
musicians and musical amateurs. Sir Herbert was for 
many years a critic of music for “ The Guardian,” and 
may claim, therefore, some literary experience. 


Messrs. Anthony Treherne & Co. will publish next 
week “The Sea Services of the Empire.” The author is 
Mr. Archibald Cowie, and the book contains prefaces by 
the late Marquis of Dufferin and Vice-Admiral D. H. 
Bosanquet. 


“ Katharine Frensham,” Miss Beatrice Harradon’s forth¬ 
coming novel, took nearly four years to write. For the 
purposes of this book Miss Harraden has had carefully to 
study Norway and the Norwegians and—as a contrast— 
the Danes. An old Danish woman is the gayest and 
brightest character in the book. Mis3 Harraden has also 
introduced some of the Northern songa. Her heroine’s 
surname has been borrowed from Frensham, in Surrey, 
a spot possessing peculiar attractions for Miss Harraden 
and where, in fact, a considerable part of the story was 
actually written. “ Katharine Frensham ” is not a 
psychological study. The book is published in England 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Co.; Dodd, Mead & Co. are to 
issue it in America. Get man, Norwegian, Swedish, and 


The reference on page 316 of our last issue to Mr. G. 
Stanley Ellis’ article should have read “ in Longmans’ 
Magazine,” not “ Cornhill.” 


Mr. Edward Arnold announces the publication on 
October 15 of “Lady Anne’s Walk,” by Miss Eleanor 
Alexander, daughter of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of All Ireland. 


“ Australind ” is the title of a narrative of wanderings 
in Western Australia and the Malay East, by Henry 
Taunton, which Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on 
October 15. 
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Messrs. George Bunyard and Owen Thomas, head 
gardener to Her late Majesty the Queen at Frogmore for 
many years, assisted by Messrs. James Hudson, William 
Crump, Thomas Coomber, and the late Mr. Andrew 
Pettigrew and others, have written for Messrs. George 
Newnes’ “ Country Life ” Library a practical volume on 
fruit, “ The Fruit Garden,” which will be issued in 
November. The book will be illustrated by outline 
drawings and photographs. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., will shortly publish in 
their “ Thin Paper Classics ” Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
(two vols.). The text and notes are reprinted without 
abridgment from Malone’s best edition, and a new and 
elaborate index has been prepared. The handy size, good 
type and paper of this series are already known. There 
will be photogravure frontispieces and title-pages to each 
volume. 


Messrs. Kegan Paei. and Co. have nearly ready a cheap 
pocket edition of Sir Lewis Morris’s “ Kpic of Hades,” 
which will be issued uniform with Mr. Bourdillon’s 
“ Aucassin and Nicolette ” and Sir lid win Arnold’s “ Light 
of Asia.” The same firm are issuing the first section of 
the second part of Mr. Proctor’s “ Early Printed Bonks in 
the British Museum.” This part deals with German books, 
1501-1520, and will form a complete volume in itself. 


The first part of the series of “ Drawings by Old 
Masters in the University Galleries and the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford,” selected and described by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, will be issued from the Oxford University 
Press immediately. The most interesting examples in 
the two collections are to be reproduced by the collotype 
process—not only in almost their original values but also 
in all their original colours. Drawings in black and red 
chalk, or in ink and bistre, can be reproduced as 
accurately as the simple silverpoint or sepia drawing ; 
the reproductions being chromo-collotypes, not merely 
monotints. At least, four parts will be issued, each 
containing twenty drawings in a portfolio, and the sub¬ 
scription price will be three guineas net per part. The 
number of sets to be printed will be strictly limited. 


Messrs. Anthony Treherne will publish toward the end 
of this month at one guinea, net, Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
new volume “ Queer Things about Japan.” It will be 
illustrated by reproductions of Japanese drawings, and an 
attempt will be made to reproduce exactly the original 
colouring. The same firm will also issue a volume of short 
stories called “ Gutter Tragedies,” by Sidney Paternoster, 
the well-known journalist. Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will also shortly issuo a novel by the same author. 


Bibliographical. 

“ It seems certain,” says a writer in the current “ Book¬ 
man,” “ that many of Mr. W. E. Henley’s poems will be 
found hereafter in all properly constituted anthologies of 
English verse.” And he instances, in particular, the 
following :— 

Bring her again, O western wind, 

Over the western sea: 

Gentle and good and fair and kind, 

Bring her again to me. 

Not that her fancy holds me dear. 

Not that a hope may be : 

Only that I may know her near, 

Wind of the western sea. 

Mr. Henley himself gives 1875 as the date of the com- 
pr ,,f these stanzas. Just twenty-five years previously, 


Tennyson had incorporated in “The Princess” the song 
beginning— 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western, sea. 

Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of tho western sea. 

Evidently these long-familiar lines had lingered in the 
memory of Mr. Henley. 

In the same issue of “ The Bookman,” I read the 
following, signed by “ W. R. N.” : “ On October 31, 
18S5, the ‘ Athenmum ’ announced that Mr. Swinburne 
was engaged on a volume of Victor Hugo, and that 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus would publish it at an early 
date. The book never came out.” But it did come out. 
I have a copy of it before me: “A Study of Victor Hugo. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1886.” How came “ W. R. N.,” generally so well- 
informed and accurate, to ignore or forget this publication ? 

A welcome reprint will be that of the “ Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers ” which Mr. G. II. Powell promises us. 
It is not quite clear what is meant by the phrase‘‘col¬ 
lected from the original memoirs of Dyce and Sharpe." 
The “Table Talk,” which consisted of what Alexander 
Dyce personally remembered of the talk of Rogers, came 
out in 1856. Rogers’s “ Recollections,” edited and prefaced 
by William Sharpe, appeared in 185‘J. They consisted 
of what Rogers thought worth recording of the talk, heard 
by himself, of I’ox, Burke, Grattan, Porson, Tooke, 
Talleyrand, Erskine, Scott, Grenville, and Wellington. 
It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Powell 
proposes to reprint and edit both of these volumes, or 
only the “ Table Talk ” of 1856, which, by the way, was 
reprinted (from the original type) in 1887 with certain 
illustrative pictures. 

The edition of “ Adonais,” prepared by Mr. M. 51. 
Rossetti, which is about to be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, is a reproduction, I take it, of the edition which 
Mr. Rossetti supervised for the Press in 1891. Since then 
we have had reprints of the poem in 1900 and Idl'd, m 
the latter case from the De la More Press. The first 
edition of “Adonais” was that which was “set up "at 
Pisa and published in London in 1821 : a facsimile of thi' 
was edited for the Shelley Society by Mr. ’1'. J. Wise. A 
notable edition was that which was published at Cambridge 
in 1829. In 1888 there came from Mr. II. W. L. llinwn 
book on “The Greek Materials of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais.’ ’ 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who announces a volume or. 
“ Hawthorne and his Circle,” is already the author of twe 
volumes entitled “Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Miff, 
which were published in 1881. There are, indeed, a good 
many materials for arriving at a very fair knowledge of 
tho career and character of Hawthorne— c.g., the mono¬ 
graphs by Mr. Henry James in the “ English Men u 
Letters ” series (1879) and Mr. Moncure D. Conway in 
the “ Great Writers ” series, and the books by “ H. A. 
Page ” (1872), J. T. Fields (1876), and G. P. LathropflSif- 

Almost pathetic, in a way, is Mr. Percy Fitzgeralds 
devotion to his old editor, Charles Dickens. His promise* 

“ Christmas Days with Boz ” has been preceded by U 
“ History of Pickwick, with a Bibliography ” (18915, 5 
“ Bozland: Dickens’s Places and People” (1S9«>), bv 
“ Pickwickian Manners and Customs ” (1897), by I hr>■*■ 
v. Pickwick ” (edited with notes and commentaries, jlW-. 
and, in the present year, by “A Pickwickian Dictionan 
and Cyclopaedia,” which seems to have been published b 
the author himself. 

Miss Flora Masson, who is to write the volume on Air-.. 
Gaskell in the “Literary Lives” series, supplied notes to 
the edition of J. B. Gillies’ “ Edinburgh Past and Present 
published in 18S6. More recently she has furnished noR- 
and an introduction to a reprint of “Paradise l*ost. 
books 5 and 6, in one of the “ Temple ” series. 

The BopkwoM* 
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W. E. G. 

The Lire of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 

3 vols. (Macmillan. 42s. net.) 

The Gladstone of these three great volumes is the 
Gladstone all men knew. Though much in his career is 
illustrated and much is amplified, nothing essential lias been 
added to our estimate; nothing material is altered; no 
doubt has been solved; no difficulty explained away. 
Gladstone becomes herein, perhaps, a little more heroic to 
those who already hold him a hero ; but also a more easily 
self-deluded Opportunist to those by whom his character 
was so adjudged when he sat at Westminster. Mr. 
Morley would not, wo think, wish it otherwise ; certainly, 
whether from choice or from necessity, he has made no 
attempt towards reconciliations or reconsiderations. All 
the same, despite its lack of adjustments and revelations, 
the biography is profoundly interesting ; and this, although 
as Mr. Morley more than once hints with due delicacy, the 
letters of Gladstone lack all social or literary salt. 

If the volumes leave Gladstone where ho was as man and 
statesman, it brings his biographer a step forward, not 
perhaps as a Man of Letters, already of the first rank, but 
as one of the most judicious of dealers in the documents 
of history and biography brought together in the interests 
of a Party and a Man. Despite Queen Victoria’s wish 
that the book should not be a Party book, and Mr. Morloy’s 
hint of an attempt at compliance, a Party book it is on 
nearly every page, and could not be otherwise, considering 
of whom and by whom it is written. Frankly admitting 
the conditions, the reader may perhaps hero and there 
make a movement of surprise. Disraeli, to whom Mr. 
Morley’s almost best half page is dovoted, is allowed to 
pass without protest elsewhere as “ the mystery-man,” tho 
man whose coalitions are responsible for tho deterioration 
of parliamentary life, and so forth. One of Disraeli’s 
touching letters about his wife’s health is annotated as 
“ not without a note of sincerity! ” Mr. Morley, more¬ 
over, does himself scant justice when he footnotes an 
allusion of Gladstone’s to some dangerous doctrines 
preached at Manchester in 1815, “Some proceedings, I 
think, of Mr. Disraeli and his Young England friends.” 
Tho dangerous proceedings were, of course, those of tho 
new Manchester Athenaeum meeting, by which the 
Young Englanders gave sanction and impetus to the 
Mechanic’s Institute Movement—the birth, we may say, 
of Democratic Toryism. King Leopold, one remembers, 
shared Gladstone’s conventionally Tory fears, and wrote 
to Lord Strangford to lament that his son should seek 
to turn working men into poets and philosophers, making 
them, he said, too big for their boots—boots were 
allowed them at least in an allegory. The invocation of 
the names of Bright and Dale of Birmingham as against 
Forster, who had not only all the Denominationalists of 
England but Gladstone himself behind him, on a point 
in the Education debates of 1870, is another small sur¬ 
prise. Mr. Morley lets us feel that his sympathies go 
out to “Noncons,” as the Nonconformists are called in 
Gladstone’s letters, if they go to Christians at all. Strange 
is tho fate that has made of Mr. Morley the biographer 
of tho statesman who, more openly, more vehemently, 
more continuously than any of his class, built him¬ 
self on “ the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture,” took 
to politics in the avowed hope of serving tho Church and 
teaching the State its proper subordination, read the Bible 
and found, in the very heat of the fight, texts that he 
took as specially intended for himself. To an Evangelical 
temper, expressed in diaries that may be classed with 
Wilberforce’s, he added a fiery zeal for tho High Church 
system, longed for reunion of Churches, had his greatest 
friend in Acton and kept his largest admiration for 


Newman. The arranging and setting forth of these 
things has fallen to Mr. Morley, whose most daring 
passage in the past was that in which Christianity is told 
that ere long her doctrines will no longer be argued about, 
but bo merely labelled and catalogued as curiosities. 
He now sits with his hero in the sacristy. Ho is now 
master of ceremonies while antagonists discuss all tho 
major and minor premises of belief, the subtleties of 
theology, so far us a busy layman could get at them, and 
the question of equivocation and of economies of speech. 
His whole book thus becomes, in a sense, an “economy.” 
He gives us documents; but tho atmosphere is one of 
what theologians call Mental Reservation. Of actual 
reservations in the text we note only ono in this connexion 
—that Mr. Morley nowhere mentions tho passionate plea 
which Mr. Gladstone put forward in youth for tho revival 
of Confession ; nor do wo think that where the uttermost 
frankness and confidence are shown by Gladstone in his 
self-revelations, there need have been, on tho ground of 
any supposed delicacy, a suppression of tho fact that 
Gladstone himself practised tho form of penitence he 
preached. Mr. Morley was the destined, perhaps tho 
only, biographer; and it is not intended as any deroga¬ 
tion to his otherwise supreme qualifications to say that 
the book necessarily suffers something, suffers much, by 
this divorce between the sentiments of tho biographer and 
his subject, by the consequent seal of silence that is 
imposed. Neutrality—nobody can feel it more than 
Mr. Morley—docs not make for adventure in life or for 
inspiration in literature. Moreover, a great biography is 
a double event—a biography, and tho autobiography of 
the biographer. Tho distance between such a book and 
the most salient portion of that now in our hands is not 
less than tho distanco dividing the great portrait-painter 
from tho photographer. No cynic laughter is heard ; but 
here is not the marriage of true minds: no, nor that 
next best thing, a record of tho parting of the ways, 
the eternal human tragedy, which, in matters of spiritual 
statements at any rate, marks more dramatically than any 
other the story of the generation now passing away. 

Literary allusions in tho volume are not frequent, nor 
very promising. Wordsworth visited Gladstone in his 
bachelor days in the Albany ; “ polite ” and “ amiable ” 
are Gladstone’s reiterated adjectives. Tennyson was a 
friend of many years’ standing, though not a political 
friend at the last. “ I find ‘ Maud ’ takes a good deal of 
trouble to understand, and is hardly worth understanding,” 
ho confides to the Duchess of Sutherland—his greatest 
friend among women, of whose death, in 18GS, lie says 
with an unwonted directness, “ I feel ten years tho older.” 
Ono night he found “The Woman in White” so in¬ 
teresting that it kept him from the theatre—he thought it 
a story “ far better sustained than ‘ Adam Bede.’ ” Of 
Woolner, to whom he sat for a bust in 1863, Gladstone 
says: “ He is a poet, too, it seems.” A book very different 
from “ My Beautiful lady ” was in his hands at tho time : 

“ I have been reading Maguire's ‘ Life of Father Mathew ’ 
with a most glowing admiration for the Father.” A few 
months later: “How beautiful is the end of Newman’s 
‘Apologia’ ! ” Lord Derby’s translation of the “Iliad” is 
generously hailed as “ a very notable jiroduction,” and ho 
wants somebody to nobble Tennyson for an opinion— 
which would certainly be loss flattering. Edmund John 
Armstrong’s blank verse (Henry Taylor had admired and 
made tho most of it in an encouraging article) Gladstone 
commends to the Duchess of Sutherland—“ an Irish youth 
cut off at twenty-four,” he explains. Scott he held to be 
“ far the greatest ” of Scotsmen. “ Carh’le has no eye for 
motives,” a dangerous eye to develop, one may say; 
neither, says Gladstone, has Macaulay; but he allows it 
Lecky. Browning’s final dislike for Gladstone's later 
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policy drove him even to the desperate split infinitive: 
“lam forced to altogether deplore his present attitude.” 
Gladstone’s partiality for “ John Inglesant ” and for 
“ Robert Elsmere ” are familiar; each author had in hand 
one of those religious problems which excited, even if they 
did not convince, this amazing reader. To piety rather than 
to literature belongs his note : “I always think ‘ Thomas 
a Kempis ’ a golden book for all times.” Kinglake's 
Crimean History is pronounced to be “ too bad to live 
and too good to die.” Rousseau, whom he read at Oxford, 
had “ no influence ” over him—the recorder does not 
permit himself a sign. Burke was one of his masters. 
With cold misgiving he viewed “ The Origin of Species.” 
If he made men of science as hot as he made theologians 
by incursions upon their careful domain, not having 
learned their vocabulary or the rules of their game, he 
was the undoubted possessor of a vast mass of information, 
all which he changed at will with the significance of the 
quickly-passing or lingering mood. Ilis devotion to 
Dante is known. It began early and lasted long. He 
could not take him in sips, he said ; he must have a great 
draught; but he quoted him with equal facility on gay 
and grave occasions—in his letters to bis wife and in his 
speeches, and these two are not, to say truth, far removed 
in diction or outlook from one another. No “ love-letters,” 
properly so called, are given in these volumes; probably 
there were none to give. His studies in Homer, if they 
ruffled the expert, were the pride of the layman. He 
himself assessed them modestly enough when he seems to 
sum them up by saying ho had “ done something to drive 
away the idea that Homer was an Asiatic Greek.” His 
characteristic love of “ologies” had its expression in 
perhaps the only word he coined—“ Ilomerology.” 

One miscalculation Mr. Morley makes when he traces 
Mr. Gladstone’s circumlocution and ambiguity of language 
--he thinks “ sophistical ” and “ verbosity ” rude words 
of Disraeli’s—to the tortuous influence of the Oxford 
Movement. That was a bad school, says Mr. Morley, with 
its “ dreadful tangle of economies and reserves, so Largely 
practised and for a long time so insidiously defended.” 
The Oxford Movement did not begin till 1833 and did not 
develop to “Tract 90” till the ’forties, but already in 
1832 Gladstone had given proof of his verbal legerdemain in 
his defence of the nominee system—himself the nominee 
of the Duke of Newcastle at Newark; and his first speech 
in Parliament is a defence of the slave-owners that owes, 
as it had to owe, all its persuasions to casuistry. The 
proofs have been read most carefully—no light labour; 
but the lynx eye has passed over, in one place, an “ into ” 
which has been printed as “ with,” to the undoing of a 
whole rather elaborate passage. 

Wilfrid Meyxell. 


“ The Starry Galileo.” 

Galileo, his Life and Work. By J. .T. Fahie. (Murray. 

16s. not.) 

Most signally and poignantly does this fascinating volume 
—the best biography of the great Florentine that has yet 
appeared—justify that line of Byron’s, “ The Starry Galileo 
with his woes.” Mr. Fahie disposes of the assertions 
that Galileo was ever thrown into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and that he was tortured, but the bare truth, 
as reached by the labours of the present biographer and 
those of Prof. Favaro of Padua, to whom an excellent book 
is fittingly dedicated, suffices to make us mourn that for 
more than fifty years the greater part of the energies of 
this splendid man were spent in defending himself against 
the powers of darkness. It is a pitiable story, relieved 
only by the ceaseless devotion of his daughter, Maria 
Celeste, whose letters, written to her “ dear Lord and 
Master” from her convent cell, are amongst the most 


pathetic and beautiful that wo have ever read. Her death 
was added to the bitterness of his last days. 

Most of us remember Galileo as the inventor of the 
telescope, the discoverer of Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s rings, 
and the phases of Venus. We have also a somewhat 
garbled idea of his relations with the Holy Inquisition. 
Amongst these more salient features of his life we forget 
that he was really the founder of the science of dynamics, 
that his labours were of the greatest value to Newton, and 
that his investigation of the laws of motion is really the 
highest evidence of his extraordinary genius, as it is the 
most important of his material bequests to posterity. In 
this scholarly and judicial book all these things are set 
forth with the utmost perspicuity and attraction. There 
are many excellent illustrations and a vast deal of fact 
which is new to everyone but Prof. Favaro, who has been 
studying Galileo for the last twenty-five years. There is 
also that which we must regret in the interests of fine 
fable, but welcome in the interests of truth, a refutation 
of the oft-repeated story that, after recanting his belief in 
the Copemican astronomy and the motion of the earth, 
the old hero whispered to a friend, “ Eppur si muov-c," (it 
moves, nevertheless.) 

We are not all astronomers or physicists, however, and 
what is of the widest and most human interest in the 
history of Galileo is that his was a life of ceaseless protest 
against vain authority and untenable tradition. From 
the first he had the habit “ of examining an assertion 
to see what it was worth, instead of blindly accepting it 
on faith in the master or in deference to authority." 
This when to contradict Aristotle was a blasphemy. It 
reminds us of the collego note-books of Sir James Simpson, 
(who gave us cldoroform) which are marked throughout 
with notes of interrogation. And so for half a century. 
The achievement of the life of this persecuted but courageous 
genius was the establishment of the new and singular 
conclusion, that there is no authority but truth. Pity 
that when, after more than a century, his remains were 
permitted a visible tomb, there was not put over them 
this fitting line from Daniel, “ They that bo wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament.” 

C. W. Saixebl 


Kismet. 


The Life of Midhat Pasha. A Record of his Servkt.s 

Political Reforms, Banishment and Judicial Mono. 

Derived from Private Documents and Reminiscences. 

By his Son, Ali Haydar Midhat Bey. (Murray. Ids. 

net.) 

An old Turkish proverb says that Man is better sitting 
than standing, lying down than sitting, dead than lying 
down. That is the true spirit of Fatalism, which, wittingly 
or otherwise, is the invariable leaven of all Turkish 
biography. The tenets of the worldly-wise Shibli Bagarag 
were not free therefrom, and the belief, even if covered 
by a skin of occidentalism, is inherently ineradicable. 
Be it never so Parisianized. the Young Turk cannot shake 
it off, though he may have not seen the Golden Horn lor a 
score of years. 

Midhat Pasha spent a laborious lifetime in the serviced 
a thankless Porte, and proved that the strenuous reforming 
energy of the most un-Turkish of officials is ultimately 
powerless against that st reak of Fatalism which is coincident 
with Oriental thought, life, and action. Kismet was too 
much with him. 

Midhat’s biographer is his son, who valiantly fights the 
parental battles, bringing to his aid voluminous letters 
and citations, all tending to show that the most progressi''*’ 
Turk of our time could not fight against the inevitable. 
The facts of Midhat’s life are so plain and straightforward, 
that their bare recitation conveys a full notion of the nun s 
energy and patriotism. 
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lie was bom in Constantinople in 1822, trained poli¬ 
tically under the Grand Viziers Reskid, Aali, and Great 
Rifat, and as a man of two-and-tbirty made a clean sweep 
of the brigands from tbe Adrianople and Balkan provinces. 
After a western tour be was made Governor of the Vilayet 
of Nish (Servia) in 1SG1. President of tbe Council 
of State in 1SG8, Vali of Bagdad in tbe following 
year, and Grand Vizier to Abdul Aziz in 1873, be was 
always fighting for reform; and making bimself too 
valuable a public servant to be ignored. When be took 
office, for instance, tbe budget showed a surplus of half a 
million Turkish pounds, whereas the exchequer declared 
au actual deficit of three millions. Midhat’s financial 
talents settled this, and other difficulties. Tbe student of 
Turkish finance of that period will note some curious 
revelations anent Baron Hirscb’s railway schemes — a 
useful reference for historians. 

Tbe Bulgarian atrocities of 1875, if not exactly condoned, 
are palliated by attacking “ a bitterly hostile Press in 
Europe which denounced ‘ methods of barbarism ’ with little 
sifting of evidence and with much dramatic exaggeration.” 
This is a typical sidelight. 

After the coup d’etat of May, 187G, Midhat came to power 
again under Abdul Hamid, and for a time was in a high 
state of grace. Sir Henry Elliott, in a letter to Lord 
Derby, says: “Midhat Pasha is beyond question the 
most energetic and liberal of the Turkish statesmen, and 
a man of action.” Then came the famous letters of 
Midhat to Said Pasha and the Sultan, which were the 
cause of his downfall. In 1877 he was deported to 
Brindisi. Then followed the Russian war, Midhat's 
exile and his ultimate recall to office. But the Reformer 
was too strong in him; misunderstandings ensued, 
his life was plotted against in 1881, and the end was 
near. 

Midhat’s trial for complicity in the alleged assassination 
of Abdul Aziz is reproduced from “ The Times ” report, 
together with the sentence of death which, however, on the 
humanitarian intervention of England, was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. Of course, Abdul Hamid knew that 
Midhat was innocent and that the trial was a farce, but it 
was a political necessity. Midhat was exiled at Taif, where 
on May 12, 1883, he was “judicially murdered,” according 
to information derived from Hair-Oullah Effendi. He died 
a victim, if not a martyr, to Kismet. 


Politics and Poetry. 

Eon England : Poems Whitten During Estrangement. By- 
William Watson. (Lane. 2s. Gd. net.) 

Mr. William Watson, one of the few living poets who 
poesesses the art of what we may call political lyricism, 
returns in this slight volume to the field of his former 
triumphs. All these poems are political; and like many 
such previous volumes, they are consecrated to a special 
and single cause. But not aB of old is he “ on the side of 
the big battalions.” For once he has enjoyed (we do not 
doubt he enjoyed it) the novel sensation of being in a 
minority, of opposing tbe popular sentiment of his country¬ 
men. These poems, in a word, are “ Pro-Boer.” But 
now that the dust of the affray has cleared, they stand a 
chance of being taken on their considerable merits. They 
are unequal. Some it would be possible to call mediocre. 
Others, again, in whole or in part, are not far from being 
as dignified and as austere in form as bis best work in 
this kind. 

Fine is the lyric “ Past and Present ” :— 

When lofty Spain camo towering up the seas"’ 

This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 

The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 

And smote her, that she fell. 


Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side ! 

Tho mountains and the rivers aro our foe, 

And Nature with tho heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow. 

That is not too far behind the Wordsworth whom Mr. 
Watson makes his model; there are other poems equal to 
those we have quoted. The volume shows that his hand 
has not lost its skill, if as a whole it is less compact in 
excellence, with a larger proportion of unnotable work 
than his best previous efforts in this kind. 


An Ambassador of the Press. 

My Memoirs. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. (Arnold. 

15s. net.) 

The thirty-year Paris correspondent of “ The Times ” 
was far removed from the popular conception of a daily 
journalist. No mere Fleet Street hack sent to foreign 
parts, at short notice, to pick up shreds of inaccurate 
information from official underlings and second-rate caf6s, 
to invent what he could not guess and to view European 
politics from the perspective of Peckham, M. de Blowitz 
was a responsible, cultured man of wide sympathy and 
broad understanding. These Memoirs, alike in their 
style and subject-matter, reveal the character of the man, 
bia resourceful courage, his quiet wit, his indomitable 
energy, and—above all—his wondrous memory. These 
were the qualities which made him the Prince of Special 
Correspondents. He was no mere collector of news, but 
a clear exponent of tbe opinions and motives of various 
public men and political parties. Some of bis long 
despatches to “The Times” in critical periods will be 
amongst the most valuable sources of information for the 
future historian. 

One evening the writer of these lines had a long con¬ 
versation with de Blowitz upon German, French, and 
English relations, and in half an hour de Blowitz had 
expounded, with extraordinary penetration and vividness, 
his view of the whole international situation. Nearly every¬ 
thing he said as to coming events has proved exactly correct. 

His only defect was one for which he was in no way 
responsible; bis appearance was decidedly against him. 
Figure and face did not make a favourable impression 
at first, but all this was forgotten as he talked, and his 
bright eyes flashed with intelligence. He was personally 
amused at his own insignificance, but declared that he 
had never found it an impediment in his work. 

That this was the case is obvious from the manner in 
which he was received and welcomed in circles absolutely 
closed to other journalists. Not only was tbe name of 
“ The Times ” in itself an almost magic pasaepartout, but 
de Blowitz most worthily represented bis employers. He 
never blurted out things by cable which had been told 
him confidentially. His account of tbe fall of Bismarck 
is a case in point. He was discreet, reliable, trustworthy 
—and statesmen knew it. Where others would have 
babbled he bided his time and much of his success was 
owing to this wise reticence. That he was vigilant, 
daring, resourceful, is proved by his coup at the Berlin 
Congress, of which, by the way, this volume of memoirs 
contains an interesting souvenir in the photograph of the 
historic fan, signed by all the diplomatic representatives 
and presented by “ The Times ” correspondent to Mrs. 
Walter. 

De Blowitz obtained his information from the very 
highest sources, and was ever unreceptive of idle chatter. 
Whether unconsciously or not, he faithfully followed in 
the footsteps of the great Delane, for whom he had an 
unbounded admiration, and garnered his information 
across a diplomatic dinner-table or in the study of a chief 
of State. These exclusive sources were his as much by 
right of the influential journal which he so ably 
represented as by his own personality and known integrity. 
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“ My Memoirs ” is a book to be read straight through ; 
it is full of information and anecdotes innumerable of 
historic personages. It is open to question which deserved 
the greater meed of congratulation, “The Times” for 
having been represented by M. de Blowitz, or 
M. de Blowitz for having represented “The Times.” 


Concise but Adequate. 

Cuabbe. By Alfred Ainger. (“ English Men of Letters” 

Series. Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

Canon Ainger, whose name must always be honourably 
associated with Lamb, now contributes to the “ English 
Men of Letters ” a concise biography of a very different 
and lesser writer. Concise, but adequate; since there are 
no materials for any lengthy or intimate biographising on 
the subject of the Rev. George Crabbe, realistic poet of 
once high fame. Beyond the Memoir by Crabbe’s son 
there is scarce anything; and Canon Ainger’s chief new 
material is from a copy of that .Memoir annotated by 
“Omar” Fitzgerald, who knew the son and grandson. 
It is not, nor could be, a brilliant biography : you cannot 
make khaki a splendid spectacle or get excitement from 
the drab life of this poetic country-parson. But Canon 
Ainger has treated it with a mixture of narrative skill and 
unambitious fidelity which gives it a quiet and sober 
interest not unlike that of Crabbe’s own verse—with the 
important distinction that he has has no diffuseness, no 
lunijueura. 

The one outstanding or romantic portion of Crabbe’s 
life, as “romance” is usually understood, lies in his early 
poverty, his desperate descent on London with a pocket 
full of poems and empty of money. Even that has no 
picturesque or even sordid details—it has no details at all. 
A poverty-stricken apothecary of Aldeburgh, he went up 
to town to make his name, and for a year all but starved. 
Why he did not starve, Canon Ainger now first reveals 
through a letter of the poet’s to Burke. The family (or its 
female portion) of his betrothed, Miss Emly, sent him what 
assistance they occasionally could or he would allow them, 
lie tried appeals to various men of eminence—Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was one. Thurlow said he had no 
time to read poetry ; and Crabbe foolishly replied with an 
admonition on his duty, as Chancellor, to relieve distressed 
merit. Then Crabbe tried Edmund Burke, who luckily 
for him had time to read poetry : and Burke not only 
read, but took him up with unceasing help. He got his 
poetry published, he consulted how the poet should live; 
lie decided on the Church, and procured him the curacy 
of his native Aldeburgh. More, he introduced him to 
“Society,” including the recalcitrant Thurlow. Thurlow, 
the bullying, roared like a sucking-dove and invited 
Crabbe to breakfast. “ The first poem you sent me, sir,” 
said he, “ I ought to have noticed—and I heartily forgive 
the second.” As Crabbe left he put a sealed packet into 
his hand—and within were a hundred pounds. Crabbe, 
Thurlow swore (who swore everything), was “ as like 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen ” ; and like Fielding’s 
unworldly, simple parson we may believe he was. Burke 
said he had “ the mind and feelings of a gentleman,” and 
no doubt that was equally true. But he was no prophet 
in Aldeburgh when he returned there as curate; and he 
found himself troubled enough when the untiring Burke 
got him transferred to the chaplaincy of Belvoir Castle, 
the Duke of Rutland’s seat. 

But the poet gradually passed into the position of a 
zealous country-clergyman, which suited him, and his life 
becomes mainly a matter of poems issued. It will be news 
to most that Crabbe was a moderate opium-eater, forced 
by dyspepsia, and throve on it. 

Francis Thompson. 


The Children’s Lamb. 

The Works of Charles and Mart Lamb. Ed. by E. V. 

Lucas. Vol. III. Books for Children. (Methuen. 7s. Cd.) 
Although Mr. Lucas gives fewer notes to this volume than 
to its companions (fewer being needed), it is evident that 
he has approached this portion of his task with peculiar 
sympathy; and indeed the notes therein have a charm of 
domesticity and intimacy which was hardly possible else¬ 
where. For here, ten years after the tragedy which had 
united them in a most touching relationship, we have 
Charles and Mary working together to amuse children and 
to make money. Decidedly to make money. “ It’s to 
bring in sixty guineas,” wrote Lamb, satisfied, to 
Manning on a May day in 1806. It was the Tales from 
Shakespeare. “ These are the humble amusements we 
propose, while you are gone to plant the Cross of Christ 
among barbarous pagan Anthropophagi. Quam homo 
homini prmstat! but then, perhaps, you’ll get murdered, 
and we shall die in our beds with a fair literary 
reputation.” Charles was then thirty-one as normal years 
are counted, and Mary was forty-two. Mr. Lucas repro¬ 
duces Cary’s portrait, the only portrait, of the brother and 
sister together, but it represents them in 1834, when 
Lamb’s long vigil and sacrifice were about to end in the 
grave and to draw from Wordsworth the heartfelt line 
“ Oh, he was good, if ever good man was.” No painter has 
given us a picture like that which Mary Lamb packs into 
a letter to Sarah Stoddart, of their collaboration 

Charles had written Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, and has 
begun Hamlet; you would like to soe us, as we often sit 
writing on one table (but not on one cushion sitting), like 
Hermia and Helena in the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; or, 
rather, like an old literary Darby and Joan ; I taking snuff, 
and he groaning all the while, and saying he can make 
nothing of it, which he always says till he has liuislied, and 
then he finds out he has made something of it. 

I will not follow Mr. Lucas’s steps through the creative 
circumstances of the “Adventures of Ulysses,” “Mis. 
Leicester’s School,” “ The King and Queen of Hearts,” 
“ Poetry for Children,” and “ Prince Dorus.” To all 
these compositions he supplies clear and far-reaching 
notes. There is much disguised biographical matter in 
“ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” andjMr. Lucas—whose mastery 
of the links in Lamb’s career sometimes gives one the 
idea of a posthumous transfusion of memory—is careful to 

S oint out how in the story of Margaret Green we have 
[ary Lamb’s own picture of Blakesware, the home of the 
Plumers, described by Lamb in his “ Blakesmoor in 

II-shire ” and the “ Dream Children.” The two 

accounts differ in matters like the busts of the twelve 
Cresars (Mary makes them portraits), but agree as to the 
shuttlecocks on the table. In the story of Maria Howe, 
we have Mary elaborating Charles’B passage abont 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. I doubt if many of 
11 s can claim much real acquaintance with Mrs. Leicester’s 
School, and I, for one, owe it to Mr. Lucas’s brief note on 
“Arabella Hardy” (one of Lamb’s contributions to this 
bock) that I have now read this exquisite little picture 
of a child at sea, of which he truly remarks that “nothing 
else that Lamb wrote is quite so far from the ordinary run 
of his thoughts ; and nothing has more charm.” 

The original illustrations to these books for children 
are reproduced, and some of them are tickling tableaux. 
Maria Flaxman’s picture of Claribel being carried off by 
the Enchanter from Prince Dorus and his suite, with an 
army gyrating unconcernedly in the background, might 
be a studied and anticipatory burlesque of Lambs 
insistence, in his essay on Modem Art, on the wonderful 
bringing together of two times ” in Titian’s “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne. Three dramatic times at least seem to 
be congealed in this picture, with its rapture for the child 
and its preposterousness for the adult. 

Wilfred Warn®. 
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A Loveable Personality. 

Tlf. Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By John Forster. 

Abridged and newly edited with notes. (Hutchinson. 

Is. net.) 

A cheat and handy edition of Forster’s masterpiece (or 
one of hip two masterpieces) comes—like certain pens of 
yore—as a boon and a blessing to men ; and if such could 
not be without abridgement, then we are glad to have it 
even abridged. Postulating the necessity of abridgement, 
the task has been done as neatly as might be. Yet we 
have this thing against the edition, that the proofs have 
been over carelessly read, and there are bad misprints; more¬ 
over, poor Forster would havo rent his garments had he fore¬ 
seen that he should be printed with such Americanisms as 
'develop’ in lieu of ‘develope.’ But there our cavils end. 

It is late in the day to praise Forster’s “ Goldsmith.” 
The style, as a whole, is charming, with the indescribable 
grace which comes of much culture and a scholarly mind ; 
the book has the pictorial quality, invaluable in biography, 
which proceeds from a judicious and select gossipiness; 
while the easy-seeming marshalling of mhtter which has 
been amassed with veritable labour is beyond praise. None 
the less, there are sentences awkwardly and inartificially 
tacked together; while he doe3 not escape the terrible 
Early Victorian “and which” where no “and” was 
wanted. But from De Quincey downward, nigh all the 
writers of that period fall into the trap. Forster is 
comparatively one of the j ust in this matter. 

He had the advantage of an enviable subject. Gold¬ 
smith is, like Lamb, one of the loveable personalities in 
literature. Not that he resembles Lamb in temperament. 
He belongs to the delightful vagabonds of letters. Both 
in temper and genius, he has much kindred with Dick 
Steele. Steele, and Goldsmith, and R. L. S.—these are 
the amiable happy-go-lucky wanderers among authors. 
All three have the vagrant instinct in their blood; all 
three have an irresistible gaiety like champagne and a 
fascinating sly playfulness of humour. Steele and Gold¬ 
smith had also wit—a brisk, delightful wit. The life of 
Goldsmith is a romantic, sordid, amusing, pathetic, painful, 
picaresque story, which has the spirit of his own writings. 
Indeed, you get the best notion of his life and character 
by reading the many Bohemian sketches interspersed 
through the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” and his essays. Born 
in Ireland, and reared in poverty, with all the sweet 
irresponsible virtues and vices of the lovable, brilliant, 
unstable Irish nature, he had yet (unhappily for himself) 
none of its fiery, fighting quality, and little of its personal 
brilliance, its conversational wit and readiness. With 
more than the Irish faculty for blunder, he blundered his 
way through a desultory education, blundered, fiddled, 
and disputed his way over the Continent, and coming to 
England, starved and blundered his way to fame. Full of 
laughter and tears is the narrative of those early years in 
London, when the luckless usher and man of many trades, 
master only of one, trusted himself solely to the perilous 
current of literature. Careless, generous, improvident, 
awkward, his spirits then are often the almost hysterical 
levity of misery. Take this self-painting from a letter to 
Mrs. Lauder, one of his early friends in Ireland :— 

Those that know me at all know that I have always been 
actuated by different principles from the rest of mankind, and 
while none regarded the interest of his friend more, no man 
on earth regarded his own less. I have often affected blunt- 
ncss to avoid the imputation of flattery, have frcquentlv 
secined to overlook those merits too obvious to escape notice, 
and pretended disregard to those instances of good taste and 
good sense which I could not fail tacitly to applaud; and all 
tliis lest I should lie ranked amongst the grinning tribe, who 
say “ very true ” to all that is said, who fill a vacant chair at 
a tea-table, whose narrow souls never moved in a wider 
circle than the circumference of a guinea, and who had rather 
bo reckoning the money in your pocket than the virtue of 
your breast. All this, I say, I have done, and a thousand 


other very silly though very disinterested things in my time, 
and for all which no soul cares a farthing about me. God’s 
curse, madam! is it to bo wondered that he should once in 
his life forget you, who has been all his life forgetting 
himself. 

That “God’s curse! ” is a favourite ejaculation in these 
fits of bitter levity. It occurs in another letter—“ God’s 
curse, sir! who am I ? ”—which goes on to anticipate the 
time when he shall he styled “ Goldsmithius ” or some 
such name “a3 rough as a nutmeg-grater,” and look 
down on all his correspondents. Yet the struggle was a 
valiant struggle, with increasing gravity and steadiness of 
purpose. Then came the days of the Literary Club, and 
Johnson’s invaluable friendship—the best the sensitive 
and mood-swayed Irishman could have had. It is during 
that rise to consequence, culminating in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” that we know him best; and it was then his 
weaknesses came out most strongly before men. Diffidence 
was one of them; and it showed itself in spasmodic 
attempts to attain false consequence, because his associates 
were slow to recognise his true greatness. He must talk 
like Johnson, be a man of fashion like Beauclerk. Yet 
there seems evidence enough that Goldie could talk—when 
he did not try. Some of the happiest sayings in Boswell 
are his. That about Johnson’s talk, for instance: “ Is he 
like Burke who winds into a subject like a serpent?” or 
the keen remark that Johnson, if he wrote a fable about 
fishes, would make all the little fishes talk like whales. 
It was in his forced attempts at factitious conversation, 
we surmise, that he “ talked like poor Poll.” So vulner¬ 
able, poor Goldie, he excited the terrible and unregarded 
jealousy of Boswell—another misjudged man, but not 
therefore more charitable. Little, awkward, common—not 
to say ugly—-of countenance; with all the innocent vanity 
of poets and diffident men, he was fated to attract no 
admiration; with all the warm heart of a poet and an 
Irishman, he was helpless to attract a woman’s love. So 
he sought the one by fine clothes and tricks of childlike 
foolishness; he commuted for the other with such loves 
as he might buy in Covent Garden. And even Johnson, 
who had at least had a wife he loved sincerely, shook his 
head and said “ Goldie was wild.” 

Yet this man had an insight and foresight denied to 
those who pitied his unwisdom. As Forster remarks, 
in that mine of exquisite qualities, “The Citizen of the 
World,” there are even political forecasts not yet univer¬ 
sally recognised. He warned England that her American 
colonies were in danger; but foretold that England’s 
vigour would survive their los3. He declared Russia to 
be the natural enemy of the more Western countries of 
Europe, “ an enemy already possessed of great strength, 
and, from the nature of the government, every day 
threatening to become more powerful.” Yet this was 
before the French Revolution, before Russia became an 
Asiatic power, and long before there was any appearance 
of conflict between the great power of the North and the 
great power of the North-West. He denounced the penal 
laws—he, alone or almost alone in England. Why, one 
must ask, are there not more reprints of the “ Citizen of 
the World ” ? But Goldsmith is a theme too fascinating. 
For the love he lacked in life he has the love of all 
posterity; and posterity were an ingrate did it deny it 
him. Francis Thompson. 


Making an Empire. 

The Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck. With 
Other Letters From and To Bismarck. Translated by 
•T. A. Ford. With Portrait and Facsimile Letters. In 
Two Volumes. (Heinemann. £1 net.) 

The method of this work seems to be based upon an 
assumption that the history of the German Empire is 
familiar to all the world. The real compiler of the volumes 
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was Prince Bismarck himself. It was he who selected 
the letters to he published, letters which were found, after 
his death, carefully arranged in portfolios. Mr. lords 
share in the work is merely that of translator. The Prince a 
instructions seem to have included a command that the 
correspondence should speak for itself. At any rate, the 
letters arc not connected by a narrative; many of them 
are trivial; in some cases the most important are without 
context. It is from these considerations that we have 
arrived at Prince Bismarck’s assumption. Is it an assump¬ 
tion to be conceded ? On the whole, we think it is. I he 
Germun Empire is only about thirty years old, and the 
outstanding events that went towards the making of it 
are within the recollection of most men who will read 
these volumes with serious mind. Wliat purpose Innce 
Bismarck designed the compilation to serve is clear enough. 
Although lie was highly respected by King William, who 
became lirst German Emperor, and even beloved by that 
Sovereign, he was not held in esteem by nil the notables 
of the fatherland. He seems to have been in chronic 
conflict with a few of them, and sporadically in conflict 
with them all. Against the memory of those differences 
of opinion he sought, in arranging his correspondence, to 
vindicate himself. Does he succeed? Who shall say. 
Which of us, important enough to compile an autobiography 
from correspondence, could not present himself as a miracle 
of rectitude amid all circumstances, and as indubitably a 
devil in a brawl,’’ as was Sir Andrew Aguecheek m “ ihe 
Twelfth Night”? Most of us thus treated would fare 
well * but the treatment would not be historical in the best 
sense. This is not to say that Prince Bismarck as lie saw 
himself was not the real Bismarck. It is only to make 
some allowance for the views of other statesmen in what is 
now the German Empire. ....... 

The volumes cannot be regarded as the final history 
either of the Empire thus far or of the strong man who 
helped so powerfully towards its making. Nevertheless, 
that is a thought which concerns the Germans mainly, lo 
Britons in these Islands and Beyond the Seas the work will 
be almost unreservedly welcome. In the consolidatng of 
our own Empire we ourselves have entered upon times not 
at all unlike those through which the Prussian and the 
German States had to pass before they were blent into an 
effective Power, and it is possible that we may gain some 
guidance from a study of how Prince Bismarck and his 
Sovereign acted. Such of us as are not personally 
acquainted with great affairs take it for granted that kings 
and statesmen are much better informed than ordinary 
men, and that, therefore, these highly-placed persons have 
a prescience from which all is certain to he well, if this 
work convevs any moral whatever, it is that there is only 
a frail justification for such loyal optimism. An Empire in 
the making is a touch-and-go concern. At great crises in 
Germany neither the King nor his favourite Minister was 
at all sure that the Prussian ideal would prevail, lliey did 
their best, and they succeeded; but we do not need to 
read between the lines to perceive a consciousness on their 
part that failure would not have been a surprising result. 
Both Kin" and Minister, when trouble was at hand, put 
their trust in God, and both thanked God when the 
trouble was successfully solved; hut neither of them was 
a hypocrite. Each knew that to err is human, and that in 
practical affairs success may he achieved in spite of 
theoretically-erroneous means of seeking it; and each had 
a charming candour on that score. “It is far easier to 
take resolutions,” wrote Prince Bismarck, “and to carry 
them out, than to prove convincingly that they are the 
right ones.” That penetrating aphorism might well be 
adopted into the lore of our own statesman. If we 
habitually wait for mathematical demonstration of propo¬ 
sitions that seem called for by the circumstances of any 
particular age, we shall probably fail in purposes that 
might he reasonably well achieved through the rough 
courage of that world-wisdom which knows that no wisdom 


is complete. For statesmen, as for philosophers, it is 
possible 5 to be too much sickbed oer by the paje «stof 
thoucht about things that are soluble by action, only 
Prince Bismarck was never in error that way. IleMismg it 
imtiossible to please everybody, he was content to please 
himself, to act as he thought best for his royal “^cr and 
for tho fatherland; and now it seems as certain as anything 
of the kind can bo that if he had taken another course 
it would not have been a German Empire that his 

correspondence would commemorate. 

Of P the incidental passages in the volumes the most 
interesting to England relate to Queen \ ictoria m 18m. 
In the summer of that year there were rumours of another 
war between* Germany and France Our Queen had hear 
them and wishing to prevent hostilities, had written to the 
Emperor offering friendly mediation. The Emperor assured 
her P Majesty that he had no designs such as had been 
imputed to' him. Then ho wrote to the Chancellor asking 
hTthe rumours could have got about. Prince Bismarck s 
answer must be recited: 

The sources must have been regarded by the exalted lady 
as teing very trustworthy, or her Majesty would not Lav, 
alluded to them again, and the English ^™ent woj 
not have been impelled to take such important steps " 
nn unfriendly naturo towards us. I do not know whetle 
your Majesty^considers it practicable to take Queen Wu 
at her wild when her Majesty states that it would K ^ ' 
her to prove that her fears were not exaggerated It 
moreover lie of importance to learn how such 
errors ” found their way to Windsor. The allusion to wva 

who must bo considered as “ representatives of your Maj(s » 

of die expediency of an attack made at the right raom.11 
1 I Jo no. knot, it, »nJ " 

b srrusi 

an opponent li.o aneurance that his attack ml "* a ”l 
be awaited. 

These are very indeterminate sentences, and they shew 
ETqSS. ViLrf. probably did not 
in her letter to the German Emperor. Eca res ° , , 

which moved her Majesty to action are not unknown. A 

came to England apparently charged with a secret , 
inquire what would he the attitude of England in> 
cven^of Germany finding an immediate cause of to 
France Would England join Germany ? W ouia png 
be neutral ? It was pointed out that England ha U ' 
few .1 Bell-interest lor enpport.ng th^‘ 

oroiect The emissary, not being a formal _ 
plenipotentiary, did nit roach th< ,8a**** J, ^ 

Prime Minister; but he certainly tabKd s enq ay ^ 
he really did have the authority with which k ^ 
tn bo charged France owes more to England im 
E tot S ttro Englishmen te. wbo» 
presented, through whom 1 encourage®® 1 - 

exalted quarters, gave the emissary authority 

It is just possible that he was acting without 
from Ms friend the Kaiser. On the other hand, • ■ 

Mr. Chamberlain : His Life anp Poulic Career. 

16s. net.) . . • «» 

Mb. Chamberlain has been the P? 0 *?g“i is hi 

State dramas, and, during the Iasi decade 
loomed bo largely m the pubhc eye that .t^ ^ 

surprising that several authors have already essay 
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biography. It is not an easy task. In the first place 
there is the standing difficulty of giving a satisfactory 
account of a man in his lifetime, not so much because we 
cannot get the perspective right as for the more prosaic 
circumstance that letters, diaries, and other “intimate” 
documents are not likely to be available. Then, secondly, 
there is the particular difficulty that Mr. Chamberlain is, 
before all things, a politician, and political biography 
happens to be the least interesting branch of the most 
fascinating department of literature, for the obvious reason 
that, even in the hands of an accomplished writer like 
Mr. S. H. Jeyes, it can hardly avoid becoming a “ history 
of our own time.” This latter consideration has not 
daunted Mr. Jeyes, who avows the character of his volume 
in the title. His 800 pages are distributed in rather 
unequal proportions. Somewhat summarily disposing of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s early years, his work as a “ free lance,” 
Radical, and then as a Gladstonian Liberal, are next 
discussed, and, finally, in greater detail, are reviewed his 
achievements as Unionist and Imperialist. Amongst the 
appendices are the Chartered Company’s correspondence 
prior to the Raid, the “missing telegrams,” and the Boer 
Generals’ appeal. There is a good working index. Although 
he writes as an admirer of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
and personality, Mr. Jeyes exhibits a laudable desire to 
enable readers to form their own conclusions. Into the 
mysteries of party politics we cannot, of course, enter here. 
Suffice it, then, to say that all who have the leisure and 
inclination to ponder such matters will find Mr. Jeyes an 
enlightened, honest, and accomplished counsellor. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. By Charles Whibley. 

(Modem English Writers. Blackwood. 2s. Gd.) 

This little book has been eagerly looked for by lovers of 
Thackeray and admirers of Mr. Whibley’s work. There 
are two dangerous moods which fine writers of biography 
avoid, the uncritically sympathetic and the unsympa¬ 
thetically critical, in the latter Mr. Whibley is too often 
found. In many passages he proves anew that he is an 
accomplished and learned critic, but in too many his 
limitations prevent him from doing justice to certain gifts 
which other critics more justly number among Thackeray’s 
greatest. Says Mr. Whibley : Thackeray “ plays the same 
part in his books as is played in Greek tragedy by a 
chorus of tiresome elders, and it is this constant intrusion 
which gives certain passages in * Vanity Fair ’ a rakish, 
almost a battered air.” Why “rakishwhy “ battered ” ? 
Does Mr. Whibley mean old-fashioned? There are good 
old fashions as well as bad, and Thackeray’s chorus has 
never proved tiresome to any reader who rightly appre¬ 
ciated and therefore rightly understood the novelist’s art. 
Mr. Whibley holds that Thackeray seldom, if ever, 
achieved pathos, counting his scenes of sorrow as merest 
sentimentality. Of Helen I’endennis and Laura, he says 
that “ they are not so much women as bottles of tears, 
reverberating phonographs of sobs,” which may bo witty 
but is not wise. Though full of such defects Mr. 
Whibley’s monograph possesses many striking merits, 
includes many fresh and acute criticisms, so that if 
it often irritates it not seldom stimulates and always 
interests. 


Fiction. 


The Ambassadors. By Henry James. (Methuen. Gs.) 

Here is a book to appeal directly and intimately to Mr. 
James’s admirers; it is, indeed, a book so individual, so 
elusive, so delicately wrought that only those who are, as 
it were, free of the author’s dominions will pluck the 
heart out of it. The subject has been treated before, but 
never just in this way. We have a young American in 
Paris who is supposed to have gone down before the 
pleasure-spell of the alluring city, and to him is sent, by 
the lad’s mother, a man of middle age and presumably of 
experience to win him back to decency and America and 
dollars. But the ambassador falls under the spell of the 
supposed prodigal, under the spell, too, of the young 
man’s exquisite surroundings and the glamour of Paris, 
and gradually ho finds himself on the other side. With 
his defection other ambassadors arrive from America, but 
they too are thrown out of their original course by the 
new world which opens before them. The whole thing is 
conceived with that delicate and ironic humour, with that 
playful but profound insight, which make Mr. James’s 
work so continually fresh and compelling. He has the 
faculty for expressing in dialogue the instant changes and 
preoccupations which are of the essence of thought as it 
Hashes between sympathetic or antagonistic minds; he 
has, too, the faculty' for touching, though with almost 
a coy tenderness, the deeper springs of feeling. The 
triumph of this book consists mainly in the character of 
the original ambassador, the man who begins and ends as 
a failure, but who is always right in instinct, and lives in 
a kind of abstracted fineness of atmosphere. The minor 
characters are almost as good, particularly two of the 
women. The setting is admirable. Mr. James, in the 
earlier chapters, has touched on Chester with curious 
suggestiveness, and in Paris he is always at home. 


Helen Adair. By Louis Becke. (Unwin. Gs.) 

Mr. Becke is falling into the error of conventionalising his 
talent. Ilia sympathy is with the savage and the semi- 
civilised. He understands the trader earning his substance 
by perilous barter with polygamists ; he can read with just 
the right terse grimness the horrid riddle of a severed 
arm floating on the wave; and one of the finest things 
ever done by a reporter was his description of the slow 
murder of a whale by some threshers. But when it comes 
to artificial plot-weaving, and characters who are ladies 
and gentlemen, his simple straight nature compels him to 
be wooden and unconvincing. 

In his new novel he starts with a capital subject—an 
“ assigned convict ” in the days of transportation. The 
convict is the woman in the title, and her guilt a heroism. 
There is also a bushranger and a flogging parson. 
Obviously here are all the materials for a thrilling story 
illustrative of convict life. But under Mr. Becke’s manage¬ 
ment the story is largely concerned with the adultery and 
flight of an officer’s wife, whose death is the usual match¬ 
maker in disguise. Of course there are telling touches. 
One is bestowed on the local colour. A man fancies ho 
hears the sound of oars “ rowed between wooden thole¬ 
pins.” His companion is wiser. “ It is pelicans clamping 
their great mandibles simultaneously.” That should havo 
been an exciting moment when Helen Adair, while waiting 
at table, suddenly gave the lio to the flogging parson, 
but Mr. Becke neglects to show us what reprisal might 
have followed on this impertinence, and so its dramatic 
value is comparatively slight. 

In fine, Mr. Becke has not quite done himself justice. 
He has written a sometimes touching story of escape and 
elopement, with a shipwreck thrown in, but the spirit and 
essence of danger are not there, the convict brand is not 
burnt into it. It is not authentic. 
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The Relentless City. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

As a satirist of expense Mr. Benson is perhaps unexcelled 
among contemporary novelists, and it is not therefore 
surprising to find many readable and vivacious pages in 
a novel which introduces an American millionaire with 
an exceedingly ambitious wife. The “relentless city” 
is New York, which Mr. Benson visited last year, 
which is presented with the rhetoric of disgust, 
some of which even the statue of Liberty inspires. 
One characteristic fete, in which an imported pearl fishery 
and floating refreshment tables are conspicuous items, is 
memorably described, but the dominant note of the book 
is, perhaps, rather expense of labour—inability to rest— 
than mere expenditure of cash. 

The narrative or romantic structure of the novel is not 
convincing. An English nobleman pays fifteen thousand 
pounds in blackmail to get back a letter which merely 
expresses an infatuation for an actress who was too 
magnanimous to live with him. The actress herself is 
reminiscent of one of Mr. Grundy’s stage-heroines, played 
by Mrs. Langtry, and she is responsible for the epigram, 
“ England is the home of linen-washing in public ; it is 
the one industry that remains to us.” 

There is a rather disagreeable episode of a young man 
who uses a consumptive tendency as a means of kindling 
a woman’s heart; and from it one turns with candid 
relief to the pretty idyl of the English lord and the 
millionaire’s delightful daughter. 

Mr. Benson has certainly produced shapelier novels 
than this. It may be urged, too, that his satire is 
rejoicingly obvious, and in this instance sometimes bad- 
tempered. The fact remains, however, that he is interesting 
apart from artistic considerations, his wit being infectious, 
though controlled at irregular intervals by a sincere 
gravity that may bo described as the shadow of Lambeth 
Palace. 


Short Notices. 

General. 

The Hunting Library. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. Vol. H. 
Fox Hunting in the Shires. ' By T. F. Dale, M.A., 
author of “The History of the Belvoir Hunt,” &c. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An excellent combination of the hunting historian and the 
hunting correspondent. Succinct, practical, knowledgeable. 
A book for hunting men written by a hunting man. A 
thorough good index. 


The Advance of our West African Empire. By Captain 
Braithwaite Wallis, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., of the Camer- 
onians, late Acting District Commissioner, Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

A plain, straightforward, workmanlike account of Empire 
extension and of the men who do the pioneer work. A 
mass of interesting and important fact and detail written 
by an expert. Plenty of good stories of big game 
shooting and of native customs and habits. Well 
indexed, well illustrated. Highly recommended. 


Camera Plus Microscope. 

Minute Marvels of Nature, exhibited by Photo-Micro¬ 
graphs taken by the author, J. J. Ward. (Isbister. 
7s. 6d.) 

This readable little book contains nearly two hundred 
micro-photographs (the author forms the word the other 
way) perfectly reproduced and lucidly commented upon. 


It is not one of the foolish Nature Study books which 
leave one knowing more indeed but no truly wiser than 
before. The author is not content with saying “oh!” 
at suitable intervals, but gives us some idea of the wider 
meanings of things as well. 

Essays and Sketches. By Douglas Jerrold. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Admirers of the author of “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures ” will be glad to have this collection of sketches, 
edited by his grandson, and illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
Brock. Collected from various sources. Some of the 
essays were written aB early as the late twenties, and 
others just before the author’s death. Tastefully hound 
and exceptionally well illustrated. 


Chester. By Bertram C. A. Windle. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

An altogether admirable and comprehensive history. For 
those who have not time to digest all Mr. Windle’s facts, 
he has provided an itinerary, so that this book may be 
used as a guide by the visitor to Chester. The numerous 
illustrations are by Mr. Edmund H. New, and add con¬ 
siderably to the charm of the book. 


In Siiakspere’s England. By Mrs. F. S. Boas. (Nisbet. 6s.) 
A series of biographical sketches written in a bright 
and pleasant manner. Opening with a sketch of 
Queen Elizabeth, other chapters are, “ Francis Bacon,” 
“ Sir Walter Raleigh,” “The Armada,” “Spenser” and 
“ Shakspere.” 


Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By Gilbert Watson. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 

It cannot be said that this book throws any new light on 
the life and heart of Japan, or that the author brings any 
special qualification to the task of writing about that 
fascinating country. The writer himself supplies the 
keynote to the book. “It is impossible to take anything 
seriously in Japan ; everything seems made on purpose to 
be laughed at.” The author, as far as we can see, makes 
no attempt to probe to the inside life of Japan, but stands 
afar off, looking with a smile, as at a panorama unrolled 
for his delectation. For the illustrations we have nothing 
but praise. 

Northern Mythology. By Frederick Kauffman. (Dent 
Is. The Temple Primers.) 

An excellent addition to this admirable series. 


a Croesus, b Kindergarten Plays I. and n. (Brimley 
Johnson. Gd. each net.) 

For school and home use these little plays are well 
adapted. 


Reprints. 

The Life of Sir Thomas More. By William Dopey ■ 
(Alexander Moring. Is. 6d. net. “The King’s 
Classics.”) 

Another volume of this excellent library of reprints. It 
contains the life of Sir Thomas More, also his letters to his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, together with her replies. 
Admirably printed and handy in form. 
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Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaocer, from the text of 
Prof. Skeat. Vol. I. (Grant Richards. Is. net. “ The 
World’s Classics.”) 

Tins volume contains “ The Romaunt of the Rose ” and 
minor poems, and can he recommended to the student 
of Chaucer who like3 his Chaucer in handy form. The 
text is Prof. Skeat’s. 


The English Dance of Death, from the Designs of Thomas 
Rowlandson. “ vols. (Methuen. Sis.net. “The Illus¬ 
trated Pocket Library.”) 

These quaint volumes contain no less than 7G coloured 
plates, and, in common with other books included in this 
series, are well produced, and worthy of a place on the 
shelves of the book lover. 


The Life of a Sportsman. By “Nimrod.” (Methuen. 

4s. Od. net. “ The Illustrated Pocket Library.”) 
Another addition to this library of plain and coloured 
books. The coloured plates representing “ the nearly 
unalloyed plpasures of a country life” are both amusing 
and useful as records of country pursuits sixty years ago. 


Fiction. 

The Silver Bullet. By Fergus Hume. (Long. 6s.) 

The story of a murder, the perpetrator of which is not 
unmasked until the end of the book. Thero is a strange 
will, a secret cypher, many misunderstandings, and a love 
interest. Of its kind it is eminently readable. 


The Lntrigof.rs’ Way. By John Bloundello-Burton. (Tho 
Religious Tract Society. 3s. Od.) 

Tms story was originally published as a serial in the 
“Leisure Hour” under the title of “The Intriguers.” 
The title is well chosen, for the book is a web of entangle¬ 
ments and cross purposes. Tho action of tho story takes 
place at the beginning of the reign of George I. 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Wright (Rov. T. H.), The Finder of God.(Melrose) net 3 6 

McFadycu (John Edgar), Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 6 '0 

Smith (Henry Preserved), Old Testament History.(T. and T. ('lark) 12/0 

Do Uenesse (Count Camille), Jesus Christ: His Apostles aud Disciples in the 

Twentieth Century...(Watts) 0/6 

The Compi?sts of the Bible.(The Bible House) 

Arnold-Korster (Frances), Things Lovely and True .(S.P.C.K.) 2/0 

Bodingtou (Rev. Charles), The Light of Grace •.( * ) 16 

„ Note-* on Prayer.( „ ) 1'6 

Ferrar (William Johu), Why Should I not Be a Parson .( „ ) l/o 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRB8. 

Watson (William), For England : Poems.(Lane) net 2 6 

Hayward (K. JL), The Critics of Ilerbartianism.(Sonnensohein) 4/0 

Dick (James The Songs of Robert Burns. A Study in Toue-roetry 

(Frowde)net 11/0 

The Yellow Rose Anthology. (Grant) net «».(* 

Tho White Rose Anthology.( „ ) net 0 0 

The Red Rose Anthology.( „ ) net 0/0 

Itea-le (Compton), Vera Effigies aud other Stories in Verse.(Stock) 7/6 

Fairlie (M. W.), Heard in Passing.(Oliphout) 

Harrison (Jonn Smith), Platonism in English Poetry 

A (Columbia University Trow) jt’2.00 

Aero* (Rem'*), L'Amo Esaentiellc.(Maison dee Poetes) 

Drinkwater (J.), 1’ncins.(Cambridge) 

Stevensjn (John), Pat M’Carty, Farmer of Antrim .(Arnold) net 6/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Morlcv (John). Life of Gladstone. 3 vol*...(Macmillan) net 42/0 

Taylor (Ida A.), The Life of Lor l Elwari Fitzgerald, 17CJ-17DS 

(Hutchinson) net 1G'0 

Waller (A. R), Selected an 1 Arranged by, Gossip from Paris during the 
Second Empire (Correspondence 1601-ltjO‘J) of Anthony B. North Peat 

(Kogan Paul) net 7/6 

Ashton (John), GjsJtp in the First Deoalo of Victoria’s R?ign 

(Hurst and Blackett) not 7 6 

Foor.l (John), The Life and Public ^ervi^es of Sinnn Sterne.(Maon ilUn) « «) 

Boas (Mrs. Frederick), In Shaktspur-’s England.(Nisb?t> C n 

Dj Blowit/. (Henri Stuplun), My Memoirs.(Arnold) net 15,0 

Poiiiiell-Kltnhir-'t (Cops. E.), The BeHof the Fun ........(Ou-itto and Win lu*) 16-0 

Hutton (It?v. Willi im Hold.m). The E igli*l» (•liurch. Vol. VI....(Macmillan) 7.6 

Annitage (Ell i S.i. An Introliuti m to English Aur.i |uitiis.( Deal met U 

Uiin-s (1’ho late France Robert) and Sjgtjn (Charlci W.), Lit'.* of Humphrey 

("I 'thiui. 2 vol4.(Chefham S ) 

Phillips <W. Alison). George Canning.(Mothu.'u) 3'6 

Pig >u ( Fraud*), Oils a*nl Ei U.(Arnold) 16.0 

.Tcnks (Elwirl), Parliamentary Kn.fl »*i l. ( ‘Sviryof t’n Nations”) (Unwin) •'» 0 

Scott (Frank Jessun), P irtrai til re ^ of Julius Cosir.(Loiigtn ms) 21'0 

Browne (lit. Rev. G. F.), St. Aldhelm : His Life and Times.(S.P.C.K.) 6,0 

Cadringt in ( Thomas), Eirly Britai i: Unu m U>i Is in Britain.( „ ) «*.'J 


TRAVEL AND TYPOGRAPHY. 

M-*ikin (Annette M. TV), In R noun T ir'test m.(Allen) not 7/6 

Tripp (G. il nvir 1), Briutiful ILskr.i..(I'.jn-jD) n *t l/o 


ART. 

The Littb Miliary of II ipnner. .net 2 0 


Emmy Lou. By Geo. Madden Martin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

Those who first made tho acquaintance of little Emmy 
Lou in tho pages of an American magazine will be 
delighted to have her in book form, a charming friend 
always at hand. “ Emmy Lou ” is not intended as a book 
for children, hut is meant for that corner of our book¬ 
shelves where we keep those few almost perfect books of 
child studies. Emmy Lou is au American child, sweet 
tempered and unaffected, not too grown up, and not too 
childish. The charm of tho hook is something too delicate 
to be conveyed on paper : yet quite unforgettable. The 
illustrations are worthy of “ Emmy Lou ” : wo can say 
no more. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


llDath (William), Same Iltamsuts Ti.var 1; t’l? At-vi’-;iml of Kn< 

B'lii’f... 

Gift, The Faith of Seicusc aud the Sjiea.-o o; Faith.. . 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Finn (S. W.), Junior Algebra Examination Pape-a. .. 

B.'.ird (W. S.), Junior Gen ial luforin ition F.x iminitiou Pap.’rs.. 

K i'.ifTiii’.'iu ( Friedrich). Northern Mythology. 

P.*a«o ( M irgiret).Stories from the Latin 1’o.jts.(Ilora 

Thomson ( Let.tics). Little English P<>emt.( 

Partington i Violet), R<*eit itiom et Po*sh*s . ( „ ) 2 0 

Ciay (IL'itriee). Tin? Adventure-* of D iki Hu >n ot Bordeaux ’ „ ) 16 

llfxl.moii (Geraldine;, The Lite of the State .( „ ) 2.6 

Thomson (G. L.), A First Book in English Literature. 2 vols. 

(Horace Marshall) each 2 0 
Speight (E. E.), The Romance Roalers: Children of Odin.... ( Horae* Marshall) 1,0 
Fraser (N. L.), Edited by, Selections from Froissart’s Chronicles 

(Horace Marshall) 2 0 

Thomson (C. L.), Stories from Chauc'r.( ., ) 2/•» 

Boole (M. E.), Lectures on the Lagic of Arithmetic.(Clarendon Pres*) 2.0 


r*eial Part. 


(Turnbull) 

C/0 

i-.vledge and 


(Stoek) n.*t 

5 0 

.( „ ) net 

2,0 

.(Methuen) 

1 0 

..( „ ) 

1,0 

.(l)?nn net 

1-0 

•? Marshall) 

1 0 

.. ) 

DC 


( a ) The Corsican Brothees and Otto the Archer, ( b ) Georges, 
(<■) Amaury. By Alexandre Dumas. (Methuen. 04. each.) 

The last of the above is translated for the first time. 
Messrs. Methuen’s enterprise makes a bold bid for success, 
with which we hope it will meet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dawrou (W. J.), Tho Quest of the Simple Life.(TTodder and Stoughton) C 0 

England Day by Day, by the Authors of ’* Wislom While You Wait ” 

(dothuen) net 1/0 

Cox (Harold), Mr. Balfour's Pintplilet. A Reply.(Umviii) net 1 d 

Nieoll (S. A.), How t> Bring up Boys.(Religious Tract Society) 1 0 

Murray (Dr. James A.), Edited by, A New Engli-di Dictionary, Lock (V. ) — 

Lyyu.. .( Frowde) 5/0 

PntteVm (S. Ionise), Pmsy Ah-ow. The Autobiography of a Cat....(Melrose) 2/6 

Beardsley (Aubrey), Under the Hill.(Lane) net 7/4 

Winston < Annie Mteger), Memoirs of a Child.(Longmans) net 2 6 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Toi-Table Talk.(Hutchinson) 2/6 

[tbntinucd onpaijc 400 .] 
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The Lost Whistler. 


Whistler’s lost masterpiece still remains among the 
mysteries. The artist frequently spoke of this particular 
work as one which should add very greatly to his reputa¬ 
tion and those of his intimates who had seen the picture 
in the making were of one mind as to its value. Yet 
its disappearance seems complete and those who hoped for 
its discovery in the general overhauling of Mr. Whistler’s 
effects, consequent upon his death, have nearly resigned 
themselves to its loss. 

The origin of the painting and the peculiar circumstances 
of its disappearance were characteristic of the artist. Some 
years ago, at a time when Mr. Whistler was suffering great 
mental strain, it became customary for some of his intimate 
friends to visit him as frequently as possible, with the 
idea of keeping him interested and cheerful. Among 
these friends was Mr. Robert Barr, who saw the artist 
almost daily and who sat as model as frequently and 
as patiently as his own busy life would allow. Happening 
one day to find it convenient and knowing how pleased 
Mr. Whistler would he, Mr. Barr took with him to the 
studio his daughter, Miss Laura Barr, then quite a child. 
The two had been great friends during Mr. Whistler’s 
visits to Mr. Barr’s home, and the latter soon had the 
double pleasure of knowing that he had happened to 
bring his daughter to the studio at the right moment to 
add a new and very real interest to his friend’s life, 
while at the same time freeing himself from the somewhat 
trying duty of constantly sitting to be studied and 
sketched. 

Mr. Whistler expressed a desire to paint a portrait 
of Miss Barr; consent was easily secured, and for the 
next few months the dainty child with the wonderful 
hair was almost daily in the studio. Sometimes it 
happened that the artist was in no mood to work, and it 
became the custom for the two to take long rambles 
together, stopping, maybe, at some little dairy for a glass 
of milk or looking in at shop windows; so passing the 
long hours which just then dragged very wearily for the 
artist. Still, the picture progressed and with it the 
enthusiasm of the painter, who gradually came to regard 
it with peculiar affection. 

Then came a summons for the artist to go to Paris. 
After some hesitation he declared that he would not go 
without his precious picture, which was accordingly pre¬ 
pared for shipment. From the time of this journey no 
trace of the canvas has been discovered. 

A wealthy American, a common friend of Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Barr, had for some time been most anxious 
to purchase the portrait, but the painter had no recollec¬ 
tion of when or where he had seen the work since his 
arrival in Paris. Artist and would-be owner visited 
Paris together and made every inquiry within their power, 
but without success. The death of Mr. Whistler’s wife at 
alxmt this time made it seem indelicate to worry him 
about other matters, and the search was abandoned. So 
the matter stands, but as it is difficult to believe that the 
canvas could have been destroyed, there is always the 
probability that some fortunate person may discover and 
bring from its hiding-place a portrait that should possess 
more than ordinary interest for all lovers of Mr. Whistler’s 
work. 

Mr. Whistler's forgetfulness and utter lack of business 
instinct are well illustrated in a story of his bank balance. 
Being hard pressed for a debt and having finally been 
notified that he would be sued unless a cheque for the 
amount was sent by return of post, he mentioned the 
matter to one of his friends, who lived very near him. 


Explaining that ho had a few pounds in the bank, the 
exact sum unknown, he requested his friend to stop 
at the bank on the way to business, to ascertain what 
was required to make his account good for a cheque of 
slightly over £14, and to deposit that amount for him, as a 
loan. The friend was quite willing, and in due time stood 
at the cashier’s desk of Mr. Whistler’s bank asking for the 
amount of that gentleman’s balance, explaining his errand. 
The cashier was interested; went to the big book of 
balances, turned over a few pages, wrote down some 
figures and in a moment placed them before the astonished 
friend. Mr. Whistler’s balance wa3 more than £0,0Jt). 
Mr. Whistler was delighted, but found it difficult to 
remember when he had deposited so much money or 
where he had got it. 

The simplicity shown in this transaction accounts for 
the same quality in other instances, where its timely use 
sometimes saved the situation. This is instanced in the 
tale of an American gentleman, long resident in Venice. 
He was a friend of the artist and well known to an artistic 
and literary colony of English-speaking men who at 
certain periods made the South their home. At the 
close of the case of Whistler against Ruskin, the former, 
finding himself very much in need of rest and recreation, 
decided to make a Southern trip. When he arrived 
in Venice his American friend thought to cheer him 
by giving a little dinner in his honour, to which 
were bidden several friends of the artist, principally 
Americans and some few Italians. During the meal 
there arose a discussion which left an opening for 
Mr. Whistler to use upon his host one of those keen, 
incisive verbal thrusts peculiar to him, which left wounds 
extremely difficult to heal. The whole company was 
startled, but the host merely smiled, seeming to notice 
only the brilliancy of the attack. Presently, however, the 
dinner came to an end and the foreign guests took their 
leave. Then the host turned upon Mr. Whistler, and, in a 
voice trembling with surpressed anger, said :— 

“ Jimmie, do you know that you brutally insulted me 
to-night V ” 

“Yes,” replied the artist, thoughtfully. 

“ \\ ell,” continued the host, “ I held my temper while 
there were others than our own countrymen present, but 
do you know what I shall do if ever you speak to me like 
that again ? ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ I’ll grab the nearest water bottle and smash it over 
your head.” 

The rest of the company sat quite still, horror and 
dismay in their hearts, while their angry host glared 
across the table at his antagonist. After a few seconds 
Mr. Whistler said, in a tone of childlike innocence 

“ Then I know what I’ll do. I’ll never say anything 
like that to you again.” 

The tension was relieved in an outburst of laughter, in 
which the ho3t joined, while later he admitted tint 
however much in the right he may have been, Mr. 
Whistler had somehow so disarmed him as to make him 
feel quite in the wrong. 

Personally, as well as artistically, Mr. Whistler was of a 
class all^ by himself. He thought, wrote, painted, and 
lived along original lines. Ilia closest friends each suffered 
at sometime from that caustic wit which could not beheld 
in check, but it is safe to say that in the last analysis, his 
intimates have forgotten small annoyances, retaining only 
the memory of a lovable, brilliant companion and a great 
artist. 
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“A Full Man.” 

It was reading, in Bacon’s phrase, that made a full man, 
but of course one may bo filled in other ways. In his 
latest play Mr. Barrie has raised the question whether we 
of these islands over-eat ourselves. His warning to his 
fellow countrymen may be expressed in the old phrase, 

“ You have a good set of teeth, see that you do not dig 
your grave with them.” To treat a serious subject 
seriously, we may enquire into this general question of the 
bulk of the national food. 

There is first this legitimate criticism of Mr. Barrie, that 
the three leading nations of the world, Britain, the United 
States and Germany, are the greatest eaters. They consume 
more per head than their fellows. Begging the question 
of quality as distinguished from quantity, we may consider 
whether these three peoples are efficient because they eat 
more, or eat more because, being efficient, they have the 
wherewithal. I have no doubt whatever that the former 
is the correct explanation. We are more efficient because, 
amongst other reasons, we are better fed. 

Of course it is only proper to recognise that the higher 
the latitude the greater the amount of food or fuel needed 
to keep the human machine up to the proper temperature. 
The three big eaters amongst the nations must therefore 
necessarily consume more than, let us Bay, the Spaniard, 
but there is a disproportion of which we can discern one 
result in the superior fitness of these peoples. 

So far, then, Mr. Barrie’s case is not supported. The 
next question is the distribution of the total aggregate of 
food amongst different social strata. And this is where 
Mr. Barrie is justified. Whilst Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
Rowntree have shown us that an enormous proportion of 
the poor in two typical cities—London ana York—are 
underfed, and whilst the recent Scottish Commission 
agrees with all other authorities that perhaps some sixty 
per cent, of Board School children are insufficiently fed— 
largely accounting for the degeneration of physique in 
certain classes of the community—whilst this is so, the 
more prosperous classes are liberally fed, and some of them 
assuredly too well. 

You are a healthy, lazy aristocrat, let us say, with a 
hereditary predisposition to gout, and, like nearly all 
gouty men, with good teeth and an excellent digestion. 
Also your cook is an artist. Now it would bo totally out 
of place to describo what consequences over-eating 
will bring upon your stomach—that wonderful and in¬ 
structive organ which most of Mr. Barrie’s critics fight so 
shv of naming. 

But let us put it this way. Assuming that you can 
afford it—monetarily—and that there is enough food for 
everyone—which is only partly true—and that no untoward 
symptoms ensue, why should you not eat as much as you 
please? The answer to this question is only possible if 
wo know what happens to the surplus food in such cases. 
It either causes the accumulation of adipose tissue, which, 
lwyond a certain point, is objectionable in a score of ways, 
or it is oxidised—burnt—and produces heat. This heat, 
l>eing excessive, has to be got rid of, and so have the 
products of combustion, carbonic acid, water, urea and 
so forth. You therefore not only get nothing for your 
trouble, hut you throw upon yourself the strain of super¬ 
fluous digestion and secretion, which are a drain upon your 
nervous energy and which divert your store of force from 
pleasurable or useful outlets to a totally barren and un¬ 
profitable task. This is the smallest of the consequences 
of over-eating. 

The answer to Mr. Barrie’s question is, then, that we of 
these islands do not eat too much, but that a good deal of 
the food goes into the wrong mouths. 

0. W. Saleeby. 
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Serenissimus at the Play. 

“ The theatre of to-morrow ” — so someone christened 
the development of tho Berlin “ Ueberbrettel ” theatres; 
a departure in dramatic art something on the lines of 
the cabarets of Paris, yet quite different in its form of 
originality. 

The idea of the founders was the exposition of simplest 
and most direct art, both in the writing of little plays, in 
their mounting and in their acting; tho creation of an 
intimate relation between the stage and the audience, and 
over all the invisible presence of the spirit of Pierrot. 

Imagine a little theatre (it is called “ The Little 
Theatre ”) in a big drawing-room ; no galleries, no dress 
circle, no pit, just a floor full of stalls, and on the left of 
the audience one stage-box. The decorations are in 
smoky grey and dark red, a few roughly modelled plaster 
grotesques on the walls, a deep brown-red curtain, the 
attendants in grey and silver, and a bank of green shrubs 
in place of an orchestra. There is no music—but then 
there are no “ gods.” A thump on a gong, the lights are 
turned out—another thump and the curtain rises. 

It was an evening—we remember—of little pieces, three 
in all, with entr’actos—acted, not played. 

The first piece is called “ A May Night ”—a Spring 
poem by Felix Schneider. A young student comes in and 
glories in the first starry night of Spring, interviews the' 
old housekeeper, both lament the irregular ways and 
unstudious habits of Student number Two, who presently 
enters through tho window, full of the excitement and glory 
of Spring and the love of woman. His examination is 
on the morrow, and he is unprepared, but he recks little— 
and then again a great deal—for May is in the air, the 
lilac is pushing in at the window—and he has fallen in 
love again. He tries to work, fails—thinks of her—and 
tries again. He is brimful of animal spirits, love, lilac, 
and Spring. 

Then the girl appears at the open window, tempts him 
with lilac blossom and he goes out after her, and—that’s all. 

The lights are turned up, and before the audience can 
recover from the spell of a well-acted little nothing-at-all, 
the theatre porter, who calls cabs at the door, a gorgeous 
liveried individual in grey and silver with a long staff and 
three cornered hat, hurries up the aisle, calls for the 
manager and when he appears between the curtains, says 
audibly: “ His Serene Highness is here—just coming into 
his box.” You are at once transplanted into a little 
Cierman principality with its attendant pomposities. 

Enter into the box a gorgeous little old Serene Highness, 
in Court dress, with a couple of servants and an equerry— 
one Kindermann, a great character: sycophant, courtier, 
diplomat to the finger tips. Kindermann is sent on to 
the stage to see what is going to happen next. 

Meanwhile H.S.H. looks over the house with his 
lorgnette, he espies in a back row a poor unfortunate little 
man writing in a note book. H.S.H. is interested, he 
calls for Kindermann who appears beforo the curtain and 
tells him to interrogate the scribbler. Tho theatre 
attendants bring down this writing person through the 
stalls and he stumbles up in front of the footlights. 
Through Kindermann H.S.H. cross-examines him : “ Who 
is he?” “A poet.”—“Really, most interesting—what 
does he poetize about?” “Oh, odes, sonnets, martial 
lays, patriotic songs—anything that’s wanted.”—“ This is 
really extraordinary; you must get someone to introduce 
him to me ” ; . . and so on for a very laughable ten 

minutes. Then : “ Kindermann, tell them to get on with 
the next piece; I’m getting bored.” 

Lights down again and a “ Family Idyll ” is acted. A 
crude, rough, rather cruel thing, straight from Berlin low 
life. 

After an interval during which Serenissimus solemnly 
leaves his box “ for a cup of tea,” the third little 
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play “ Colleagues,” by Annie Neumann-Hofer. The 
greatest male pianist of the day has married the greatest 
female violinist of the day. There is a concert at night. 
They have a wonderful and omnipotent impressario (a 
great character this). The pianist is sulky, domestic 
squabbles ; first he refuses to play at the concert, then she 
refuses ; the impressario in despair. The pettiness of the 
inside of the musical profession laid bare as with a scalpel. 
A rival Dutch pianist promises to accompany Madame. 
Sudden recovery of Monsieur, general abuse of the impres¬ 
sario, who does not care much because the house is sold 
out. 

H.S.ET. has been sitting quietly in his box all through, 
and at the end calls for Kindermann. He discusses the 
play, which he cannot understand a bit. “ If the artists 
meant to play at the concert after all, why did they not 
say so at first?” “But then there would have been 
no play, Serenissimus.” “ No matter, play something 
else. But are artists always like that, or only married 
artists?” “All, your Serene Highness, it is part of the 
profession.” “ lleally. How curious.” 

Then Serenissimus is invited on to the stage, the actors 
are congratulated genially and courteously; the lady is 
given a jewel and the gentlemen are decorated. Everyone 
is quite happy—including the audience, and the curtain 
falls. 

Hundreds of little plays of this nature have passed over 
the boards of “ The Little Theatre ” during the past three 
years, but only recently has a now dead Grand Duke of 
anecdotal memory been thus satirized under the title of 
“Serenissimus,” a happy and novel idea thoroughly well 
carried out. 

It may not be great, but it is artistic, genial and witty. 
An evening passes like half-an-hour and one comes away 
refreshed and exhilarated by a new experience. F. S. 


In the Magazines. 

Amoxg the articles of literary interest in this month’s 
magazines are : “ The South in American Letters, ” by Prof. 
George Edward Woodberry, “ Harper’s ” ; “ The Humour 
of Uuskin,” by George l’robridge, and “The Battle of the 
Books,” by H.W., “ The Westminster Review ” ; “ Morality 
in zEschylus,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell, “ The Hibbert 
Journal ” ; “ An Ancient Scots Burgh and the Carlyles,” 
by the Rev. J. Burns, and “ La Maison de Victor Hugo,” 
by Tiburce Beaugeard, “The English Illustrated Maga¬ 
zine ” ; “ The Riddle of a Russian Novelist,” by Francis 
Gribble, “ The New Liberal Review ” ; “ Some Early 
Impressions,” by Sir Leslie Stephen, “ The National 
Review' ”; “ The French Peasant Before and After the 
Revolution—II., After,” by Madame Mary Duclaux, “ The 
Contemporary Review ” ; “ Byron and Morals,” by George 
Rebec, and “ Art and Morality,” by James Laing, 
“International Journal of Ethics.” 


Susaxna MEHEDiTn. By M. A. Lloyd. (Ilodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. Gd.) 

This memoir of an earnest philanthropic woman will be 
eagerly welcomed by her many admirers and friends. 
Mrs. Meredith followed in the footsteps of Mrs. Fry, 
practically helping and succouring discharged prisoners 
at a time when there was no one else to do so. She was 
the originator of the Prison Mission. This little volume 
gives an account of her life and work, with extracts 
from her writings. A book that breathes affectionate 
remembrance. 

Two AwriEEL. By Arthur Jose. (Dent.) 

A series of sketches of bush life round and about Sydney, 
many of which have already appeared in the “ Sydney 
Morning Herald.” Written in elaborate journalese. 
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Dramatic Notes. 

Mr. Barbie has piped unto the playgoers and they have 
danced. Wherein lies the charm of the melodies he has 
played to us ? What is the secret of his success ? There 
is nothing sensational or nasty in his plots; he has drawn 
for us no characters which have become “ household ” 
names; he has piped simple melodies to us, his music is 
not full of storm and stress, but simple melodies that 
linger in the memory and cheer the heart, come only at 
the call of genius or of mediocrity in a mood of exhilara¬ 
tion. If Mr. Barrie be not a genius he are curiously like 
one. His chief merits as a writer for the stage are that he 
is not shackled by conventions and that he amuses. His 
stage effects and dialogue are not more brilliant than those 
of some of his contemporaries, but his work is clean, 
fresh and simple. In the “ Admirable Crichton ” Mr. Barrie 
surely made no attempt at real satire and could not have 
hoped that Crichton and his comrades would be accepted 
as flesh and blood ; but then bow infectiously comical the 
incidents with which the play was packed—the entertain¬ 
ment given to the servants in the first act, the return of 
his disgusted fellows in misfortune to Crichton sitting 
alone by the camp fire in Act II., the whole of Act III., 
but, alas! a concluding act weak alike in plan and 
execution. 


What is the secret of Mr. Barrie’s success? Simply 
that he supplies the everlasting demand made by men and 
women for fairy tales. His plays are amusing fairy tales, 
tempered and spoiled here and there by a touch of human 
nature. The last Act of Crichton was human nature, 
real and an error. So is it with “Littlo Mary.” The 
prologue—the little Irish girl of twelve, who mothers c, 
many grown-ups and children, the Earl of Carlton, and 
poor mad Terence Reilly—is a gem and a chapter out of a 
perfect fairy tale. Then in the two following acts Mr. 
Barrie mixes reality and dream and falk between two 
stools. The joke which he played on the first night 
audience, the concealment of who or what is “ Little 
Mary,” lias exploded once and for all, and has shattered 
all chanco of taking seriously what otherwise would be 
pretty ami pathetic. All that lingers in the memory are a 
few smart and amusing lines, an admirable comedy scene 
between Lord Carlton and his son, and a rather over¬ 
drawn caricature of a consulting physician. Mr. Barrie 
has not done himself justice except in the prologue, and 
there no one could desire a line or an incident changed. 

Of the acting there is little to say, for there was little 
to do for any except Mr. Hare and Miss Nina Boucicault. 
The former plays Lord Carlton, a man of forty-five, with 
such exquisite art that he makes the character appear 
to be an easy one to act, but the difference would be 
notable if Mr. Hare were absent. For Miss Boucicault the 
play has provided the opportunity of convincing those who 
may have questioned her powers that she is a thoughtful 
and accomplished artist. Nothing could have been better 
than her playing of twelve-year-old Moira in the prologue, 
though once or twice her tones were a little deep for a 
child. In the following acts she succeeds in the well-nigh 
impossible task of making Moira seem real, but we wish 
Mr. Barrie had made more demands on her comedy powers. 
When will Mies Boucicault play Juliet for us? 

Axd— oh, Mr. Barrie—is it not pathetic that the sweetest 
of names, little Mary, is now a synonym for—corporation? 


“ Dolly Varben ” comes to us from America, where Miss 
Lulu Glaser, a true low comedian and a charming singer, 
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played delightfully in the title role. Wycherley’s name 
lias been taken in vain, for there is none of his wit and 
little of his stage craft in this comic opera, founded upon 
liis “ Country Wife.” The music, to which the somewhat 
inane words are set, shows that the composer, Mr. Julian 
Kdwards, has a distinct gift of melody, and he should 
produce better work when supplied with a better book. 
The performance, on the whole, is distinctly good, and 
Miss Mabello Gilman sings and acts as well as, if not 
letter than, the original exponent of “ Dolly Varden,” 
which is saying much. We miss, however, Miss Ulaser’s 
delightful and infectious laugh. 

Tiie complaint of the great unacted is ever with us, but 
the theatrical manager is too modest a man to raise his 
voice. The only person connected with the drama who 
never grumbles is the successful dramatist, and truly his 
lines are laid in very pleasant places. Ono playwright at 
any rate, I believe, refuses to put pen to paper until he 
has received a cheque for ill,000, and when the play is 
produced he receives a very substantial share of the 
takings. Probably he is right to make hay while the 
sun shines, for even dramatists have their day, but 
the unfortunate manager, if the piece should not hit the 
public taste, stands to lose heavily. 

When will Miss Marion Terry come by her own again ? 
Mr. Frohman could fill a house and his pockets if I 10 
would commission Mr. Barrie or, say, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, to write a play for this delightful actress. It 
is doubtful if there is on the stage at the present moment 
her equal as a refined and distinguished performer, and 
she should not be permitted to hide her light. 

The first-hand study of human nature by writers for 
the stage and by actors is a subject to which too little 
attention is given. If the characters in any play are to 
live, breathe, and have actual existence in the mind’s eye 
of the spectator, they must be drawn by a hand cunning 
not only from practice and knowledge of the stage, but 
from practical and first-hand knowledge of men and 
women. Hence it is difficult to make an historical play 
move us; it is not easy to breathe a soul into historical 
jiersonages whose actions are known to the writer, but of 
whose real character he can have no certain knowledge; 
if their actions be apparently contradictory the writer is 
tempted to trim and fit their characters into sweet 
reasonableness, and the result is dust and dry bones, 
shoddy language, and Wardour Street effects. More than 
a superficial or second-hand knowledge of tho heart of 
man is required of a dramatist would sound the depths of 
soul in tho men and women of the past. 

Of all arts and crafts the actor’s is the most conser" 
vative. Since, say, the days of Garrick little has changed 
in the theatie save various mechanical contrivances, found 
only on a few completely equipped stages, the lighting of 
the stage and the auditorium and the deportment, costumes 
and dialogue of the actors. On acting convention has 
laid a heavy hand. It cannot tend toward good results 
that actors and actresses should present conventional in¬ 
terpretations of the characters they create. There are 
even more cliches on the stage than in literature. Occa¬ 
sionally gossip tells us that an actor has made a first-hand 
study of the symptoms of a disease, the working of a 
poison, or the vagaries of the insane, but it must be taken 
as true that actors, as a rule, do not study human nature 
at first hand, and that their conceptions of the appearance, 
gait, gestures, voice of the characters they play are copies 
of copies, stereotypes of stereotypes, or else evolved out 
of their inner consciousness. There are too many theatrical 


conventions of manner and speech. The inspiration of an 
actor of genius will lead him by right paths to right ends, 
but performers of average gifts can only achieve success 
by holding up the mirror to nature. 

Actors and dramatists are not, however, tho only con¬ 
ventional sinners. The scene painters permit many effects 
to appear on the stage which are unknown to nature. 
Stage lighting, also, is still elementary. Most stage 
managers, too, would be benefited by keeping only one 
eye upon the stage and the other upon the real world. 
An approach, if not more, toward the reproduction upon 
the boards of the natural world and of human men and 
women is the object at which all lovers of the drama 
would do well to aim. 

The International Copyright Bureau already hold the 
English and foreign rights of several plays and operas, 
and have secured agents in New York, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Petersburg, whose duty will bo both to 
obtain the rights of successful foreign productions and to 
place English plays. Mr. J. T. Grein, Mr. Ernest Mayer, 
and Mr. Albert A. Strong form the board of directors, and 
the work of this enterprise will be watched with interest. 

I)r. Karl Mantzius is well equipped as student with 
scholarship and as actor with practical knowledge of the 
stage for writing the “ History of Theatrical Art.” The 
first two volumes of his work, with an introduction by 
Mr. William Archer, are excellent, and I hope when the 
third and concluding volume is published to devote some 
space to this very admirable history. Why are most 
books about the theatre so dull? There are few really 
amusing theatrical biographies, few histories of stage 
affairs that are not dry and dusty. Mr. H. B. Irving has 
a pretty turn for biography, why docs he not write the 
annals of the British Theatre in the nineteenth century ? 
It would be an interesting study in stage and social 
morals and manners. 

The decline and fall of the Lyceum Theatre will give an 
added interest to a work which Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen are publishing at the end of this month. Mr. 
Austin Brereton, under the title “ The Lyceum and Henry 
Irving,” has written a history of the famous theatre in 
which he has been able to include many facts and many 
pictures hitherto unpublished. Tho book will contain 
colour reproductions of Edwin Long’s painting of Sir 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, and of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 

Another edition of Shakespeare and an excellent. 
“The Stage Shakespeare,” published by Messrs. William 
Collins, Sons & Co., edited by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
reprinted from the Globe edition of 1900, is chiefly 
remarkable for its illustrations, which “ claim artistic and 
dramatic effect.” The pictures are reproductions of well- 
known paintings and photographs, and might have been 
made a representative gallery of portraits of English actors 
and actresses. It is a mistake, however, to have attempted 
more than this, and many of the fancy pictures after 
Benjamin West, Maclise and various German artists, 
should be omitted and their places occupied by further 
portraits. To each play a volume is allotted, with intro¬ 
duction and glossary. The series commences with Hamlet, 
to which is prefixed Sir Henry Irving’s sane and convincing 
essay on the Baconian myth. Handy and handsome little 
volumes, but why did editor and publisher insert as title- 
page to each a cheap and common coloured plate, which 
is simply an eyesore ? 
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Mu. Cyril Maude has added literary to his dramatic 
laurels by bis anecdotal history of “ The Haymarket 
Theatre ” (Grant Richards, 12s. Gd. net). The author 
disclaims any intention of writing a serious history, his 
aim being to interest and entertain, an end which he 
certainly achieves, his book being packed with amusing 
anecdotes. The later pages of the volume, those which 
deal with the author’s own experiences, arc naturally 
the most interesting, as they are history at first hand. 
Chapter xvi. is a most amusing piece of writing, surely 
no one but G. 13. 8. could chaff so deliciously Mr. G. 
Bernard 8haw ? It is quite first-rate G. B. S. 01 -? 

Tiie Court Theatre has not been a fortunate house for 
some years past, and Mr. J. 11. Leigh proves himself a 
bold man in proposing to re-open it for a series of Shake¬ 
spearean performances. His enterprise will commence 
probably on the 2Gth of this month with “The Tempest,” 
in which he will himself play Caliban. Sullivan’s 
“ Tempest ” music will be played. 


Sir Henry Irving sails on the 2Gth inst. for New York’ 
where he will appear at the Broadway Thoatre for three 
weeks. 


It is pleasant to hear that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
made a success with two new plays, the one-act piece, “ A 
Dream,” by Lady Bancroft, and “ Undine,” by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney. It is quite time that this accomplished actress 
deserted the class of plays in which she has recently been 
appearing and gave her true admirers a taste of her 
quality in something which will allow her to make use of 
the undoubted gifts she has for “ poetic ” acting. 

Op the production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Ulysses ” 
at the Garden Theatre, New York, the dramatic critic 
of “The Times,” who, I believe, is Mr. John Corbin, 
writes:— 

In putting Homer’s “ Odyssey ” on the stage the purest 
dramatic instinct would have required Mr. Phillips to gather 
and focus his drama upon the single episode of the return of 
Odysseus (whom he calls Ulysses), as Mr. Robert Bridges and 
others havo done. He undertook instead to deploy on the 
stage as many of the vividly picturesque adventures of the 
wily and daring leader as he could sum up in one evening. 
Ho dramatised the Odyssey as other and lesser folk dramatise 
novels. The muse of the poet in verso has been all but 
crushed out by the weight of scenery and costume, and the 
dramatic element has suffered similarly; much skill he 
has indeed shown in developing throughout the single theme 
of his hero’s longing for homo and for Penelope, but the 
weight of the scenery is upon everything. When all is said, 
the merits of “ Ulysses” are those of the spectacle play. 


Hf.rr Hermann Sudermann’s new play, “ Der Sturmgeselle 
Socrates,” was produced at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, 
on Saturday evening last, and from all accounts met with 
a very cool reception. 

Mr. BEF.imomt Tree is busy rehearsing the Japanese play 
which will follow his present production. One of the 
incidents, I understand, is a rebellion against the Mikado. 
Now the Japanese have often rebelled against the Shogun, 
but never in history have they rebelled against the 
Mikado. This point may be worth Mr. Beerbobm Tree’s 
consideration, as many Japanese would regret a play 
being brought out in this country dealing in any way 
inaccurately with their country. There is nothing the 
Japanese are so proud of as their loyalty to their 
Emperor. 


Musical Notes. 

Another season of English Opera—or, to be quite accurate, 
of Opera in English—has come and gone, and once more 
it has been proved conclusively that there is a very large 
public ready to support any enterprise of the kind 
presented to them under satisfactory auspices. In the 
light of these Moody-Manners performances, indeed, the 
old idea that grand opera, at reasonable prices, cannot 
possibly be made to pay in London without the help of 
State aid or municipal doles must be looked on as nothing 
less than a huge unproved assumption. Even if this 
were so once, there would bo good reason in the extra¬ 
ordinary extension of musical culture during recent years 
for thinking it so no longer; and the very spirited 
venture of Messrs. Manners, Rendle, and Forsyth has 
proved beyond dispute that this is indeed the fact. 


It would, indeed, he strange were this not so. The 
rovision of grand opera is certainly a very costly 
usiness, but even so, to assume that such a city as 
London, with its four million inhabitants, can never hope 
to support a single house of permanent opera would be 
deplorable indeed, and after the friendly lead of the 
Moody-Manners people it will be surprising il' steps are 
not speedily set on foot to supply, in the shape of a 
permanent opera house, what has truly been a long felt 
want of musical London. 


The unfortunate results which attended the late 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ill-starred attempt in this direction 
are, of course, always cited when this topic is broached, 
but in reality the failure of that English Opera House, 
which is to-day the Palace Theatre of Varieties, proved 
nothing whatever, for Mr. Carte went to work on radically 
unsound lines. The first condition of success in the case 
of a permanent opera house must be an adequate repertory, 
whereby a change of bill can be offered every night. 


Even in Germany no manager would be mad enough to 
invite his public to attend the same opera evening after 
evening. Yet this was precisely the mistake which 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte committed. Misled, no doubt, by his 
Savoy experiences, I 10 tried to establish permanent opera 
in London on the strength of single works mounted for 
long runs. Under the circumstances, the wonderful thing 
was, not that ho failed in tho end, but that he kept his 
doors open as long as he did. Of course, too, the prices 
charged were far higher than ordinary theatrical rates, and 
in various other ways—by the system of double casts 
which were entailed, for instance—the enterprise was quite 
unreasonably handicapped. Had Mr. Carte been more 
wisely counselled, and had he prepared in advance a 
repertory of even half a dozen standard operas, his venture 
might have been attended with -very different results. 


The prospectus of the Royal Choral Society for the 
forthcoming season is not very interesting. The 
“ Messiah,” “ Elijah,” and “ Israel in Egypt,” one looks for 
of course, but can it really he pretended that such things 
as Coleridge Taylor’s “Atonement,” Sir Hubert Parry’s 
“War and Peace,” and Sir F. Bridge’s “Callirhoe” 
represent the best of the works available for the remaining 
performances of the season ? To put the matter on its 
lowest basis, can a prospectus of this sort really represent 
good business? Is there any consuming desire on the 
part of even the Albert Hall public to hear such works as 
these in preference to others of greater significance and 
worth ? But the Royal Choral Society is really past 
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praying for. More and mor as the years run on it seems 
to shape its course in deliberate disregard of the tastes of 
its more cultivated and intelligent supporters. One need 
only recall by way of proof the single fact that it has not 
yet seen its way to produce, or even to talk of producing, 
Dr. Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” The epoch-making 
character of that work has been universally recognised. 
It is a work cast in the precise form of those to which the 
Royal Choral Society devotes its energies. Yet apparently 
the notion of producing it at the Albert Hall has been 
deliberately rejected by the directors of what is, I suppose, 
the largest and most important choral organisation in the 
country. If it be replied that I)r. Elgar’s work is beyond 
the resources of the Albert Hall choir, that really makes 
the matter worse. For if a body of such pretensions is 
not capable of mastering the difficulties of a work which 
has been produced repeatedly with success by provincial 
choirs—the single performance which the “Dream of 
Gerontius ” lias so far received in London was given with 
the aid of choristers from Staffordshire—then the sooner 
it is disbanded in favour of a more competent and 
musicianly body the better. As to Dr. Elgar’s “Apostles,” 
to the forthcoming production of which all musicians are 
looking forward with such extraordinary interest, the 
ltoyal Choral Society authorities have presumably not yet 
even heard of its existence. 


The transference of the “ Chappell Ballad Concerts ”— 
as they are henceforth to be known—from the St. James’s 
Hall to the Queen’s Hall, of which the famous publishing 
firm are now the lessees, was of course anticipated, though 
it is hardly an alteration which their ejected rivals, Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., can be expected to view with equanimity. 
For years past now stout rivalry has been maintained 
between these two great publishing houses, so that when 
Messrs. Chappell, who had possession already of St. James’s 
Hall, acquired, by a clever “coup,” the lease of Queen’s 
Hall in addition, it was tolerably obvious that Messrs. 
Boosey would have to seek other quarters. To what extent 
they will find Wednesday afternoon concerts at St. James’s 
Hall a satisfactory substitute for the Saturday concerts 
which they have hitherto given in Langham Place remains 
to be determined. To the general public the matter is of 
no great importance, but to the firms concerned the issues 
involved are very considerable, for these particular concerts 
are of course maintained chiefly as a means of advertising 
and popularising their respective publications among the 
amateurs of Suburbia, who supply the majority of their 
customers. 

Perhaps the most obvious moral of the matter would 
seem to be that we require still another concert hall in 
London. Practically speaking, St. James’s Hall and the 
Queen’s Hall are the only two buildings suited for ordinary 
concerts other than those of the recital order (for which 
the Bechstein and Steinway Halls are also available), and 
both of these are now in the possession of one firm. This 
is clearly an unsatisfactory state of affairs from the stand¬ 
point of other concert-goers, and, indirectly, of the general 
public. Some time ago a project was mooted with 
influential backing having for its end the erection of 
a Town Hall for London on the lines of the Neue 
Gewandhaus of Leipsic, which, being administered either 
by the L.C.C. or.by public trustees, should be freely 
available to all comers. At the time, however, nothing 
came of the suggestion, though it is by no means certain 
that something of the sort may not be necessary when 
the threatened conversion of St. James’s Hall into a hotel 
and restaurant actually comes to pass. 


Ax excellent programme devoted entirely to Russian 
music opened last Sunday the eighteenth season of the 


South Place Sunday Popular Concerts — an admirable 
series of entertainments at which, though no actual charge 
for admission is made, the music heard is invariably of the 
highest class and interpreted by artists of the first rank. 
In many respects, indeed, these concerts, though their 
surroundings are so unpretending, must be reckoned 
among the very best of their kind to be heard in London. 
Which being so, it is the more regrettable that those who 
enjoy them do not recognise a little more generously their 
obligation to contribute to the collections by means of 
which the expenses are defrayed. It says little for the 
voluntary principle that the committee should experience 
season after season such difficulty in raising the means to 
pay their way. 


“ The question of incidental music to any serious 
drama has never yet been seriously thrashed out,” writes 
a well known critic, “ by dramatists with a present or a 
future.” This is a somewhat dark saying, seeing that it 
seems to ignore completely the fact that of late years 
theatrical managers have notoriously given more and more 
attention to this very point. Indeed, few plays of any 
note are produced nowadays in London in which music 
could conceivably play any useful part without special 
arrangements being made under this head. One might 
fill a column with a list of the composers who have been 
commissioned during the last few years to provide inci¬ 
dental music for such plays—though I should assuredly 
hesitate to say that such music when composed has 
invariably received from its chattering auditors the 
amount of attention which it merited. One of the most 
notable of recent instances was the music which Mascagni 
was commissioned to provide for “The Eternal City,” in 
respect of which Mr. Tree was alleged to have paid tho 
handsome fee of £1,000. 


Mr. John Burns, whose feats as a pedestrian during tho 
recent manoeuvres, when he accompanied Tommy Atkins 
on the march, have been widely reported, has a rival 
in M. E. Jaques-Dalcroze, a well-known Franco-Swiss 
musician, who recently obtained permission to march with 
the Swiss troops in a similar manner, though with a 
different object. M. Daleroze’s notion was, it seems, to 
find musical inspiration in the life and the songs of tho 
soldiers, and his procedure suggests quite a new field of 
activity for composers of progressive tendencies. Thus 
we may expect to learn of Richard Strauss working his 
passage to America to find material for a symphony of tho 
sea whose realistic effects shall surpass anything previously 
attempted. Sir A. C. Mackenzie one may hear of, perhaps, 
as a candidate for a Scotch constituency at the approaching 
elections, his experiences in which capacity would serve 
him in good stead as inspiration for an “ Electioneering 
Suite ”; while Dr. Elgar, whose fancy for kite flying is 
well known, will doubtless embrace an early opportunity 
of scaling the Heavens in Mr. Stanley Spencer’s airship 
on a similar quest of new emotions and fresh musical 
material. 


Some amusing stories are told of the late Herr Zumpe, 
of Munich. It appears that he was a spiritualist, and 
believed that the ghosts of dead composers inspired his 
conducting of their works. This was casting a serious 
responsibility on the spirits of the departed. For though 
he was held in high esteem at Munich as a painstaking 
orchestral chief, Herr Zumpe’s methods were hardly of a 
sort to suggest plenary inspiration of the nature indicated. 
But Herr Zumpe was by no means the first musician to 
suppose himself thus favoured. Not many years ago an 
English lady composer, produced whole symphonies which 
she asserted had been directly inspired from another 
world by the author of the “ Eroica,” and one of these 
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works was actually submitted to the judgment of the 

C ’ die. In the result, however, the said public acquitted 
thoven’s shade of any responsibility in the matter, 
and resolutely declined to allow the lady to divest herself 
of such distinction as rightly belonged to her as the 
“ onlie begetter ” of the work. Rubinstein was another 
who amused his friends with similar fancies. 


Since her last appearance in England Miss Marie Hall 
has been studying afresh with her far-famed master Prof. 
Sevcik, who also numbers among his English speaking 
pupils at the present time Miss Leonora Jackson and Miss 
Sarah Fennings. Sevcik is adored by his pupils. Though 
not at all strict or hard in his manner, he has the capacity 
of inspiring all to do their very utmost. It is not the least 
of his merits as a teacher that he allows full play to the 
individuality of his pupils, while the wonderful character 
of his technical training, and the masterly exercises which 
he has written to this end, develop to the uttermost their 
executive powers. In person Sevcik is a man of medium 
height with a very bronzed countenance partially covered 
by a short beard, while dark green glasses conceal the 
fact that he has lost one of his eyes. During the summer 
he has been staying with a few of his most gifted pupils, 
including those above named, Miss Marie Hall and Miss 
Wieniawski (daughter of the composer), among others, at 
Prachatitz in Bohemia. 


Is our latter-day church music what it should be? 
With one or two exceptions—St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, and St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
occur readily to the mind in this connection—few would 
be disposed, I fancy, to answer such a question in the 
affirmative. Who has not been disappointed, for instance, 
with the prevailing state of things at Westminster Abbey 
in this regard ? No doubt the present authorities are not 
wholly to blame, since through the very bad bargain 
arrived at some years ago by Dean Stanley (who was no 
sort of match as a business man against Dean Gregory) 
the Abbey has never enjoyed the advantages possessed by 
St. Paul’s in this respect. But all the same, it is hard to 
believe that, even under the existing conditions, the Abbey 
music might not be considerably better than it is, even if 
it cannot hope to attain the standard of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral whose choir was long ago pronounced by such 
an unbiased authority as Gounod to be the finest of its 
kind in Europe. 


I am sorry to hear poor accounts of the health of Grieg, 
who, despite all the care of his devoted wife, continues to 
cause considerable anxiety to his innumerable friends. 
The famous composer has now left his summer retreat 
near Bergen for Christiania, where he will spend the 
winter, but for some months past he has been able to do 
hardly any serious work. It is several years now since 
Grieg last visited England, where he has always proved 
a splendid “ draw,” though every summer he has hoped 
to come — if only for the purpose of producing the 
pianoforte concerto which he was long ago commissioned 
to write for the Philharmonic Society. Perhaps next year 
the fates may be more kind to him in this regard, in 
which event music lovers all the world over will rejoice. 
For Grieg, though his years are only sixty, must be 
reckoned in these days one of the Grand Old Men of 
contemporary music, and as such enjoys universal ad¬ 
miration and esteem, even in those quarters whose artistic 
sympathies have little in common with his own. 


Another musical favourite on the sick list just now with 
a sprained ankle is Miss Ada Crossley, though no one 
acquainted with that delightful woman and accomplished 
artist will have been surprised to learn that she pluckily 
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refused to disappoint her admirers on this account. Miss 
Crossley has naturally had a reception of the most 
enthusiastic character from her warm-hearted compatriots 
at the Antipodes. 


With Miss Marie Hall’s concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
M. de Pachmann’s at the Crystal Palace, and that of 
Mr. Vert at St. James’s Hall, the winter musical season 
got itself fairly started last Saturday, and by all the 
tokens it seems likely to prove rather exceptionally full 
and interesting. The “Pops,” the “ Broadwoods,’ the 
“ Richters,” the “ Ballads,” and the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concerts among others of the serial order, will 
all invite attention as before, while individual performers 
of eminence and renown promise to be not less numerous 
than in former seasons. I note with particular pleasure 
that Frau Strauss do Ahna, among many other vocalists, 
is to give a special recital of songs by her distinguished 
husband, while the orchestral concert in connection with 
the Berlioz Centenary, which the latter is to direct, will 
be another event of the first importance. One of the 
Richter concerts, I notice, is also to be devoted exclusively 
to the works of the great French master, two of the others 
being dedicated in a similar manner to Brahms and 
Wagner respectively. 


Art Notes. 

Now that London is being to such an extent rebuilt, it 
is pleasant to hear that the King is taking a personal 
interest in the style and construction of buildings going 
up on such Crown lands as lie within the district of the 
royal palaces. It is said that in a recent case, where a 
Crown lease had fallen in, and where a fine new building 
was to be erected, His Majesty asked for the plans from 
the Board of Works, and kept them long enough to make 
some rather important suggestions, greatly to the artistic 
betterment of this particular building as well as of the 
street, which runs near St. James’s Palace. It might 
happen sometime to be somewhat annoying to persons 
wishing to rush through a building scheme, if it trans¬ 
pired that the King was slow in taking up the matter 
and so delayed the work, but it is certainly a cause 
for congratulation on the part of the public, and cannot 
fail to have a good influence on other work of similar 
character. 


Of all the books on Whistler now in course of pre¬ 
paration, the one awaited with the keenest interest will be 
that of Mrs. Pennell, to be published by Mr. Ileinemann. 
For this work Mrs. Pennell had instructions from the 
artist himself, and, knowing his “ Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” one wonders just how long the publication 
will be delayed out of consideration for the sensibilities 
of Mr. Whistler’s contemporaries. That he lias not 
spared the rod is a foregone conclusion. Still, the 
great majority of readers will enjoy just this particular 
feature, while those who cannot really enjoy it may at 
least have the satisfaction of having helped to furnish 
amusement to a very large audience. 


Mr. Heinemann’s book on Sargent is expected early next 
month. It will be fully illustrated, and may possibly 
arouse some controversy among those critics who have not 
set the seal of their approval upon the work of this artist, 
or who do not consider him sufficiently established as yet 
to become the subject of a monograph. 
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Thehe is very little more to be said of Phil May’s work; 
the world knows it well, but it is a delight to find how 
well attended the exhibition of his drawings has been at 
Leicester Gallery, Leicester Square, and how rapidly they 
are being sold. 


It is also a happy chance that in the next room is a 
large collection of the work of Rowlandson. The contrast 
shows Phil May’s productions to the greatest possible advan¬ 
tage. One should first see the Rowlandson work, with all its 
hardness, its coarseness, its brutally unsympathetic tone ; 
and then one should turn to Phil May. Not a brutal 
touch, not a low thought, not a mean suggestion to mar 
its fine, clean, strong humour, the humour of the greatest 
of all caricaturists, past and present. 


It is undoubtedly the last opportunity of the public to 
see so representative a collection of Phil May’s drawings, 
and to those who go I shall permit myself to suggest that 
as one enters the room and turns to the right, there hangs, 
rather low down on the wall, a black and white sketch of 
Mr. Chamberlain. “Joe” is printed across the face. It 
is just a tiny bit, but look at it. 

The colour work is not quite familiar to the general run 
of May’s admirers, nor is it likely to prove as interesting 
as the well known black and white, but May felt colour, 
and was beginning to understand it, and although this 
was a branch of his art to which he had only compara¬ 
tively recently devoted serious attention, the examples in 
this collection have the Phil May charm of line and 
perfection of draughtsmanship. 


I have been re-reading the arguments of Miss Marie 
Corelli and Mr. Sidney Lee on the Stratford-on-Avon 
controversy, and it seems to me that whichever, if either, 
is right, the one thing certain is that the fight may do 
good. Looking recently at the George W. Childs fountain, 
which does so much to mar the beauty of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, I could not but wish that there had been a 
struggle over the details of this early American gift. All 
honour to Mr. Childs for his intention, which was good, 
but Mr. Childs lived in the United States, in Philadelphia 
to bo exact, where everything may be beautiful but many 
things very modern. What would be perfectly proper in 
Philadelphia might very likely be quite out of place in an 
English country town, and had there been a good wrangle 
over this piece of work it seems likely that the generous 
donor might have emerged just as happy, while Stratford- 
on-Avon might have benefited. Which brings me to my 
point: Why should work be undertaken affecting structure 
or decoration in any building or place of historic value to 
this country before the matter has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in public ? The fiercest light of publicity 
can never injure a good cause, while full and free discussion 
must always disclose defects, and in this case has saved 
the two cottages from destruction. Miss Marie Corelli has 
done a public service. 


There are in England monuments of which every inch is 
precious, not only to the British at home, but to the whole 
English-speaking race. Our kin in distant lands take much 
of their sentiment, their romance, their history, from these 
places. That sentiment, that romance, that history, is 
to-day the strongest bond of sympathy between the people 
of the United States and the people of these islands. It 
is the tie that can never fail as long as these places exist 
for them to read of, to dream of, to visit. The most 
ordinary American children read of them in school; those 
unable to travel decorate their homes, far more frequently 
than is done here, with prints of English historic 
places. Every piece of vandalism or unfaithful restoration 


is dulv chronicled in hundreds of American newspapers, 
and the matter is treated as something pertaining to 
American life. This is true in no less a degree of the 
colonies. 

The whole question, then, is of the greatest importance. 
Why should there be left, at any time, to any one small 
board of trustees, or to any committee, power to act before 
the public has had its say ? The trustees are earnest and 
unselfish; 60 are the committees, and they are necessary, 
but their decisions should never become final until after 
the question at issue has been thoroughly discussed in 
public. 


Many will reply that the British public is not artistic, 
that it is indifferent, uneducated. This is not true. The 
British public reads. The British publisher finds ready 
market for serious books on art and architecture. Hardly 
a week passes that does not add to the list of printed 
works on these subjects. One wonders how they can bo 
produced and sold at the prices asked, and the inference 
to be drawn is that they sell in quantities sufficient to 
cheapen the average cost of printing and binding. 


Mr. Walter Rye, of St. Leonard’s Priory, Norwich, is 
starting a vigorous campaign against alloged vandalism 
on the part of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, in that 
they are allowing the demolition of an ancient flint wall 
which fronts Bishopsgate Street, Norwich, enclosing 
the Lower Precinct. Mr. Rye has issued an illustrated 
pamphlet showing the red brick villas which take the 
place of the old landmark, and states that the total of 
added revenue to the Dean and Chapter is only £7 10s. 
per annum. A footnote calls attention to the fact that 
the Dean of Norwich is one of the vice-presidents of the 
local archaeological society. 


Scribner’s Magazine contains in its October number 
eight delightful three-colour illustrations by Mr. A. B. 
Frost, examples of whose work may be seen in many 
London print shopB. These eight full-page pictures are 
grouped under the one heading, “ The Day’s Shooting,” 
and represent the going out and coming home of the man 
with shot gun and dog, with various incidents of a 
day’s 8port in the woods. Mr. Frost, although one of the 
most successful of American artists, has always worked 
under the great disadvantage of being colour blind, so 
that his ambition to paint has been held in check. Those 
of his illustrations which have been coloured are said 
to have been finished by capable assistants, although, to 
quote one of his admirers, “no mere surface of colour 
work could be good enough nor bad enough to in any way 
detract from the personality of a Frost drawing.” In this 
case the colour scheme seems good enough to have been 
the work of the artist himself, if that were possible with 
him, and the printing leaves nothing to be desired in 
monthly magazine work. This latter, I suspect, was 
done in France, as the Americans do not hesitate to send 
any distance for what they want for their periodical 
illustrations, and there is that about this particular pro¬ 
duction which does not seem American. Mr. Frost is 
said to receive as much as £100 each for his magazine 
illustrations, which would mean, if editors indulged in 
much work of that quality, that our American friends 
must be able to secure double the circulations and 
advertising patronage possible for the higher class 
monthlies of this country. Of course population would 
account for some of this. 

In his new book, “ Under the Hill,” by Aubrey 
Beardsley (7s. fid. net), Mr. John Lano has done some¬ 
thing which will please lovers of the brilliant, erratic 
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artist. Not the least interesting feature of the publication 
is the introduction, signed by Mr. Lane himself. He 
speaks of the work as meeting the case of those admirers 
who “ have expressed a wish to see the literary remains of 
Beardsley,” and he quotes Sir Frederick Leighton as 
saying, after seeing some Beardsley originals, “ Ah ! what 
wonderful line ! What a great artist!” and then sot to voce, 
“ If he only could draw.” And Mr. Lane’s retort was, 
“ Sir Frederick, I am tired of seeing men who can only 
draw." To. which Leighton replied, “ Oh! yes, I know 
what you mean, and you are right, too." 


Speaking of the charges of decadence which were con¬ 
stantly made against Beardsley, Mr. Lane declares that he 
“ merely lashed the follies of his time, the Hogarth of his 
day, and that he had no more sympathy with decadence 
than Hogarth had for the vices he depicted in ‘ The 
Rake’s Progress ’ and ‘ Marriage a la Mode.’ I will go 
farther,” continues Mr. Lane, ‘‘and declare that Beardsley, 
by his grotesque and powerful pictures of several hideous 

S hases of life, dealt a death blow to decadence. Had he 
ved till now, it is quite possible that the Royal Academy 
might have justified its existence by recognising in him 
the greatest exponent of the most vital of the graphic arts, 
namely, black and white.” Then follows some word of 
Beardsley’s very limited correspondence with the Press. 
The letters are included in the book, which is attractively 
bound and the illustrations admirably printed. 


I have before me three books: “ Michael Angelo,” by 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, published by Messrs. Bell, 
at 5s. net; “Hubert and John Van Eyck,” by Francis C. 
Weale, published by the Artists’ Library, at 2s. Gd. net; 
and “ Albrecht Durer,” by L. Jessie Allen, published by 
Messrs. Methuen, at 2s. 6d. net. They are all worth 
owning, if only for the illustrations. With the text, they 
become educational as well as delightful. In a book on 
the brothers Van Eyck is an interesting study in contrast 
between the idealistic, dreamy treatment of the work of 
Hubert, with its evidences of Italian influence, and that of 
John, who lived longer, and left more work ; who was only 
at his best in the materialistic portrayal of a burgomeister or 
his kind, but whose sure, even technique seldom failed. 
“Albrecht Durer,” charmingly bound, by the way, might 
possibly have been brought home to us a little more 
intimately, since his life was filled with incidents of 
unusual human interest, but to the beginner in art studies 
the work has the value of direct narrative and is easy 
to read. The more ambitious volume of Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower is fully up to the standard of Messrs. 
Bell’s series of “ Great Masters,” and is the work of one who 
knows and loves his subject. It is hard to find anything 
new to say of Michael Angelo, but what Mr. Watts has 
said in the preface, with regard to the great Master as a 
sculptor, is as interesting, considering the source, as it is 
surprising. Mr. Watts does not consider that Michael 
Angelo is at his best in sculpture. 


A course of lectures on Greek art is announced to be 
given at London University College by Prof. Ernest A. 
Gardner, M.A. Commencing October 19, at 3 p.m., the 
lectures will continue on Monday afternoons at the same 
hour, with demonstrations at the British Museum on 
Wednesday afternoons. 


The Modern Sketch Club will open its second exhibition 
on October 12, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W. 
Included in the exhibition will be sketches by members 


of the Langham, the London, the Dublin, the Scottish and 
other sketching clubs. 


Mr. Mark: H. Judge, Honorary Secretary to “The 
Further Strand Improvement Committee,” contributes to 
the October number of “ Architectural Review,” an 
article which should have the consideration of everyone 
interested in the improvement of the Metropolis. The 
writer begins by paying a well-deserved compliment to 
the Improvement Committee of the London County 
Council for the friendly spirit in which it has received 
criticisms of its plans. He then goes on, with the aid 
of some well-selected illustrations, to demonstrate the 
advisability of so altering the present scheme for the 
Strand roadway between Norfolk and Surrey Streets, 
as to make a straight line from the new Gaiety 
Theatre to the Law Courts. This would serve the 
triple purpose of giving harmony of line, a splendid 
and unobstructed view of the courts from a considerable 
distance down the Strand, and, by no means least desirable, 
a narrow island extending from the church to the beginning 
of the new Aldwych, near Arundel Street. This island 
could be planted with trees, and Sir Edward J. Poynter 
is quoted as also suggesting its fitness as a future 
site for “one or more of the memorial statues which 
are from time to time voted to prominent citizens.” 
However that may be, the straight line and the view 
are of paramount importance to the whole Strand 
improvement scheme, while the additional expense, 
although large, would be only a small proportion 
of the vast sums to be spent on the entire work. It is a 
thing that must inevitably be done at some period, and 
economy and good taste alike cry for it now. Support is 
needed by Mr. Judge’s committee, and all who are willing 
to sign a memorial to the County Council are invited to 
send in their names to the committee, at 7, Pall Mall. 
The writer states that the project has already secured 
support from the Metropolitan Borough Councils of 
Bermondsey, Hammersmith, Marylebone, Paddington, and 
Wandsworth. 


Another feature of the October “ Architectural Review” 
is a charming colour plate of a scheme for a Georgian 
Hall and Lounge. It is excellent in colour and is very 
well printed. 


The new number of the “Burlington Magazine” is a 
treasure of illustration and printing. From the frontis¬ 
piece, a splendid reproduction of a portrait by Frans 
Hals, now in the collection of Earl Spencer, through 
to the “Notes on Various Works of Art,” one lingers 
tenderly over a succession of fascinating plates. The 
colour plate of a Chineso porcelain dish of the Kang-He 
period, is a triumph of its kind, and but for the fact that 
the “ Burlington ” goes for the most part into houses 
whose owners possess rare originals, would in many 
instances find its way to frames and glass. 


Mr. Bernard Berenson’s article in the same magazine on 
the work of Stcfano Di Giovanni (Sassetta) covers a great 
deal of ground, and although there will be those who will 
disagree with his opinion that in ideality Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration” is very inferior to Sassetta’s “St. 
Francis in Glory,” no one can fail to be interested or to 
appreciate his pleasing treatment of a delightful subject. 
The reproduction of Jean-Honore Fragonard’s great work 
“ Coresus Sacrificing Himself to Save Callirhoe,” is also 
worthy of notice, and an article on the life and paintings 
of Fragonard makes good reading, carrying with it 
something of the atmosphere of his time. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THEOLOGY & RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE. 

The Devotional and Practical Com¬ 
mentary. 

The Devotional and Practical Commentary. 

Edited by W. IloBKu r.-ox nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor ot the “Expositor's Biblp," etc. The 

Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. By 

IteT. ALEXANDER Maclahbn, D.D., D.Lit. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and the Epistle to 
the Theasalonians. By the Rev. Joseph 
Parker, d.d. The 1st and 2nd Epistles 

of Peter. By tho Rot. J. U. Jowett, M.A. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

The Expositor's Greek Testament. Edited 
by W. Hoiikrtsox Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. in. The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. B.V tiio Rev. Dean BERNARD, 
d.d. The Epistle to the Galatians. By 
tho Rev. Frederick Hkndall. m.a. The 
Epistle to tho Ephesians. By the Rev. 
Principal salmond, d.d. The Epistle to 
the Philippines. By the Rev. H. a. a. 
Kennedy, d.So. The Epistle to the 
Colossians. By Frofesior A. S. Peake, M.A. 

Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D. 

Tho Atonement and the Modern Mind. 

2s. txi. 

Rev. Prof. H, B. Swete, D.D. 

Studies in the Teaching of Our Lord, 5a- 

Rev, Arthur Carr, M.A. 

Hors Biblicae : Short Studies iu tho Old and New 
Testament. Cs. 

Rev. Principal T. W. Drury, B.P. 

Confession and Absolution. The Teaching of 
the Church of England as Interpreted and Illus¬ 
trated by the Writings of the Reformers in the 
10tli Century. Os. 

Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. 

City Temple Sermons, fe. 

Rev. Hngh Black, M.A. 

Work. 2 a. Gd. 

Rev. John Watson, M.A., D.D . 

The Homely Virtues. 2a cd. 

Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., D.Lit. 

Last Sheaves. «s. 

Rev. George Matheson, D.D., LL.D . 

The Bepresentative Ken of the Bible. 

Second Series. 6s. 

Rev. Q. Campbell-Morgan, D.D. 

The Criaes of tho Christ. la. w. 

Rev. Q. H. Morrison, M.A. 

Sun-Rise. Addresses from a City Pulpit. 5s. 

The Protestant Dictionary. 

The Protestant Dictionary. Edited by the 
Rev. Chas. NEIL, M.A., and the Rev. C. II. 
H. WRIGHT, D.D., M.A., Ph.D. 15s. net. 


THEOLOGY & RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE — continued. 

\ The Christian Defence Series. 

j 1. Anti-Haeckel. By Profewir Look. Trans- 
1 luted by the Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, Ph.D. Cd. 

j 2. The “Clarion” and Christianity. A 

Modern Anti-Christian Crusade estimated by 
Frank Ballard, B.D., u.gc. Gd. 

Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 

The Crimson Book. 3 s. od. 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

The Lesson of Love. 3s. cd. 

The Face of the Kaster. la 

Rev. L. MaeLean Watt, B.P. 

The Communion Table. 3 s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY AND BELLES 
LETTRES. 

The Literary Lives Series. 

The “LITERARY LIVES” SERIES. A New 
Scries of Illustrated Monographs on Great 
Writers. Edited by W. UoukitTSoN Nicoll. 
3a. Gd. each Volume. 

1- Matthew Arnold. By a. W. E. Russell. 

2. John Bnnyan. By W. Hale White. 

3. Cardinal Newman. By William Barry, 

D.D. 

j 4 . Mrs. Gaskell. By Flora Masson. 

6. Charlotte Bronte. By clement k. 
Shorter. 

j 6. B. H. Hntton. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 

7. Goethe. By Professor Edward Dowdkx, 
D.C.L. 

8. Hazlitt. By Louise Imooen guixey. 

Sir George Douglas, Bart . 

The Life of Xajor-General Wauohope, C.B., 
C.H.G., LL.D. 

A. M. W. Pickering. 

Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina 
Pickering. With Extracts from the 
Journals of her fFathcr, John Spencer 
j Stanhope. Edited by her Son, Sl'KN'CKR 

PICKKKINO. 16s. net. 

James Donglaa. 

Theodore Watts-Dnnton. An Appreciation. 
Gb. net. 

Helen Keller. 

The Story of My Life, illustrated. 7g. cd. 

The “Bookman” Biographies. 

Is. net each Volume. 

Sir Walter Seott. By W. s. Crockett, James 
L. Caw, and J. E. Hodder Williams. Alfred 
Tennyson- By a. K. Chesterton and Dr. 
Richard Garnett, C.B. Bobert Browning. 
By James Douglas and J. E. Dodder 
williams. W. M. Thackeray. By G. K. 
Chesterton and Lewis Melville. 

The Late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

The Life of Hngh Price Hnghes. By his 

Daughter, DOROTHEA KATHERINE PRICE 

Huuhes. 

Archbishop Leighton. 

The Life and Letters of Bohert Leighton, 

Restoration Bishop of Dunblane, and Arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow. By the Rev. DUUALD 
Butler, m.a. 12 & 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

Max Pemberton. 

Dr. Xavier. Illustrated. Cs. 

Joseph Hocking. 

Follow the Gleam. A Tale of the Time of 
Oliver Cromwell. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. 

John Oxenham. 

Barbe of Grand Bayou, illustrated. 6s. 

W. Pett Ridge . 

Up Side Streets. Illustrated. 6s. 

L. T. Meade. 

That Brilliant Peggy, illustrated. Cs. 

Adeline Sergeant. 

Cynthia’s Ideal, cs. 

Amy Le Feuvre. 

Tho Making of a Woman, cs. 

W, J. Dawson. 

The Quest of the Simple Life. c?. 

George Madden Martin. 

Emmy Lon. illustrated. 5s. 

3. B. Kennedy. 

The Wooing of Jndith. Illustrated. 6*. 

Emma Rayner. 

Handicapped among the Free. cs. 

David Lyall. 

The Lights of Home. &>- 

Adele Marie Shaw. 

The Coast of Freedom, cs. 

Charles Pears, of “Punch.” 

Toby and his Little Dog Tan ; or. The Grant 
Detective of Fairy Land. By GILBERT JA.MKS. 
Illustrated by Charles Pears. Ga. 

Amy Le Fenvre. 

Two Tramps, illustrated. !«. 

THE CROWN IMPERIAL 
SERIES. 

The Crown Imperial Series. 

Paper, 6d. net; cloth, la. net; leather, 2a. net. 

DaneBbnry House. By Mrs. Hesrt Wood. 
The People’s Christ and other 8ermons. By 
Charles Haddox Bruno box. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mm. Craik. 
Bohert Bunm and other Essays. By THOMAS 
Carlyle. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Rev. J. 8. Carroll, M.A . 

Exiles of Eternity. An Exposition of Dante’s 
Inferno. 7s. 6d. net. 

Robinson Souttar, M.A., D.C.L. 

A Short History of Ancient Peoples. With 

an Introduction by the Rev. Prof. A. II. 
SAYCK, M.A., D.D. 12s. 

William Cowper. 

The Correspondence of William Cowper. 

In Chronological Order, with Annotations. By 
Thomas Wright. Four Volumes. X 3 3«. net. 

Edited by R. Mudie-Smith. 

The Beligions Life of London, cs. 

John L. Low. 

Concerning Golf. With a Chapter by Harold 
H. Hiltox. 2s. Gd. not. 
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New Books Received. 


[Continued from page 389. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.lvn (KUnor), Thf 1 Damsel and the Sapc.(Duckworth) net 

Rave (Whittcnburv), The Romance and Adventures of the Notorious Colonel 

1 .*.(Hevwood) not 

Upward (Allen)VOn Hi's Majesty’s Service.( Primr..-e Pres-*) 

Williamson ( H. M.). Bits from an Old Book Shop.( VV illiauison) net 

Ciodkin (Edwin Lawrence), Unforeseen Tendencies of Democra'\v 

(Coustahie) net 1 

Averv (Harold). An Armchair Adventure. ( Simpkm> : 

Phil May’s Winter Annual liMH-l'J04.(J hacker) 

McClelland (James), The Fiscal Problem.••••............(Cmun) 

The ..(University of &t. Andrews) 

JUVENILE. 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Children Who Ran Away.(Macmillan) 

Berrey ( R. Power), The King's Guards.(Nisbet) 

The Story of Little Degchie-Hcad.( ?» J 

Old Nursery Rhymes... 

Tang (Antirew),The Crimson Fairy Book.(Longmans) 

Goldie (Mrs. Barre), Seroodles and the Others.(Skcfflnuton) 

Svrett (Netta), Six Fairy Plays for Children.(Lane) net 

Neilson (Harry B.) and Bnring-Uould (SJ, Amazing Adventures.(Skeffington) 

Le Feuvre (Ainv), Two Tramps. .(Hodder and Stoughton) 

Spieltnann (Mrs. M. H.). Littledom Castle and other Tales.(Kontledg ) 

Moore ((’lenient 0.), IMndow’s Night B.fore Cliristmas.iHcinemann) 

Gwennet (W. Gunn), Turvy-Top*y.(Ske fling ton) 

Rountree (Harrv) and Hauicr (S. H.). Quackles Juur. } 

Fenu (G. Manvfile** Fit/, the Filibuster.(S.l .U.k.) 

Harrit-on (Frederick), The New Tutor .. ( »* ) 

Finnemore(Emily Pearson), The Mark of Cain .... ( •• ) 

Cowper (Edith E.), Calder Creek.( « ) 

uxenlmrongh (Helen), Granny’s Brocade.( ». ) 

Mount (Adt-la Frances), Robin, Dear.< » ) 

Mitchell (Elizabeth Hurcourt), Hie Wrecker’s Farm.( „ ) 

Beborts (Jean), The Iavw of Nod.( *• ) 

Mercer (C. A.), The Island of Refuge. ( »• ) 

Ntale (The late Rev. J. M.). Herbeit Thre^ham.( „ ) 

Rad lord (Beatrice), An Old-Fashioned Servant.. ( » ) 

Allen (Phoibo), As the Twig is Bent.( „ ) 

Jshcrwood ( M. E. Bradshaw), A Credit to the Colours.( „ ) 

Allen (Pho be). Bringing Home the May. < „ ) 

O’Shea (M. V.), edited with an Introduction by. Old World Wonder Stories 

(S.P.O.K.) 

Peters (Cliarles). Edited by, The Girl’s Own Reciter (Religions Tract Society) 
llutcbiuiun (Oca. Andrew), Edited !•}•, The Boy's Own lln-itcr 

(Religious Tract Society) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Lucas (E. V.), Edited hr, The Works of Charles nnd Mary Lamb. Vol. III. 

(Methuen) 

Macdonald (William), Edited by, The Works of Charles Lamb. Vol. VIII. 

(Dent; net 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. The Lyrical Ballads 1798-1805 .(Methuen) net 

Jerrold (Walter l, Edited by. The Essays of Douglas Jerrold.(Dent) 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo), Addresses and Ks«ys.(Watts) 

The Poem of .lob. A Version prepared by M. Pritchard.(Kogan Paul) 

Hyne (OntclifTo), Tlie “Paradise” Goal-Boat.(Macmillan) 

Browning (Itobert), Men and Women.(Dent) net 

The Windsor Shakespeare : Kina John... net 

„ „ Pericles.I n ) net 

„ Richard III.( „ ) net 

King Henry VI. I.( „ ) net 

„ King Henry IV. I. ( „ ) net 

Thackeray (W. M.l. Christmas Books. (The Little l.ilimry)-(Methuen) net 

The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of Consolation.( „ ) net 

Melville (Herman), Typee’: Life in the South Seas.(S.P.C.K.) 


DICTION'. 

Eleanor Dayton.” by Nathaniel Stephenson (Lane); “The Ambassadors,” by 
Henry James (Methuen); “Aladdin O’Brien," by Umiverucur Morris (Cassell); 
“ Told in ‘ Tats,’" by Nathaniel Dubbins (Long); -Geoige Savile,” by Charles 
Moray (Long); “The Silver Bullet,” by Fergus Hume (Long); “The Gate of 
Never.” by u. G. Chatterton lining); "The Chasers Luck,” by “Cr. ().” (Long) ; 


Edith Ferguson Black (Religious Tract Society); “ Leonora," by Arnold Bennett 
(Chalto); “The Long Night,” by Stanley We y man (Longmans); “ Pyramids of 
Snow” liv Edith .Metcalfe (Ward, Lock); “The Peculiar History of Mary Ann 
Susan " by Bernard Cecil Blake (Unwin) ; “A Monte Carlo Venture,” by Philip 
Trehernc (Umvfn); “The Masterfolk," by Haldane Maetall (Ueinemann); 
“Journeys End " by Justus Miles Forman (Ward, Look) ; “The Twins of fikir- 
la„.r„ Hall " l.y Emma Brooke (Hurst and Blackett) ; - Up Side Streets," by 


Molly” (Methuen); “The Beryl Stones, by M 
" Goil’s Scholars," by C. F. Marsh (Arnold). 

PERIODICALS. 


Hihbcrt Journal, English Illustrated, Architectural Review, Contemporary, New 
Liberal, National, Reliquary, United Service, Laly's Magazine, Pearson’s, 
Genealogical, Antiquary, Burlington, Scribner’s, County Monthly, International 


Journal of Elhios, Bender. 


The land we live in beautifully 
illustrated by eminent Artists 
and ably described by leading 
Writers of the day. 

Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish 

In Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net, 

THE 

BRITISH ISLES 

Depicted by Pen and Camera, 

WITH A SERIES OF 

MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES, 

REPRODUCED FROM PICTURES BY 

J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., J. AUMONIER, R.I., 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A., J. FULLEYLOVE, R.I., 
ALFRED EAST, A.R.A., A. W. WEEDON, R.I., 

G. E. JOHNSON, R.I., EDWIN HAYES, R.H.A., 
C. W. WYLLIE, HARRY HINE, R.I., 

AND OTHER ARTISTS; 

TOGETHER WITH A PROFUSION OF 

Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken 
for the Work. 

Part 1 ready October 26. 


That all may have an opportunity of seeing actual 
pages of this work, the Publishers have arranged to 
place samples of the text and plates with the leading 
booksellers in the kingdom, who are now booking 
orders for Part I. A prospectus, with specimen 
page, will be sent on application. 


CASSELL & Company, Limited, London; 

Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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The Academy and Literature. 
Correspondence. 


George Cruikshank’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Sib,— It is announced by Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxford 
University Press that he has “ acquired a series of drawings on 
wood made by Cruikshank nearly fifty years ago, to illustrate 
* The Pilgrim's Progress.’ These drawings have never yet been 
published." That Mr. Frowde is about to issue them is excellent 
news, but those who know and love Cruikshank’s work would be 
glad to hear more about them, j It is, perhaps, not impossible to 
identify them. 

I would remind you that George Cruikshank was engaged more 
than once upon “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” In 1810 he had 
designed a vignette for Dean and Munday's duodecimo of Mason’s 
edition. In 1837, Fisher, Son & Co. published an octavo of the 
same book with many plates. In the Crawford Pocock sale this 
book (No. 149) was said to contain “ 25 plates by G. Cruikshank, 
dfcc." As a matter of fact, it contained only one plate by him— 
the exquisite etching of “ Vanity Fair.” This beautiful plate was 
used again, in a second state, in the edition published in 1859-60 
by the London Printing and Publishing Company. 

But in 1827 Cruikshank drew on wood seven illustrations, 
which were cut by “ W.” and “ F.”—Williams, perhaps, but more 
likely White, or may be Wright, and another. Of all of these— 
which I take to be some of the set now in Mr. Frowde’s hands—- 
impressions may be seen in the British Museum. They comprise 
(1) A Headpiece, with vignettes and several subjects ; (2) An 
initial letter A., showing a crucifixion; (3) The Angels rescuing 
Pilgrims; (4) Christian kneeling and listening to the exhortations 
of a venerable man ; (5) Christian kneeling, holding his sword, 
having vanquished Satan, who flies off; ( 6 ) Christian arriving at 
the Gate; and (7) Christian in danger at the edge of a precipice, 
with lightning playing around him. 

Why were these not used at the time ? Captain Douglas, in his 
recent book on Cruikshank's works, testifies that they are “ finely 
executed.” That must be a matter of opinion. It is a curious 
coincidence that in the same year, 1827, George Cruikshank made 
two illustrations to “Paradise Lost” (one an admirable design for 
“He Called so Loud,” Ac., and the other for Sin, Death, and 
Satan) which were equally unused, for the reason, according to 
Reid, that the first block was not cut to his satisfaction. It may 
be added that his “ Midsummer Night's Dream ” drawing, cut by 
Wright at about the same time, was similarly neglected. 

It would be interesting to know if these seven blocks are among 
those in Mr. Frowde’s hands, If, indeed, these they are, they were 
executed not fifty, but seventy-six years ago Their appearance 
will be hailed with delight by every lover of Cruikshank, for the 
master always succeeded in making his sincerity felt, although his 
chic work would hardly be accepted by publishers of the present 
day. It would also be a satisfaction to hear to whom is entrusted 
the task of cutting the other blocks of the series, if they are 
to be cut and not facsimilied by process. The art of the 
wood-cutter has sadly declined in the present day, and although 
there may be many who can cut a block, they are few who can 
impart just that spirit and life which makes the connoisseur 
rejoice when he contemplates the beet examples of Cruikshank’s 
engraved work of the first quarter of the nineteenth century.— 
Yours, Ac., 

21, Cadogan Gardens, S.W., M. H. Spielmann. 

October 5, 1903. 


The Bookseller. 

Sib,—I wonder if the present moment is an opportune one for 
reopening, on a practical basis, the unsettled discussion on the 
position of the bookseller? 

It a ppears to me that bookselling as a business is being wiped 
out. Having arrived at this conclusion, one is led to enquire if it 
is possible to avert, or at least to retard, the extinction of a once 
prosperous occupation. 

I fear that our blind adherence to an obsolete fiscal policy 
cannot possibly be regarded as a cause of the impending disaster. 
Nor can anyone to whom the statistics of the publishing trade for 
the past year or two are available, affirm that the decline of the 
bookseller is due to the same cause as brought about the closing 
of so many cotton mills a few months ago, namely, the lack of 
material on which to work. Personally, I do not believe—though 
I know there are many writers who do—that the same natural law 
as brought about the extinction of the dodo is at work for the 
annihilation of the bookseller. Naturalists assure us that as soon 


as the dodo lost the use of its wings, it, metaphorically, signed its 
own death warrant—with the last quill that remained to it; so the 
bookseller, failing to combat the tendencies to atrophy, has no 
option but to submit to the working of a natural law, which is as 
inexorable in its operations in regard to trade as in ornithology. 

It has occurred to me that if some of your readers were to 
bring their ingenuity to bear upon the problem of preserving an 
interesting species, the day might yet be distant when people 
would be forced to look to their drapers for their literature. 

A good deal has been done for authors within the past twenty 
years, and the publishers have done a good deal for themselves; is 
it to be left to Providence to look after the booksellers ? 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to suggest a proxy 
for Providence.—Yours, Ac., 

F. Frankfort Moobe. 


Present Day Fiction. 

Sib, —I want to know why it is that English publishers—always 
a timid race—shy nowadays at what is called, in writers' jargon, 
“ strength.” I don’t mean gloating and promiscuous excursions 
into the filthy, nor do I mean the dissection of matters that are 
best left to the operating student of a hospital. I mean the 
sincere and honest treatment of subjects that may enter into the 
e%-eryday life of interesting people, good, bad, and indifferent, 
possibly much against their will. 

For no apparent reason, so far as I can see, one may, nowadays, 
only write of top-boots and patches, or of detectives and burglars, 
or of foreign countesses and fictitious countries, or of millionaires 
and ladies of would-be easy virtue, or of seafaring men and 
Wapping Old Stairs, or, finally, of orphans who, for three hundred 
and sixty-five pages, struggle to hide the fact that they are earls 
“ in their own right ’’ from sentimental schoolgirls and prematurely 
old women, who knew it from the first. 

Are we as a nation really become so prudish as to require 
publishers to swaddle the legs of our pianos in art muslins, and 
drees up our statues in “reach-me-downs”? Is it possible that 
our publishers believe in the truism that to the pure all things are 
indecent ? 

Whatever may be the reason for the present old-maidish fear 
affecting publishers, there can be no doubt but that the fiction of 
the last two years and of the moment is pretty poor stuff. Authors 
are afraid to write of things as they are, and are obliged to hedge. 
This is the reason why publishers are complaining of bad seasons. 
The reading public, like the playgoing public, will have reality. 
It cannot get it in the novel and so it flies to the daily paper! 
What is the meaning of the extraordinary idea that sits so stolidly 
in the backs of publishers’ heads ?—Yours, Ac., 

Cosmo Hamilton. 


A National Trust for Stratford. 

Sib,—M r. Sidney Lee’s important announcement that an inquiry 
will shortly be instituted into the authenticity of what are called 
the “ Shakespeare relics ” at Stratford has not only excited the 
widest interest but some natural apprehension. The necessity for 
such an enquiry had been realised by few. The many visitors to 
the poet’s birthplace implicitly believed, and had the right to 
expect, that the genuineness of the relics exhibited could be 
guaranteed. Since I first called attention in the Press to the 
doubtful character of some of the most conspicuous relics, and to 
the absolutely spurious character of others, the following admissions 
have been publicly made:— 

(а) “Not one piece of furniture in the Henley Street house is 

known to have been there in Shakespeare’s time.” 

(б) “Shakespeare’s Desk” from the Grammar School is only 

classed as his “ by old tradition,” and “ is almost certainly 
of later date.” 

(c) “ There is no evidence that the ‘ Shakespeare Flagon,’ the 

1 Shakespeare Chairs,’ or the ‘ Anne Hathaway Trinket 
Case,’ ever belonged to the poet or his wife.” 

(d) “ Only the Droeshout engraving and the bust in Trinity 

Church have unassailable histories.” 

(e) “ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage has nothing but tradition to 

support it; and we do not know that Shakespeare was 
ever in the place. . . . The furniture was not in the 
Cottage in Shakespeare’s time, and no Anne Hathaway 
of Shottery is traced.” 
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(/) “ The shovel-board in New Place lias no proved connection 
with Shakespeare.” 

( g) “ ‘ Shakespeare’s Font' at the Church may not have been the 
one at which lie was christened.” 

I could, and probably shall, greatly extend this list, but for the 
present I am satisfied with these voluntary admissions. Obviously 
there is a case for enquiry. The fact is, from the time of Mrs. 
Hornby, who deceived Washington Irving with the “ Shakespeare 
Tobacco Box,” “ Card Box,” and “ (loblet from the King of Spain,” 
there has been a good deal of preying upon the gullibility of 
visitors to Stratford. 

In view of the facts revealed, ami others that are certain to come 
to light, may I suggest that the promised investigation shall be so 
thorough as to suffice for all time, that it shall be undertaken by 
fully qualified persons free from local prejudice, and that the 
result shall be unreservedly published ? 

The tenacity with which the Trustees have clung to these 
pseudo-relics is in striking contrast to the laxity they lately 
exhihited in regard to the demolition of the Henley Street cottages, 
which were demonstrated to be an actual link with Shakespeare’s 
times and his associates. It is in view of all such facts that I 
again urge that a National Trust should be formed, and that this 
most precious of literary shrines should be in the keeping and 
under the control of eminent representative men. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin wrote these words in March last, and they should surely 
have the greatest weight: “ The only body in tho country really 
fit to have charge . . . is a National Trust; not a body such 

as the actual Trustees.” The only question is one of ways and 
means. The duty is clear enough ; the method of performing it 
should surely be discoverable.—Yours, Ac., 

Manchester, October 3. J. Cuming Walters. 


Triennial. 

Sir, —When I wrote “ triennial ” in the passage your reviewer 
quotes, I meant “ triennial” and not once a term.—Yours, Ac., 

H. G. Wells. 


“ Swiftly Walk over the Western Wave.” 

Sir,—M y critic declares that “ walk ” was the right word, 
alliteration or no. “Run”.or “ fly ” which I suggested as con¬ 
sistent with the thought, he summarily rejects. He forgets that 
Shelley twice descrilies this “ walk ” as flight. If Shelley wanted 
to avoid the word “fly,” he had a further choice of “ come,” “ pass,” 
or “ move,” which latter would have had more dignity than “ walk,” 
and would have obviated the necessity of describing walking as 
flight, but which would have impaired the music of the lino. 
Does Mr. Brock really think that Shelley had intellect, as, say, 
•Goethe or Shakespeare or Milton or Browning or Wordsworth had 
— -not to mention thinkers who were not artists too?—YoUrs, Ac., 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Faith of Literature. 

Sir, —With reference to your article “The Faith of Literature,” 
it is, perhaps, questionable whether the poet of Job can justly lay 
claim to the “ astonishing paradox ” : “I was not in safety, neither 
did I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble came.” For, as the 
editor of that book in the “Temple Bible ’’ tells us in a note, the 
correct rendering is : “I have no ease or quiet or rest, till trouble 
comes.” This version (although paradoxical) is slightly different. 
—Yours, Ac., 

London, 5 October, 1903. W. C. Railton. 


“ The Oxford Book of Verse.” 

Sir,—I n “ The Oxford Book of Verse ” I find in the sixth stranza 
of “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” two changes in one line. 
According to the “ Aldine ” edition and “ The Golden Treasury," 
Keats wrote, “ For sidelong would she bend and sing,” where Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has it, “ sideways ” and “ lean.” Is there any such 
reading ? The common version seems to me so much more 
suggestive, that Keats, I feel, could not have altered the line.— 
Yours, Ac., John B. Tabb, 

St. Charles’ College, F.llicott City, Maryland, 

27 September, 1903. 

[Other Correspondence held over.] 
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Notes and Queries. 

Notes, Queries and Answers for this column must be addressed 
to The Editor, The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
tho top left-hand corner “ N.Q.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Note, Querv or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Notes and Queries must be 
confined to matters of Literature, History, Archreology, Folk-lore, 
Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of 
deciding whether or not any Note, Query or Answer is of sufficient 
interest to lie published. 


LITERARY. 

Pamphlets.—I s there any work dealing with the history and 
influence of political pamphlets ?—Pol it it us. 

Cockyoly Birds.—W hat exactly are these fowl and whence 
their name?— A. V. 

Humbug.—H as the derivation of this word been settled ?— 
Anlihumhug. 

Calverley-Dickens. —Is a complete list obtainable of those who 
entered for the Calverley’s Dickens examination paper?—S. H. 

Vanity Fair.—H as it ever been satisfactorily proved whether 
Thackeray did or did not offer the MS. of “Vanity Fair” to 
more than one publisher? Apparently competent authorities tell 
different tales.— Pcndcnnis. 

Clarendon Press.—I hope this question does not expose gross 
ignorance on my part, but has there been published a history of 
the Oxford University Press?— Q. T. 

Torkington.—I have in my possession a curious old MS. play, 
“ Prince of Salerno, or the Festival of Saint Rosolia,” a “ grand 
melodrama in two acts,” by Mr. Torkington, of 11, Neville's Court, 
Fetter Lane, written in 1795. Was it ever played? Is anything 
known of the author ?— F. S. 

“Like the Poor Cat 1 ’ the Adage.”—W hat adage?—/?. T. 

( Ilanwell ). 

“A Soul above Buttons.”—I s this a quotation?— H. F. K. 

Quotation wanted :—- 

0 hadst thou lived when every Saxon clown 
First stabbed his man and then paid half-a-crown, 

With such a choice in thy well-balanced scale, 

Say would thy avarice or thy spite prevail ?— B. 

DRAMA. 

MoliIsre. — Have any adaptations or translations of any of 
Moliere’s plays been acted in England during recent years?— 
M. T. S. 

Footlights.—W hen and where were footlights first intro¬ 
duced ?— F. T. 

Raking Stage.—W hen was the stage first made to rake or 
slope? Tho invention is apparently modem, comparatively that 
is, and seemingly needless.— Roscius. 

MUSIC. 

Elgar.—H ave any good biographical or critical articles on 
Dr. Elgar been published ? If so, when and where ?— it . A . 

Bach.—I n what year was the statue of Bach unveiled in the 
market place at Eisenach ? Is there any good English account of 
the circumstances and ceremonies ?— C. M. 

Wagner in England.—D id Wagner record anywhere in his 

ublished works his impressions of his visits to England?— 

t 'alter Brown. 

GENERAL. 

Horseshoe Luck.—T here are a right and a wrong wav to hang 
up a horseshoe “for luck.” I believe that the ends should 1* 
uppermost, but the explanation “ that otherwise the luck will run 
out of them and be spilt ” does not seem adequate. What is the 
folk-lore on the subject ?—0. B. R. {Glasgow). 

Shyster.—W hat is the origin of this Americanism ? Is it 
Hebraic ?— U. S. ( Liverpool ). 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S DAVID D0UGLAS,S LIST - 


NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 
53 Photographic Illustrations, price 10s. 6(1. 

TRAVEL SKETCHES IN EGYPT 

AND GREECE. By SEIMMAL ElSROH. 

“Will prove instructive to anyone, and stir pleasant 
memories in readers who liappen ever to have gone 
over the same classical ground.”— Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Iu crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 63 . 

CROSS PURPOSES : A Story of the 

Franco-tier man lITir. By JKAN MKRIVALK. 

In crown 8 vo, doth, gilt lettered, price 6 a. 

BLUE BLOOD AND RED. By Mrs. 

L. E. Wadslby, Author ol “The I July Algive,” 
“ His Wife by Force,” Ac. 

“A painstaking effort, in which a child's beneficent 
influence on a hard man’s nature is suggested with 
filing.”— (i nt/oni. 


NEW STORY. 

In crowu 8 vo, in tasteful cloth binding, price 6 s. 

MY CHANGE OF MIND: l Story of 

the Power of Faith. By Mrs. AtkBY, Author of 
“School of Faith,” Ac. 

“A gracefully-written story.”— Scotsman. 

“The book is likely to arouse helpful thought and 
impart something of its atmosphere of optimism anti 
triumph over adverse circumstances.” 

—Halifax Evening Courier. 


In crown 8 ro, cloth, gilt lettered, price &i. net. 

SOME ELEMENTS TOWARDS 

THE AT-ONE-MENT OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND BEUEF. By WILLIAM Routh, M.A. 


Iu 1 vol., demy Svo, with 3 Portraits, “Is. net 

LADY LOUISA STUART’S LETTERS 
TO MISS LOUISA CLINTON, and others, 
from 1826 to 1834. Second Series. Edited bv 
Hon. J. a. Home. 

■ In 2 vola.. demv 8vo, Illustrated. 42s. net. 

! THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History 
of the Gordon Highlanders from 1794 to 1808. 
Including an Account of the 75th Regiment from 
1787 to 1881 . By Lieut.-0ol. 0. grueniiill 
Gardyxk. 

j “Ono of the most interesting and readable regi- 
I mental historic- which it has been our fortune to meet 
I with ."--Globe. 

In 1 vol.. demv Svo, NEW EDITION. Ins. 61. 

I POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 

By Sir Georijb Webu* Daskxt. D.O.U With 

an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion 
I of Popular Tillo^. With a Memoir by ARTHUR 
Irwix Daskst. 

“ As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, 
j so, n* heirlooms of the whole Arvatt race, they must 
survive to an indefinite future.”— Times,. 

. 41 May claim to rank as a classic. ... A book of 

stories which has been a perpetual delight to manhood 
1 and to youth .”—.Votes and Queries. 

I In 1 vol., crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised and 
Enlarged, 6s. net. 

THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. 

By the Rev. JAMES B. JoHNSTOX, R.D., Falkirk. 

[In yore miter. 

The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston 
can communicate his own enthusta-uu to his readers." 
— <{la*fjow Herald. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
NORWAY : the Northern Playground. With 
Chapters on the Physical Features. Ac. of the 
Country. By W.M. CECIL Slingsry. 

[In preparation. 

In 1 vol., demy Svo, Illustrated. 16«. net. 

CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND 
OTHER MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. 

Norman Collie, F.R.S., Member of the Alpine 
Club. 

I 11 1 vol., with 12 Photogravure Illustrations, roy. Svo, 
36a. net, 

THE ALP8 IN 1864: a Private Journal. By 
A.W.Miioiie. Edited by Ai.kx. B. W. Kennedy, 
LE.D., F.R.8., Member of the Alpine Club. 

Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Co, Ltd. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Second Impression almost exhausted, 
and Third Impression nearly ready. 

M. DE BL0WITZ 

MY MEMOIRS. 

By HENRI STEPHAN DE BL0WITZ, 

Tlte famous Paris Correspondent of the Tmn, 

With Portrait. Demy Kyo. 15s. net. 

Aotdrmu.— ut My Memoirs’ is a Ixiok to lie read 
straight through ; It is full of information aud nnec- 
dotes Innumerable of historic personages.” 


DEAN PIGGU'S NEW BGGK. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

By (he Very Rev. FRANCIS PI00U, 

Dean of Bristol, Author of “ Phases of my 
Life." Demy Kyo, His. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

•Standard. —“ There is a fund of anecdote nnd good 
reading in the work. The mentally fatigued, together 
with those who sock only amusement, will find refresh¬ 
ment and good spirits in the Dean's pngej.” 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL & SPORT. 

THREE ROLLING STONES IN 

JAPAN. By Gilbert Watson. With Illus¬ 
tration. from Photographs. Demy Svo, 12S.G.I. net. 
<!1"ojok tlorol'i “ Wei rave found Mr. Watson's book 
greatly entertaining. We have seldom seen the Oriental 
atmosphere so successfully realized.” 


THIRD EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. net. 

THE HOME NURSE I A Handbook for 

Sictness ami Emergencies (Formerly known as 
‘•Sick Nursing at Horae”). By S. F. A. CAUL- 
FKILD, Author of “The Lives of the Apostles,” 
“True Philosophy,” “Restful Work for Youthful 
IUnds.” Co-Author of “The Dictionary of Needle¬ 
work. Lace and Textiles, House Mottoes aud 
Inscriptions.” 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNd PEOPLE. 

In crown 8ro, cloth, gilt lettered and Illustrated, 
price 5s, 

THE CROSS OF PEARLS / or. The 

Staiyof a French Family in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Mrs. Bbarxb. 

* A pretty little romance of fourteenth century 
France, full of the bustle of warfare, and with cliarm- 
ing pictures of chivalry and mediaeval life clustered 
uround the fortunes of a pair of noble lovers.”— Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. net. 

THE FAITH OF SCIENCE, AND 

THE SCIENCE OF FRITH. By Gift. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crowu 8vo, appropriately bound, price 7». 8d. 

VERA EFFIGIES, AND OTHER 

STORIES IN VERSE. By Compton IIBADE. 

In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled board*, 
price 2*. Gd. 

THE LOST HAMLET: A Story in 

/thyme. By RUPERT CHELLINOTON. 

“A story in rhyme, told with considerable vigour 
nnd a fair command over metrical form .”—\otts Daily 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Chellington is not wholly without a gift of 
song worth cultivating .”—Oxford Chronicle. 
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ENGLISH f HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

No. 72. OCTOBER. 6s. 

Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic 
in the University of Oxford. 

1. —Articles. 

Chroniclers’ Estimates of Numbers uni Official 
Records. By Sir James H. llamsay. Bart. 

The Anarchy of Stephen’s Reign. By IT. W. 0. 
Davis. 

The Dutch on the Aniason nnd Negro in the 
Seventeenth Century. By the Rev. George 
Edmundson. Part I. 

James I. and Sir Edward Coke. By Roland G. 
Usher. 

The Northern'Question in 1716. By J. F. Chance. 

2. —Notes and Documents. 

Hides and Virgute3 at Battle Abbey. By Trof. 
James Tait.—Dccies and Desmond. By J. H. 
Round.—Early Peats in England. By J. A. J. 
Housden.—Letters of Napoleon I., 1791-1807, 
from Lord Crawford’s Collection. By H. A. L. 
Fisher, &c., Ac. 

3. —Reviews op Books. I.—Notices op 

Periodical Publications. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The EDINBUR8H REVIEW. 

No. 406. OCTOBER. 6s. 

The Pontificate of Leo XIII. 

Modern Spiritualism. 

The Emmet Insurrection. 

Turner. 

The Revelations of Radium. 

Pierre Loti: An Appreciation. 

Christopher Columbus and the Discovery of America. 
The Truth about the Army. 

Bohemia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Mr. Watson’s Poems. 

Oxford in 1903. 

Politics and Parties. 


LONGMANS, GREEN * 00., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THIRTY 8 EA 8 ON 8 IN 8CANDI- 

NAVIA. By E. B. Kennedy. With many Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s, Gd. net. 

AU8TRALIND : a Narrative of Wander¬ 
ings in Western Australia and tiic Malay East, 
liy Henry Taunton. 8yo, lot, Gd. net. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
MEMORIE8 OF THE MONTH8. 

Third Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure 
Illustrations, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PAT IWCARTY, FARMER, OF AN¬ 
TRIM : his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

Scotsman .—“ A freshness drawn from life iu the 
fields aud thinking done in the open air is over every 
page in the book.” 

LADY ANNE’8 WALK. By Eleanor 

Alexander. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

j KNOWLEDGE 18 POWER. A Guide 

to Personal Culture. By Philip limns. Crown 
' Svo, 3?. Gd. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

: THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 

I . By the Rev. o. B. OsttORNE, Vicar of segliill, 

: Northumberland. Now and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. 

j NEW SIX-SHILUN8 NOVELS. 

I THE BOY, SOME HORSE8, AND 

, A CURL. ' By DOROTHEA OONTKRS. 

THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. A. 

SIDQWICK. 

000*8 80H0LARS. By C. F. Marsh. 
THE LONG8HOREMEN. By G. 

I Bautham. 

j MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By 

! Charles Eddy. 

| THE RIVER OF VENQEANOE. By 

P. LAURENCE OUI'IIANT. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD Street. 
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Oft Oot. 22. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

VERONA’S FATHER. 

By D. 0HBI8TIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's 
Coat." 


Also on Oct. 32. Crown 8to, cloth, gUt top, 6a 

AN ANGEL’S PORTION. 

By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of 
the North Sea.” 


Crown 8 to, cloth, gilt top, 8a. 

STEPPING BLINDFOLD. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of , 
Heron Dyke.” 


Crown 8vo, doth, 8e. 8d. 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. 

By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “The Man 
who Lost hia Past." 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A LADY OF MI8RULE. 

Ty HENRY OBBSSWBIX, Author of “A Precious 
Scamp.” 

“ An Interesting book . , . will prove a success." 

Court Circular. 


THE BE8T OF THE FUN. Pic¬ 
turesque Sketches of the Hunting Field. By 
Captain E. P.KNELL-ELM hirst. With .6 Illus¬ 
trations, Coloured and Black and White, by J. 
STOROESS and G. D. GILES. Royal 8vo, cloth, 1 
gilt top, 16s. 

“ It Is an opnlent tome in respect ol Ue varied and I 
iiitereeting contents. ... If there be sporting books, j 
as there are novels, of the season, this volums wins 
lull of running and hands down."— Sporting Lift. 


NEW 8IX-8HILUNB N0VEL8. 

LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, 

Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

“The power of the principal character makes the 
book in its way remarkable."— Timet. 

A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred. 

W HI SHAW, Author of “Mazeppa," Ac. 

“ Has more than vigour enough to excite the Inter¬ 
est of any romantically-minded reader."— Scotsman. 

A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and 

her Fortunes. By Iza Duffus Hardy, 
Author of “ Man, Woman, and Fate," &c. 

“A pleasant, well-constructed, and well-written 
story ."—Manchester Guardian. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

LADY JUDAS. By Frank Babbett, 

Author of ** Fettered for Life." 

“ It is really admirable in its way, for it is crammed 
to overflowing with the features most characteristic 
of this class of work.”— Athenceum. 

THE MY8TERY OF LINOOLN’8 

INN. Bv Robert Machrat, Author of “The 
Vision Splendid,” Ac. 

“Those who embark on ‘The Mystery of Lincoln's 
Inn' will not feel that they can quit the atmosphere 
of the Law Courts whilst it remains.”— Gentlewoman. 

UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 

By M. P. SHIEL, Author of “ The Purple Cloud." 

“ The book is clever, and the interest unfailing.” 

Sheffield Telegraph- 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 
One Shilling in paper cover; Is. 6d., cloth. 

ELIZA’S HU8BAND. By Barry 

Pain, Author of “Eliza.” 

“ A humorist who never wearies. I am sure I have 
laughed as heartily over it as over anything he has 
ever written. The husband Is a delightful creation.” 

To-day. 


LOVE AND LOVER8 OF THE 

PAST. By PAUL Gaulot, Author of “A Lover 
of the Queen.” Translated by C. Laroche, ALA. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. 

** An admirable—indeed, a fascinating bit of work.” 

_ To-day. 


Unden: CHATTO « VINOUS, 111, SI Martin’s Une, V.C. 


RED LETTER" LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
shortly make a number of important 
additions to the 

RED LETTER LIBRARY. 

Some of the most eminent literary names 
of the day stand as sponsors to the new 
volumes, which will be published as follows: 

Price Is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


W. M. THAOKBRAY. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. 

OHARLES LAMB. 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

DE QUINOEY. 

SELECT ESSAYS. 

JOHN KEBLE. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


THOMA8 OARLYLE. 

SELECT ESSAYS. 

THOMAS A KEMPI8. 

IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


With an Introduction by 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 

[.Vow ready. 

With an Introduction, by 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

[.Vow ready. 

With an Introduction by 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

[ Ready November 16. 
With an Introduction by 

HIS GRACE THE ARCH¬ 
BISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

[Heady November 16. 
With an Introduction by 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 

[Ready December 15. 
H7fA an Introduction by 

CANON BEECHING. 

[Ready December 15. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 


Six Volumes of the RED LETTER LIBRARY have a/ready 
been published, namely, Poems by (i) E. B. Browning, 
(2) Robert Browning, (3) Tennyson, (4) Wordsworth, 
(5) Keats, (6) Shelley, each of which is edited with an 
Introduction by Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 

ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Literary Notes and News 


S o far the autumn publishing season has been chiefly 
distinguished for the large number of interesting 
biographies. The Life of Gladstone stands by itself, 
but in addition may be mentioned the series of 
works reviewed in last week’s issue of The Academy— 
dealing with such diverse and interesting figures as 
Galileo, Midhat Pasha, de Blowitz, Crabbe, Bismarck, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Thackeray. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford has written for “The Pilot’’a 
short story called “The Modern Way,” and is completing 
a book for children, to be published by Messrs. Methuen 
next year. 


Sib Harry H. Johnston has completed his work on “ British 
Mammals.” The author has endeavoured to bring home to 
the generality of his readers (specialists knew this before) 
the rich mammalian fauna we have had and lost since man 
first came on the scene. The glacial conditions of the middle 
pleistocene cost us our Mediterranean migrants—our African 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, lions, leopards, 
gazelles and monkeys; but man, so the author believes, 
was the principal agent in destroying the rest of the big 
fauna—the musk oxen, bisons, great deer, elk, beavers, 
bears, lynxes and wolves. According to Sir Harry Johnston 
British man is still at work destroying what little remains— 
exterminating seals and otters, polecats, martens, wild cats, 
badgers, shrews and water voles—just as British man is 
steadily striving to ruin the natural appearance of our 
woods and forests by the introduction of rhododendrons, 
azaleas and foreign junipers. Apart from these consider¬ 
ations, the author endeavours to interest the unlearned 
amongst his readers in the anatomical features of special 
importance relating to British whales, bats, carnivoras, 
rodents and ungulates, to trace the past evolution of 
these forms and the geographical wanderings which 
finally brought them to Britain. In Sir Harry Johnston's 
survey of British mammals man is not forgotten, and a 
brief account is given of the hypothetical and the known 
history of the peopling of the British Islands. It is 
characteristic of Sir Henry Johnston that in the very heat 
of the preparation for his political campaign at Rochester, 
he should have found time and detachment of mind to 
make the final revision of this book, and to compile the 
index. This last was not a pleasant labour to him, as it 
severely tried his sight and gave rise to fatiguing 
headaches. 


decline and decayed with her decay, but had not grown 
with her growth or strengthened with her strength.” Fox, 
putting forth a book, would admit no word which had not 
the sanction of Dryden. Not so now. Mr. Chamberlain 
in the preface which he contributes to a volume, specially 
addressed to the people, notably recedes from the racy ver¬ 
nacular—the speech of the soil—to the common speech of 
Parliament; and that is the idiom of the newspapers. It 
is the decadent Johnsonian tradition with an infusion of 
technical and scientific vocabulary. One thinks what a 
vigorous popular simplicity Cobbett would have imparted 
to— 

It is difficult to believe that the results of investigation 
will not convince every impartial man of the necessity of 
some reconstruction of a system which has remained 
stationary and unaltered for more than half a century, &c. 

What a succession of fatigued and habit-worn Latinisms! 
Yet such is the staple of the preface and such the general 
parliamentary style. The pitv is that Mr. Chamberlain 
but represents the outworn nabitualness of his day, with 
a strength of substance which others lack. 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has written a paper on her old 
friend Miss Horace Smith, who died some little time since 
at Brighton. It will appear in the November “ Cornhill.” 


In the “ Fortnightly Review ” for this month Prince 
Bojidar Karageorgevitch writes somewhat stringently of 
the Marie Bashkirtseff legend. An authoritative answer 
should be given to his criticisms or the much-discussed 
Diary will cease to be considered the human document it 
claims to be. Those who are responsible for the arrangement 
and publication of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Diary must surely, 
in justice to themselves, make some response to Prince 
Karageorgevitch, who roundly accuses them not merely of 
bad editing and infelicitous selection, but of actual 
“ manipulation ” of facts and dates. What are the facts ? 


Mr. A. G. Bradley's “ Canada iu the Twentieth 
Century” aims at giving a picture of life in the older 
Provinces, while treating the North-West as a country in 
the making. The author revisited Canada in the summer 
of last year, so as to place himself in contact with the 
latest conditions of life in that country. 


Time was when parliamentary oratory was a literary matter 
and a contribution to literature. Macaulay could quote the 
sonorously balanced sentence in which Pitt declared that 
certain boroughs of England had “ declined with her 


Arrangements have at last been completed for an 
English translation of “ Jorn Uhl.” I understand that a 
well-known London publisher will issue the book at an early 
date. “ Jorn Uhl ” is a novel by the wel( kqown German 
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writer Gustav Frenzen. It lias met with extraordinary 
success in Germany, no less than 1S0,U00 copies having 
been sold in two years. This record is all the more 
remarkable because of the fact that the price at which the 
book was issued—5 marks—is an unusually high one for 
Germany. “ JomUhl ” may best be described as akin to 
a dialect novel in the vein of Mr. George Meredith. 


Mu. I(<>uki:t Blaiciii-ohd is about to issue in book form 
bis recent articles on “ Science and Religion.” 1 under¬ 
stand that quite a number of London publishers have 
offered to bring out the book for Mr. Blatchford, but he 
prefers to issue it himself. For the purposes of this 
volume Mr. Blatchford has found it necessary to remodel 
most of his articles, and it will accordingly bo seen that 
more than half the book consists of quite new matter. 
The volume, which will be published almost immediately at 
half-a-crown, is to be entitled “ God and My Neighbour.” 


Mn. F. Xorreys Conxf.i.i. is engaged upon a book which 
he modestly believes will constitute his first serious claim 
upon public consideration. This volume is to be entitled 
“ The Dutch Marine: The Story of Holland upon tho 
Water, its Philosophy and its Romance.” Mr. Grant 
Richards is to publish the book in the spring, when it 
will be simultaneously issued in America. It is not 
generally remembered that before establishing a serious 
literary reputation as the author of “The Fool and His 
Heart,” Mr. Connell made a hit as an actor. He appeared 
in Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” playing Jacob Engstrand to Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s Oswald. 


Ok October 2 1, Mr. Grant Richards will publish a 
book of essays by the late Frank Norris, the author of 
“ The Octopus ” and “The Pit,” entitled “ The Responsi¬ 
bilities of the Novelist. 


Two forthcoming additions to Messrs. Dent’s “ Temple 
Classics ” are Dr. Sebastian Evans’s translation of the 
“ Histories ’’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth, to accompany 
which he has designed a frontispiece, and the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed has prepared a new translation of 
the “ Convivio,” to which he contributes arguments and 
notes. 

Coksideuablk interest attaches to the publication of 
Mr. Hermann Klein’s “ Thirty Years of Musical Life in 
London.” The author has been on intimate terms with 
most of the great singers and musicians who have come 
to London during the last thirty years, and the book 
forms in a way a history of the opera in the metropolis. 
It will be issued on October 24. 


A smiAi, colonial edition is being prepared of Lord 
Wolseley’s “ The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” which work 
will be issued in the United States by Messrs. Scribners’ 
Sons. 

“ The Keeper’s Book ” is the title of a volume to be issued 
shortly from the publishing house of Mr. George Morton (for 
many years manager in the firm of Messrs. W. Blackwood 
and Sons). The book, which proposes to supply a long- 
expressed demand for a practical guide to the duties of a 
gamekeeper, is from the pens of Mr. Stodart Walker and 
Mr. P. Jeffrey Mackie, supplemented by special articles 
by Capt. Shaw Kennedy, Mr. P. D. Mallock, Dr. C. Reid, 
and Mr. Tom Speedy. 


Ok October 19, Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish “ Com¬ 
missioner Kerr: An Individuality,” by Mr. G. Pitt-Lewis, 
K.C., who was for many years the “ Deputy ” for the 
Commissioner’s judicial work. The book will be illustrated 
with two portraits, one from a “Vanity Fair” cartoon 
and one from a painting by his son. 

The first three volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little 
Quarto Shakespeare” are now ready. These little books 
are so small as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat 
pocket. Each volume contains a short introduction and 
brief notes by Mr. W. J. Craig. The series will contain 
forty volumes, each play being contained in one volume, 
while the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three 
volumes. 


Two books by Mr. Stewart Edward White are ready for 
publication. One, “ The Magic Forest,” describes the 
adventures of a little boy who loses himself in the 
Canadian woods and ends by spending the summer 
among the Ojibways. The other, “ The Forest,” is not 
fiction. “ The Magic Forest ” is illustrated with full-page 
plates printed in colours and with drawings in the text. 


A xew volume of the “ Little Biographies ” will be issued 
next week. It is entitled “ St. Francis of Assisi,” and is 
written by Miss A. M. Stoddart. 

The authorised biography of the late Dean Farrar, 
written by his son, Dr. R. A. Farrar, will be published in 
the United States by Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
The same firm announce the publication of the “ Pembroke 
Edition ” of Shakespeare’s Works, complete in twelve handy 
volumes, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
editors of “ The (-amberwell Browning ” ; also Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s new work “ Joy and Power.” 


Messrs. Blackie announce some interesting additions 
to the “Red Letter Library.” The introductions will be 
written by Mr. George Meredith (“ Thackeray”), Mr. Charles 
Whiblev (“ De Quincey ”), the Archbishop of Armagh 
(“ Keble ”), Mr. Frederic Harrison (“ Carlyle”) and others. 
The volumes are issued at 2s. 6d. leather and Is. 6d. 
cloth, net. 


The “ Art Annual,” the Christmas number of the “ Art 
Journal,” wiU be a monograph by Archdeacon Sinclair on 
The Life and Work of John MacWhirter, R.A., with two 
colour plates, an etching by R. W. Macbeth, R.A. and 
other iHustrations. 


Mr. Godsteed of Boston (U.S.) announces the Merrymoont 
Edition of Jane Austen’s works in 10 volumes, finely 
printed ; the price is, for the set, £5. 

Messrs. Coxstahee will publish in a few days “The 
Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough,” by 
.Mr. Rait, winch should form a worthy addition to this 
firm’s already strong list of notable military biographies 
and autobiographies. 


The Unit Library' will immediately issue a 
revised and cheaper edition of Miss Betham-EdwarF 
“ Reminiscences.” The work will contain a portrait of 
the author from a photo by Barraud. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder will issue on October 26th lb- 
Bernard Capes’ story, “ The Secret in the Hill.” 
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The same writer is at work on a romance which Messrs. 
Methuen will publish, probably next spring. 


Messrs. Constahle will shortly issue “Japanese Fairy 
aud Folk-Lore Tales,” with sixty reproductions from the 
work of native artists. The book was suggested to the 
author by a remark of Mr. Andrew Lang. To this English 
version of well-known Japanese tales, touches of local 
colour and description have been added, which will 
increase their interest for English readers. 


The “Critic” (C. P. Putnam’s Sons) for October is an 
unusually interesting number. Mr. William Archer writes 
on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Man and Superman ”; there is a 
curious paper on “ Composite Photography Applied to the 
Portraits of Shakespeare,” by Mr. W. It. Furness ; and a 
study, full of interest, of “ Gladstone’s Closing Years,” 
by Mr. William II. Rideing. Gladstone's comment on 
•Jane Austen was “ she neither dives nor soars.” 


Booksellers’ Catalogues Received : — Mr. Charles 
liigham, Farringdon Street ( Theological and General 
Literature) ; Messrs. Galloway and Porter, Cambridge 
( Mathematical and General ); Messrs. Frederik Muller & 
Co., Amsterdam (Africa); Messrs. A. Maurice & Co., 
Bedford Street (Fine Art, etc.); Mr. A. J. Featherstone, 
Birmingham ( General ); Messrs. E. and C. M. Idle, High 
Street, Bloomsbury ( General ) ; Messrs. Henry Sotheran & 
Co., Strand (General, Science, and Art). 

Bibliographical 

T hf. late Mr. R. H. Savage is probably best known 
in this country as one of the most fertile fiction- 
writers of his time. I calculate that since 1891, 
when his “ My Official Life” was first circulated 
over here, at least thirty-five volumes from his pen have 
been introduced to the British public, mainly through the 
agency of Messrs. Routledge. And these are exclusive of 
a story (“ His Cuban Sweetheart,”) written in collaboration, 
and also of a book of poems called “ After Many Years.” 
One would have said that “My Official Life” (on which 
a rather good light comedy was founded by two English 

^ ^ 1118 ) was, in England, his most-read work ; but I 
at his “ Brought to Bay ” has had three successive 
issues here, and there have been at least two issues of 
“ Captain Landon,” “ Delilah of Haarlem,” “ In the House 
of His Friends,” “ The Masked Venus,” “ The Midnight 
Passenger,” and “ Prince Schamyl’s Wooing.” One of 
Mr. Savage’s stories—“ The Shield of His Honour ”—had 
the distinction of being issued in the same year (1901) by 
two London publishing firms (Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 
and F. V. White & Co.). 

Signora Duse’s revival of “ Gioconda ” and production 
of “ Francesca da Rimini ” has naturally led to a demand 
for the English translations of D’Annunzio’s writings. 
The first of these, in order of publication, would seem to 
have been “ The Triumph of Death,” by A. Hornblow, 
which came over here from Xew York in 1896—another 
version, by Georgina Harding, being issued here in 1898. 
The last-named year also sent to us from America 
“ Maidens of the Rocks,” Englished by A. H. Antona—a 
second version, "Virgins of the Rocks,” appearing here, 
anonymously, in 1899. To 1898 belongs also a translation 
of “ The Child of Pleasure,” with the verses rendered by 
Mr. Arthur Symons. In 1899 wo had “ The Victim,” by 
Georgina Harding, and, from Xew York, “ The Intruders,” 
by A. Hornblow. In the following year came “ The Flame 
of Life,” by Kassandra Vivaria, and “ The Dead City,” 
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by Mr. Symons, who has since given us translations of 
“ Gioconda ” (1901) and “Francesca da Rimini ” (1902). 
On the whole, D’Annunzio may be said to be tolerably 
accessible in English guise. 

Mr. Murray’s projected new edition of the Works of J. L. 
Motley is sure to meet with a hearty welcome from the 
makers and lovers of libraries. It is a “desideratum.” 
It mil not include, I presume, Motley’s two works of 
fiction—“Morton’s Hope” and “Merrymount”—which I 
am afraid very few of us have read. But we shall have, 
of course, “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “The 
History of the United Netherlands,” and “The Life and 
Death of John Barneveld,” all in agreeable uniformity of 
type, shape, and size. The “Dutch Republic” has 
been greatly popularized of late years. During the last 
two decades it has figured in at least ten editions, at 
prices ranging from 31s. 6d. (1889) to 3s. 6d. (1894 and 
1899). A condensed edition appeared in 1898. A volume 
of “ Prose Passages ” from the Works of Motley came over' 
here from America in 1883. In 1889 Mr. Murray issued 
Motley’s “ Correspondence,” edited by Mr. G. W. Curtis; 
and in the same year there was a re-issue of O. W. Holmes’s 
memoir of the historian, originally issued in 1878. 

The fact that we are to have from Mr. Newton Howard 
a poetical drama with Savonarola as its central figure will 
send somo memories back to the year 1881, when Mr. Alfred 
Austin dealt with the famous reformer in a similar fashion. 
That Mr. Austin’s work made a very deep impression 
then, or has done so since, I should not like to assert. 
However, there it is ; and we shall see how Mr. Howard’s 
drama looks in comparison with it. At present, the 
Savonarola of “ Romola ’’ holds the field. Has Mr. Howard 
been inspired by Pasquale Villari’s memoir of the priest, 
the English version of which came out in 1888, was re¬ 
issued in 1889 and 1890, and appeared in a cheaper 
edition in 1896 ? No oac in this country has attempted 
to rival Villari, but from America in 1890 there came a 
fairly substantial biography. Two popularly-written 
memoirs of Savonarola appeared here two years ago. 

A sad lack of the power of initiative continues to be 
shown in the schemes for “new ” series of accepted 
classics. In one prospectus I find promise of Anthony 
Trollope’s “ Barchester Towers,” and in another of his 
“ Three Clerks.” Surely reproductions of these tales 
cannot be so very much in demand, seeing that “ The 
Three Clerks ” was reprinted by Messrs. Macmillan in 
1900 and “ Barche3ter Towers” by Mr. lane in 1901. 
The year 1901 was, indeed, one of triumph for Trollope, 
for it witnessed the resuscitation of his “ Dr. Thome,” 
“The Warden,” and “ Orley Farm.” Of course, one 
never knows how many copies of a classic are being 
printed from time to time from stereo plates. Old books 
may be selling by the thousand, without any record of 
the fact being publicly made. Hence the many delusions 
as to the popularity or non-popularity of certain authors. 

Among the announcements of coming volumes of verse, 
none are more attractive than those which herald new 
books by Miss Ethel Clifford (“ Songs of Dreams ”), Mms 
Winifred Lucas (“ Other Poems ”), and Mrs. Marriott 
Watson (“ After Sunset ”). Miss Clifford proffers her 
second volume soon after her first, but it is quite four 
years since Mis3 Lucas issued her little collection called 
“ Fugitives,” and, unless my memory fails me, it must bo 
twice that time sinco Mrs. Watson brought out her “ A 
Summer Night and other Poems ” and her “ Vespertilia 
and other Verse.” Miss Lucas’s title, “ Other Poems,” 
strikes one as ingenious, like Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “ More.” 

With reference to one of my paragraphs last week, Mr. 
G. H. Powell writes to say that he propo3e3 to reprint, in 
his forthcoming volume, both of the books named by me*— 
Rogers’s “Table Talk” (1856) and Rogers’s “Recollec¬ 
tions” (1859). Ho will omit from them only “a few 
absolute trivialities.” 

The Bwkworm. 
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A Heterogeneous Mixture 

The Wonderful Century. New Edition, revised and 
largely re-written. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
(Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Wallace hardly gives himself a chance. He has not 
finished his preface ere he is tirelessly chasing a will-o - 
the-wisp as of yore. From this new edition, he. has 
omitted the ludicrous chapter on vaccination, which is to 
be re-published in pamphlet form. “ I may state here, 
he says, “ that during the five years it has been before 
the public it has never been replied to, nor have any of 
the facts or the arguments demonstrating the uselessness 
of vaccination been proved to be erroneous. It has been 
replied to a thousand times and in a thousand ways. Among 
the latest answers are Dr. Garrett Anderson’s figures, in 
which she shows that, in a large series of cases of small¬ 
pox under seven years of age, consisting mainly of 
vaccinated children, there were over three hundred deaths 
amongst the unvaccinated minority and not one in the 
protected majority. 

The vaccination chapter has disappeared to make way 
for four new chapters on astronomy, but, unfortunately, 
the book gains nothing in truth thereby, l'or Dr. M allace 
uses the space thus gained mainly to support his recently 
promulgated theory as to “ Man’s Place in the Universe. 
This is really a vast pity, for the book as it now is, but 
without these chapters and the assertive preface, would have 
been a quite worthy exposition of several features of the 
nineteenth century. This is not the time to discuss 
Dr. Wallace’s cosmological views, as they are to be set 
forth at length in his new book which is to be published 
next week. 

There "have been indicated above the outstanding 
differences between this new edition and its predecessors, 
so that the many former readers of the book may be 
informed. But there is much else that is of the first 
interest. In the very short and inadequate chapter on 
Evolution, Dr. Wallace describes the circumstances that 
led up to his independent recognition of “ the survival of 
the fittest.” Though Darwin and Spencer had reached 
this truth years before, Dr. Wallace’s name will per¬ 
manently be remembered for his connection with it; and 
it is of the first interest to know that Malthus gave 
the key alike to Darwin and to our author. These two 
autobiographical pages (380-381) cover a multitude of 
sins elsewhere. 

Under “ Successes ” Dr. Wallace deals, in the main, 
with subjects such as Locomotion and Photography, to his 
exposition of which the excellent printing of this volume, 
the numerous and well-chosen illustrations, and his power 
of clear and attractive disquisition lend much success and 
charm. Split infinitives and so forth apart, however, 
there are still some errors which it is perhaps worth while 
to point out. “Neon” for “neon” (one of the new 
atmospheric gases discovered by Sir William Ramsay) is a 
mere slip, of course. Dr. Wallace states that the Rontgen 
rays cannot be polarized, though M. Blondlot succeeded in 
doing so in the early part of this year; and it is^not the 
case that “their exact nature is still unknown.” It is 
also a pity that Dr. Wallace should have retained his 
account of the “ phagocytic ” function of the white blood 
corpuscles, an account which had been proved incorrect 
long before the original edition of this bools appeared. 
We have all heard by now of Professor Metchnikoff’s pretty 
theory: that the white cells are the policemen and 
scavengers of the blood, protecting us from evil germs by 
the effective method of gobbling them up. As a matter of 
fact the thing is not half so simple. Our protection is 
obtained by the production within us of a substance exactly 


analogous to vaccine-lymph, and produced by the body cells 
in exactly the same way. Professor Metchnikoff himself 
and Dr. Wallace are now alone in their adherence to the 
long-exploded view. After the process of self-vaccination, 
so to speak, has been accomplished, and the invading germs 
have thereby been killed or paralysed, the white blood 
cells come up and consume them. Till then, they keep 
discreetly in the background. Also it is not correct to say 
that the white cells are “ much smaller ” than the red 
ones; the reverse is the fact, as anyone who has ever seen 
a blood-film through the microscope will remember. This 
is the sort of error that crops up so frequently in these 
pages that it needs an effort to write seriously about them. 
And why should it be said in 1903 that part of the anti¬ 
septic method is “ filling the air around the part operated 
on with a copious spray of carbolic acid ” ? The carbolic 
spray must have been abandoned for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

Part II. consists of “ Failures,” and Dr. Wallace begins 
with the “ Neglect of Phrenology ” and the opposition to 
Psychical Research. As to the first subject, which is one 
of the very greatest interest, there is obviously no room 
here to discuss Dr. Wallace’s views. Suffice it that he 
believes in the whole sorry business, and quotes tables 
showing that an unfortunate lunatic in 1835 had “animal 
organs large ” according to the phrenologist, whilst the 
asylum superintendent called him a “ bad character.’’ 
Now if there is anything at all in which we have made 
headway in the last few years, it is in cerebral physiology. 
Amongst other things we know for certain that Gall and 
the rest of them were wrong in attributing “animal’’ 
functions to the back of the brain—which they did largely 
on the grounds that Kant, who had a small cerebellum, 
was by way of being a misogynist! If Dr. Wallace will 
read Professor Symington’s Presidential Address before 
the Section of Anthropology of the British Association this 
year, he will learn that there is every prospect of our one 
day having a true phrenology, and he will also, perhaps, 
find reason to modify a few of his statements, lor 
instance, he states, as “ now forming part of recognised 
science,” that “ the front of the brain is the seat of our 
preceptive (sic) and reflective faculties; the top, of our 
higher sentiments; the back and sides, of our animal 
instincts . . . almost all physiologists admit that this 

general division of brain organs is correct.” There is not 
a single physiologist in any university, college, or board 
school that would admit even the approximate correctness 
of this statement. We see with the back of the brain, we 
speak with the side of it, and so forth. It is seriously to 
be questioned whether Dr. Wallace has any right to 
assert that a series of silly mis-statements are “ part of 
recognised science.” 

After this sort of thing it iB difficult to appreciate the 
true feeling and power of the author’s protests against 
militarism and the “Demon of Greed.” What a pity to 
have given us such a heterogeneous mixture ! 

C. W. Saleeuv. 


Burns as Musician 

Tin: Sosos nr Robert Burns. Now first printed with the 
Melodies for which they were written. _A Study in lone 
Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes auu 
Glossary. By Jame3 C. Dick. (Frowde. 14s. net.) 

Mr. Dick’s book is a rehabilitation of Burns in thecapaeT 
of musician. Everyone knows that some, indeed the vast 

majority, of Burns’s immortal lyrics, were written by the 

poet to be sung to pre-existing tunes. In this respect Burns 
was indeed unique among the major poets of all tune' 
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That such divine stanzas as “ 0, wert thou in the cauld 
blast,” should have been written in this way must be 
accounted, according to our accepted notions, singular 
enough. But as to the fact itself, there is of course no 
doubt. So invariable in Burns’s ease was this way of 
writing that, as we are reminded in the present volume, 
bis first song was made for the favourite reel of the girl 
be loved, and his last for the ‘‘difficult measure” of a 

beautiful strathspey ” ; so that, as Mr. Dick puts it, when 
be said that some of his songs were often mere rhymes to 
ex press airs, he spoke a literal truth. What Tom Moore 
called “ that rare art of adapting words successfully to 
notes,” was exercised by Burns as an habitual practice 
and with incomparable results; and the most fascinating 
information is on record, in his “Commonplace Book” 
and elsewhere*, as to the precise manner in which this was 
accomplished. Speaking, for example, of a forgotten old 
song, of which lie remembered that the verse and the 
tune were “in fine unison with one another,” he says 
that when one would compose to these Scottish airs “ to 
sough [hum ; the tune over and over is the readiest way 
to catch the inspiration and raise the Bard into that 
glorious enthusiasm so strongly characteristic of our 
Scotch poetry.” Again, late in life, he declined to write 
for an unfamiliar air on the ground that until he was 
master of a tune he never could compose for it, adding 
that his invariable way was to consider the expression of 
the music and choo3e his theme “ humming every now and 
then the air with the verses I have framed.” So much 
and more to the same effect was known before. 

But what Mr. Dick seems to have been the first to realise is 
the real nature of the services which Burns thus rendered 
to Scottish music, and the amount of genuine, if limited, 
musical culture which the poet himself possessed. It is 
true that of music in its higher forms his knowledge was 
slight. “ II 9 never heard a symphony or a Btring quartet, 
and though at the houses of some of his friends he listened 
to sonatas on the harpsichord, they raised in him 
neither emotion nor interest.” And this, although as a 
youth he had learned the grammar of the art, throughout 
his life played the violin in a modest way, and even on one 
occasion composed a melody of his own. Yet the author 
makes it plain that his attainments as a practical musician 
were far greater than has been commonly supposed. 
With hundreds of his country’s national melodies he was 
intimately familiar, his letters to his publishers contained 
frequently precise instructions on purely musical details, 
he collected Scotch airs wherever he could come across 
them in the mouths of the country people and, when 
expert assistance was not available for tnis purpose, is 
even believed to have recorded them—though the evidence 
is not quite conclusive on this point—in musical notation 
himself. 

Burns was, in short, a pioneer of that excellent 
Folk Song Society which in our own time does such 
admirable work in the same direction; but with this 
difference—that whereas our modern collectors confine 
their efforts to noting down and recording the melodies 
which they discover, those which Burns found he “ married 
to immortal verse.” 

For the rest Mr. Dick’s work is a monument of 
erudition and research one which no student of Burns 
can possibly afford to overlook. The volume contains 
what is claimed to be the completest collection, in 
the unexpnrgated text, of Burns’s songs and ballads 
extant, including more than thirty printed for the first 
time as Burns’s work, accompanied, wherever it has 
been possible to supply it, by the music of the tunes to 
which they were written. From the musical point alone, 
therefore, the work constitutes an epitome of the anony¬ 
mous folk music of Scotland. In addition there is a very 
complete bibliography, along with copious historical notes 
of almost Teutonic exhaustiveness and learning, facsimile 
Burns holographs and an extensive glossary, the whole 
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(which is dedicated, by the way, to Dr. Joachim) making up 
a volume doing credit in every manner to its laborious 
and enthusiastic author. 

Hcch Scott. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, M.A. 

Vol. II. (Oxford University Press. 14s. net.) 

Professor Oman’s work progresses with no falling-off of 
interest and with an almost portentous thoroughness. 
When it is completed, we shall have the good fortune of 
possessing two of the finest works of military history in 
the world, both bearing by singular chance on the same 
great struggle. We have the magnificent battle-pictures 
of Napier, the soldier and actor in the scenes that he 
described with all the passion of a poet in his daring 
vividness of style; we shall have the last word of 
modern historical science and research, the ripe judgment 
of the narrator who has studied every accessible record, 
weighed all conflicting testimony, faced every battle-field. 

The cnllc dc Vincdit has been carried to excess by some 
modern historians. Professor Oman is indeed a hunter 
after the unpublished, but he uses it with due caution, to 
confirm rather than upset the accepted authorities. Nor 
is he drawn, as a scientific historian well might be, into 
constant disparagement of his predecessors. In fact, in 
the second volume, having already cautioned his readers 
against Napier’s anti-Spanish and pro-Napoleonic bias, he 
has less occasion to refer to it. 

The absence of Napoleon from the Peninsula removes a 
blemish that so warm an admirer of the book as myself 
noticed in the first volume—a taint of Lanfreyitis, the 
disease which somewhat infected the late Sir John Seeley’s 
short Life of Napoleon. Professor Oman not only chronicled 
the undoubtedly bad deeds of Napoleon, but kept up a 
sort of Greek chorus of disapproval. He even (in the 
first volume) called him Bonaparte. Professor Freeman 
used to call him Buonaparte at all stages of his career. 
Now when a man’s changes of name so admirably mark 
the stages of his career, it is pedantry not to use them. 
Buonaparte is the Corsican politician or adventurer, 
Bonaparte the Republican general, Napoleon the Emperor. 

Professor Oman apologises for the length of his volume, in 
which between six and seven hundred pages are required 
for the events of nine months ; but I should be hard put 
to it if set to cut out twenty pages from his work, while I 
would rather die than surrender one of the fascinating 
plans. It is all so valuable, and much of it we can get 
nowhere else. French historians are as a ride terribly 
patriotic, and their patriotism extends to the numbers 
they give of the strength and losses of their enemies and 
their own men. Napier habitually corrected French 
numbers by British records, but where British troops 
were not involved, he as habitually went by French 
accounts to the exclusion of Spanish. Professor Oman gives 
the Spaniards no favour, hut a fair field. 

It is impossible to quote any especial passage ; the style, 
though interesting and scholarly, does not attempt to be 
striking. I could wish that Professor Oman had avoided 
the gallicism of speaking of “ rallying ” a force, when he 
means to imply calling it up, or being joined by it. The 
word has not this meaning in English. Again, he speaks 
of a man being “delated,” when he means “informed 
against,” or “given up.” These are trifling blemishes, 
but they irritate. 

For a typical instance of Professor Oman’s power I should 
refer to his twenty-five pages on Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
The Duke is there in convincing reality, with all his keen 
insight, iron probity, indefatigable activity and icy lack 
of sympathy. He despised the bulk of men, probably, no 
more sincerely than did Napoleon; but the Emperor had 
the gift of entering into the hearts of others and there he 
has remained. 

Arthur R. Rotes. 
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A Man of Law and Art 

William Wetmore Story and His Friends. From Letters, 
Diaries, and Recollections. By Henry James. (Black¬ 
wood and Sons. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

Here is a delightful book about a man whose life was, in 
the ordinary sense, quite uneventful. By the constant 
references to him in the letters of many eminent men, 
.particularly eminent Americans, Story is vaguely known 
to many a reader who has never seen the sculptures which 
gratified such judges, for example, as Browning. He 
came to his career of a sculptor in a way the most unpro¬ 
mising, and unparalleled, we should think, in the history 
of artists, poets or musicians. Ilis father, a cultivated 
and distinguished American lawyer, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, destined his son for his own profession. Story 
graduated successfully at Harvard, produced a poem on 
,the occasion, and then settled down to three years’ legal 
study with his father. He signalised the termination of 
his studies by publishing a volume of poems, and began 
active practice in the law-courts, with entire success. 
Through the remaining years of his father’s life he not 
only persevered in his practice, but produced books on 
law, which have gone into their six or so editions and 
.become deservedly authoritative. These grave labours he 
beguiled by the intermittent, publication of poetry and 
criticism, and dabbling in sculpture. So when his father 
died he was chosen to execute a statue of the Judge—a 
commission he reluctantly accepted on condition of study¬ 
ing abroad for the purpose. He returned with the art- 
fever, and threw up everything to becomo a sculptor, 
earning the maternal compliment that he was a fool. 
Another period in Rome was followed by a return to law ; 
only again to go back to Rome and sculpture. But nobody 
would buy; and he was about finally to resume law, 
when the Roman Government requested him to let it send 
two of his statues to the London Universal Exhibition of 
1862. As a result, he received from London a eulogy of 
his sculptures in “The Times” and an offer of three 
thousand pounds for them. No more law : for the rest of 
his life he just sculptured, wrote letters, and lived in 
Rome. 

The combination of powers, of the artistic with the 
practical, and the Goethe-like firmness of will, indicated 
by such a road to art are astonishing. But that is all; 
there is no more “ life ” in the customary sense. Yet the 
result is a biography of full interest. For in the first 
place, his Roman residence brought him into contact with 
a profusion of eminent men, and with many of them he 
corresponded. In the second place, he has the fortune of 
Mr. Henry James for a biographer. Mr. James has 
handled good material in his most personal style, and 
with the skill of a trained narrator. One does not know 
whether text or letters be the more captivating. Story 
lived in a Rome and traversed a Continent still full of 
vivid interest and notable people; and what he saw with 
the eye of an artist he recorded, in diary or letters, with 
the pen of a writer—an infrequent union. He goes to the 
opera at Berlin, and not only rhapsodises (very well, too) 
over the “Marriage of Figaro,” but notes the Prince of 
Prussia, who— 

Came into his box, pulled out a little comb and brush and 
began to make use of them for his hair beforo the whole 
audience. This is a peculiarity of the Germans everywhere— 
as soon as they enter a public place, a cafe, or a dining-room. 

These are the right things to see; yet who tells them us? 
He beholds at the same opera the immortal Taglioni, and, 
alas ! sees most disappointing things. 

A woman whose ankles were as great as her name (lung 
herself about clumsily enough. 

Had his dinner disagreed, or was this the artistic truth 
about the idol of our grandparents? Or was Story 


inappreciative of grand ballet ? And Mrs. Story goes to 
Venice with Goethe, and finds him “ too cold for Italy ”; 
“in a gondola he is out of place,” she says, “notwith¬ 
standing his great artistic genius.” Really, these 
Americans are disillusionising companions! But they 
rejoice in Goethe’s Bettina von Arnim, “artless, plain, 
wayward, simple, frank, and poetic,” who “ takes Emelvn 
by the hand, saying: “ You are beautiful. You are 
lovely.” They laugh, and she says: “ Is not that 
English ? ” Then the letters — charming Lowells, 
characteristic Mrs. Brownings, and a feast of Browning 
letters, which dominate the second volume. And thread¬ 
ing all, Mr. James himself, gliding out admirable sketches 
of Browning’s twofold nature and all manner of subtle 
and taking things. A biography, indeed, with scarce a 
really dull page. 

Francis Thompson. 

The Carlyle Country 

The Carlyle Country. With a Study of Carlyle’s Life. 

By J. M. Sloan. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Carlyle told Goethe as a proof of the fame of Burns that 
“ the very inn-windows where he chanced to scribble in 
idle hours with his versifying and often satirical diamond 
have all been unglazed, and the scribbled panes sold into 
distant quarters, there to be hung up in frames." It is 
perhaps a scarcely less striking proof of his own renown 
that the photographic reproduction of the bald and prosaic 
environment of bis boyhood should be universally deemed 
and taken to bo a laudable enterprise. Reverence for 
Carlyle will, it may he hoped and expected, secure a large 
sale even for views of Ecclefechan, but let no purchaser 
look for the acquisition of a book of beauty so far as 
Carlyle’s native village is concerned. Other nooks of” the 
Carlyle country ” are fortunately more interesting from a 
pictorial point of view. Hoddom Bridge, the beechen 
avenue on the Annan Road, the gleaming river at Templand, 
the high bare shoulder of hill overmantling Craigenput- 
tock, are attractive to the outward eye, and not only to 
the inner vision of affection and sympathy. The volume 
is well provided with portraits. The venerable Carlyle of 
Whistler and the middle-aged Carlyle of Samuel Laurence 
authenticate and complete each other ; we are also glad to 
make acquaintance with the noble features of Carlyles 
brother John, the translator of Dante, and those of a more 
distant kinsman, the well-named “Jupiter” Carlyle, of 
Inveresk, and with the abnormal countenance of an 
abnormal man, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

The letterpress, nevertheless, is, as it ought to be, the 
most important and interesting department of the volume. 
Mr. Sloan is clearly no hireling, his work has been a 
labour of love to him. The first sight of the substantial 
volume, we own, alarmed us, but we Boon became satisfied 
that Mr. Sloan’s zeal had in no respect outrun his discre¬ 
tion. Full as his book is of matter, it would be difficult 
to point to anything irrelevant, much less is there any 
trace of hookmaking. On some minor points sve could 
even have wished for fuller treatment; we should have 
lieen glad of a reprint of the fine and little-known metrical 
paraphrase by William Johnson Fox of a famous passage 
in “ Sartor Resartus ” alluded to by Mr. Sloan, and there 
should have been something more than a mere mention of 
so remarkable a man as Carlyle’s pupil, Charles Buller. 
It would be most interesting if Carlyle’s teaching could 1* 
shown to have influenced Buller’s career as a colonial 
reformer, but probably there are no materials for the 
decision of the question. These matters, after all, are 
chiefly ornamental; a more serious defect is the imper¬ 
fection of the index. There are, for example, only four 
references toFroude, but, although Mr. Sloan wisely avoids 
controversy, he has not let Mr. Froude off quite so easily. 

R. GARNinT. 
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Criticism and Some Impressions 

Oi.n Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. By 
John Edgar McFadyen. (Hodder and Stoughton. Gs.) 
The Fi.nt.eb of God. By T. H. Wright. (Melrose. 3s. Gd. 
net.) 

Tiie Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Orioinal 
Sin. By F. It. Tennant, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. ‘Js. net.) 

The Representative Men of the Bible. By George 
Mathcson. (Hodder and Stoughton. Gs.) 

The first three of these books are concerned with the 
Higher Criticism. Mr. McFadyen writes in the character 
of a professor in an American evangelical college. The 
Christian Church means to him primarily those bodies 
which subscribe to the Westminster Confession and 
kindred formularies; and from his temperate and en¬ 
lightened pages it is made evident that among the 
descendants of the Reformers of the sixteenth century the 
time is already past when panic at the results of criticism 
was felt to justify any means by which it appeared as if the 
destructive torrent might be stemmed. The Reformation 
founded itself on the Bible, but it rested in the last 
analysis on a wider principle—the principle of intellectual 
freedom. To that the fathers of the movement sacrificed, 
unwillingly but definitively sacrificed, the older ideal of 
ecclesiastical unity: as Froude said, the work of the 
Reformation was done when speculative opinion was 
declared free. It is the business of Mr. McFadyen and of 
his school to count up what, after the traditional view has 
been abandoned, remains to serve for purposes of recon¬ 
struction in the debris of Protestant beliefs and opinions. 
Well, he asks, what after all does it matter if what used 
to be called the books of Moses are a conflation of several 
documents, themselves representing the traditional folk¬ 
lore; if the Psalms are the composition of unknown poets ; 
if the Prophets prophesied after the event; if the historical 
books are inaccurate and at times self-contradictory ? Still 
in some sort these documents represent a unique, an 
unparalleled, religious consciousness. They picture the 
growth of a nation’s soul that has increased through ages 
in wisdom and moral stature ; that has learned in the 
furnace of affliction the lesson it has profited the whole world 
to accept at its hand, and that finds a supreme expression 
in the life of one whom we style the Son of Man. 

It is in reference to Him that the questions raised by 
historical criticism are debated with heat. It was upon 
those books of the Old Testament that His knowledge 
was fed ; from which in His ministry He drew the text of 
His doctrine; on which as on divine credentials His apostles 
and apologists in a large measure based His claim. And 
the very documents which purport to give the narrative of 
Ilis career are subjected to a like process. In “The 
Finger of God ” Mr. Wright, a Scottish clergyman, treats 
the questions arising out of the “ miracles,” “ powers,” 
and “wonders” of the evangelical story. “Miracles do 
not happen ” is the kind of blank wall against which the 
projectiles of the apologist make a futile clatter; and the 
kind of criticism that is called historical, as distinguished 
from the merely literary, finds in the temper of the people 
and the atmosphere of the day a seemingly sufficient 
explanation of the marvels ascribed to Jesus by the 
tradition enshrined in the Gospels. Mr. Wright is not 
the first to attempt to turn the flank of the position by an 
examination of the miracles themselves. These mighty 
works, where they are reported in detail, are distinguished 
from mere magic and legerdemain by their moral quality. 
They are almost solely works of healing; the physician 
makes a call upon the moral character of the patient; he 
associates the idea of sickness with sin, and healing follows 
upon repentance and absolution. The influence of vice, of 
an evil rnind, of an unstrung will, upon the humours of 
the body is matter of yet incomplete therapeutic inquiry; 


that it is a real influence is known fact. To have the 
mind attuned to the divine law is a condition of bodily 
well-being. The works of Je3us are “ signs of the fuller 
powers of soul which are proper to mankind when our 
nature is tiue to itself by being perfectly submissive to the 
will of God.” Therefore “ Greater works than these shall 
ye do ” it was promised to those who thereafter should 
follow in the Master’s footsteps. No magic, therefore, 
but rather the works of Overman, is in effect the conclusion 
of Mr. Wright’s thoughtful and reverent book. 

Mr. Tennant’s exhaustive work on the “ Fall and Original 
Sin” is one of those books that, dated from a country 
rectory, and dedicated to “ my wife,” touch an English¬ 
man’s imagination pleasantly. Perhaps the Rector is the 
only man in Ilockwold who knows the Latin declensions; 
one pictures him preaching two quite ordinary sermons a 
week ; Ilockwold dozing respectfully under the pulpit, and 
vaguely aware that its spiritual pastor has a power of 
learning and that his study is lined with books mostly 
Latin and such. Mr. Tennant in his quiet preface 
expresses a hope that by his labour some small service 
may be rendered to the student of doctrine by his 
pains in collecting together into a small compass the 
literature, both ancient and modern, dealing with the 
sources of the Hebrew Fall-story, and with the growth 
from that narrative of the Jewish and Christian 
theories concerning the origin and diffusion of human 
sinfulness. Moreover, to those acquainted with the 
author’s Hulsean Lectures, this volume is indispensable as 
furnishing the details of their argument. The patience 
and moderation with which the work is done is exemplified 
at the end of the first sixty page3, where, after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the origin of the story of Eden 
and its parallels— Phoenician, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Greek, Iranian, and Indian—we are brought to the 
modest conclusion that “ in the present state of knowledge 
it is impossible to form a conclusion as to the Fall-story 
to which finality can attach.” Psychologically, however, 
an origin is easier to conjecture. As middle-age looks back 
regretfully on youth, so the half-civilised man dreams of a 
simpler and happier season long before his time. Know¬ 
ledge begets consciousness of evil; progressive civilisation 
imposes heavier demands upon the individual will and 
enforces a wider breach with the state of nature, and it 
seems as if “ he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” The composite legend, whatever its original 
sources and significance, was laid up for the Chosen 
People in the land that was promised to their fathers. 
The genius of the people laid hold upon it, purified and 
co-ordinated it, and read into it its own sad sense. 
Through the hands of the long series of the Hebrew 
thinkers and poets and exegetes, it passed into the hands 
of Paul, of the Fathers of the Christian Church, receiving 
from time to time as it travelled a closer application to the 
ever-insistent problem of human sin and misery, till it 
was finally shaped by the passionate soul of Augustine. 

Dr. Matheson’s second instalment of Representative 
Men includes portraits of Ishmael, Lot, Melchisedek, 
Balaam, Aaron, Caleb, Boaz, Gideon, Jonathan, Mephi- 
bosheth, Jonah, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. His method is not so much critical as impres¬ 
sionist. And the impressions of his pretty fancy are 
prettily sketched. Read the story of Balaam as you have 
it here, and you will understand Balaam better. But you 
need not (unless you wish it) follow Dr. Matheson in the 
little address to the Deity, wherein, at the end of the story, 
he declares: “ Thy rays aro Rimtgen rays; they pass 
through my fleshly barriers, they detect my secret wounds.” 

The a Becketts of “ Punch.” By Arthur William a Beckett. 

(Constable. 12s. Gd. net.) 

Genial memories written in a genial style, chatty table- 
talk, such as might be expected from so genial a 
conversationalist as Mr. Arthur it Beckett. The author 
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may be said to have been brought up on “ Punch ” and 
to have lived on “Punch,” and in his book of memories 
“ Punch ” looms largely and brightly. There are plenty of 
good stories, plenty of pleasant gossip, plenty of kindly 
reminiscence; everyone interested in the history of 
journalism should read Mr. Arthur a Beckett’s volume. 

The author worked on the staff of “ Punch ” for twenty- 
eight years, so is able to provide us with many glimpses 
of the famous Round Table and those who sat at it, able 
also out of his abundant store of memories to tell us tales 
of Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, Leech, Albert Smith and 
many other famous brothers of the quill. 

Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth and 

Seventeenth Centuries. By John Smith Harrison. 

(Columbia University Press. 8s.) 

This volume deals with a very interesting subject, and 
does so with knowledge and clearness. Few have any 
idea to what extent the poetry of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was permeated by the influence of Plato 
and his disciples—whether the ancient or modem Neo- 
Platonists. Yet in this book Mr. Harrison reckons among 
the Platonisers—Spenser, Sidney, Milton, Drayton, and the 
two Henries—Vaughan and More; Drummond, Norris, 
Phineas Fletcher, even (to some extent) George Herbert; 
and this does not exhaust the list. Nor need the author 
have ceased with the seventeenth century. He might 
have carried his study down to modern times. Our 
materialistic age has not been favourable to poetic Platonism, 
while the eighteenth century was fatal to it. Still, we can 
point to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shellev, and Coventry 
Patmore, in all of whom it is diversely vfsible; if perhaps 
Blake should not be added to the number. But the 
blossom-time of Platonism was certainly the two centuries 
treated by Mr. Harrison. 

Some poems of Spenser are obviously Platonic; such 
as the Hymns to Beauty. But Mr. Harrison shows that 
Platonism is the very fibre of Spenser, and runs through¬ 
out the “Faery Queene.” In Milton it not only dictates 
such things as the beautiful speech on chastity in “ Comus,” 
but appears in the very utterances of Satan himself. Nay, 
even Ben Jonson (unlikeliest of men) has slightly Platonic 
passages in the Masques, such as the admirable lines 


beginning : “ How near to good is what is fair.” Shake¬ 
speare himself is found using Platonic expressions in the 
Sonnets. In truth, a detailed examination almost con¬ 
vinces one that the entire poetry of the Elizabethan age 
was a blossom from th3 grave of Plato. That is excessive, 
of course. But what does remain is that all these poets 
erceived the connection between their art and philosophy; 
ow immensely the best poetry gains by a philosophic 
basis. And, in a day when this truth is hardly recognised, 
it is well that a book like Mr. Harrison’s should bring it 
home to us. 

Gloria. By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. (George Bell 
and Sons. Us.) 

Mr. Stephen Coleridge has the advantage of a great name 
which seems to confer a kind of prescriptive and hereditary 
title to poetry and at any rate ensures from the hardened 
reviewer a wish to believe, a reluctance to condemn. 
Beyond this, Mr. Coleridge has in himself a gracefnl 
culture, a sense of form, and a delicate vein of sentiment. 
But with the hereditary name he has not succeeded to the 
hereditary inspiration—which, for that matter, his great 
namesake enjoyed but seldom and fitfully. There is nu 
originality of idea ; there is a lack of what Rossetti called 
central brain-substance. 

Far up the river through the sunny meadows, 

Heaven and earth attending on her beautv, 

(iloria floats reclining like a Dryad 
Lost, in a daydream. 

Lung as the Mazing noon is passing westward 
I'mler the trees we sit among the fern-brakes, 

There of the world forgetful and forgotten 
Plucking the lotus. 

There in the evening down the peaceful waters 
Homeward we glide with peaceful rhythmic splashing, 
(iloria silent, by tlm tangled wood walks 
Sweetly dishevelled. 

Like to this any cultivated student of poetry can write, 
with nowise exceptional feeling. There is nothing to 
blame but also nothing specially to commend. It is 
facile and customarily accomplished verse. At that we 
must leave it. 


Fiction 


The Heart of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawford. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

In his stories of modern Italy Mr. Crawford is easily 
master of his environment and in his earlier work he 
used his effective background as tbe appropriate setting 
to dramas of convincing passion. Of late years, however, 
his facile pen has grown languid and his style lacks its 
former tenseness. “The Heart of Rome’’has a motive 
which is at once characteristic of the conditions of modem 
Rome and capable of fine dramatic developments. The 
downfall of the house of Conti is well suggested and tbe 
atmosphere of the ancient palace, with its mouldering 
magnificence, rendered with real skill. The search for 
hidden treasure in the palace vaults is conventional enough, 
but a new and significant element is introduced in the 
“lost water” which flows beneath Rome in forgotten 
conduits and occasionally floods the foundations of her 
buildings. The “ lost water ” is the fate of the story, 
affording an impressive scene when Sabino Conti and 
Malipieri, tbe young engineer and archaeologist, are im¬ 
prisoned together in the underground chamber beside the 
disinterred statues. The situation is suggestive of sombre 
and tragic issues and even when the captives emerge, it is 
only to new complications. The author, however, is in a 
comfortably optimistic mood, and solves bis problem by the 


simplest and least dramatic of expedients. The romance is 
a pleasant one and the happy lovers are worthy of their 
happiness, but it must be confessed that Rome’s dark 
secret waters, antique walls and long-emtombed deities 
form a background too august for an idly agreeable 
love-story. 

Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Harper. Os.) 
The story which Mr. Quiller-Couch has here set forth 
certainly deserved all tbe care and faculty of adjustment 
which he has bestowed upon it. The book is practically 
a vindication of the only one of the Wesley sisters—indeed, 
of the Wesley family—who came to grief and her fault 
was the one which, once discovered, society and convention 
can least forgive. But in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s pages all 
our sympathy is with Hetty, the cleverest and most 
beautiful of the daughters of that Samuel Wesley who was 
Rector of Epworth, the father of John and Charles, and a 
man of the narrowest and hardest Christianity. The 
author’s vindication, on the facts here presented, is 
perfectly successful. We see the effect of miserable 
surroundings and an iron tyranny upon a mind pining 
for freedom and a body thrilling with life ; then comes 
the nameless and unworthy lover, bringing the promise of 
happiness and honest freedom j and there follows tbe 
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bitter awakening and' the return of the woman who has 
given all for a lie. The expiation, if expiation it be, is 
terrible, for on the strength of an unrealised and sudden 
oath that she would take any man who would make her 
honest, she is forced-by her father into marriage with a 
Lincoln tinker. In the chapters dealing with her relations 
with this man the author has produced excellent work— 
work full of tenderness, real tragedy and a beauty which 
shines serenely through weakness and terror. 

The manner of the book is excellent. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch's English is always good to read and on the whole 
a difficult task has been accomplished with success and 
discretion. Our sympathy with the Rector of Epworth is 
not so great as the author’s seems to be nor can we quite 
reconcile ourselves to the mother whose battles for her 
children are so consistently ineffective. The Wesley 
household was a dreary and forbidding one for the rearing 
of children, yet it produced two great men and two entirely 
human daughters. After all, the system must have had 
its merits. 

The Long Night. By Stanley Weyman. (Longmans & Co. 

Gs.) 

Is Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel the author has reached 
an artistic level of historical romance, which, with the 
exception of a few of his best short 6tories, he has hardly 
attained before. Even the warmest admirers of Mr. 
Weyman will probably admit that up to the present 
he has not attempted the fine subtleties either of por¬ 
traiture or plot, and has thrilled his readers rather by 
the clash of steel than by the warm conflict of hearts. 
In “The Long Night,” however, Mr. Weyman has 
undoubtedly succeeded in getting closer to the eternal 
verities of human nature and, while not sacrificing the 
glamour of adventurous romance, has deepened its effect 
upon the imagination by basing his narrative upon the 
mastery of mind over mind and the influences of human 
weaknesses and passion. It is a story of old Geneva in 
the days when its name stood as a symbol of freedom, the 
freedom of the individual aB against the tyranny of State 
and Church in the world outside its walls. “ The city,” 
as Mr. Weyman says, “ was the outpost southwards of the 
Reformed religion and the Reformed learning; it sowed its 
ministers over half Europe, and when they went they 
spread abroad not only its doctrines but its praise and 
honour.” Yet this isolated position of liberal thought was 
a dangerous thing to keep and to guard and the town was 
surrounded with enemies who by fair means or foul were 
determined to take down the pride and destroy the inde¬ 
pendence of those Genevan burghers. Mr. Weyman has 
made splendid use of this situation, and in the daring plot 
of Savoy to get possession of the town he provides a 
narrative of romantic and adventurous interest. The arch¬ 
plotter in this political drama is one Basterga, who is 
indeed a very Machiavelli in his cunning knowledge of the 
human heart. The subtle way in which he works upon 
the honour, or dishonour, of the man who has the safe¬ 
keeping of the city in his charge is told with consummate 
skill and is probably the finest portrait of a clever 
scoundrel yet achieved by Mr. Weyman’s pen. Nor has 
the author failed in his special aptitude for evolving 
dramatic situations. The whole atmosphere of the talc is 
delightful in its mediaeval spirit and one follows the 
adventures of the young student who comes to Geneva to 
study theology but learns instead the lessons of love, and 
villainy, and war, with unflagging interest and pleasure. 

The Captain's Toll-Gate. By Frank R. Stockton. 

(Cassell. Gs.) 

The scene of Mr. Stockton’s last story is laid in old 
Virginia, which had been his home for some years before 
his death. Two miles from the town of Glenford was the 
turnpikj>gate and the toll-house with the covered doorway, 
where lived Captain Asher of the Merchant Service. He 


kept the toll because it “ brought him in touch with the 
world,” and although he had commanded a ship, he did 
not care for appearances. When the story opens, his 
niece had come to the toll-house on a visit, and the 
narrative is concerned with certain affairs of the heart. 
The suitors for the hand of Olive Asher include a 
Professor of Theoretical Mathematics, an Austrian dip¬ 
lomat, and a poet—“ He called himself a practical poet 
because he made a regular business of it.” The incidents 
of these several wooings are related with quiet humour 
and with the simplicity of diction by which Mr. Stockton s 
writings have always been distinguished. 

In the sympathetic memorial sketch which Mrs. Stockton 
contributes to the volume we learn, without surprise, that 
the author was “ the most lovable of men. He shed 
happiness all around him, not from conscious effort but 
out of his own bountiful and loving nature.” 


The Ladies ok the Manor. By G. B. Burgin. (Richards. 

Gs.) 

The critic who finds in bis hands a novel by Mr. Burgin 
is irresistibly impelled- to adopt the practice of less 
sophisticated persons and to begin his perusal of it by a 
glance at the last page. When, as in the present instance, 
he finds the chapter heading to be “ The Old Story,” and 
the closing words, “ ‘ Gloug-gloug ! ’ sang the bird, as 
Marion trembled to him,” he may confidently recommend 
the book to Mr. Burgin’s many readers with the assurance 
that they will not be disappointed. Indeed, in order that 
there should be no possibility of mistake about the matter 
the author has inscribed upon his title-page these words 
from Mr. W. S. Gilbert 

“ Ami so 


The round of love runs through our lives. ’ 


The story opens at an English country house with a 
conversation between a somewhat cynical dowager and her 
friend Enid Smythe, whose “one flight of imagination was 
to call herself Smythe instead of Smith.” These ladies, 
discussing the matter in an epigrammatic way, decide that 
the dowager must marry again, and the first book describes 
how she set her cap at the lord of the manor, who, being 
converted by her from the principles of Schopenhauer, 
found his ultimate consolation elsewhere. There is a 
touch of drama about the deaths, soon after their marriage, 
of Marcus Pendragon and his wife, whose twin-daughters 
are the ladies of the title. In the second book Mr. Burgin 
again takes us to the region of Lake Winnipeg, aud it is 
not until half way through the novel and twenty years 
after their birth, that we make the acquaintance of 
Pendragon’s daughters. The scene of their adventures is 
in England, and the destiny of one of them has already 
been indicated by a quotation. 


The Stoles Emperor. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (John 
Long. Gs.) 

Is her latest novel Mrs. Fraser has gone for inspiration to 
the early days of Japanese history, to the insecurity of a 
throne, to the intrigues of a court. The background for 
this story of ambition and primitive passion is full of 
colour; the sights and sounds of Japanese life so well 
known to the authoress are brought vividly before the 
reader. The atmosphere of the Palace, “ where so many 
hearts had broken, so many splendid shadows passed 
away,” is convincingly conveyed, while the interest of the 
plot is sustained to the very end. The action of the 
story is not particularly original or striking, but it is never 
dull; it concerns itself with the kidnapping of the one- 
year old Emperor and his mother and their detention in a 
dilapidated fortress. How the Emperor was saved by the 
fidelity and sacrifice of little Sudzu, the peasant girl, is 
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charmingly told. In the character of the Empress-Mother 
Mrs. Fraser has drawn the portrait of a noble woman. 
Perhaps the author is at her best in her descriptions of 
the peasant folk and the little cottage in the wood, “ where 
autumn’s red wine was spilt on the leafage and the tents 
of the maple were spread in cold scarlet over the mountain 
side.” A story that deserves to be popular. 

It Side Streets. By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 5s.) 

Mr. Pett Ridge is still coquetting with his undoubted 
ability. He is marking time. He is doing thumbnail 
sketenes when he might be writing masterpieces. He is 
wasting his observation, his keen sense of humour, his 
characterisation and above all his real sympathy, wasting 
them in the merest tittle-tattle of suburban emotion and 
side street side lights. He very obviously understands 
third class humanity, be fully grasps their point of view 
and he never draws an unlovable portrait; but the 
horizon deliberately chosen is restricted. 

The present volume includes some twenty sketches, and 
“ things seen,” but scarcely a story. The matter is of 
unequal quality. An amusing dialogue is found in “ On 
Furlough,” which gives the merest glimpse of a servant 
girl from a big London establishment on a visit to a 
country aunt. “ And do you mean to say, my dear, that 
they reelly dress, these young ladies of yours, in this low- 
necked fashion every evenin’ of their lives ? ” “ Every 

evening,” replied the girl. “ Sundays and all? ” “ Sun¬ 

days and all.” “Gentlemen present?” “Gentlemen 
present.” “ Well, well, well, well,” and so on. 

In the wav of a story, “Mr. and Mrs. Ranger” is the 
best, and the argumentative wife is done to a nicety. 
Also in “ Repairing the Breech ” there is a good scene 
where the defendant of a breach of promise action 
accidentally meets the plaintiff in an A. B. G. shop, and 
bv a fresh proposal on an entirely new basis is released 
from paying the £100 damages previously incurred. 
“ Inimitable ” is the epithet which best describes Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s method. 

Littledom Castle and other Tales. By Mrs. M. II. 

Spielmann. (ltoutledge. 5s.) 

A hook which will bring joy to many a household. 
First there is the delightful purple cover, with its Moon 
Fairy in gold. The thrill of delight which such a cover 
alone can convey to an imaginative child is a sensation 
not to be despised. Then there are the pictures, and when 
these are drawn by such artists as Phil May, Hugh 
Thomson, Kate Greenaway, and C. Wilhelm, to mention 
only some of the illustrators, visions grave and gay, 
dainty and comic, are instantly suggested. The hint of 
delightful mystery suggested by the Moon Fairy on the 
cover is amply fulfilled in the fays, light as thistledown, 
who attend the chariot of His Majesty of the Sun, in the 
story of that name. These stories should appeal to 
catholic tastes, for every sort of sprite is to be encountered 
in ihe Castle of Littledom, from the somewhat materialistic 
Doll-fairy to the lovely lady of mist and stars and flowers, 
in “ The Magic Garret.” Mrs. Spielmann is no less to be 
congratulated on the making of a charming book than the 
happy children who will read it. 

The National Home Reading Union, an admirable 
institution, is entering with ardour upon its winter cam¬ 
paign. The magazine of the Union contains contributions 
from such well-known writers as Prof. J. K. Laughton, 
Joseph B. Gilder and Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 

TnE October issue of “ The Ancestor ” will contain 
'* English Counts of the Empire,” by Mr. J. Horace 
Round, and “ The Jacksons in Ireland,” by Sir Edmund 
T. Bewley. 


Short Notices 

General 

Books from as Old Bookshop. By R. M. Williamson. (Simpkia 
Marshall. Cloth Is., paper 6d.) 

Dedicated “ to all lovers of books,” this small volume chants the 
pleasures of book-selling. The author chats pleasantly of how he 
became a l>ookseller, of the value of old liooks, of some eccentric 
customers and of the twopenny box. 

The Life of the State. By Goraldino Ilodgson. (Marshall. 

2s. lid.) 

The contents of this book was delivered originally as lectures to 
the girls of the Godolpliin School, Salisbury. The aim of the 
writer, a pupil of Dr. Sidgwick, is to enforce what I ax: he calls 
“ Man’s indispensable Duty to do all the service he can to his 
country.” Painstaking ana clearly expressed. 

De i.’Edccatios des Femmes, par Choderlos de Laclos, auteerdes 
“ Liaisons dangereuses,” avec introduction par Ed. Champion, 
ct des notes inedites de Charles Baudelaire. (Paris, 1903. 
Librairie loon Vanier.) 

A curious little document, written about 1790, hitherto preserved 
as a manuscript in the National Library of Paris. Mainly devoted 
to the physical advantages of the “ natural woman ” as against die 
product of civilisation, particularly from a primitive medical point 
of view. Probably notes for a more extended work on similar 
lines. Charles Baudelaire’s comments are of little importance. 
Most carefully and seriously edited by M. Ed. Champion. 

La Sarabandf.. By M. I .eon Ynllee, Librarian of the National 
Library, Paris. (Published bv If. Welter, 4 rue Bemard-Palissv. 
1903. * 2 vols.) 

A comprehensive " common-place ” book containing anecdotes, ten* 
mots, songs, epigrams, epitaphs, reflections, and occasional verses, 
collected from forgotten authors and out-of-the-way books, from 
the fifteenth century to our own times. The quaint and charming 
result of many years’ delving in a glorious library by an ardent 
ltook-lover. A treasure of reference for bibliophiles. Curious 
juxtapositions: a verse by Clement Marot, for instance, followed 
by a very modern after-dinner story. 

L’ame essf.ntiei.i.e. Focms by Rone Arcos. (Paris: La liaison 
des Poetcs, -10 rue du Faubourg-Saint-Denis. 190.3.) 

A new poet, whose verse lias much charm, originality, and musical 
cadence. M. Arcos has unusual command of metre and a gentle 
flow- of rhythm, perhaps suggested by, but certainly not imitated 
from, Stcphano Mallarme. The cycle of poems entitled “Lame 
des fleurs ” is exceptionally happy, redolent of the suggestive 
perfume of the garden. A delicate book by a genuine poet. 

The Best of the Fun, 1891-1897. By Captain E. Pcnnell-Elmhiret, 
Author of “ The Cream of Leicestershire,” Ac. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 

CitEEnv hunting gossip of the shires, Ireland, and abroad; written 
by a sportsman for sportsmen—and women. The author has 
hunted with most of the le3t packs in England and the sister isle, 
and divides the palm (or the brush) between the Pytcheley and 
the Tipperary. Ho also tells of his sport in the Rockies, and oft 
good run at Long Island, New Fork. The title is taken from 
Whyte Melville’s well-known verso. Excellent coloured illustra¬ 
tions by G. D. Giles, who can draw both horse and hound. 
Altogether, an invaluable lvook for a hunting man’s library. 

Reprints and New Editions 

The Second Torn of Doctor Syntax. (Methuen & Co. 3s. Gd. net. 

The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

In this volume of the series the publisher maintains the same high 
level of excellence. The twenty-four illustrations by Thomas 
Rowlandson are admirably reproduced. 

a Kidnapped, b Catriona. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(Cassell & Co. Leather 3s., clotli 2s. net.) 

Two small volumes, pleasant to the touch and to the eye. They 
are sure to find a warm welcome from every lover of Stevenson, 
n The Yellow Rose Anthology, b The White RoseAnthoioot. 
c The Red Rose Anthology. “ Roses of Parnassus.” (Brittney 
Johnson. In white Japanese vellum, the set in case. 4s. net. 
In paper folding, Gd. each, net.) 

These three anthologies aro Lyrics of Love Forlorn, Lyrics of 
Reverential love, and Lyrics of the Joy of Love: three dainty 
volumes admirably printed. The three volumes in their case 
would make a charming Christmas gift. 
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In Memorial. H_v Lord Tennyson. (Swan Sonnenschein A. Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Tiie distinction of this volume is the analysis and notes by Charles 
Unnsford, B.A. The latter are lucid and leave nothing to be 
desired. 

Fiction 

Tiif. Twins or Skiblai'cii IIali. By Emma Brooke. (Hurst and 
Blackett. Gs.) 

Here we have the storv of two girls, twins, antagonistic from 
birth, who reproduce in their appearances and in the events of their 
lives an old family legend concerning two remote ancestors of ill- 
fame, of whom a painting hangs on the wall of a disused room. 
Whether these two ancestors revisited the earth in the shape of 
the twins and again played their part in a tragedy of love and 
madness, or whether the apparent resemblance in their lives was 
the result of morbidity and suggestion acting on weak brains, the 
author does not decide for us. That is why, we suppose, she 
describes the story as “a mystery.” A curious but interesting 
book. 

Mr. Pace's Wild Oats. By Charles Eddy. (Edward Arnold. Gs.) 
Mr. Page did not sow his wild oats until rather lato in life, not 
indeed until after his forty-fifth birthday. Then, one day he 
realised that his hair was growing grey and his face wrinkled, 
and suddenly his very respectable life, as a churchwarden and 
householder in Strentham, seemed dull and colourless. So he 
proceeded to enjoy life by becoming the “ cash box” of a music- 
hall artist, and scandalising all the good folk of Slreatham. A 
bright amusing story with which to beguile a dull hour. 

“ George Savii.e." By Charles Moray. (John Long. Gs.) 

An interesting and careful study of two men. Erskine and Savilo 
are the two remaining branches of an old ancestral tree, one in 
possession of large property, the other, comparatively poor, but 
with a large store of cynicism. In the Savile family there is the 
inheritance of an oliscnre form of brain disease, which gives rise to 
some striking chapters, but docs not materially affect the storv. 
The surface cynicism of the one man is rubbed off bv contact with 
the liner, simpler, nature of the other. Erskine saw that in “ acting 
on a low estimation of those we love we lower and degrade them 
by doing so, thus never possessing the best love of those who love 
us liest.” A distinctly clever book. 

Aladdin O'Brien. By Gouverneur Morris. (Cassell. Gs.) 

When we first make his acquaintance, Aladdin is a little boy with 
a temperament and a sweetheart. His father, an inventor, is soon 
afterwards blown to pieces, and Aladdin is loft an orphan. He 
Incomes a poet and journalist, but when the American Civil War 
breaks out shoulders arms for the North. Aladdin the boy is 
much more convincing than Aladdin tho man, and the first part of 
the book gives great promise which is not quite fulfilled. Never¬ 
theless, the writing is fresh and buoyant, and, in places, the author 
rises to a high level. 

Tea-Table Talk. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hutchinson. 2s. Gd.) 
Easy up-to-date philosophy from the lips of the Philosopher, the 
Girton Girl, the Old Maid, the Minor Poet, and A Woman of the 
World. Brightly written in Mr. Jerome’s characteristic vein. 
” What becomes, I wonder,” mused tho Philosopher, “ of tho 
thoughts that are never spoken ? Wo know that in Nature nothing 
is wasted : the very cabbage is immortal, living again in altered 
form.” The Philosopher does not inquire what Incomes of the 
printed thoughts on men and things. 

A Woman against the World. By George Griffith. (F. V. 
White & Co. Gs.; 

In the opening chapter “ A Woman Against tho World ” is leaning 
against the railings of St. Sepulchre’s Churchyard waiting for the 
black flag to be hoisted announcing the execution of her innocent 
millionaire husband. This is only mildly sensational compared 
with the rest of the book, which relates the wild adventures 
of the same woman turned pirate on the high seas. Sensationalism 
ran mad. 

Memoirs of a Child. By Annie Stegcr Winston. (Longmans. 
2s. Cd. net.) 

“ Pros the Avhole, it is needless to say, the child received the world 
at its face value, quite in tho primordial way. Whatever lookod 
flat or round was flat or round, even after she was more or less 
aware of the Copemiean theory. And her attitude to nature was 
also primitive, tinged with instinctive fetichism,” and so on. 


New Books Received 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Whitley (W. T.)» Church, Ministry, and Sacraments in the New Testament 

(Kingsgate Press* 

Williams (Her. T. Rhondda), God’s Open Doors ...(Black) net 3/6 

Mackrdl (Mrs. Perceval), compiled by, Hymns of the Christian Centuries 

(Allen) 

Morrison (Rev. G. H.), Sun-Rise : Addresses from a City Pulpit 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 5 0 

Isaacson (Rev. Charles Stnteville), compiled and edited by, Rome in Many 

Lands.(Religious Tract Society) 2 6 

Webster (Augusta), Life.. (Henderson) net 0 3 

The Agnostic Annual .(Watts) 0/C 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

By “ Officer,*' Smith of the Shamrock Guards. A Drama.(Greening) 2,'G 

Kraus (Horatio Sheafe), Irish Life in Irish Fiction 

(Columbia University Press) 

Root (Robert Kilbnrn). Classical Mythology in Sliakespeare.(Holt) 

Allropp (Henry), The Voice of One : A Book of Poems.(Watts) net 3/0 

Acheron (Arthur), Shakespeare and the Rival Poet..(Lane) net .VO 

Torrence (Ridgely), El Dorado. A Tragedy.( „ ) net 3/6 

Spiers (Kaufmann C.), Guido and Veronica, and Other Poems.(Nutt) 1/0 

The Bibelot, Vol. IX., No. 10 .(Mosher) 5 c. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Sloan (J. M.), The Carlyle Country..........(Chapman and Hall) 

Vltellesehi (The Mareliesa), A Court in Exile. 2 vols..(Hutchinson) net 24 0 

Joyce (P. W.), A Social History of Ancient Ireland. 2 vols. ...(LnngmAns)net 21,0 
Morgan (Henry James), edited by, Types of Canadian Women, Vol. I. 

(Briggs) 

Crockett (W. S.) and Caw (James L.). Sir Walter Scott.(Rodder) net ] 0 

Parker (Gilbert) and Bryan (Claude O.), Old Quebec.. .(Macmillau) net 15/0 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Records and Reminiscences.. ..(Murray) net 18/0 

Lee (J. Fitzeerald), The Greater Kxodus.. (Stock) net 2/6 

Foglietta (U!>erto), The Sieges of Nicosia and Famagusta in Cyprus 

(Waterlow) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Duprat (Prof. G. L.), Morals : A Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological Bases of 


Ethics.(Scott) 6,0 

Schiller (F. C. S.), Humanism : Philosophical Essays.(Macmillan) net M 

ART. 

Orr (Munro S.), Twelve Drawii.gs of Familiar Characters in Fiction nnd 

Romance.....(Dent) net 12/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Davidson (John), A Rosary.(Richards) net 5/0 

Kitron (Arthur), The Money Problem.....(Richards) 3, 6 

'J he Case Against the Protective Taxution of Food and Raw Material 

(Unionist Free Food League) 1/0 

Officiit Guide to the London and North-Western Railway.(Cassell) 1 0 

Gibbs (Philip), Knowledge is Power..(Arnold) 3/6 

Warren (Mark), The Great Trade of the Nations.(King) 0 6 

An Ethical Calendar.(Watts) net 1/6 

Janvier (Thomas A.), The Christmas Kalends of Provence.(Harper) 

Darwin (Major Leonard), Municipal Trade.(Murray) net 12/0 

Book-Prices Current, Vol. XVII...(Stock) net 27,6 

Sykes (Arthur A.), Mr. Punch’s Museum.(Bradbury) 3/6 

The Kcluiuary, Vol. IX. New Series .(Bcmrose) net 12/0 


JUVENILE. 

Sergeant (Adeline), Alison’s Ordeal (Niabet), 5 0; Rountree (Harry), The Child's 
Book of Knowledge (Richards), 3/6 ; Wylie (Joan), Hop o’ My Thumb (Richards), 
2 6; Appleton (Honor C.), Dumpy Proverbs (Richards), 1/6; Archer (Jean 0.), 
Fi?hy-\Vinkle (Richards), 1 6 ; Belloc (H.) and B. T. B., The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beast* (Duckworth), net 1 0; Sichel (Gerald), The Rubbish Alphabet (Sonnen- 
»chcin), net 1 0 ; Everett Green (Evelyn J, The Castle of the White Flag (Nclron), 
5 0: Bevan (Tom), Beggars of the Sea (Nelson), 3/6; Everett-Green (Evelyn), 
Cambria's Chieftain (Nelson), 3 6 ; Pnyntcr (H. May), A Fair Jacobite (Nelson), 
2/6; Isabel’s Secret (Nelson), 2 0; Greene (Hon. Mrs.), On Angels' Wings 
(Nelson), 16; Haverfield (E. L.), Daddy’s Lad (Nelson), 16; Scott (Florence 
M. S.) and Hodge (Alma). The Round Tower (Nclron), 1 6 ; Eady ( K. M. and R.), 
Riverton Bt\s (Nelson), 1,6 ; Ballantyne (R. M.), The Coral Island (Nelson), 1'0; 
Avery (Harold), Hie House on the Moor (Nelson), 1 o : Silver Bubbles. A New 
Book’of Nursery Rhymes (NMson), 3/6; Our Dogs (Nelson), 2 0 : The Book of 
Horses (Nelson), 1 0; The Doll’s House (Nelson), 0 6; A.B.C. of Games and 
Toys (Nelson), 0 6 ; Crackers (Nelson), 0 3; Bible Stories (Nelson), 0 3 ; Leighton 
(Robert), The Haunted Ship (Melrofe), 5/0; Meade (L. T.), The Manor School 
(Chambers), 6/0 ; Mack (Louise), Girls Together (Melrose), 3 6 ; Mack (Louise), 
Teens (Melrose), 3.6 ; Leighton (Robert), Fighting Fearful Odds (Melrose), 3/6 ; 
Gay. By the Author of “Laddie,** Ac. (Cliambers), 3 6; Pears (Chas.), Mr. 
Punch’s New Book for Children (“Punch” Office),C 0; Kempron (F. Cluude), The 
Sad End ct Erica’s Blackamoor (Arnold), 3 6. 

FICTION. 

“ A Deal in Wheat,** by Frank Norris (Richari s); “The Love-Thirst of Elaine,” by 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Geruld (Greening); “When It was Dark,” by Guy Thorne 
(Greening); “The Squire,” by E. L. Haverfield (Allen); “A Man’s Mirror,’* by 
Emily Pearson Finnemore (Cassell); “The Yellow Vnn,” by Richard Whitelng 
(Hutchinson); “Bnrham Brocklebank, M.DV by M. Bctham-Kdwanls (Hurst 
and Blackett); “Stepping Blindfold,” by T. W. Speight (Cbatto) ; “The Bays- 
watcr Miracle,” by Frank Richardson (Chatto); “Cross Purposes,” by Jean 
Merivale (Stock); “Jemima," by Ella MacMahon (Chapman and Hall); “The 
Odd-Job Man,” by Oliver Onions (Murray); “The Black Monk," by Anton 
Tchekhoff (Duckworth); “The River of Vengeance,” by P. L. Oliphant (Arnold); 
“The Boy, Some Horses ami a Girl,” by Dorothea Conyers (Arnold). 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Stevenson (Rol*rt Loris), Kidnapped (Pocket Edition) (Cassell), net 2/0; 
Stevenson (It >bert Louis), Oatrina (I’oekel Eltion) (Cassell), net 2, 0; Tenny¬ 
son’s In Memoriain (Soun?nsc!ieln). net 2 6 ; Evans tScl>asti»»), Translated from 
the Old French by, The High History ot the Holy Grail (Dent), net 10/6; 
Freeman (Edward A.), The Historical Geography of Europe (Longmans), 12,6; 
Freeman (Edward A.), Atlas to the Historical Geography of Europe (Longmans), 
0 6; Humphrey (William), Conscience and Law (Baker), net 3/0; Carey (Rosa 
Aouchette), Rue with a Difference (Macmillan), 3/6 ; Hnlidom (M. Y.), Tales of 
the Wonder Club (First Series (Burleigh), 6/0; Dante, The New Life: Trans¬ 
lated and Illustrate 1 by Dante Gabriel Kossetti (Ellis and Elvey); Malory (8ir 
Thomas), The Story of Elayce (Cur.is), net 10; Keats (John), The Eve of 
St. Agues (Curtis), uet 1,0. 

PERIODICALS. 

Critic, Forum, Art. Church Quarterly, Musical Review, Journal of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation, Mind, Girl’s Realm, Essex Review, London. 
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The Academy and Literature 
The Composer of “ The Apostles ” 


P erhaps tlie most remarkable fact in the career 
of Dr. Elgar, the production of whose new 
oratorio, “ The Apostles,” has been the musical 
event of the week, is the circumstance that as a 
composer he has been almost entirely self taught. 
Probably no other musician of like standing ever mastered 
his art with so little assistance from set instructors. The 
amount of actual instruction which he received in harmony, 
composition and the rest was virtually nil. “Alone I did 
it ” might be the boast of the composer who has acquired 
so astonishing a mastery over all the resources of his art: 
and perhaps it may be reckoned not the least of the 
advantages which he enjoyed that he succeeded thus in 
escaping the blighting influence of instruction on accepted 
academic lines. Beethoven, we know, resented the 
counsels of Haydn, Schubert as he neared his end 
meditated a course of training without the help of which 
he had produced his divinest works, Weinlig shook his 
head over the earliest efforts of his pupil, Richard Wagner. 
Who shall say that the “ Dream of Gerontius ” would have 
come to us in its present form if its composer had in the 
beginning worked his three years in Tenterden Street or 
Prince Consort Road. Had Dr. Elgar taken his degree at 
one or the other of the colleges he might conceivably have 
been one of our musical knights to-day ; but it is exceed¬ 
ing doubtful if, even so, the world at large would have 
taken as much interest in his music. 

Like so many of the great composers, Dr. Elgar came of 
a musical stock, and from his infancy was reared in a 
musical atmosphere. His father was an excellent violinist 
and in addition for nearly forty years an organist in 
Worcester. One of his uncles was also an organist and an 
excellent viola player, while the composer’s own brother 
is a capital violinist and a first-rate conductor. As a boy 
young Elgar would sit by his father's side, Sunday after 
Sunday, in the organ loft, occasionally taking his place 
at the keyboard—what time he diligently perfected his 
musical education in other directions by devouring every 
text-book on which he could lay hands, studying unceas¬ 
ingly the compositions of all the masters, reducing scores 
for the pianoforte and so on. He played, too, the violin 
and the bassoon as well as the piano and the organ, and 
wrote copiously on his own account, beside cultivating his 
mind in other ways by reading any books which he 
could obtain, even to such things as Baker’s “ Chronicles ” 
and Drayton’s “ Polyolbion.” Wherefore he remains to 
this day one of the least “ shoppy ” and most liberal 
minded of living musicians, with interests innumerable 
outside and beyond his art. 

But as to the profession he should pursue there was 
never much doubt. Like Schumann he did indeed try 
the law for a time, but rnu-ic soon claimed her own, 
though at first without seeming to offer very much in 
return. The post of bandmaster to the County Lunatic 
Asylum was not particularly congenial, nor did the young 
musician’s violin teaching bring in an income of a very 
princely character, even when supplemented by quadrilles 
at five shillings a set .and Christy Minstrel “ arrangements ” 
at eighteen-pence each, which he wrote in the former of 
these capacities. None the less. Dr. Elgar doe3 say 
that his experiences with that asylum band—it should be 


explained perhaps that it was the attendants and not the 
inmates who were the performers—laid the foundation ol 
his knowledge of orchestral instruments. Later lie 
became a member of Stockley’s famous orchestra at 
Birmingham (by which, just about twenty years ago. one 
of his earliest orchestral works was given in public), while 
in 1885 he succeeded his father as organist of St. George’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Worcester. This position he 
held till 1889, since when he has occupied no official post. 
He continued his teaching engagements, however, for 
some time and incidentally made his way to London to try 
his fate—to find, however, that London had nothing for 
him. Whereupon he betook himself to the Midlands once 
more and settled down at Malvern, where he has since 
resided. Meanwhile he had married, in 1889, the only 
daughter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Gee Roberts, 
K.C.B., on her mother’s sidea descendant of the celebrated 
Robert Raikea, who founded Sunday Schools. 

Meanwhile, too, in Wagner’s famous phrase, he had 
been piling silent score on Bilent score, winning thereby 
plentiful compliments from his intimates, but vainly seek¬ 
ing wider recognition. Then in 1896 his cantata ” King 
Olaf ” was produced at the Hanley Festival, and if fame 
and fortune were not precisely his forthwith he gained 
thereby immediate attention and was enabled from that 
time forward to secure at least a respectful hearing for 
whatsoever he produced. And with this he had accom¬ 
plished all that was requisite to his ultimate success. 
“King Olaf” was followed by “The Banner of St. 
George,” “ Caractacus ” and those now far-famed 
“ Variations on an Original Theme ” ; while in 1900 his 
“ Dream of Gerontius,” produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of that year, overtopped all that he had 
previously accomplished. For eight years off and on Dr. 
Elgar laboured at his wonderful setting of Newman’s 
famous poem, and the words “This is the best ol me,” 
with which he is said to have inscribed the score, have 
been heartily endorsed by the world at large. 

Everyone knows the unlimited admiration which has 
been awakened by that masterly creation, not only at home 
but likewise in Germany, where an exaggerated value is 
not commonly attached to the productions of British com¬ 
posers. In this respect, indeed, Dr. Elgar stands alone 
among our native masters. His music has excited the 
interest and gained the homage of the outside world as 
has none other produced within these islands since perhaps 
the days of Henry Purcell. Composers we possess in 
plenty; but the world at large has steadily declined to 
recognise their claims to greatness. It is perhaps the 
most notable of all Dr. Elgar’s achievements that lie has 
changed all this, and by the sheer force of his original 
and independent genius—in the teeth, a3 one may say, of 
traditional disbelief and prejudice—has compelled attention 
to his art. As to his latest creation it is too soon at 
present to attempt anything in the nature of a final 
verdict. A competent authority has declared indeed that 
he gives the critical public ten years in which fully t" 
apprehend its greatness. Enough for the moment to note 
that it has required at least no such length of time to 
discover its claims to the most serious consideration. 

Hit. n Srirr. 


“ Emmy Lou ” 


O xe of the most popular books of the day, and one 
which has had a wide magazine circulation 
throughout Great. Britain and the United States, 
had a beginning which speaks as much for the 
heart and mind of a prominent American publisher as for 
the industry and literary instinct of the author. The 
latter, a girl then just in her twenties, wrote some stories 


of child life. They were sent to various American pub¬ 
lishers or juvenile periodicals, but in most cases came 
back, declined with thanks. Being young, and per¬ 
sistent, the writer 'continued to work a little on each 
manuscript as it came back, condensing, polishing, and 
occasionally adding slightly to the text. Eventually her 
brother, also a writer, induced her to submit one of the 
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sketches to a very great New York publisher. She felt 
abashed at the seeming audacity of such a thing, so was 
not at all surprised at the return of her precious packet, 
but inside was something which did surprise her—a 
personal note from the great man himself, in which 
he offered sound advice on the treatment of her subject, 
asked her to rewrite the story and then let him see it. 
The week that followed was one of hard but enthusiastic 
work for the happy girl, after which the manuscript 
was again started on its long journey to New York. 
Then came a long period of waiting, to be relieved one 
day by a curt note enclosing a most astonishing cheque, 
with a request for the author to call upon the editor 
whenever she went to New York. 

In the meantime a few others of her short stories had 
been accepted by editors of small children’s periodicals, 
whose rate of pay was even smaller in proportion than 
their publications. She worked on with a feeling that 
success was now certain. But she was not strong, and one 
day came the doctor’s orders for a rest and change of air 
and scene. This was her opportunity to go to New York. 
The sea was there, and the change, and also—the editor. 

So it happened that a very sweet, but somewhat pale 
and frightened young lady waited with quickened pulse 
at the great editorial door, having sent in her card to the 
man who judged the great and the small. 

Someone told her to enter the sanctum. At first she 
hardly dared look at the man who rose to greet her; then 
a kindly voice said something, there was a cordial grip 
of the hand, and the author of “Emmy Lou” found 
herself seated before one who seemed such an old friend, 
that in a moment she was chatting away as gaily as 
she did later in describing the event, without even 
having time to wonder what had become of her embarrass¬ 
ment. Little by little he drew out her story, all but the 
illness, which she did not mention. In the end she 
averred that she now felt equal to the most strenuous 
endeavours, and imparted to the editor the glad news 
that quite lately she had received flattering offers from the 
juvenile journals. The editor smiled. 

“ Write them at once,” he said—almost commanded— 
“ and say that you are sorry, but that for the moment you 
are unable to accept their kind offers.” 

“ Bn—but! ” she interrupted. 

“ No huts about it, young woman; you are in no state 
of health for hard work. I want you to come to my home 
to dinner to-night and meet my wife. After that, we will 
talk about where you are going for a good rest. You are 
worn out and your nerves are unstrung. When the time 
comes, you shall continue to tell us about “ Emmy Lou,” 
and I will publish the stories in my magazine. After 
that we will publish your work in book form. You have 
a story to tell, the kind that is wanted, and we cannot 
afford to have you exhausting your health and your time 
in foolish bypaths.” 

So George Madden Martin made her real start in the 
work on which she had set her heart, at the same time 
forming an opinion of editors and publishers quite 
different frem that of so many who start wrong or who 
happen upon the wrong reader. 

The school-girl tales were written from her own 
experiences, the simple annals of a child’s studies; the 
teachers she liked, and the teachers she did not like ; the 
male superintendent of schools who loved the incompetent 
teacher ; the girls who formed into little cliques ana were 
exclusive in their baby way ; the aunt who tried to be severe 
to her, and the uncle who spoiled her. By the time she 
had reached an age when her skirts came to her shoe top3 
and her hair was sedately plaited and hung down her 
back, the author thought her chronicles were finished, but 
the public demanded more. She had not attended high 
school, but her sister, now also a writer, had, so the stories 
were continued, only this time they were built up by virtue 
of a complete and sympathetic understanding of another. 
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A Matter of Sense 

Y ou and I, in our first being, could easily have been 
covered with the point of a lead pencil. That 
little speck of living protoplasm, the heir of all the 
ages, containing within it infinite potentialities, 
was nevertheless entirely dependent for the realisation of 
its destinies upon the action of its environment. Here we 
have briefly stated the two factors that determine the 
history of an individual—heredity and environment; 
and it will be plain that the action of the latter depends 
upon the fact that the little mass of protoplasm has the 
power of appreciating external conditions. Otherwise, of 
course, they could not shape it. This all-important power 
we call Sensation or Sense. 

One can observe a parallel between the development 
of sensation and perception from amoeba to man, and in 
the similar evolution from that tiny pencil-point of pro¬ 
toplasm to the “whole man.” Now the line of descent 
from amoeba may be sketched in a few words; from 
amoeba to the higher invertebrates, then to the lowest verte¬ 
brate or backboned animal—the fish—to the amphibian. 
From an extinct order of amphibia known as the Laby- 
rinthdontoa, because of their complicated teeth, the 
mammals are developed, and the culmination of the 
mammal ia is man. The human embryo passes through 
these stages, but with extreme rapidity, so that a little 
practice in the first few weeks of independent existence 
places him easily first of living things in this matter of 
sensation. 

But if we come to compare the different races of man¬ 
kind there is some, though not positive, evidence in favour 
of the popular view that civilised man is at a disadvantage 
with his savage brother in this regard. Compared with a 
Malay Islander you and I are deaf and shortsighted, while 
our sense of smell is almost in abeyance. Assuming this 
to be approximately true let us at once seek a higher 
lane of things altogether, and recognise that civilised man 
nows no distant comparison with any other living thing 
on the score of the subtlety of sensation. This is true of 
hearing. The existence of music proves that. It is true 
of sight: painting verifies that. But we may go higher 
still, until we reach a perception which we may call for 
convenience intellectual, and which is not for a moment to 
be compared with any of these others. This is where 
literature comes in. And the current coin of literature is, 
of course, the word. You see the difference at once. 
Such a word as “ eternity,” printed on this page, may well 
be more clearly defined and visible at a greater distance 
to a Hottentot than to you. But even supposing that he 
understands its “ Sense ”—I use Lady Welby’s subtle 
insight in this distinction—do you imagine that it “ means ” 
as much to him as to you; still less that it has the same 
“ significance ” ? I trow not. In you it rouses a thousand 
recollections and associations; it brings back to you the 
Bible and Carlyle and all they mean to and have taught 
you. To the aboriginal it conveys an idea of a very long 
time: nothing more. 

There needs no demonstration to the readers of this 
paper, then, that words are a study of the highest import¬ 
ance to the complete man. Let me not be mistaken : o r 
be thought to urge that words are more important than 
things. Far from it. But words are the means whereby 
ideas—whether of things or of thoughts—are conveyed to 
your perceptive centres. And in her most suggestive book, 
“ What is Meaning?” Lady Welby has made a preliminary 
study of a new science, to which she gives the already 
accepted and recognised title of “ Signifies,” and which 
chiefly interests me because, from the scientific standpoint, 
it marks the first attempt to construct a thought-out 
philosophy of the word, the instrument cf the highest 
plane to which the Evolution of Sense has yet been 
carried. C. W. Saleeby. 
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The Serendipity Shop 

T here is a little romance surrounding the Serendipity 
Shop, which appeals pleasantly to the book-lover 
and the connoisseur, and its rooms have a literary 
and artistic atmosphere not usual in these days of 
<lry-a8-dust business. Its name is reminiscent of Horace 
Walpole, who coined the word from the character of one 
Serendib in the “ Arabian Nights,” who went about picking 
up odds and ends and piecing them together in their 
original completeness. Tne name of John Libble & Co., 
under which the proprietor conceals his identity, wdl 
not be without a literary association to lovers of It. L. 
Stevenson, for it was as “ John Libble ” that he played 
his whimsical tricks upon the good people of Edinburgh 
in his student days. “John Libble & Co.” hides the 
interesting personality of a promising young artist well 
known in London, not only for his own merits, but as 
the son of a father who is a distinguished critic and of a 
mother whose poetry has won for her a golden name in 
English literature. 

There are many rare old books and fine old bindings 
upon the shelves of the Serendipity Shop, but there are 
also a number of modern books which arc not only of 
value in themselves, but have an added interest from 
their former ownership. Among these the book-lover will 
handle with reverent curiosity a copy of “ The Ilaven and 
other Poems ” by Edgar Allan Poe. It is inscribed upon 
the fly-leaf with the words, “ D. G. Rossetti to his friend 
Jas. lfannay,”and throughout the volume are jotted many 
critical notes in Rossetti’s nervous hand. Turning over 
the pages, one comes across a note scribbled in pencil 
which runs thus: “ This poem stands, for spiritual 
mysticism, and a certain solemn unearthliness, above 
anything I have ever read. Miss Barrett’s ‘ Brown 
Rosary ’ (quite equal, at the least, as a poem) comes 
nearest to it in these qualities.” (Signed) “ G. C. R.” 

These initials are particularly interesting, as Rossetti 
discarded, at about the time of his early twenties, that 
form of his name which they represent—Gabriel Charles 
Rossetti. The introduction of a third great literary name, 
Mrs. Browning's, into this document of literary history 
adds greatly to its value. She is again mentioned in 
Rossetti’s notes on “The Raven.” He has underruled the 
line, “ And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain,” and notes on the margin : “ This line 
(ami it is not a solitary instance) bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to one in Miss Barrett’s ‘ Geraldine ’: ‘ With a 
murmurous stir uncertain in the air the purple curtain.’ 
Which was written first?” 

The answer to this question of Rossetti’s is surely found 
in the fact that this volume of Poe’s is dedicated “ To the 
noblest of her sex—to the author of ‘ The Drama of Exile ’ 
—to Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, of England, I dedicate 
this volume, with the most enthusiastic admiration, and 
with the most sincere esteem. E. A. P.” 

Another book with notes in Rossetti’s autograph is 
Fuseli’s “ Life and Lectures.” Rossetti scolds on one 
page with “ Blunder ! Blunder ! Blunder ! ” and on 
another forgives with “ Fuseli, thou hast an eye.” 

All Meredith is to be found on the Serendipity shelves, 
including “Evan Harrington” as it originally appeared 
in “ Once a Week," and in the rare pirated one-volume 
American edition in 18G0—the year before the first edition 
in book form in England. An edition of St. Augustine’s 
“ Expositis Psalterii,” 1189, is fragrant with old memories, 
having passed through the benevolent handsof John Evelyn. 

There is not space here to comment upon the other 
book treasures of the Serendipity Shop or upon its 
unique collection of mezzotints, its dainty little odds and 
ends of “Serendipity.” But as pleasant an hour may 
be spent here, in this atmosphere of literature and art, 
as any cultured, quiet soul may wish. PniLir Ginns. 


Dramatic Notes 

M r. Pinero’s “ Letty " shows the author almost at 
his best and almost at his worst. There is the 
lack of the inevitable so noticeable in most of 
his recent work, fate’s dogged footfall is never 
heard, coincidence is piled upon coincidence, and the 
characters dance at the bidding of Mr. Pinero not at the 
bidding of their natures. The heart of the audience is 
not touched while its reason is tickled and sometimes 
stimulated. Mr. Pinero seems to have set out to preach a 
sermon on the well worn moral that it is better to be good 
than to be bad, rather than to write a strong human 
drama. 


The plot of “Letty” may bo summed up in a few 
words, but has been spun out into four long acts and an 
entirely unnecessary epilogue. The heroine, Letty, is 
“ admired ” by Bernard Mandeville, one of her employers, a 
noisy, blusterous cad, and by Xevill Letchmere, a sensual 
man of fashion, who is living separated from his wife. 
This latter fact is concealed from Letty until Letchmere 
finds out that Mandeville contemplates marrying letty, 
upon which he confesses and advises her to accept the 
cad’s hand. Letty in a fit of pique does so, in a fit 
of disgust draws back, accepts Letchmere’s offer to 
become his mistress, then in a rather unreal fit of scruples 
tears herself away from Letchmere before harm has been 
done, marries a good-natured, queer-souled photographer, 
and the curtain comes down on a highly edifying but 
hardly convincing situation. It is in the byeways cf the 
play that Mr. Pinero does himself justice and proves—if 
proof were necessary—that when he does write his long- 
promised comedy, it should be good. 


Of the acting in “ Letty ’’ it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. 1 could not but think, as scene after scene 
was brilliantly played, that if the future of our theatre 
depend upon the younger school of actors it will be bright. 
Mr. II. B. Irving and Miss Irene Vanbrugh were not 
thoroughly tested, but played sincerely and naturally, 
almost making one believe that they were acting the parts 
of real people. Mr. Fred Kerr did full justice to the 
bumptious cad, a character hardly worthy of his ability. 
As Hilda Gunning, a vulgar, slangy, unmoral assistant 
in a dressmaker’s establishment, Miss Nancy Price acted 
brilliantly, but must be warned against a tendency to 
caricature. Mr. Dion Boucicault makes one laugh and 
despise the foolish little photographer Perry, then eventually 
achieves the triumph of compelling one to love him, 
realising that at bottom he is an honest, whole-hearted 
fellow. 


Tnr. best piece of acting, however, to my mind was that of 
Mis3 Beatrice Forbes-Robertson in the very difficult part 
of Marion Allardyce, Letty’s guardian angel. Marion is a 
straight-going, sensible, clean-minded girl, not, however, 
without a saving touch of good humour and good spirits; 
she can play a healthy game, but will not defile her hands 
or her heart with anything unclean ; she can sympathise 
too with her weaker sisters — sympathise with and 
help them. The character is one of the truest that Mr. 
Pinero has ever drawn, but in the hands of a less skilled 
actress would have become a priggish prude. Miss Forbes- 
Robertson, however, never puts into her portrait a false 
touch; every glance, every gesture, every tone, every 
attitude is right and natural. In the difficult scene where 
she leaves Letty in Letelimere’s rooms at night, she might 
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have made us feel that she was betraying her friend to her 
fate, but she left the impression that she had done all 
she could, that she had even risked somewhat and that 
she went away discomforted and defeated. Superlatives 
are dangerous tools, but Miss Forbes-Robertson has 
achieved a very fine piece of work. 


It is noteworthy how many well-known actor families 
are represented in the cast of “ Letty ”—Irving, Boucicault, 
Forbes-Robertson are familiar names, and Mr. Dorrington 
Grimston is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 


Tt may be hoped, too, that Mr. Hubert Henry Davies 
will some day write, possibly some day soon, a comedy lit 
to rank with the best. This author’s “ Mrs. Gorringe's 
Necklace,” so admirably played at the New Theatre, i3 
chiefly interesting as a work of promise; the plot as a 
whole is somewhat trite, stagey and unreal, but some of 
the characters show considerable power of olnervation 
and some of the scenes of comedy are bright and fresh. 
Mrs. .lardine, of the overbearing temper, and Mrs. 
Gorringe, the fussy, foolish widow, are quite good, and 
had Mr. Davies avoided melodrama and devoted more 
attention to comedy this play would have been as charming 
as his “ Cousin Kate.” In the latter there is a whole act of 
delicious, fresh comedy. The long flirtation between the 
young Irishman and Cousin Kate could not be bettered. 
The tendency of modern English comedy seems to be 
toward the lighter forms of this most pleasant of all forms 
of theatrical art. Mr. Barrie has given the lead and Mr. 
Davies appears willing and able to follow. How far better 
and more healthy, and how much more artistic, all this is 
than the wearisome routine of translations and adaptations 
from foreign sources, which were recently the rule. 


The ancient boundaries of the drama have been swept 
away, and it is difficult to-day to classify the plays which 
occupy our stage. They may perhaps fitly be divided 
into three classes—those which interest but do not amuse, 
those which interest and amuse, and those which amuse 
but do not interest : the last class including farces, 
musical comedies and burlesques. The old distinction 
that tragedy is a play that ends sadly and comedy a play 
that ends joyously no longer serves us, for there are many 
ieces which end sadly but which can lay no claim to the 
ignity of tragedy, and many a laughable play that ends 
joyously which can hardly be called comedy. How, for 
instance, should ‘‘Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace” be classed? 
In fact, it may be taken that our drama is evolving from 
what it was into what it will be, that it is in a transition 
period, and those that love the theatre watch the signs of 
the times with no little anxiety. Whither are we travel¬ 
ling? To realms of unadulterated musical comedy? 
Will Mr. Bernard Shaw’s prediction prove fateful, that 
the future of the drama rests with Miss Louie Freear and 
Mr. Dan Leno ? Mr. Pinero forbid! 


The Censor of Plays is surely a man to be pitied; no 
matter what Mr. Redford may do, there are plenty of people 
who will always tell him that he is entirely in the wrong. 
At the same time is it difficult to understand what rules 
guide his decisions and it sometimes appears as if his 
judgments were formed almost by haphazard. Playwrights 
and managers of theatres have a right to know where 
they stand, which knowledge is at present certainly not in 
their possession. It is quite open to question whether the 
censor has not outlived his usefulness and whether he 
would not be well replaced by public opinion. As a race 
we are nol fond of nastiness or indecency and no astute 


manager would dare to fly in the face of publio opinion. 
The police could be trusted to deal with gross cases, should 
they arise. If a censor of dramatic literature, why not 
one of pictures or books? 


It is reported that Mr. Seymour Hicks is having built 
for him a lordly playhouse, where there shall be neither 
it nor gallery. Alas, poor gods ! Alas, poor groundlings ! 
ut from what quarter of the house will come the laughter 
and applause which is the breath of the actor’s nostrils ? 
The stalls, dress-circle and boxes are notoriously lethargic, 
and I fear the atmosphere of the new theatre will be 
chilly. 


Toward the end of November the Stage Society will 
commence their season with a performance of a translation 
by Mr. Laurence Irving of Maxim Gorki’s “ The Lower 
Depths.” The second production will be “ Lea Bienfaiteura ” 
by M. Brieux. Mr. Forbe3-Robertson and Miss Gertrude 
Elliott will appear later on in the first act of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s quaint “ Cmsar and Cleopatra.” 


A dramatic version of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Prince 
Otto,” by Mr. Otis Skinner, in five acts, may be produced 
in London this year. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey will enter into actor-managership 
on his return to London next spring, producing an English 
version of “Les Deux Ecoles” by M. Alfred Capus, 


Musical Notes 

x other Bayreuth Festival is to be held next year, 
when the “ operas ” performed will be “ Parsi¬ 
fal ” and “ Tanhiiuser.” The arrangements in 
other respects will be the same as heretofore, 
and there is not the least reason to suppose, for all 
the criticism of which Bayreuth has been from time to 
time the subject, that the attendance will be any less 
than in previous years. It is safe to say, indeed, that a 
very long time will elapse before Bayreuth ceases to 
attract the musical public, and this even if “ Parsifal ” 
should be performed in every capital in Europe. For, say 
what its critics may, Bayreuth still has a charm and 
possesses advantages all its own. For one thing, it is the only 
opera house in Europe where the master’s works are given 
under the exact conditions intended by their creator; and 
this by itself is much. The “ Ring ” can be as well sung in 
London or Berlin, it may even be as well mounted or as 
intelligently stage-managed. In every other respect the 
same amount of care and enthusiasm might be expended 
as at Bayreuth. But the performances would remain 
utterly different all the same. I should be the last to 
maintain that the Bavreuth performances are perfect, 
considered from a purely critical standpoint. 

Indifferent singing, tasteless colouring, and wooden act¬ 
ing, resulting from Madame Cosima’s ruthless adherence to 
ill-considered tradition—these, and other charges, have been 
laid too often against Bayreuth, though I am far from main¬ 
taining that the standard of execution maintained there is 
not in general a very high one. But, say what folks may on 
this score, who has enjoyed his “ Ring,” or his “ Tristan,” 
or his “ Meistersinger ” so much elsewhere as in the far- 
famed hilltop theatre where the surrounding circum¬ 
stances are so pleasant and the times and conditions of 
performance are so ideal ? Depend upon it, Wagner knew 
what he was about when he arranged for the performances 
to begin in the afternoon, prescribed entr’actes of ninety 
minutes, and so on. You may, indeed, attempt the 
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same kind of thing at Covent Garden; but the result 
is not the same. An hour’s interval spent in dining in 
London or in a stroll through the fascinating region of 
Seven Dials may have its advantages. But it is not the 
sime thing as a saunter through the pine woods, followed 
by a modest refection at one or other of the Fesf-spic/ 
restaurants, and you appreciate the difference in your 
enjoyment of the performance. Apart from all this, too, 
there are, of course, the associations of the place, its 
advantages as a holiday centre, and so forth. On these 
and other grounds, therefore, I think that not the smallest 
fear need be entertained of Bayreuth losing its popularity 
for a very long time to come. 

Bi t all the same I think it might not be good policy on the 
joart of Madame C’osima to extend the range of her opera¬ 
tions. Tt was always Wagner’s notion that not only his 
own works, but those of other masters, would be heard 
to the best advantage under Bayreuth conditions. The 
Fi'et*l>iellinun is not only the ideal theatre for Wagner, but 
also for Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Ac.—to say nothing 
of Shakespeare, Schiller, and Racine. To extend its 
operations, therefore, so as to include works of this 
order as well as Wagner’s would be entirely in keeping 
with the aims and objects of its founder ; while to 
do this could hardly fail to increase considerably the 
number of its visitors. Let Madame Cosima aud her 
advisers consider, therefore, whether at the festival of 
3IX>1 they cannot make a beginning on these lines by 
announcing performances of “ Fidelio ” or “ Xauberflote ” 
or “ Medea ” on Bayreuth lines, in addition to these from 
the usual Wagnerian repertory. 


Mn. Oscar Browning has been the victim of false 
rumour. A statement had been put forth that he had 
been the bearer of a wreath on behalf of the British 
Musical Association at the recent Wagner Festival in 
Berlin, and ho has written to say that this was not the 
case. More, he had never before heard of the association 
in question (which happens to he of Oxford origin—so 
how should Mr. Oscar Browning know anything about it?) 
However, Mr. Browning adds that, with or without a 
wreath from the B.M.S., the celebration wa3 a great 
success and gave much pleasure to all who took part in it. 


I notice, by the way, in this connection that champions 
have come forward in defence of Herr Leichncr, the 
rouge manufacturer who organised the festival, on account 
of whose participation in the matter Madame Wagner 
declined to be associated with the undertaking. Fairly 
enough it has been pointed out that as one who has revolu¬ 
tionised the art of “ make-up,” and thereby lias contributed 
not a little to perfect the presentation of stage works, 
Diehard Wagner’s included, Ilcrr Leichner was deserving 
of better treatment. And on the face of it (if Herr 
Tieichner will forgive the figure of speech) there seems 
force in the contention. After all, even a rouge manu¬ 
facturer may still he regarded as a man and a brother, 
and I cannot help thinking that the creator of the “Ring” 
would have been the first to repudiate such a snobbish 
attitude as that which seems to have been assumed in the 
matter by liis widow. Once again, indeed, Madame 
Wagner would seem to have been bent on proving that 
tact and judgment are not among her most conspicuous 
characteristics. 

Wnn.n continental musicians visit us by the score, one 
always feels somewhat surprised to hear of British 
performers appearing on the continent. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, this state of things seems to he passing away, and 


nowadays one can hardly pick up a paper without reading 
of one or other of our native artists doing great things in 
foreign parts. It was only a short time since, for instance, 
that Mr. Donald Tovey went over to Berlin and gave what 
was said to be actually the first public performance of 
Bach’s great “ Goldberg ” variations which had ever been 
known in Germany—playing the gigantic work, as his 
habit is, from memory, and winning thereby no great 
fame. Mr. Leonard Borwick is another who enjoys almost 
as much popularity in the Fatherland as at home, while 
the recent successes of Miss Fanny Davie3 and Miss Marie 
Brema in Paris may also be recalled in this connection. 
.Mr. Frederic Lamond is another musician of British birth 
who is known all over the continent, more especially 
in Germany, which is now to all intents and purposes his 
adopted country—although, unlike Mr. Eugen d’Albert, 
nominally he still “ remains an Englishman,” or rather a 
Scotchman. 

Among our vocalists, Mr. Ben Davies has often 
delighted Teutonic audiences with strains of a kind 
which they seldom hear, while a violinist such as Miss 
Marie Hall is of course always certain of a cordial hearing, 
apart entirely from the question of her nationality, where- 
ever she chooses to appear. Another of our executants 
whose powers are thoroughly appreciated abroad is Miss 
Katie Goodson, who has just entered into an engagement for 
a long series of concerts at Mainz, Cologne, Dusseldorf, 
Essen, and other German towns. Nor should the successes 
of our lady composers he overlooked in this connection. 
During the summer Miss Ethel Smyth had her opera 
“ Der Wald ” produced at Dresden, and now comes the 
announcement that an opera by another of our women 
musicians, Miss Dora Bright, dealing with Chinese life in 
San Francisco, has been accepted for performance at the 
same famous opera house. 


That is a pathetic episode in the chequered career 
of Berlioz which the “ Musical Times,” continuing its 
reminiscences of his experiences in this country, has 
recalled. After the first performance of “ Benvenuto 
Cellino ” at Covent Garden, the composer had arranged 
to give a supper party in celebration of his anticipated 
triumph. Unfortunately, owing to various causes, the 
performance resulted in an utter failure, with the result 
that, with the exception of Davison, the musical critic of 
“ The Times,” not a single one of the invited guests 
turned up. So, at least, the story is told, though it is 
hard to understand an entire party of people displaying 
such incredible had manners and want of feeling. At the 
same time, one may well believe that if it did happen the 
impressionable composer was moved to tears by the 
kindness and true politeness shown by his solitary guest. 


One of the best, although least pretentious, of the 
several new works produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley 
Rumford at their Albert Hall Concert last week was, I 
thought, Mr. C. E. Baughan’s song “ Eternitie,” in which 
Herrick's noble words have been matched to really 
beautiful and impressive music. The song produced, 
indeed, so good an effect that its repetition was demanded, 
with the result that Madame Clara Butt came forward again 
and sang—something totally different! As to the other 
novelties, there was a “ War Song ” by Dr. Elgar, which 
proved a quite characteristic and authentic example of his 
work, and a new scene, “Cleopatra” (based on Shake¬ 
speare), by Miss Frances Allitsen, which, if it is not likely 
to last so long as its text, must be accounted at least a 
welcome advance upon anything which this popular com¬ 
poser has previously accomplished. Another Shakespearian 
essay was Mr. Herbert Bedford’s setting of the love scene 
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from “ Romeo and Juliet,” which pleased at least by its 
melody, grace, and refinement, if it is undistinguished by 
any particular strength or individuality. 


Madame Clara Butt has steadily improved, and learns 
more and more how to turn to the best account the 
glorious organ with which nature has endowed her. Her 
style of production is better, her phrasing is more refined, 
and generally the change observable in her methods 
of late years has been all to the good. A nd what a voice 
it is which she commands ! It was astonishing to notice 
the ease with which on Saturday it seemed to fill the 
whole building. Without the smallest apparent effort she 
mailo her softest utterances heard, it is safe to say, in 
every corner of the hall. And who shall say that this 
does not go some way to refute those who assert that her 
production is essentially unsound ? At least, it would not 
be surprising to learn that Madame Butt reasons thus 
herself. Also, there is no denying that, so far, at least, she 
has triumphantly falsified the predictions of her earlier 
critics, who declared that her voice, as she produced it, 
could never last. So far, it must be confessed, her voice 
shows not the faintest signs of wear. 


Dr. Elgar’s opus numbers are mounting up. The 
great work produced this week stands forty-ninth in the 
list, and this number could be largely extended, I 
imagine, if all of the works, new and old, which he has 
by him in addition in MS. were also published. The 
actual number of works standing against a composer’s 
name in the catalogue does not, of course, go for a very 
great deal by itself. Raff, for instance, was one of the 
most voluminous composers of all times; but he is not 
included among the greatest, lie wrote between 200 
and 300 works, as against the 130 odd which stand to 
Beethoven’s credit. Yet extreme fecundity may be asso¬ 
ciated with transcendent genius, as in the case of Bach 
and, in a scarcely lesser degree, of Mozart and Haydn. 
Among masters of a later date, Schubert’s numbered 
compositions run up to 1G3, Mendelssohn’s to 111), 
Schumann’sto T18, and Brahms’s to over 120. As regards 
composers still living, and in particular Dr. Elgar’s 
British contemporaries, Sir Charles Stanford has produced 
so far between 70 and 80 works, while Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s amount to over GO. Sir Hubert Parry, on the 
other hand, has a bad habit of publishing his works (or, 
worse still, of not publishing them) without opus numbers 
at all; but his output has probably been less than either 
Stanford’s or Mackenzie’s. Richard Strauss has up to 
the present published rather more than 50 compositions, 
great and small. 


Among Dr. Elgar’s most engaging characteristics must 
be reckoned his keen sense of humour, which has given 
rise to any number of amusing anecdotes either for or 
against him. One of the best dates right back to his 
schooldays, and is told in explanation of the fact that among 
his intimates he is frequently alluded to as “ Sir Edward.” 
This is not a case of “ intelligent anticipation ” on the 
part of his friends, but an allusion to one of his earliest 
efforts as a humorist. His schoolmaster had asked him, 
in pedagogic fashion, his name, and in reply had received 
the concise but sufficient answer, “ Edward Elgar.” In 
the master's judgment, however, the reply stood in need 
of amplification, wherefore he corrected him, ‘‘Add tho 
‘Sir.’ ” Presumably, however, matters were hardly 
mended, in his judgment, when in return he received 
the prompt reply, “ Sir Edward Elgar ” ! But Dr. Elgar 
is only one of a good many renowned musicians who are or 
have Iwcn famous for their wit. To take living composers 
only, Sir A. C. Mackenzie is well known for his gift of 


jest and repartee; Sir Frederick Bridge’s ineradicable 
propensities as a punster are equally notorious, while 
that true-born son of Erin, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
is another who may unhesitatingly be included in tho 
same category. 

The inclusion of Mr. Denis O’Sullivan in the cast of 
“ The Duchess of Dantzig ” will have special interest for 
concert-goers, to whom Mr. O’Sullivan has been chiefly 
known in London of late years. Many will remember, 
however, the great success which he made on the stage 
some years ago in Stanford’s “ Shamus O’Brien,” m 
which he took tho part of the hero. Since then, too, 
Mr. O’Sullivan, who, though Irish by extraction, is an 
American by birth, has appeared in San Francisco and 
other Western cities in Irish plays, such as “ The Colleen 
Bawn” and “ Arrah-Da-Pogue,” though in this case he 
found himself confronted with a somewhat curious but 
none the less vexatious difficulty. Just before he appeared, 
the members of the various Gaelic Leagues throughout 
the States, but more especially in the West, came to the 
solemn conclusion that plays of this kind, presenting tho 
typical happy-go-lucky Irishman of romance, with all his 
weaknesses if also with all his virtues, constituted a grave 
libel on the national character ! In a word, the Irishman 
of the stage was to be tolerated no longer, and the decree 
went forth that, by fair means or foul, his continued 
presentation was to be put down. In San Francisco the 
Irish are, as everyone knows, a power in the land. 
A movement of this order, taking shape in wild demonstra¬ 
tions, ending frequently in downright shindies, appealed 
to their dearest instincts, and for a time at least Mr. 
O’Sullivan found that he had no option but to abandon 
a line of work for which ho is, of course, in every possiblo 
respect quite peculiarly well endowed. 


The German musical papers are referring to the well- 
known conductor of the Berlin opera as Herr Capellmeister 
Richard ron Strauss. Does this mean that the Kaiser has 
granted to the composer a signal mark of his favour, 
unreported in our press, or is it only an intelligent 
anticipation of the near future ? 


At the Brussels opera the other day the prima donna, 
Madame Merey, sang Rosina in the “Barber of Seville” 
(including a phenomenal high E in Proch’s Variations in 
the Lesson Scene) with her arm in a sling. She had been 
shot in the arm just before entering the theatre, and 
the revolver bullet was not removed until after tho 
performance. 

Art Notes 

A correspondent takes me to task for saying last week 
in this column that English people read and 
that art books sell. He still clings to the idea 
that as a nation we have only a very limited class 
of really cultured and intelligent people, and he closes 
with a comparison between the number of readers of art 
books and magazines in this country and in the United 
States. I still disagree with him. There are nearly 
double the number of people in the American States, and 
a far greater proportion of them are educated than in 
Great Britain; but for all that, there is an increasing 
number of art lovers and art students here, and the 
interest in art literature is decidedly enlarging. New 
art books of all kinds are issued every week; a sure 
indication that they sell, since publishers do not con¬ 
tinue and increase a line of work which does not promise 
a fair return. 
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Fortunately, in books on art the publication is not 
tied down to the hard conditions which often check 
attractive productions in other classes of volumes. In 
the novel, tor instance, the salesman pleads for uniformity 
in size, regardless of the requirements, in the interests of 
novelty or harmony of proportion, of individual works. 
Certain proportions in bookbinding are standard, and 
woe betide the venturesome man who has the temerity to 
issue volumes in shapes and sizes which do not fit in with 
any of the few different kinds which the bookseller has 
arranged his shelves to fit. Not, be it noted, that 
the bookseller really cares, as far as he, personally, is 
concerned, but that he fears the book-buyer, who wants 
his purchases to stand in level rows on shelves adjusted 
to certain sizes of books. 

Not long since, a book, published in America by Messrs. 
Harper, was refused publication by a London firm because 
the illustrations, which run through the text and extend 
over into the margin, could not be so cut down as to bring 
the bound volume to a standard size. No one doubted the 
charm of the book, no one doubted that it might make a 
success; but the men who would have the duty of selling it 
protested that it was too long. It was also too wide, and 
not thick enough to make it seem quite worth the price. 
These latter objections might be overcome, in the eyes of the 
purchaser, when the dainty pictures were seen, but in a 
library the book would tower as much as an inch above its 
neighbours, causing a loss of straight line. To produce 
the book in England at a reasonable price it would be 
necessary to import the plate for each page from America; 
the sheets would have to be cut down after they had been 
rinted here, and in the process much of the beauty would 
e lost. The alternative would be to publish the book 
without illustration. Then, too, the smart seller of books 
knows that up to a certain point hulk is an important 
item. If people are accustomed to finding so many pages 
of reading matter in six-shilling novels, they expect at 
least that amount, or the appearance of it. At this point 
appears the paper manufacturer who can supply a light¬ 
weight, and tnerefore cheap, paper which will make a book 
so thick that forty-five thousand words may form as thick 
a volume as fifty-five thousand have in another book. 

Very often these details help to make up a very smart 
looking book, though why there should always exist a 
species of conspiracy between publisher, bookseller and 
public to prevent as far as possible the play of new ideas 
in bindings is hard to tell, especially in view of the fact 
that if any one of the trio is caught alone, he is certain to 
bewail the tendency to stand still in matters of binding. 
It is worthy of note how pleased many a reader is when 
he finds a really charming book cover. The circulating 
libraries, those great enemies and friends of the pub¬ 
lisher, are to blame for some lack of new ideas in 
binding. Obviously, they cannot use very dainty books 
to advantage. Each volume must be read many times, 
and books quite soiled require to be replaced by new ones. 
Therefore the library must have plain covers in fairly dark 
colours. The white “foil,” now so effectively used on 
some nice editions of three-and-sixpenny and six-shilling 
books, is practically taboo at the libraries, because, with 
frequent use and some hard handling, it may rub up. 
White ink is not effective, and as the library must be 
pleased and placated, the result is often a most ordinary 
cover, a disappointed author, and a not too expensive 
edition. In small, popular priced editions, to print in one 
colour for the libraries and in another colour for general 
purposes is generally found to be hardly worth the trouble 
and expense. With the art book the publisher has more 
freedom, as he is unlikely to place many such works with 
circulating libraries, and in case he does the nature of tli 9 
book to some extent ensures its careful handling. 
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Lovers of art can find no better investment for one 
guinea than by a subscription to the “ National Art 
Collections Fund.” The work is being organised by a 
body of men whose motives are wholly unselfish, and 
whose object is to provide funds, and the knowledge 
of how to use them, for the purchase, for the benefit 
of the nation, of such ancient and modern works of art 
as may bo deemed desirable as they come into the 
market from time to time. The scheme has received 
sympathetic encouragement from the heads of the 
national collections, and is in no way intended to 
encroach upon their rights. On the contrary, the new 
organisation must prove a most efficient aid, standing 
ready always to step in and bid for such works of art as 
a hould belong to this country and are in danger of being 
carried across the water by our American friends, or into 
France or Germany by such associations as the “ Societe 
des Amis du Louvre,” or the “ Kaiser Friedrich Verein,” 
two growing forces which have enriched their respective 
nations with a variety of most important gifts. “The 
National Art Collections Fund ” must have an educa¬ 
tional influence, and is certain to interest wealthy 
people who are in position to give liberally to special 
objects, or to bequeath collections or money to the nation. 
A general meeting will soon be held, when definite 
organisation will be effected. Detailed information may 
be had of Mr. Isidore Spielman, F.S.A., or Mr. Robert C. 
Witt, honorary secretaries, by writing them at the offices, 
17, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The collection of sketches by Charles Keane, now open 
at the Dutch Gallery in Brook Street, gives an opportunity 
for study of the work of a man whose humour, during 
his lifetime, was much appreciated, but whose talent as 
an artist is but just beginning to receive full recognition. 
Keane often used the familiar drunken man to conjure 
up a laugh, but even his drunken man remains humorous, 
while his intense dramatic sense, his virility and his 
originality of treatment combine to make the picture 
convey its own story even before one has read the legend 
beneath. Refinement of types were not his metier, but 
in the broad delineation of a character his execution was 
as satisfactory as it was sound. Some of the prints from 
wood-blocks are interesting. Decidedly the exhibition, 
which is called “ A selection of ‘ Punch ’ drawings,” 
is worth a visit. 


Mr. Davit* Green, R.I., well named his exhibition of 
water-colour drawings, now on view at the Graves 
Gallery, “ From River to Sea.” The majority of the 
pictures are, as was to be expected, marine-pieces, 
yet there is relief in the landscape studies, which the 
artist shows as companions. Facility of execution, form, 
accuracy and vigour mark the work. His studies of 
nightfall, and there are several, have something of the 
dreamy atmosphere which must have influenced Longfellow 
when he wrote:—- 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

One is made to feel a sense of the calm, the loneliness, the 
half sadness of eventide. The drawing “A Breezy Day” 
is a live, strong justification of its title. Brown-sailed boats 
skim over waves that rise to their crests in foam and sink 
into deeps of shadow, while the light from overhead glistens 
and sparkles with quite dazzling brightness. “ Flood 
Tide,” which will probably attract the greatest attention 
of all the pictures in the present collection, is in the artist’s 
best mood, showing his powers of effect and his technical 
ability to marked advantage:—a harbour with a jetty. 
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•1 brig entering in tow of a tug, and a fishing boat. 
The sense of movement is delightful. 


A cood story of Mr. Whistler is connected with his 
first official visit to the Art school established in Paris 
as the “ Whistler Academy.” A number of young 
enthusiasts sat before their easels, working from a very 
commonplace nude model, probably an Italian, each 
embryo Whistler intent upon his work—and each drawing 
from the model? Not wholly. Each looking at the figure 
before him, but each thinking of Whistler’s mother, and 
putting reminiscent touches of heron his paper or canvas. 
The great man was announced. The school rose to greet 
the dapper figure. Advancing into the room he took his 
stand, hat and stick in hand, and addressed them, 
apparently seriously, in a few words expressing the 
honour he was doing himself and themselves in showing 
Paris and the world that he, Whistler, was in his school, 
and that they, the students, were also there. Then 
followed a tour of the room, Mr. Whistler speaking to each 
student, in turn, somewhat as follows:— 

“ All! And where have you studied before ? ” 

“ At Julian’s.” 

“ Ah! You couldn't have done better.” 

And to the next one :— 

“ Ah ! And whero have you studied before ? ” 

“With Monsieur Uouguereau.” 

“ Ah ! You couldn’t havo done better.” 

So he went the rounds, repeating the formula in each 
case without perceptible alteration in tone. Finally, the 
question being put to a very young man, the answer 
almost upset the general gravity :— 

** Ah ! And where have you studied before.” 

“ I have never studied before.” 

l'or just the fraction of a moment Mr. Whistler eyed hint 
curiously, and then, with perfect gravity, but an almost 
enthusiastic accent:— 

“ All! You couldn't have done better." 


Tin: “ Meal-Poke ” is a book of 122 pages, brought 
out for the benefit of the University of St. Andrew’s, by 
the committee of the Students’ Union Bazaar. The first 
chapter is “A Confession,” in which Mr. J. M. Barrie 
tells how he lives through long days of horrid authorship, 
counting the hours until his time comes to write something 
really good and gratis for a bazaar. Mr. Andrew Lang 
follows with some humorous talk about “ Andreapolis, ’ 
and Mr. N. L. Watson gives some “ Dundee Memories.” 
But the best features of the book, from the view point taken 
iu this column, are the illustrations, well printed upon good 
]iaper, from some very fine pictures indeed. The frontis¬ 
piece, from “ A Study from Henry IV.,” by G. Ogilvy 
Reid, is quite sufficient to make one wish to continue 
through the book. The ‘‘Study of a Head,” by David 
Foggie, although slightly too heavy in outline, is a 
delightful piece of work, decidedly Italian in tone. The 
story, “Annie,” by Hume Nisbet, a fine study of a woman 
tramp, is original and convincing. One can only wish 
the book a good measure of success, and regret that in so 
artistic a production more attention has not been paid, to 
the colour and design of the binding, and that the rather 
brutal likeness of Mr. Kruger as the Wandering Jew had 
been omitted. 


"A LittleGallery of Hofpnek,” [Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d.], 
contains twenty small plates selected from Hoppner’s best 
work, preceded by a brief chronological list of the chief 


events in the artist’s life. The plates are excellently 
reproduced and the book is worth having. 


The Modern Sketch Club’s second annual exhibition, at 
the Modern Gallery in Bond Street, opens with thirty new 
members, and with a general average of work rather above 
that of last year. While one does not look among these 
sketches for anything startlingly good, there is a certain 
freshness which is pleasing. The faults which the French 
school of artists arc apt to consider peculiarly English, 
are noticeable—lack of strength and boldness, and too 
great “ sweetness,” and there is much drawing which is 
almost too bad, yet the club is progressing. Mr. George 
C. Haite, who, by the way, will open an exhibition of his 
own work in the Modern Gallery on November 20th, is repre¬ 
sented by three pleasing works, “ The Market, Tangiers,” 
“Old Timber,” and “A Public Garden, Paris." Mr. 
Samuel Read’s “ Henley Regatta ” is at first noticeable 
from any part of the room because of its rather unfor¬ 
tunate surface, which has a glare that might cause one to 
wonder whether the artist had mixed his paint and his 
varnish, the effect being a great difficulty in seeing the 
picture at all well from any point, but in composition and 
colour the work is decidedly interesting, and the 
treatment of the foreground is excellent. The effect of 
brilliant sunshine, glistening water and masses of people 
in boats is fine and true. “ Siesta,” by the same artist, 
shows an effective garden setting, made brilliant by tall 
poppies, with a girl asleep in a deck-chair. The dress, a 
quiet, greenish grey, is set off by a bright pink sash in 
harmony with the poppies. But the face is not good, 
although very likely the artist, having secured his effects, 
felt satisfied to leave it as it is. One expects that certain 
confidence of execution in the work of Mr. John Fraser, 
which is evident in his “ Peak of Teneriffe.” The picture, 
though simple in treatment, has a more finished appear¬ 
ance than most of the Sketch Club productions, and has 
atmosphere. 


The private view of the Society of Oil Painters’ Autumn 
Exhibition will be held to-day (Saturday). 


An exhibition of paintings and drawings by the lato 
J. W. T. Manuel is promised for the near future. Of 
Mr. Manuel’s work, always forceful and clever, much that 
is best was done on Friday evenings at the Langham. 


The will of the late Mr. George Gilbert gives the 
corporation of London an opportunity to accept or reject a 
number of oil and water-colour paintings by the testator’s 
brother, the late Sir John Gilbert, R.A. A refusal is just 
possible, as the corporation already possesses sixteen 
Gilberts in its permanent collection and the Guildhall 
space is limited. Failing the City of London, the collection 
will be offered to the Tate Gallery. Sir John Gilbert’s 
pictures, five in oil and eleven in water-colour, were really 
the nucleus of the present corporation collection. 


The annual exhibition of the sketching dub of the 
Royal College of Art will open on Monday, October 26. 
The private view will be given on the Saturday before. 


A statue of Edgar Allan Poe, destined for America, is 
now being completed by the sculptor Jos6 de Charmay, 
who is at the same time at work on a monument of Leconte 
de Lisle for his native town, and one of Alfred de Vigny. 
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It is pleasant to know that for the Americans a subject 
has been chosen which will admit of their securing good 
sculpture without danger of shock to their modesty. A 
few years ago, when the famous Boston library was being 
completed, Mr. Macmonnies, himself an American by birth, 
though French in his feeling for art, produced the famous 
woman and child which now graces the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. The work was done for Boston, but Boston 
held public meetings and protested. The great majority 
of the protestors nad never seen the group, but when it 
became known that the figures were quite nude, the 
prurient rose cn masse and compelled the city fathers to 
reject the work. Paris is the richer by a work of art 
beautiful to all, and wholly chaste except to such as say 
“ limb ” for “ leg.” The American attitude on such matters 
can never be relied upon, however, as it veers unsteadily, 
according to the will of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union or the newspapers, or both. Both are such power¬ 
ful factors as to be able to stir the public into action at very 
short notice, and it sometimes happens, unfortunately, 
that both are affected by the influence which first reaches 
them. In this connection a story is told of a young 
reporter in a western city, who was sent to a meeting of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union with instruc¬ 
tions to bring in a lively “ story,” even if he had to create 
one. The meeting was very business-like, consisting 
mainly of committee reports on the general charitable work 
of the society, and while the young man saw and heard 
much that roused his admiration for the undoubtedly 
valuable work of the local organization, he failed to get 
anything sensational. Looking about him in desperation, 
he suddenly espied a thing which made life again seem 
rosy from his point of view. Directly back of him stood 
the heroic figure of a nude woman in bronze, holding in 
outstretched arms a group of gas burners. Catching the 
eye of the president of the meeting, he rose, and with 
some embarrassment explained that his chief had sent him 
to inquire whether they intended lodging a protest against 
the proprietor of the hall for his lack of taste and modesty 
in permitting his room to be desecrated by such a thing 
as that, and with a dramatic gesture he indicated the 
offending bronze. Now these good women had sat for 
years under the light of that gas fixture, but none of them 
had ever really noticed it before. A few smiled, but others 
grew excited and made bitter speeches. Strong resolu¬ 
tions of condemnation were passed, the reporter had his 
sensation, and the unlucky landlord had his choice of 
losing good tenants or removing the cause of discussion. 


Correspondence 

George Cruikshank’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 

Sin,—I have read with much interest Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s 
letter in your issue of the 10th inst. It is true that George Cruik- 
sliank was more than once engaged upon “ The Pilgrim’s Px'ogress,” 
but the only known complete series of illustrations is that which, 
as announced, will be produced for the first time in my forthcoming 
edition of Bunyan’s masterpiece. 

The impressions which, as Mr. Spiclmann says, may bo seen in 
the British Museum (seven small drawings in all including an 
initial letter), are not taken from the blocks which I lmvo acquired, 
although in three instances the artist has to some extent repeated 
himself in the latter—and larger—drawings. 

Mr. Spielmann has followed the inadequate description of the 
British Museum drawings which G. W. Reid gave in his well- 
known catalogue. A closo examination shows that “ Williams ” 
cut one block, “ Mason Jackson ” another, “ W. and F.” a third, 
and “ T. W.” a fourth. 

I need hardly say that I have not made use of “ process.” 
Those blocks which I have now had cut for the first time have 
been placed in competent hands. While it is certainly difficult to 
find good wood-cutters nowadays, it is not impossible, especially 
when no expense is spared, to get the work done properly, Mr. 


Edwin Truman, from whose famous collection I have obtained the 
originals, iB well pleased with the result, which I hope will also 
satisfy Mr. Spielmann when he sees a copy of the book. 

It is impossible to fix the precise date at which Cruiksliaak 
drew the illustrations now in my possession, and I have had to 
rely on Mr. Truman’s memory and notes. But roy statement 
that the drawings were made “ nearly fifty years ago ” is believed 
to be no less correct than that they ‘‘have never yet been 
published.” I have the best grounds for agreeing with Mr. 
Spielmann that the belated appearance of these illustrations “will 
be hailed with delight by every lover of Cruikslinnk.”— Yours, Ac., 

Hesby Fbowpe. 


Rowlandson and Phil May 

Sir,—A comparison of Phil May and Rowlandson occurs in the 
art notes of your last week’s issue to the detriment of the latter. 

It is difficult to understand how any comparison is possible; 
and it is certainly unfair to judge Rowlandson by the minute 
collection in the Leicester Gallery. It is doubtful whether 
Rowlandson has ever been appreciated at his true value in this 
country. His subjects were reflections of the age, but many of 
Rowlandson’s sketches of women have been mistaken for the work 
of Gainsborough, 

Towards the end of his life he was out of sympathy with the 
times : the most hideous period in all art was fast approaching. 

The coarseness, Ac., of Rowlandson is usually dwelt on, but to 
have a true estimate of his work it is necessary to examine his 
drawings from 1780-90—his best period. 

I will conclude by a quotation from J. K. Htiysmans, whose 
artistic insight is of the keenest: — 

Negligonnt aussi les ridicules scenes dc la Vie Intime do 
Gavarai, les libertinages de Deverie, et les vignettes ctriquccs 
du doux Tassaert, jc no ferai haltc que dovant Rowlandson ft 
les Jnponais. 

—Yours, Ac., Pinur Treiieexe. 


“ Swiftly Walk over the Western Wave ’’ 

Sib,—I still think “ walk ” was the right word, and better than 
“come,” "pass,” or “move.” With one of these the first lino 
would lie applicable to a bird or a ship, and not necessarily to a 
spirit. The initial impression would be weaker. 

1 did not forget the subsequent use of the word “ flight." The 
appropriateness of “ walk ” is unaffected by it. There is no 
contradiction between “ Swiftly walk over the ve stern wave ” and 
“ Out of the misty eastern cave. . . . Swift be thy flight.’’ 
Night comes more slowly in the west than in the cast, and the 
poet, unconsciously or not, shapes his invocation accordingly. 

But Mr. Saleeby has apparently forgotten that he said the 
stanza “ contains no thought whatever,” for I 10 now says ho 
suggested “ run ” or “ fly ” as “ consistent with the thought." It 
would be hypercritical to condemn this discrepancy if he had not 
expressly stated that the word “ thought,” in modern English, has 
a perfectly definite meaning. His own use of it shows, if nothing 
else, the elasticity of that meaning. If he would admit a little 
such elasticity in the case of “ intellect,” I havo no doubt we 
should agree about Shelley’s.—Yours, Ac,, 

Cambridge, October 10, 190J. T. A. Bboce, 


The Bookseller 

Sib,—T hat booksellers—and by the word I mean the true book¬ 
seller, himself a bookman—are fastly disappearing is a fact easily 
explained by one word—Discounts. 

Though a clerk, as Lamb writes, sucks his sustenance through a 
quill, a bookseller cannot batten on his old stork and must needs 
live, and his calling does not offer the wherewithal. 

The publishers might set things to rigbts if they would combine 
and refuse to supply with books those tradesmen who will not agree 
to sell at a reasonable profit. They would not suffer by it. Mon- 
books would be shown and consequently more sold—every book- 
lover knows the fascination of them. Did not Elia himself flaunt 
an over-worn suit for four or five weeks longer to pacify his con¬ 
science for the purchase of a fobo Beaumont and Fletcher? It is. 
as Mr. Frankfort Moore writes, sad to see an intellectual and 
honourable vocation disappearing, especially when a remedy is so 
apparent, but I have no doubt there are many more like myself, 
who started life with the high intention of being a Bookseller and 
have fallen to the low level and monotony of stationery, fancy 
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goods, and pictorial postcards, and aro forced, from a business point 
of view, to look on books as an unprofitable side line.—Yours, Ac., 
I^eytonstono. Edwin T. Walker. 


Mr. Meredith as Poet 

Sir. —In the article of the week before last, on the above 
subject, it is written, " In his poetry, delivering himself to the 
blissful conviction that there is no need for him to be read, he 
writes after his heart's desire.” I feel somewhat a Philistine for 
attempting to criticise such a sentence, but I am buoyed up by 
the hope that the occasion excuses it. Steadily repressing the 
force of its gusto, it seems to mean that there is something 
irrational in Mr. Meredith’s poetry, evidenced especially by its 
obscurity and difficulty. 

I would suggest that, in part, the obscurity and difficulty are 
deliberately intentional: that is, are the expression of one of his 
reasoned-out artistic principles. Goethe, when articulating any 
high truth or feeling, used continually to throw an actual veil over 
them, so adjusted as only to be rent by tire skill and perseverance 
of the reader. Is not Mr. Meredith, perhaps, like some big boy, 
poking and prodding a kitten to make it show light. Docs he 
know that only when we “rise in wrath,” and look daggers and 
“ things,” can we attain any truth worth mentioning? Does he 
prick us and sting us to attack him and wrestle with him, so that 
we may be blessed ? 

This may be good criticism, or it may bo utterly indifferent. 
It may perhaps Ire allowed to stand as a mere addition to an 
article which must rejoice the hearts of all true Meredithians.-- 
Yours, Ac., IT. Brows. 


Present Day Fiction 

Sir,— Mr. Cosmo Hamilton asks in the Academy of October 
10 th, “Why English publishers—always a timid race—shy 
nowadays at what is called, in writer’s jargon, ‘ strength.’ ” I 
am nob here, concerned with Mr. Hamilton^ “timid” sneer at 
“ English publishers,” but—to borrow a saying of a colleague—I 
will go on rav knees from Bedford Street to Waterloo Bridge and 
back if Mr. Hamilton—or any other person—will bring me areally 
strong MS. Now the qualities of real strength are truth, 
breadth, and gentleness ; also the ability (if needful) to touch 
things unsavoury and yet keep clean hands. When the “ strength ” 
of “ writer’s jargon ” begins to merely dream of such a standard, 
it is possible that the “ English publishei'3 ” of “ nowadays ” may 
become less “ timid."—Yours, Ac., 

One of Them. 


The “ Witch Aunt " 

■Sir, —In last week’s Academy Mr. Wilfred Whitten, in his review 
of Vol. III. of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s edition of the “ Works of Charles 
and Mary Lamb,” appears to be under the impression that it was 
Mary Lamb who wrote the “ Witch Aunt." 

That this is incorrect will be seen from the following extract 
from Lamb's letter to Bernard Barton, dated January 23, 1824 :— 
“ My sister's part in the * Leicester School ’ (about two-thirds) was 
purely her own. ... I wrote only the ‘Witch Aunt,' the 
• First Going to Church,’ and the final story, about ‘ A Little Indian 
Girl' in a ship.” No doubt some of Mary’s own experiences were 
made use of by her brother in the story, but there can be none, I 
think, as to who wrote it.—Yours, Ac., 

The Castle, Carlisle. S. Butterwobtii (Major R.A.M.C.). 

[Your gallant correspondent is of course right. With “ Charles ” 
staring at me from Mr. Lucas’s page, I wrote “Mary.” With 
Colebrooke Row plain before him, G. D. walked into the New 
River. But how poor my slip to his: his the delight of the ages, 
mine the blunder of a week.—W. W.] 


Double Possessive 

Sir, —Kindly permit me to say that I had no desire in my letter, 
printed in your issue of the 19th ult., to promulgate any 
grammatical principle. I advanced a suggestion, and a suggestion, 
let me remind Mr. Morgan, to some extent connotes tentativeness. 
However, I must disagree with Mr.’ Morgan's finding. The 
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question is, Ellipsis or “ Double Possessivo ” ? Mr. Morgan 
himself admits that the latter is an irregularity; I believe it to 
be an anomaly. Your correspondent says that when the thing 
possessed can only be in the singular the construction can but bo 
explained by double possessive. He instances such a phrase as: 

“ That face" of your father's.” Now, “father’s,” being in the 
possessive case, must possess something, and I would ask Mr. 
Morgan what his father, according to the phrase, does lay claim 
to ? His “ face,” palpably. Therefore, I say the word “ father's ” 
possesses “face" understood; and here let me clear up a mis¬ 
understanding. It is not necessary, for my contention, that the 
phrase with the missing word supplied be equivalent fin expression) 
to the phrase in its original state—that, in short, the two phrases be 
interchangeable. The addition of the omitted word would assuredly 
cause the most unequivocal tautology. It is in explanation of 
the construction that the word is added, not that by its Vicing 
supplied a more grammatical phrase results. 

Altogether different ground is trod in the other examples given 
by Mr. Morgan. His “double possessive” accounts again for: 
“Those fowls of yours.” Well, as regards the use of i/oiirs with 
the preposition of, let me quote the Century Dictionary : — 

Yours. Preceded by of, it is equivalent to the persona . 
pronoun you. 

—Yours, Ac., T. E. Tirnbii.l. 


The Spirit of Place 

Sir,— As a side issue to the suggestive article entitled “ The Spirit 
of Place,” in your issue for 3rd instant, is it not a question of 
extreme nicety how much the spirit of a countryside is derivative 
from its people, and therefore mutable ? Every liend of the lane, 
every twist of tlio hedge, the cottage peering through the trees 
and the latiourer whistling at the plough, ail these, no less than 
the voluptuous heave and swell of the pasture, are tones in the 
strange chord we name spirit of place. Can wo always distinguish 
man’s voice from nature’s ? And is the genius of, say, Deira and 
Northumbria so unchanged that a Viking reincarnate might know 
these coasts for those Tie was wont to devastate? Or would 
Alfred recognise the Wessex of to-day ? 

It does seem, however, that despite superficial innovations the 
true “ feel ” of a place remains the same. For even where nature 
is trodden most ruthlessly underfoot, as in tfye recent cities of 
North America, is not the essential spirit of San Francisco, 
Montreal, New Orleans, to be found, after all, in the soil whence 
they have sprung ? 

Perhaps one of your contributors may find occasion to consider 
tlie subject.—Yours, Ac., Sydney B. Watson. 

“ The Oxford Book of Verse ” 

Sir,— In reference to the reading of the sixth stanza of “ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merei,” Keats originally wrote, “ And side- 
longs would she bend and sing,” as it is given in “ The Golden 
Treasury ” edition. He afterwards revised it for publication in “ The 
Indicator” to, “ And sideways would she lean and sing,” possibly 
to avoid the repetition of the word-" long,” which ends the pre¬ 
ceding line. Personally, like your correspondent, I do not think 
the alteration an improvement, as the former reading seems more 
in harmony with tho whole tone of the poem. 

Possibly, Leigh Hunt, who edited “ The Indicator,” had a hand 
in it. 

Mr. Buxton Forman, in his edition, gives the same reading as in 
“ The Oxford Book of Verse,” but ho explains the reason in his 
notes.—Yours, Ac., Edwin T, Walker. 


Sir,—Y our correspondent asks if there be any such reading 
as ‘‘sideways would she lean," for the line which (according 
to the “Aldine” edition, and “The Golden Treasury”), runs 
“ sidelong would she bend and sing.” 

While endorsing the opinion that tho latter version is much more 
suggestive, and withal more musical, may I point out that there 
would seem to lie authority lor both ? In the “ Canterbury Poets,” 
edited by W. Sharp, and published by Walter Scott, the line in 
question will lie found to read “ sideways would she lean," also 
in the “ Chandos Classics,” published by Frederick Wnme. On 
the other hand, “ Poetical Chrestomathy, edited by Tli. Shorter, 
has the more melodious line ; so, also, has Mrs. Meynell’s “ Flower 
of the Mind.” 

The version in the “Chandos Classics” and in the “Canterbury 
Poets ” differs from the “Oxford Book of English Verse ” in many 
points. 
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The fifth and sixth verses are reversed in order; the seoond, 
third, and fourth fines of the eighth verse are materially different, 
reading thus :— 

And there she gazed and sighed deep; 

And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 

So kissed to sleep. 

This version also has “wretched wight” for " knight -at-arms ”; 

gloom ” for .“gloam ” (which surely spoils the line, and alters 
the idea therein embodied ?); and “ we slumbered on the moss," 
for “ she lulled me asleep.” 

“ The Oxford Book of Englisli Verse ” only differs from Mrs, 
Meynell’s reading in the one line.—Yours, Ac., 

.To< Kt.Yx JjinvK Rainey. 

Sir,—W ith reference to a letter in your last issue, I may say 
that the variant readings ho mentions as occurring in the sixth 
verso of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci ” are to lie found in my 
editions of Keats, for which Mr. IT. Buxton Forman is responsible, 
and which purports to contain the poet’s works “given from his 
own editions and other authentic sources and collated with many 
manuscripts” (sixth edition, published for Reeves and Turner 
by Gibbings A ('ornpany, London:. The form which the whole 
poem assumes in Mr. Forman's edition differs in many important 
respects front tho ordinary and lietter-known version. For the 
usual reading “ O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms ? ” Mr. Forman 
prints “ Alt, what can ail thee, wretched wight? ” Verses five and 
six of the “Golden Treasury” version are transposed by him, 
whilst he gives the eighth verse as follows : — 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz'd and sighed deep, - 
And there I shut her wild, sad eyes— 

So kiss’d to sleep. 

Instead of “And there she lulled me asleep” in the first line of 
the next verse Mr. Forman has “And there we slumber’d on tho 
moss." Finally, in the opening line of the eleventh verse, “ I saw 
their starved life in the gloam,” we have the reading “ gloom.” 

Mr. Forman doubtless had the best of authority for these altera¬ 
tions ; but, from the poetical standpoint, one cannot help thinking 
that they are for the most part to be regretted.—Yours, Ac., 

Xewcastle-on-Tvne, 12 October 190". -T. Ciiosiiy. 

[Other similar letters received.] 


[Other Corresjrtndenec held <wr.] 

Notes and Queries 

Notes, Queries and Answers for this column must be addressed 
to The Editor, The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
Ixmdon, W.C. It will bo helpful if tho envolopo be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ N.Q.” Full name and address must 
lie sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Note, Qucrv or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Notes and Queries must be 
confined to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, 
Art, Music and the Drama. Tho Editor reserves the right of 
deciding whether or not any Note, Query or Answer is of sufficient 
interest to lie published. 

Queries 

LITERATURE. 

RK(IDASa.—In No. 10 of 4; Tlic Guardian,” for Monday, March 23,1712-13, appears 
a letter from one Simon Sleek, saving: “I have prepared a troatU - agaiiir-t tin* 
cravat and berdash, which I am told is not ill done.” A footnote refers to lier<U»li 
as“n kind of neckcloth, whence such us sold them wore styled haberdasheu*.’’ I 
fhould like to know more of the bcrdnsli. Where did it hail from ? What form did 
it take ? Ac. ~F. &. 

The Rkmoiox ok am. Sensible Men.—C an any of yonr readers tell me the 
original source of the well-known saying connected with thenliove? I know it 
has been traved to Burnet’s ** History of His Own Times,’’ where it is ascribed t«» the 
i.ord Shaftesbury of that day. But is this the ultimate source V — //. A*. 

(QUOTATION'S WANTED.— 

•‘Put on the shape of order and humanity.”— S. 

‘•I weigh the man, not his titles.”—.!/. (>. B. 

“ My love is dead, 

(lone to her death-bed. 

All under the willow tree.”—O’, (f. 

I-itin author and text, of which the billowing is a translation 
“Sleep; though thy spell be by oblivion bound. 

And sltadow that'which knows at last no end, 

Yet would I be thy captive and thy slave, 

That I might know thy quiet, and be taught. 

How dying I may live and living die.”— to. T. 

The following—possibly quoted inaccurately—must come either out of some 
book of Good Behaviour or from Mr. W. S. Gilbert: ** Do not put your anus upon 
he table, even if you arc an aunt”- F. T. S, 
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DRAMA. 

The Corsican brothers.’’ Upon what supposed facta was founded the story 
which forms the basis of this melodrama ?— I), .S. 

GENERAL. 

MKDI.EVAL SCIENCE.—Where cau I find, in English, an account of the maths, 
mntical and physical problems which were being studied at the time when the 
school-men were studying medieval philosophy ; e //., “ Nature abhors a Vacuum,’ 
“ Action at a Distance ” ? Also an account (other than De Morgan’s) of the matbe* 
matical paradoxes : c.g.. Achilles and the Tortoise. Zeno's Arrow, Parmenides’! 
1'i-h, Ac., and other problems having a bearing on extension and time?— A. P. T. 

1UM Alley, now, I believe, called Hare Place. What was the origin of tb«- 
name 'i—F. Lane. 

“Ship ok the Desert.”—W ho first- applied this name to the camel ?— Sigma. : 

“So Lox<;.”- This phrase of farewell ha* never been explained. Walt Whituur, 
hts It In his “Song* of Parting.” ptiblDhcd fifty years ago. as a phrase already oil 
and familiar. I believe it is Dutch, and that the Americans derived it from tin* 
I’sirly Dutch settlors. Will anyone a-qualiurd with Dutch slat * if the word* an*.. 
cormption from that language ? It. F. 

Answers 

LITERATI* Pl\ 

“Vanity Fair.**— In replv to “Pendenni*,” I do not think it has ever Wn 
absolutely proved whether Thackeray did or did not offer the MS. of 4 Vanity 
Pair” to more than one publisher; but I l»eli«*ve the general Itciief that it wa- 
hawked round the town l efore it was accepted l>y Messrs. Bradbury and Kvana i* 
erroneous. Anthony Trollope sahl that *• the monthly nurses of periodical literature 
did i:ot at (list smile on the effort,” and Mr. Marziais tells tw that “Vanity Fair" 
wag reje«*t*-*I by Colburn’s Magazine.” Even Mr*.Ritchie ta’ks of “the journey* 
which the MS. made to varirus publishers' house* before it could find one ready to 
undertake the venturc.” On the other hand Mr. Yizetelly, who saw tnacli cf 
Thackeray at this time, has told what I believe to be tl»e true tale. He stated 
positively that when arrangements were made with Messrs. Bradbury and Ever* 
for the publication of the work, only number one was written. “ l have no doubt 
w hatever that the publishers of 4 Vanity Fair * bought it," he wrote, 44 solely on its 
author’s reputation, which his‘Snobs of England * in ‘Punch’ had greatly ex¬ 
tended.” Mr. Vizetellv supported ids statement by adding that one dny Thackeray 
called at his offices with a parcel containing the drawings for the two-page plate* n> 
the first numtierof “Vanity Fair” and the MS. of the earlier part of the book. 
Thackeray told him he was going to see Messrs. Bradbury and Evans «nd returned 
half an hour later gleefully to inform him he bad settled the business This is hot 
corroborat ion of Mr. John CJamden Hotten. who knew that Thackeray had offered 
some chapters of a continuous story of a length then undetermined to Colburn fur 
insertion in “The New Monthly Magazine, - ’ and that Colburn rejected it. Ttv* 
chapters wi re entitled “ Pencil .Sketches of English Society "—the sub-title of the 
lii>.t ediiiou-and tho now famous title of ** Vanity Fair” hud not then occurred t» 
the author. Jt seems to me that the weight of the evidence tends to show 
that, though Thackeray may lave discussed the matter with more than one 
publisher, tho actual MS. wai never rejected, and indeed, that it was accepted, like 
most works by known author*, on the strength of the writer’s repatatiou. 
A/rhiltc. 

HUM HIM}. — Several definitions hare been suggested. “ Horn oBnginnlo”( Italian).a 
l.\ lug man, mthi* far-fetched. Mere probably counceteil v.ith ‘‘hum.’’ To** lwin’*onre 
tignified to affect admiration, to express applause, “This humming i< not becoming 
the gravity < f this court.” “State Trials (160(1).*’ But possibly this derivation i« 
“ all a hum.”—//. (’. J/. 

HUM nun.—Is not this correct? < hum, deceive, d- bug, spectre; the fird 
connected with the ordinary word “ hum,” and the second retaining the original 
meaning of “ bug,” as a si»ectre, or anything terrifying. So “ humbug ’ = a deceiving 
spectre, a false appearance, a sliant, Ac.— IT. G. /’. 

“A soul ABOVE Button*?*.’’-—I s this a quotation, ask* H. F. K. Yes, from 
44 Sylvester Dnggcrwood,” by George Col man. 14 My father was an eminent butt ot» 
maker .... but I had a soul above buttons .... and pauted for a 
liberal profession.”— II. M. 

“A Soul Above Buttons.”—I n answer toH. F. K., Ethel Newcome say* to 
(’live Newcome (Chap. IIL. Vol. 2, Pocket Edition) : “ You have a sonl atovr 
buttons, I suppose."-*-/. B.-B. 

“Like the Poor Cat V thi: Ad.ujk.’’—“T he cat would eat fyshe,and would 
not wet her fcctc” (Heywood's “Proverbs,” 1562), just as Macbeth (L viL) »*» 
“ letting 4 1 dare not' wait upon 4 1 would.’”— E. V. Tec**lalf. (Other answer- to ID 
same effect.) 

“Like the Poor Cat r THE Adage.”—A llage required by A. T. I Han well) b 
“ Catus Rinat pieces sed non vult tiugere plantns .”—('.Sharp (Brighton). 

(’LAHKNI)ON Press.—S ee “The Early Oxford rress,” 1468-1640, by Fale-wr 
Madan, 1895. Oxford Historical Society.—A. R. B. 

Gr kyiH.Y BIRDS.—1. The yellow hammer. 2. (Anglo-Indian) Any small bird. 

Coukyoly Birds.—“T he Century Dictionary” says:—“ Apparently a fanciful 
perversion of “Cjck” or “Cocky” and “Yellow Bird.” The YeUawhammrr. 
Kmbri za (‘it rind la.” — M. A. ('. 

Coukyoly Birds.—C. Kingsley (if answer to X. P.) speaks of “ charming little 
c ickyolv birds," in “Two Years Ago.”—/. B.-B. 

MUSIC. 

Bauh.—T he statue at Eisenach dates from 1884. I do not know of any goo-i 
English account of the ceremonies.—IF. G. F. 

Wagner in England.—I n the “Briefwechsel Zuischen Wagner nnd LteC 
(Leipzig : Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 1887, vol.2) there are several letters from Wagner 
to Liszt, da toil from 22, Portland Terrace, Regent's Park (1855). One of the letter- 
i* headed with the misprint 44 1853.” Wagner was then conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He was not o i the whole favourably impressed, and his letters are 
full of grumbles and coinidaints. Sec also Groves “Dictionary of Music," v*d.4, 
Ed. Dinnnnither’s article on Wagner.—/*. S. 

DRAMA. 

Raking STAGK.—So fur from being needless as “ Roscius ” opines, the .sloping >Uf £ 
is one of the fundamental principles of the modern theatre. 11 was followt-Jin 
Italy early in the sixteenth century, a? Serlio shows in his work on architecture. 
TIu* stages of the Stuart masques, produced by Ini ?o Joues, had the rake. 44 Roscius” 
evidently knows little al>out stage perspective, nnd should read Lloyd's tieati*- <’« 
scene painting, published some years ago by Rowney.— IF. J. LatrrtHc*, 

GENERAL. 

Shyster.—F rom an ol»soh*te use of “shy” as meaning “sly ” or “conning."— 

II*. G. F. 


Apotxigy. —After providing for a considerably in¬ 
creased sale, the entire edition of last week’s issue 
of The Academy and Literature was exhausted by 
Saturday, and we were unable to supply supplemen¬ 
tary ordera from the Wholesale Houses. This apology 
is due to many who were unable to obtain a copy. 
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CEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS. 

MESSRS. OEOROE ROOTLEDGE * SONS, Limited, hate 
•much pleasure in announcing that they will publish next week the 
elaborate edition that has been in preparation for many years of 

The Works of Boothe and of Schiller 

in English Translations. Edited by N. H. DOLE. 

In 24 Volumes, Large 8vo, with 123 Photogravures. 

THE TRANSLATIONS are uniformly the very best extant ; many 
of them rank amongst the more important books of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, whilst the rights to include others have been specially purchased 
for this edition. Amongst the Translators’ names will be found the 
following :— 

Sir THBODORB JOHN OXBNPORD A. J. W. MORRISON 

MARTIN ANNA 8WANWI0K R. D. BOYLAN I 

THOMAS OARLYLR A. LODGH R. B. BASTWIOK I 

& T. OOLBRIDGB I 

These Translations hare been Selected, Arranged, and Edited by 
Mr. N. H. DOLE, who is well known for his previous work on ! 
translations of Goethe and Schiller. 1 

LIVES OP THE POETS are included:—G. H. LEWES' 

“ Life of Goethe ” ( by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder Jf Co.), 
and H. DONTZEKS “Life of Schiller” (fry arrangement with 
Messrs. Macmillan Jf Co., Ltd.). These are acknowledged to be the 
two best Lives of the poets in existence. 

THE TYP E has been specially cast for this work. It is very \ 
graceful and very clear, and lends an air of distinction to the page. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS consist of 123 Photogravure Plates, 
printed on Japanese Paper. They form a special feature of the ' 
Edition, and the Publishers are of opinion that so magnificent a 
gallery of Goethe and Schiller Illustrations has never before been 
gathered together. The selection was made by a special representative 
who was sent to the Continent for the purpose. Amongst the Artists 
represented are :— j 

max ADAMS CARL HOFF KNUPFBR 

A- LIBZBN-MAYER SOHWORBR SCHRADER 

PILOTY LBLOIR MIOHABLIS 

FBOBRBAOH BRANN HOHWALBB 

KIRCH BACH BAMBERG ZIMMERMAN 

80CJBRB BROZIK ERDMANN 

KAULBAOH GABRIEL MAX BARTH 

FR1BDRI0H CARL BBOKBR 

THE PAPER is of an excellent laid quality, deckel-edged, soft to 
the touch, pleasant to the eye, and giving a brilliance to the type 
which renders reading a luxury. 

THE BINDING is in best olive-green Buckram, gilt, gilt tops, with 
re d m orocco labels on the backs containing the contents of each volume. 

THE EDITION is limited to 200 Copies for sale; and as it 
will be impossible ever to reproduce the work, which will at once ; 
become a “ Collector’s Book,” it is certain to advance in price. Those 
desirous of obtaining copies should make early application, as, owing 
to a large number of copies haring been already subscribed for by the j 
booksellers, the work is likely to soon run out of print. 

THE PRICE is as follows ;— 

GOETHE'S WORKS, 14 vols., £6 6a net \ The Set, 24 vola., 
SCHILLERS WORKS, 10 vols., £4 10s. net / £10 16s. net. 

A fete copies are reserved, unbound, for those who would wish to 
hind them in leather. The prices of these may be learnt of the 
booksellers. 

TUBS, TRAIN, TRAWL AND OAR ; or, Up-to-date Locomo¬ 
tion. By A. H. Bbavaic. with an Introduction by LLIWSLI.TS Passes. 
Folly Illustrated, 8vo, 6a. [ThU Day. 

Electric Rail ways—Metropolitan Inner Circle—Central London Electric Railway 
—Tubes—Electric Trams—Motor Oars—Electricity Applied to Navigation, Ac. 

Froude’s Earliest Work. 

THE NEWIESIS OF FAITH; or, The History of Sutherland 

Markham. By' Jambs ANTHONY FROUDB. With an Introduction by 
MONCTTRB D. Conway. Cloth neat, Is. 

A reprint of Fronde's earliest book, whioh, in its day, had a great influence. It 
it here republished, with a lengthy Introduction by Dr. Monoure Conway, setting 
forth its chief points of religious and ethical interest, and its claim on the attention 
of r e aders to-day. 

A New Sixpenny Illustrated Shakespeare in 40 Vols. 

THE ARIEL 8HAKE8PEARE. Excellently printed by 

Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson A Co., of Edinburgh, in large clear type, with 
Howard’s Outline Illustrations in each volume. 40 vols. (one Play In each 
volume ; Vol. XXXVIII., Venus and Adonis ; Vol. XXXIX., Sonnets; Vol. XL, 
Glossary and Index of Characters). Neatly bound in leatherette, each vol. 6d. 

THE EDUOATION AOT8 OF 1002 (ENGLAND AND 

WALB8) AND 1903 (LONDON). With Notes for the Use of Members of 
Councils and Committees. Ac., and the Revised Text of the Education Acts, 
1870-1899. Edited by G. R. S. Taylor, of the Middle Temple. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Semitic Series.— Fifth Volume. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MU8LIM THEOLOGY, 

JURISPRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. By Professor 
D. B. Macdonald. 5a net. 

VoL L—Professor A. H. SaTOE'S “ Babylonian and Asyrian Life and Customs.** 
Vol. IL—Rev. E. Day’s 44 Social Life of the Hebrews.** 

VoL III.—Dr. L. B. Patou'S 44 Early History of 8yrla and Palestine." 

VoL IV.—Professor Duff’s 44 Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews." 

GEORGE BOUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER A Co. s NEW BOOKS 


GUARDIAN.—“ A HANDSOMI AND SOLID BDITION." 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 

“AUTHOR’S EDITION.” In TWELVE VOLUMES.TWith 
an INTRODUCTORY PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. Large crown 8vo, 
6 *. each net. 

This Edition of Sir A. COHEN DOYLE'S Novels la limited 
to 1,000 Seta, the First Volume of ea c h Sat being signed and 
numbered, and the Volumes are not sold separately. The 
Author's future work will In due time be added to the Edition. 

Volume. I. to VIIL an Beady, and Volume. IX. to XIL will be publllhed 
on NOVBMBBR 18th. 

PROSPECTUS POST FRBB OH APPLICATION. 
SCOTSMAN.—* Tajitefully bound In red with gilt lettering, adorned with choloe. 
artiatio (nil-page illuit, rations, and printed on a large page in bold readable type, 

tbeee volumes should attraot host, of new readers to Dr. Doyle.When the 

edition Is oomplsted It will stand as a worthy evidence of the work of perhaps the 
most solidly gifted of living English romanclsta” 

A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE FOE THE GENERAL HEADER. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With two Photogravures and 18 Half-Tone Blocks. 

Two Vols, large crown iro, 31a 

THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tallen- 

TYBR, Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Hknby SBTOX 
MXBRIMAN of 44 The Money-Spinner and other Character Note*." 

The only oomplete biography of Voltaire In English. With striking Illustrations. 

SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF MUSIQUE. 

By Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, K.B., M.V.O., Mua.Doo, King Edward Professor 
of Music in the University of London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys 
and Musioal Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [PublUhcd to-day. 

CONSPIRATORS AND POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON. 

On NOVEMBER 2nd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT 

RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libellea.) By Gilbert Augustin 
Thibhht. Translated by ARTHUR G. OHiTSR. 

DEBORAH OF TOD*S. By Mrs. Henry de la 

Pasture. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 


New Volume by FRANK T. SULLEN, F.R.O.S. 

EARLY IN NOVEMBER. With * Illustrations by Arthub TWTDDLB. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 


Anthor of 44 The Cruise of the Cachalot,” 44 The Log of a Sea-Waif,'* 
“Deep Sea Plunderings," Ac. 

*•* A Oolleotlon of Short Stories of Saamen’a Adventures. 
POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT: 

RDOWMlMO’fi WORKS 

MRS. BROWNING'S WORKS, in Three Pocket 

Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each 
Volume. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in loat.her. 

t Shortly. 

NEW NOVEL by Messrs. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

ROMANCE: A Novel. 

By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFEB, 
Authors of “ The Inheritors," an Extravagant Story. 

NEW NOVEL by BERNARD CAPES. 

On OCTOBER 26th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 

By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 

Anthor of “ The Lake of Wine,” “ A Castle in Spain,” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL by KATHARINE TYNAN. 

On NOVEMBER 2nd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Anthor of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “ Love of Sisters,” Jto. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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[Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post Office as Second-class Mail matter. Foreign Subscribers, 1716 1 year] 


T HE ACADEMY fi? LITERATURE is the best journal for 
all lovers of Books, Art, Music and the Drama: the best 
journal for the BOOK BUYER, because it informs him what 
are the best books to buy; the best journal for the BOOK¬ 
SELLER, because it gives him early reviews of the most recent 
books and tells him of the most interesting forthcoming works. 
Special features are the “ Literary and News Notes ”; “ Biblio¬ 
graphical”; early Reviews of the Books of the Day; Short 
Notices, giving succinctly the contents of new hooks and works of 
fiction; General Articles on Literature, Music, Art and the Drama; 
Dramatic, Musical and Art Notes; Correspondence and “Academy 
Questions and Answers.” The last two issues have keen sold 
out on the day of publication. From time to time supplements 
are published dealing with Fiction, Christmas Books, the Spring 
and Autumn Publishing Seasons, Educational Works, fife. If any 
difficulty is found in obtaining THE ACADEMY please communicate 
with the Publisher. The yearly postal subscription for the United 

Kingdom is 13/-. 


[Of all Booksellers and Newsagents] 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

_ LTD. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may b. anterad at ANY DATS, for THRU. 
SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS, fkom ONE OUINEA par annum 
upwards Prospectus of Terms, with List of New Books, 
post Woe on application. 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from the Library are offered for SALK 
8E00ND-HAND, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, a FEW MONTHS AFTER 
PUBLICATION. Lists free on application. 

NEW BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prices. 

GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker's, Murray’s, and Black’s Guides, at Discount Prioes. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books 
kept in 8tock or Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, Conversation Books, 
Grammars. 

8ECOND-HKND BOOKS. A Large Stock of Second-Hand Books always 

on Sale at Greatly Reduced Prioes. 

BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all styles to order, by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Old Bindings carefully repaired. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

80 to 34, Now Oxford Street, W.C., London; 

48, Queen Victoria 8treet, B.O., and 141. Brompton Road, S.W.; and at Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron-ms MAJESTY TH E KING. 

President —SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents —The Bight Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, X J. ; 

The Right Hon. W. H. H. Lbcat, D.C.L.; Gsoror Mrrzdith, Br-; 
HIBBEBT SPINOR, Raq. 

Trustees —BL Hon. LORD AY 1 BURT, p.ha. ; Rt Hon. KARL OP BOsnnL LC - 
Bight Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, o.os.l 

Committee— Bor, Canon Alnger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Profeaeor Lewis OsmpM. ■ 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D, Sydney Gedge, Esq, 81r A. Gellde, P.RA-, 9h R. ffi?' 1 ' 
K.C.B, F.R.S, Edmond Goose, Esq. LL.D., Mrs. 1. R. Grom, Frederic Hsiram.«• 
Roy. W. Hunt, mjl, 8ir 0. P. Dbert, K.O&1, Sir 0. M. Kennedy. kXJLO. CA, S*'. r 
Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, Esq, Sidney 3. Low, Esq, Frank T. u.rrLO. 

Sir P. Pollock, Bart, Be., J. Bigg, d.d, S. Arthur Strong, Esq, H. B. Tedder, B«i- 
Rev. H. Wane, u.D, Sir Spenoer Walpole, LC.B, A. W. Ward, Esq, Uttn, UJ- 
The Library oontalns abont sso.ooo Volume, of Ancient and Modem Ijmcr." 
in rarions Languages. Snbeoriptioa, £3 a year; Life Membership aamdiask 1 ?' 
Fifteen volume. are allowed to Country and Ton to Town Members Beaduy-K' : 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOG UK (1,616 pp, «o, I’" 
is now ready, price 33a ; to members, 33a 

a T. HAG BERG WRIGHT, LL.D, Secretary met Vhevus- 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


In 1 to], rtnmv 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 21 b. Tie*. 

LADY LOUISA STUART’S LETTERS 
TO MISS LOUISA CLINTON, and others, 
from I'JW to 1834. Second Series. Edited by 
Hon. J. A. HOMK. 

In 2 v. ]«, Homv Svo. nin«trafc“d. 42?. net. 

THE UPB OP A REGIMENT: the History 

r>( the lion loo Holland r» from 1794 to 1898, 
Including an Account of the 75th Regimen' fr m 
17*7 to 1X81. By Lieut.-Co!. C. GrEKNHILL, 
Oardtxr. 

“One of the mo?t interesting and readable regi¬ 
mental histories which it has been our fortune to meet 
with."— Globe. 

In 1 rol.. demr 8vo, NEW EDITION. 10s. 6L 

POPOUR TALES FROM THE NOB8B. 

My Sir (iiOKQi WXBBI Dasbnt, D.O.L. Witt 
an Introductory Bssay on the Origin and Diffusion 
of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. 

“ As they hare immemorial antiquity behind them, 
so, as heirlooms of the whole Aryan race, they must 
survive to an indefinite future."— Time*. 

“ May claim to rank a* a classic. ... A book of 
stories which lias been a perpetual delight to manhood 
and to youth."— Sot*$ and Queries. 

In 1 voL, crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised ard 
Enlarged. 6s. net. 

THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. 

By the Re?. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, B.D., Falkirk. 

[7n Xoremb"r. 

** The pasres are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston 
can communicate his own enthustasm to hIB'FeaUffrs.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 

In 1 voL, demy 8vo, with Illustratipns. 
NORWAY : the Northern Playground. With 
Chapters *6n the Physical Features, &c. of the 
Country. By WM. CECIL SLINQ9BY. 

[7/i preparation. 

In 1 v.)L, detoy 8vo, Illustrated, lfia. not. 

CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND 
OTHER MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. 

Norman Collie, F.K.S., Member of the Alpine 
Club. 

In 1 vol., with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, roy. 8vo, 
36s. net. 

THE ALP8 IN 1864: a Private Journal. By 
A. W. Moore. Edited bt Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
LL.D n F.RJL, Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT * CO., Ltd. 


The Proprietor of “ The Academy ” purchased “ Litera¬ 
ture” from the Proprietors of (i {Ttlll 6S ff 

in 1902, and amalgamated the two papers under the 
title of 

TTbe Hcabem\> 

(Published every Friday for 33 years) 

anb literature, 

(Pvbiuhfd bt “ Gbe Utmea ” at m.) 

A Weekly Review of Literature 

and Life. <5U. 

H AS gathered traditions which have won it the 
support of Book Readers and Book Bayers 
throughout Great Britain Tlftd Abroad. 

I T has steadily increased its circulation and influence 
for many years, and, if tested, its readers would 
now be found to be more numerous than those of any 
other exclusively literary newspaper. 

I T has become indispensable to all who wish to keep 
in touch with modern developments of Literature. 

S PECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, constituting Double 
Number*, are issued without extra charge. 

Tho next, on November 7, will bo 

XjTICTION, with Special Articles and Illustrations, 
X «nd. Early In December, 

C CHRISTMAS (Illustrated). Comprising classified 
} Reviews of Christmas Gift Story and Nursery 
Hook-, and Articles on Books and Bookmen, and It is a 
number of special interest to Booksellers, Book Buyers, 
and others. 

I T IS NOW POSTED FREE to every ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 

13a. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a 
PREPAYMENT of 17«. 6d. 

will secure it being sent Post Free and regularly 
to any address throughout the World for a uni¬ 
form Id. postage, though the po-tage payable 
varies from Id. minimum to 2Jd. per copy. 

Orders may be sent through any' 
Bookseller or Newsvendor 

OB DIRECT To THE PUBLISHER OP 

THE ACADEMY AND JLlTtRATURE, 
43 , Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


FROM 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. | Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ List 


A. CONAN DOYI.B has created a 
hero who, in his clashing bravery, 
qaickm ss of wit, and e igerrie-s for 
adventure, i- own bro tier t- Dumas' 
redoubialile D’Aitagn m. 

Gerard isa brigadier in Napol oil’s 
army, with a burning t h i rs fui glory, 
and readv for any haza dons -i nice 
that will bnng him military distinc¬ 
tion. Opportunities couie to him 
thick and fast, but not faster than 
he is ready to take advantage of 
them. A wonderful man is Gerard. 
He tells you frankly how he saved 
the honour of France; how he res¬ 
cued the army from defeat, fed the 
starving soldiers, captured cities, and 
directed whole campaigns. He re¬ 
tails these stories of his marvellous 
accomplishments with tremendous 
snap and gusto. His tales, told in a 
soldier Is directhlnff -way, rush swiftly. 
to whipping climaxes that leave the 
reader almost, breathless. He had 
some experiences in . love, as well as 
in war, and he tells these with quite 
as much zest as he tells of the others. 

Gerard's very egotism makes him 
lovable, and he is sure of no fewer 
friends than Sherlock Holmes. 

S en Illustrations. 6/ 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited. London, W.C. 

VKRSKS. 

By WALTER CASSELTON. 

Large Pott 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The author possoa«es the ?en«e of melody in a 
decree beyond the ordinary .”—The Outlook. 

poe ms . 

By VALENTINE ASH. 

Fcap. 8vo, Buckram Gilt, 5s. net. 

“Mr. Valentine Ash has shown that he is 
capable, not only of genuine emotion, but of 
impressing that emotion on others.”— The Morning 
Leader. - ... ‘ 


By WILLIAM T. SAWARD. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5*. net. 

A blank verso drama in four acts. 

“Everything in the book is managed with so be¬ 
coming a dignity and so tranquil a poetic art that 
the work s ands well upon its own merits as one 
both of scholarship and of imagination. Itschnrac- 
t rs are stately personages moving in the rarefied 
atmo-phere of exalted feeling and its verse grace¬ 
fully modelled alter the Hellenic exampUr.”— 

Scotsman. 


GASTON d© FOIX 

AND OTHER PLATS. 

By MAURICE BARING, 

Author of w The Black Prince." 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5ft* net. 

“The technique of Mr. Baring's verse is in har¬ 
mony with the dignity of which we have spoken. 
It is limpid, delicate and weighty. Mr. Baring has 
now proved his right to be dia usaed as one of the 
most hopeful ef our yonnger poets.’ — 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 


A Most Noteworthy Book. 

By tho Au»bor of 

“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 

THE BOY GALLOPER 


In which the brilliant-writer of the graphically 
described chase after De Wet treats in a novel 
and absorbing manner the situation that 
would result from a successful landing of the 
Prussians on the South Coast. 


THE BOV GALLOPER 


is a story for Old and Young. For the more 
advanced in years this story Is Interesting, 
because of the wonderful power of the Author 
to put before his readers a vivid ploture rather 
than a verbose description; whilst every 
youngster will be interested in the adventures 
of JACK. 


THE BOY GALLOPER. 

By the Author of 

“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 

Price e/« 


Will be published on October 26. 

KATHARINE FRENSHAM 

By BBATRICB HARRADEN. 

KATHARINE FRENSHAM 

By BBATRICB HARRADEN. 

Price 8/- 


. -Ask_ai.your..Library for 

THACKERAY. 

By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

2 / 6 . 

“ Mr. Whibley has fulfilled a difficult task 
with courage and integrity, wiih vigour of 
judgment and diguity of styl e" —Speaker. 

THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 

A Life of General Sir JAMES OUTBAM, 
Bart., G.C.B., with Portraits and Maps. 

16/- net. 

WILLIAM WETMORE STORY 

AND HIS FRIBNDS. 

2 vole., 24/- net. - 

“ a bio.raphy that will be eagerly 

read in literary and artistic circles.”— West¬ 
minister Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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george ulen’S new books Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE PEDA808UE AT PLAY. By 

G. M. A. HkvveTT, Auther of “The Open-Air 
Boy.” A Record of Sportiug Adventures during 
Holiday Time. With 12 Illustrations. Or. wn Hvo, 
cloth, gilt top, 308 pp., 6s. \Just out . 

IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By 

ANNETTE M. B. Meakin, Author of *• A Ribbon 
of Iron.” With 16 Fall-page Illustrations and 
Map of Route. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 7s. ttd. 
net. L Juit out ■ 

THE SQUIRE i A Story of Country 

Life. By E. L. H avkkfiki.D, Author of 
“ Badmanstow.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 392 pp., 6s. 

[Just out. 

HORSES, 8UNS, AND DOBS. By 

J. OTQO Paget, keoroe A. li. Dewar, A. B- 
POKTMAN, A. Innes shand, &e. With 14 Head¬ 
ings And Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour by G. A. Fothkrgill. Crown 8vo 
cloth, gilt edges. Designed Cover, 6s. loct. 2S. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 

AND ISEULT. Rendered into English by H. 
BELLOC. With 160 Illustrations iu Colour by 
ROBERT Engels. Limited to 300 copies, paper 
cover, £5 6s. net. [Just out 

THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN 

“LIBRARY EDITION." 

Edited, with additions, from the original 
Manuscripts, 

By E. T. Cook & Alexander Wedderburn 

In about 32 column, issued in Chronological Order. 

Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, 
Holllston cloth, a is. each, net. 

The Edition for Sale throughout the World ie limited 
to 2,000 copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin's Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Each Volume contains a Preface giving a 
Biographical and Bibliographical Account 
of the several Works, together with 
Selections from the Author's Diaries and 
Correspondence relating to them. 

NOW READY. 

Volume I. 

EARLY PR08E WRITINGS, 1834 

to 1843a 612 pp.. with Frontispiece in Colour, 

20 Plates, 78 Woodcuts, and Facsimile of MS. 

Volume II. 

POEMS. 690 pp., with 25 Plates and 6 | 

Facsimiles of MS. 

Volume III . 

MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. I. 1843. 

752 pp., with 4 Unpublished Steel Engravings, 

10 Photogravure Plates a Photogravure Repro¬ 
duction of the Portrait by J. Richmond (1843), 
and 2 Facsimiles of MS. 

The Appendix contains Mr. Ruskin’s hitherto 
unpublished ** Reply ” io Blackwood's Criticism of 
Turner. 

Volume IV. 

MODERN PAINTER8, Vol. II. 1846. 

45« pp., wiih 1 Unpublished Steel Engraving, 

12 Photogravure Plates, and a Facsimile of MS. I 
Volumes V. to VII. (Modern PaJnterR, Vols. III., 
IV., and V.) will be published after Volume XI. 

Volume VIII. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, 1849. 352 pp., with the 14 En¬ 

graved Plates, in addition to 1 Unpublishfd 
Engraving (etched by Mr. Rusk in for the Work) 
and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 

Volume IX. READY IN NOVEMBER. 

THE STONE8 OF VENICE, Vol. I. 

1861. 

With 29 Plates (4 in Colour), and Facsimiles of 
MSS. and Cover of First Edition, 

Volumes X. ana XI. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. II. 

1863. December, 1903. 

THE 8TONE8 OF VENICE, Vol. III. 

1863. January, 1904. 

The Examples of the Architecture of Venice 

will be included in these Volumes. 

The remaining Volumeit trill be published , as near as 
possible , at intervals of One Month. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN. 1B8, Charing Cross Road. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE beg to announce 
for early Publication THE STORY OF A 
SOLDIER’S LIFE, by Field-Marshal Vis¬ 
count Wolseley ; 2 vols.; 32s. net. THE 
P11A DO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER¬ 
PIECES, by Charles Kicketts ; with 51 
Illustrations in Photogravure ; demv Ito ; 
Limited Edition: £5 5s. net. ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATION IN THE SIXTIES, by 
Glef.SON White ; with six Photogravure 
Plates: 31s. (id. net. CANADA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, by A. G. Brad¬ 
ley; fully Illustrated; lfis.net. OLD CAPE 
COLONY, by Mrs. A. P. Trotter ; with 100 
Illustrations; 10s. 6d. net. BA THAMES 
AND COTSWOLD, by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON, D.D.; with over 100 Illustrations : 
10s.6d.net. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, 
by J. Churton Collins, 7s. 6d. THE I 
TOMBS OF THE POPES, translated by R. 
W. Seton Watson ; Illustrated; 3s. 6d. net. 
THE LOG OF A COWBOY, a Stirring Nar¬ 
rative of Life in the Far West, by ANDY 
Adams; Illustrated : (is. JAPANESE 
FAIRY TALES, with 60 Illustrations by 
Native Artists, four in colour; 6s.net. Fiction 
to be published includes: MY POOR RE¬ 
LATIONS, Stories of Dutch Peasant Life, 
by Maarten Maartens : and TURNPIKE 
TRAVELLERS, by Eleanor Hayden, 
Author of “ Travels Round our Village," Ac. 

NEW SIX-SHILLIN8 FICTION. 

“ACTUAL, HUMAN, EXCITING."-J/ora(«!7 Post. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. By John Fox. 

Illustrated by F. O. VoHN. 

70,000 SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

“ Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of poetry 
not often encountered. ... A rare piece of work. . . . 

A book of rare and singular charm.”— 1 orkshtreJ ost. 

“We have not found a dull page iu the book. . . . 
All the characters are good. We are not given to 
indiscriminate praise of American Novels, but here 
is oue that beats with human blood. If we were to 
fill this column with its praise we could do no more 
| than advise you to read it.”— Morning Post. 

i THE MAIDS OP PARADISE. 

By R. W. Chambers. Second Edition. 

“The whole story is conceived in the true romantic 
spirit, and is woven with wonderful vigour and 
picturesquenesi*.”— Bookman. 

•* A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and 
humorous ooservation and of deftly-sustained inter, at. 
... We recommend the book cordially.”— Athenaum. 
“A brilliant success .”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

PETRONILLA HEROYEN. By D- 

L. feiLHhKKAD, Author ol “The Success of Mark 
Wjugate,” “ Priucess Puck,” &c. 

« a strong story . . . ‘Petronilla claims and holds 
the reader's keenest sjrapatliy throughout the story, 
aud, be.it tribute to an author’s ability, will be remem¬ 
bered after the book is laid aside ."—Saturday Review. 

BARBARA LADD. By Charles G. 

D. R BKUTS, Author of “The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood.” Second Edition. 

“ The story is picturesque an 1 alive with human 
Interest, the characters are drawn vividly, and with 
iusight and humour.”— Bookman. 

THE UNDERSONG. By Herbert 

O. MACILWA1NK, Author ol “Fate the Fiudler,” 
<fcc. , „ _ , 

“ I commend the book very sincerely. —Punch. 

“Mr. Macilwaine takes his place in the first rank, 
beside Conrad, Kipling, and St.-venson.”— Echo. 

NOW READY. 

THE ANCESTOR. An Illustrated 

Quarterly Review of County and Family Historj*, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. No. 7. About 250 pages, 
fully Ulustrated. Price 5s. net. 

Principal Contents. 

The Massingberds. By the Rev W. 0. MASSINGBERD. 
English Counts of the Empire By J. HORACE HOUND. 
The Jacksons in Ireland. By bir EDMUND BkWLEY. 
The Hereford Family of Plymouth. By A. F.HERFORD 
The Court of ClaimB. By W. Pailiy Baildon. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

THE LIFE OF HUGH. FIRST VIS¬ 

COUNT GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. Bj 

RUBliKT S. RAtr, Fellow oi New College, 
Oxford. 2 vol.., demy 8vo. with Map., Portr.it>, 
mid other Illustrations. Price 3!s. 6d net 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith 

Touw.-esd. New Edition, with a chapter on 
The Negro Problem in America." &>. net. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 

DEMOCRACY. By B. L. Guusis, Author of 
“Pioblems ot Modern Democracy,” Ac. New Im- 

pression. 6s. net. _ 

THE A BECKETTS OF “ PUNCH.” By 

Aimiuu WILLIAM A Beckett. Demy «vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“Genial memories written in a genial style.chatty 
tabh-talk such as might be expected from so gen-.al a 
conversationalist as Mr. Arthur is Beckett. Plenty of 
good stories, plenty of pleasant gossip, plenty of kindly 
re i u i uLce nces."— A codemy . 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 

MAN AND SUPERMAN 

Is his masterpiece.”— Saturday Review. 

Second Edition. 6s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 

HUNT. Edited by Roger Ikgpen. Limited 
Edition. With nil Introduction by THOEXTOS 
Hunt, and 12 Photogravure Portraits 2 vols, 
21s. net. 

“ Well edited and finely illustrated.”— /spectator. 

*• in every- respect worthy. The notes are not over¬ 
done, the' bibliography is more than onhmril; 
complete, and the many portraits really enrich the 
tex t/’— A cademy. 

MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. By Isobel 

Strong and Lloyd Osbourne. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

“We extend a real welcome to ‘Memories of 
Yailima.’ Rich chapter has an Interest of its own."— 
St. James's dinette. 

“A lovable footnote to the biography .’’—World. 

“A delightful volume .”—Illustrated London Setts. 

LA BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES. 

Selections, Notes, and Memoir. By ELIZA- 

BKL’H LKic. Imperiall6ms3s.6d.net. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 

William Penn. With an introduction by 
F.DMCND Gos.SK, and a Photogravure Fronti- 
piecc. New Impression. IGrno, cloth gilt, Is. Li 
net: limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected 

and arranged l»y HAROLD E. BUTLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A fine selection.”— Spectator. 

“A careful aud discriminating selection of 
fighting verse, with an ample lack of the inferior 
thingB that often occupy too much space in rach 
compilations.”— Standard. 

•*. . . . Pervaded by the nobler heroic feeling 
evoked by war, and is devoid of fustian or music 
ball sentiments so conspicuous in many recent war- 
songs.”— Publishers' Circular. 

Two Popular 3s. 6d. Books. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.—By Incus 

ALLEN. 

“The Real Thing.There Is no 

mistake about Ita being funny. If you *“> 
humour this Is the real thing. . . • • " 

must be mid, and it will be read, we iuncy,bv everyone 
who can get hold of it, nor is anyone who doe* ge. 
h-dd of it likely to be disappointed.’’-^'™*; 

THe'tRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR.- 

Not a novel, but a faithful aud candnl record w 
facts. . . . 

“A delightful satire on the modern trade a 
writing.”— To-day. , 

“ Exceedingly diverting reading. The cheerfaint*. 
candour, and complacency are irresistible. Anexceuen 
work.”— Daily Sews. 

THE WORKS OF 

GEOROE MEREDITH. 

POCKET EDITION. 

Iu 17 volumes. Cloth, 2s. CJ. net per vol. or 3- M- 
net, in full leather. 

Poems. 2 vols. Jvat Heady. 

The Ordeal of Richard The Adventures of 
Feverel. Harry Richmond 

Beauchamp’s Career. One of Our Couquewrs 
The Egoist. Lord Ormont and *“ 

Diaaa of the Crossways Aminta. 

Evan Harrington. The Amazing lUmsp 

Sandra BellonL The Shaving of W 

Vittoria. pot. 

Rhoda Fleming. The Tragic Comeiaw- 

Short Storiea. 


A. CONSTABLE 


Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


T he publication of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s work on 
“The Painters of Japan,” which was to have 
been issued this autumn by Mr. John Murray, 
has been postponed until next year. The delay 
is due to the authors keen desire for accuracy and 
completeness, which necessitates considerable, and slow, 
correspondence with Japan. The work will be fully 
illustrated with reproductions from the writer’s fine 
collection of Japanese pictures and prints. 


Mr. Conrad is writing a long story, more of a novel 
than any of his previous work, the scene of which is laid 
in South America, a portion of the globe with which he 
was familiar twenty-five years ago. In this story will be 
found a dose of peculiar South American politics, a silver 
mine, some going to and fro upon the waters, Englishmen, 
Italians, generals, lightermen, and at least four women. 
The tide will be “ Nostromo.” The new novel by Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. F. M. Hueffer, “ Romance,” is the 
outcome of much hard work spread over some three 
years. 


“ From Paris to New York by Land,” by Mr. Harry 
de Windt, the narrative of an arduous and exciting 
journey, and “ A Tramp in Spain,” by Mr. Bart Kennedy, 
with fifty illustrations from drawings and photographs, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. George Newnes. 


The forthcoming “ Bookman ” booklet on Thackeray 
is to be the joint production of Messrs. Lewis Melville and 
G. K. Chesterton. The volume, of course, will largely 
consist of matter reprinted from the “ Thackeray Number ” 
of the “ Bookman.” But a certain amount of new “ copy ” 
(chiefly Bibliographical) is to be included. The fact that 
Mr. Chesterton’s essay on Thackeray’s sentiment is to 
occupy a place in this volume should alone render it 
attractive. Mr. Melville, by the way, is at present engaged 
upon a history of the English novelists of the nineteenth 
century. The date of publication is as yet unsettled. 


Some surprise is being expressed by parents and other 
people at the appearance of two new Henty books. 
These volumes—entitled respectively “Through Three 
Campaigns ” and “ With the Allies to Pekin ’’—made 
their first appearance at the booksellers on Friday last. 
Mr. Henty, if my memory serves me, died nearly a 
year ago. As a matter of fact, there are more new Henty 
books yet to come; three for certain and others “very 
likely.” Any of my readers who may be at a loss to 
understand how this is done need only be referred 
to the case of Jules Verne. That author haB at this 
minute sufficient matter actually written to last his 


publishers—at the rate of two books a year—until the 
autumn of 1910. Mr. Henty’s output must have been 
quicker, if anything, than Verne’s. 

Miss Dora Green well McChesney has written, in colla¬ 
boration with her mother, Mrs. Studdiford McChesney, a 
fairy romance “ The City of Quest,” which will be issued 
by Messrs. Dent. Although a real wonder story, and 
therefore appealing to children of all ages, the work is in 
some respects a new departure. It is, in fact, a tempera¬ 
mental study in fairyland, as the two friends, the Prince 
and the Minstrel, are compelled by their natures to choose 
different roads throughout, thus justifying the Emersonian 
motto:— 

Space is ample, East and West, 

But two cannot go abreast. 

The book will have a frontispiece by Mr. Patten 
Wilson. 


Recent Cape papers bring news of the death of Mrs. R. 
I. Schreiner, mother of Mr. Theo. Schreiner, Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner, Attorney-General under Cecil Rhodes and 
subsequently Prime Minister, and of Mrs. Olive Cron- 
wright-Schreiner, of “ The Story of an African Farm ” 
fame. The late Mrs. Schreiner was rather a remarkable 
person. She had lived through South African history 
tor the past seventy years, and exercised considerable 
influence upon her surroundings. She was a faithful 
disciple of Mr. Rhodes, and dissented most vehemently 
from her daughter’s views on the questions of Rhodesia 
and kindred topics. 


A comprehensive work on the Clyde Shipping Industry, 
its inception, history, and recent development, written by 
Mr. Angus Muir McLeod, will shortly be published. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson, whose Rossetti for the English 
Men of Letters series is in the press, is also the writer of 
“ Tennyson ” for Messrs. Methuen’s Little Biographies. 
The same writer is preparing for the press a volume of 
selections from the poems of Whittier. Mr. Benson has 
resigned the mastership at Eton which he has held for 
the past nineteen years, and will next year commence the 
work of editing “ The Correspondence of Queen Victoria, 
1837-1861,” in conjunction with Lord Esher. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ “My Devon Year,” which will 
appear towards the end of this month, has been a labour of 
love, based upon the writer’s attitude to and understanding 
of nature. 
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De. Gasquet has written for Messrs. Methuen a volume 
on “ Life in a Pre-Reformation Monastery,” which will be 
issued early next year. The same writer is at work upon 
a book dealing with the Church of England in the.reign 
of Henry HI. 


Me. E. V.'Luoas has finished the MS. of “Highways 
and Byeways in Sussex ” for Messrs. Macmillan’s well- 
known series. 


The Rev. Peecy Deaemee has edited for the Alenin 
Club a rare sixteenth century Dutch book “ Dat Boexken 
van der Missen,” which will be published at the end of 
this month by Longmans. The book is mainly interesting 
for its wood-cuts, which are of considerable interest to 
liturgical students. 


Mbs. E. Nesbit begins a realistic serial for children in the 
Christmas number of “ London,” which will be a sequel 
to the “Treasure Seekers” and the “ Wouldbegoods.” 
“ The Phoenix and the Carpet,” now running through the 
“ Strand,” will be published in book form here by Messrs. 
Newnes and in the United States by the Macmillan Co. 
Next year this popular writer will probably complete 
another story for children, in which a certain amount of 
“grown-up ’ interest will mingle; also a novel to be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Me. Gbant Richabds here, and Messrs. Appleton in 
America, are issuing Mr. Albert Lee’s new story, “ A 
Baronet in Corduroy. . 

At the meeting of the English Goethe Society, to be 
held cm Friday, October 30, Professor Walter Rippmann 
will read a paper on “ The Work and Play of a German 
Maiden in the Middle Ages.” We hardly show apprecia¬ 
tion of Goethe in this country at all equivalent to 
that shown in Germany of British writers of rank. The 
Society has arranged for the following lectures: Miss 
Beatrice Marshall, “ Nietzsche and Wagner ”; Mr. Iselin, 
“German Writers in Switzerland,” and others by Dr. 
John G. Robertson, recently of Hapsburg University, 
now Professor of German Literature in the reorganised 
London University, &c. 


Me. G. B. Buboin is at work on a novel which will 
appear next spring. “ Under the Shadow ” will deal with 
the problem of an educated Canadian Indian, who, head 
of Ms decaying tribe, has to carry out an hereditary 
vendetta, sacrificing his own personal interests in so 
doing. 


Mbs. Cbaigie’s lecture on the Science of Life before the 
Birmingham Ruskin Society was extremely interesting and 
suggestive. I quote the following passage from jt. ... 

The multitude, on being asked what Tolstoi’s opinions 
' were," wouIcT'no doubt say that he wrote gloomy novels, that 
he disapproves of tobacco, of war, of property, of alcohol, that 
1 ’he now dressed like a peasant, worked in the fields, and 
indulged in other eccentricities which do not belong to the 
sphere of life in which he was bom. Tolstoi seems to have 
said to himself: “ I have found a remedy for all the woes and 
disappointments of life; I shall get rid of my money and I 
shall work, and if everybody else does the same humanity 
will be saved.” Now, I do not question for a moment that he 
has found his own peace of mind. St. Ignatius..wished to 
make humanity stronger. Tolstoi wishes to make humanity 
happier. Both men had the courage of their impulses, and a 
man’s impulses are his life. Whereas his opinions are often 
his source of weakness. 


Miss Violet Hunt’s “ The Celebrity at Home ” is not, in 
the usual sense of the word, a novel, being certain events 
in an author’s family, narrated by his daughter—g 
“hobble-de-hoy,” neither child nor girl. It will be 
published here by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Messes. G. Philip and Sons have in the press Sir Robert 
Ball’s “ Popular Guide to the Heavens,” consisting mainly 
of plates of celestial phenomena. The Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press will publish the same writer’s “ Treatise on 
Spherical Astronomy,” of which the MS. is well advanced. 


Mb. Oscab Bbowning has written a chapter on “The 
Foreign Policy of William Pitt, 1783-1793,” for the 
forthcoming volume of the Cambridge Modem History. 
He has also contributed recollections of Sir John Seeley 
and Lord Acton to a volume which Professor William 
Knight has in hand. 

Volume IV. of Mr. J. T. Grein’s “ Dramatic Criticism," 
covering 1902, is now ready for publication, and Volume V. 
will be ready in January of next year. 


Mb. Eveleigh Nabh will publish Mr. Tom Gallon’s 
Christmas book, “ Noboby’s Baby,” which will be 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Quite one of the most curious literary, developments of 
the past few years is that exhibited by the increased 
popularity -of Russian literature in England. Messrs. 
Mudie, for instance, estimate that the English demand for 
the loan and purchase of Russian fiction has more than 
doubled itself within the last five years. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that of recent years an educated 
Russian community—as distinct altogether from the East- 
End immigrant—has come into existence in London. On 
the other hand, a large and increasing number of purely 
English readers exhibit a warm interest in Russian 
literature. One need hardly 7 state that ladies constitute 
the majority of such readers, although a large number are 
drawn from the commissioned ranks of the army. The 
annual circulation of Russian books in England already 
reaches a total of several thousands. The great cost of 
printing and paper in Russia, together with heavy postal 
charges, combine to render the purchase of Russian boob 
a luxury which can be enjoyed only by the comparative 
few. The question of cost is certainly one which 
"Ultimately will have to be taken in hand by the libraries, 
who, I believe, have already begun to feel the pinch. For 
some years past the most popular Russian novelist in 
England has undoubtedly been Count Tolstoi. Bat great 
favour has of late been shown for books by Maxim Gorki. 
The demand for this writer’s works must now-be quite 
equal to that exhibited for the novels of Tolstoi. Other 
leading favourites are Dostoevski, Andreyev, Turgeniev 
and TchechoS. • 


The demand for Spanish fiction in England is just 
about equal to that experienced in the case of Russian 
works. The Spanish authors, curiously enough, are most 
sought after by business men. This circumstance probably 
arises from the fact that so many commercial houses 
possess employes who have travelled or lived in South 
America. At the present moment, Spain is remarkably 
deficient in good novelists, so that most of the works 
circulated in England are. by standard authors.' Writers 
frequently enquired for are El Padre Coloma, Alfonso 
Danvila, Bazan, B. Perez Galdos, Juan Valera, and 
Valdes. 
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Italian literature has always been popular bere, and at 
the present moment Italian authors are in much greater 
request than thoBe of either Russia or Spain. So far, 
indeed, as poetry and drama are concerned, the Italian 
writers enjoy more favour here than those of any other 
foreign country. The readers and purchasers of these 
works are almost exclusively English. Books in any way 
connected with Dante create especial interest and are sure 
to be much sought after. At present, the poems, novels, 
and dramas of D’Annunzio are first favourites among 
English readers. Matilde Serao is also widely read. 
Verga, upon one of whose novels was based the libretto 
of “ Cavaileria Rusticana,” has also a large following. Other 
favourites are V. Mantegazza, J. Rovetta and Antonio 
Fogazzono. 


In point of actual sale and circulation, French literature, 
of course, still tops the list. But it is interesting to note 
that the general demand for French authors shows a 
steady decline, whereas the popularity of German writers 
shows a corresponding increase. This fact is accounted 
for, I think, purely by considerations of merit. French 
writers—especially the novelists—show a steady falling 
off in the quality of their productions. Modem French 
fiction seems to run entirely in one groove, and in 
England, at any rate, the reader’s appetite has been dulled 
by the eternal sameness of the feast. German fiction, 
on the other hand, is progressive and stimulating. 


Pbofessoii J. F. Bingham, the well-known Italian scholar 
and teacher at Hartford, has issued through Mr. Henry 
Frowde a collection of noteworthy passages in prose and 
verse from the most eminent Italian authors from the 
thirteenth to the present century. In this handsome quarto 
volume of upwards of a thousand pages, Professor Bingham 
also gives the titles at least of all the works of the authors 
quoted; a concise biographical sketch of each writer 
represented; and a characterisation of the different periods 
in the development of the literature of Italy, with neces¬ 
sary explanations. The appendices include a detailed 
description and review of subjects, arguments, and plots 
of the most famous literary works of Italy, chronologically 
arranged. The book is printed throughout solely in 
Italian so that it may be equally useful for serious students 
whatever their nationality. 


Among other treasures belonging to the Harvard University 
Library is the collection of dramatic works formed by the 
late Mr. Robert W. Lowe, and presented by Mr. John Drew 
in 1903. It numbers 78!) volumes and 47 pamphlets. 


Messes. Hoddee and Stoughton will publish this autumn 
the first three volumes of their new series, “ The Start in 
Life.”' The first volume, “Journalism as a Profession,” 
by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, will contain an introduction by 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll and a chapter by Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth. The same firm issues Mr. John Oxenham’s 
novel, “ Barbe of the Grand Bayou,” dealing with life on 
the Finisterre coast, a land of ancient faiths and strange 
beliefs. 


Amongst other interesting matter in the October issue 
of “The Manchester Quarterly” is an article by Mr. 
Frederic Smith on the* letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The illustrations to this paper are photographic repro¬ 
ductions of the cast of Stevenson’s right hand, made at 
Waikiki, Honolulu, in 1893, by Mr. Allen Hutchinson, 
whose bust of the novelist was exhibited at the New 
Gallery in 1895. 
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The first part of “ Great Masters,” 1400-1800, published 
by Mr. Heinemann, is quite admirable. Of the introduction 
and notes by Sir MartiD Conway I need not speak, but the 
plates it would be difficult to praise too highly. “ The 
Artist’s^ Portrait,” by Jan Steen, and Reynold’s “ Mrs. 
Carnac ” are wonderful specimens of the modern art and 
science of reproduction. Everyone can now afford to have 
his own International Gallery. The price per part is 
58. net. 


Me George Mooee has completed a new story of modem 
life, dealing with an interesting problem which has seldom 
been touched upon in fiction. 


A brisk trade has been carried on by the booksellers 
during the last month in every kind of “ Phil May Book.” 
Not one of the many “ albums ” suggested and occasioned 
by poor May’s death has so far failed to sell well. To judge 
from the demand everywhere experienced for reproductions 
of that artist’s work, there is room on the market for 
many more collections. 


The new Secretary of State for War, Mr. H. O. 
Amold-Forster, M.P., has, apart from all services of 
State, a claim upon the gratitude of the nation for 
his many literary productions. He has the rare genius 
of the bom teacher and has done much to revolu¬ 
tionise modem school-books. In the “ Citizen-Reader,” 
which has had a sale of more than half a million 
copies, he has written a text-book of true and simple 
patriotism. His “Laws of Everyday Life ’’explain in 
a lucid and fascinating style the great principles of 
political economy. “This World of Ours” is known to 
every teacher as the most stimulating introduction to the 
study of physical geography, and his “ History of England ” 
has done more than any other text-book to awaken in the 
minds of English boys and girls an understanding of the 
romance and fascination of their country’s story. It is the 
one book of which Mr. Rudyard Kipling confesses that it 
kept him out of bed all night. 


Mr. L. Cove Cornpord, who has ready for press a small 
volume on “ Three Years Naval Manoeuvres,” is at work 
on a romance of the eighteenth century. 


All interested in history will welcome the completion of 
the second volume of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s “ Histoire du 
Cardinal de Richelieu.” The new part covers seven years 
of Richelieu’s life (1617-1624), and touches on some of the 
most dramatic phases of his career. In the course of 
the narration M. Hanotaux naturally finds himself obliged to 
say something of the origin of modem history and of the 
problems which still divide the souls of men: the Pro¬ 
testant problem, the principle of religious toleration in the 
unity of the State, the relations between the church and 
the civil power, between the Christian faith and the 
Social order. The book is thus much more than the 
biography of a single personage: it is, like Emile Ollivier’s 
“L’Empire Liberal,” a philosophic history of a whole 
era. 


“ The Death of Adam and other Poems ” is the title of 
a new volume by Mr. Lawrence Binyon. It is to be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Methuen. 


Messrs. Methuen will shortly issue awork entitled “ The 
Way to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise.” This little book 
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is a guide to life, showing the reader how to keep in 
health, how to live within his income, how to save money 
and guard against financial dangers; and finally how to 
order his life so as to obtain from it the best moral and 
intellectual results. 


The October “ Edinburgh ” is an unusually interesting 
number. The article on Modem Spiritualism is sane 
and illuminating; is it possible, as hinted, that the 
subliminal self will prove to be the explanation of what is 
called genius ? The articles on the Emmet Insurrection 
and Turner are cool and discreet rather than discrimin¬ 
ating, but perhaps none the less interesting. “ Oxford in 
1903” should be read by every one interested in the 
future of our old universities. Is it out of place to say 
that both the “ Edinburgh ” and the “ Quarterly,” with 
their abundant knowledge and almost classical English, 
stand for what is best in our periodical literature ? They 
are as “ The Times ” to the rest of the daily press. 


A stort founded on incidents in the Franco-German 
War, “ Cross Purposes,” by Jean Merivale, will be issued 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Bibliographical 

Mb. Stock has just published “ Book Prices Current ” for 
the period between October 1902 and July 1903. The 
volume has all the interest and the value which have 
attached to its predecessors in the series. In addition to 
the annotated lists of sales, there is the very useful sub¬ 
division into subjects, and an index remarkable for its 
particularity and accuracy. From Mr. Slater’s preface one 
gathers that the old English classics, and the newer also, 
continue to fetch good prices in rare or good editions, 
special mention being made of the Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists, Milton, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Dickens, and Thackeray. Mr. Slater remarks upon 
the steadiness with which rare editions come into the 
market, put there, no doubt, by persons who have been 
tempted by the published reports of prices fetched. 
“ One would have thought,” says Mr. Slater, “ that all the 
early editions of Shakespeare’s plays, including the first 
four folios, would have been ear-marked and secured long 
ago, but this would not appear to be the case. During 
the last season four copies of the first folio were sold, 
twelve of the second folio, four of the third, and no fewer 
than thirteen of the fourth. Many of these copies were, 
it is true, more or less defective.” 

“ Book Prices Current ’’ is, of course, always a mine 
of facts which indicate what may be called the fashion in 
book-buying. Therein one may study the fluctuations of 
reputations and of vogue. It is curious, for example, to 
note what people are even now willing to give for early 
and rare examples of the work of our happily still living 
classic, Mr. Swinburne. I find, for instance, that a copy of 
the first edition of “ Poems and Ballads,” first series 
(1866), with the author’s autograph on the title page, lately 
realised £18 10s., and that another copy of the same, uncut, 
“ went ” at £815s. A copy of “ Songs before Sunrise.” one of 
twenty-five on large paper, privately circulated and uncut, 
drew £14. For a copy of the first impression of “ Laus 
Veneris,” uncut, £12 5s. was given. A copy of the first edition 
of “ Tristram of Lyonesse,” with the author’s autograph, was 
sold for £8 2s. 6d.; one of the first edition of “ Atalanta 
in Calydon,” uncut, for £6 10s.; one of the privately- 
circulated edition of the “ Sonnets on Robert Browning ” 
for £6 5s.; one of the first edition of “ Under the 
Microscope ” for £4 6s., and one of the first edition of 
“ The Heptalogia,” uncut, for £2. 
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It is pleasant to see Messrs. Routledge announcing a 
new edition of ‘ ‘ Guy Livingstone. ’ ’ The latest, apparently, 
came out nearly ten years ago, and there was another three 
years previously—so, evidently, “Guy Livingstone” has 
been bought within the last two decades, ir it has sot 
been read. One never comes across a young man or 
woman who has perused it, but many middle-aged people 
no doubt could speak differently. I remember the time 
when a section at least of the public revelled, not only 
in “Guy Livingstone,” but the writer’s other novels— 
“ Barren Honour ” (new edition in 1894), and “ Sword and 
Gown,” and “ Sans Merci.” It was “ the thing ” to read 
these stories, just as it was “the thing” once upon a 
time to read “Lady Audley’sSecret,” “ Moths," “Cometh 
up as a Flower,” and “ The Heir of Redclyffe." The 
author of “ Guy Livingstone ” died, I believe, in 1876, 
and at no great age—only forty-nine. 

One of the books of this season, I see, is to be “ The 
London Stage,” by Mr. H. Barton Baker. This, I 
presume, will prove to be a new (and probably revised 
and extended) edition of the two volumes called “The 
London Stage,” which Mr. Baker published in 1SS9 
through Messrs. W. H. Allen. This was a very readable as 
well as informing work; but obviously the subject was too 
large for the space assigned to it, and the treatment was 
necessarily sketchy. I should say there would be room 
nowadays for a history of the London stage much more 
elaborate than this. Mr. Baker was already favourably 
known as the author of a work, equally readable, informing, 
and sketchy, on “ Our Old Actors.” 

The appearance of Lord Cromer’s translations from 
the Greek Anthology reminds me that it is only three 
or four years since Mr. E. C. Marchant gave us “ A Greek 
Anthology : Passages from the Greek Poets,” which in its 
turn had been preceded in 1892 by “ A Chapter from the 
Greek Anthology,” contributed by Dr. Garnett to the 
“ Cameo ” series. The late Lord Neaves, it will be 
remembered, contributed a readable little book on the 
Greek Anthology to Messrs. Blackwood’s “Ancient Classics ” 
series, and there was a reprint of it so recently as 1807. 

Mr. John Coleman’s “Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life” 
will no doubt be very acceptable to lovers of theatrical 
history ; but it is a pity that this genial artist has diffused 
his recollections over so large a printed space. Jus' 
fifteen years ago he published two portly volumes entitled 
“ Players and Playwrights I have Known,” and he is the 
author of a slender book on Phelps and a more substantial 
one on Charles Reade, in both of which there is much 
personal reminiscence. Let us hope that in the new work 
Mr. Coleman will be at once more prodigal and more 
accurate in the use of dates than theatrical memoir- 
writers usually are. 

I observe that some of the newspapers are treating 
“ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts ” as if it were new. As 
a matter of fact, it is half a dozen years old, bavine 
been brought out originally in 1897—by Messrs. Alden 
at Oxford and Messrs. Simpkin in London. It was 
then announced that the drawings in it were by h>rd 
Ian B. T. Blackwood; now there are only the initial; 
“ B. T. B.” 

Mr. George A. Greene, who promises us “A Sonnet Com¬ 
panion to the Inferno,” under the title of “ Dantesques. 
will be remembered as the author of a very acceptable 
volume on “Italian Lyrists of To-day,” and also as the 
author of some verses, decidedly above the average, which 
appeared, I think, in publications of the Rhymers’ Club. 

It never rains but it pours. I have on my table “A 
Young Man’s Mind ” (by the young man) ; and I note that 
one publishing firm promises us “ A Young Man; 
Questions,” and another “ A Young Man’s Religion.’ 
The Young Man is certainly a good deal to the fore. 

In my paragraph last week on Mr. R. H. Savage, “ My 
Official Life ” should read “ My Official Wife" 

The Bookwom. 
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Old Quebec 

Old Ql*edec. By Gilbert Parker and C. J. Bryan. (Mac¬ 
millan. 15s. net) 

Quebec is making immense strides as a centre of interest 
for tourists—enlightened and otherwise. If some un¬ 
toward upheaval of commercial prosperity should galvanize 
the ancient city into Philistine enterprises, protest would 
probably be futile but the world would be the poorer— 
above all the Western world. Its handful of British 
visitors increases steadily to be sure, but they are as a 
mere drop in the ocean of American travel which in 
growing volume passes annually through Quebec’s tortuous 
streets and across the Plains of Abraham. There is, of 
course, noth ing lik e Quebec north of Mexico. Historically, 
architecturally, ethn logically, it is unique, and these 
qualities are united with a matchless site. In the States 
a pilgrimage to Quebec is the next thing to a pilgrimage 
to Europe. Of not many books nowadays can it be said 
that they at once supply a long-felt need and fill it so 
completely as “ Old Quebec.” Indeed Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
name is a guarantee against disappointment on a theme 
so congenial and picturesque. A voluminous literature 
deals with French Canada, and the authors’ difficulty will 
have been in selection rather than in research. But the 
complete story of Quebec, in literary English and compact 
form, has never before been presented to the English 
public. 

The city, not the province, so far as the two can be 
detached, is the subject of this charming work, which 
opens with the brave but futile endeavours of Jacque 
Cartier and Roberval in 1535-41 to plant an enduring 
settlement beneath the rock of Quebec. The real interest, 
however, begins with Champlain, Canada’s true founder, 
worthy contemporary of John Smith of Virginia and the 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Intrepid explorer even 
to the shores of Lake Huron and fearless Administrator for 
twenty-five years of the colony he founded, Champlain is 
well calculated to engage the reader’s interest in it for the 
rest of its chequered history. 

Seized and held for three years by the English Kirke, 
it was restored to France and Champlain in 1632, and at 
the same time associated with the Jesuit influence for 
good and evil which has lasted till this day. 

As the reader, unversed in North American history, 
follows the stirring and romantic story he will learn why 
New France grew slowly in population and scarcely at aU 
in wealth, while New England was acquiring both. He 
will make the acquaintance of fearless explorers and 
fanatically heroic martyra, while coffers remained empty 
and forests uncleared. Till 1660 the fur trade and the 
cross were the only stimulants to French Canadian 
activity; the settlers a mere adjunct to the former. 
Then came its transfer to the crown, and the partially 
successful efforts of Louis XIV. and Colbert to people 
the Colony; the settlement of the regiment of Carignan 
and other male emigrants, and the shiploads of women 
sent out afterwards to mate with them under con¬ 
ditions romantic and humorous. A dual absolutism of 
Church and King, beneficent, if rigid, strangled every, 
quality that made for Colonial success as we understand 
it. A noblesse was created out of materials, perhaps too 
generously analysed by our authors, and granted estates 
that under a hopelessly ill-suited feudal system often 
failed to supply their lords with food and clothing. 
Valour, hardiness, simplicity, obedience to authority, 
however, were fostered by such a system and told heavily 
when it came to blows with the democratic, loose-jointed 
British colonies of ten times the population. Colbert, 


de Tracy, Talon, the redoubtable Frontenac, the great 
Jesuit Laval, the Vaudreuils, and the chivalrous Montcalm 
loom large on these picturesque pages; the fierce wars 
with the five nations, and the two failures of the New 
Englanders under Phips and Walker respectively to 
capture Quebec, form notable incidents. Then the difficult 
task of summarising the seven years’ war into a hundred 
pages, is skilfully achieved by the authors. One may 
regret that the stereotyped, ungenerous, uncritical attitude 
towards poor Braddock is once more repeated together 
with half the legend of the Virginia riflemen (a much 
smaller body than stated by Parkman), who merely took 
cover in the rear by the baggage where they were 
stationed, stampeded with the rest, and certainly never 
checked the pursuit for there was none attempted, for 
obvious reasons. 

The great siege of Quebec and the death of Wolfe are 
once more related with the dramatic fervour that one 
would expect, if somewhat in the free manner of a 
historical novel. Mr. Arthur Doughty’s recently 
published and illuminating magnum opus—six handsome 
volumes on that epoch-making event—with its profusion 
of maps, plans and illustrations, and laboriously collected 
evidence does not come in for the mention one might look 
for, seeing that the author is a Quebec resident, an 
Oxford graduate of scholarly attainments and infinite 
capacity for patient and accurate research. 

The defence of Quebec by its captors under Murray, the 
following winter, though a thrilling tale, has been wholly 
obscured in most minds by the greater blaze of Wolfe’s 
exploit, and will be fresh reading. Full of interest, too, is 
the generally staunch attitude of the French in the 
Revolutionary war, the vigorous siege of Quebec by the 
Americans, and the dramatic death of their General, 
Montgomery, in the wintry night beneath the city’s walls. 
In the war of 1812, however, when Upper Canada was so 
fiercely attacked and gloriously defended, Quebec was not 
seriously involved. Space forbids all mention of the long 
domestic struggle with racial and political difficulties, 
which followed and came to an end with Federation in 
1867. At least we hope so! For it is as well to remember 
that there are thousands of educated Anglo-Canadians 
who do not regard their French fellow subjects with 
anything like the enthusiasm of Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Mr. Bryan, nor the future, as regards the perfect union 
of hearts, with the same complete equanimity. But this 
book will be read for the charm and truth of its story, not 
as a study on current politics and future problems. It 
only remains to be said that the volume is embellished by 
numbers of excellent illustrations. 

A. G. Bradley. 

An English Anthology of Russian 
Literature 

An Anthology of Russian Literature. From the earliest 

Period to the Present Time. By Leo Wiener. 

(Putman’s. 25s. net.) 

This book consists of two large volumes, purporting to 
contain a summary of all that is best in Russian literature 
from its earliest beginnings down to the present day. 
Thus it extends from a.d 1000 to 1902. Copious translated 
extracts are inserted. Every credit is due to its compiler, 
Mr. Leo Wiener, for being the first to undertake such a 
stupendous work and to attempt a systematic and 
exhaustive collection of translated Russian prose and 
verse. In one way, the idea is certainly excellent. The 
sheer bulk of the book alone will be in itself a considerable 
surprise to most English readers, comparatively few of 
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whom have probably realised that Russia can boast not 
only of an extensive but also of an exceedingly fine and 
thoroughly national literature. The pity is that the only 
existent translations of Russian poetry appear to be 
lamentably feeble and inadequate. The Russian language 
is perhaps quite as rich in inspired lyrics as is our own. 
Such translations, however, as Mr. Wiener has been able 
to collect by nu means suggest this fact. Many of them 
have been taken from the “ Proceedings ” of a London 
Literary Society whose contributors appirently aim chiefly 
at stringing together insipid rhymes absolutely devoid of 
the national spirit and mood. Translations of this kind 
dealing with a practically unknown literature can only do 
harm. They give an altogether false impression of the 

f mius of Lermontov, Koltsbv, Homiakdv, Nekr&ssov, or 
ikltin, not to mention other distinguished writers; and 
moreover they fail to arouse in the reader any desire 
to know more of the originals. The famous letter 
scene from Pushkin’e#Evgu6ni Onhguin—a singularly 
eloquent and beautiful love confession, coming straight 
from the heart of a highly-wrought sensitive woman—is 
here reduced to a series of placid and somewhat laboured 
doggerel verses in which “ Misanthrope ” and “ You 
cope,” or “commiserate” and “unfortunate,” &c., are 
linked together in halting couplets. But at best, and 
even in more intelligent hands than those of Mr. Wiener’s 
contributors, any attempt at rendering the Russian lilt 
and cadence into English would be peculiarly difficult. 
The rhythms of the two languages are totally different, 
let alone their special modes of thought and expression. 
In his prose extracts Mr. Wiener has been much more 
fortunate. He himself is responsible for the first complete 
English translation as yet published of the old twelfth 
century National Epic of Russia, “ The Word of Igor’s 
Commando ” or Armament, as Mr. Wiener puts it. Of 
immense interest, too, are: the essay by the great Russian 
critic Bielibnski (1811-1848) on “ The Natural School ”; 
the one by Dobrolyhbov (1836-1861) on “ What is 
Oblhmovism ? ” and a third by Merezhkbvski (1865) on 
Pushkin. These three essays throw much valuable light 
upon the significance and tendencies of modem Russian 
literature. Very characteristic passages and scenes are 
also given from the works of Dostoevski, Uspenski, and 
Levitov. The extracts from Tolstoi and Gorki are less 
well-chosen. It is an oversight, probably, that Andreyev, 
in his way quite as remarkable as Gorki, is not included in 
the anthology. No Russian would agree with Mr. Wiener 
that their typically national fabulist Kruilbv was little 
metre than an adapter of iEsop and La Fontaine. He also 
views Turgeniev distinctly from an outsider’s standpoint. 
One serious drawback to the book as a means of reference 
is that in giving a list of the authors’ works Mr. Wiener 
omits many of their best productions as they have not 
been translated into English. A. E. Keeton. 

The Geniality of the Dean 

Odds and Ends. By Francis Pigou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 
(Edward Arnold. 16s.) 

Followin’ o in the wake of his delightful “Phases of My 
Life ”—now in its sixth edition—Dean Pigou publishes 
another volume, in no whit inferior, which he calls “ Odds 
and Ends,” a rather insignificant title, if one may be 
permitted to say so, for a book which teems with sugges¬ 
tive thoughts, notable passages, good stories, and a great 
love of mankind. Only incidentally autobiographical, and 
tantalisingly incomplete in personal detail, the genial 
Dean shows that he has such store of good things in his 
brain and ready at the point of his pen that an expectant 
public is fully ju-tifitd in anticipating—nay, in politely 
demanding, another and further instalment, ere long. All 
good thu gs are there. Let Dean Pigou be prevailed upon 
to complete his autobiography and hia trilogy by a final 
volume cm the same lines as the two preceding ones. 


In his first half-dozen pages the writer has a good 
word for the critics and reviewers, and the usually 
reviled race should be duly grateful to him. “As a 
rule,” he says, “ reviewers are men and women of culture, 
intelligence, wide reading, and familiar with literature.” 
These are golden words, but only characteristic of the 
kindly and manly tone that runs through the book. H ail 
clerics were as lolerant, as broad-minded, as thoroughly 
human and sympathetic, our lives would be brighter and 
our churches fuller. Here is a passage in point: “The 
Press can never really supersede nor displace the Pulpit. 
The province of Press and Pulpit, of Leading Article and 
of Homily, is distinct. Both, rightly used, may exercise 
an influence which cannot well be gauged or limited.” 

A man once heard Dean Pigou preaching in a tiny 
village church on Nathan’s words “Thou art the Man,” 
and was asked whether he liked the preacher. “ Yes, I 
like him,” he replied; “you see, when he’s preaching he 
don’t point his forefinger at me in the pulpit, and say 
‘ Thou art the Man! ’—but he has got such a pleasant 
way of making me feel I am.” 

Again, what could be more sensibly practical than the 
author’s remarks about the usual lack of naturalness of 
manner in church on the part of the clergy ? “ Why 
should we not be perfectly natural in reading a lesson or 
in delivering God’s message to His children ? Why should 
we adopt in our church a voice that is not natural to us 
outside church walls ? Why should we give an impression 
of unreality in one place and not in another ? ” 

The Dean has endless good stories to tell. A couple of 
examples must suffice. In reply to an advertisement for a 
school assistant capable of teaching the classics as far as 
Homer and Virgil, came the following effusion : “ Sir, with 
reference to the advertisement which were in * The Times ’ 
respecting a school assistant, I beg to state that I should 
be happy to fill that situation ; but as most of my friends 
reside in London, and not knowing how far Homer and 
Virgil is from town, I beg to state that I should not like 
to engage to teach the Classics farther than Hammersmith 
or Tumham Green, or at the very utmost distance, farther 
than Brentford. I am, etc.” 

Some years ago W. G. Grace made but an indifferent 
score in a county match. He attended church on the 
following Sunday, and in one of the hymns the words 
occurred “The scanty triumphs - Gracefhatli..won.” ^This 
story, being related by the Deah Of Bristol, must be true. 
No more delightful book of reminiscences has appeared for 
many a year. *’ i. 

Up the Canadian Rockies' 

Climbs and Explorations in the Canadian Rockies. 

By H. E. M. Stutfield and J. Norman Collie. 

(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Not so many years ago climbers began to ask one another 
what they would do when all the Alps were climbed by 
all possible routes and there were no more new expeditions 
to be made. The answer used to be that “ they will last 
our time.” They have not, in fact, so lasted. To make 
amends, the world has been opened up and mountain- 
explorers have taken longer flights. Range after range 
has been visited and revisited. The question now asked 
is what shall we do when the new ranges are exhausted ? 
There are not many left that some explorer has not 
essayed. 

The authors of this modest but readable volume briefly 
describe in it the results of four summers’ exploration of 
a great mountain area. They did not have it altogether 
to themselves, for there were other English and many 
American climbers abroad in the land; but they were 
the most systematic workers, beginning 8gain one year 
where they had left off before. They mapped and they 
photographed as they went along, and they made the way 
easier for those who may follow. 
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To judge from their description the Canadian Rockies 
are not easy to penetrate far. The railway takes you to 
a fine central region, where climbing is to be had and 
great scenery to be enjoyed. But if you set your heart 
upon launching forth further afield, laliours and difficulties 
await you. You must cut a way for your beasts of burden 
through dense forests; you must swim rivers and wade 
through swamps. There is little to be shot and no one 
to be met with to help you along. Routes there are none. 
In return you have the joys of an entirely wild life, and 
who shall say how great they are? The scenery is of 
the first order. Its charm is the combination of snow 
mountains and noble forests. There are some beautiful 
lakes. It is enough. 

The book tells a story that climbers will be glad to 
read. It is freely illustrated by admirable photographs 
that might have been better reproduced, but they suffice 
to illustrate the narrative. There is an invaluable map. 
There is humour and plenty of sound sense in the writing. 
The authors are old hands at climbing and wandering. 
One of them is a highly distinguished man of science. 
The book takes its place among the first-hand accounts 
of new discovery, which will have a permanent value. 

Martin Conway. 

Contrasts 

Cities. By Arthur Symons. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net) 

For some years past Mr. Symons has been writing about 
certain typical cities, and now we have his studies of them 
collected in a single handsome volume. To read them 
consecutively is to be assured afresh of the author’s 
remarkable descriptive power, his sense of colour and form, 
as well as of his limitations. These limitations are not 
artistic limitations—Mr. Symons is a master of craft—they 
are rather inherent and temperamental. With all his 
power of absorption, with all his visual faculty, Mr. Symons 
cannot get away from himself, from the cultivated per¬ 
ception of a man whose ideas have been trained too 
strenuously in one direction. This is well enough, and 
would call for no particular comment, if Mr. Symons did 
not deliberately make a wider claim. In his dedication he 
writes : “ It is part of my constant challenge to myself, in 
everything I write, to be content with nothing short of that 
vraie write which one imagines to exist somewhere on this 
side of ultimate attainment. It is so much easier to put 
oneself into things than to persuade things to give up their 
own secrets; and I like to aim at this difficult kind of 
truth.” That aim, we think, Mr. Symons has hardly 
achieved; he has not the detachment, the projective 
faculty, which such an aim demands. This does not make 
his book any the worse, but it leads us to regret certain 
sentences in the dedication. 

The cities with which Mr. Symons dea's are so varied as 
Rome and Budapest, Naples and Prague, Venice and 
Sofia, Moscow and Constantinople. And certainly the 
author has that sense of place which is so rare and so 
delightful, so suggestive and so intimately mingled with 
human things. Readers who care for temperamental 
contrasts will do well to turn from Mr. Symons’ article on 
Venice to the article on the same city in Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s “ Italy and the Italians ”; both studies have 
beauty and distinction, and each is the work of a man to 
whom such a city as Venice means romance and glamour 
and decay. We remember reading some years ago the 
article on Moscow, and the impression which it left upon 
us then is amply confirmed by a reperusal. We doubt 
whether that city of terrible memories and amazing incon¬ 
gruities has ever been presented so vividly, and at the 
same time so artistically, as in this piece of writing. 

In the Italian and Spanish cities Mr. Symons is more at 
home, less like a stranger standing amazed, yet always 
self-controlled, in the presence of an alien art and an alien 
civilization. But best of all, perhaps, is the latest study, 
written only last year, dealing with Constantinople. There 


the contrasts of East and West, of squalor and beauty, of 
indifference and terror, working upon an imagination 
subtly alive to discordant elements, have served to produce 
a picture which after all leaves upon the mind an im¬ 
pression curiously allied to dignity. And it is just in the 
mingling of these elements and in the sharpness of their 
apparent divisions that Mr. Symons finds his strongest 
themes. We may not always agree with Mr. Symons’ 
conclusions, nor do we think he succeeds in supporting 
his initial claim, but clearly this is a book to be read and 
treasured by those who recognise beauty in the art of sight 
and of words. C. K. Burrow. 

Knowledge is Power. By Philip Gibbs. (Edward 

Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 

This is, and the author professes it to be, not a book for 
the expert, but the inexpert: not for the cultivated, but 
the uncultivated. It should therefore be judged from 
a kindly standpoint ; and we may add, it deserves such 
kindliness. Mr. Gibbs’s endeavour is to aid the thousands 
who are struggling to-day to attain a cultivation which 
does not lie ready to tbeir hands. They have had the 
elementary education which in truth does not educate; 
they have had tools put into their hands, and are untaught 
how to use them. They vaguely desire “culture” (there 
is no help for the word, though we mislike it), and know 
not how to come by it, in a world festering with books of 
which the most part are draff and wind. From such the 
cry, “ What should we read, and how, and why ? ” is no 
idle cry. Mr. Gibbs approaches them on their own level, 
and tells them some of the things they should read—above 
all, the kind of things they should read. Such a task is 
difficult for the man who has absorbed literature and 
received a literary training, even if he have not moved 
from boyhood in a literary society. Such a one finds it no 
easy task to unapparel himself of his habitual knowledge 
so as to think and feel with the unknowing, to conceive the 
elementariness of their needs. He will unwittingly take 
things for granted where nothing must be postulated, 
where the simplest step must be imparted. But Mr. Gibbs 
may be fairly said to have achieved the task. 

His style has the merit of being readily understood 
by those for whom the book is designed; while his 
substance is on the whole wise and of the needful 
elementariness. It is by way of being a “ Self-Help ” 
for the literary straggler; and one can readily understand 
that these essays (revised from certain weekly provincial 
papers) have, as he says, brought him innumerable letters 
of thanks. Beginning (very wisely) by the advice to 
study biography, as a means to absorb the spirit of 
cultivation, he passes to some leading books, historical 
study, the course of standard English literature, and 
lastly poetry. In all he instances specific works, for the 
moat part well chosen (though he does dismiss Richardson 
as the author of “ Pamela, outshone by Fielding). He 
rightly urges that the fountain-head of the past should be 
drunk before approaching the derivative present. From 
the reversal of tnat counsel comes modem superficiality. 
Art, music, conversation are considered (the last a rather 
original feature), and after a series of short studies of 
great writers, the book ends with some essays on general 
ideas. It fulfils its aim, as a guide to the uncultivated in 
a popular manner; and there are numbers who needed 
just such a thing. Which is the aptest praise we can 
give it. 


A Twice-Told Tale 

The Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 1763-1798. By 
Ida D. Taylor. (16s. net.) 

Of a book which is pleasantly written, which touches con¬ 
tentious topics in a non-contentious spirit, and tells a tale 
which, though often told, has always an intrinsic charm, 
it is perhaps a hard saying to aver that it was not needed. 
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Yet it is difficult to pass any other judgment on this work. 
When a historical personage, whoso life has already been 
written and whose part in the story of his times has—to 
say the least of it—not been overlooked, is made the 
subject of a fresh study two questions may fairly be 
asked: Does the new biography correct in any material 
particulars the essential parts of the hero’s career? or 
does it, while leaving unchallenged the fidelity of the 
hero’s portrait as already painted, set his picture in the 
fairer light of fresher and fuller knowledge ? To neither 
of these questions can an affirmative answer be given in 
the present ease. It was the good fortune of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald that his life was written with abundant 
knowledge and a poet’s sympathy by a great Irishman 
of letters. 

Quite apart from, or in spite of, his fame as a poet, 
the author of the “ Life of Byron ” and the “ Life of 
Sheridan ” was a skilled biographer, and Moore’s “ Life 
and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ” is an excellent 
piece of work which presents with admiring sympathy all 
those lovable traits, and the impression of that ardent 
temperament, which have given “Lord Edward ’’ so warm 
a place in the affections of his countrymen. Without any 
romancing Moore presented his subject as a hero of 
romance. It is in that character that he will always be 
remembered, and that the daring or the extravagance of 
his patriotism will De applauded or condoned according to 
the standpoint of the reader. Though Miss Taylor draws 
upon such recent biographical sources as the “Life and 
Letters of Lady Sarah I/ennox ” for new illustrations of 
her hero’s character, it cannot be said that she adds much 
that is either interesting or important to Lord Edward’s 
story as hitherto presented in Moore’s narrative, and in 
his letters from Lord Edward to his mother of which 
Moore made such skilful use. 

It is upon the sincerity of Miss Taylor’s feminine and 
sympathetic apprehension of the contrast between the 
gaiety of her hero’s life and the tragedy of his death, rather 
than upon her contribution to historical knowledge', that 
the interest of her book muinly depends. To such a book 
as she has written Miss Taylor's acquaintance with Irish 
history is adequate, though it is manifestly superficial. 
The archaeological information, for example, with which 
the first chapter opens has obviously been crammed for the 
occasion, and not very perfectly assimilated. Moreover it is 
not in the least necessary. Miss Taylor’s book is neither 
more nor less than an historical novel, in which the plot 
as well as the actual historical colouring are fact and not 
fiction. The part played by her hero in this story of Irish 
treason has been abundantly and fittingly told before, and 
no one, as Miss Taylor perceives, was ever bom more unfit 
for “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils ” than the subject of 
her book. She has therefore concentrated attention on 
that which is most winning in Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
character, and most attractive to the reader who wishes 
to be amused. Of his boyish amours with “ Pretty dear 
Kate” and his rhapsodies to his mother about her 
successor, “ the most perfect creature on earth,” as well as 
of the story of Pamela the reader hears all that he 
can possibly wish to know; of his part in the drama of 
Irish rebellion we are told nothing that has not been told 
already, and there is no reason to believe that there is 
anything more to tell. C. Lrrrox Fai.kixer. 

Historical Geography 

The Historical Geograph? of Europe. By Edward A. 

Freeman. Third edition, edited by J. B. Buiy. 

(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

The present time, with its recrudescence of the “ eternal 
Eastern Question,” is very appropriate for the re-issue in 
a revised form of one of the late Professor Freeman's most 
valuable works, in which, if anywhere, we can find how 
and when the Macedonian chaos arose. Nor could a better 


editor have been found (especially with reference to the 
Balkan States) than Professor Bury, whose knowledge of 
the Eastern Empire and the fate of its fragments is 
unrivalled among ourselves and respected by foreign 
scholars. 

Not much change has been made in the work. The 
printing is closer, and without any sacrifice of clearness, 
the book is more manageable and handy. The maps are 
also better printed. A few corrections have been made in 
matters of detail, such as the distinction between “ White ” 
and “ Black Bulgaria,” as to which Professor Bury’s later 
data and special knowledge enable him to correct errors; 
and paragraphs have been inserted to bring the record up 
to date. A needful caution is also entered in the preface 
against Freeman’s habit of speaking of the “ Aryans,” 
that mysterious race of our forefathers whose presence ip 
learned controversy made the late Professor De Morgan 
long for the rise of an Athanasius. For Freeman, 
laboriously and even pedantically accurate in matters 
within his own field of history, was too ready to trust 
others in matters largely outside his study; also he 
leaned to the philologers and ignored the anthropologists. 
Consequently ho treated language as the index of race, 
which it by no means was or is. 

One or two characteristic oddities of Freeman’s might 
have been omitted by Professor Bury in so concise a 
volume. The persistent use of “ Buonaparte ” for both 
Napoleonic Emperors, the little girds at the “ Belf-styled ” 
Emperor of Austria, and the use of “ Slave ” for “ Slav,” 
might have been changed. The latter word has led even 
Messrs. Longmans’ printers astray, for in the table of 
contents (p. xxxviii) 1 see “ The slaves (sic) of Macedonia, 
Ac.” In a literary work these points belong to style; in 
a condensed book of reference they are unnecessary. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 


An Apostle of Quiet. 

Izaak Walton axd ms Friekds. By Stapleton Martin. 

(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

There was room for a book on the subject which Mr. 
Martin has chosen, and there is still room for it. For 
although this volume has a certain interest by reason of 
Walton’s indestructible charm, it adds nothing to our 
knowledge of facts—which could hardly, perhaps, be 
expected—nor does it give us an ordered picture of certain 
quiet men who trod the ways of peace in turbulent times. 
That ordered picture—appreciative, discriminating, alive 
—has yet to be added to the shelves already heavy with 
Waltonian literature. 

Mr. Martin knows and loves Walton, but he has small 
faculty for ordered arrangement; his book is thrown 
together, and it makes a patchwork instead of a scheme or 
pattern. The volume begins with a Memoir, proceeds to 
Walton as a Royalist and a Religious Man, then deals with 
him as Fisherman, as Author of “ The Complete Angler,” 
and of the immortal “ Lives.” There follows a chapter 
dealing in the briefest manner with six-and-twenty of 
Walton’s friends. This, it will be seen at once, is not the 
right way to produce a good book about Walton and his 
time. For reference purposes the volume is well enough, 
but beyond that it can hardly be of service. In his 
preface the writer tells us that the book was written 
“ chiefly with a view to bring out the spiritual side of 
Walton’s character,” and he adds, “ I cannot find that 
anyone before me has attempted to do this.” But was 
it at all necessary that anyone should do this ? Walton’s 
serene faith, his sturdy Churchmanship, his exquisite 
perception of the simplicities of the things of the spirit, 
shine out on every page of the “ Lives,” and less directly 
in the joyful content of “The Complete Angler.” The 
spiritual side of Walton’s character, indeed, is just the side 
which is perfectly clear to every reader who has come 
under the spell of his benign influence. 
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Walton stands, indeed, for a symbol of that quietness of 
hiB time which' no revolutions or religious wranglings could 
disturb. No period, of course, however turbulent, however 
passionately bent on change, has been without those men, 
often unrecorded, who have been faithful to the quiet spirit, 
but hardly any period has had such a representative of that 
spirit as Izaak Walton. It was not that he took no vital 
interest in the events, both social and spiritual, which were 
so largely moulding England during many years of his 
long life; it was just that he had shaped his course from 
the beginning with serene assurance, and nothing could 
shake his allegiance to the king whom he acknowledged 
on earth and the King whom he knew to be above all 
kings. It is this singleness of purpose which informs 
his work with such an element of steadfastness; he 
gathered round it, as to a common centre, all his delight 
in nature and all his simple love of human-kind. He 
represented, with rare perfection, that quiet England 
which then, as always, went its plain way in spite of 
distraction and faction and the insincerities of men. 

It is with this Walton, we think, set in his proper 
environment and in right relation with his time, that any 
further biography of him should deal. But since no 
further facts concerning him and his intimate contem¬ 
poraries are at all likely to be discovered, the book which 
. might add to the general appreciation of Walton merely 
awaits the man who can write it. It should be a book 
condensed, of studied contrasts, having the air and colour 
of the period, but above all a book tenacious of character 
and life. Of mere biographies of Walton we have had 
enough. C. K. Burrow. 


Crimean Simpson. 

The Autobiography of William Simpson, R.I. (Crimean 

Simpson). Edited by George Eyre-Todd. (Fisher 

Unwin. 21s. net.) 

There may have been heroes before Agamemnon, but there 
were no war artists before William Simpson. He died 
four years ago, and his autobiography tells his story 
in the simplest and most ingenuous manner. “ Crimean 
Simpson ” as he was called, because of his pictorial 
prowess during that campaign, was born in Glasgow 
in 1823. The son of a steamboat engineer, he was 
apprenticed to a lithographer, and coming to London 
as a youth, was lucky ...enough, to be engaged as 
draughtsman by the well-known firm.of Day and Son, 
of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here he had 
much experience of the -best kind of lithographic 
work, which stood him in good stead in after years. 
Gradually developing his talent for drawing and colour 
work, Simpson was sent out to the Crimea by the 
Colnaghis, then, as now, a leading house in the world 
of art. 

The story of the Crimea as the young special, artist saw 
Tt; - udds~nothirig to’our knowledge of the. war... .For. a 
correspondent, and a clever one at that, Simpson was 
singularly, unobservant,. save of the things that actually 
happened under his nose. His drawings, however, some 
of which are excellently reproduced, are excessively 
clever, with an indefinable charm of manner, an obvious 
truthfulness, and a native simplicity, which bespeak the 
character of the man. They are carefully drawn, not 
hastily flung together; each one complete in itself, with 
no scribbled marginal notes, “ This is a 4 * 7,” or “ This 
is K of U.” In fact, Simpson’s Crimea work bears the 
same relation to the war pictures of to-day that delicate 
Italian script bears to Pitman’s shorthand. The clock 
moved more slowly thenadays. His publishers cleared 
.£12,000 out of his book of Crimean pictures, some of 
which, by the way, are now in the British Museum, a 
fitting resting-place. 

In later years Simpson travelled much in India, including 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, and the Khyber Pass; he went 


through the Franco-German War, was in Metz with George 
Augustus Sala, with whom he was arrested as a spy, and 
was in Paris when the Empire collapsed, and subsequently 
during the Commune. Her Majesty Queen Victoria gave 
him many commissions, and a most genial reception at 
Balmoral. The kindly, simple old gentleman made good 
friends wherever he went and knew most of the folk 
worth knowing. He was an artist, first and last, and 
worthily upheld all the best traditions of his craft. Some 
of his drawings, such as the Tomb of Omar Khayyam 
at Nishapur; High Mass at St. Peter’s, Rome; and the 
old Tower of Victory at Chitore, are gems of their kind. 
We may get our pictorial news from abroad more speedily 
now than then, but its quality has much deteriorated from 
the Simpson standard. 

Vera Effigies, and other- Stories in Verse. By Compton 
Reads. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Compton Reade belongs to a class with which the 
reviewer is unfortunately familiar. On the technical side 
there has obviously been much study of the best poets, and 
there is an obvious desire to achieve fine poetic diction 
—a sense of the magic which resides in ricn and literary 
vocabulary, with the ambition to emulate its achievements. 
In regard to subject-matter he is romantic and ambitious 
—choosing, for instance, in the poem which gives title to 
the volume a theme of diablerie complicated with the 
inevitable love-intrigue which might tax the genius of a 
Goethe or a Coleridge. And always there is tne research 
of “ moral sublimity,” which (somehow) seems to attract 
poets in inverse ratio to their powers of execution. These 
things have made and will make poetry. If they do not 
make poetry here, it is through lack of the one thing 
necessary—inspiration. Through some lack, also, of taste, 
the diction is too elaborated for the quite mediocre things 
it has to say. And (as happens so often in this class of 
verse) Mr. Compton Reade is contentedly diffuse. This 
is his manner:— 

“Him Delia watching pressed with lying word 
More glorious than Delia of the day, 

In tints of Banguen, orbs dilate on gold 
Intently glistering, which, hardly won, 

Her arts should make a spoil.” . 

That is a casual passage, not better nor worse than the 
bulk. With excellent intentions, all these poems fail in 
execution. 


Morals : a Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological Bases of 

Ethics. By Professor Duprat. Translated by W. J. 

Greenstreet, M.A. Contemporary Science Series. 

(Walter Scott Publishing Co. 6s.) 

The appearance of- this valuable handbook in an Edglish 
translation is only another indication of th e general trend 
-of-things, only another piuofTif' the claims of science to 
raise its voice in the very highest departments of thought. 
Most of us are now familiar with that - filiation of the 
sciences which places sociology highest but one, and 
ethics as the crown of the entire edifice. M. Duprat’s 
work in this field is perhaps not characteristically French. 
There is less of unity and clarity and logical arrangement 
in this volume than we might almost have expected, but, 
at the same time, it is a book which the serious student 
will do well to read. On fundamentals modem writers on 
ethics are pretty well agreed, and M. Duprat is, so to speak, 
an orthodox thinker, nor is there much here that strikes 
one as new or original, but the value of the book lies in 
the fact that the author is completely in touch with all 
the former work on the subject, that the national skill in 
criticism is well developed in him, and that consequently 
the reading of it presents very clearly the conditions 
which must be taken into account in any study of ethics, 
as those conditions have been seen by thinkers ofhlMimes 
and schools. In such an undertaking his impartiality has 
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been a most valuable gift of mind. The translator has 
added many notes of an unobtrusive and useful kind, and 
there is an excellent bibliography and index. 

The High History of the Holy Graal. Translated from 

the Old French by Sebastian Evans, LL.D. (Dent. 

10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Evans believes this to be the earliest surviving, if not 
the original version of the celebrated legend of the Holy 
Graal, which was the most highly and universally regarded 
of mediaeval romances. And he shows very cogent reason 
for his belief. He adduces sufficing grounds for concluding 
that the romance of which this is the completest existent 
copy was written some time during the latter twelfth 
century. He has compared it with other partial copies, 
and in particular has been able to supply an important 
gap from the translation of an early Welsh version; a 
translation made during the last century. 

His own version is more or less after the fashion set 
by William Morris. In other words, it imitates early 
English, with its preponderance of Saxon monosyllables ; 
leavened (in this case) by Norman-French vocabulary, 
after the manner of Malory. If such wilful archaism be 
ever admissible, this certainly is a case in point: and it 
must be said that Dr. Evans has done bis work with 
remarkable skill. Seldom—indeed scarce ever—does one 
lose the illusion of mediieval writing. H anything, the 
modern translator betrays himself by being more mediieval 
than the medisevals. And that is no small praise. 

This “ High History ” is one of the finest mediaival 
romances we have read, if not the finest. Until about the 
last fourth of the book—until, in fact, the achievement of 
the Graal—it has an almost Homeric unity of design. 
This unity is the more skilful because the plan is at 
the same time singularly intricate. The several threads 
are held in hand and drawn gradually together with 
remarkable cleverness. 

About this cunningly blended design is accumulated a 
wonderful fertility of invention, which would scarce have 
done dishonour to Dumas the elder. Incident unfolds 
after incident; and each holds the reader by its novelty of 
contrivance. Often the invention is of a high imaginative 
order. The whole romance is fragrant of chivalry and 
sweet courtesy; if also there are the ruder traits of the 
age. It is a monumental specimen of the best mediaeval 
imagination, which no student should neglect. 

The Greater Exodus. By J. Fitzgerald Lee. (Elliot Stock. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

This is quite a surprising and a rather delightful book. 
Mr. Lee’s theory is, in a word, that Asia was peopled 
from Mexico and Peru. In the narrative of Exodus he 
sees the legendary form of the record of this colossal 
journey. The sea over which the Chosen People passed 
dryshod was the Behring Strait, frozen. The night by 
which they travelled was the Arctic night of weeks, and 
a passage is quoted from Wisdom xvii. splendidly 
descriptive of its terrors; the pillars of fire were the 
“ northern lights.” As the emigrants moved on into the 
Asian fields they swarmed out a nation here and a nation 
there. 

For a long time the rudiments of Egyptian art have 
been sought in vain. In the buried cities of Mexico and 
Peru, explains Mr. Lee most plausibly, you have them ; 
and the head of the statue of Rameses II. is the head of 
a typical American Indian. The motive of the migration 
the author associates, by a vague conjecture, with the 
cataclysm in which the Atlantic continent perished, and 
the legend of the Deluge had its origin. The daring 
theory is supported by a mass of striking coincidence, 
etymological and other. 

Mr. Lee writes with more heat than one can quite see 
reason for, but he is concise and extremely lucid. In 
the expression of his reverence for the sacred character 


of the Mosaic books Mr. Lee is again unnecessarily 
emphatic. When it is a question of unburying history, 
the most orthodox student is ready to treat them as he 
would treat any other ancient record. 


Humanism : Philosophical Essays. By F. C. S. Schiller. 

(Macmillan. 8s. Cd. net.) 

The a -priori philosophies have all been found out, declares 
Mr. Schiller in the preface to this brilliant book; and the 
agnostic maunderings of impotent despair are flung aside 
by the young, the strong, the virile. Humanism is a 
declaration of the independence of the concrete whole of 
man, with all his passions and emotions unexpurgated. 
It is a specialised Pragmatism, which is Empiricism with 
a difference. It takes man for granted as he stands, and 
the world of man’s experience as it has come to him. From 
this standpoint it will even be ready to grant to the 
possibilities of pluralism tentatively suggested by Professor 
William James the harbourage of an open mind. . 

The first essay is written under the paradoxical heading 
“ The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics ” ; and here we quote 
a few lines which, if carefully read, seem to throw a light 
upon its general sense :— 

Our valuations pervade our whole experience, and affect 
whatever “fact,” whatever “knowledge,” we consent to 
recognise. If, then, there is no knowing without valuing, if 
knowledge is a form of Value, or, in other words, a factor in 
a Good, Lotze’s anticipation has been fully realised, and the 
foundations of metaphysics have actually been found to he in 
ethics. 

When we come later on to the essay on Lotze’s Monism, 
we begin to feel that after all the difference between the 
New Humanist and the late agnostic is a difference rather 
of mood than of essence. Mr. Schiller is invariably 
cheerful and contented ; be is buoyant; but that is surely 
rather because he is resigned to hopeless limitations than 
because he has found the key. 

As to the question of future life the experience of 
dreamland is found helpful, at least by way of analogy. 
True, common sense has rejected dreamland as unreal; 
what common sense has not generally perceived is that 
the existence of unreal worlds of dream experience casts 
a slur on the claim of our present life to absolute reality. 
How if we should awake to another world in which 
our terrestrial life should appear as grotesque a parody 
as the most preposterous of dreams ? 


Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans. 

14s. net.) 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward is a conscientious and well-informed 
critic of the new wisdom, and a faithful and determined 
upholder of the old. The business of him who would 
defend the Church as a teacher having authority is to 
show in general that while she is anchored by her past 
definitions she is yet sensitive to the breath of heaven 
that bloweth where it listeth ; to adjust and to assimilate. 
In “The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” “The 
Rigidity of Rome,” “Unchanging Dogma and Changeful 
Man,” and in his criticism of Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations 
of Faith ” is attempted a work that may be compared to 
that of the Schoolmen, who laid hold of that terror of the 
primitive Fathers, Aristotle, and made him in some 
sense the vehicle of Catholic doctrine. In our time the 
positive sciences, physical and critical, have similarly to be 
harnessed. It need not be said that throughout these 
essays it is as the lifelong disciple of Newman that Mr. Ward 
appears. His mind is set in that mould; and though one 
misses the charm and originality of the master, one inav 
feel that one has here something like an authentic sequel 
to the essay on “ Development.” 

The remaining papers comprise reminiscences and 
appreciations of Tennyson, Huxley, Renan, Wiseman, and 
Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
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Adventures of Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. Illustrated 

by W. B. Wollen. (Newnes. 6s.) 

Alphonse Dacdet and Sir Conan Doyle might seem to have 
little in common, but it is certain that the creator of 
Tartarin would have smiled on the creator of Gerard. 
For these chapters of a Gascon soldier’s autobiography 
are genuine works of art, while presenting nothing but 
vigorous well-conceived anecdote through the frank medium 
of a boaster. Sir Conan Doyle has been reading some of 
the innumerable memoires four sen'ir of the Napoleonic 
period, and has hit on the idea of making his boaster brave 
and charming, perhaps because he had the happy tradition 
of d’Artagnan in his mind. His Brigadier braves crucifixion 
in Spain and burning alive in Portugal. He stands proxy 
to a Venetian lady who has forfeited an ear for loving a 
Frenchman, and eclipses this feat of impersonation by 
assuming the surtout and hat of Napoleon after Waterloo. 
Much of what he says would have delighted Richelieu, as 
for instance his suggestion that the starving French army 
in retreat from Moscow should eat “the band” after 
devouring the horses: “Fighting men are of value” is 
his only explanation of this cannibalistic proposal. It is a 
pretty touch too which makes him deprecate an ordinary 
compliment as if undeserving of it, while annotating a 
very large one with the words "Massena was famous for 
the accuracy of his information.” In fine, this is an 
amusing and inspiriting volume. 

The Yellow Van. By Richard Whiteing. (Hutchinson. Gs.) 

It is unlikely that “ The Yellow Van ” will achieve the popu¬ 
larity of “ No. 5, John Street,” but it is a very interesting 
and remarkable novel though obstrusively artificial. The 
vehicle of the title is that of an agitator who tours about 
England sowing seeds of divine discontent. In one of 
its aspects the novel is an attack on the feudal system, 
in another it is a study in contrast. Mr. Whiteing 
imagines a young American married to a good colourless 
specimen of the modern genus duke. At first her 
experience is of pageantry and power; but, when she 
has settled down, she perceives that her “ Buddha in a 
Bond Street tie ” is really a machine whose action is fore¬ 
ordained. The duke’s ground is leased and a horrible 
stain arises to taint his name. His agent drives out of his 
proper field of occupation a pedlar who has dared to get his 
man into the village council at the expense of the duke’s 
candidate. His pious hunger for land obliges him to 
invite to his table a man whom his republican wife would 
have preferred to shun. And yet he is nothing worse 
than a magnate in the bondage of his greatness. 

The novel impresses a belief in the solemnity of its 
purpose by dint of a tragedy of want which for rude 
sensationalism could scarcely be surpassed, but it abounds 
in witty passages and is written in a style at once masculine 
and elegant. 

The Odd-Job Man. Bv Oliver Onions. (John Murray. 

Gs.) 

“The Compleat Bachelor” by Mr. Oliver Onions was 
smart. “The Odd-Job Man,” by the same author, is 
brilliant. Indeed its fault—and it is better to begin than 
to end with blame—is that sometimes it is a little too clever. 
Yet even in this blame there is praise, because, whatever 
the faults, it is a rare pleasure to find a novel which really 
does add a new character to the portrait gallery of fiction, 
and one in which both phrase and thought are above tho 
ruck of commonplace. 

“ The Odd-Job Man ” is not a masterpiece, yet is nearly 
so, would have been wholly so had the second half equalled 


the promise of the first. The character of Percival Oddy, 
“ the odd-job man,” is a study from life. He had been 
rich, vain, royally generous, “always the darling and 
good comrade, he had given, lent, entertained, and 
squandered, receiving in return a wide experience of sorts 
and a taste in the mouth.” This “ taste in the mouth ” 
brings him low, as low as the slough of humanity, so 
low that the dark waters of-the Thames have a seductive 
glamour for him. He is saved from suicide by the timely 
interposition of two friends of his former life, and the 
meeting of a woman at the dinner-table of one of these 
friends fills him with a new impulse to struggle against 
his own weakness, and against the cruel law of life which 
sends the weak to the wall. 

This meeting with Marcia was in its way to Percival 
Oddy what the meeting of Beatrice was to Dante. It 
gave him a vision of the beauty of womanhood, and 
filled him with a love that had nothing of the flesh in it. 
So Percival Oddy resolves to struggle above the slough, 
and the reader follows the career of this “ odd-job man ” 
with an interest that is quickened by the strange characters 
and strange scenes that make up the drama. Oddy 
draws for the papers, not “fine-art ” pictures, but realistic 
sketches of bedsteads, ladies’ underclothing, babies’ 
bassinettes, and those other subjects depicted upon the 
advertisement sheets of newspapers. It is hard to 
earn a living wage at such work, and Oddy barely lives. 
But he is helped by a good friend, one Hetty Bostock, an 
artists’ model grown fat, who dams his socks, and nurses 
him when he lies in a fever. And Marcia watches over 
him, but from a distance and without his knowledge. 
She is his good angel, and the author is cruel when he 
makes Oddy break her heart. 

Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephenson. John Lane. 

We have again Mr. Stephenson’s familiar field of old 
Cincinnati with its atmosphere of culture and Calvinism. 
The story of the Dayton household, in its stately Doric 
mansion, is told with the distinction of style which 
characterises this author’s work. The chronicle centres 
about the niece, Eleanor, whose earliest memory, sharp and 
vivid, is of standing before the closed door, bewildered by 
the darkness, the loneliness, the strangeness ; for the 
negro “ mammy ” in charge of the two-year-old baby had 
stepped aside, leaving her to face the new world alone. 
The door flung wide, flashing lights and friendly faces 
give welcome. But to the child, self-consciousness begins 
at that closed door, and it becomes a symbol of all 
unknown experiences before which she stands, impotent 
to open for herself what life holds hidden. The author 
speaks much in the language of symbolism, and the 
heroine’s portrait .and that of an unknown ancestress 
influence strongly her development of character. Eleanor 
is a true, brave nature, saved from the perils of surpassing 
beauty by the quaint, wise Aunt Eliza, who keeps before 
her the pictures of the family’s great beauty in the 
radiance of her youth and in the ruin of her self-devastated 
age. The interest of the book lies largely in atmosphere 
and environment. Across the Presbyterian community 
break gracious glimpses of the work of the Catholic 
Church, once in the picture of the nursing sisters, again 
in the heroic record of Ohio’s Two Hundredth Regiment, 
with its chivalrous creation and Catholic consecration. 
Mr. Enfield Dayton is another of the incorruptible gentle¬ 
men of the old school of which Mr. Stephenson has given 
us a gallery in his studies of classical Cincinnati—now 
historic and remote from the great Republic’s later 
developments in “ trusts ” and monopolies. 
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Short Notices 

General 

A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald. By Daniel P. Rhodes. (New 
York: .Macmillan & Co. Os. net.) 

Nor a guide book, but a chatty companion to Grindelwald and the 
Oberland, by a man who knows and loves every inch of the 
ground, which, despite the scumperings of tourists, is still 
insufficiently appreciated. A simple, practical book, exceedingly 
well illustrated with many excellent photographs remarkably well 
reproduced. 

The Master ok Hounds. By G. F. Underhill; with Contributions 
bv Lord Ribblesdale, Lieut.-Colonel G. C. Ricardo, Arthur 
Hienemann, John Scott, &c. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Another volume of Mr. Grant Richurds excellent “ Hunting 
Library.” Includes chapters on Famous Masters of the NIX. 
Century; The Master's Expenses ; The Huntsman’s Point of Vietv ; 
and (best of all) The Master of Hounds in his Library, with a most 
interesting, though necessarily incomplete, bibliography of Hunting 
Books and Engravings. This series is most admirably edited and 
produced, and cannot fail to bo of supremest interest to every man 
and woman who follows the hounds. Good photographic repro¬ 
ductions and an ample index. 

Commissioner Kerr: An Individuality. By G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. Cd. net.) 

Very technical. Very legal. Of profound interest to the pro¬ 
fession. The strongly-marked individuality of the Commissioner, 
proved by numerous newspaper reports of cases in which his 
pertinacity, his even-handed justice to the poor, his hatred of 
usury, liis brusqueuess, and his fount of dry humour are amply 
set forth. Incidentally it is interesting to learn that the Com¬ 
missioner, although son-in-law to Charles Knight, was a convert 
to the belief that Bacon Avroto Shakespeare’s plays. A new story 
of Thackeray dining at Clifford’s Inn is of interest to students. 

Types of Canadian "Women. Edited by Henry James Morgan, 
LL.D. (Toronto : William Briggs.) 

These portraits represent three centuries, and many marked 
contrasts of fashion and convention. Full of excellent photo¬ 
graphic reproductions accompanied by careful notes. 

Sir Walter Scott. By W. S. Crockett, James L. Caw and 
J. E. Hodder-Willjams. The Bookman Biographies, (plodder 
and Stoughton. Is. net.) 

The Bookman Biographies are already well known for their 
interesting letterpress and excellent'illustrations. This the latest 
of the series is quite one of the best. 

Irish Life in Irish Fiction. By Horatio Sheafe Krans. (Columbia 
University Press.) 

A brilliant and suggestive study of the Irish novelists whp wrote 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. Krans is at 
his best as narrator rather than as critic, under-estimating the 
artless art which distinguishes the writers with Avhom lie deals, 
more especially those whom I 10 classifies rightly as the novelists of 
trie peasantry. To Gerald Griffin is given more praise than is 
due ; to William Carleton, greatest of all Irish novelists, less. 

Colonel Blood. By Whittenbury Kaye. (John Hey wood. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

An account of the romance and adventures of the notorious 
desperado. The author says : “ Ho had gone through more 
encounters, had done more, violent deeds, had shed more innocent 
blood tlian any adventurer of his day.” 

An Introduction to English Antiquities. By Ella S. Armitage. 
(Dent. Is. (id. net.) 

“ Prehistoric Remains,” “ Earthworks,” “The Iron Age,” “ Tombs 
and Crosses,” “Norman Castles,” and so on. Crammed with 
information clearly expressed. 

Roman Roads in Britain. By Thomas Codrington. (Society for 
Promoting Christian KnoAviedge. 5s.) 

An attempt to trace the Roman roads in Britain with a detailed 
description from the writer’s own observation. The text is accom¬ 
panied by several small maps, and a large chart of the Roman 
ltoads is included in the volume. A praiseworthy undertaking. 


Little G idding. By J. E. Acland, M.A. (Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge.) 

An interesting account of Nicholas Feirar’s “ Colony.” We letm 
of the “maiden-sisters’ exercises,” recited by the Misses Collett, 
who were knoAvn as The Patient, The Cheerful, The Affectionate, 
&e., the compilation of “The Harmonies” by Nicholas Eerrar, and 
many curious details. 

In Rtssian Turkestan : A Garden or Asia and rrs People By 

Annette M. B. Meakin. (Allen. 7s. Gd. net.) 

A brightly written account of little-known parts of Russia in 
Central Asia: Turkestan, the Sart towns, Samarkand, Bokhara, 
the Kirgiz. Customs and manners, folk-lore, fairy tales, industries, 
and commerce. Descriptive, full of new and interesting informa¬ 
tion, and—not journalistic. Several very good photographs by the 
authoress, and an excellent and comprehensive index. 

Twelve Drawings of Familiar Characters in Fiction and 
Romance. By Monro S. Oit. (Dent. 12s. 6d. net). John Silver, 
Mrs. Gamp, Jos. Sedley, Mrs. Malaprop, Tony Lumpkin, Meg 
Merrilees—to name but six of this dozen of old friends. Old friends 
Avith neAv faces, portraits by one evidently in sympathy with the 
originals. The pictures are rather sombre in tone, but well 
conceived and skilfully executed. 


Reprints. 

The TmtF.F. Clerks. By Anthony Trollope. Library of Modern 
Classics. (John Lyng. Leather, 3s. net; cloth, 2s. net.) 

In tho preface to this volume the editor, although deprecating 
Trollope’s over-production, says “ there is much in his work that 
must live." This tasteful reprint should give a new lease of life 
to “ The Three Clerks.” The photogravure portrait of the author 
is excellent. 

Barckesteb Towers. By Anthony Trollope. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
Printed in clear, bold type, and strongly as well as artistically 
bound. Lovers of Trollope will welcome this reprint. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
An edition of this popular novel uniform with the above. Capital 
illustrations by John H. Bacon. 

a Tanolewood Tales, b A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Dent. 3s. Gd. net.) 

A charming and distinctive edition of these delightful hooks. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne himself said of these Wonder Tales, “I 
never did anything else so.Avell as these old baby stories,” and 
Messrs. Dent have seldem, if ever, Rone anything better. The 
coloured illustrations by H. Granville Fell are admirable.. 

a Grace Abounding, l The Confessions of St. Augustine, <• The 
Journal of John Woolman, d Quiet Hours. Books for the Heart. 
(Melrose. Is. Gd, not cloth; leather, 2s. Gd. net.) 

The edition provides reprints of some of the noblest and deepest 
books of older years than our own, and is edited by Alexander 
Smellie, M.A. These handy little.devotional books will no doubt 
be eagerly AA-elcomed by many Avho will approve of the excellent 
selection. The type is clear and the paper and binding good. 

Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Little Library. 
(Methuen. Is. Gd. net.) 

A compact little volume with an Introduction by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, printed in good type and tastefully bound. 


Fiction. 

When It Was Dark. By Guy. Thome. (Greening. 6s.) 

The story opens with evensong in an ugly church in Lancashire 
which “ spoke eloquently of a chilly dour Christianity.” "*e 
afterwards assist at a meeting between the vicar of the parish, an 
enthusiastic curate, and a great North Country millionaire named 
Schuabe. Of Schuabe the curate says: “ He of all men Living in 
England to-day, is the mailed armed enemy of Our Lord" 
Schuabe schemes to perpetrate a fraud on Christian believers by 
so-called discoveries in Jerusalem, but is outwitted by the zealous 
curate and a converted music-hall dancer. A story of a rather 
unpleasant nature. 
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The Bebyl Stokes. By Mrs. Allred Sidgwick. (Edward Arnold. 

6s.) 

Ursula steals the Beryl stones at a wedding in order to provide a 
dying father with warmth and food. She is observed by an un¬ 
scrupulous fast young man who schemes to bend her to his will. 
Ursula eventually goes to London with the intention of becoming 
an actress, and after the usual struggle is successful. But when 
she has wrested the honours from fate she is reminded of the 
cpisodo of the Beryl stones. Finally everything is adjusted satis¬ 
factorily. The character of Ursula and her lame brother are well 
drawn, and if the story does not excite it does not depress. 

A Mas-at-Arms. By Clinton Scollard. (Eveleigh Xash. Cs.) 

A story of romantic adventure of the Stanley AVevman type. 
From the time the hero parts company with his father and takes up 
arms in the service of “ His Lord of Pavia ” until the last chapter 
when he settles down peacefully with the woman he has so hardly 
won, he is a man of many adventures. His sword is his constant 
companion, but he comos safely through many encounters as the 
hero of such a romance should. The writing is bright and spirited. 


BOnSNOH AND PHILOSOPHY 

Yo'nng (Sydney), Fractional Distillation.(Macmillan) 7/6 

Flick (Lawrence F.), Consumption. A Curable and Preventable Disease 

(McKay) net |1.00 

Bennett (Frederick), Some Theories of the Universe.(Stook) 0/6 

MetchnikoH (Hie), The Nature of Man.(Heinemann) net 1- 6 

Wallace (Alfred R.), Man's Place In the Universe ....(Chapman and Hall) net 12/6 

Warner (Charles), The Simple Life.(Isbieter) 

United States Geological Survey: Water — Supply and Irrigation Papers. 

Nos. 65-79.(Government Piintlug Office, Washington) 


' TRAVEL AND TOPOQRAPHT 

Symons (Arthur), Cities.(Dent) net 7/6 

The British leles : Depicted by Fen and Camera. Part I.(Cassell) net 0/7 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Underhill (G. F.), The Master of Hounds.(Richards) net 7'6 

A Piiil May Picture Book.(“Pall Mall Magazine" Office) 1,0 

Beavan (Arthur ID, Tube, Train, Tram, and Car.(Routledge) 

Taj lor (G. R. S.), edited by. The Education Acts, 1870-1903 .( „ ) 

Harford (Charles Forbes), Hints ou Outfit for Travellers in Tropical Countries 

(Royal Geographical Society) 

Skrine (E. H.), XXth Century Free Trade.fSimpkln) net 0/6 

Bonner (Hypatia Bradlauzh), The Death Penalty......(Reeves) 0/3 

By Autiwoad, The Imperial Game: As Flayed by the Nations.(Drane) 1/0 

Morris fT. J.), Britain's Feril.(Greening) 1.0 

“Hints." Vol. I.("Hints" Offices) 


The Great Reconciler. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 
(Methuen. Cs.) 

This is a story of many emotions. “ A white pink, no, elie bears 
no resemblance to anything with such a reasonable nature and 
who asks so little from the world around it. She is far more like 
a datma blossom, white and slender, and beautiful to the sight, 
but holding,.hidden in its mysterious whiteness, the secret of life 
and death.” Incidentally, she is married to a drunken husband. 
The action of tho latter part of the novel takes place in a desolate 
farmhouse on the veldt during the late War. There is much 
dialogue and little incident. 

The Jesters. By “ Rita.” (Hutchinson.) 

Those who open the book in expectation of a bright, easily flowing 
story, in the authoress's well-known style, will not be disappointed. 
The story is laid in Tintagel, and opens with the invasion of the 
hotel by a smart Society woman and her friends in search of a 
fresh pastime. When we read that “ Lady Betty had been dowered 
with a soul for mischief and a genius for plotting," we look ahead 
for complications. The story turns on an extraordinary resem¬ 
blance between twin brothers It is quite refreshing to meet an 
American girl in fiction who does not say “poppa” and "I guess” 
every few minutes. “ Rita ” has given us an American something 
like the real article. 


New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 


Wart? (Wilfrid), Problems ard Persons.(Longmans) net 14/0 

Dixon (Henry Lancelot), On Saying Graco.(Parker) 6/0 

Brier ley (J.), Problems of Living..(Clarke) 6/0 

Moule (H. C. G.). From Sunday to Sunday...(Isbhter) 

W^tcott (Brooke Foss), Common Prayers for Family Use ... .(Macmillan) net 1/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRFS 

Woodward (8. R.), Poemnta.(Longmans) net 3/8 

Salt (Henry S.), Shelley as a Pioneer of Humanitariani*m 

(Humanitarian League) 0/4 

Norris (Frank), The Responsibilities of the Novelist.(Richards) fl/0 

Yeats (W. B.), edited by, Sambain .....(Unwin) 0/6 

l’igott ( Mo-tvn), The Joseph Jingle Bunk.(Drane) l,o 

Cromer (The Earl of). Paraphrase* suil Translations from the Greek 

(Macmillan) net 5 0 

Watson (Rosamund Marriott), After Sunset .(Lane) net 3/6 

Bingham (Joel Foote), Gemmc della Lctteratura Italiana....(Frowde) net 35/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Tallentyre (S. G.), The Life of Voltaire, 2 vols.(Smith, Elder) 21/0 

Pitt-Lewis (G.k Commissioner Kerr : An Individuality.(Unwin) net 10/6 

Wordsworth (Chr.\ edited by. The Fifteenth Century Cartulary of St. Nicholas’ 

Hospital, Salisbury..(Brown) 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by One Who Knew Him Well .(Mel-o-e) net 2 6 

Davit! (Michael), Within the Pale.(Hurst d Blackett) 5 0 

Souttar (Robinson), A Short History of Ancient Peoples.(H dd-r) 12 0 

Ralt (Robt. S.), The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount G »ugn. 

Field Marshal. 2 vols....(Constable) net 31/6 

Craufunl (Rev. Alexander H.), Recollections of James Martiues i 

( Morton) net 3/6 

Stoddart (Anna M.). Franc's of Assisi . (Methuen) 3/6 

Lang (Andrew), The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies.(Lougmans) net 12/6 

Hawthorne (Julian), Hawthorne and his Circla.( Harper) net 10/0 

Conrthope (W. J.), A History of English Poetry. Vols. III. and IV. 

(Macmillan) each, net 10/6 

Trotter (Capt Lionel J.), The Bayard of India: A Life of General Sir James 

Ontram, Bart....(Blackwood) net 16/0 

Okey (T.), Venice and Its 8tory.(Dent) net 21/0 

Pea (Allan), After Worcester Fight.(Lane) net 15/0 

Emmet (Thomas Addis), Ireland nnder English Rnle. 2 vols. .(Putnam’s) net 21/0 


EDUCATIONAL 

Egerton (Hugh Edward). The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies, aud 

of their System of Government.(Clarendon Press) 3/6 

Lanteri (EJ.L Modelling. A Guido for Teachers and Students 

(Chapman and Hall) net 16/0 

Matriculation Directory, No. XXXV., September 1903 

(Uuiversity Correspondence College) net 1/0 

Skrine (Francis Henry), The Expansion of Russia. 1875-1900.(Clay) 6'u 

Postgate (J. P.), edited by, Selections from Tibullus and Others .. (Macmillan) 5/0 

ART 

Jackson (Frank G.), Metal Work ..(Chapman and Hall) net 3/0 

Dawson (0. F.), Elementary Design.( „ „ ) net 3/0 

Great Masters. Parti.(Heinemann) net 5/0 


JUVENILE 

“ Tim and theDnsty Man,” by Ernest Ames (Richards), s/6 ; “Little Yellow Wang- 
lo,” by M. C. Bell (Richards), 1/6 ; “The M«dcaps,” by Rev. Frederick Lang- 
bridge (Routledge); “In the Land of Ju-Ju.” by Robert Leighton (Mclro*e); 
“Bo>s of Our Empire,’’ Vol. IIL, 1903 (Melrose). 7 6; “The Girl’s Empire," 
Vol II. (Melrose), 5/0; “St. Nicholas." Vol. XXX., Part II. (Macmillan), 
net 8/6; “The One Strand River and other Fairy Tales.” by Mrs. H. F. Hall 
(Nutt), G O ; “ Minnows and Tritons," by B. A. Clarke (Ward. Lock). 36; “The 
Boy Galloper," by The Intelligence Officer (Blackwood), G/0 ; “Mother Goose’s 
Nursery Rhymes ” (Deut), net 5/0. 

FICTION 

“General George,” by Moreton Hall (Unwin), G/0; “The One Woman,” by Thomas 
Dixon, Juur. (Heinemann), 0 / 0 ; “Uth-r and fgraine.” by Warwick D-oping 
(Richards), G/0; “The Days of Our Age," by James Alfred (Richards), 6/0; 
“Fabulous Fancies,” by W. B. Maxwell (Ri^har i*>, n/0; “Adventures of 
Gerard," by A. Couan Doyle (Newucs), 6/0 ; “The Plow-hare and the Sw »rd,” 
by Erne-fc L Hcnham (Cassell), 6/0; “The Black Familiars,” by L. B Walford 
(Clarke), 6/0; “The Story of Busan,” by Henry Dudenev (Hidnemann), 6/0; 
“Th** Bril innt Peggy,” by L. T. Meade (ifodder and Stoughton), (i 0; “ Rachel 
Marr,” by Morley Robert* (Nnshi, GO; “ The Crucible,” by A. F. Male (Nash), 
0/0; “Nes«a," by L. MaManus (*Valy>: “Gran’ma’a Jane." by Mary E. Mann 
(Methuen), ti/O; “Judgment,” by Alice Brown ( Harper). 3 G ; “ Letters Home,” 
by W. D, Howells (Harper), 6/0 ; “ Over the Border.” by Robert Barr (Isbister) ; 
“Niece Diana,” oy M .rion Ward (Isbistor), 2 G ; “ Romance," bv Josejih Conrad 
and Ford Madox Ilutffer (Smith, Elder), o/n ; “The Stronger Claim.” by Alice 
Perrin (Nash), 6'0;“Katharine Frensham,” by Beatrice Hurradcn (Black¬ 
wood), 6 / 0 . 

NEW EDITIONS 

“ roems,” by Oscar Wilde (Mosher); “The City of Dreadful Night," by James 
Thomson (M«*sher); “ Pompilia,” by Robert Browning (Mosher); “Deirdrt and 
tho dons of Usnn,” by Fiona Madeod (Mother); “The Divine Adventure,” by 
Fiona Mac'ood (Mosliet); “Tanglewo-id Tales,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne(Dent), 
net 3/6 ; “A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys," l.v Natlianicd Hawthorne (Dent), 
net38; “Uncle Berime,” bv A. Conan Do)!e (Smith, Elder); “A Study in 
Scarlet,” by A. Conan Doyle (Smith. Eld-r); "The Adventures of She*lock 
Holmes," by A. Conan Doyle (Smith, Elder): “The Memoir* of Sherlock 
Holmes.” by A. Conan Doyle (Smith, Elder); Boswell's “Life of Joint-on," 
2 vols. (Ncwnes). each, net a 6; “ Fans:,’’ by W. von Goethe (Nownes). net 2 6; 
“ Kostin,” by l’oilip James Bailey (Routledge); “ Memoirs of Grirual li," edited 
by “ Boz "(Routledge), 2,0: “Caleb Willi ims," by William Godwin (Routledge), 
2 0; “Tho Scarlet Letter," by N. Hawthorne (Routledge), 10; “Herb of 
Grace,” by Rosa Noitchette Carey (Macmillan), 3,6; “The Journal of John 
Woolman ” (Melrose), net 1 '8 ; “Quiet. Hours,” by John PnMord (Melrose), net 
1/6 and net 2/6 ; “Tho C >nfes<doii-of St. Augustine” (Melrose),net 1'6 ; “Grace 
Abounding,” by John Bunyan (Moiro*c), i.et 1/6; “A fehort History of the 
English People,” by John Richard Green, Part 34 (Macmillan), net o 8; The 
Windsot Shakespeare : “ King Henry VI,’’ Part III.; “Sonnets and Poems" ; 
*• Richard II.’’; "King Henrv VI.," Part II ; “King Heury IV„" Part If.; 
“Venus and Adonis Index" ; “ The Three Clerks,” by Anthony Trollope (Long), 
net 2/0 and net 3 0; "The Lake of Pal mo,” by lb*rae*i Dutt (Utiwlu), •'» o; 
“Essays of Elia,” by Charles Lamb (lhaekic), 2 6; “Tne Four Georges,” by 
W. M.* Thackeray (Blackie), 2.6 ; “ Baroh« -,ter Towers," by Anth my Trollope 
(Blauxie), 2 6 ; “John Halifax, Gentl 'man,” by Mrs. Craik (Blackie), 2/6 ; “The 
Great Bread Riot*,’’ by J. St. Lae dtrachcy (Smith, Elder), net 0/8; “Great 
Expectations,” by Charles Dickens, 2 vol* (Dent), each, not 1/6; “ The Eccle¬ 
siastical History of tho English Nation,’written by the Venerable Beds" ( Dent), 
net 1/6 ; “Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy Examined,” 
by Sir John Barnard Bylea (Lane), net 3/6. 


PERIODICALS 

•*Review of Reviews," “Smart Set,” “Edinburgh Review," “English Historical," 
“North American,” “Atlantic Monthly," “St. George,” “Scottish Art and 
Letters,” “ Baconiana,” “Royal,” “Pall Mall," “Manchester Quarterly,” 
“ Pictorial Comedy,” “Studio." 
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“ Yours A. C. D.” 


ny 


dubs A. C. D.” appears in tiny gilt script 
in the right hand bottom comer of each 
volume of the new and uniform edition 
of the works of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 0 
“ Yours A. C. D.” Well; why not ? One does not resent 
the possessive pronoun ; on the contrary, one takes it as a 
sort of intimate, personal compliment, undeserved but 
welcome and flattering. Yet there are many—or at 
least several—or, perhaps a few, extremely popular authors 
of the day, whose man-to-man dedication of this kind 
would be repudiated, as one repudiates the advances of a 
stranger one has no desire to know. That one is proud of 
Doyle’s bookcover friendship is the surest sign that he is 
really popular in the very best sense of that much-abused 
word. 

A fig for Sherlock Holmes ! No one really loves Doyle’s 
work because he created and exploited that arch-humbug, 
that Egyptian Hall man of mystery. The most earnest 
student of the fourpenny-halfpennyest of magazines barely 
believes in him or takes him seriously. Our children’s 
children will probably argue that he was a solar myth. 

No, Doyle’s place among our intimates rests on a much 
surer, much more solid foundation. To a plain man, 
plain words ; even if they be not quite academic. It is 
Doyle’s Britishness that comes home to us, that endears 
him to us, that makes him one of ourselves. That is why 
we like to be addressed : “ Yours A. C. D.” 

Think back and try to recollect what strikes you 
as the dominant note of this man’s work. Surely it 
is its sincerity, its healthiness, its cleanliness—in short, 
its atmosphere of beef and blue-mottled soap. There 
is no artifice, no literary trick, no fine writing, no 
“ pretty - prettyness ” ; — just plain, straightforward, 
honest rough-and-tumble, with a quick-getting to 
business, a nice point or two of honour, a little real 
flesh-and-blood love-making, and a mystery which never 
keeps you awake worrying out the whys and where¬ 
fores. For mystery pure and simple we can turn to 
Gaboriau, to Edgar Allan Poe, to our own Wilkie Collins, 
they may enthrall us and make us keep the lamp burning 
till untoward hours. But Doyle is more British, less 
subtle. There is no especial praise to an author in saying 
that one sat up reading him until the milkman came. 
Contrariwise, such a writer provides an unhealthy stimu¬ 
lant, pandering to a vice akin to absinthe-craving. Now, 
one can take up and lay down Doyle as and when one 
feels disposed ; he ia always welcome, always cheery, 
entertaining, wholesome, sound. His work is in no way 
soporific, neither is it the black coffee of literature. . It is 
honest, home-brewed, without a headache in a hogshead. 


There is a deal of nonsense written and talked about 
that highest Art that conceals Art. That is not Doyle's 
way. He is too purposeful, too spontaneous, too simple 
—in a word, too big for that sort of thing. Take the 
man himself. Look at him. Ponder him. Burly, hearty, 
healthy, full-blooded, self-contained, and consuming his 
own smoke. Then remember his record. A country 
doctor, which means many good things, among others a 
practical philanthropist and the best friend of the poor. 
Then a journalist (mai« si pen, as they say in French 
farces); a war-surgeon, who is an everyday hero, and 
simply cannot get the V.C. because there are so many 
of him. A political pamphleteer who has done much, 
very much, in moulding public opinion, and in setting 
right Continental mis-statements of fact. An historian 
and dramatist, as witness Uncle Bemac and Irving's 
Waterloo Veteran. Lastly, a poet and cricketer. No mean 
poet, either, for his verse rings clear for patriotism 
of the right kind. Some one once said that “Yankee 
Doodle ” was the official scream of the American Eagle; in 
like manner one may say that “ Who carries the Gun? ’’ 
is the official roar of the British Lion. 

Nothing appeals to the British public like Brawn. The 
poetry of Muscle comes home to everyone who is worth his 
salt. If a plebiscite were possible it is likely that nine 
out of every ten men-readers who swear by their Doyle, 
do so because of the gorgeous fight in “ Rodney Stone.” 
(Why does not an enterprising publisher persuade Sir 
Arthur to edit the old-time columns of “ Bell's Life ” ?) 

Despite the tens of thousands of game-capable adults 
who weekly watch two teams of hirelings playing football, 
there are still, God be praised, as many thousands among 
us who prefer to do things for ourselves, who play, and 
fight, ana win or lose, according to the truest instincts of 
the blood and the rules of the game. It is to these that 
the sheer manliness in Doyle’s books cries with a loud 
trumpet call. 

Is he a great author ? Unhesitatingly, yes. Because a 
man who keeps up the fighting blood of a nation to the 
proper pitch, who writes cleanly and well—and not too 
much—who speaks as a Briton to Britons, must have a 
far higher and larger influence for good on the English- 
speaking race than a man who does none of these things. 

Wherefore he is great. 


* “ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “ The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘‘The Great Shadow, and Uncle Bemac,” “A Study in 
Scarlet,” and “ The Sign of Four.” By A. Conan Doyle. Author’s 
edition. (Smith, Elder.) 


A Literary Progenitress of Rudyard Kipling 


O ur. latter-day prophet-poets of Imperialism come 
upon us with a so imperative sounding of bugles 
that little chance is left for the hearing of echoes 
from earlier and more slender strains. Yet a 
whimsical critic might be tempted to try to catch one of 
those distant songs and place the image of the singer—the 
drooping and ringleted shade of a female of exquisite 
sensibility—beside the virile personality of the Laureate of 
the Empire. It is not likely that either of the two writers 
would acknowledge the kinship here suggested. Mr. 
Kipling would not impossibly resent it with big guns, 
while it staggers the imagination of man to conceive of 
Felicia Hemans composedly perusing “ Barrack Room 
Ballads ” and accepting the author as her own spiritual 
great-grandson. Yet the delicate lady who wrote much of 
flowers and bowers, festive scenes and soaring thoughts. 


did nevertheless sound—on her quivering harp-strings, as 
she herself might have said—the very note which has been 
caught up by the singer of the Seven Seas and the Five 
Nations, and on which he has insisted with all the emphasis 
of all his instruments, from the big drum to the banjo. 
In her song of “ England’s Dead ” Mrs. Hemans questions 
the plains of Egypt, the banks of the Ganges, and the 
ice-fields of the North for the “ sons of the Ocean Isle ” 
who slumber there, as Kipling flings his challenging 
demands to the Winds of the World, and to much the 
same effect:— 

Go, stranger, track the deep ; 

Free, free the white sail spread, 

Wave may not foam nor wild wind sweep. 
Where sleep not England’s dead. 

The measure is limited enough to contain so authentic an 
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emotion; see how Kipling flings it forth on the surge of 
his cadences:— 

We have fed our sea for a thousand years, and she calls us, 
still unfed. 

Though never a wave of all her waves but marks our English 
dead. 

We have given our best to the sea’s unrest, to the shark and 
the shearing gull; 

If blood be the price of Admiralty 
If blood be the price of Admiralty 
Lord God, we ha' paid it full! 

Not in a stray lyric alone can the fantastic yet persistent 
likeness be traced. Even in her rhythms Mrs. Hemans 
anticipated, though in a tentative fashion, some of 
Kipling’s resounding verses, as in her ringing Spanish 
songs, not so far removed in spirit and form from the 
lament of Diego Valdez. If that same whimsical critic 
should put aside the characteristic garlands and aerial 
draperies of the pre-Victorian era, he would find a 
singular revelation of an almost religious fervour of 
patriotism—quite the sentiment which is the special pro¬ 
vince (one had almost written patent; of the author of the 
Recessional—and a surprising martial passion. It is 
difficult to conceive of Kipling softening his tremendous 
tones to the pitch of any of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, 
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though there are individual cadences in which she “ strikes 
fire along the bannered line ” which he might not alto¬ 
gether disdain. But it is not impossible to imagine that 
the singer of— 

The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land, 
might in an unusually forceful mood have achieved the 
noble “ Hymn before Action,” the beat of which is identical 
with one of her war songs, and the close of which with its 
tenderly irrelevant invocation to Mary strikes, or would 
strike were the writer a woman, a curiously feminine 
note. 

The point is one that could be proved only by unlimited 
quotation, so it must be left to those few readers who have 
not dismissed Felicia Hemans to oblivion and who know 
that she sang of the waves and of the English Flag—as 
he sings to-day whose note is reverberated from all his 
Seven Seas. Mrs. Hemans had her limitations, possibly 
her compensations; she could not have written Kipling’s 
“Flag of England” or “Ford o’ Kabul River”; she 
would have swooned at the suggestion of writing the 
“ Absent-Minded Beggar.” Nevertheless, in that graceful 
lady may be found an unrecognised literary ancestress 
of our Imperialist prophet; and would ancestress or 
descendant be quicker to disclaim the kinship ? 

Ahdo. 


Ear Making 


O N Mr. Henry Wood’s merits as a conductor, or the 
specific excellences of that band of real artists 
whom he guides, it is none of my business here 
to speak. But at the close of another series of 
Promenade Concerts and without any pretence of expert 
musical knowledge, it is, perhaps, possible to discover in 
this particular instance an illustration of a great and 
glorious generalisation. Without vouching for the exact¬ 
ness of the data, I take it that in 1895 Mr. Wood— 
aetat 25—began to conduct at the Queen’s Hall. Gradually, 
I presume, he asserted his right to entire mastery of 
Mr. Newman’s famous orchestra. He had his little public 
from the first, no doubt, and from the familiar master¬ 
pieces he advanced until that adjective may now be 
applied to, let us say, the Fifth Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky or the Good Friday music from “Parsifal.” And 
now, after eight years, what do we find ? On Monday 
I contributed my quantum to the carbonic acid—already 
much exceeding the physiological allowance of 4 percent. 
— of the Queen’s Hall atmosphere. The place was packed. 
We encored the closing scene of “ Gotterdammerung ” to 
the echo, and listened in silence and reverence to the sublime 
“ Trauermarsch.” A decade ago such a scene would have 
been inconceivable. But then Mr. Wood had not started on 
his ear-making mission. Of course I do not say that this 
great educator can succeed with everybody. Last week, 
for instance, “ The Ride of the Valkyries ” was played 
twice. On the Monday we tried to encore it for nearly 
seven minutes—one man’s will against four thousand— 
and he won, confound him! On the Saturday it was 
received with what Mr. Gilbert calls “ modified rapture.” 
The rendering was superb in each case: but on Monday 
—the Wagner night—Mr. Wood was playing to ears 
which were susceptible of education up to Wagner: 
Saturday was a popular night—for pupils of scantier 
original endowment. Even a bom teacher cannot 
manufacture bright pupils. Owing to an unavoidable 
holiday I missed a few concerts, but the record, as far as 
I know, was established when a new symphony of an 
exceedingly unintelligible order was attentively listened to 
for fifty-five minutes by a standing crowd--for the word 
“ promenade ” is, to Mr. Wood’s credit be it said, an 
entire delusion. Mr. Wood is a genius, and therefore 


this case proves nothing, you may say. Well, take the 
case of Leeds, which inaugurated its municipal orchestra 
last Saturday. There, I grant, you have a people naturally 
musical and with the finest bass voices in Christendom, if 
not the solar system. The material is good, but only the 
constant cultivation of the art in that city, by festivals and 
choral societies and organ recitals, could account for what 
I have there seen : a labourer in corduroy breeches 
hitched up with garters at the knee, rapturously applauding 
de Pachmann for his playing of a quite esoteric study by 
Chopin. It was not that good man’s first concert, I 
swear. 

But whilst asserting that even, in that world apart 
which music is, education is not a myth, it would be idle 
to assert that everyone can be made to love the best 
music, even by Mr. Wood. Similarly, I have a friend who 
never went to a concert until last year, and began with 
Brahms and Wagner, but stepped into her heritage at 
once. Most of us have begun with “ Swanee Ribber,” or 
even that absurd allegory of animal and vegetable life, “ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee.” We look now with amaze¬ 
ment on the base degrees by which we did ascend, and 
that amazement represents the significance of education. 

Need I say that all this serves to illustrate the greatest 
of all generalisations—the truth of evolution ? Though we 
know that man became erect only a few hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, that his voice is but a “ secondary 
sexual character,” and that his larynx is but the homologue 
of the gill-arch of a fish, we have every one of us in his 
time repeated the silliest and most calumniatory of all 
sayings, that “ human nature is the same in all ages.” 
This passes for sage reflection with your typical 
historian or politician. It was expressly refuted by 
Herbert Spencer, in one of his happiest passages, more 
than thirty years ago, and its continued survival is only 
another illustration of the fact that you cannot kill a lie 
by exposing jt. The sense of hearing of a London 
audience can be elevated from Sousa to Wagner within a 
decade by the devotion and patience and genius of a single 
man. It is a little instance, but it is only one of thousands 
which prove that human history is something more than a 
succession of what poor Keats called “ hungry generations.” 
Thank Heaven that, as the ages pass—and radium has 
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just given us the promise of a far longer lease of life than 
that I discussed a few months ago—we shall learn for 
what it is worth while to hunger. There is a discontent 
that is divine. , C. W. Saleeby. 


Gorki’s a Doss House” 

M axim Gorki is Russia’s youngest and perhaps her 
most vigorous living writer. Like all Russian 
novelists with any pretensions to fame he is an 
undaunted champion of democracy. He has, 
moreover, discovered for the national literature a new type, 
in the individual known as the bossiak. The nearest 
English equivalent for this word is tramp or vagrant. 
Yet our term hardly expresses exactly what a bossiak means 
to a Russian, the bossiak class being a distinctly recent 
development, the direct outcome of modern Russia’s social 
and economic conditions. Gorki was born of bossiak 
parents and was a bossiak himself up to the age of 
twenty. The type, so closely connected both with his life and 
his literature, figures prominently in his latest production, 
a play entitled “The Doss House, or Scenes from the 
Scum of Life.” First played in Moscow, this work created 
such an immense sensation that the Government censor 
at once prohibited its public performance in Russia. 
A fairly good German translation was quickly prepared 
by Herr August Seholtz, containing wonderfully few 
Teutonisms to mar the peculiarly national colouring and 
significance of the original. In this form the piece is at 
present a brilliant success upon the Berlin stage. The 
scene remains unchanged throughout the four long acts— 
a squalid doss house, or Russian night shelter of the 
lowest description. Of what is understood by plot or 
dramatic movement there is next to none. Nevertheless a 
certain magnetic thread of interest holds the attention of 
the audience—and this a very critical one—riveted to the 
very end. The play consists, indeed, simply of a series of 
conversations and discussions, in the course of which some 
eighteen different characters are each made to reveal his 
or her personalities. There is a true note of genius in the 
subtlety and terseness with which this is effected. A 
former nobleman, a broken-down actor, a destitute shoe¬ 
maker, a peasant socialist, a costerwoman are a few 
amongst this heterogeneous collection of human waifs, 
with but one trait in common, and this that they 
are all outcasts, beyond the pale of any social law and 
convention. Decidedly they are none of them fools or 
merely flippant shilly-shallyers with life. Yet evidently 
the crucial point in each of their destinies has led to some 
tragic failure, which not one of them has succeeded in 
surmounting. There is something terribly bitter in their 
accent of ferocious despair. Only one of them rises above 
hopelessness. This is a philosophising old “pilgrim’’— 
Russia is especially the land of pilgrims, by the way—a 
kind of Tolstoi creation, who has outlived the heart- 
hunger period of life, but who at best has learned that it 
is an existence which each of us must endure sadly. 
There is no trace of footlight sentimentality about the 
“ Doss House.” Its whole atmosphere conveys a grim 
conviction of cruel realities. Gorki’s comment upon 
himself is here singularly applicable : “ I have come from 
below, from the nethermost ground of life, where is 
nought but sludge and murk. I am the truthful voice of 
life, the harsh cry of those who still abide down there, and 
who have let me come up to bear witness to their 
suffering.” 

If this be so, then small wonder that the Russian 
authorities were eager to suppress so eloquent an object 
lesson upon their own neglect to guide and help a people 
which is awakening more and more keenly to a 
consciousness of its intellectual and spiritual needs. 

A. E. Keeton. 


and Literature 


Dramatic Notes 

I amb and Hazlitt, to name but two of the old school 
of dramatic critics, lived in such different theatrical 
4 times to our own that they were expected to devote, 
and did devote, their pens more to the criticism 
of acting than of plays. To-dav it is far otherwise, Mr. 
William Archer and Mr. Walkley—to name but two- 
writing fully of the play and commenting slightly, except 
on especial occasions, upon the acting. Is this a case of 
needs must ? The actor should surely look to the public 
for the approbation of applause and to the critic for helpful 
commendation and advice. 


Looking round upon the acting of the present day, I see 
much cause for congratulation and hope. The younger 
actors and actresses are many of them earnest and careful 
performers, though too many of them are afflicted with 
inability or lack of will to make themselves heard. As 
the older actors know, the first thing a performer must 
achieve is to make his every word and syllable audible to 
every spectator, yet too often a visit to the theatre is 
spoiled of its enjoyment by the fact that many of the 
words spoken on the stage are not audible to those in the 
auditorium, the place for the hearers. With the exception 
of this one too common fault the younger actors of to-day 
promise to be worthy successors of those who have gone 
before and of those who still are with us. It would 
occupy too much space to give a list of those performers 
from whom good work, brilliant work, may be looked for, 
but the names of Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Margaret Halstan, 
Miss Lily Brayton, Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Nellie 
Bowman and Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson will suffice 
to show how much excellent talent there is now upon the 
“ boards,” full of promise for the future. 


The question of a subsidised theatre in London is still 
agitating the minds of many lovers of the drama. Surely 
the matter is one wholly of £ s. d. I do not for a moment 
mean that it should be considered whether such a theatre 
would or would not pay its way—the whole object of a 
subsidy is to make possible the staging of plays which 
might not prove financially successful, to remove, in fact, 
the risk of ruin run by the ordinary manager who pro¬ 
duces fine artistic work. But, given your theatre and 
your subsidy, where will you find actors and actresses 
willing to work for the salaries which a subsidised theatre 
with a varying programme could afford to pay? The 
work would be harder, the pay less, and there, to my 
mind, the matter ends. 


Possessing a class of clover young actors, one asks 
where are the clever plays ? Mr. Pinero has strayed down 
bye ways; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
and Mr. Haddon Chambers are not at present doing them¬ 
selves justice ; Mr. Barrie is telling us fairy tales, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is joking and Captain Marshall is marking 
time; Mr. Davies has given us “ Cousin Kate.” The 
British drama is at the parting of the ways; it may 
choose the easy road, hedged in from the real world bv 
convention and staginess, or it may take the higher path 
across the uplands, whence can be taken a broad view 
of the world of men and women. Which route will be 
followed ? 

To keep silent about Mr. Haddon Chambers’ “The 
Golden Silence ” would perhaps be the kindest course 
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to pursue, but then, on the other hand, admiration for 
the author of "The Tyranny of Tears” compels the 
friendly critic to speak out plainly. There is neither 
nature nor art in Mr. Chambers’ new piece; it is all 
stagecraft and staginees. Puppets come and go; the 
performers do their beet to put heart and life into the 
shadows that cross the stage, but to no purpose, for 
the author has not provided them with material to work 
on. Why did Mr. Chambers write this play? is the 
question that naturally occurs to me. The central 
situation has possibilities of which the author has not 
availed himself, but the details of the piece are of the 
old unworthy “ coincidental ” type, things being said 
and done upon the stage that are quite unreal and 
untrue to life. The few touches of comedy in the play 
only make one long for another pure comedy from the 
author’s pen. 


“ The Climbers,” by Mr. Clyde Fitch, is a brilliant piece 
of stage-craft, but it is not nature. But the play—half 
drama, half comedy—gives considerable opportunities to 
the actors, who for the most part avail themselves of 
them, notably Mr. Reeves-Smith, who acts with dignity 
and sincerity, Mrs. Mouillot and Miss Fannie Ward. The 
satire on New York life in certain circles is biting and 
but little exaggerated. 


Gerhart Hauptmann’s new drama “ Rose Bemd ” will 
be produced at the end of the month at the Deutsche 
Theater in Berlin. The scene, like that of so many of his 
dramas, is laid in Silesia, his native province—he was 
born at Obersalzbrunn in 1862—and the persons repre¬ 
sented belong to the class of peasant landholders. The 
heroine is roughly treated by fate and hurled from the 
straight and pleasant path that would have suited her 
nature. The play will be issued in book form by S. 
Fischen of Berlin. 


Beyond this there is nothing of great interest in the 
announcements of the Berlin managers for the coming 
theatrical season. Max llemhardt, the young director of 
the Kleine Theater and of the Neue Theater, alone among 
his colleagues ventures on a definite programme. His 
announcements include plays by Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Auzengruber, Heijermans, Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, Gorki 
and Bernard Shaw. He has already produced with very 
great success Gorki’s “Nachasyl” (Doss-house), Maeter¬ 
linck’s “ Pelleas and Melisande,” and Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Salome ” and “ A Woman of No Importance.” Remhardt 
sets up for himself a very high ideal; he aims at a literary 
theatre in perfection. With Wagner he believes that there 
should be found on the stage a union of all the arts— 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry and even dancing. 


A new play by Max Halbet, entitled “ Der Strom,” is 
announced for speedy production. His “ Jugend ” is 
perhaps one of the beet love-dramas composed within the 
last ten years, and it would be well if he left aside social 
problems and returned to his earlier manner and dealt 
with the elemental and unchanging human passions. 


Me. George Edwardes has broken new ground with the 
"Duchess of Dantzic,” now occupying attention at the 
Lyric Theatre, for this is no musical comedy or even 
opera comique, but nothing less than a “ Romantic Light 
Opera,” with a well-developed plot and a positively 
intelligible connection between its successive incidents. 
Whether "Madame Sans Gfine” was quite the most 


appropriate basis for a work of this order is possibly open 
to question, but even so, Mr. Henry Hamilton has made 
a tolerably effective book from Sardou’s well-known play, 
while Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music, if not exactly great, is 
at any rate bright. Miss Evie Greene has a part 
which fits her like a glove in that of the impulsive, 
talkative heroine with her warm heart and shockingly bad 
manners (though she does look about twenty years too 
young for the character), while such well-known artists 
as Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, Mr. 
Lawrence Rea and Mr. Holbrook Blinn are, of course, 
all that could be wished in other parts. Mr. Blinn’s 
Bonaparte in particular is quite remarkably effective on 
the accepted lines of stage Napoleons, while Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
handsome presence and excellent singing also call for 
admiration. In short, the work is in many ways a 
distinct advance in point of type on the productions 
with which Mr. George Edwardes has been previously 
associated. Who knows that it may not pave the way to 
even higher things in the future ! Why should not Mr. 
Edwardes in the end solve for us the problem of English 
opera ? It would be a fitting crown to a notable career. 


Miss Olga Nethersole has secured the rights of a new 
comedy in four acts by Mrs. Craigie. It will be produced 
very shortly. Miss Nethersole has not been seen in a role 
of pure comedy, and her great emotional power ought to 
give her performance the quality which we have seen in 
French actresses only. In England when an actress has 
emotional force, she seems never permitted to smile or 
show any sense of humour. This is why comedy acting 
has tended to become with us such a trivial skirmish. 
R4jane is absurd as though her life were at stake: an 
English player is absurd as though she were, by profession 
and by the hour, ridiculous. No illusion is possible that 
way, comedy becoming farce or burlesque. 


The “musical comedy” with which the New Gaiety 
Theatre (called by the facetious the Newgatey, from its 
massive appearance) is to open (it is hoped) to-night, is 
one of the class of pieces to which Gaiety audiences are 
used. The plot is somewhat stronger than usual with 
such productions. A rare orchid becomes of international 
importance through being made the subject of a wager 
between a Cabinet Minister of Great Britain and a 
Minister of another, and at present very friendly, State. 
Mixed up with the fateful orchid are two young eloping 
couples, whose marriage certificates are wrongly copied, 
with imaginable results, some foreign diplomatic agents 
of the unavowed order, an unscrupulous orchid-hunter, a 
humble gardener and his fianeSe by advertisement. When 
we add that the first act presents a horticultural college 
for ladies, and the second act three phases of the carnival 
at Nice, ending up with a bal blanc and general happiness, 
the world will know what to expect. The “ book ” is by 
Mr. J. T. Tanner, the “ lyrics ” by Messrs. Adrian Ross 
and Percy Greenbank, and the music is shared between 
Messrs. Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, Mr. Paul Rubens 
intervening with several numbers, both words and music. 


The new issue of “ Samhain ” contains “ The Poorhouse,” 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde, translated by Lady Gregory, and 
“Riders to the Sea,” by Mr. J. M. Synge. I quote Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’s comment: “ The two plays in this year’s 
‘ Samhain ’ represent the two sides of the movement very 
well, and are both written out of a deep knowledge of the 
life of the people. It should be unnecessary to praise 
Dr. Hyde’s comedy, that comes up out of the foundation 
of human life; but Air. Synge is a new writer and a 
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creation of our movement. He has gone every summer 
for some years past to the Arran Islands, and lived there 
in the houses of the fishers, speaking their language and 
living their lives, and his play seems to me the finest 
piece of tragic work done in Ireland of late years. One 
finds in it, from first to last, the presence of the sea, and 
a sorrow that has majesty as in the work of some ancient 
poet.” The statement on a later page that “ the plays of 
Shakespeare had to he performed on the south side of 
the Thames, because the Corporation of London considered 
them immoral,” is strangely inaccurate. 


Me. J. H. Leigh’s production of “ The Tempest ” at the 
Court Theatre is fixed for October 26. The play has 
been arranged in three acts. 

A dramatization of Mr. Frank Noma’s novel “ The Pit ” 
will be produced this season in Chicago. 


Mb. Edward Terky, whom we see too infrequently in 
London, appears to have made a success in Mr. L. N. 
Parker’s adaptation of M. Georges Mitchell’s “ La Maison.” 


Mbs. Humphry Ward and Mr. L. N. Parker are the 
authors of “Agatha,” which is being produced in New 
York. 


The first part of Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s “ The British 
Isles” is full of promise. The commencement of the 
description of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Wessex ” is good 
reading. The coloured plate of the Thames from 
Richmond Hill, from a painting by C. E. Johnson, R.I., 
is a little “ cabbagey ” in its greens, but the photographs 
with which the text is liberally illustrated are quite 
admirable. All lovers of “ our own country ” will welcome 
this excellent publication. 


The “ Pall Mall Magazine ” for November contains much 
interesting matter, notably a Real Conversation by Mr. 
William Archer with Mr. Sydney Lee, articles on Edmund 
Rostand by Felicien Pascal, on Whistler by Wilfrid 
Meynell, and on Literary Geography “ The' Lakes ” by 
William Sharp. I do not remember having seen a more 
excellently illustrated magazine; printing and pictures are 
alike admirable. 

Messrs. Dickinsons, of New Bond Street, are preparing 
for early publication an important work upon Miniature 
Painters. It will be in two large volumes, the first dealing 
with British, and the second with Foreign Miniature Painters 
and their works. The author is Mr. J. J. Foster, whose 
previous book on “ British Miniature Painters ” was 
published in 1898. The illustrations will be ah important 
and attractive feature, and in the dearer editions several 
will be coloured by hand. 

At a recent dinner of the Hull Literary |Club, Mr 
Richard Whiteing, the principal guest, said the novel 
performed a service to society analogous to that of light 
cavalry. It went forward, saw everything, did not probe 
all, but showed how a. thing was affecting the hearts 
and minds of simple men and women, and what they 
were thinking about. Once that was put before the 
people, they were on the way to reform. He doubted very 
much whether the technique in fiction was ever so good as 
it was to-day. Mr. Whiteing has associations with the 
district, having been brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Beverley. 
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Musical Notes 

s “ The Apostles ” a really great work ? Is it greater 
than “ The Dream of Gerontius ” ? Will it live ? 
These and like questions will be discussed for some 
considerable time wherever musicians are gathered 
together—though be would probably be rather ill-advised 
who attempted offhand a final answer to any one of them. 
One and all at least are agreed as to the monumental 
character of the work on its purely technical side. The 
most intricate pages of “Gerontius” are child’s play 
compared with some of those which figure in “ The 
Apostles," while in his disregard of academic canons 
Dr. Elgar has likewise in his new work gone far beyond 
anything by which he shocked the purists in the case of 
the older work. Such things as that passage of consecutive 
fifths and fourths in the second part of tbe work, or the 
astonishing “ Silver pieces ” motive, happily enough 
described as “ a study in false notes,” are truly calculated 
to excite the anguish of the pedants, and even the least 
pedantic may well be forgiven if they are inclined to 
question whether better results could not possibly have 
been attained by less extraordinary means. 


But after all no great work ever stood or fell on the 
strength of mere details of this order, and “ The Apostles," 
like every other such work, must be judged from a less 
restricted standpoint. None the less it is, perhaps, the least 
satisfactory feature of “ The Apostles ’’that its music deals 
so largely in these novel and extraordinary characteristics. 
We all remember Beethoven’s famous saying, “ Go to 
Handel and learn from him with what simple means great 
effects may be secured.” Dr. Elgar is of another way of 
thinking. His theme in “ The Apostles ” is often enough 
of the simplest and most elemental order—meet subject, one 
might have thought, to be handled in the severest manner 
ana with the least sophisticated means. Wherefore one 
finds one’s self questioning too frequently the aptness of 
these tortured harmonies and far-fetched modulations, 
these odd melodic twists and turns and bizarre orchestral 
devices, wherewith Dr. Elgar’s score is so thickly Eovvn. 
The thing is astonishing enough; but ought that to be 
the predominant sentiment excited during the hearing of 
such a work ? Is there not something lacking in these 
pages of that calm breadth, serenity, and strength which 
one might fitly look to find. But Dr. Elgar has addressed 
himself to his task in a manner all his own, and at least 
is to be congratulated on the production of a work display¬ 
ing such immense mastery of all the resources of his art, 
even if one cannot regard it as all that some of its admirers 
find it. 


In this connection, by the way, it has been rather 
amusing to read some of the criticisms called forth side 
by side with those elicited by the performance of “ Elijah ” 
earlier in the week. Mendelssohn we know is voted passe 
and out-moded nowadays. But all the same, I fail to see 
the warrant for the vein of detraction indulged in by some 
of his latter-day critics. More than any other, indeed, the 
case of Mendelssohn is one to give pause to those disposed 
to utter hasty and ill-considered judgments. Idolised in 
his day not only by the multitude, but by the most 
cultivated critics of his time, an attitude of disparagement 
has succeeded which in its way goes even farther beyond 
the requirements of the case. If no longer to be reckoned 
with the very greatest, Mendelssohn was certainly a con¬ 
summate master of his art, whose memory is worthy of all 
honour, and the musician is certainly to be pitied who 
cannot find pleasure in the finest examples of his work. 
Even in these days indeed ! How many composers of this 
same Mendelssohn-ecorning age, one wonders, can claim 
a tenth part of his genius ? How many of those works 
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which are hailed as masterpieces in this year of grace will 
outlive “ Elijah ” and “ St. Paul," the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” overture, the pianoforte trios, the violin concerto, 
and the rest ? 


■ At his best Mendelssohn produced music of the noblest 
quality, while in the slightest of his works one can always 
admire the grace and refinement, the perfection of form 
and finish by which they are invariably characterised. 
Mendelssohn died in 1847-^or more than fifty.years ago.. 
It is interesting to speculate how in 1953, say, such an 
utterance as the following, which I take from one of the 
notices of “The Apostles,” will be regarded: “For 
what have we here ? A masterpiece, an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the art of the world; a score of pure gold 
throughout—a work so great, so remote from the common 
things of the earth, that to follow the composer into the 
distant fastnesses of his mind is, at all events, on a first 
hearing, something of a heroic virtue.” Surely the force 
of rhapsody could no further go ? Such language would 
be extravagant almost if applied to the “Matthew” 
Passion or the B Minor Mass. One could hardly imagine 
the most fanatical Mendelssohnian of the fifties employing 
more inflated diction. Dr. Elgar might well pray to be 
saved from his friends if they wrote of him often in such 
a strain as this. 

In connection with “ The Apostles,” by the way, a word 
of hearty praise is due to Mr. A. J. Jaeger in respect of 
the exceedingly able analysis which he has provided of 
Dr. Elgar’s intricate score. Mr. Jaeger’s enthusiasm may 
seem a trifle excessive now and again, more especially in 
the case of an analysis designed for use in the concert 
room, but the quite uncommon excellence of his work on 
its own lines is undeniable. It was no light undertaking 
to make plain the ways of such a creation as “ The 
Apostles,” but Mr. Jaeger has accomplished his difficult 
task with conspicuous success, and whoever would be at 
the pains to get at the meaning of Dr. Elgar’s music and 
to appreciate the technical methods which he employs will 
assuredly do well to possess himself to this end of Mr. 
Jaeger’s masterly guide. By the irony of fate, it may be 
added, Mr. Jaeger, who was naturally looking forward 
with the keenest possible interest to hearing the first 
performance of the work (with which he is perhaps rather 
better acquainted now than Dr. Elgar himself), was laid 
low by lumbago just two hours before the concert and 
compelled to take to his bed instead of going to the Town 
Hall. Mr. Jaeger, who is a valued member of the staff of 
Messrs. Novello and Co., was responsible also, it may be 
remembered, for an admirable analysis of “ The Dream of 
Gerontius.” 

The “ Musical Courier ” has a delightful story of Possart, 
the famous operatic intendant of Munich. The other day, 
we are told, he was called on by a fair singer to whom he 
had failed to keep his promise of an appearance during 
the recent performances of the “ Ring.” On artistic 
grounds it had been deemed wiser to entrust the part to 
a better singer, who had taken it to the satisfaction of all 
concerned save the lady in question. Wherefore her visit, 
with intent to “ have it out,” to the manager. Possart, 
however, proved equal to the occasion. When the question 
“Why did Miss Blank get the role promised to me?” 
was furiously hurled at him, he looked at the inquirer 
meek as a lamb, and in soft, mournful tones responded: 
“ It was the last wish of poor deceased Ztunpe.” 


The same journal states, by the way, that a : likely 
successor of the late Herr Zumpe in Munich is Leo Blech, 
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at present at Prague- Some time ago it appears there was 
talk of his going to Berlin, but the director of the Royal 
Opera there would have none, of him because of his 
unfortunate name, which in German means “ tin plate,” 
and has the secondary meaning of nonsense or foolishness, 
and furthermore because of bis Jewish descent. Which 
latter reason operated also, it is added, against Alfred Hertz. 
Angelo Neumann, of Prague, however, had none of these 
prejudices, and promptly engaged him, with the result 
that he has steadily grown in favour in the Bohemian 
capital. The appointment at Munich is one of the most 
coveted in Germany. It is not so long ago that Richard 
Strauss was one of the conductors there, where the 
performances are second only to those of Beyrouth, if 
indeed they do not surpass them, in their completeness 
and perfection. 

Miss Isadora Duncan, who is to appear as Venus at 
Bayreuth next year, has been known hitherto not as a 
vocalist but as a dancer—if this term can properly be used 
to connote the exquisitely refined and original art of which 
she is a mistress. It is some little time now since she has 
been seen in London, but no one who was present at them 
will have forgotten the beautiful performances which she 
gave a few years ago at the New Gallery. They were, 
indeed, singularly attractive. They began at the aristo¬ 
cratic hour of ten o’clock, the lowest charge for admission 
was the lordly guinea, the audiences were limited and 
select. In every way one was made to feel that this was 
no ordinary vulgar entertainment. To introduce Miss 
Duncan you had some personage of distinction—on one 
occasion it was Sir William Richmond, on another Sir 
Hubert Parry; another time Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and his 
party, in old world costumes, provided the music of the 
evening; and generally the whole entertainment was one 
of a most artistic and original order. It is hardly needful 
to add that Mss Duncan’s dancing has nothing in common 
with the exercise which passes by that name on the stage 
and in the music hall. Rather is it Hie art of idealised pose 
and gesture and movement. Mss Duncan tries to reproduce 
the art of the dance as it was practised by the Greeks. 
She goes to the ancient sculptures and like sources for her 
models, and no one can gainsay the beauty of the results 
which she attains. When Sir William Richmond was 
present she delighted her spectators, I remember, by her 
reproductions of Botticelli. On another occasion she 
illustrated and interpreted, so to speak, various pieces of 
music with equally delightful results. And it is this side 
of her art no doubt which has attracted Madame Wagner’s 
notice. On its plastic side, at least, her presentation of 
the part of the goddess should leave nothing wanting. 
But now will she sing the music ? 


Another season of the Promenade Concerts has run its 
course, and once again hearty congratulations are due to 
all concerned. What the financial results have been has 
not been disclosed, but judging by appearances the 
attendances in general have certainly been not less than 
those of former years, while the standard maintained from 
the artistic point of view has been high as ever. Particular 
enterprise has been displayed this time in the production 
of new works—some, it must be confessed, having little 
more than their novelty to commend them; and the 
greatest possible credit is due to the management for the 
pains which have been expended here on what is at best 
a singularly thankless form of musical enterprise. It is 
only a matter for regret that such enjoyable concerts 
cannot be continued even longer. There is, indeed, 
something rather paradoxical in the fact that these wholly 
delightful concerts, than which none more attractive are 
ever given in London, should perforce come to an end 
with the beginning of the season proper. Meanwhile, as 
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to their value from the educational standpoint, there can 
be no possible question. Under Mr. Wood’s fostering 
care the British public has been brought not merely to 
tolerate, but to understand and appreciate and receive 
with wild enthusiasm even, music which before the experi¬ 
ment had been tried would have been held quite hopelessly 
beyond their comprehension. The British not a musical 
race indeed ! It may be so. But at least it is the literal 
truth that no such popular concerts as those of the Queen’s 
Hall Promenades are to be found in any other country in 
Europe—concerts, that is, at which the programmes are 
so good, the performances are so excellent, and the prices 
of admission (less than sixpence a concert if a season ticket 
be taken) are so moderate. 

Joseph Hofmann, who has been playing in London 
again, is one of those child prodigies who have to a large 
extent redeemed the promise of their youth. None the 
less young Hofmann—for he is still that—will probably go 
a good deal further yet before his talent is finally matured. 
At present his playing lacks just that touch of abandonment 
and warmth which, paradoxically enough, is more often 
associated in matters artistic with age than juvenility. 
While he sets up Rubinstein for his idol, and claims, 
indeed, to have inherited the mantle of that great master, 
it is oddly enough precisely in those characteristics by 
which Rubinstein’s art was pre-eminently distinguished 
that his disciple’s performances are conspicuously lacking. 
Rubinstein’s playing above all else was broad, strong, 
passionate, and impulsive. He appealed to the hearts 
rather than to the heads of his hearers, and displayed in 
the process a truly Olympian scorn for such lesser virtues 
as literal accuracy, finish, polish, academic correctitude, 
and the rest. “ I struck wrong notes enough to make a 
concerto” was the humourous remark ascribed to him 
after one of his most memorable performances. But at 
least he never failed to move his auditors as few other 
pianists either before or since his day have. Hofmann 
strikes no wrong notes nor does he ever transgress the 
accepted canons of his art in any other way. But he does 
not always, for all the perfection of his technique and the 
intelligence of his readings, touch and stir his listeners. 
On the contrary he leaves them too often cold and critical. 
The thing may disappear eventually. In time he will 
succeed, one cannot doubt, in throwing oil that excess of 
reticence and reserve by which his playing is at present 
characterised. But till that time arrives he cannot be 
regarded as having wholly achieved his end. 


The announcement that Mrs. Elodie-Dolmetsch has 
found it necessary, on account of unhappy private cir¬ 
cumstances of no concern to the general public, to sever 
her connection with the concerts given by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch will be the cau°e of general regret among 
amateurs who have enjoyed for so iong these delightful, 
indeed unique, performances of the old music on the 
old instruments. However, the concerts of a similar 
character which Mrs. Dolmetsch is now giving on her 
own account should prove not less attractive. The 
second and third of these will take place at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on October 20 and November 12, when 
works for violin and harpsichord by Handel and Bach are 
promised among other things. Mrs. Dolmetsch plays the 
virginals, the clavichord, and the harpsichord with great 
delicacy and charm, and sings also songs of the older 
schools with much sweetness. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is making arrangements for the 
inclusion of new volumes in the Mermaid Dramatist, 
among others Dryden and Shadwell, both edited by 
Professor Saintsbury. 


Art Notes 

T he Continental Gallery Exhibition at Grafton 
Galleries shows one hundred and ninety paint¬ 
ings which were considered fit to adorn the 
Paris Salons of 1903. With a very, very few 
exceptions they are sufficiently bad to have been “ skied ” 
even in the Royal Academy. Two of these exceptions 
deserve notice. One, “ La Fouille au Ddpot ” (Searched 
at the Station), the work of Edouard Zier, pupil of his 
father, and of Gerome, and a medallist of 1900, is un¬ 
pleasant—unpleasant from the very perfection of its 
workmanship, as well as from its subject. The other, an 
“ Etude de femme,” is remarkable, for one thing, as being 
the first London recognition of Oswald Birley, a British 
subject who has been seriously considered in France, 
Germany, and America, but whose own countrymen could 
not find him a place in their Royal Academy. I knew of 
Mr. Birley when he was working in Paris under Baschet, 
and although he was then not long past his twenty-first 
birthday, he had exhibited in Dresden and Munich. In 
1901 he sent two pictures to the Salon, a “ Portrait d’un 
jeune homme,” and a “ Femme en Noir,” which was 
afterwards, I believe, shown in Liverpool, Nottingham, 
and Edinburgh. At that time people often asked why 
Mr. Birley’s work was not seen in the Royal Academy, but 
the artist, either through modesty, or from a knowledge 
of the difficulties of “breaking in ” in his own country, 
thought it better to wait. The Salon of 1902 saw him 
again exhibiting, and this year he obtained a “ Mention 
Honorable ” for his full length “ Study of the Nude.” The 
figure shows a girl, seen from the back, plaiting her hair; 
on the left a long “ Empire ” looking glass; in the corner 
a chair holding a pale pink petticoat; the background a 
dark red curtain. The girl stands on a fur mat. This 
work was at once sold to an American gentleman living at 
Oxford. 


Another of Mr. Birley’s exhibits in the same Salon, a 
portrait of Dr. Gowring-Middleton, M.D., of Liverpool, 
has, I am informed, been purchased by the model 
himself; while the third, and least important, of the 
artist’s Salon pictures for 1903 has found its way to the 
extreme-riglit-hand comer of the second room at Grafton 
Galleries, where it remains, the only thoroughly good 
painting on the two walls nearest it. The little picture 
shows taste, even the frame being a lesson in tone. 
Whistlerian in colour scheme, the background a model of 
discretion, one realises only in the face what Mr. Birley 
can do with colour when he wishes to be brilliant. The 
drawing is easy and facile, the head well set on the 
shoulders, and the black hat and black chiffon in perfect 
sympathy with the general restrained harmony of colour. 
One might wonder whether the bust of the model was not 
a little fuller than the artist shows, and whether her low- 
necked blouse did really lit just as the picture has it, 
but then one did not see the model, and therefore can 
only admit that however her blouse fitted, the painter 
realised and demonstrated on his canvas that there was a 
live woman inside the blouse. 


The picture first mentioned, Zier's “ Searched at the 
Station,” is a sad example of wasted talent. In colour, 
composition, drawing and general quality, the work is 
splendid, but to the British mind there is no excuse for 
the realistic portrayal of a French woman of the worst 
class being searched at a police station, her painted face 
a model of cynicism, her clothes expressive of her calling, 
her surroundings prophetic of her end. It was a relief 
to turn back to Mr. Birley’s picture, where the idea of art 
for art’s sake seems just as likely to be realised, ana 
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without the feeling that great talent was to be relegated 
to places where children are not taken for educational 
purposes. 


Mr. Birley is understood to have been induced by his 
friends to submit a picture for this year’s Royal Academy. 
The work was at first accepted, but was later returned 
because of “ lack of room.” 


The current number of “ Scottish Art and Letters ” 
contains, among other good things, a sincere, if somewhat 
enthusiastic, appreciation of the work of David Gould, 
written by Percy Bate. The reproductions from Mr. 
Gould’s pictures and glass are representative and well 
printed, the photogravure of ‘‘Phoebe” being particularly 
fine. This painting shows to advantage the artist’s rare 
combination of idealism and truth, and, not being a 
portrait, is used by Mr. Bate to demonstrate why the 
artist, sacrificing his understanding of character and his 
power of producing searching likeness on canvas, prefers 
using his model in a purely decorative way, thereby 
enabling himself to express in his pictures more of 
himself, his sense of beauty, his love of colour and life. 
All this is very fine, and has resulted in giving to the 
world some delightful work, but it also results in our 
losing some portraits of an especially charming character, 
since" unflinching”faithfulness and sureness and facility 
may with the greatest advantage be used in conjunction 
with love of colour and ideality in composition. The 
other photogravures in this number of “Scottish Art and 
Letters ” make the quarterly well worth having. 


In an article by Dr. A. G. Mayer, headed “ Educational 
Efficiency of our Museums,” the October “ North American 
Review ” gives space to a plea for improvement in the 
museums of the United States, making comparisons with 
similar institutions in Great Britain, greatly to the 
advantage, as to contents, of the latter. London alone, 
says Dr. Mayer, spends annually three times as much 
money on its museums as is similarly spent in the whole 
of the United States. “ Out of 157 English public 
museums,” he continues, “ seventy-six, or nearly one-half, 
contain collections of fine arts, while only one-fourth of 
the museums of the United States pay any attention 
whatever to art.” 

The ideal public museum is described as that in which 
the visitor who enters seeking mere amusement finds 
delight in learning. To bring about this most desirable end, 
the great necessity is to please the eye as well as the mind, 
and the folly is emphasized of leaving lectures and general 
information to the spasmodic efforts of ignorant floor 
attendants whose rate of pay or dependence upon tips is 
sufficient proof of their general unfitness. This and bad 
light militate against the museums to an extent hard to 
exaggerate. Make any public building pleasant to be in, 
quite apart from its especial contents, and people will be 
attracted to it. But the most precious objects of art, 
hidden away in dark, gloomy and unpleasing surroundings, 
will only attract the enthusiast. No better example of 
this truth could be found than in our own National 
^Portrait Gallery. The pictures are there, and a catalogue 
is provided which is in itself the best sixpenny publication 
to be found in London. Yet what manner of man is 
likely to be attracted there because he remembers it as 
an attractive resort ? 


What manner of man, ennuied by the utter loneliness 
of a London Sunday afternoon, is inclined to stray into 
the portrait gallery for mere joy of being in pleasant 
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rooms ? Only that man or that woman who seeks special 
knowledge, and is willing to suffer discomfort in the quest. 
Paintings are there, which, well placed, well lighted and 
comprehensively labelled, might wake many a dormant 
ambition, might stimulate many a careless observer to a 
study of history, and must of a certainty tend always 
toward refinement of thought. A portrait gallery is 
especially calculated to arouse personal interest, so that its 
influence should be not only to acquaint the visitor with 
the art of good painters and with the features of great 
personages, but, where due care has been taken to label 
the pictures in such a manner as to give the greatest 
amount of information in the fewest possible words, the 
educational factor is vastly strengthened, since even a 
minimum of knowledge on an historical subject broadens 
the interest, and leaves a mind active for more, or, at 
least, prepared to welcome with a feeling of some 
familiarity the next piece of information met with on the 
same or kindred subjects. 


It is in this that the National Portrait Gallery fails; 
it is not, and in its present condition never can be, any 
great educational force. The light is too bad to do 
anything like justice to a considerable proportion of its 
most important pictures, and it is in some other respects 
a most dismal and uninviting series of rooms. The 
constant cry that English people have no feeling for art 
and will not be educated in art, would seem to be true 
of some at least of the leaders, the teachers indeed, who 
have in very many instances so arranged their lessons as to 
make demonstration a bore even to the plodding seeker 
after knowledge, while to the careless one who may be led, 
but never driven, into better things, the idea is shunned 
as the child of the city shuns the bees and the briars 
which seem to him the main features of his first day in 
the fields. 


There are delightful galleries in London, public and 
private; why cannot the National Portrait Gallery be 
made so ? If we are bo far in advance of the Americans 
in establishments which make a feature of the fine arts, 
and if we are able to hold that lead, both in quality and 
in quantity, as the American writer agrees that we do, why 
can we not go a step farther and demand that the most 
serious possible attention be paid to the first great need of 
the educational institution—attractive setting ? Perhaps, 
indirectly, the new “ National Art Collections Fund ” may 
prove a blessing here. 


Reference to “ ignorant floor attendants ” and their 
unfitness reminds me of the old woman who for many 
years had the privilege of showing parties of visitors 
through the picture galleries of a certain English country 
house. Parrot-like in her knowledge of the rooms and 
their contents, she had fallen into certain errors which had 
become so fixed in her mind that no amount of correction 
from the owner of the house or his family served to alter 
her discourse. On one occasion, while a house party was 
being entertained, the subject came up for discussion, and 
it was decided to play a joke on the old woman. A 
beardless son of the house, just home from school, was 
carefully dressed as a woman ; a heavy veil was tied over 
the hat, and as a party of tourists entered the gates, he 
quietly joined them, guide-book in hand. The guide met 
them and began her usual set speech. Arriving in front 
of one rather celebrated picture, she described it as she 
had done for years, making several errors of detail and 
giving a wrong date. The disguised young man opened 
his guide-book, and with a preliminary cough, interrupted 
her:— 

“ I beg pardon, but I understand so-and-so,” giving 
correct details. 
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The entire party at once became interested, but the old 
guide, fixing upon the supposed young woman a glance 
of withering scorn, indignantly replied:— 

“ Them lines, my lord, is correct as I’ve said ’em, my 
lord, as you very well know, my lord.” 

His lordship sought safety in flight, and while he never 
learnt just how his disguise was detected, the old woman 
continued for some years to misinform the public. 


A booklet on'“ Cup Marks as an Archaic Form of 
Inscription,” by Mr. J. H. Rivett-Camac, C.I.E., F.S.A., 
opens up a most fascinating vista of research for the 
archaeologist. The writer brings forward an interesting 
argument to prove that certain “ cup marks ” or circular 
markings, arranged in various orders and cut in stone, 
which have been found in America, France, Algeria, 
Circassia, Switzerland, Palestine, India, Spain, and the 
British Islands, are not mere ornamentation, or early art 
expressions, but symbols, ideographs, letters — a very 
elementary system of record and communication. Their 
resemblance to the Morse telegraphic code is made to 
appear close, and the author has found in his researches 
assistance from the United States Government, and from 
private bodies, as well as from such an authority as 
Professor Douglas as long ago as 1883. 


A most interesting collection of original engravings, 
plain and coloured, and of water colour drawings, relating 
to the London of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries is to be seen at Messrs. Maggs, 109, 
Strand. Many of the places depicted have been effaced or 
improved out of all recognition, so that the prints now 
have a double interest. The collection also contains a 
unique series of bills, letters, advertisements, programmes, 
&c., of the last century. 


Now that there seems to be a renewed interest in old 
caricature, printsellers are bringing out collections long 
held more or less in abeyance. Messrs. Myers and Rogers, 
59, High Holbom, are displaying some interesting political 
skits of this kind, showing a once popular conception of 
Mr. Fox as the collector of a tax on bread. 


The same collection contains two 'plates engraved by 
Charles Turner and printed in colour, representing respec¬ 
tively Mrs. Siddons and three children, and Mrs. Jordan. 
The prints are certainly rare, and are believed not to be 
duplicated in the British Museum. 


The “ Printseller and Collector”’ for October, being 
number 10 of the publication, contains some interesting 
matter on engraving, and gives as a frontispiece a repro¬ 
duction in colours from a delightful mezzotint belonging 
to Mr. Frank T. Sabin. Unfortunately the names of both 
artist and model are unknown. The composition, although 
conventional, is pleasing, showing a pensive young woman 
seated on a sofa near an open window, the left elbow 
resting, on the sofa back, with a long loose lock of hair 

E 'ng over the shoulder and through the half closed 
. The printing is good. 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” of Tuesday last states in its 
art notes that out of 100 pictures bought for the Tate 
Gallery from the funds of the “Chantrey bequest," 56 
were by present or past members of the Royal Academy ; 
and further, that of the £60,064 thus spent, £46,314 went 
to purchase from Royal Academicians. The paintings 
were selected by the president and council of the Royal 
Academy. The writer in the “Pall Mall” asks how it 
happens that in 1885 and 1889, Whistler, Hohnan Hunt, 
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Maddox-Browne and Sir E. Burne-Jones, who were all 
working at their best, produced among them nothing of' 
“ the highest merit.” 


With the death of Mr. John Calcott Horsley, aged 86 , 
which occurred on Sunday, 18th October last, there 
passed one of the traditions of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Horsley gave up exhibiting many years ago, but long 
remained an earnest and much respected member of the 
Academy, of which he was treasurer during Lord Leignton’s 
presidency. During the last twenty years of his active life 
he was practically in control of the winter exhibitions of 
old masters, and in this connexion visited a large number 
of the private collections of the country, unearthing hidden 
treasures, and accumulating an unrivalled knowledge of 
British art treasures. A great painter he was not, but 
his judgment was sufficiently sound to make his work 
uniformly good. As an artist he was best in homely 
scenes, and although he painted the fresco of “ The Spirit 
of Religion ” for the House of Lords in 1845, he realised 
that such subjects were not his. He was much influenced 
by the old Dutch painters, whom he resembled in technique. 
Elis productions hetjveen the years 1850-60 are occasionally 
seen, and are of his best period. Some idea of Mr. 
Horsley’s type may be gathered from the fact that he was 
among the advocates of the “anti-nude” in art, an 
agitation undertaken in the early’90’s. 


The late artist came of a good stock, being a son of 
William Horsley, the composer; a grandson of that eminent 
musician, Dr. Calcott, and a grand-nephew of Sir 
Augustus Hall-Oalcott, R.A., whose landscapes rank high. 
Of descendants, Mr. Horsley leaves three sons, Sir Victor 
Horsley, the surgeon, Mr. Walter Horsley, the painter, and 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, the architect, the two latter being well- 
known at various exhibitions. Mr. Horsley was a popular 
member of the Athenaeum Club. 


Private views for to-day has been announced as follows: 
Royal Society of British Artists’ Exhibition, Suffolk Street, 
Pall MaD ; Collection of Etchings by the late James 
M‘Neill Whistler, Messrs. Obach and Co.’s Galleries; 
Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours’ 
Annual Exhibition, Glasgow; Autumn Exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery; Mr. Frank Dean’s Pictures of England 
and Egypt, Woodbury Gallery; Pictures by Mr. Fred 
Stratton, Bruton Gallery; Water Colours of Florence, 
Rome, Capri, Ravello, and Sicily, by A. Pisa, Fine Art 
Society’s Galleiy. “ The Linked Ring ” will be at home 
at their photographic salon, at the Dudley Gallery, on 
Tuesday, October 27. 


In the too few pages of introduction to Thackeray’s 
“The Four Georges ” in Messrs. Blackie’s admirable Red 
Letter Library, Mr. George Meredith has contrived to say 
more than almost any other critic of the same writer. Is 
it too much to hope that Mr. Meredith will give the world 
a longer study ? 


The November number of “ The Independent Review ” 
will contain, among other contributions, articles by Mr. John 
Bums on “ Labour and Free Trade,” by Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell on “ Morley’s Life of Gladstone,” and M. Edouard 
Bernstein on “ Labour and Protection in Germany.” 


Canada is to the fore just now in the book world. 
“ Through Canada in Harvest Time ” is the title of a work 
by Mr. James Lumsden, which will be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin on October 26. The book embraces a 
study of Young Canada, and an inquiry into the capa¬ 
bilities of the “ Granary of the British Empire.” Mr. 
Lumsden reviews life in the dominion from the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence to the Pacific province of British Columbia. 
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The Academy and Literature 


Correspondence 


“ The Wonderful Century ” 

Sib, —Will you be so good as to allow me to correct two 
important mis-statements in a review of the new edition of my 
“ Wonderful Century ” which appears in your last issue. 

The first is contained in the following passage:— 

The vaccination chapter has disappeared to make way for 
four new chapters on astronomy, but unfortunately the look 
gains nothing in truth thereby. For Dr. Wallace uses the 
space thus gained mainly to support his recently promulgated 
theory as to “ Man’s Place in the Universe." 

Now the four chapters referred to occupy 122 pages, sum¬ 
marizing to the best of my ability the whole range of the New 
Astronomy. Less than Biz pages of this new matter are occupied 
by very brief statements of the facts which go to prove that the 
solar system is situated near to the centre of the visible universe, 
and of those which render it probable that no other planet can 
liave developed the higher forms of life. 1 submit, therefore, that 
your reviewer’s statement quoted above entirely misrepresents the 
facts, and is calculated to mislead your readers. 

The other mis-statement is, that what your reviewer terms “ the 
ludicrous chapter on vaccination,” in mv first edition, “ has been 
replied to a thousand times and in a thousand ways," the latest 
alleged reply being contained in Dr. Garrett Anderson’s figures, 
showing the enormous mortality of unvaccinated children. But 
such figures as these, however often repeated, are in no sense 
whatever a reply to my arguments, because they rest on unverified 
statistics which have again and again been proved to be erroneous, 
and also because they are based on individual and local as opposed 
to general and national experience. Sir John Simon himself, 
the greatest official advocate of vaccination, stated in 1857 
(in a Parliamentary Paper reprinted in the Reports of 
the Royal Commission) that the earlier evidence of the value 
of vaccination was necessarily founded on individual cases, 
but that now “from individual cases the appeal is to masses 
of national experience.” It is upon these masses of national 
experience, as embodied (1) in the Reports of the Registrar- 
Generals for England, Scotland, and Ireland ; (2) in the official 
statistics of the revaccinated Army and Navy; and (3) in the 
experiences of large populations—such as London and Leicester— 
that I rest my case. Moreover, my arguments are founded upon 
the whole series of the available statistics, not on selected portions 
of them, and all are taken direct, either from the original Reports, 
or from official reprints in the Reports of the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. I have also Bhown, wherever possible, the com¬ 
parative mortalities from “other zymotic diseases” and from 
“all causes,” demonstrating that there has been no exceptional 
influence acting favourably in the case of small-pox, but rather 
the reverse: and the absence of such comparisons from the final 
Report of the Royal Commission entirely vitiates their conclusions, 
as every statistician will admit But this great body of reliable 
statistics is now wholly ignored by the medical supporters of 
vaccination, who, in place of it, bring forward mdividual 
experiences, and utterly unverified and untrustworthy figures, 
collected exclusively by one of the parties to the controversy. I 
therefore again repeat my statement, that the best available 
statistical evidence which I have given, in my pamphlet, and 
have rendered easily intelligible by a series of comparative 
diagrams, has never been replied to, and, I am convinced, never 
can be replied to. I appeal to any of your readers having some 
acquaintance with general and statistical reasoning and who are 
interested in this question—one affecting individual liberty and 
often life—and death, and therefore far more important than most 
political questions—to give a few hours study to my pamphlet 
(a second edition of which appeared in 1901), and thus be in a 
position to judge for themselves whether the facts and conclusions 
there set forth, or the statements of the medical apologists for 
vaccination, are the most trustworthy.—Yours, Ac., 

Alfbed W. Wallace. 

[My estimate of the space allotted to the peculiar theory of Dr. 
Wallace is five times as great as his (pp. 317-347). That matters 
little, however. There has not been a small-pox epidemic in 
re-vaccinated Germany for twenty-eight years; France, Belgium, 
and the Orange River Colony have adopted re-vaccination within 
the last four months; re-vaccination has abolished small-pox from 
the Japanese Navy; small-pox is now prevalent in Europe only in 
unvaccinated Russia ; and figures like Mrs. Garrett Anderson's— 
which might be indefinitely multiplied—may indeed be “unverified 


and untrustworthy,” but such an argument comes ill from the 
author of a hopelessly inaccurate book like “The Wonderful 
Century,” and of the statement that “ vaccination . . _ . is the 

probable cause of about 10,000 deaths annually by five inoculable 
diseases of the most terrible and disgusting character ”—a statement 
for which he can adduce no proof whatever. The members of the 
profession to which Dr. Wallace once belonged, and whose honour 
he thus impugns, vaccinate their own children; for every thousand 
parents on the Medical Register I challenge Dr. Wallace to produce 
one exception to this statement; nor would anything pay them 
better, monetarily, than that no one else’s children should be 
vaccinated. But the author of “ The Wonderful Century ” seems 
to have decided that the other “ party to the controversy ” is 
untrustworthy !— Your Reviewer.] 


George Cruikshank’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 

Sra,—I should like to supplement Mr. Spielmann’s interesting 
letter dealing with George Cruikahank’s illustrations to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” I have in my possession what I take to be 
a painted lithograph of “Christian passing through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death ” on which the title is written apparently 
in George Cruikshank’s own handwriting, together with the 
following words : “ Geo. Cruikshank del—Pubd. by W. Tweedie, 
337, Strand, W.C.” I should say that the paint is so thickly laid 
on that it is difficult to be sure that the foundation is lithography. 
It is probably a trial proof previous to publication—if, indeed, it 
ever was published. But I find no mention of it in Reid. The 
dimensions are 11} inches by 6} inches, the top comere being 
rounded off. As this is not mentioned in Mr. Spielmann’s list 
I should much like to know whether any other copies are known. 
I should add that it was presented to me some years ago by Mr. 
H. W. Bruton, whose splendid collection was dispersed in 1897. 

Regarding the two illustrations for “ Paradise Lost ” incidentally 
mentioned by Mr. Spielmann and stated by Reid to have been 
“unpublished,” it is curious to note that in a letter written to 
Mr. T. P. Briscoe, Cruikshank states that “ it was (engraved) and 
published, but the block is missing.” Was Reid again wrong, or 
did George’s memory (a slippery one at times) play him false ?— 
I am, Ac., 

Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. S. Layabd. 


The Public Examiner of Plays 

Sib, —I hope you will permit me to refer to the Editorial note in 
last week’s Academy add Literature wherein you express doubt 
as to whether the maintenance of a public examiner of plays serves 
any good purpose, and aver that public opinion would be a 
tribunal unerring and strong enough to veto undesirable plays as 
effectively as does the official censor. I take the liberty of 
questioning this opinion from the following considerations. 

If the censorship were left to the voice of the public, no bad 
play could be condemned until it had become widely known and 
had exercised its influence for evil over many audiences. More¬ 
over the animosity of a section of the public would foil utterly to 
prevail against the continued presentation of the play in some 
instances if it were so patronised by another section as to be 
financially a success. Public opinion is so unaccountably apathetic 
at times as to be untrustworthy in matters of this kind. For 
example, what has public opinion done to stop or even protest 
against the exhibition of unclean imagery in mutoscopic shows 
whereat children and youths of either sex and any age are polluted 
morally in return for their poor pence ? Further, the existence of 
this state of things is an answer to your contention that “ the police 
would be trusted to deal with gross cases ” ! Sir, while public 
opinion is at its present level, let us maintain our censor of plays. 
—Yours, Ac., 

G. W. W. 


“ Double Possessive ” 

Sm,—May I be allowed a last word, as for as I am concerned, 
on the above subject, in reply to the letter in your last issue 7 The 
misconceptions which that letter reveals are hardly surprising in 
view of its writer’s reference to ellipsis as a (tentative) “ suggestion 
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advanced ” by him—as if the point were not almost a common¬ 
place of every advanced grammar worthy of the name. 

The question is simply how the use of “ of " followed by a noun 
or pronoun in the possessive, instead of in the objective case, is to 
be accounted for. A mere equivalent, like that quoted by your 
correspondent from the “ Century Dictionary,” states the obvious 
and explains nothing. As in scientific matters, an hypothesis 
which does not square with all observations and satisfy all tests 
is rejected, so, in our inquiry, ellipsis is an untenable hypothesis, 
not on account of tautology in the completed phrase, but because, 
in so many cases, the result is nonsense, and because, in all, there 
is an explanation which is perfectly natural and to which no such 
objection applies. If “That face of your father's (faces)” is 
meaningless, your correspondent’s reading, “That face of your 
father's (face)’’ is even more so and it makes bad grammar as 
well. 

Lantham long ago adopted the ’ellipsis theory, and explained 
“A Book of Mine” as “ A Book of my Books," on which a later 
grammarian remarks that, on the same basis, “ This sweet wee 
wife of mine ” in Burns’ song would suggest unpleasant ideas of 
bigamy! But, in sooth, the double possessive is no more to be 
denied than the man in a recent caricature, who persisted in 
sitting up in his coffin and protesting that he was alive despite 
the undertaker's assurance to the contrary and entreaties not to 
spoil a nice funeral. Every phrase of the kind referred to (“ of,” 
plus possessive noun or pronoun) is a double possessive ; like the 
man in. the coffin, it ought not to be there, is, in fact, an irregu¬ 
larity, an anomaly (which, by the way, your correspondent treats 
as two distinct things); in fine, the sort of phrase which has 
caused all “ these tears ” is merely a pleonasm, a redundancy, 
which has the sanction of long usuage.—Yours, Ac., 

London, 19 October 1903. E. R. Morgan. 


Sm,—As I originated this discussion, kindly allow me to make 
a few remarks which shall be final so far as I am concerned. 

The double possessive is “a fine old idiom dating from Chaucer.” 
Yes, but as Mr. TumbuR and Mr. Morgan agree it is irregular as 
an anomaly. That it is so is obvious. 

A friend of my father’s (friends) need not be a friend of my 
father at all, to explain the idiom one must interpret it. One of 
my father’s friends an equal number of wards. The common 
acceptation of a man's friends is those with whom he associates 
intimately on terms of equality. 

“ He was my father's friend ” conveys more than this, it 
suggests a sympathy and understanding that in any important 
matter (say testimony in a Court of Law) would have to be taken 
into account. 

The double possessive seems in the course of time to have got 
into use where the possessive case alone is meant or required.— 
Yours, Ac., 

H. D. Barclay. 

{(This correspondence must be considered closed .— Ed.] 


In the Magazines 

The “ Atlantic Monthly,” “ Some Remarks on the Study 
of English Verse,” by Henry van Dyke; “ North American 
Review,” “ The Vice of Reading,” by Edith Wharton, and 
“ Educational Efficiency of our Museums,” by Dr. A. G. 
Mayer; The “English Historical Review,” “Letters of 
Napoleon I., 1794-1807, from Lord Crawford’s Collection,” 
by H. A. L. Fisher, and “Letters from Colonel William 
Napier to Sir John Colbome,” by Professor Moore Smith ; 
The “ Church Quarterly Review," “ The Golden Legend.” 


Booksellers Catalogues Received :—Messrs. Douglas 
and Foulis, Edinburgh ( Biography, Travel, History, &c .); 
Mr. Francis Edwards, High Street, Marylebone ( Sporting, 
die.); M. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague (General); Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross Road, W.C. ( General ); 
Mr. W. M. Voynich, Soho Square ( General and MSS.) 


Mb. A. D. Godi.ey is editing the “ Rejected Addresses ” 
for Messrs. Methuen’s Little Library. Few parodies read 
so fresh and amusing as these delightful Essays in a 
curious art. 
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w Academy ” Questions 

and Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column muBt be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top leftrhand comer “ A.Q.A." Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 

Queries 

LITERATURE 

“ Native Courtesy."—W hence ?— A. B. C. 

Lady Morgan'.—H as the date of the birth of the authoress of “ The Wild Irish 
Girl" ever been settled ? I believe it is usually given as circa 1777 .—3. T. W. 

“The Kpigoniad."—C an anyone tell me who wrote “The Bpigoniad,” an 
eighteenth-century epic in nine books, treating of the siege and fall of Thebes? 
My oopy is dated 1757, and was published in Edinburgh.— Alexis. 

Milton’ 8 “ LYCIDA8."— u Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe." 
What flower i« here referred to ?— W. M. 

Milton’s “Sonnet to the Nightingale.”—“ Now timely, ere the rude bird 
of hate Fortell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh.” What bird is referred to 
as “ the rude bird of hate " ?— W. M. 

Quotation wanted.— 

“ Fruit’s made for food.”— A. Q. 

ART 

Engraving.—C an any of yonr readers inform me what is the difference between 
wood engraving and wood-cutting so often Insisted upon by the art critics of 
certain journals ?— Puzzled. 

“ LOVE’S Labour Lost." Can anyone tell me of a separate illustrated edition 
of this play—or illustrations alone—without the text ? I faoev that Walter Crane 
made some designs and illustration* —published by whom “ / iavarre ." 

GENERAL 

CARNIVAL.—Has the origin of this word been settled ?—Mardu 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

“Like the Poor Cat r the Adage.”—L ady Macbeth’s “Oat i’ the adage” 
refers to a proverb which John Hey wood quotes in the following form : “The cat 
would eat fish and would not wet her feet.” In the “ Englische Stadien," 
Vol. xxxi n p. 7,1 have printed an older form of the same proverb from a twelfth 
century MS., and referred to parallels in Chaucer’s “ House of Fame,” “ Pierce the 
Ploughman's Crede,” theHarleian MSS. 3163 and 2331, and Taverner’s " Erasmus." 
From Hazlitt’s ** English Proverbs," p. 362, 1 may add the rhyme :— 
u Fain would the cat fish eat. 

But she’s loth to weet her feet"— Max FBrstrr, PhJk 

“Do Not Put your Arms upon the Table.”—S ee Lady Rich’s “Closet of 
Rareties, or Ingenuous Gentlewoman’s Delightful Companion, 1633.” The foil 
quotation is as follows : “ The lady is to pit at table with a straight body, and even 
though she be an aunt, to refrain from retting her elbows on the table. She must 
not by ravenous gesture display a voracious appetite, or if she talk with her mouth 
full, or smack her lips like a pig, or swallow spoon meat so hot that tears come to 
her eyes, she will be taken for an underbred person, even if she were an earl's 
daughter.”—/*. S. 

Quotations wanted.— 

The quotation wanted is from “ jEUa,” by Thomas Ohatterton, but nuts thus 
“ My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, (not her) 

All under the willow tree."—If. McLean Dobrie. 

14 1 weigh the man, not his title ; ’tis not the King’s stamp can make the metal 
better or heavier.”—“ Wycherley," “ The Platndealer," act 1, scene L— M. McLean 
Dobrle. 

DRAMA 

Raking Stage.—I f so fundamentally necessary as Mr. W. J. Lawrence says, 
why is the “ rake ” being abolished io the most modern theatres, at home and 
abroad ? E.g n His Majesty’s Theatre in London.— Roscius. 

THE CORSICAN Brothers.-M y dear old friend Louis Blanc frequently 
alluded in my presence to the fact that the tale of “ Lea Frtres Corses ” was based 
on what would now be called the “ telepathic ” affinities existing between himself 
and his brother Charles—the distinguished writer on art. Their mother was s 
Corsican of the noble house of Pozzodi Borgo.— E. Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

Mediaeval Science.—A. P. T may find further discussion of the Mathematical 
Paradoxes in “ A Short History of Mathematics " and - Mathematical Recreation* 
and Problems” (W. Rowe Ball) (Macmillan), and brief mention of physical 
problems. The lattsr also In “ A Short History of Natural Science " (Buckley), and 
in “ Roger Bacon ’’ Sa vie % ses outrages.—E. Charles. 


Those meeting with any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of The Academy and Literature should write direct to 
The Publisher, 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 

RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES 


With tnanv Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 


Two Volumes, 25s. net. 


THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

THE FIVE NATIONS 

By RUDYARD RIFLING. 

Crown 8vo, 68a 


FROM SARANAC TO THE MAQUESAS: being Letters written 

by Mrs. M. L STBVBNSOX daring 1887-8 to her sister, Mis* Jane WHYTE 
Bai.eour. With an Introduction by Qeohqk W. Balfour, M.D., LED., 
F.R.S.S. Bdited and arranged by Marie Clothildb Balfour. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

MY DEVON YEAR. By Eden Phillpottb. With 38 Illustra¬ 
tions by J. L*r PETHYBRIDQR. An edition limited to 500 copies. Small 4to, 
21s. net. 

MEZZOTINTS. By Cybil Davenport. Wide royal 8vo, 25 b. net. 

[The Connoisseur's Library. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Macaulay. 

Edited by P. 0. MONTAGUS, M.A. 3 Tola, orown 8vo, 18a. The only Edition of 
this book completely annotated. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EARLY 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By J. F. BETBUXB-BAKKR, B.D, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Handbooks of Theology. 

ENGLAND DAY BY DAY; or, the Englishman’s Handbook to 

Kflknency. By S. V. L. and 0. L. G. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Pep. 4to. Third Edition, Is. net. 

A burlesque Year-Book and Almanao by the witty authors of “ Wisdom While 
you Wait.” 

THE DEATH OF ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By L. 

fiixvox. Crown Sto, Sa fid. net. 

THE BURDEN OF ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. By A. M. 

Bucktos. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. net. 

HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Thr Arden Shakeepeare. 

CANNING. By W. A. Phillips. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 

s to. cloth 3*. fid.; leatlter, 4e. net. [Little liiogruphin 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Anna M. Stoddabt. With 

16 Illustrations, fcap Sro, oloth, Sa. fid.; leather, 4a net. 

[Little Biographiet. 

CHATHAM. By A. S. M'Dowaxl. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 

Hvo, cloth, 3a. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

STXrHKH GWYNN. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Library. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 

LYRICAL BALLADS. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. 

Edited by G. E. Sampson. Pott 8yo, cloth. Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Little Library. 

SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by Lilian M. 

Faith full. Pott Hto, oloth, la. fid. net; leather, 2s. fid. net. 

[The Little Library. 

POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binyon, 

end Notea by J. MASBKBLD. Pott 8vo, oloth. Is. fid. net; leather, 2s. fid. net. 

[The Little Library. 

THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 

Pott 16mo, leather. Is. net each volume. 

A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The series will 
consist of 40 volumes, each Play being contained In one volume, while the Poems 
and Sonnets will be given in three volumes. Short Introductions, and brief but 
sufficient foot-note*, will be added by Mr. W. J. Craig, whose eminence as a 
Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned. These charming little books will be so 
rnmll as to repose comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as 
to be read with ease. The first volumes are 

THE TEMPEST. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


LITTLE BOOK8 ON ART. 

These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline 
of the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details, controversy, and 
elaborate criticism. They are under the direction of Mr. Cyril Davenport, 
*nd each volume will oonsist of about 200 pages, will contain a Frontispiece In 
Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, and will be published at 2s. 6d. net. 
b^tny lfimo- 

THE FIRST VOLUMES ARB- 

ROMNEY. By George Paston. | DURER. By Jessie Allen. 
MINIATURES. By Alice Coekban. 


NERO. By B. W. Henderson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Bdited by 

H. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vola^ demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
VOLUMKS I„ II., III. and V. ARE NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS. By A. E. Taylob. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE W 00 DH 0 USE CORRESPONDENCE. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A witty series of letters which have been recently appearing in the IHlot. 

FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By Nathan Haskell Dole. With 

42 Portraits, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

FAMOUS ARTISTS. By Sabah K. Bolton. Demy 8vo, 38 

Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

ABOUT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT IS MADE OF. By O. L. 

Prescott. Orown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 

CHESTER. By B. 0. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.8. Illustrated by 

E. H. New. Grown 8vo, 3s.6d. net. [Twelve Ancient Cities. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis T. 

Bucklaxd. With Illustration, by Habky B. Nhilsox. Crown fi.o, 3a. fid. 

A reprint from the Fint Edition, with man; new Ill net rat lone. 

SURREY. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Sa ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. Withli Plate*. 

by UBORoc ORUIASHANK. Crown Ifinn, la. fid. net. (8 in. by 31 In.) 

From the Edition published by 0. Tilt, 1839. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 

10 Illustrations in Photogravure by TOXY JOHAHNOT. Fcap. 32mo, leather, 
3s. net. (3§ in. by 2} in.) 

FELISSA; or, The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 

With 12 Coloured Plates, post 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. (6$ in. by 3} in.) 

From the Edition published by J. Harris, 1811. 

POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Edward* 

FitzgmralD. Demy 32mo, leather, 2s. net. (41 in. by 2f in.) 

From the rare edition published by W. Pickering in 1852. Uniform with 
“ Buphranor." 

THE LOST BALL. By Thomas Cobb. Illustrated by A. H. 

BCOKLAHD. Demy lfimo, 2«. Cd. [LUtle Blue Booh. 

A BOOK OF BAD CHILDREN. By W. T. Webb. With 50 Illustra¬ 
tion! by H. 0. Sandy. Demy lfimo, 2«. fid. ILUtle Blue Booh. 

THE GREAT RED FROG. A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures 

by M. Ykndis. Fcap. Hvo, Is. net. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN 
AND COLOURED BOOKS. 

Fcap. 8vo, Ss. Gd. net to 4s. 6d. net each volume. 

The NEW VOLUMES are- 

THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, from the Designs of 

Thomas Bowlaxdsok. With Metrical Illnatratlona by the Author of 
“ Doctor Syntax.- With 74 Coloured Plate., 2 vole, 9a. net. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, the Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 

Hawthorn, Esq , and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By Piercb Egax. 
With 36 Coloured Plates by I. R. and G. CRUIKSUANK. With numerous Deigns 
on Wood, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF A 

WIFE. By WILLIAM COMM. With 24 Coloured Platea by T. HOWLABDSOX. 
3s. Cd. net. __ 

THE LITTLE QALLERIE8. 

Messrs. METHUEN will send any applicant on receipt of two penny stamps a 
Specimen Photogravure Plate of the “Little Galleries,” which are portfolios n 
miniature of the finest works of the greatest artists. 

A LITTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. Pott 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A LITTLE GALLERY OF HOPPNER. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. Melrose’s New List 


IN THE PRESS. 

MEN OF THE COVENANT. 

By Alexander Smellib, M.A. With Portrait* 
and 36 Line Drawings from old prints. Medium 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

The Publisher presents this book to the public with 
the full confidence that it will be found one of the 
xnort fascinating works on the stern and stormy period 
of the Scottish Covenanters that has ever been written. 
It is a story of “ Conscience and the Civil Law ” 
which will have an inspiring message for many 
Christians of this later dav. 

THE HOME BEAUTIFUL: 

or THE WEDDED LIFE.—By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Sumptuously bound in white imitation vellum, 
with rich, full gold design, and embellished with 
a charming symbolical frontispiece and designs 
on every page by CHARLES ROBINSON. In box, 
with cover designed by the same artist. Specially 
prepared as a wedding gift. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Important Nev Theological Works. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 

Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 

By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 

By Amort H. Bradford, D.D., Author of “ The 
Age of Faith," “The Growing Revelation,” Ac., Ac. 
Imperial 16mo, oloth boards, 5s. 


THE SECOND EDITION. 

THE TEMPTATIOH OF JESUS. 

A Study of Our Lozd’s Trial in the Wilderness. 

By the Rev. A. Morris Stewart, M.A., Author of 
“ The Crown of Science.” 

Large Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 0s. 


FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE. j 

BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Three New Volumes by ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

The successor to the late Mr. G. A. Henty, as a 
■writer of boys’ stories, is undoubtedly Mr. Robert 
Leighton. Mr. Henty himself openly expressed ; 
This belief that no modern boys’ writer could touch ! 
Mr. Robert Leighton in the romantic, imaginative 
•qualities which his books display. 

THE HAUNTED SHIP: A Stir- 

ring Romance of the Devon Smugglers. With 
6/- 6 full-page Illustrations by H. L. SHINDLKR. 

Large Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 5s. 

IN THE LAND OF JU-JU. A Tale 

of Boys’ Adventures in Benin. With 6 full* 

6/- page Illustrations by CECIL SCRUBY. Large 
Imperial 16mo, cloth hoards, 5s. 

FIGHTING FEAKFUL ODDS; or, 

The Temptations of Jack Rodney. With 6 full- 
3/6 page Illustrations by J. Ayton SYMINGTON. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


TWO NEW TALES FOR GIRLS. 

By the Author of “An Australian Girl in London.”—* 
(Mrs. J. PERCY CREED.) 

TEENS. A Story of Australian 

Schooldays. With 14 full-page Illustrations. 
3/6 Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 

GIRLS TOGETHER. A Story of 

Girl Life in Australia. With 4 full-page Illua- 
3/0 trations. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 

English girl readers will be delighted with t’.ese 
fresh and vivid stories of the home and school lLe of 
their Austialian cousins. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

PUSSY MEOW. 

The Autobiography of a Cat. By K I.orisE 
2 /a PATTKSON. and with an Introd action by 
Sarah K. Bolton. Illustrated by George 
Rankin. 

A book which will take its place brdde "Black 
Beauty ” as a delightful study of Animal Life. 


LONDON : 

ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


In 1 vol„ d*mv 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 21s. ne 4 . 

LADY LOUISA STUART S LETTERS 
TO MISS LOUISA CLINTON, and others, 

from 1826 to 1834. Second Series. Edited by 
Hon. J. A. Home. 

In 2 vols.. demv 8vo, Illustrated. 42s. net. 

THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History 
of the Gordon Hlghlauders from 1794 to 1898. 
Including an Account of the 75tli Regiment from 
1787 to 1881. By Lleut-Ool. C. Grkbnuill 
Gardyne. 

“ Oue of the most interesting and readable regl- 
i mental histories which it has been our fortune to meet 
l with."— Globe. 

In 1 vol.. demv 8vo, NEW EDITION, 10s. 6d. 

I POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 

By Sir GEORGE Wkbbb DA8KNT. D.C.L. With 
I an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion 
of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by ARTHUR 
Irwin Dasent. 

“ As they have immemorial antiquitv behind them, 
so, as heirlooms of the whole Aryan race, they must 
survive to an indefinite future.”— Timet. 

“ May claim to rank as a classic. ... A book of 
stories which has been a perpetual delight to manhood 
and to youth ."—Notes and Queries. 

In 1 vol„ crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised ard 
Enlarged, 6s. net. 

THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. 

By the Rev. James B. Johnston, B.D., Falkirk. 

[In A’ovembrr. 

u The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston 
can communicate his own enthusiasm to his readers.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
NORWAY ! the Northern Playground. With 
Chapters on the Physical Features, Ac. of the 
Country. By Wm. Cecil Slikgsby. 

[In preparation. 

Tn 1 vol M demv 8vo, Illustrated. Jfl*. net. 

CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND 
OTHER MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. 

Norman Collih, F.R.8., Member of the Alpine 
Club. 

In 1 vol., with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, roy. 8vo, 
36s. net. 

THE ALPS IN 1864: a Private Journal. By 
A. W. Moore. Edited by Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
LL.D., F.R.8., Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
Loudon: SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT A CO., Ltd. 


Now Ready. Pall Mall Magazine “Extra.” 

A PHIL MAY PICTURE BOOK 

With over 90 Full-pog« Examples of the work of the 
Crtat Humorist Contains finished drawings, sketches, and 
studies in every style of Phil May's workmanship. 

The Observer says “ * A Phil May Picture Bock.’ 
(Pall Hall Office.)—Sure of a hearty welcome from the 
numerous admirers of the late Mr. May’s genius. It is 
beautifully printed, contains close upon a hundred of 
Phil May’s most characteristic drawlugg, and au intro¬ 
ductory appreciation by * G. R. H.’” 

The Morning Post says :—“ The publisher* concerned 
are to be congratulated on having made this subject 
their own. Many hitherto unpublished studies and 
original drawings are now given to the world. This 
little paper-covered volume is a well of pure delight to 
the lovers of caricature. Not only are the drawings 
highly characteristic, but they are beautifully repro¬ 


duced.” 


PRICE ONE 8HILLING. 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, and at the Pub¬ 
lishing Offices, Newton Street, W.C. 


BOOKER & SULLIVAN, 

67-69, 

CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

pbotofirapbers. 


Messrs. LONGMANS A Co.’s 

Li I ST. 


O* MONDAY NEXT.—2 vols. bvo, 21s net. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Part II. 

By the Right Hon. 

Sir GEOROE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 

Author of "The Lite and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,” Ac. 

c .*TheAmerioan Revolution. Parti. 8vo.13s.6d.net 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 

Studies in Secret History. By Andrew Lang. 

8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Contents .-—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master 
—The Mystery of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—The 
False Jeanne d’Arc — Juuius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost—’The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of 
Jeanne d’Arc—The Mystery of James de la Oloohe— 
The Truth about “Fisher's Ghost"- The Mystery of 
Lord Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare- 
Bacon Imbroglio. 

PROBUEM8 AND PER 8 ON 8 . By 

Wilfrid Ward, Author of “The Life and Times 

of Cardinal Wiseman,” Ac. 8vo, 14s. net. 

Contents .-—The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury—The Rigidity of Rome—Unchanging Dogma 
and Changeful Man—Balfour's 14 The Foundations of 
Belief "—Candour in Biography—Tennyson—Thomas 
Henry Huxley -Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman— 
Newman and Renan-Some Aspects of the Life Work 
of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. 


NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN’S “HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.” 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF EUROPE. By Edward a. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D THIRD EDITION. Edited by J. B. bury, 
MA, D.Litt, LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. Atlas to the Above, with 65 Maps in 
Colour, 8vo, 68. 6d. 

CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN 

THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By HUGH B. M. 
Stutfikld. Author of 44 HI Maghreb : 1,200 Miles* 
Ride through Morocco,” and J. Norman COLLIE, 
F.R.S., Author of “Climbing on the Himalaya and 
other Mountain Ranges.” With 2 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

80UTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 

By E. F. Knight, Author of "Where Three 
Empires Meet,” Ac. With 17 Illustrations. 8vo, 
10a. Gd. net. 

THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL 

or, the Loss of the French Settlements. By S. C. 
Bill, B A.,B.Sc., Officer in Charge of theReoords 
of the Government of India. With 4 Maps. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, 

DUMPING, BOUNTIES, AND PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. By HENRY A. AG AC Y. 8vo, 2s. 6<L net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF EARTH 

STRUCTURE, with a Theory of Geomorphio 
Changes. By T. Mellakd Reads, F.G.S., 
F.R.I.B.A n A.M.I.C.E., Ac. With 40 Plates. Hvo, 
21s.net. 

THE HI8TORY OF LIQUOR 

LICENSING IN ENGLAND, principally from 
1700 to 1830. By Sidnky and Beatrice Webb. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND 
FIN SERIES. 

SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By L. 

H. DE VISMK Shaw. With Chapters on SNIPE 
AND WOODCOCK IN IRELAND, by Richard 
J. Usshkr ; COOKERY, by Alexander Innbb 
SB AND. With 8 Illustrations by A. Thorburn aid 
C. Whymper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or half- 
bound iu leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Town & Country Hoasos 
& Grounds Ptoteyrnpliod. 

INTERIORS A SPECIALITY. 
Telephone 0282 Central. 


NEW FICTION. 

CHRI8TIAN THAL: a Story oT 

• Musical Ltfis. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell), Author of “Flanders Widow," 
“ The Duenna of a Genius,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

LONG WILL: a Tale of Wat 

Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the Reign of 
Richard II. By FLORENCE Convkhsk. With 
6 Illustrations by Garth Jones. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS. GREEN & Co.. 39. Paternoster Row. 

London, EC. Now York and Oonboy. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY ANO AFTER 

For NOVEMBER.. 


REORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE-LORD ESHER’S NOTE. By 
Sir gioriik T. Lambert, O.B. 

THE SUOOE3S OP THE SUBMARINE. By Archibald S. HURD. 

NAVAL TACTICS IN THE PAST. By W. J. FI.ETCIIKR. 

MACEDONIA AND ENGLAND’S POLICY. By KARL BLIND. 

SUN-SPOTS. By the Rev. Father CORT1E, S.J. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By Walter Frrwkn Lord. 

"THE DELETERIOUS EFFECT OF AMERICANISATION UPON WOMAN.’’ 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

THE LADIES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Bv Mrs. ADY (JOI.IA 
Cartwright). 

CRITERIA. By 0. B. WHEELER. 

THE STORY OF ARISTAEUS (FROM THE OEORGICS OF VIRGIL). By the 
Right Hon. Lord BunoHCLERE. 

WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. By MART L. Breakki.L. 

AT MREBUT DURING THE MUTINY. By Kate Moore. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. By Benjamin Taylor. 

FOREIGN TARIFFS AND WKLSH INDUSTRIES. By F. W. OlLnERTSON. 
TOOII LANCASHIRE. By J. W. Cross. f 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Beid. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


IHUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

___' LTD. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY DATS, For THREE, 
SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS, From ONE OUINRA per annum 
upward*. Prospectus of Terms, with List of New Book*, 
post free on application. 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from the Library are offered for SALE, 

SECOND-HAND, at GREATLY REDUCED P1UCES, a FEW MONTHS AFTER 

PUBLICATION. Liats free on application. 

NSW BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prices, 

GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker's, Murray’s, and Black’s Guide*, at Discount Prices. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian, Spinish, und Russian Books 
kept in Stock or Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, Conversation Books, &c., 
Grammars. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of Second-Hand Books always 
on Sale at Greatly Reduced Price*. 

BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all stylet to order, by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Old Bindings carefully repaired. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30 to 34, N*w Oxford Street, W.C., London) 

48, Queen Victoria Street, B.O., and 841, Brompton Road, S.W.; and at Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 

FICTION SUPPLEMENT 

Will lie given with the next issue of 

The Academy & Literature 

(November T) 


From Mr. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE! CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from the Diaries 

and Correspondence of Thomas Crecvey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for 
Thetford, and afterwards for Appleby : Secretary to the Board of Oontroul, «fec.; 
dealing with all the principal events and characters, social and political, 
from the close of the 18th century to 1838. From family papers hitherto 
unpublished. Edited by the Right Hon. 8ir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of “The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 4tc. With Portraits. 
2 vols. deiny 8vo, 31s. Gd. net. [Heady immediately. 

This book may be regarded as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the 
Croker Papers. It will probably prove to be not inferior in interest to either of 
these works, and denis with the same topics as Croker handled, but from the 
opposite side in politics. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The Experiences of a 

Russian Revolutionist. By Leo DBUTSch. Translated and edited by Helen 
CHISHOLM. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

[Just out. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A SOLDIER 

AND SPORTSMAN during Twenty Years' Service in Indio, Afghanistan. 
Egypt, anil .other Countries 1865-1885. By Lient.-General Sir Montagu 
Gkhahp, K.O.B., K.C.S.I. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, IGs. net. 

[Just out. 

THE LIFE OP JOHN COL.BORNB, FIELD- 

MARSHAL LORD SBATON, G.C.B.. C.C.H., G.O.M.C., K.ST.G., 
K.M.T., Ac. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations, and other 
Sources. By G. 0. Moobk SMITH, M.A., Editor of “The Autobiography of 
Lient.-General Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, IGs. net. [Just out. 

GEORGE YILLIERS, SECOND DUKE OF BUCK¬ 
INGHAM, 1627-1688. A Study in the History of the Restoration. By 
WINIFRED, Lady Buuoiici.kRE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, £1 Is. net. 

[ Heady im mediate!y. 


I RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selected from “ My 

| Reminiscences*’ nud “Old Diaries, 1881-1901.” By Lord RONALD SUTriKR- 
land Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 18s. net. 

{Just out. 

! PROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. Hy 

BLIS8 Carman, Author of “The Pipes of Pan.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next w^ek. 


I 

I 


A NEW EDITION OF 


, CROWE AND OAYALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 


I 


A History of Pointing in .Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena from the 2nd 
to the 16th Century. By J. A. CROW* and G. B. CAVALCASILLB. With 
Editorial Notes by R. Lanuton Douglas, Author of “ Fra Angelico,’’ “ A 
History of Sionu,” Ac. Assisted by S. Arthur STRONG, Librarian of the 
House'of Lords. 6 vols. with upwards of 200 Illustrations. Demy Hvo, 
21s. net each. 


VOL. I.— EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 
VOL. II.— GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUB 



Ready immediately. 


This standard work lias been for many years out of print, and secondhand copies 
liave commanded a very high price. The New Edition will contain the final 
corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New 
Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount iu parts almost to a re writing 
of the book. 

Tbe work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far as 
possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove con¬ 
venient to students and travellers. 


! A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 

I JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

With Illustrations. In 9 Volumes. Demy 8ro. 10*. M. net each. 

\ HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 VoK 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 Vols. 

No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, 
and for many years past the original Library Editions of tlie earlier works have 
been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready immediately. 
The remaining volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 


-Numerous Reviews of Current Fiction, ami Articles by 

Mrs. L. T. MEADE on “ Fiction Writing for Girls.” 

Mr. COSMO HAMILTON on “The Novel of Conversation.” 
Mr. PHILIP GIBBS on “ The Provincial Reader.” 

Price .threepence of all Booksellers and 
Newsagents. In order to avoid disappointment 
it will be well to order a copy at once. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 

RESEARCHES INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTHOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, LANGUAGE, ART 8c CUSTOM. 
By E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.. Professor of Anthropology 
iu the University of Oxford, Author of “Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind.” A Xete and Retired Edition, the Fourth. 2 vols. Demy Hvo. 
21s. [ Heady next Keek. 


A NEW EDITION. 

HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MASON. 

With Maps and Plans. Seventh Edition, Revised, 20s. 

[ Ready next Keek. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & Go's LIST 

The Life of W. E. Bladstono. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portraits. In 3 vols., 8vo, 42s. net. 

Yota. IIL and IY. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POETRY; By W. J. Oourthope, O.B., M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IY. 8vo, 
10s. net each. 

%• Previous y published, Vols. I. and II. 8 y<), 10s. 
net each. 

Standard .■—The whole work, when completed, will 
take rank as an English classic of the fir*>t order, 
combining critical excellence scarcely inferior to 
Johnson’s, with a philosophic analysis which is all 
Dr. Conrthope’s own.” 


8T. NICHOLAS. 


Price Is. Anneal Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The NOVKMBKR Number contains: — 
COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. FaBJEON. 
TED’S CONTRACT. Story. By HKNRV G. HUNTING. 
A DAY WITH HADRIAN. Story. By EDWIN L. 
ARNOLD. 

THE BOiSON BUBBLE. Story. By BKNNET Musson. 
And numorons other Stories for the Young. 

Also Ready, Vol. XXX., Part II, May Oct., price 6s. 

MACMILLAN & Cc .’"Limited, London. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


BY THE EARL OF CROMER. 
PARAPHRASES AND TRANS¬ 
LATIONS FROM THE GREEK. 

Crown Hvo, 5s. net. 

CJESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 

An Historical Narrative. (Being Part I. of the 
larger work on the same subject.) By T. RICE 
llOLMES, Author of “ A History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” With a Photogravure Portrait of Julius 
Ca^ar, a Map of Gaul, and 7 Plans. 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ The historical narrative is truly admirable—terse, 
lucid, vigorous.”—Mr. F. J. Havf.rfield in 

English Historical Review. 

« It may be said at once that Mr. Holmes’s 4 Conquest 
of Gaul' ta a masterpiece.”— Spectator. 

THE NEWEST NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 

THE HEART OF ROME. _ 

By P. MARION CRAWFORD. 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. 

By STEPHEN GWYNN. 

TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. 

By H. G. WELLS. 
MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 

Latest Addition. 

THE BOOK OP SNOBS. 

and other Contributions to “Punch.” 

"With 159 Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

ProepectuB post free on application. _ 

’ NOW IS THK TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 

New Vols. commenoc with the November Numbers. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is. Annual Subscription, peat free, 12s. 

Contents for NOVEMBER:— 

JOHN MAXWELL'S MARRIAGE. By STEPHEN 
GWTHN. Conclusion. 

THB ARGENTINE FARM. By W. SINORR BARCLAY. 
TO ONE WHO WENT. By 8 t. JobN Lucas. 

AN OLD TIME SLAVER. 

THE LONDON WORKMAN’S WIFE. 
ASINGULaROOINOIDENOB. By Ashton HIU.IERS 
THE EVOLUTION OF A COLONIAL GOVERNOR. 

By J. Collier. , 

MADEMOISELLE AISSE. 

A LES-ON IN BIOGRAPHY. 

THEWAROOMMISSION—AND AFTER 1 By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortkscde. 1. Ministerial Responsibility. 
Also Ready, VoL 88, May-Oct., pr i ce 7s. 6 d ._ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, poBt free, 16a. 
The NOVEMBER Number contains:— 
THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERI¬ 
CAN FAMILY. Unpublished Letters to the Bax¬ 
ters by W. M. Thackeray. Introduction by LUCY 
W. Baxter. Original drawings by Thackeray, 
Facsimiles, Ac. 

THE SUMMER OF ST. MARTIN. By S. WEIR 
MITCHELL, Author of M Hugh Wynne.” 

LIFE “ON THE FLOOR.” The New York Stock 
Exchange from Within. By Edmund 0. Stedmax. 
ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. By 
Edith Wharton. 

And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 

Also Ready, Vol. LXVI., May-Oct., price 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE bez to announce 
for immediate Publication THE STORY OF 
A SOLDIER’S LIFE, by Field-Marshal Vis¬ 
count WoLSELEY ; 2 vols.; 82s. net. THE 
PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 
PIECES, by Charles Bickbtts ; with 61 
Illustrations in Photogravure ; imperial 4 to ; 
Limited Edition: £5 5s. not. ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATION IN THE SIXTIES, by 
Gleeson White ; with six Photogravure 
Plates ; 31s. 6d. net. CANADA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, by A. G. Brad¬ 
ley; fully Illustrated; 16s.net. OLD CAPE 
COLONY, by Mrs. A. P. Trotter ; with 100 
Illustrations; 10s. 6d.net. BY THAMES 
AND COTSWOLD, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, D.D.; with over 100 Illustrations ; 
10s.6d.net. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, 
by J. Churton Collins, 7s. 6d. THE 
TOMBS OF THE POPES, translated by R. 
W. Seton Watson; Illustrated; 3s.6d. net. 
THE LOG OF A COWBOY, a Stirring Nar¬ 
rative of Life in the Far West, by Andy 
Adams; with Illustrations; 6s. JAPANESE 
FAIRY TALES, with 60 Illustrations by 
Native Artists, four in colour; 6s. net. Fiction 
to be published includes : MY POOR RE¬ 
LATIONS, Stories of Dutch Peasant Life, 
by Maarten Maartens ; and TURNPIKE 
TRAVELLERS, by Eleanor Hayden, 
Author of “ Travels Round our Village,” Ac. 


NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH. FIRST VIS¬ 

COUNT GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By 

ROBERT 8. RAIT, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 2 vol... demy 8vo, with Mops, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations, Sis. 8d. net. 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith 

Townsend. New Edition, 6a. net. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 

DEMOCRACY. By E. L. Godwin, Author of 
“Problems of Modern Democracy,” &c. New Im¬ 
pression. 6s. net. 

THE A BECKETTS OF “ PUNCH.” By 

Arthur WILLTAM A Bkckett. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 

HUNT. Edited by Roger Ikopen. Limited 
Edition. With an Introduction by TUorNton 
HUNT, and 12 Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols.. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ HIS MASTERPIECE." 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S 

MAN AND SUPERMAN. 

Second Edition. 6s. 

“ Surpassing brilliance.”— World's Hor*. 

“His masterpiece .”—Saturday Review. 


STANDARD WORKS. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.- 

A Reprint of Sir WALTER SCOTT’ 4 favourite 
Edition. With all the original Plates an 1 Vignette* 
re-engraved. 48 vols. fcap. 8ro, cloth, paper label, 
Is. 6d. net per vol. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 

SON. Library Edition. Edited by AUGUSTINE 
BlRRELL.K.O. With Frontispiece in Photogravure 
to each volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 vols. 
fcp. 8vo, cloth gilt or paper label uncut, 12s. net 
the set; also half leather, 18s. net the set. 

BOSWELL'S ACCOUNT OF Dr. 

JOHNSON'S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 
Library Edition : uniform with the “ Life.” With 
Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth gilt or paper 
label, 4s. net the set; also in half-leather, 6s. net 
the set. 

CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE 

OF MODERN HISTORY. A.D. 400-1870. Ar¬ 
ranged by M. MORISON. Contains Parallel 
Genealogical Table», Chart of Ancient and Modern 
History, Maps, Ac. 160 pp, 16 by 12,12s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by 

Professor EDWARD AU BER. 30 vols.fcp. 8vo, price 
from Is. net. 

ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIB- 

RARY. Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBBR. 
15 vols. 8vo, prices from Is. 6d. net. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 

Edited bv Katk M. Warr«N. In 6 vols. fcap. 
8vo, is. Gd. net eacli; also art canvas, gilt extra, 
with Photogravure Frontispieces, complete in case, 
15s. net the set. 

THE STORIES OF SAMUEL 

LOVER. New and Cheaper Complete Uniform 
Edition. Elltnd with an Introduction and Notes 
by D. J. O’DONOOHl’K. Iu 6 vol*., large crown 
8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

In 20 Imperial 10mo volumes with Coloured 'litle- 
page and End-papers, and a specially designed 
Coloured Illustration to each Play by well-known 
artists. The Title-page and Illustrations printed 
on Japanese vellum; cloth gilt, gilt top, with 
headband and bookmarker, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

AN ENGLISH GARNER. Ingather- 

ings from our History and Literature, the Original 
Impression of which ta now out of print. In 12 
Volumes, 4s. net per vol. 


NEW GIX GHILLIN8 FICTION. 

“ACTUAL, HUMAN, EXCITING.” -Morning Post.* 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM GOME. By John Fox. 

Illustrated by P. O. YonN. 

70,000 SOLD in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

“ Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of poetry 
not often encountered. ... A book of rare and 
singular charm.”— Yorkshire Post. 

THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 

By R. W. CflAMDERS. Second Edition. 

“The whole story is conceived iu the true romantic 
spirit, and is written with wonderful vigour and 
picturesq ueness.”— liookman. 

“A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and 
humorous observation and of deftly-sustained interest. 
. . . We recommend the book cordially.”— Athemeum, 

PETRONILLA HERO YEN. By U. 

L. SILBKRRAD, Author of “The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,” “Prinoess Puck,” &c. 

“A strong story . . . ‘Petronilla ’ claims and holds 
the reader’s keenest sympathy throughout the story, 
and, best tribute to an author’s ability, will be remem¬ 
bered after the book Is laid aside.”— Saturday Review. 


CONST ABU’S LIBRARY BF TRAVEL AND NI88RAPHT. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. per volume. 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 

AMbRIOA. By A.G. Bradlkv. Illustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof Nansen- 
With Illustration, and Mays. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1816. By Captain 
WIbLiAM SIBOiiNE. Fnlly Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 
Waddkll, LL.D. With Illustrations by A. D. 
M’CORMICK, and from Photographs. 

THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Bir William 
Martin Conway. With Illustrations by A. D. 
M’ConmcK. 

the kingdom of the yellow robe 

* (SIAM). By KRNKST YuUNO. Illustrated by 
A. B. NORiitiHY, 1LC.A. 

RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. ByE va Scott, 
late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By 

Editu S1CIIKL. With Photogravure frontis¬ 


piece. 


No. 7 NOW READY. 

THE ANCESTOR. An Illustrate.1 

Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. Edited by Oswald 
Barron, F.S.A. Lnrge super royal, in paper 
board?, 5s. net quarterly. 

Principal Contents. 

The Massingberds of Sutterton Gunby and Ormsby. By 
Rev. W. O. MASSINOBKRD.— English Counts of the 
Empire. Bv J. Horace ROUND.—The Jacksous iu 
Ireland. By Sir EDMUND BKWLEY.—The Hereford 
Family at Plymouth. By A. F. HERFORD.—English 
Costume of the Early 14th Century. The Court of 
Claims. By W. I'ailky BaildON.—O ur Oldest 
Families. VIII. & IX. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Among the lectures arranged for by the enterprising 
Irish Literary Society are “ Irish Political Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century," by Mr. P. Wilson; “ Irish Bards,” 
by Mr. W. P. Ryan; “ The Irish National Theatre,” by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats; “The Scot in Ulster,” by Mr. T. W. 
Russell and “ The Poetry of Thomas Moore,” by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn. 


Philological students and lovers of Scottish song will 
be glad to learn that a complementary volume to the 
Centenary Burns and Centenary edition of Scott’s 
Minstrelsy, consisting of the unpublished songs com¬ 
prised in David Herd’s manuscripts, is in the press and 
will shortly be published under the editorship of Dr. Ilans 
Hecht. The introduction and notes will be of special 
value to students. 


Mr. John Lang will shortly publish a new edition of 
William Morris’ “ The Defence of Guenevere,” with illus¬ 
trations by Miss Jessie M. King. 


Mas. Coulson Kernahan is about to issue a new book. 
This volume, which Mr. John Long is to publish, 
consists of fairy stories for children. Mrs. Kernahan is 
also working hard at a new novel which is to be ready by 
Christmas. It is interesting to recall the fact that this 
author owed her first introduction to literature to the 
kindly interest of Sir Walter Besant and Mrs. Henry Wood. 
“Trewinnot of Guy’s”—Mrs. Kernahan’s most popular 
and striking book—made its appearance under the personal 
aegis, as it were, of these two writers. 


Mr. Warwick Deeping, the author of “ Uther and 
Igraine,” is some twenty-six years of age. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1895, and graduated in Arts 
and Medicine. Mr. Deeping began to write at the age of 
twenty, when, as might be expected, his work was chiefly 
poetical and in the vein of Keats. “ Uther and Igraine ” 
was begun when Mr. Deeping had reached the age of 
twenty-four. The romantic tone of the book was inspired 
by the lady to whom it is dedicated. The romance is—in 
spirit—personal. “Uther and Igraine” is the author’s 
second book; “ Fulirae ”—as yet, I believe, unpublished 
—was written twelve months’ earlier. 


Suggestions have been made by certain of the reviewers 
that “Mr. Herbert Flowerdew,” the author of “The 
Woman’s View,” is a lady. This, I am authorised to 
state, is not the case. The somewhat feminine flavour 
of Mr. Flowerdew’s name and work has probably been 
responsible for this mistake, but the name is his own. 
Also, it is not at all an uncommon name in East 
Anglia, where Mr. Flowerdew’s forbears have lived for 
more than two hundred years. Mr. Flowerdew was 
educated in Nottingham and began to write at the age of 
twenty. His earlier efforts appeared in certain well-known 
magazines. It was the editor of a magazine for girls, for 
which Mr. Flowerdew had written some short stories, who 
urged him to write a novel for use in the magazine 
aforesaid. When “ A Celibate’s Wife ” resulted, the 
editor found himself unable to use it. The story sub¬ 
sequently met with success in book form. “ A Woman’s 
View,” Mr. Flowerdew’s latest publication, took two yeare 
to think of and six months to write. The author’s 
stories are produced under somewhat quaint circumstances. 
He composes directly on the typewriter, and finds it 
very helpful to have some mechanical work (preferably 
a clock to mend) by his side whilst writing. 


Upon the principle, presumably, that one cannot have too 
much of a good thing, Mr. Unwin will shortly issue a 
political skit on lines similiar to the “ Wisdom While You 
Wait ” books. This work, which is entitled “ The Political 
Advertiser,” will be delivered to the trade on November 3. 
Its cover is tastefully decorated with the portrait of a fine 
child, named Arthur, who, we are informed, has achieved 
his present growth entirely by means of the stimulating 
properties contained in “ Cestle’s Food.” The volume 
contains some interesting illustrations, amongst them a 
photograph of certain ancient coins, which are described 
as deferred pay, shortly to be issued by the War Office 
to the descendants of soldiers who fought against Williajm 
the Conqueror. Amongst the “Publishers’ Announce¬ 
ments ” will be found the advertisement of a new series cf 
penny biographies about to be issued by Mr. W. Instead. 
From this we learn that the volume on “ Lamb ” is to be 
written by Mr. R. J. Seddon. 


All Berlin is talking of Wilhelm Hegeler’s new novel, 
“ Pastor Klinghammer” (Fleischel). It is the story of 
two brothers who are so unlike in temperament and mind 
that from childhood onwards there was ever enmity 
between them: it culminates in murder, or as the courts 
pronounced it manslaughter, when both brothers love the 
same woman. In characterisation, in poetical feeling, in 
human sympathy, the book is an immense advance on his 
last, “ Ingenieur Horstmann.” 


Defoe’s “ Moll Flanders ” has for the first time been 
translated into German. It is edited by Hedda and 
Arthur Moeller-Bruck, and published by Albert Langen, 
of Miinich. 


Among other translations announced, the most interesting 
is perhaps that of four works of Robert Browning—“ In 
a Balcony,” “ Paracelsus,” “ Pippa Passes,” and “A Soul’s 
Tragedy.” Somehow the idea of Browning in German 
seems Btrange, and judging by the German title of Pippa, 
“ Pippa geht voruber,” the attempt will scarcely be pleasing. 
The courageous translators are F. K. Gerden and 
H. Heiseler, and the publishers the very enterprising firm 
of the Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. 


In a very interesting article in the “ Frankfurter- 
Zeitung,” which shares with the “ Kolnischer-Zeitung ” 
the honour of being the best newspaper in Germany, Dr. 
Max Meyerfeld of Berlin shows what contemporary English 
authors are known and read in Germany to-day and also 
points out what English contemporary authors Germans 
neglect to read. The authors most read are Messrs. Kipling, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw. The 
authors neglected or unknown and whom Dr. Meyerfeld 
considers the greatest names in contemporary English 
letters are Messrs. Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Gissing, 
George Moore, W. B. Yeats, Hewlett and A. E. W. Mason. 
It is a very curious thing how often in foreign lands an 
Englishman finds the lesser literary rights of his own 
country regarded as—well, as demigods. Does the 
foreigner see something in the men that is obscured 
for us ? Or does distance lend enchantment to the view ? 


Among other interesting articles in the November 
“ Magazine of Art ” those on the work of Mr. H. H. La 
Thangue, A.R.A., by Mr. J. Stanley Little and by Professor 
H. von Herkomer, R.A., on “ Portrait Painting.” The 
illustrations, as always in this magazine, are admirable. 
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Madame Albanesi is at work on a novel which will be 

S ublished here by Messrs. Methuen and in America by 
[esers McClure, Phillips and Co. The same writer is also 
working upon a play. 


Mb. A. II. Bl'llen will publish in a lew days the first 
Eeries of “ Popular Ballads of the Olden Time,” edited by 
Mr. F. Sidgwick. The collection will be completed in 
four eeries. This first volume is concerned with Ballads 
of Romance and Chivalry. 


The November issue of the “ Art Journal ” contains an 
original etching by Mr. William Monk, R.E. ; the con¬ 
tinuation of the “History of the Royal Academy,” by 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. and Mr. F. A. Eaton; and 
“ Decorative Art at the Venice Exhibition,” by Professor 
A. Melani. 


Messrs. Pu tnam are issuing “ Rhymes from a Round-up 
Camp,” a volume of Western verso by Mr. Wallace David 
Coburn. The volume is illustrated by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell. 


In my note referring to Gustav Frenssen’s Jdrn Uhl 
mention was made of the German issue being high priced. 
I find, however, that such was not the case, the price, 
5 marks, for a bound volume of 500 pages being, for 
Germany, low. 


Mb. Austin Dobson’s “ Fanny Burney ” in the English 
Men of Letters series must prove a wholly delightful 
book. No writer knows the period better or can treat it 
more delightfully; Fanny Burney was not only a charming 
figure, but was surrounded by men and women of 
interest. 

Mb. Coulson Kernaiian has written and will shortly 
publish a new work on lines similar to “ God and the 
Ant” and “The Child, the Wise Man and the Devil.” 
'J’his book (for which no title has yet been definitely 
selected) will deal throughout with the subject of immor¬ 
tality. Mr. Kernahan has also written a new detective 
novel, which, however—by reason of arrangements which 
have been entered into for its serial publication in various 
newspapers—cannot appear in book form for at least 
eighteen months. The lecturing field has of late been 
exploited by Mr. Kernahan with great success. He is now 
preparing a lecture intended for delivery before serious 
audiences. This is to be scholarly and critical in tone, and 
will be entitled “ Some Poets I have Met: the Men and their 
Work.” AmoDgst the living poets to be included are Mr. 
Swinburn, Mr. Watson, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. Watts Dunton and Mr. Stephen Phillips. Amongst 
poets of yesterday, Mr. Kernahan has something to say 
concerning Robert Buchanan, Eric Mackay, Frederick 
Locker-Saihpson, Grant Allen and Roden Noel. Mr. 
Kernahan’s literary acquaintanceship is so wide and his 
outlook upon life so kindly, that he seems especially 
qualified to win renown as a lecturer upon “ bookish ” 
subjects. 

In the notice given last week of the new edition of 
Dr. Evans’ translation of “ The High History of the Holy 
Graal ” hardly sufficient credit was given to the publishers, 
Messrs. Dent, for the admirable format of the volume. 
The decorative setting provided bv Miss Jessie M. King, 
twenty-four drawings in red and black reproduced by 
lithography, is quito beautiful. An artistic and literary 
treat. 


The “ Life of Father Dolling ” has been carefully 
revised for the new and cheaper edition issued by 
Mr. Arnold, which, nevertheless, contains the entire 
material of the earlier edition. 


Mr. E. P. Baurow has written a companion volume to 
h*s “ Fireside Fables,” which will be entitled “ More 
Fireside Fables.” It is announced for publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 


The new Thackeray letters in the “ November Century ” 
are true Thackeray, just as charming as the letters already 
tho world’s property. Little new light is shed on the 
novelist’s work, though a distinctly interesting hint is 
given about Ethel Newcome, which goes far to explain 
that clever lady’s unlikeness to Thackeray’s other pictures 
of young womanhood. The illustrations, too, are inte¬ 
resting, increasing our respect for Thackeray’s historical 
knowledge. 


The death is announced of Mr. Albert Dresden Vandam, 
whose “ Englishman in Paris ” created some considerable 
discussion in 1892. At first taken for a real work of 
reminiscences, it gradually dawned upon the world that 
these two volumes were a huge literary mystification. He 
wrote brightly and easily, with the pen rather of the 
ready writer than of the man of letters. 


Mb. Charles Thomas Hudson, LL.D., F.R.S., the learned 
author of “ Rotifers,” written in collaboration with Mr. 
P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., died at Sbanklin on October 24. 


Mb. Edward Stanwood’s “ American Tariff Controversies 
in the Nineteenth Century ” (2 vols.) will doubtless be 
eagerly read by politicians of all opinions. The work is 
issued by Messrs. Constable. 


“ Two Sitles of tho Face: Mid-Winter Tales,” by Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, will be published in England and America 
on November G by Messrs. Arrowsmith, 


Mb. W. W. Jacobs’ “ Odd Craft,” with illustrations by 
Mr. Will Owen, will be issued on November 6 by Messrs. 
Newnes. 


An article throwing new light on the historic Byron- 
Murray association will appear in the second number of 
“ The Book Monthly,” due on Monday. It is in the form 
of a talk with Mr. John Murray, and is accompanied by a 
picture of the famous Murray drawing-room in Albemarlo 
Street, which has never before been photographed. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish on November 2 a new 
novel by E. H. Strain, author of “A Man’s Foes.” The 
title was originally announced as “ An Innocent Impostor,” 
but owing to the discovery that another story of the same 
name is in existence, it has been altered to “ Laura’s Legacy.” 
On the same date Mr. Fisher Unwin will also publish a 
volume entitled “Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays,” 
by the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning, the author of “ History 
in Fact and Fiction,” and other works. The plays 
dealt with are: “ Troilus and Cressida,” “ Timon of 
Athens,” “Julius Cmsar,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“ King Richard the Third,” “ King Henry the Eighth,” 
“ King Lear,” and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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A good old book, mucb sought after by collectors and 
“ grangerisers,” is to be given a modem dress. This is 
John Thomas Smith’s “Book for a Rainy Day, or 
Recollections of the Events of the Last Sixty-Six years” 
(1766-1832). John Thomas Smith, who filled the office of 
Keeper of the Prints at the British Museum for a number 
of years, is better known by that extraordinary book “ The 
Life and Times of Nollekens.” In the “Rainy Day” 
Smith indulges in multi-various gossip about the London 
localities he knew beet, and the art world of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Rowlandson, and the early Academicians. 
The new edition has been annotated with great fulness 
by Mr. Wilfred Whitten, who has also corrected the text 
and supplied a biographical introduction. The book will 
be illustrated by numerous portraits, many of them 
containing a dash of caricature. Messrs. Methuen are the 
publishers. 


Four more volumes in the thin paper re-issue of the 
“ Mermaid Series ” will shortly appear. The “ Best Plays 
of Ben Jonson,” edited by Professors Brinsley Nicholson 
and C. H. Herford, will occupy three volumes, and the 
“ Best Plays of James Shirley,” edited by Mr. Edmund 
GoBse, the fourth. 


The death is announced of M. Maurice Rollinat at Ivry; 
wet, novelist, musician, he was much read and a popular 
igure in literary Paris. 


Booksellers Catalogues Received :—Messrs. M. II. Gill 
and Sons, Dublin (Irish and General) ; Mr. Charles 
Higham, Farringdon Street ( General ); Messrs. Mawson, 
Swan and Morgan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ( Topographical 
and General ); Messrs. R. Grant & Son ( History and 
General ). 

Bibliographical 

T he death of Mr. Albert Vandam has inevitably 
recalled the curiosity excited by the appearance 
of the anonymous “ Englishman in Paris ” in 
June and October 1892. Few books were so 
widely read at the time, and there was in 1893 a one- 
volume edition of which, I presume, copies are still 
obtainable. If, however, that impression is exhausted, I 
should think it would be well worth while to provide 
another, so that it be cheap enough. Of Mr. Vandam’s 
acknowledged writings (apart from translations) the 
following is, I believe, a complete list: “An Every-day 
Heroine,’’ adapted from the Dutch (1877), “ Amours of 
Great Men ”(1878), “We Two at Monte Carlo” (1890), 
“Masterpieces of Crime” (1892), “The Mystery of the 
Patrician Club” (1894), “My Paris Note-Book” (1894), 
“French Men and French Manners” (1895), “Under¬ 
currents of the Second Empire: Notes and Recollections ” 
(1896), and “ A Court Tragedy ” (1900). A cheap edition 
of “ The Patrician Club ” appeared in 1895; the 
“ Paris Note-Book ” had a second edition in 1896, 
and was re-issued in 1900 at half-a-crown. For some 
time past Mr. Vandam had been contributing a weekly 
article to the “ Illustrated London News.” 

The announcement of a book by Mr. W. J. Dawson on 
Matthew Arnold reminds one of the comparatively small 
measure of criticism bestowed upon Arnold’s work during 
recent years. Of course the so-called monographs by Mr. 
George Saintsbury (1899) and Mr. Herbert Paul (1902) 
were practically little more than critical commentaries on 
Arnold’s successive publications ; they were not, however, 
formal and comprehensive estimates. Something of that 
sort, if I remember rightly, was attempted by Mr. T. W. 
M. Lund in “ The Message and Meaning of a Life ” (1888) 


and by Mr. Arthur Galton' in “ Two Essays,” published in 
1897. In 1898 Messrs. Putnam issued over here a volume 
entitled “ Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age: 
Papers of the English Club of Sewanee ”; but of this I 
have no personal knowledge. Essays on Arnold appeared 
in W. C. Brownell’s “Victorian Prose Masters,” L. E. 
Gates’s “ Three Studies in Literature,” W. H. Hudson’s 
“Studies in Interpretation,” J. M. Robertson’s “ Modern 
Humanists,” and R. A. Watson’s “ Gospels of Yesterday ”; 
and I may mention also Mr. W. Sharp’s introduction to 
certain of Arnold’s poems in the “ Canterbury Poets ” 
(1896) and Mr. A. C. Benson’s preface to a selection of 
Arnold’s poems published by Mr. Lane in 1899. 

And now there is to be a half-crown reprint of “ Friend¬ 
ship’s Garland ” in the cheap edition of Arnold’s prose 
works which Messrs. Smith and Elder have been gradually 
producing. Time was when copies of the original im¬ 
pression of the “ Garland ” were most difficult to get. 
Every now and then there would come from some 
enthusiast a cry for a new edition, but for a long time the 
publishers held their hand. Perhaps they were doubtful 
about the saleability of a book which in its origin seemed 
of temporary interest only. But the truth is, there is 
much that is likely to be permanent in the sparkling pages 
of the “ Garland.” Some of the satire is as much needed 
to-day as it was when uttered. Any way, the longed-for 
new edition came at last—namely, in 1897, and priced at 
four-and-sixpence a copy. That was good; but the 
promised half-crown reprint will do much to extend the 
vogue of the “ Garland ” among the thoughtful young 
men of to-day. 

The Mr. H. Treffry Dunn whose “ Recollections of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle ” are in the press 
is frequently mentioned in the “Life ” of the poet-painter 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Therein we read that Mr. Dunn 
was engaged by Rossetti to act as “ art assistant.” “ Mr. 
Dunn,” writes the biographer, “had a good deal of 
artistic experience and aptitude, and proved himself to 
be of no small service to Rossetti, both in matters of 
art, and also, as he was a steady-going man of business, 
in the general management of the house [in Cheyne Walk]. 
He ceased to be an inmate in 1881, but remained in 
communication with my brother. I believe him [this was 
in 18951 to be alive, but regret to say that, from the year 
1884 or thereabouts, I have not seen and have seldom 
heard of him.” As Mr. W. M. Rossetti is to supply a 
preface to the “ Recollections” of Mr. Dunn, who is now 
described as “the late,” we may assume that he will 
have something more to say about Mr. Dunn than ho 
found possible in 1895. 

Messrs. Methuen’s promised reprint of Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s “ Polonius ” will be even more welcome than their 
recent reproduction of the same writer’s “ Euphranor ” ; 
and for this reason, that whereas, in the little book of 
“Miscellanies” by FitzGerald which Messrs. Macmillan 
lately added to their “ Golden Treasuries,” “ Euphranor ” 
was reprinted in full, only the preface to “ Polonius ” was 
reproduced. The preface is well ; but the purchaser 
with moderate means will be glad to make acquaintance 
in the new edition with the selected matter which the 
preface served to introduce. 

Miss Edith Sichel, who is “ paragraphed ” as co-author 
with Mr. G. W. E. Russell of “ The Woodhouse Cor¬ 
respondence,” has been before the reading public for ten 
years at least. She seems to have begun with a three- 
volume novel called “ Worthington Junior." Then came 
three works in the historical vein—“ The Story of Two 
Salons” (1895), “The Household of the Lafayettes” 
(1897, with new edition in 1900), and “ Women and Men 
of the French Renaissance ’’ (1901]. If it be really true 
that she wrote the women’s letters in the “ Woodhouse ” 
book, it is to be hoped that she will give us some more 
work in that kind. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


A Scholar’s Survey of Italian Literature 

Gemme Bella Letteratura Italiana. Raccolti da Joel 

Foote Bingham. (Frowde. 35s. net.) 

This superb volume has a scope far wider than that 
suggested by its title. It aims, in fact, at laying before 
its readers not merely a selection of the best Italian verse 
and prose, but also notes historical and critical which may 
serve as guides to Italian literature at large. One inte¬ 
resting and unusual feature of the book at once arrests 
attention. Professor Bingham is an American who has 
devoted his life to the study of Italian literature, and 
he has chosen to present the fruits of that study in Italian 
rather than English. One reason for this course is his 
belief in the danger of mental vagueness as a consequence 
of linguistic confusion. It is his desire that the student 
should devote himself exclusively to the one idiom, and he 
even advocates the use of Italian instead of Italian-English 
dictionaries. By his adherence to his theory Professor 
Bingham has doubtless narrowed the public to which he 
will appeal, but he has produced a work more harmonious 
in itself and more acceptable to the real student of the 
language. 

It would be impossible in a limited space to give any 
detailed criticism of a volume of 1,000 pages which essays 
no less than a survey of Italian literature. The book is 
monumental, well qualified to hold a permanent place 
alike in the library of the student and the lover of poetry. 
In his thoughtful and modest preface Professor Bingham 
disclaims any originality in his studies, and it is evident 
that he has followed closely the lines laid down by noted 
critics and historians. Individual labour and individual 
sympathy are nevertheless revealed on every page of a 
work which should prove little less than invaluable to its 
possessor, combining as it does a brief chronicle of literary 
tendencies and movements with illuminating quotations. 
The chronological and classified indices alone offer an 
authoritative guide to the noteworthy writers of each epoch, 
while the appendices, among other interesting notes, contain 
accounts of the various “ accademie ” which have played 
so marked a part in the development of literature and 
scholarship in Italy. 

A work of this nature must inevitably be a matter of 
complex compromise, on which the lover of pure literature 
and the historical student are forced to mutual concession. 
On the whole, Professor Bingham’s selections are admirable, 
but some readers will regret that more place was not made 
for the early poets, perhaps by the omission of the 
selections from the Divine Comedy, which cannot be 
adequately represented by such means. The mystical 
poems of divine love by Jacopone da Todi, that “ Jongleur 
of God,” should surely hold a place beside the “ Fioretti.” 
We miss, too, the Sicilian canzone of Frederic II., the 
great Hohenstaufe, and Enzo, his son; songs curiously 
significant, not merely as marking an early stage in the 
development of the language, but also as revealing the 
conquering Germanic race subjugated and absorbed by 
the conquered Italy. Enzo singing in his prison of that 
land— 

La dove e lo mio core notte e dia, 

is not only one of the first Italian lyrists, but is historically 
suggestive of all mediaeval Italy under the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Turning to modern days, we do not find among the 
poems of Carducci that hymn to Satan which, more than 
anything else in the poet’s work, denotes the time of storm 
and stress to which he gave voice. We miss, too, the 
poignant lyrics of Ada Negri; nor can a place in the index 
be counted adequate recognition of Gabriele d’Annunzio, 


that genius at once sensuous and mystical, most potent 
and most disastrous of influences in present-day Italian 
literature. 

In spite of such omissions, Professor Bingham’s work is 
one to be welcomed with gratitude by all students and 
with affection by all lovers of Italy. To the latter, it may 
be added, the Florentine binding, with its scarlet and 
vellum, will lend a final touch of charm. 

Dora Greenwell McChesney. 


Ancient Ireland 

A Social History of Ancient Ireland. By P. W. Joyce, 

LL.D. (Longmans. 2 vols. 21s.) 

“ Let us build up the wall of Jerusalem that we be no more 
a reproach.” Dr. Joyce is an old builder of the walls of his 
country, and in this new book of his, written “ to give glory 
to God, honour to Ireland, and knowledge to those who 
desire to learn all about the old Irish people," he has again 
proved himself a worthy craftsman. After eight years 
of work he has brought it out at the very moment it 
seems most needed; for the new interest in ancient Irish 
literature and history, awakened by the language move¬ 
ment, has led to exaggerations which are not all on one 
side. Sanballat still mocks at the builders: “ What do 
these feeble ones? Will they revive the stones out 
of the heaps of the rubbish which are burned ? ” And 
Tobiah echoing him says in scorn: “ If even a fox go 
up he shall break down their stone wall.” It is from 
College Green these voices are heard, for it was a professor 
of the chief University of Ireland who condemned the 
whole mass of ancient Irish literature as having more 
than the grossness of other literatures with hardly any share 
of their imagination and idealism, and it was another 
who gave it the same condemnation on hearsay, and yet 
another who desired that every Irish child should be 
taught that “the Irishry” were “ for hundreds of years 
before 1600 a.d. a pack of naked savages, whose habits 
were an abomination to all civilised people.” It is a 
natural reaction that leads some of our young men to 
believe that one poem of Owen Ruadh O’Sullivan’s is 
worth all English lyrics, and to cry out in anger if a 
playwriter puts upon the stage a princess of pagan Ireland 
who breaks her word, or a hero who is less than seven 
feet high. 

Dr. Joyce’s clear, accurate, impartial chapters may well 
be studied by both sides. He has chosen from the old 
writings all that tells of the social life, the arts and 
industries, the laws, the literature, the religion, the customs 
of the Gael, and he gives his authority for every statement. 
The old writers and song-makers are not perhaps to be 
altogether relied on, each century adding its own ornament; 
and the history of the pre-Christian religion especially 
is as fragmentary and probably as superficial as are 
the ordinary reports by missionaries of the beliefs of the 
countries they are striving to enlighten. But one knows 
at least from the broken fragments that the belief in the 
enduring life of those men who were beloved of the 
gods must have made it easy for Saint Patrick and his 
fellows to gain a hearing when they spoke of immortal 
and invisible things. Other evidence comes in. “It 
is certayne that Ireland hath had the use of letters very 
anciently and long before England ” is admitted even by 
ungentle Spenser, who would gladly have harried the 
bards with whom he might have claimed kinship; and 
what good use Ireland made of those letters a part of the 
old writings remain to prove. The wooden palaces have 
crumbled away and only the tradition of their rich decora¬ 
tion is left, but the high crosses carved with interlaced 
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ornament and tlie exquisite illuminated manuscripts that 
still exist show a long tradition behind them. The 
lately recovered gold ornaments, and those already in the 
Dublin Museum, show that the descriptions of such fine 
things were not all vanity. The arts had perhaps not 
reached their perfect form, but were moving towards it 
when in the twelfth century the Anglo-Norman invasion 
laid its hard hand upon them. Songs and poems and 
traditional learning could be carried in the minds of 
wanderers, but the crafts that needed wealth and a settled 
life were doomed. The last of the beautiful purely Irish 
churches, those at Clonfert and Clonmacnoise, had been 
finished two years, and the last great piece of metal work, 
the shrine of Saint Manchan, three years, when Fitzstephen 
landed at Wexford. Within less than a century all 
beautiful arts, illumination, metal work, stone carving, 
had withered away. 

This book of Dr. Joyce’s, and Dr. Hyde's “ Literary 
History of Ireland,” and Dr. Kuno Meyer’s new school of 
old Irish, will all do a great deal in that effort towards the 
building up again of our national life which has been 
ignored in the “National” schools and scoffed at in the 
rich University. One can but speak for oneself, and now 
that the memory of many books has faded, I remember 
well the day, many years ago, when a friendly neighbour 
gave me Dr. Joyce’s “Irish Names of Places,” and in 
doing so opened my ears to the whispers of brown 
Echtge and grey Corrib, and the very fields and lisses 
of my home, that told of histories and enchantments held 
in trust byj them through many changes and many 
generations. 

Ai ci sta Gutfwmv. 


“ The Eie of Italic ” 

Venice and Its Story. By T. Okey. Illustrated by Nelly 

Erichsen, W. K. Hinchcliff and 0. F. M. Ward. (Dent. 

21s. net.) 

There are writers who can extract things lovely out of 
things apparently unlovely; there are others who can 
and do dim the lustre of things most beautiful and cover 
with a grey mist events the most romantic and soul- 
stirring; to the latter category Mr. Okey unfortunately 
belongs. No pen could render the history of Venice 
entirely uninteresting, no pen perhaps could do it 
entire justice. Mr. Okey seems to have been burdened 
by the accumulation of facts and figures, giving us a 
photograph rather than a picture of “ the eie of Italie.” 
Possibly the plan of the book is to blame for the somewhat 
impotent result, being half history, half guide-book, an 
attempt to mix oil and vinegar. Of guide-books to Venice 
there are sufficient; for a graphic, vigorous, colourful 
history there is room, room still. The best that can be 
said of Mr. Okey’s work is that it is painstaking. 

Turning to the illustrations we find little room for any¬ 
thing but praise. Of course the atmosphere of Venice 
cannot be placed upon paper by even the cleverest colour 
printing, but as far as success is attainable it has been 
achieved in this strikingly handsome volume. The colours 
are occasionally a little crude and hard, as for example in 
“Bead Threaders in Castello” and “Santa Maria Della 
Salute from Giudecca ” ; on the other hand, nothing could 
be better than the plates of “ The Customs House,” with 
its pearly tones, “ The Shrine of the Holy Cross, S. Marco,” 
deep and rich, the finely composed “ S. Giorgio and S. 
Maria della Salute,” and the severe “Ponte dei Sospiri.” 
We almost wish the line drawings, save those merely 
architectural, had been omitted ; Venice without colour is 
a soul without body. The cover design is rich and 
appropriate. 

Altogether, despite its faults, a most desirable volume, 
pleasantly reminiscent to those who know Venice, pleasantly 
suggestive to those who know it not. Has city ever had 
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such charm for all men and women as this sea-begirt 
dream of beauty ? All things to all men, romantic, realistic, 
splendid, sordid, palatial, squalid, honest and fickle? To 
quote the Envoi from this volume, “ ‘ The word Venetia,’ 
says Francesco Sansovino, 1 is interpreted by some to mean 
Vex i Etiam, which is to say, ‘ Come again and again ’; for 
how many times soever thou shalt come, new things and 
new beauties thou shalt see.’ ” 


Exiles 

A Court in Exile. By the Marchesa Vitelleschi. 2 vols. 

(Hutchinson. 24s. net.) 

Tue volumes which presumably cover under this title the 
story of the Stuarts from 1689 to the death of Prince 
Charles Edward’s wife in 1824, are prefaced by the saving 
clause that the work is but an “anecdotal sketch.” It is 
regrettably true. The book is agreeable reading, and one 
which, with certain exceptions—it is odd to read of Lord 
Mar’s being “considerably riled”—is pleasantly written. 
But while adding several graphic touches, notably about 
Napoleon, to our knowledge of the Stuarts abroad, it lacks 
the “ depth of scholarship ” to make the work what it 
might have been—of authoritative value. While the 
author has made good use of exceptional sources of 
information for the local and Italian history, the latest 
authorities for the English have apparently not been 
consulted. Reference to Mr. Lang’s “Life of Prince 
Charles,” based on an exhaustive survey of the MSS. 
at Windsor, the source for any new light on the subject, 
or to Mr. Blaikie, or to the MSS. issued under the auspices 
of the Scottish Historical Society, would have prevented 
the medley of vague statements and inaccuracies copied 
from such obsolete authorities as Thomson and Johnstone, 
which militate against a wholly sympathetic enjoyment, 
of this latest contribution to Stuart romance. 

It was no fault of .lames that he was not at Sheriffmuir : 
Berwick was responsible for the delay. Nor need he be 
accused of cowardly selfishness in his flight to France, in 
which the Earl Mareschal did not join. Mar’s advice, no 
ammunition, and a half-starved force were the responsible 
factors. James Monourleft all he possessed to recompense 
the peasantry. His intimate correspondence shows that the 
estrangement between himself and his wife arose from no 
overt fault on either side. Devotedly attached, but of 
diverse temperaments, neither held the key of sympathetic 
understanding to the other. Domestic broils, confidential 
maids, and political traffickers in human nature engulfed 
two helpless and unhappy tools. 

The Princess Sobieski meantime owed her marriage 
to Wogan, the Missets, Goydon, and O’Toole, not to 
Walkinshaw only. We should like the authority for 
Charles having joined in the war in Lombardy. His sole 
military experience surely was at Eaeta ? He spent May- 
June 1737 touring with Strickland and Murray. This 
Murray it was, Lord Dunbar, who furthered Charles’s 
journey to Paris, and it was at Balhaldie’s instigation, not 
that of Murray of Broughton. Broughton has apparently 
been confused with his namesake, and further characterised 
from the spurious ‘ ‘ Genuine Memoirs ” of 1747. His really 
genuine “Memorials,” published in 189S by the Scottish 
Historical Society, places his connection with the Jacobite 
party in another light. He was not “ intime ” with Charles 
before they met in Paris. It was only in 1740, on 
Edgar’s recommendation, that he officially became Scotch 
Correspondent, and was not made Secretary until August 
1745. Charles, on their meeting in Paris, also discredited 
his accusations against Senpil and Balhaldie. At any rate 
Hay, Sheridan, Goring, and O’Sullivan—which latter was 
not made “ General ” till 1759—ran rivals for special 
favour. 

The account of Culloden is perplexing. No contemporary 
evidence accuses the Macdonalds of deliberate treachery: 
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the right wing was broken before there was time for 
the left to charge simultaneously. It is also open to 
conjecture if Charles’ “ desertion ” of his party was not 
due to a misunderstanding as to the rendezvous, Fort 
Augustus or Ruthven. 

Charles’ visits to London are confused. Charles 
was there in 1750, and himself gives his date for his 
“conversion.” Probably Lady Primrose sheltered him 
on this occasion. He was in England again in the 
autumn of 1752; tradition says near Godaiming. The 
subsequent story of Charles and Louise Stalberg is 
sympathetically told, though Louise would have gained 
more pity from posterity, as from the Cardinal, had she 
left Charles for solitude rather than for Alfieri. But 
in championship of her undoubted wrongs and misery 
why minimise the part played by Charlotte of Albany ? 
The description given of her accords ill with Burns’s 
“ Bonny Lass o’ Albany,” as also with the good-hearted, 
cheerful countenance in Lady Seafield’s portrait. As the 
Cardinal confessed to the Pope, her estimable qualities 
“ won him over,” and at least she took up the duties 
Louise abandoned. It is but fair to note all points in 
favour of a rival to a lady so ably depicted and 
sympathetically supported as is the Comtesse d’Albanie 
by her biographer. Violet A. Simpson. 

English Poetry 

A Hi8toby of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, C.B. 

. Vols. III. and IV. (Macmillan. Each 10s. net.) 

In these two volumes of his valuable and elaborately 
thought-out History of English Poetry, Mr. Courthope 
deals with our poetry from the post-Spenserian period to 
the end of the seventeenth century. We have already 
expressed our opinion with regard to his general qualities 
as an historian of poetry. He is emphatically an academic 
writer, with the virtues and defects pf the aoadamic writer. 
Method, clearness, sanity, a safe pursuit of the rid media, 
secure that his history shall embody the best results of 
modern scholarship in general. But for delicate originality 
of individual criticism one cannot look to it. He is not a 
Coleridge. 

This does not prevent him from having a scheme or 
ideas of his own. While the fourth volume deals with 
the poetic drama, from Shakespeare onwards, the third 
treats rather of poetry in general. His main idea is to 
trace in poetry the growth of the national genius: he 
pushes to its completest issue the principle inaugurated 
by Taine, of considering poetry in relation to the environ¬ 
ment which brought it forth. After the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, he holds the previous acquiescence in 
Constitutional Absolutism—in the Monarch and her 
counsellors informed by the national representatives—was 
replaced by conflicting currents, conflicting views as to 
the necessary means of securing the national unity on 
which all were bent: and this disintegration is represented 
in the national poetry. On the one hand is a certain 
continuous movement under the leadership of the 
Court, “ showing itself partly in the simplification of ideas, 
and partly in the harmonious mode of expressing them. 
This line of poetical descent may be said to run through 
Daniel, Hall, Sir John Davies, Drummond of Hawthomden, 
Sir John Beaumont, Denham, and Waller, till it reaches 
its highest point of perfection in the poems of Dryden.” 
On the other hand are poets stimulated to “ novelties of 
fancy and diction ” by “ sectional and disintegrating 
forces ” which are apart from the “ onward stream of life ” 
in the nation itself. These are Drayton, Browne, the 
“Wits,” such as the two Fletchers, Donne, Ben Jonson, 
Herbert, and Cowley. While Milton stands apart from all. 

This is very neat and convenient, as theories are apt to 
be. But like many academic theories, one doubts its 
truth, or at least its complete truth. Mr. Courthope seems 


to allow that disintegrating forces Wefe at work in the 
nation itself. Why, then, are these individualising poets 
or schools of poetry apart from the national life? We 
should rather say that (as mostly happens in England 
when a great poetic impetus exhausts itself) some poets, 
throughout the period, academically clung to the preceding 
tradition (with, perhaps, insensible modifications), while 
others initiated or adopted new methods, following new 
impulses. Denham, Waller, and Dryden surely have only 
an artificial place in the list. They followed the Court, 
but it was the fresh influence of France, coming through 
the Court, rather than anything in the national life, which 
dictated their quite novel and un-Saxon clarity. While 
what was racy and poetic in Dryden owed far more to 
Cowley and the modified tradition of the “Metaphysical 
School ” than to the Gallicism of the Court. 

It seems to us, in fact, a somewhat vague and baseless 
theory, despite its outward precision. And it is, we 
think, partly connected with an erroneous view of the 
so-called “Metaphysical School,” or the School of “ Wit,” 
as Mr. Courthope prefers to call it. He perceives that it 
was no isolated apparition; that a like poetic movement 
to that which began in Donne and culminated in Cowley 
spread throughout seventeenth-century Europe. He en¬ 
deavours to account for it by a variety of subtle causes. 
Generally speaking, he assigns as its causes the decay of 
scholasticism and feudalism, with the revival of the civic 
standards of antiquity. It is “ the efflorescence of decay.” 

Now, as we think, it is only in its superficial charac¬ 
teristics that this poetry can be regarded as the product of 
decay. It was really a partly thwarted development. 
The great poetry built on elements of universal appeal had 
reached its height; had done all which, for the time at 
least, could be expected from it. If anything vital, with 
the soul of permanence, was still to be achieved, it became 
necessary to exalt and specialise the poetic element in 
poetry, as distinguished from the elements of general 
appeal. This movement was, in fact, an attempt to quintea- 
sentiaUsc poetry. It was an attempt to do what was 
done with success by Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti— 
nay, by Wordsworth and Coleridge in their greatest work. 
It was experimental, and largely failed through mis¬ 
direction. But despite that misdirection, it brought forth 
treasurable poetry in which we can all now recognise the 
foreshadowing of much modern poetry. In Vaughan we 
have beautiful strivings towards Wordsworth; in Crashaw 
towards Shelley and Coleridge. In many we discern a 
spirit which has been fulfilled (though it may often be 
after another fashion) in our finest modem work. Is it 
not, then, an imperception to call this the poetry of decay ? 
Was it not ratlier a development partially manque, an 
unfulfilled but fruitful experiment which showed the 
direction that English poetry would ultimately take to its 
triumphant gain ? 

But whatever we may think of the particular theory on 
which these volumes are based, they are worked out with 
excellent thoroughness, a cultivated taste, and in an 
attractive style. Nothing, for instance, could be at onc8 
more succinct and picturesque than the account of the 
peculiar atmosphere of the Restoration Court, with its 
mock Gallicism and the influence it exerted on literature. 
The volumes combine the qualities of solidity and interest, 
which seldom meet, and deserve to remain a standard work. 

Francis Tiiomtson. 

Shackled Omnipotence; 

Man’s Place in the Universe. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 

F.R.S., &c. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

One can do no less than congratulate the octogenarian 
author of this laborious work upon the extraordinary 
mental and physical energy which must have gone to the 
production, within a few months, of a volume of 330 
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pages, on a highly abstruse subject practically new to the 
author, and demanding a great deal of research and the 
output of much thought. Hobbes was working hard when 
paralysis struck him down in his ninety-second year, and 
there are other instances, but there can scarcely be many 
parallels to the manner and circumstances of production of 
this book. 

Readers of The Academy are familiar with Dr. Wallace’s 
contention, to which the great weight of the author’s 
name has made it necessary to devote two articles within 
recent months, but even Dr. Wallace himself appears 
scarcely to realise the overwhelming incredibility of his 
position. No allusion can be found in this book to the 
disproportion between the material universe and its 
object man—the latest of the ephermera—save in a single 
passage where the author seeks to explain the disproportion 
in space, by the analogy of the complex machinery 
necessary to produce a pin. As to the disproportion in 
time the author makes no reference. For what is it that 
he asks us to believe, and has written this most paralogistic 
of books in the attempt to prove? It is that, at some 
distant period—and Dr. Wallace makes much of its 
distance, as an argument in his favour—this universe was 
called into existence, by the will of a Creator, for a specific 
purpose, the production of man. Assuming the initial 
fact, we must agree with Dr. Wallace in assigning hundreds 
of millions of years to the age of the Universe. Then 
there arrived man. He has been here for a few hundreds 
of thousands of years. He has still a few—a very few— 
millions of years to run. It is true that in one place 
Dr. Wallace speaks of him as “ permanent,” but elsewhere 
he repeatedly admits that there must come—and that 
comparatively soon—a period to man’s existence. But he 
has apparently never asked himself, “ What then? ” We 
know that matter and energy are indestructible. We have 
every reason to believe that the Universe will exist for 
ever, and Dr. Wallace suggests no alternative. Yet he 
believes that the hundreds of millions of stars were called 
into existence aeons ago and will continue to exist for a 
quite indefinite period to come, in order that man might 
live upon the earth for a few millions of years—a fraction 
of a second in an eternity. Let him give us an analogy 
for this disproportion. 

Take an instance of the pass to which our author is 
come in defence of his astounding thesis. Having proved, 
to his own satisfaction, that never before in the history of 
things, and never in time to come, nowhere in the solar 
system nor otherwhere, has been, is or will be anything 
comparable to man, ho has, of course, to explain the 
existence of the stars. Now had I been attempting to 
prove his thesis, I should assuredly have suggested that 
the stars were created to produce in man a sense of the 
Creator’s power, to aid in the development of his intellect 
and to cultivate in him the spirit of reverence and humility. 
Such an argument—of course it is not new—might, I 
think, have been at least defensible. But our author is 
reduced to estimating the exceedingly trivial amount of 
starlight that reaches us and to suggesting that there may 
be rays—as of course there may—tliat favourably influence 
living matter: all to lead up to his conclusion that— 

in order to produce a world that should be precisely 
adapted in every detail for the orderly development of organic 
life culminating in man, such a vast and complex universe as 
that which we know exists around us may have beon absolutely 
required. 

We may let pass the curious inversion of biological truth 
which would have the world adapted to life, rather than 
life to its environment. In other words, the power that 
produced the Universe found it “ absolutely required ” to 
create some fifty thousand stars in the Pleiades, millions 
of stars and nebulae and other bodies elsewhere, and to 
wait for millions of years, in order to produce man. 
What a ludicrous conception of Omnipotence ! The mind 
that had conceived man and that created the Universe 


out of nothing was absolutely compelled to do it thus! 
How does this compare with the ancient Jewish conception 
which declares that God desired something “ and it was 
80 ” ? 

If, after thinking about it, one is prepared to accept this 
conception of the First Cause of the Universe, one may 
go on to consider the arguments by which Dr. Wallace seeks 
to prove his case. Such a statement as that gravitation 
would probably act irregularly near the confines of the 
Universe—assuming that there are confines—Dr. Wallace 
has had to drop, though he preserves it in another form. 
The fact that the sun and his satellites are in motion at 
the rate of about twelve miles a second, so that if we were 
in the centre of the Universe yesterday we are not so to-day, 
and so that in a few thousand years we should cross the 
entire Universe as conceived by Dr. Wallace, from boundary 
to boundary, was pointed out to him. Had he been aware 
of it, it is incredible that he should have omitted all mention, 
of it in his original paper. His way out of the difficulty is 
now to assert that the sun is not at the centre, but is 
revolving around it. Anyone can assert anything. The 
existence of the dark nebulae was also pointed out to him, 
and it was shown that the presence of one of these accounted 
for a dark patch in the Mdky Way through which he had 
supposed, in trying to prove the Universe finite, that we saw 
into empty space. Yet Dr. Wallace quotes and italicises the 
words of Sir John llerschel, who was not aware of this fact, 
to the effect that, in such places, one can see right through 
the Milky Way into emptiness. As far as I can discover 
there is only one casual reference to the existence of theso 
dark nebulae. But nebulae are a weak point in Dr. 
Wallace’s knowledge, for he asserts that more than ten 
thousand are now known, whereas the actual number, 
according to Sir Robert Ball, is at least a hundred and 
twenty thousand, and he rejects the nebular hypothesis, 
which he cannot square with bis thesis, though it is now 
generally admitted that every proof which could be asked 
for in support of any belief we now possess in relation to 
the nebular hypothesis. In one place Dr. Wallace tells us 
that nebulae develop into systems—accepting the hypo¬ 
thesis—but elsewhere he rejects it ana tells us that 
another theory (which has only one supporter of any note) 
is steadily gaining ground. I have marked nearly forty 
other important points on which to traverse the argument, 
but, after all, that has been done by professional astronomers 
already. 0. W. Sai.f.euv. 

A Feast of Gossip 

Reoords ant) Reminiscences. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. (John Murray. IBs. net.) 

This is the cream of “My Reminiscences” and “Old 
Diaries,” revised and compressed into a single volume. It 
scarce needs saying, therefore, that here is a feast of 
entertaining gossip about all manner of brilliaut and 
famous people and things, but principally people ; for 
Lord Ronald Gower’s is emphatically that “ personal talk ” 
which Wordsworth disclaimed for his fireside. When the 
talk is about such people, however, even Wordsworth 
might have withdrawn his ban. Lord Ronald Gower is an 
excellent type of the cultivated and sympathetic man of 
the world, who from his childhood lias moved among 
the people best worth knowing and of whom everybody 
wants to know. His worst fault is that he shares the 
slipshod style of his day, and of his own friend, Disraeli. 

“ And who,” and the like constructions, pepper the pages. 

Here you have a man who, with his brother and “ the 
two eldest sons of my sister, Elizabeth Argyll,” played 
with the young Princes at Buckingham Palace. “And 
little did any of us then dream, when occasionally the 
young Princesses came in sight in the Palace gardens or 
within the buildings, that one of us would become the 
husband of one of them.” He has taken part in the 
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tournament of 1857 at Dunrobin Castle, which Lord 
Dnfferin (who had seen the Eglinton tournament) thought 
the “ prettiest sight he had ever seen." A toy tournament, 
none the less, where the lances were of paper, and were 
“ bent and made useless by a high wind before we could 
shiver them on our antagonists’ bodies ”; while the most 
effectual part seems to have been a hobby-horse encounter, 
in which Lords Dufferin and Grey de Wilton shared, 
belabouring each other with bladders on sticks. He 
remembers when his mother, who had just lost her own 
husband, companioned and shared grief at Windsor with 
the freshly widowed Queen. He has finished the evening 
at Evans’s in Covent Garden, the famous supper-rooms 
under the Piazza, where Paddy Green with white wig, 
rubicund face, and frequent snuff-box “received half the 
men about London.” He made his maiden speech in 
those parliamentary days which are now legend: “My 
own voice sounded so strange, and I felt a kind of reckless 
sensation on seeing Dizzy spying at me through his 
eyeglass. I believe I addressed the House principally as 
‘ Gentlemen ’ instead of ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Mr. Dodson,’ as I should 
by rights have done.” But it was a success, and was 
supposed to have “turned the scale of tho division,” as 
“The Times” said in a leading article. He knew the 
grand es dames of that day when salons yet flourished. 
But from Dizzy to Garibaldi, from the Empress Eugenie 
to an old gentleman whose memory went back to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, it would be difficult to say whom the 
writer has not met; though his most interesting memories 
are perhaps about the great English world of that early 
Victorian period which is fast growing ancient history 
to us. His tastes have led him to great artists and 
writers, no less than the great in action or society. About 
all he talks with the vivacity and keenness which won 
acceptance for his two former books and should win a 
welcome for this compendium of them, in which the best 
is retained. 

A Good Knight 

The Bayard of India : A Life of General Sir James 

Out ram, G.C.B. By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. (Black¬ 
wood and Sons. 16s. net.) 

Captain Trotter is more fortunate in his subject than in 
his title ; for though Outram’s own comrades gave him the 
name of the fearless and stainless knight of France, yet 
the fatal association of ideas will link the words at the 
head of the title-page with Mr. Anstey’s recent little 
Baboo skit, “ A Bayard from Bengal.” Further, one has 
an instinctive feeling that Outram himself would have 
particularly disliked such a title to any biography of 
himself. He never “ showed off” himself, ana aid not 
wish any one else to “ show off ” for him. 

But when once the title-page is surmounted, this 
biography is very good, if not enthralling reading. To be 
sure, there is a poem on Outram’s push through to the 
Lucknow Residency, by “my friend, Mr. R. Jupp of 
Sunderland,” and a prefatory sonnet, with three quotations 
in it, which the appended initials warrant the reader in 
ascribing to the same poet. In both of these pieces of 
verse the intention is better than the execution ; and it is 
humorous to speak of Outram waving his “ bright broad¬ 
sword ’’ in air, when the biographer notes that the hero 
carried a stout cudgel. 

There seldom was a man so perfectly heroic and so 
entirely destitute of the usual graces and defects of the 
hero, as Outram. He stands on record as the sort of man 
that the best English boys would like to be—doing the 
right thing, the brave thing, the honourable thing, at 
times the reckless thing, as if it were the lighting of a pipe 
or the opening of a newspaper; afraid of nothing but fuss 
and flattery, angry at nothing but injustice ana cruelty. 
A genius we need not think him; simply a good, honour¬ 
able, practical soldier and man, with all ordinary excellences 
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raised to their highest power. He was tried in as many 
fights and as many dangerous negotiations as any man of 
his day; seldom, too, was he in sole command, and his 
colleagues and superiors were frequently incompatible and 
hostile. Yet no failure is recorded against him; and his 
inability to do his best at times was due to his rigorous 
obedience to orders. Characteristic of the man is his 
lasting regret at having given up to Havelock his own 
right to command the force for the relief of Lucknow. It 
was approved by superiors, it was a magnificent act of 
self-abnegation, it was giving a splendid soldier the chance 
of carrying out with an adequate force the task he had 
failed in through lack of strength; but Outram felt that 
it was a mistake, and his reason for so thinking was 
peculiarly his own. He had been put in command, and it 
was not for him to renounce his position; and as the 
cooler and more practical soldier, he felt that he could 
have relieved Lucknow with less expenditure of British 
lives than his brilliant colleague. Havelock had that touch 
of the knight-errant that mars the general. Outram could 
give away the glory ; he had no right to waste the blood of 
one of his men. 

Captain Trotter has told the story of Sir James Outram 
in a style which is adequate, if in no way striking. He 
has made use of the Outram family papers as well as of 
the longer Life by Sir Frederick Goldsmid and the histories 
of the Mutiny. One fact that he mentions is peculiarly 
interesting in the light of modern investigations. Outram, 
it appears, operating in a malarial tract, was almost the 
only man of his force who escaped j ungle fever, owing to 
his practice of sleeping with his head rolled in gauze. 
No doubt, though perhaps he did not suspect it, he was 
guarding against the poison-bearing Anopheles. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 

Studien zur Englischen Lautgebchichte. Von Dr. Karl 

Luick. (Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 

Gs. 9d.) 

This is the seventeenth volume ef that most excellent and 
erudite series, “ Viennese Contributions to English Philo¬ 
logy,” edited by Dr. J. Schipper ; and it fully maintains 
the high standard established by the previous volumes. 
Dr. Luick has made an elaborate study of tho evolution of 
the vowel sounds ce, i and u in the history of early English 
literature. He has covered a vast amouunt of ground, and 
has paid especial attention to the dialectical variations of 
Northumbrian philology. His researches have led him to 
the conclusion that all those who have taken part in the 
prolonged controversy as to the short i and u may set 
their minds at rest. “ No one,” says the Professor, “has 
been altogether right, and no one has been altogether 
wrong.” 

A Rosary. By John Davidson. (Grant Richards. 5s.net.) 
Here Mr. Davidson, the poet, writes prose—and remains 
a poet. We are almost tempted to say that a poet is never 
more a poet than when he writes prose, if he write it to 
please himself. The essential poetic quality of mind 
appears the more arrestingly by contrast with its form 
and formal aim. This “ Rosary ” is Mr. Davidson’s little 
colloquies with himself on various matters. For the 
Other Man who shares the talk with him is merely put up 
to draw Mr. Davidson—a Watson to his Sherlock Holmes 
—and plays most unblushingly into his hands. Talk of 
what the two may, it is thorough Davidson. Which is to 
say that it is strong, and perverse, and racy, and original, 
and combative as an Irishman at Donnybrook Fair. It is 
part of the Other Man’s function to tread on the tail of Mr. 
Davidson’s coat, and call forth Mr. Davidson’s swashing 
blow till his head ring with it. Also he calls forth by 
flashes excellent sayings and epigrams, as this:— 

To know, to understand, and therefore to sympathise with, 
and love all men, oven the worst, and yet to have to rule them, 
to have to punish them—tho greatest men die of that. 
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Or again, regarding Watts’s portrait of Tennyson:— 

It is a personal utterance of the artist’s—a lyric like his 
Gladstone and his Rossetti. One has only to glance up at 
the brilliant drama of Mr. Sargent's “ Coventry Patmore ” to 
perceive the sheer abyss between subjective ana objective art. 

It is a stimulant book, with the attribute of genius that, 
next to your perception of his rightness, he is perhaps 
never more stimulant than when he moves one to antagonism. 

The Life of Voltaire. By S. G. Tallentyre. 2 vols. 

(Smith, Elder. 2ls.) 

Tms is a model biography. Practically the whole life of 
France in the wonderful eighteenth century is before our 
eyes as the writer recalls the career of Voltaire, and we 
have interesting glimpses into the character of Frederick 
the Great. Thus, Mr. Tallentyre cannot be accused of that 
isolating of the subject from life generally which has been 
noted as a defect in certain recent histories of conspicuous 
persons. At the same time, his work is not distractingly 
discursive. Although prelates and princes and courtesans 
are constantly flitting about his expansive stage, it is 
upon Voltaire that the limelight always falls. The moods, 
the thoughts, and the actions of the other actors serve but 
to illustrate his own; and very fascinating these are, as 
revealed by Mr. Tallentyre, after the lapse of more than a 
hundred years. 

A study of the volumes, which are as engaging as a 
creditable romance, leaves one pondering the theory that 
in order to be a beneficent regenerator of society a man 
must have a fair share of ordinary human passions and of 
human cunning. Voltaire was not well pleased with the 
connubial arrangements of the French Court; yet his own 
were scarcely better. The deceptions practised by the 
priesthood enraged him; yet be never hesitated to lie 
when by a lie he could escape from punishment for his 
actions. These are deplorable facts ; but who has a right 
to cast a reproach on the memory of Voltaire ? Luther, a 
great reformer of another kind, had an attitude towards 
women which was not saintly; yet Puritans are thankful 
that, sinner though he was, he lived and laboured to upset 
a rusty system of religion. Even as Voltaire disowned 
his pamphlets and other writings when they offended 
persons who had power to imprison or to expatriate him, 
our own Sir Walter repudiated the Waverley novels when 
it was inconvenient to acknowledge the authorship. Do 
not such considerations indicate the probability that it is 
impossible for a perfect saint to be a great man of action ? 

History is certainly on the side of this subversive 
conjecture; but perhaps a better way of putting it would 
be to say that it is perfectly impossible, while the state of 
society is much inferior to the ideal state, for a great 
man of action to be a perfect Baint. Voltaire never 
affected to be that. Much of the delight with which we 
read Mr. Tallentyre’s volumes comes from a constant 
consciousness that throughout the whole of his long life, 
struggling against many adversities, which included bodily 
frailty, Voltaire was a smiling, uncomplaining, plucky man 
of the world, wholly superior to spiritual or political 
humbug. The great Frenchman liked and admired 
England ; but to grieve that he was not a Briton, as 
Frederick grieved that he was not a Prussian, would be 
vain. His admiration for England sprang from the fact 
that our country seemed to be destitute of wrong systems 
to be broken down. Still, might not a Voltaire be rather 
useful to us in the present age ? W. Earl Hodgson. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By One Who Knew Him Well. 

(Melrose. 2s. Gd. net.) 

The anonymous author of this little book has done his 
work upon a reasonable scale and has done it very well. 
To the hundreds of thousands for whom Spurgeon’s 
personality is an undying influence this handy book, from 
one who it is evident knew and loved him, will be very 
welcome. 


There is something in the career of the great non- 
comformist ministers that touches the calmest of outsiders 
with a sense of romance. Though one may never have 
heard or seen Spurgeon, though one may have grown up 
in an atmosphere in which his name was the last cry of 
vulgarity, one cannot glance through this simple sketch 
of his career without emotion. It staggers one to see to 
what a point he took himself seriously; to find what 
diligence of learning he showed, and how the tough fibre 
of nis traditional Puritanism withstood every hostile 
influence. What was the force in this self-educated one¬ 
sided man that captured the hearts of men ? Something 
more than the arts of his oratory, something beyond the 
fine Anglo-Saxon of his vocabulary and the spontaneous 
music of his periods; though these were much. One 
dares not pretend to answer, but his anonymous biographer 
tells a fine story that seems to suggest an answer. There 
was, it seems, a moment when he began to doubt his own 
sincerity ; he grew troubled ; he even retired for a moment 
from his work, resolved at any price to be assured on this 
point. The message came to him in his own words 
preached by a harmless plagiarist. 

The Temptation of Jesus. By A. Morris Stewart. 
(Melrose. Gs.) 

This is a series of sermons on the Temptation of our Lord 
as narrated in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
They come from a Scots manse; and we have noticed that 
sermons from Scots manses are generally characterised by 
insight and sweetness. So are these sermons characterised. 
The preacher looks into his text itself; he does not, after 
the manner of some, use it as a pointer to something that 
is afar off. He is the pastor and guide of a people that 
knows and loves the Bible, by whom indeed there is 
attributed to it a kind of sacramental power; all his 
training is directed to this end, that he shall be a preacher 
of the word. And withal there is sound scholarship 
among them as these pages bear witness. 

Palaestra XXXIV. Ober Surrey’s Virgiliibersetzung, 
nebst Neuausgabe des Vierten Buches nach Tottel’s 
Originaldruck und der bisher ungedruckten Hs. Har¬ 
grave 205 (Brit. Mus.). Von Dr. Otto Feet. (Berlin; 
Mayer and Muller. 3s. 7d.) 

George Chapman’s Ilias-Ubersetzuxg. Von Dr. Alfred 
Lohff. (Berlin; Mayer and Muller. 3s.) 

These volumes add to the already large debt students of 
English literature owe to German critics and professors. 
The first is the latest volume of the excellent “ Palaestra ” 
series of texts to illustrate German and English philology. 
The general editors are the well-known scholars Alois 
Brandi, Gustav Roethe, and Erich Schmidt. Dr. Feat 
here attempts to determine exactly the important place 
held by Surrey in the history of English literature. He 
examines his style in detail, states Surrey’s relations to 
his predecessors in the same line of work in Scotland, 
Italy, and France, and his influence on the epic poets and 
dramatists who were his successors. 

Dr. Lohff’s book seems to contain everything a student 
could possibly want to know about Chapman’s Homer. 
Among the subjects treated are Chapman’s choice of 
metre, his deviations from his original (his free method of 
translation is defended), his English forerunners and 
successors in Homeric translation, his critics, favourable 
and unfavourable. 

The Valet’s Tragedy, and Other Studies. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans. 12s. Gd. net.) 

Not long ago, in reviewing Mr. Pollock’s history of the 
Popish Plot, we had occasion to mention, incidentally, that 
there might still be living descendants of the Royal Stuarts 
in the male line. Our theory was derived from the fact, 
generally forgotten, that when Charles IL was a youth of 
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between sixteen and seventeen he became an irregular 
father. The mother, “a young lady of a family among 
the most distinguished in our kingdoms,” dwelt in Jersey, 
where Charles had been staying. The youth, when grown 
up, went to Rome, seeking admission into the Society of 
Jesus, under the name James de la Cloche. What 
became of him? Neither Mr. Pollock nor we ourselves 
knew ; but since then Mr. Lang has been looking into the 
mystery, and it is a strange drama he now unfolds. 

King Charles perceived a divided duty in the matter of 
religion. Reciting an analogy from Pascal, Mr. Lang puts 
the problem so quaintly that we had better copy it from 
his words.— 

Let it be granted that reason can discover nothing as to the 
existence of any ground for religion. Let it be granted that 
we cannot know whether there is a Qod or not. Yet either 
there is, or there is not. It is even betting, heads or tails, 
n-oix on pile. This being so, it is wiser to bet that there is a 
God. It is safer. If you lose, you are just where you were, 
except for the pleasures which you desert. If you win, you 
win everything ! What you stake is finite, a little pleasure ; 
i f you win, you win infinite bliss. So far Charles was prepared 
theoretically to go; but he would not abandon his diversions. 
God would never punish a man, ho told Burnet, for taking 
“a little irregular pleasure.” Further, Charles saw that, if 
l>et he must, the safest religion to back was that of Catholicism. 
But if he put on his money publicly, if ho professed Catholic¬ 
ism, he certainly lost his kingdom. Consequently, he tried 
to lie a crypto-Catholic; but he was not permitted to practise 
one creed and profess another. That the Pope would not 
stand. 

What was the distressed monarch to do? Although no 
ordinary priest would receive him, while professing 
Protestantism, into the Church of Rome, perhaps his own 
son, when in Holy Orders, would be more considerate. 
Therefore the King wrote to James de la Cloche com¬ 
manding him to visit England, and made elaborate 
arrangements for the royal Jesuit’s journey and arrival 
in secrecy. James seems to have set sail for England; 
but from that time, the middle of November 1668, there 
was no certain trace of him. Then, however, or soon 
nfterwards, a youth calling himself James Stuart, and 
avowing himself to be a son of Charles by an amour in 
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Jersey in 1646 with “ Lady Mary Henrietta Stuart,” 
appeared magnificently at Naples. Who was this? Was 
he the Jersey foundling in a new guise ? Was he an 
impostor ? That is the question Mr. Lang had to consider. 
After much research, he found himself in possession of 
considerable evidence. James Stuart fell in love with and 
married Teresa Francesca Corona, the daughter of an 
innkeeper at Naples. Not wishing the bride’s family to 
appear to their neighbours at a disadvantage, he gave 
to her father a considerable sum of money, with which to 
provide a dowry. His munificence became known; his 
command of wealth aroused suspicion; and he was cast 
into gaol. After vicissitudes, knowing that he was about 
to die, he wrote a will in which, among other bequests, he 
arranged that his unborn son should become either Prince 
of Wales or a prince of some similar rank. He died. 
Was he really the son of Charles H. ? Was he some friend 
or servant of James de la Cloche, who had perchance 
murdered him, or known of his death, and stolen his secret? 
After careful balancing of the evidence, Mr. Lang cannot 
tell. “So,” he writes, “the matter stands; one of two 
hypotheses must be correct—the Naples man was James 
de la Cloche or he was not—yet either hypothesis is almost 
impossible.” 

This conclusion will be rather unsatisfactory to those 
whose taste in romance has been determined by the neat 
achievements of Sherlock Holmes. To them it would have 
been a real comfort to know that the Stuart descendants 
of the Jersey lady have been living, even if not in royal 
happiness, ever afterwards. In the volume before us, 
there are eleven other tales of historical mystery, and most 
of them have similar endings. One can never, reading 
them, shake oneself quite free of an uneasy feeling that 
Mr. Lang has laughter in his sleeve as he unwinds his 
strange cases. His learning in the by-paths of history is 
so great that it would be easy for him to play tricks with 
one’s trusting curiosity. Still, the thought is noted only 
to be banished. Mr. Lang is not to be suspect because 
he handles his peculiar lore with ease and even mirth. He 
is to be praised, indeed, on that account. It is his peculiar 
charm. 

W. Earl Hotosok. 


Fiction 


Romance. By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Huelfer. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The expectation with which admirers of Mr. Conrad’s 
work will take up this story will be fulfilled long before 
the last page is reached. This writer has too strong an 
individuality to be able to do himself justice when writing 
in harness with any one. Collaboration is almost sure to 
be harmful to one or other of the collaborators unless 
either their gifts are almost identical or so dissimilar that 
they work practically apart, though on one canvas. Even 
if it were not known to be the fact, no one could doubt 
that “ Romance ” is the result of much study and careful 
elaboration. The story is not convincing, though admirably 
clever. When writing alone, Mr. Conrad paints the soul 
of man and of nature; he and Mr. Hueffer have together 
drawn for us the outward semblances of men and women, 
their appearance, their manners and their ways of speech, 
and again and again the reader will pause to say, “ What a 
wonderful piece of word painting!” but it is all paint, the 
picture is soulless, inspiration drowned with elaboration. 
The story is full of exciting adventure, full of dramatic 
incident, but the plot hangs fire in this as it must do in 
all such tales unless breathlessly told, for the simple reason 
that, however apparently hopeless the situation of hero or 
heroine, we know the end will be happy. Mr. Conrad’s 
past work has made it necessary to judge him by a very 


high standard ; “ Romance ” written by many another 
writer needs must be written down a striking work of 
art: associated with Mr. Conrad’s name it is disappointing; 
a striking story, but not convincing. 

Katharine Frensham. By Beatrice Harraden. (Blackwood. 

PnEUMiNARt paragraphs have made it clear to all men that 
Miss Harraden has spent considerable time in Norway 
during the preparation of her new romance; otherwise, 
the reader might be tempted to suspect that she had put 
in her local colour from a volume of travels and a phrase- 
book. Surely an experienced author should be too wise to 
let her back-ground transform itself into a fore-ground, 
yet this is what occurs throughout the novel. Miss 
Harraden cannot convince herself that close accounts of 
Norwegian local customs do not conduce to the dramatic 
effect of a story which concerns itself after all with English 
people and that atmosphere is not to be conveyed by scraps 
of foreign dialogue with translations in brackets. The 
human problem set forth in “Katharine Frensham” 
demands a treatment more profound and subtle than the 
author has accorded it. In one of his strongest books William 
Dean Howells wrought out with relentless logic the effect 
produced on two sensitive natures by an imagined guilt 
and a haunting dream. Here the motive is similar. 
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Clifford Thornton cannot rid himself of the sense that he 
is guilty of his wife’s death because in a dream he has 
uttered his long-repressed bitterness, and she, in a dream, 
heard his arraignment. Peculiar insight and skill are 
needed for such a psychological problem, but in “ Katharine 
Frensham ” it is comfortably clear all along that Clifford 
is going to escape from the shadows, which, indeed, are 
only there to emphasize the coming light. The book is 
pleasantly written, and “ Knutty,” the quizzical Danish 
governess, is an amusing acquaintance. But though 
“ Katharine Frensham ” may be a cultured and pleasing 
story, it is not life, or, in any true sense, literature. 


Short Notices 

General 

Os Saying (Trace. By If. Lancelot Dixon, M.A. (Parker. 5s.) 

Is this interesting little volume the author indicates the origin 
of this time-honoured custom and traces its growth up to the 
present day. That the custom is ancient is proved by quotations 
from Pagan literature, which show that tire habit of dedicating 
some portion of food to the gods is analogous to “ saying 
grace.” “ Athenians remarks that ‘ none but epicureans began 
their meals without some act of religion.’ ” The author then 
adduces evidence from Hebrew and Christian literature as to its 
growth. It is interesting to note that the A intis, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan, practise a rite of giving thanks before meals. 
The second part of the volume is devoted to forms of graces, 
ancient and modern, including those in practice at Oxford and 
Cambridge and in public schools. A careful and valuable study. 

Origin and Growth of English Colonies. By H. E. Egerton, H.A., 
(The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 

An introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s “ Historical Geography of the 
British Colony.” It deals with the Influence of Religions Dissent 
on the Foundation of Colonies, the labour problem in New 
Colonies, and many other problems of to day in connection with 
colonisation. A scholarly and authoritative work. 

Tiif. Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. (Isbister. .‘Is, Cd.) 

A translation of the Alsatian shepherd’s plea for a simple life, 
“ simple thoughts, simple words, simple needs, simple pleasures, 
simple lx-autv.” Some chapter headings are “The Mercenary 
Spirit and Simplicity,” “Notoriety and the Inglorious Good,” 
“ The World and the Life of the Home.” 

Animals of No Importance. By W. Dewar. (Thacker.) 

A chatty anecdote book mostly about small animals as known in 
India. The sketches are evidently personal observations showing 
a sense of humour and kindly insight. The author talks about 
such small animals as locusts, spiders, cuckoos, ants, and the 
animal life of the ocean, giving many amusing stories of their 
habits and manners. 

The Care of a House. By T. M. Clark. (Macmillan. Os. (id. 
net.) 

This book supplies an obvious want in domestic literature. Wo 
have scores of lxioks dealing with cookery and the care of the 
house, but wo have never before seen a book which treats of the 
care of the house scientifically, showing how a house is built, from 
the foundation to the topmost chimney. The aim of the hook is 
to enable householders to repair the disorders to which a house is 
subject, by going to the root of the matter instead of treating in a 
superficial manner such troubles as cracks in woodwork or an 
unsatisfactory kitchen stove. "Steam and Hot Water Heating,” 
“ Plumbing,” “ Gas-pipes,” and “ Electrical Fixtures” are some of 
the subjects dealt with. 

Reprints and New Editions. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Boutledge. 
Is. net.) 

Another Hawthorne, this time a small pocket volume, suitable 
even for a small pocket, printed in good clear type and lxniml 
strongly in red cloth. 
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Festcs. By P. J. Bailey. (Routledge.) 

An attractive edition printed on thin paper and bound in green 
leather. Suitable for a gift book. 

Faust. By Goethe. Translated by John Anster, LL.D. Pocket 
Classics. (Newnes. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The “get up” of this dainty volume leaves nothing to be desired. 
Letterpress, binding, and illustrations alike are all excellent. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. 2 Yols. 
(Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is wonderful to have so big a book in so small a space. Not 
only are the volumes small but lieautiful as well. 

a Old Christmas ; b Bracerridge Hall. By Washington Irving. 
(Macmillan. 2s. each, net.) 

It is needless to praise Caldecott’s illustrations to “ Old Christmas ” 
and its sequel, for they are already well known, hut we may sav 
that they are capitally reproduced in these new pocket volumes. 
Two handy and artistic books rvell bound in red cloth. 

a Tiie Eve of St. Agnes, by John Keats ; b The Story of Elyanf, 
by Sir Thomas Malory Curtis. The Astolat Oakleaf Series. 
These charming little books show every sign and taste in their 
production. Good to handle and good to look on. 


Fiction 

Admonition. By John Aysoongh. (Harper. 3s. fid.) 

“Admonition ” is not the heading of a discourse or is it an un¬ 
pleasant duty, but it is the name of the heroine, “Admonition 
Fairfax.” The liook purports to be some leaves from her rather 
desultory journal or diary, written when living with her brother, a- 
country parson, and afterwards describing a tour in Sicily. From 
being a pretty young girl with an income of one hundred and nine 
pounds eleven and fourpence and no prospects beyond tlie 
spending of the same, she eventually becomes by a series of extra¬ 
ordinary chances the heiress to a title and a large fortune. The 
author lias a sense of fun, and the book has bright passages. 

The Longshoreman. By George Bertram. (Arnold. Os.) 

“The Longshoreman” is a stirring story of the smuggling days at 
the beginning of the last century when silk, tobacco and spirits 
were stored in strange places. In the little village of the story all 
the inhabitants are involved, from the highest to the lowest. 
There are many encounters between the smugglers and the 
revenue officers, many are rvounded, and many desperate deeds 
done. The story is not without a love interest: the sweetheart of 
the chief excise officer is abducted by the smugglers, a slighted 
woman becomes the Nemesis of one of the smugglers. A good 
yam. 

Pyramids of Snow. By Edith Metcalfe. (Ward, Lock. 3s. (kl.) 

“ I can tell you without the help of an augur what will be your fate 
if you become a gambler. . . . Your gains will disappear 

more quickly than they came, melting like pyramids of snow.” 
This and the frontispiece picture of the uncle turning his 
gambling nephew out of doors indicate the nature of the story. 
The gambler, whom we first meet at Monte Carlo, becomes, with 
extraordinary rapidity, first an embezzler and then a murderer, 
but is never successful in any of these capacities. An improbable 
story. 

Nessa. By L. McManus. (Sealy, Bryers and Walker.) 

The scene of this story is laid in Ireland, with which the writer is so 
familiar, during the Cromwellian Settlement of 1054. The garrison 
of soldiers waiting for disbandment and their assignments of land 
in a desolate country are reminded by their captain that marriage 
with the Irish women is sternly forbidden, and any officer who 
does so will Ire deprived of Iris command. Within a few weeks 
the captain has contracted a secret marriage with Nessa in Connor, 
with whom ho has fallen violently in love. The scene in which 
lie.acknowledges liis wife before the soldiers, and goes forth ruined 
and dishonoured, is very dramatic and full of feeling. We can 
heartily praise this little story. The treatment of the theme is 
firm and convincing, and the atmosphere is full of colour. 

[For BnoJ;e Received, tee page 482.] 
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W. E. H. Lecky 


T he death of Mr. William Edward Hartpole Lecky on 
October 22 rendered still smaller the little band 
of survivors of the great writers of the Victorian 
era, an era distinguished for the large number of 
first-rate historians and the great advance made in 
historical methods. Before that period history had been 
an art only; during it, it became a science as well. 

Mr. Lecky, who was bom near Dublin in the year 1838, 
may be said to have been self-educated, finding during 
his university career at Trinity College, Dublin, that it 
was more profitable to him to pursue his own courso 
of study rather than to strive after academic honours. 
In 1859 he graduated B.A., and, influenced by his reading 
and the gradual change wrought by it in his viows, he 
decided to abandon his intention of entering the church 
and to devote himself to the pursuit of letters. Ho had 
taken an active part in the Historical Society, showing 
himself an accomplished speaker in the debates of that 
institution being awarded the gold medal for oratory. 
Leaving Trinity he spent some four years travelling and 
studying on the Continent. Mr. Lecky’s method of study 
has been described by himself—to examine opinions from 
the historical standpoint, to investigate their growth and 
their relation to the conditions of their age and the part 
for good or for ill that they had played in the world’s 
history. To the work of public men he applied the same 
teats, rarely permitting temperament or his own personal 
feelings and opinions to bias his judgment. 

In 1861 Mr. Lecky published anonymously a volume on 
“Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” critical essays on 
the life, times, and work of Swift, Flood, Grattan, and 
O’Connell; a work of extraordinary grasp and insight for 
so young a man. This was followed in 1805 by the 
“ History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in 
Europe,” and in 1869 by the “History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne,” works which, if they 
displayed no profound originality of thought, showed how 
wide and how critical their author’s reading had been. 
These two books were received with varying criticism, but 
were acknowledged by all to place their writer in the 
forefront of living men of letters. The work by which, 
however, he will stand or fall in the judgment of future 
generations, began to issue from the press in 1878, the 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” two 
volumes appearing in that year, two more in 1882, two 
more in 1887, and the final two in 1890. The history 
was afterward re-arranged in twelve volumes, seven devoted 
to English history, five to Irish. In 1891 Mr. Lecky 
published a small volume of “ Poems,” in 1896 “ Democracy 
and Liberty,” and in 1899 “The Map of Life.” In 1895 
Mr. Lecky was elected to represent Trinity College in 
Parliament, retiring owing to ill-health at the beginning 
of this year; in 1897 he was made a Privy Councillor, and 
he was one of the twelve original members of the Order of 
Merit. In 1894 he was elected a Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, and was the recipient of many 
other well-earned honours. 

In appearance, Mr. Lecky was striking: tall, slight, 
loose-limbed, full of “willowy” movement and quaint 
gestures—the caricaturists readily and easily seized upon 
his outward appearance, but none but those who had met 
him could realise the refinement and intellectuality of his 
face or the kindly courtesy—graciousness—of his manner 
and address. In public he appeared at his best as an 
after-dinner speaker, the atmosphere of contest in the 
House of Commons hardly suiting his style of oratory. No 
one could forget it who had witnessed his presidency on, 
say, such an occasion as the dinner of the old Trinity 
College students in London. Surrounded by such men as 
Lord Wolseley, Sir William Howard Russeil, Mr. Carson, 


Sir Robert Ball, Mr. Redmond, and other accomplished 
speakers, he would more than hold his own; standing up 
with hands clasped before him, in an attitude strangely 
suggestive of a mediaeval saint, he would give utterance to 
charming thoughts charmingly expressed, lit up every 
now and then by touches of humour and gentle irony; 
not an unkind word, but often a genial thrust. 

Of the writer of imaginative work, of the poet or the 
novelist, it is impossible for contemporary critics to form 
a final judgment; of the historian, as of the man of science, 
it is easier to speak without fear of being entirely wrong. 
That Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century ” will stand the test of time it is difficult to doubt. 
Whatever new facts may come to light—and no one yet 
knows the whole inner History of Ireland during the close 
of the eighteenth century and the early years of the 
nineteenth—Mr. Lecky’s history will remain a monument 
of patient research, of critical acumen and of clear judg¬ 
ments. He possessed a style not over-charged with colour, 
or yet cold, almost the ideal style for the historian, neither 
as bloodless as that of Stubbs nor as gorgeous as that of 
Froude. His chief work is in no sense a continuous history, 
but a series of episodes—or pictures of episodes, happily 
arranged, clearly drawn, and distinguished by a rare love 
of truth. 

Reminiscences 

In the autumn of 1857, 1 first became acquainted with 
Lecky when we were undergraduates together at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was a year younger than myself 
in age as well as in University standing, but there was 
something about him which was bizarre, weird, and, to 
me, very attractive. We had some walks and talks, and 
I fell under the spell of his remarkable personality. In 
that year the “Old Historical” Society—the debating 
society founded in Trinity College by Edmund Burke nearly 
a century before—was a notable institution within the college 
walls. The debates were held on Wednesday evenings in 
the Dining-hall of Trinity College, and were open to 
the public, whose attendance was always a sure test of 
the merits of the contending debaters. A gold medal for 
oratory was awarded annually at the end of each session 
by the suffrages of the members, and was the object of 
keen competition. In that year (1857) Edward Gibson 
(now Lord Ashbourne and Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 
had carried off this much-coveted prize. In 1858 the 
struggle seemed to lie between David Plunket (now Lord 
Rathmore) and myself. For some occult reason Lecky 
seemed to care for my modest efforts, and gave me kindly 
and cheering plaudits. The contest became keen, and 
I believe that I owe it to his generous encouragement 
that at the end of the session of 1858 two gold medals 
were awarded. In 1859 Lecky obtained the distinction 
for himself. On one evening of that session he rose 
to his feet in the debate, and to the amazement of us 
all poured forth a stream of mellifluous and finished 
eloquence that carried all before it. It was meteoric. It 
was not a speech, it was a recited essay, but it raised the 
standard of debating rhetoric enormously. It was “ Eclipse 
first and the rest nowhere.” 

I met him again in Switzerland in 1860 at Lucerne ; 
he was travelling alone, so we fraternised. In one of 
our walks he produced shyly a little volume of essays 
which he gave me. There was no author’s name, 
but I remember the title was “ Religious Tendencies of 
the Age.” He confided to me that he was the author. 
Alas 1 I lent and lost the little book. We had been reading 
together “ Les Rayons et les Ombres ” of Victor Hugo, 
when one day he gave me, with many blushes and 
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much confusion, a tiny brochure (wretchedly printed) 
containing “Angelina,” a poem of his own. He read 
or recited the whole of “Angelina ” to me from the stern 
of a boat (while I did the sculling), on Lake Uri near 
Tell’s Chapel; I have in my memory, to-day, the pathetic 
cadence of his voice as he almost chanted the following 
wail of the widowed bride from his little poem :— 

He lias not gone, lie has not gone ! 

I feel his presence near; 

In every sight of loneliness, 

Of grandeur and of fear, 

Reflected and diffused I meet 
The presence of his mind; 

So gentle, yet so passionate, 

So lofty yet so kind. 

I see his beauties mirrored forth 
In nature’s glowing face, 

In every form of earth and sky, 

His lineaments I trace; 

The fleeting cloud, the changeless star, 

The wild majestic sea, 

The flower, the lake, the cataract 
All bring my love to me! 

Afterwards in the same year, 1800, we saw the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play together. It was a real thing in 
those days, and the peasants, male and female, came from 
every corner of South Germany full of faith and fervour. 
Lecky was eloquent and enthusiastic over this strange 
survival of medievalism. We went to Oberammergau from, 
and returned to, Innsbriick, and it was at the hotel 
at the latter place that the first notes for the “ History 


of Rationalism ” were then written. Lecky’s methods of 
literary composition were peculiar. He was exceedingly 
tall—six feet four or thereabouts—and possibly on account 
of a feeble circulation he loved a horizontal attitude. The 
early pages of the “ History of Rationalism ” were written 
on the floor, while the author lay prone upon pillows as 
he wrote. He sent me an early copy of the “ Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland ” ; and when the two blue 
volumes of the “ History of Rationalism ” were given to 
the world three or four years afterwards, he sent me a 
copy with a characteristic letter. During those years he 
was visiting the great libraries throughout Europe for 
purposes of research, and he seemed to me to be ubiquitous. 
I met him in the street in Vienna, in Berlin, at Munich, 
at Dresden, and wherever books abounded in big libraries. 
I remember thinking that if I did not come across Lecky 
in the high-ways of a German or Austrian capital I must 
have gone astray ! Afterwards we went our several ways 
in life and only met occasionally in London. He never 
seemed to mo to grow older. Certainly his demeanour 
never changed. His was always the same delightful, 
eloquent, shy, fascinating, unique personality, and among 
the happiest recollections I cherish in the evening of 
life— the “ e’ening that brings a’ hame ”—is that of an 
unbroken friendship with Lecky which lasted for nearly 
half a century and was by me highly prized. To know 
Lecky well for so many years was a great privilege, and 
I shall miss him much in the davs to come. 

T. W. S. 

Athenreum, Oct. 28. 


A Novel Note in Biography 


I T will be remembered that when Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s latest book, “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” was 
published there was considerable speculation and 
discussion as to who Lady Rose really was. The 
slight sketch of Lady Rose herself and the delineation of 
her character, and of her fascinating daughter Julie, were so 
lifelike, and at the same time so vaguely reminiscent, that 
all readers of the book looked around for the originals, 
for originals there must surely be. For obvious reasons 
Mrs. Humphry Ward had been compelled to alter names, 
dates, and even some incidents in the interest of living 
persons, Julie and Lady Rose being names used for the 
purpose of disguise. The dull course, in a biographical 
work, where a real name must not be given, is the 

employment of asterisks, or to say Sir J. - and 

Lady-, an ugly expedient. The biographer of lately 

living personages is often faced with this difficulty. 

By curious chance, I met in Nuremberg this summer 
some close friends of the parties concerned, who told to 
me the true history of Julie’s parentage. It appears that 
Julie was the offspring of the principals in “ The Serious 
Wooing” (Mrs. Craigie’s biographical study, published 
in 1901)—a daughter of the charming Rosabel, who 
threw in her lot with that of Jocelyn Luttrell, the idealist 
and reformer, flying with him to Nuremberg, where my 
informants had known them. Who, that was interested in 
Rosabel’s determined fight for love, her battle royal with 
her pleasure-loving, conventional relations, her eager 
partizanship of the man of her choice, can doubt that 
Lady Rose is but another name for the same person ? or, 
that Sir Wilfrid’s sketch of the delicately cultured woman 
(“ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” pp. 21 ff.), whose nature was 
that of a tine violin, sensitive to every touch, and obedient 
to the hand of the master, Love, is a picture of Rosabel ? 
Is not Colonel Delaney, the rebel and agitator, careless of 
the conventions of life, ever mindful of the needs of the soul, 
one and the same person as Jocelyn Luttrell. When we part 


from Lady Rosabel at the end of “ The Serious Wooing ” do 
we not wonder if the call of the Piper will always triumph 
over her inbred convictions on the desirability of the 
little golden circlet and the approval of friends? To our 
doubt Mrs. Humphry Ward gives the answer, telling us 
that on the whole the step was never regretted, and that 
love satisfied a nature so long starved of love and comrade¬ 
ship. Sometimes, it is true, she wept for the loss of her 
young sister, occasionally she relapsed into silence and 
tears. It is difficult to break entirely the links that bind 
us to our early years, sometimes they are violently snapped, 
more often they wear thin with time. The picture of the 
man and woman surrounded by home-made shelves filled 
with socialistic and economical works, happy in their 
love for each other and their child, Julie, rich in this 
but poor in all else, reassures the friends of Lady 
Rosabel. If Rosabel, the emancipated Peeress, could have 
foreseen Julie’s career, if she could have heard the wedding 
bells ringing for her marriage with the Duke of Chudleigh, 
she would have realised that her child did not offer the 
strongest arguments in favour of socialistic ethics. Would 
the happy revolutionist have approved of that worldly-wise 
finale ? 

All this may be considered a somewhat novel study in 
Biography, but does it not open up a singularly, rich, 
peculiarly interesting and hitherto unworked vein of 
research ? What for instance was the descent of Becky 
Sharpe ? Who were the remote ancestors of the Forest 
Lovers ? Had they ever heard of their relative—“ Amadis 
of Gaul ” ? Sentimental Tommy must have been a scion 
of the house of Harry Richmond; and, turning to the 
drama, who can question that when the Admirable 
Crichton, disappointed in ladyships, established a public- 
house in the Harrow Road, he was remembering the 
priceless example of Thackeray’s “Jeames de la Pluche ” ? 

F. H. B. 
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for aye ” 

W e have still amongst ns —several of the men in 
the street have heard his name—the greatest 
thinker of the nineteenth century, whose 
name will be remembered when those of 
Napoleon—whom Lord Wolseley thinks the greatest man 
that ever lived—and of other criminal lunatics have long 
been forgotten. Business necessities, which I do not 
pretend to understand, have so ordained it that on this side 
of the Atlantic only two of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s books 
are to be had for less than an average price of about 
twenty-five shillings. In these days of War Commissions 
and so forth, one hesitates to add to tho list of national 
disgraces, but there is assuredly something wrong with 
the education of a people that does not make it worth a 
publisher’s while to issue epoch-making books at reasonable 
prices. However, there are two small books of Spencer’s 
which are worth their weight in gold, and which can be 
had for more reasonable sums. If you are interested in 
education in any of its forms, from the making of gentlemen 
to the making of muEcle in wrong and useless places—which 
is the latest educational fad—you will not do better tlian 
expend the price of a bad cigar on “ Education: Intel¬ 
lectual, Moral, and Physical,” first published in 1801, and 
now to be had at any bookstall for fourpence-halfpenny. 
Suffice it to say of this that from the highest down to the 
humblest legislator, we have yet to receive any evidence 
that the golden truths in this little tract would not be 
entirely novel to any of our rulers who might be imagined 
doing anything so intelligent as to read it. 

The other book, which I recommend with all my heart 
to those who do not know it, is “ The Study of Sociology ” 
(1873), which has been unobtainable for some time, but 
which has just been offered in a twentieth edition. This 
is Spencer in a lighter mood ; none the less wise but a 
little more engaging. It is to be had for three shillings 
and ninepence. In its pages you will find a vast quantity 
of most entertaining matter which our almost omniscient 
author has included by way of illustration. Are you 
reading Morley’s “ Gladstone ” ? You will find here a most 
amusing and. at the same time, profoundly instructive 
little episode in that versatile man’s life, which Mr. Morley 
has refrained from inclusion within his pages. There was 
a little argument about Providence, in which the singular 
intellect of Mr. Gladstone is well displayed. 

But these are minor matters. The significant thing 
about the “ Study of Sociology ” is that whilst it professes 
to deal with a great many now forgotten things that filled 
the newspaper placards thirty years ago, its bearing on 
our little national difficulties at this hour is as instant as 
and a thousand times deeper than any speech of the 
current week. I will not say of this unpretentious little 
book that it sees things sub quadam specie neternitatia — 
in the sublime phrase of Spinoza—but I will say that 
nothing is more intimately characteristic of great thought 
than its entire imperishableness and its eternal youth. 

If your interest be as deep in a man’s manner as in 
his matter you will assuredly find reason to marvel at the 
felicity and lucidity with which our quondam civil 
engineer, practically ignorant of Latin and Greek and 
German, can express himself on the most intricate topics. 

Oh ! for a grain of that cortex cerebri under a cranium I 
know ! 

C. W. Saleeiiv. 

TnE next issue of The Academy and Literatm!e will 
contain a special illustrated supplement dealing with the 
Autumn output of fiction. 


T he Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon has 
been the scene of much interesting work—is it not 
possible that some such playhouse within easy 
reach of London might be made a profitable 
concern ? Say at Richmond ? It might be made the 
English equivalent, of Bayreuth, the theatre being devoted 
to special performances of operas and plays. Countless 
enthusiasts from our own country and from the United 
States set out as pilgrims to attend the performances in 
tho great German musical centres, and the question is 
whether they go solely for the performances, or whether 
there is some subtle attraction about Germany itself. 
Would they be content to gain equivalent pleasure from 
equally excellent performances nearer home ? It might 
be possible to induce continental operatic and theatrical 
managers to send over their companies after a series 
of performances at such a theatre as suggested, while 
managers here might find it indirectly, if not directly 
profitable to give a short series of special representations. 
The playhouse would of course be for the elect, those who 
do not mind paying their twenty marks for a seat at 
Bayreuth, or subscribing to a highly priced performance 
of “The Ring” at Covent Garden. The question of the 
mounting of the plays would naturally be difficult to 
solve, but the scenery might, when not practicable for stock 
scenery, be sold either on the Continent or in America. 
It would not require a millionaire to build the theatre, 
which should be on the Bayreuth pattern, plain but 
thoroughly practical. 


Bi t in certain scenic matters Bayreuth might be much 
improved upon. Efforts have been made, notably by 
Professor von Ilerkomer, to bring tho scent of reality over 
the footlights. Admirable as are many of our scene 
painters, and lavish as is the expenditure of certain 
managers, the scenery of the stage to-day is seldom tho 
scenery of nature. Even interiors are unreal; when a 
door is slammed apparently solid walls wobble, staircases 
quiver beneath the light weight of the leading lady, bells 
behave in the most eccentric manner. The open-air 
scenes are thoroughly unconvincing, strips of blue canvas 
do not look like the sky, shadows of actors thrown by the 
footlights upon distant mountains are more curious than 
beautiful, mossy tree trunks should not topple threateningly 
when leant against by despondent lovers, Bnow should not 
fell in streaks, suns should not set at the back of the 
stage while red light is shed on the scene from the front. 
Wo laugh at children for being able to make-believe, but 
we all are asked to do the same every time we visit the 
theatre. 

The question as to the proper manner to stage the plays 
of Shakespeare is ever with us. There are three courses 
which can bo followed; the plays can be put upon the 
stage “ regardless of expense,” as is the case with Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s production of Richard II., where the 
play almost seems to have been chosen because it affords 
ample opportunity for magnificence, where the scenery 
and the dresses, the shoutings and the crowds, seem to be 
“ the thing ” rather than tho play itself; the plays can be 
put upon the stage with mounting sufficient to suggest the 
background before which the scenes are enacted, and with 
dresses sufficiently accurate and costly to denote the date 
of the action of the piece; and the plays can be performed 
upon a bare platform and in Elizabethan dress as was the 
practice of the Elizabethan Stage Society. Is it too much 
to say that in their proper place all three methods are 
right ? To turn Shakespeare into a sumptuous spectacle is 
to render the dramatist less than is his due, but it affords 
to the public a splendid object lesson in history; a 
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moderate mounting enables the spectator to realise the 
background of the play, while leaving him free to centre 
his attention on tne drama and the effects of the actors ; 
while the re-production of the mode of performance of 
Shakespeare’s own day helps us to understand the cir¬ 
cumstances under and for which he wrote. The more we 
see of his plays, and even the more varied the conditions 
under which we see them, the more we realise how great 
a practical dramatist he was, a fact of which we are apt to 
lose sight, dazzled by the splendour of his poetry. 


Paisstakixo is the most that can be said of Mr. G. H. 
Leigh’s production of “The Tempest.” There is nothing 
actually wrong, but there is also nothing quite right; 
over all there is an air of competency, but not of real 
accomplishment. Mr. Acton Bond is the most successful 
of the performers, though he makes Prospero rather too 
much like a male good fairy godmother, in his softer 
moments being too soft and in his sterner not sufficiently 
stern Mr. Leigh makes a very mild beast of Caliban, 
who is a “ beastly beast," not only in appearance but in 
voice, whereas as interpreted by Mr. Leigh his roars are 
too much akin to the notes of the dove ; in a word, he is 
too human. Mr. Charles Lander was well ihtentioned as 
Perdinand, as was Mrs. Leigh as Miranda. Is it possible 
to act Ariel aright ? Is it certain that the part should be 
played by a girl ? Surely a sprightly, mischievous boy 
would more likely attain to something approaching 
Shakespeare’s creation. 

Of the mounting of “The Tempest” I cannot speak 
highly, it is neither real nor ideal. The first scene in 
“ The Vikings,” as mounted by Mr. Gordon Craig, would 
make an ideal background for “The Tempest,” which is, 
after all is said and done, a fairy tale, and should be dealt 
with as such, a touch of reality bringing the whole play 
toppling down. Mr. Leigh has provided us with rocks, 
not real rocks, but very painty rocks, and surely the rocks 
in fairyland are as real as elsewhere, unless I was grossly 
misled in the days of my youth. In short, the mounting 
of “ The Tempest ” lacks that touch of imagination which 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree certainly possesses. 


Mit. Tree certainly takes for granted that no member 
of his audiences possesses any gift of imagination, possibly 
he is right; he leaves nothing to suggestion, as for example 
in the last scene of Richard II., where the contrast between 
the dead king and the living king, between misfortune 
and good fortune, is absolutely rammed down our throats. 
Better that, however, than the lack of imagination which 
mars the performance of “ The Tempest ”; a simple 
backcloth would have been better than shaky rocks, 
obvious gauzes and very earthy spirits. I hope for better 
things from Mr. Leigh, whose enterprise is great. 


IlF.mt Gustav von Moser, the German playwright, died 
at Giirlitz on October 23, in his 79th year. He was the 
author of over seventy plays, chiefly distinguished for their 
humour, of some of which performances have been given 
in Ixmdon. 

Miss Ellen Terry will read the part of Desdemona for 
the British Empire Shakespeare Society in December at the 
Graham Street High School. A reading will also be given 
of Julius Caesar on November 20, at St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea ; amongst those taking part will be Mr. Harcourt 
Williams, Mr. Matheson Lang, Mr. George Fitzgerald, and 
Miss Hutin Britten. 


Musical Notes 

T he statistics which have been published with refer¬ 
ence to the recent Birmingham Festival go to show 
that as a whole, and notwithstanding the exceptional 
drawing capacity of one work, there was a falling off 
in the attendance and likewise in the receipts as compared 
with those of former years. More curious still, the audience 
of 2,149 attracted by “The Apostles” yielded less than 
that of 1,780 who attended to hear “ Elijah,” the amounts 
realised being respectively £3,008 and £3,397, though 
how these results came about it is a little hard to under¬ 
stand. Meanwhile it is not surprising to find that those 
local musicians who resented the importation of Dr. Richter’s 
Manchester players are pointing what they consider to be 
the obvious moral, and without expressing an opinion as 
to the justness of their conclusion, one cannot help seeing 
that from their point of view they have some ground for 
feeling aggrieved. Admitting that the Manchester players 
were all that could be wished, it does not follow even so 
that they need have been exclusively employed. 


Presumably it is one of the objects of these festivals 
to encourage the local development of the art—a con¬ 
sideration obviously ignored, however, when all the 
performers are imported from elsewhere. It is true that 
in former times they nearly all came from London, and 
that was doubtless an arrangement to be deprecated on 
similar grounds. What seems a reasonable contention is 
that at least as many performers should be drawn from 
Birmingham and neighbourhood as possible even though 
the performances resulting are a shade less perfect than 
those secured under the other system. But the question 
of the provincial festivals considered in relation to their 
effect on local musical culture is a very vexed one; and 
this latest aspect of it only goes to furnish yet another 
instance of that fact. 

The newly formed London Choral Society, which began 
its operations on Monday last under the direction of Mr. 
A. Fagge with a performance of the “ Golden Legend,” 
has owed its inception to the excellent performances secured 
by the Dulwich Philharmonic Society under Mr. Fagge’s 
direction in the Choral Symphony when Mr. Weingartner 
conducted that work at the Queen’s Hall last summer. 
That performance was so generally commended that Mr. 
Fagge took the hint, and with the co-operation of Mr. Vert 
has launched out in a more ambitious manner. At his future 
concerts he will doubtless see his way at least occasionally 
to introduce works of a somewhat less hackneyed order 
than the “Golden Legend,” and in this case he should 
have no difficulty in attracting the support of amateurs. 
A really first-class choral body has been one of London’s 
sorest musical needs for a long time past. 


Meanwhile Mr. Wood seems to be giving himself with 
characteristic energy to the training of the smaller choir 
which he recently formed—if one may judge, at least, 
from the tenour of his remarks at the first meeting of the 
new body: “ Personally I am determined to make this a 
real earnest society, consisting of members who are 
enthusiastic, members who are determined to improve 
their vocal abilities, to interpret the works of the great 
choral composers with reverence and attention to beautiful 
musical tone, perfect diction, phrasing, intonation, attack, 
and a hundred other little details which go towards a fine 
choral performance.” Mr. Wood is so famous as an 
orchestral conductor that one is sometimes in danger of 
forgetting his claims as a vocal teacher. By all the tokens 
it seems really justifiable to anticipate results of the 
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highest possible value from his newest undertaking. The 
only point in doubt, indeed, is whether London can furnish 
him in the first instance with raw material of the requisite 
quality. 


A large number of new or unfamiliar works are promised 
in connection with the new series of “ Pops,” which under 
the direction of Professor Kruse made an excellent start on 
Saturday last. Among these may bo named Sir Hubert 
Parry’s pianoforte trio in E minor, Sir C. Stanford’s 
quartet in A minor and a new string quintet in F; a 
violin and piano sonata (Op. 18) by Richard Strauss; 
another for the same instruments by Busoni, a quartet 
and a quintet by Georg Schumann; a quartet by Mr. 
Donald Tovey ; a trio by Mr. R. A. Walthew ; quartets by 
Eugen d’Albert and Weingartner; a pianoforte quintet 
by Mr. Cyril Scott; and a sextet for strings by Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke. At least it cannot be imputed to the new 
management that they are disposed, by neglecting 
novelties and sticking to the accepted ways, to repeat the 
errors of the old, and it is only to be hoped that the 
enterprise and energy with which they appear to be 
addressing themselves to their new undertaking may find 
due reward in the support of the public. 


Among many forthcoming concerts, those given at 
Leighton House promise to maintain their interest and 
attractiveness. Given in the late Lord Leighton’s studio 
(where in Lord Leighton’s own time so much good music 
was heard) these concerts take place under particularly 
agreeable conditions, while under the guidance of Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, and with the co-operation of Sir H. Parry, 
Sir C. Yilliers Stanford and others, they may be trusted 
to provide only music really worth hearing. Various 
chamber music organisations will appear during the 
season, including the Queen’s Hall Wind Quintet. Various 
well-known artists have also been engaged as soloists, 
while Baron Erlanger’s quintet for piano and strings is 
to be given among other works in the course of the 
season. 


The Berlin musical world has been greatly excited, it 
has been announced, by the appearance of a new fiddling 
umnderkind, Franz von Vecsey by name. He is a 
Hungarian by birth, only ten years old, and plays the 
violin with an amount of musical intelligence and tecnnique 
which has startled his most hardened critical hearers. 
Dr. Joachim, it is stated further, considers little Vecsey a 
remarkable player for his age, and predicts for him a 
wonderful future, and Dr. Joachim, if any one, should 
know something about prodigies. The paragraph reminds 
one indeed that in March next the sixtieth anniversary 
will be reached of the first appearance in London of a 
certain other fiddling prodigy, also Hungarian, who 
appeared in that month and year at the benefit given at 
Drury Lane to the manager-poet Alfred Bunn. Needless 
to say this was Dr. Joachim himself. Now it is sixty 
years, or nearly so, since that memorable debut, and in 
the interim Dr. Joachim has won his place among the 
greatest violinists of all time. Indeed there probably never 
was a greater violinist than Dr. Joachim at his best since 
violins have been played. One could not express a fairer 
hope for Hungary^ newest prodigy than that he may live 
to outshine the name of Joachim. 


What a memorable epoch in the history of music has 
been spanned by Dr. Joachim’s career ! Some day perhaps 
he will write his reminiscences. They would certainly 
make singularly fascinating reading. For those musicians 
of note whom Joachim has not encountered in the course 
of his career must be few indeed. And not musicians 
only. Hear him discourse, for example, on Moltke and 
Bismarck: “ Moltke’s love for music was something quite 
peculiar. The great general most liked compositions of a 
gentle character, for example, the beautiful Adagio in the 
violin sonata in F, by Beethoven, while he listened with 
quite particular pleasure to the middle section of Bach’s 
concerto in D Minor for two violins. As to Bismarck, I 
only met him twice, the second time in the year 1890. 
He liked to listen to music quite well, but neither his 
interest nor his understanding for the art was very great.” 


The Vienna Philharmonic concerts, which under Richter’s 
direction secured such world-wide fame, seem to be in a 
rather sad way just now. When Richter came to Man¬ 
chester his place was taken by Mahler, who though an 
able conductor was continually at loggerheads with the 
authorities. After three years, therefore, he retired in 
favour of Helmesberger. Now Helmesberger in turn has 
gone, and the present outlook of the society appears to 
bo anything but satisfactory. So much may be gathered 
indeed from the fact that the latest suggestion is to secure 
the services of some eminent outsider instead of a resident 
Viennese musician. Obviously under this arrangement, 
performances of the highest class would be exceedingly 
unlikely ; to which it is added that a formidable rival has 
also arisen to the older body in the shape of the Vienna 
Concert Society. Probably by now the directors of the 
former body are regretting more than ever that they parted 
with the services of Dr. Richter. 


Miss Marie Niciioi.ls, an American violinist who is to bo 
heard at the St. James’s Hall on Monday next, is playing 
then, among other things, a new work by Max Bruch 
which will be heard with some interest. This is a 
Serenade in four movements. Miss Nicholls uses, by the 
way, a valuable Nicolaus Gagliano violin described as of 
exquisite tone and workmanship. The instrument is said 
to have remained in the possession of an Italian family 
since 1708. It will now presumably see more of the world 
than hitherto. 


“ But I have often observed,” continued Dr. Joachim on 
this occasion, “ that celebrated people when they are not 
really musical are still able to appreciate the worth and 
importance of our art. The height of their mental 
culture makes musical appreciation possible to such 
natures often in an astonishing way. The most eminent 
example of this is Goethe. Take, for instance, the 
admirably deep words of Goethe on music in his novels, 
particularly in the ‘ Wanderjahren ’ and many other parts 
of his works. Think of his correspondence with Zelter, 
his admiration for Bach (whom Mendelssohn must always 
play to him). For Beethoven also, though even more for his 
personality than for bis music, he showed the liveliest 
interest. Remember, too, Goethe’s efforts in theoretical 
music—did it not lead him to compose himself ? Still, in 
spite of all, one cannot say that Goethe was musical by 
nature. He attained it by nis general strength of mind. 
With Charles Dickens I had the opportunity of observing 
something quite similar, though certainly not to the same 
extent.” Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning, it may be 
added, were other famous men of letters with whom Dr. 
Joachim was well acquainted. 


The late Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus.Doc., was better 
known north of the border than in London and here¬ 
abouts, although it was at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, that he received his education and began the culti¬ 
vation of those musical aptitudes which won him in due 
course the respect of all who were brought in contact 
with him. Bom as long ago as 1830, it would pot be 
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surprising to learn that Sir Herbert Oakeley was little in 
sympathy with the more recent developments of his art, 
even though he numbered that arch-progressive Liszt 
among the pastors and masters of his youth. To him it 
is safe to assume the less daring methods of his other 
teacher Elvey proved more generally acceptable. Certainly 
his own compositions never gave cause for suspecting him 
of any heretical tendencies. But by his labours in the 
cause of the best music in Edinburgh and elsewhere 
beyond the Tweed he won well-deserved repute, whila as 
an organist of great skill, and Honorary Composer of 
music to the King in Scotland, he possessed further claims 
to remembrance. 

New Music and New Editions 

New music recently to hand includes works of all kinds 
and schools and from as many different publishers. 
Indeed if the output of new music in these times goes 
for aught we are indeed a musical people. Who shall deny 
that late years have witnessed a steady improvement in 
this class of work. The songs of such popular modern 
composers as Guy d’Hardelot, Noel Johnson, Hermann 
Lohr, Herbert tunning, Frederick Norton, Reginald 
Somerville, Liza Lehmann, and many more who might 
be named, are always artistic and refined, and as such 
comprise a notable advance on songs of the same class 
which won popularity and pelf in earlier days. Examples 
of most of the composers above-named and many others 
are included in the works at present under notice. 
Two pretty songs by Herbert Bunning, for example, 
are “So Sweet a Rose” and “ April Laughter” (Enoch 
and Sons). Miss Allitsen’s “ Hymn of Trust ” is an 
effective setting of words by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Mr. Landon Ronald’s “ Nobody Knows ” (words by R. H. 
Elkin) is a dainty little ditty which has the merit of being 
easily singable. All of these are from Messrs. Enoch. 
Messrs. Chappell send good examples of Florence Aylward, 
“ The Life Beyond ”; G. H. Clutsam, “ You Pretty Rose ” ; 
and, among other things, a Suite of pleasant dances “ In 
Days of Old,” for piano solo, by Meredith Ball. An 
old familiar friend is Mr. Frank L. Moir, whose “Down 
the Vale ” is a setting of that popular song in duet 
form (Boosey & Co.). So, too, of a truth, is Mr. J. L. 
Molloy, who joins forces once more to excellent purpose 
with Mr. F. E. Weatherby in “ The Compleat Angler,” 
while a capital example of Mr. Hermann Lohr’s gift for 
picturesque writing is his setting of “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorree ” (Boosey & Co.). From Messrs. Ricordi comes a 
song by Ellen Wright, “ Fidelity,” which is safe to 
win many admirers; while Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. 
send an effective ditty, “ The March Wind,” by C. S. 
Aspinall; and another one, “Since,” by Harold Garstin, 
also possessed of decided merit. An adaptation of 
Mascagni’s Intermezzo as an “ Ave Maria ” was hardly 
required perhaps, but that which Messrs. Ascherberg 
have issued will doubtless find plentiful favour. Messrs. 
Augener send many attractive works, new and old; 
among the latter, further numbers of Signor Buonamici’s 
edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas (issued separately at a 
shilling each), which may be unhesitatingly commonded 
by reason of their careful editing, fingering, and so 
forth, to the attention of the student. In “The Art 
of Scale Study,” from the same hand, the method and 
practice of his master, Hans von Biilow, have been made 
the basis of the work. “ Twelve Pieces ’’ by lteinecke 
(Op. 262) have the merit of being within the capacity of 
the humblest executant, while those who seek more 
ambitious work may find it in a Suite by Raff (Op. 163), 
which, if not great, is at least decidedly effective. A 
volume of pleasant organ pieces to hand from the same 
firm are from the pen of Filippo Capocci, the principal 
organist of that great Roman church, San Giovanni in 
Laterano. 
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Art Notes 

T he acknowledged event of the art week has been 
the opening of the exhibition of Whistler’s 
etchings at Messrs. Obach’s in New Bond Street. 
Now that the great master’s personality presents 
no new subjects for controversy, enmities are being 
rapidly forgotten, and the real triumph of the man is 
universally acknowledged. During his life, artists, critics, 
and general public were divided into two camps, friends 
and enemies. There seemed no middle course. To-day 
he takes his place as he himself saw it, beside Rembrandt 
and Velasquez. In the “ thing seen,” beyond which, in 
his etchings, there was no attempt to pass, Whistler 
stands alone since Rembrandt. Delicacy ana truth beyond 
all praise were his, and he never departed from consistent 
adherence to the rules formulated by himself in 1886, 
the third of which states that “ in etching, the means used, 
or the instrument employed, being the finest possible 
point, the space covered should be small in proportion.” 
All that there was to say Whistler could say on a copper 
plate of four inches by six inches, or eix inches by ten 
inches. 


At this exhibition, in which are 24!) etchings, is given 
an almost complete impression of Whistler’s art with the 
needle, although the known plates are believed to be 
nearly 375. The catalogue is arranged in chronological 
order, and is therefore a great help to students. The 
gallery has been specially hung with yellow silk. 


A itEi'UCA of Rodin’s “ La Danaide,” the original of 
which is one of the treasures of the Musee du Luxembourg, 
has been loaned to South Kensington for a year. One 
cannot but wonder that such a work was not placed in 
the Renaissance gallery, but doubtless there were considera¬ 
tions of space involved, and since, after all, wherever such 
a masterpiece happens to stand, its effect on lovers of 
truthful, passionate sculpture must always be illuminating, 
one can only be thankful to the authorities for having 
secured it at all. Doubtless Mr. Watt, and his school, 
feeling that Michael Angelo is not at his best in sculpture, 
will have joined the throng which objects to what is 
termed the brutality of Rodin’s method. But to Rodin 
there is beauty in every line and posture of the human 
form. He does not idealise. Hard muscles and world- 
battered faces do not repel him. Mere beauty of outline, 
polished and moulded into the highest type of conven¬ 
tional loveliness, present to him only the charm of splendid 
proportion and sweet repose, without intelligence, life, 
passion. 


Without imitation, but in spirit and idea, this modem 
Frenchman suggests the force and character of the Italian 
Renaissance, tlie irresistible vitality of Michael Angelo— 
the fidelity of Donatello. Fortunately for the timid, the 
Danaide is rather less uncompromising than much of 
Rodin’8 work, and may therefore be viewed with less 
shock to the conventionalities, while it retains all tho 
freedom, the texture, the quality, and the splendid com¬ 
position of the sculptor’s best effort. The sense of life in 
the crouching figure, the sure, sensitive technique, express 
vividly the character portrayed, the utter hopelessness of tho 
stricken woman. Truly an education to those unfamiliar 
with Rodin’s work—an increasing delight to those whose 
opportunities and tastes have led them among the brilliant 
productions of to-day. 

The Royal Society of British Artists, at its exhibition in 
Suffolk Street, has greatly added to the attractions of its 
show by reducing the number of pictures exhibited, thus 
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making the hanging better and the view easier and more 
agreeable. Still, there are several members whose work 
is missed, especially the original touches of Mr. F. C. 
Robinson. It is also noticeable that Miss Joplin and 
Mr. Robert Sauber are not represented. “The Old 
Sanctuary in Bayeux Cathedral,” in water colours, and 
“ The Oriflame of Milan,” in oils, show the president, 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, in good form, and Mr. Adam E. 
Proctor is as pleasing as usual in his tender pastorals 
“ Showery Weather ” and “ A Backwater,” while exhibiting 
unexpected dash and power in his “ Gift of the Sea.” 


Mr. Hal Hurst has dropped into a decided reminiscence 
of Sargent in his portrait of MisB Barman, a vigorous 
work which leaves one in doubt as to whether the picture 
might have been left undone, or whether one is merely 
affected by a prejudice which after all is natural when 
one is unable to subdue memories of better things in the 
same treatment. But then—it is not a bad school to 
follow. 


Mr. George C. Haite is happy in the subtle skill with 
which he portrays the splendour and glory of the Jubilee 
procession passing the Clock Tower in 1897; Mr. 
Orchardson does not disappoint us in his portrait of 
“ Robert Bower, Esq.”; and Mr. E. Erts is delightful 
and natural in his effective rendering of nude children in 
brilliant sunshine. 

Four works worthily represent Mr. Wallace Rimmington, 
“S. Ives, Huntingdon,” being perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing. One of the most powerful works of the exhibition is 
the “ Etaples ” of Mr. Borough Johnson, in which he has 
succeeded in expressing moonlight—the real atmospheric 
moonlight of a real night. For the rest, there is much 
tliat is worth seeing, and much—very much—that might 
well have been left out. 


The Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street, opened its 
attractive exhibition to the public on Monday. The 
small, well-lighted room is admirably arranged, the 
pictures having been selected seemingly with an idea to 
the fitness of things, and one can truthfully say that the 
collection, comprising, for the most part, works by men 
now living, contains nothing bad. Among the men of 
of another age is a fine Charles Jaque, in the place of 
honour. A whole wall is given to the sketches of a 
Liverpool artist, Mr. R. Fowler, who paints charmingly in 
pale, silvery tones. The Clair de Lone of Le Sidauer is 
delicate and original. 


Is “ La National Gallery ” of the series “ Les Musees 
d’Europe,” by Gustave Geffroy, the Librairie Nilsson, 
of Paris (London: 10, Rupert Street), has produced a most 
interesting addition to the literature of the British National 
Gallery. From the tasteful paper cover, designed by 
Georges Auriol, through the profusely illustrated matter, 
printed on heavy, glazed paper, the treatment is earnest, 
sympathetic, and informing. Beginning with an intro¬ 
duction which explains in few words something of the 
origin of the National Gallery, the author follows on with 
a delightful two-page discourse on the impression made 
by London upon the foreign traveller, and a desire is 
expressed to instruct such of his brethren as fear to cross 
the channel, or are for other reasons unable to do so. 


the domes, the buildings themselves into a tone har¬ 
monising with the mud of the streets. Still, he finds it 
charming, whether in the National Gallery—“ un musce 
delicieux de peinture. La, tout est bien dass4, bien ordonne, 
bien espace—une joie,”—in the British Museum, in South 
Kensington, all wonderful, or even at the restaurant “ de 
l’aereted bread,” to which latter he resorted for rest and 
amusement. Nelson seemed very highly placed in the 

S t Bquare of Trafalgar, but the exterior of the National 
ery was unbeautiful, small, and sad. The dome was 
especially distressing to the artistic Frenchman, as it has 
been to many an Englishman, but everything within was 
“ enchante,” and could easily atone for much else that was 
not at all “ enchante.” The chapters are arranged accord¬ 
ing to schools, beginning with the English, and going on 
through the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, and Spanish, 
ending with the French. 


Seeing in all British work the strong influence of various 
continental schools, it is difficult for the author to decide 
just when the English school originated, or how, and ho 
reaches the conclusion that in the true sense of the word 
there never was the beginning of an English school of 
art. Great credit is given to three “ illustres voyageurs ” 
who came to educate English taste, precedence being 
given to Hans Holbein. After Holbein, Rubens, who 
remained in England one year, and then Van Dyck, who 
reached London in 1632, with the souvenir, in his eyes 
and in his heart, “ des beaux portraits de Rome et de 
Venise,” and whom the author considers, by his talent 
and by the mode, the true founder of the English school, 
as such is recognised. With the Restoration, and the 
commission of Charles II. to reassemble the nation’s 
dispersed works of art, came another stranger, this time a 
Westphalian, “ appele sir Peter Lely par les Anglais.” 
Then Hogarth, of the pure Anglo-Saxon blood. Three 
delightful photogravures and several half-tones illustrate 
what the author considers the best work of this artist now 
in the National Gallery, while he regrets that certain 
other work does not belong to the nation. The photo¬ 
gravures after Hogarth include the portrait of his sister, 
the group of servants, and “ After the Marriage.” 


Ok the English school there follow Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, Constable, Turner, 
and Millais, the last-named being illustrated by a single 
photogravure, the portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which 
Monsieur Geffroy considers, of Millais’ work, “ plus sobre 
et d’une inspiration plus dlevee.” Of appreciation of 
Turner there are ten pages, with twelve reproductions in 
half-tone and three full-page photogravures, the latter 
being of a high order, after the “ The Fighting Temeraire,” 
“The Garden of Hesperides,” and “Fleet at Anchor.” 
The continental artists, with few exceptions, are represented 
by one photogravure and one or two half-tones each. 
In a few instances it might be pardonable to suspect 
that the full-page illustrations had been made from 
gelatine plates, instead of by the regular photogravure 
process, especially as the French have attained to a fine 
mastery of this style of work, but even with this process 
it remains a delight and a mystery that one can obtain 
such a volume at a popular price. The frontispiece is a 
half-tone showing the facade of the National Gallery; 


Gainsborough’s Mrs. Siddons is incorporated in the title 
page, and the book closes with an excellent half-tone of 
Romney’s Lady Hamilton, though of this artist the author 
really has very little to say. 


London, to Monsieur Geffroy, is “ plus extraordinairee,” 
in no way to be understood from a Paris standpoint, the 
strange, muddy atmosphere having coloured the facades, 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. publish a volume, 
“ Portraitures of Julius Caesar,” by Mr. Frank Jessup 
Scott, in which is re-produced a print of every known 
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statue, bust, medallion, drawing or painting of Julius 
Caesar. The first portion of the book is devoted to a 
“ Brief of Caesar’s Life,” with a decided leaning toward 
Caesar; the rest of the work being a painstaking, con¬ 
scientious and readable description of the portraitures. 
The amount of research work entailed in such a volume 
must have been enormous, and the result, to students of 
the great Roman, should be most satisfactory. 


In “ The Great French Painters ” (Duckworth & Co., 
21s.), translated from the French of Camille Mauclair by 
P. G. Konody, we have a large and rather handsomely- 
bound book dealing with the history and influences of the 
various French Schools of Art from the days of romanticism 
to the present. The author deals, with facility and with a 
not too sensitive touch, with a host of the “ isms ” which 
have from time to time had their day in France. One 
could have wished for a few more illustrations of the work 
of Puvis de Chavannes, though in condensing into one 
volume anything like a comprehensive view of so large a 
subject as is here undertaken, it could hardly be possible 
to provide the reader with a complete resume of the 
production and method of any one artist. It is pleasant 
to hear Camille Pissarro appreciated, even though one is 
forced to agree with the author that Pissarro must, because 
of his lack of that independence which makes a man follow 
his own bent, be rated only among the second class. 


taste and their attendant outrages upon hospitality, the 
subject of this vindication could no more have been 
reduced than he could to theft or incest.” The address 
vigorously combats the statement that Ruskin was “ utterly 
unfitted by his very scanty learning, by habit, and by the 
cast of bis mind ” for tne work he undertook, and the 
working classes are asked to consider the essentially moral 
and religious foundations of Ruskin’s efforts, and his deep 
and unselfish devotion to the task of opening up broader 
and finer fields of thought for the masses. 


Followers of Ruskin and their opponents must alike 
find this vindication interesting, even though a goodly 
proportion of the former may feel that “ vindication” of 
their master is wholly superfluous. For my part, any 
public discussion of “delicate episodes” in the lives of 
such men as Ruskin—or Carlyle—are pitiful, unnecessary, 
and sad stumbling-blocks in the paths of simple seekers 
after truth. Each of us has to pass alone through his 
own shadows, each frets over his own sore spot and tries at 
first to nurse it in private, and each suffers weakened 
powers of resistance when confronted by the unbandaged 
sores of others. Most of us have sufficient sympathetic 
knowledge of the weaknesses of others: why should our 
teachers endanger their influence by dwelling in detail 
before their pupils upon the unsavoury specks in what 
might be a bright and cleanly outlook ? 


It seems odd that a man so firmly set in the particular 
way which he had accepted from the last school of leader 
under whose influence he came, should have fallen just short 
of real greatness because of a modesty which made him 
always cling to the tenets of someone other than himself 
whom he considered to be on the right track. No man 
suffered for his art more willingly or with greater single¬ 
ness of purpose than did Pissarro, and few men have 
worked on with such diligence at so great an age. He 
knew that by following the line of least resistance he could 
always command a safe and respectable following, but 
with the idea of producing effects in what, for want of a 
better term, is called impressionism, he at one time allowed 
himself to become impoverished and almost without a place 
in the art of the day. Having married a peasant, he may 
have felt less of Hie hardship of living in the most dismal 
of French provincial surroundings, even existing in a house 
without a floor, but to a man of his temperament the 
loss of the comforts and little necessities of life must 
often have been very hard to bear. A peculiarity of 
Pissarro was his dislike for the cant of art, and for what 
are often considered the necessary adjuncts of the artist’s 
work—a regular studio, &c. On one occasion, in 1900,1 
persuaded a nephew of his to take me to meet Pissarro 
at home. Imagine my surprise, after waiting a few 
moments in the drawing-room of the little flat, at being 
told that Pissarro worked in this room as often as he 
did anywhere else indoors, not feeling that he required 
anything more in the shape of accessories than his easel 
and materials, and not being at all annoyed at having 
them all deposited in a corner during such times as ho 
was not at work. 


“ Some Personal Recollections of John Ruskin,” by Mr. 

Selwyn Image, one of his old pupils, makes a most interest¬ 
ing addition to “ St. George.” It is enthusiastic, but chatty, 
and gives in simple form some idea of how Ruskin taught. 


Volume II. of “Modelling: a Guide for Teachers and 
Students,” by Ed. Lanteri (Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
15s. net.), with introduction by Sir W. B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., is a valuable addition to the list of text-books on 
art studies, and coming from such an authority as the 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, is certain to find an appreciative public. 
“Elementary Design” and “Metal Work,” by C. F. 
Dawson and Frank G. Jackson, respectively, published by 
the same firm, are less ambitious, but simple and under¬ 
standable guides to the beginner in ornamental design 
and metal work. 


Mil Humphrey Ward’s book on George Romney, in which 
he is assisted by Mr. N. Roberts, to be published early iii the 
year by Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons, is looked forward 
to with keen interest, not only because of its subject, but 
because of its author’s well-known ability to handle his 
subject with skill and intelligent sympathy. Mr. Ward 
bought, some nine years ago, at the sale of Miss Romney’s 
effects, the papers of her grandfather, including Romney’s 
diaries from 1776 to 1795; also the artist’s autograph 
memorandum-book of sums received from sitters, and many 
note-books, letters, and sketches, as well as the “ Professional 
Engagements” records in the handwriting of Romney’s 
servant, and the book of the frame-maker, William 
Saunders. 


The current “St. George,” the official journal of the 
Ruskin Society of Birmingham, contains a lecture entitled 
“ John Ruskin: a Vindication,” being an address in four 

r s especially directed to working men. The author, 
K arlt ’AAijSdav, deals spiritedly, yet, in the main, tem¬ 
perately with Mr. Harrison’s Ruskin in the English Men of 
Letters series, laying stress upon Mr. Harrison’s “ treatment 
of delicate episodes in his subject’s life, and his appeal to 
the standards of those who are least refined among us— 
with the reflection that, to these departures from good 


Armed with this invaluable material; aided by much 
research among such records as the books of Messrs. 
Agnew, and fitted by long and careful study of art subjects 
as Mr. Ward is, the biographical value of the work, and the 
critical essay on Romney’s productions, should combine 
to make up one of the important books of the year. 
The work has been in preparation for about four years, 
and the particulars of the pictures are in nearly every casq 
exhaustive. 
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Correspondence 


The “ Legend ” of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Sib,—Y our reference to the remarkable article of Prince 
Karageorgevitch in the “ Fortnightly Review,” and your appeal 
to those responsible for the misrepresentations introduced into the 
diaries of Marie Bashkirtseff, seem to mo to call for a few words 
of explanation and of warning. The Prince says: "There 
appeared some years ago in ‘Black and White’ an interesting 
articlo which has never Ireen contradicted. This article proved 
that there is an error of four years in the dates of Marie’s Dairy. 
But it came too late.” 

I may explain that that article—“ An Exposure and a Defence” 
—was written by me ; it was published, signed only with my 
initial, in the first number of “ Black and White,” G February 1891, 
and was followed by another on 11 April in answer to replies and 
criticisms. In these two papers I showed how passages and dates 
must have been falsified before the diaries reached the hands of 
the biographer, M. Theuriot, who suspected nothing, nothing what¬ 
ever —not even why he, a total stranger to Marie, had been selected 
for the office of editor in preference to any of the literary men 
who knew her well, and were acquainted with the circumstances 
of her life and with many of the occurrences she recounts. In 
reading the liook I had been struck by a strange and persistent 
confusion of dates. I had read that, under dato of the year 1874, 
Marie wrote of attending tho Michael Angelo fetes in Florence; and 
I knew that the fetes took place in 1875. Now, why was 
there this alteration of a year except to catch up a year for a 
special purpose, or to cover a year dropped out in the Diary ? 
My suspicion thus aroused caused me to read the book with great 
caro and then to make full inquiries. The result was startling. 
As to tho year seemingly caught up, I found that there was a 
missing period of four years constantly recurring which even the 
deliberate editing of the Diary had failed to eliminate. Those four 
years off Marie’s age were important, for, as Prince Bojidar 
Karageorgevitch truly implies, what lent the book its vogue and 
attracted public attention, and quickened the pen of Mr. Gladstone, 
was the extraordinary precocity of a child of twelve who could 
write like a woman and fall in love like an hysterical flirt with her 
unknown idol, the “Duke of H.” Yet, however, M. Theuriet still 
suspected nothing, although tho MS. Diary (of which I have reason 
to believe he never sow Marie’s own original) ought to have put 
him on his guard. If, I asked at tho time, Mario was not four 
years older than is represented in the book, what explanation 
does ho offer of tho following entries ? “ 20th May 1882 

[when aceordiny to the hook she is twenty-one years old]. 
The law-suit has been disastrous. They say I am 25 years 
of age, and assume an independence on my part which is 
wounding;” again “30th March, 1883. They give me twenty- 
five years of age and that angers mo ; ” and again, “22nd June, 
1884. . . . Iam twenty-two. Iam given more; not that I 
look old, but that when I was thirteen, at Nice, I was taken for 
seventeen and I looked it.” Did M. Theuriet actually see nothing 
strange in this constant difference of four years—that the four had 
lroen deliberately taken off—if, indeed, the sentences had not been 
put in to cover the mystification ? 

It was tho lxjok itself that proved that all was not straight¬ 
forward ; but when prompted by curiosity and interest, I began 
to ascertain facts and details, I quickly understood the phenomenon 
(as we were asked to regard it) of a consummate and accomplished 
coquetto at an age when other children of her years are still 
thinking of their (lolls and frocks. Imagine the astonishment 
of Marie’s friends, male and female, on the publication of her 
journal! They who in all relations with her in the course of their 
delightful intimacy were admitted to holier juniors, suddenly found 
themselves transformed by tho book into her seniors! “Taisez- 
rous,” she would say, laughingly, but quite seriously; “ jc vous 
defends dc me eontredire ; vous n'etes que mon cadet ct jc vous le 
defends” In the book Marie never once states whether she or her 
brother is the elder—a curious omission ; as a matter of fact, he 
was the younger of the two. Yet in 1879 when he married nnd 
had to make a declaration of his ago, he admitted his majority. 
Yet according to the journal Marie is only nineteen. 

My inquiries brought to my knowledge many other facts to 
which it is best not allude—facts sad, pathetic, and painful—facts 
which account for much, if not for all, in the girl’s strange life. 
They prepared me for tho other revelations with which Princo 
Karageorgivitch has surprised tho world—but which do not surprise 
me. Neither Mario nor M. Theuriet is to blame, no doubt, for the 
little mystifications which those who practised them succeeded in 
adding," ns it was thought, to tho interest of her personality and to 


the solid circulation of her book. They are victlnis both, and Marre> 
Bashkirtseff is to be not less honoured for her lovo of truth nnd 
honest introspection, because as a published diarist she is apparently 
not above suspicion. But the book sold marvellously. 

To my first article came a feeble authorised reply—a furious 
denial of many things I had not said, an evasion of what I had 
said, and a threat of legal pursuit if the statements were not. 
withdrawn. So far from their being withdrawn, they were easily 
confirmed, mainly from tho lrook itself; and that confirmation was 
duly made, and “ the matter then dropped.” 

And now, it appears, thoso who were led to lielieve and have 
now lieen undeceived, are turning upon poor Marie as if tho fault 
wero hers. When Miss Mathildo Blind was translating the lxrok I 
took advantage of our friendship to warn her of the facts. But 
she would not l>e convinced ; were she writing now, she would, I 
think, have presented us with a truer picturo of the brilliant girl 
who has been so alisurdly misrepresented for such seemingly 
trivial ends.—Yours, Ac., 

21, Gadogan Gardens, S.W. M. If. Simelmanv. 


George Cruikshank’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 

Silt, — On examining more closely tho coloured print of 
“ Christian Passing Through the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
I am inclined to think that its foundation is etching on glass, not 
lithography. If this is so, the fact would help us to its approximate 
date, as it was not until tho year 1804 that George began to 
coquette with Mr. Hancock’s ingenious, though unsatisfactory, 
invention—as unsatisfactory, indeed, as its predecessor in George’s 
affections, glypliography, of which disease, as I have shown in 
“ Cruikshank's Portraits of Himself,” George’s spirited venture, 
“ Our Own Times,” died in 1840. 

Since writing last week I have been in communication with 
Mr. Frowde, and find that my print is in all essentials tire same 
design as one of the illustrations to his forthcoming edition, 
though it varies considerably in the details, and, whereas Mr. 
Frowde’s drawing on the wood measures 01 inches in width, 
my "etching on glass” measures lli inches, and is high in 
proportion. 

As Mr. Spielmann says, it would bo very interesting to learn 
why the “Pilgrim’s Progress ” series of illustrations were never 
ublished in George’s life-time. It seems to me not unlikely that 
e was dissatisfied with their appearance whe;j cut on tho wood, 
and that later ho contemplated their reproduction on a larger 
scale and in a different method, of which my example is perhaps 
the only completed specimen. 

Certainly I am not surprised that the later vonture should not 
have been proceeded with, as, interesting and curious though the 
print in my possession is, in artistic merit it is very far removed 
from Mr. Frowde’s engraving of the same subject. —Yours, Ac., 
Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. G. S. Layard. 

P.S.—Since writing the abovo I learn from Mr. W. H. Chesson 
that there is a copy of the coloured print above-mentioned in tho 
South Kensington collection, No. 10,043. Tho fact that this is 
inscrilrcd “Geo. Cruikshank, 1871,” curiously supports my con¬ 
jecture that its foundation is from an etching on glass, as set out 
above. 


Old Quebec 

Sir, —In his generous and informative review of my book, “Old 
Quebec,” Mr. Bradley pays honour to Mr. Arthur Doughty’s six 
volumes on Wolfe’s "Campaign, and suggests that my colleagno 
and myself appear to be lacking in appreciation of this masterly 
work. Mr. Doughty’s volume only came into my hands, and was 
indeed only published, after “ Old Quebec ’’ was written and 
printed. Had it been published liefore, our own work would have 
gained by reference to it. 

I heartily join with Mr. Bradley in admiration of Air. Doughty’s 
patriotic labours.—Yours, Ac., 

Gilbert Parker. 

“ Double Possessive ” 

Sir, —From a copy of to-day’s Academy and Literature which 
I have received this morning, I learn that a discussion has been 
going on in your columns concerning tho so-called "double 
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|iosBessivo." Noi imviug what has toen written on the 
subject, I do not Jxnpw whether anyone has pointed out that the 
idiom in question, bejng really port of the history, not of the pos¬ 
sessive case, but of the preposition “ of" has been dealt with 
historically in the “ New English Dictionary” under that word 
(sense 14, page 71 of letter 11 0 ") the only place where a dictionary 
can deal with it. It is there shown that tiro sense was originally, 
in every instance known, partitive, as in Chaucer’s “ nny neigheboro 
of myne,” »>., any neighbour from among my neighlxmrs. So 
far as we know it, it was not till about 1000, or later, that it 
was gradually laid hold of to express the simple possessive in 
constructions where the latter was no longer possible or con¬ 
venient. Thus Milton said “ That sacred head of thine,” becauso 
“that thy sacred head” and “that sacred head of thee” were 
alike awkward or ambiguous ; just as “ that wife of mine ” is now 
preferred to “ that my wife,” or “ that wife of me.” Of course we 
could say, “ that woman who is mv wife ” or “ that wife who is 
mine,” but we prefer the shorter way of putting it. It is entirely 
analogous to many other uses of of in English syntax, in which 
the preposition really couples two things or clauses of which the 
one does not form part of the other, but its whole, so that they 
are logically in opposition. Thus “the fact of your having lxen 
there,” means “ the fact, that von were there,” where “ that you 
were there,” or “your having been there” is itself “tlio fact.” the 
of being now merely specifying or determinative: “this fact,” 
viz , “ your having been there." So “ that wife of mine ” now — 
“ that wife,” viz., “ mine .” A study of the history of of will show 
how these idioms grew, because they were useful and needed.— 
Yours, Ac., 

Oxford, 21th Oetol>er 1903. J. A. II. Mntim. 

[Cnrren/mndrnee rc-ojicned, hut mitxt noir finally rloxe.] 


Present Day Fiction 

Sin,—Tho letter of “One of Them” in last week’s Academy is 
interesting as an illustration of the mentnl aberration which 
characterises the average publisher. There is nothing in all the 
world that he would not do if only one of us miserable latter-day 
weaklings would submit “ a really strong MS.” to him: “go on 
his knees from Bedford Street to Waterloo Bridge and back ” ? 
Only give him the chance ! Stand still for a moment and watch ; 
there they come, he and his “ colleague ” who lent him a phrase ! 

Now what would almost certainly happen in the event 
suggested ? 

Acting in accordance with the best tradition of his craft, he 
would return tho MS. with thanks. 

Theso gentlemen seem to forget that their predecessors for 
centuries were busily engaged in rejecting the masterpieces of the 
world, and that the world has long ago been quite alive to the 
fact. 

let me give a few instances ; well-known it is true, but worthy 
to be borne in mind. When the author of “ Tom Jones ” had the 
effrontery to ask £25 for it, he was laughed at, though it is true 
that later on the bold adventurer who published the book made 
£18,000 out of it before he died. “Robinson Crusoe" went a 
whole round of publishers tofore finding a home; tho joumeyings 
of “JaneEyro” are known to every school toy; “Eothen”was 
rejected on all hands; the “ Dutch Republic ” was “ returned with 
thanks” ; so too was Carlylo’s “ French Revolution.” 

Is “O 110 of Thom” any better than these? The history of 
almost every first effort is conclusive against him. 

The evil that these modern despots inflict upon letters is 
unfortunately not confined to this feature alone, it is positive as 
well as negative ; the stuff they loom for all they are worth is 
almost invariably bad. 

If a woman novelist, after pages of weary vulgarity, keeps her 
readers in doubt for half a volume as to whether her heroine is to 
to all in all to her lover for two little days or not, boom the took ! 

Every silly miss in England will read it, and of course lay to 
heart its stupendous moral. 

If a man writer, who has forsaken his art, publishes a volume of 
inflated doggerel and calls it by a name that, suggests “ expansion,” 
or whatever else happens to be the imbecility of the moment, 
trumpet it to the ends of earth ; bid the people uncover in tho 
presence of a master-mind, a poet in the flesh ; let them learn how 
n battleship is a “bully,” and, having done so, dwell fervently and 
long on the beauty and mystery of such lines as 
“ Files.” 

“ Files.” 

“Files.” . 

—Yours, Ac., A New Writer. 

[0/her Correspondence held over.] 


11 Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions nnd Answers for this column must to addressed to 
Tiif. Editor. The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.O. It will to helpful if the envelope to marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
to sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must to written on a soparato sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must to confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
to published. 

Questions 

LITERATURE 

Esmond.—W hat authority is there for tho slntement sometime* made that 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, rnuntess of Bristol, was the prototype of Beatrix iu 
Tharkeray’s* novel V —t 'arihusimi. 

Layamon.— Ts there any “Life"?— A. Q. 

“Talks ok tub Gknii,” hvSir Charles Moroll.—Are these tales still obtainable V 

— Uhl-Una. 

Or \Hi:i:'s Pokms. Heading to Preface.— 

“ Ipse per Ausouias vEneia •armina rentes 
Qul sonat, in gent i qui nomine pulsat Olympnm ; 

Mnponinmque senem Romano provocat ore: 

Forsitan illius nemoris lutuissot In nrabrd 
Quod canit, et sterili tantum cantitsset avenft 
Ignotin popull; si Mircenate careret.” 

—Lucan, “Paneg. ad Pisones." 

Will -*ome rentier of the ACADEMY kindly say where I can obtain n good translation 
of the above?— Quill. 

Qt'OTATIONS WANTED.— 

“ Tho inexorable logic of facta.”—A. (Vt\ 

“ The sleep of the just.”—/’. A. ft. 

Can any of your renders tell me the author of some lines beginning :— 

“ Let us take to onr hearts a lesson: 

No lesson can braver l»e. 

From the ways of the tapestry-wen vers 
On the other side of the sea.” 

Also the author of the well-known :— 

“ La vie est vaine, 

Un peu d’amour, Ac.”— A. T. 

ART 

FRAN9 Hals.—C an any reader tell me where I can obtain the evidence of the 
date of this painter’s birth. Has the exact year ever been determined ?— F. II. 

Tiiorwaldsen.—Is there any English biography ?— ft. 

GENERAL 

Shelley, Byron and Keats Literary Competition.—A ddress wanted of 
Mrs. Rom Ornwshny, or of anyone from whom next year’s lists of subjects can lie 
obtained V— M. II. 

“ M. B. Waistcoat.” — What was tUi garment, and whence its name ? — 

ft. M. //. 

“Crack a Bottle.”—W hy “ crack ” l—O. ft. 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

MlLTON’s “ LYcIOAK.” “ Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.”—The 
flower here referred to belongs to the legend of Hyocinthus, a youth ot Sparta, 
accidentally killed by Phcbus ajkjIIo with a quoit. In his remorse Apollo caused a 
flower to spring from the blood, and upon its petals were inscribed the characters 
A i. Ai. Ovid describes the flower as lily-shaped and of a purple or sanguine eolonr. 
It is suggested that the Gladiolus is the flower which gave rise to the legend, as 
upon it? jH-tals letters may sometimes be traced. The Yellow Iris has also Ihn*ti 
suggested, and the Martagnap, or Turk’s Cap, which is blood-colour with black 
f picks on its petals. The modern Hyacinth may be named after the hapless youth, 
but not for any reason as to its connection with the story of his deatlu— 8. C. 

Milton’s “ Lycidas.’*- Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” Tho 
flower is Delphinium or Larkspur, commonly found in Swiss gardens.— R'hntr,! 
palmer. 

Milton’s “Sonnet to the Nightingale.”—" Now timely sing ere the rude 
bird of hate Fortell my hapless doom in some ipove nigh." In lines 6, 7 of the 
Sonnet reference is made to the old belief that it is an omen of ill-luck to hear the 
Cuckoo before the Nightingale, especially in matters of love. The lines quoted by 
“ W. M.” are In the involution to the Nightingale to hasten to begin her song, and 
thus nv:rt the threatened misfortune of the Cuckoo being first heard. The 
Cuckoo’s traditional-and established—diameter of neither building a home for 
her young nor protecting them occasions the me of the epithets “rude” and “of 
hate.”— ft. < 

THE Religion of ALL Sensible men.-I believe Talleyrand was the author 
of the saying connected with the above, nnd that Disraeli with deft nrt dressed up 
the well-known mot : “All sensible men bnvc one religion." “What is that?” 
“ Sensible men never tell.”—A Wtrani Palmer. 


GENERAL 

“So Long.”—I s it not possible that Walt Whitman derived this form of 
farewell not from a Dutch but from an English source ? I have long cherished the 
notion, a mere conjecture, that “ So long " is a Imrrock-room corruption of “Salaam ” 
(Peace).— ft. ft. T. 

MUSICAL 

Du. Elgar.—I n reply to “ M. A.” there is a good biographical article on Elgar in 
the “ Musical Times” for October 1900, and also biographical and critical articles 
in the “NeneMusik Zeitnng " and “Die Musik "(Heft 7), both for January 190.1. 
“ M. A.” might also consult with advantage an article by Ernest Newman in the 
“Contemporary Review" for November 1901 on “English Musio and Musical 
Criticism.”— I.'ft. if. 
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New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Drummond (Robert J.X Faith’s Perplexities.(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/0 

Brown (Charles), Light and Life.(Religious Tract Society) 3,6 

Hawtrey (Valentina), translated by, M The Life of Saint Mary Magdalen " 

(Lane) net 5/0 

Lewis (Rey. H. Elvet), By the River Chebar.(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 

Cochrane (May), How the King of Glory Came.(8.P.O.K.) 2/0 


POBTRV, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTREB 

Bennett (E. T.), The Poetical Work of George Barlow....(Glaither) net 1/0 

Johnson (E. A.), Translated by, The Gulshau-i-Rfliz 

(Al-Mokattam Printing Office, Cairo) 

Moore (T. Stnrge), The Centaur’s Booty.(Duckworth) net 1/0 

Binyon (Laurence), The Death of Adam and other Poems..(Methuen) net 3/6 

Baughan (B. E.), Reuben and other Poems.(Constable) net 5/0 

The JEneid of Virgil. Books I.-VL, translated into Blank Verse, by Henry 

Smith Wright.(Kegan Paul) net 5/0 

Israfel, Musical Fantasies.......(Simpkin) net 6/0 

AR16 (Hamilton), Past and Present.(Bell) 

Riversdale (Panle), Echos et Reflets.(Lemerre) 3 fr 

Canning (Hon. Albert S.G.), Shakespeare : Studied in Eight Plays (Unwin) net 16/0 

Hope (Laurence), Stars of the Desert.(Heinemann) net 5/0 

Stray Verses on 8acred Subjects, by 0.1. E.(S.P.O.K.) 1/0 

Alexander (Mra.), Hymns for Little Children .( „ ) 1,0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Gerard (Lt. Gen. Sir Montagu Gilbert), Leaves from the Diary of a Soldier and 


Sportsman...(Murray) net 16/0 

Deutsch (Leo), Sixteen Years in Siberia.( „ ) net 16/0 

Alexander (Eleanor), Lady Anne’s Walk.(Arnold) 7/6 

Hughes (Charles), Shakespeare’s Europe: Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary. 4th 


Bridge (Sir Frederick), Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique.(Smith, Elder) 5/0 

Hill (S. O.X Three Frenchmen In Bengal.(Longmans) net 7/6 

Ward (Adolphus William), The Electro* Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession 

(Goupil) net 63/0 

Sorel (Albert), L’Europe et la Revolution Fransahe.(Plon-Nourrit) 8 fr. 


Main (Archibald), The Emperor SIgismund : (Stanhope Etsay 1903) 

(Blackwell) net 2/0 

Klein (Hermann), Thirty Yean of Musical Life in London 1870-1900 

(Heinemann) net 12/6 

“ Sigma," Personalia...(Blackwood) net 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Knight (E. F.), South Africa After the War.(Longmans) net 10/6 

Bearne (David), The Golden Stair. A Chronicle of Havenhurst 

(Burns and Oates) 

Johnson (Clifton), The Land of Heather.(Macmillan) net 8/6 

Lumsdem (James), Through Canada in Harvest lime.(Unwin) 6/0 

Clifford (Hugh), In Court and Kampong.(Richards) 6/0 

Hay (Hon. John), Castilian Days.(Heinemann) net 10/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Lee (Vernon), Hortus Vitae. Essays on the Gardening of Life.(Lane) net 8/6 

ART 

Meynell (Alice), Children of the Old Masters (Italian School).(Duckworth) net 42/0 

Mauclair (Oamille), The Great French Painters..( „ ) net 21/0 

Geffrey (Gustave), Londres. La National Gallery.(Nilsson) 

Wolfflin (Heinrich), from the German of, The Art of the Italian Renaissance 

(Heinemann) 10/6 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dewar (D.), Animals of No Importance.(Thacker) 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), Memories of the Months. 3rd Series.(Arnold) 7/6 

Shaw (L. H. De Visme), Snipe and Woodcock...(Longmans) 6/0 

The Nonconformist Conscience, by One who lias had it.(Nash) 5/0 

Agacy (Henry A.), Free Trade, Protection Dumping, Bounties and Preferential 

Tariffs.(Longmans) net 2/6 

Clark (T. M.), The Care of a House.(Macmillan) net 6/6 

Neil (0. Lang), Amateur Theatricals, A Practical Guide.(Pearson) net 3/6 

Basset (Rent), Contes Popnlaires D’Afrique.(Guilmoto) 

Cowie (Archibald Greig), The Sea Services of the Empire as Fields for 

Employment.(Treherue) net 10/6 

Leisure Hour Annual Volume 1902-3 .(Religious Tract Society) 7/6 

The Sunday at Home. Annual Volume 1902-3.( „ „ ) 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL 

Marshall (F.H.), Edited by, Livy. Book Vf.....(Clay) 2/6 

Edwards (G. M.), The Story of the Kings of Rome.( „ ) 1/6 

Maisch (Prof.). A Manual of Greek Antiquities.(Dent) l/o 

Sonnenschein (B. A.X Pro Patria, A Latin Story for Beginners .(Sonnenscbein) 2/6 
Brown (Harold G.Haig), French Phiases with Exercises (Williams and Norgate) 1/6 

JUVENILE 

‘The Tailor of Gloucester,” by Beatrix Potter (Wame), net 1/0; “Horses, Guns, and 
Dogs” (Young England Library) (Allen), 6/0; “What is This?” An Object 
Book For Children (Wame) ; “British History” (Warue) ; “The Children’s 
Book of Happy Days" by E. F. Manning (Warnc); “ The Wide World Painting 
Book" (Warne); “Ride a Cock Horse and other Rhymes” (Warne) ; “Our 
Dollies” (Warne); “ Onr Holidays” (Warne); “The Children's A.B.O.” 
(Wame); “The King’s Esquires." by G. Manvllle Fenn (Richards), 6/0; 
“Nature—Curious and Beautiful,”by Richard Kerr (Religious Tract 8ociety), 
3/6 ; “Donny's Captain,” by E. Livingt-ton Prescott (Religious Tract 8ociety), 
2/0; “Lords and Ladies,” by A. and 8. Sharpley (Brimley Johnson), 1/6 ; “ I’ve 
Seen the Sea," by A. and 8. Sharpley (Brimley Johnson), 1/6 ; “The Big Book 
of Nur ery Rhymes," edited by Walter Jsrrold (Blackie), 7/6 ; “In Search of 
the Okapi,” by Ernest Glanville (Blackie), 6/0 ; “With the Allies to Pekin," by 
G. A. Hsnty (Blackie), 6/0; “ Foes of the Red Oockade,” by Captain F. S. 
Brcreton (Blackie), 6/0; “Through Three Campaigns," by G. A. Henty 
(Blackie), 6/0. 

FICTION 

'Verona’s Father,” by D. Christie Murray (OhattoX 6/0; “The Angel’s Portion” 
by Algernon Gissing (Chatto), 6/0 ; “Tycliiades,” by Alfred Dickeson (UnwinX 
6/0 “Mias Petticoats,” by Dwight Tilton (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “The Key of 


Paradise,” by Sidney Pickering (Arnold), 0/0; “ The Yellow Holly,” by Fergus- 
Hume (Digby Long), 6/0; “Part of their Pathway,”by Morton Ellart (Digby 
Long), 6/0; “ A Modern Marguerite,” by 8amnel Floyd (Digby LongX 3/6 ; “ The 
Devil’s Throne," by Elizabeth Whiteley (Digby Long), 6/0; “The Evil Eye,” 
bv Daniel Woodroffe (Heinemann). 6/0; “Long Will," by Florence Converse 
(Longmans), 6/0 ; “John Maxwell's Marriage,” by Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan V 
6/0; “ Sanctuary” by Edith Wharton (Macmillan), 3/6 ; “ Windfalls,” by Robert 
Altken (Morton), 6/0; “ Drinkers of Hemlock," by Stoddart Walker (Morton) ; 
“The Runaways,” by Nat Gould (Everett), 1/0 ; “ Musk of Roses,’’ by Mary L. 
Pendered (Cassell), 6/0; “Her Own People," by B. M. Croker (Hurst and 
Blackett), 6/0; “ The Secret of the Hill,” by Bernard Gapes (Smith, Elder), 6/0 ; 
“The Most Secret Tribunal," by B. Livingston Prescott (Richards), 6/0; 
“Quaint Companions.” by Leonard Merriok (Richards), 6/0; “The Conscience* 
of Roger Treherne,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (Religious Tract Society). 3/6 ; 
“The Vices of the Virtuous” (Richards), 3/6; “Tobersnorey,” by the author 
of “Stronbuy" (Hodder and Stoughton), 1/0; “Stronbuy,” by the author of 
“Tobersnorey” (Hodder and Stoughton), 5/0; “Doctor Xavier,” by Max 
Pemberton (Hodder and StoughlonX 6/0; “ The Making of a Woman,” by Amy 
Le Feuvre (Hodder and 8toughton), o/0; “Tne Guilty House,”by Fergus Hume 
(White), 6/0; “The Mistress of Bonaventure," Harold Bindloss (ChmttoX 6/0 ; 
“ Nobody’s Baby,” by Tom Gallon (Nash), 6/0 ; “ What we Dream,” by Frances 
Harrod (Duckworth), 6/0; “True Eyes and the Whirlwind,” by Randolph 
Bedford (Duckworth), 6/0 ; “ The City of Quest," by Dora Green well McChesney 
and L. Studdiford McChesney (Dent), 4/6. 

NEW EDITIONS 

“Mlcah Clarke,” by A. Conan Doyle; “Rodney Stone,” by A. Oonan Doyle; 
“The White Company,” by A. Conan Doyle; “The Refuges,” by A. Conan 
Doyle (Author’s Edition) (Smith, Elder) ; “The Odes of John Keats” (Grant) 
net 0/6; “The Sensitive Plant,” Ac., by Shelley (Grant) net 0/6 ; “A Dream 
of Fair Women," by Tennyson (GrantX 0/6; “Rabbi Ben Ezra and Abt 
Vogler,” by R. Browning (Grant), net 0/6; “The Vicar of Wakefield,” by 
Dr. Goldunith (Methuen) ; “ The Caxtons,” by Lord Lytton (Nelson), net 2/0; 
“Curiosities of Natural History,” by Francis T. Buckland (Methuen), 3/6; 
The Arden Shakespeare: “The Life of King Henry the Fifth," edited by 
Herbert Arthur Evuns (Methuen), 3/6; “Asia and Europe,” by Meredith 
Tuwnsend (Constable), net 5/0; “A Raoe with the Sun," by Mra. L. T. Me*de 
(Ward, Lock), 0/6; “An Inquiry into the Principles of Free Trade,” by John 
Alexander Neale (King), 1/0; "Old Christmas,” from the Sketch Book of 
Washington Irving (Macmillan), net 2/0; “ Bracebridge Hall,” by Washington 
Irving (Macmillan), net 2/0; “ Money and Credit," by Wilbur Aldrich (Grafton 
Press); “The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam¬ 
bridge" (ClayX net •■*/» ; “The Convivio of Dante Alighieri" (DentX net 1/0 ; 
“Geoffrey of Monmouth.” translated by Sebastian Evans (Dent), net 1/6; 

“ From Adam’s Peak to Elephants," by Edward Carpenter (Sonntnschein), 4/6 ; 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” by Henry Harland (Lane), 6/0; “The Book of 
Snobs," by W. M. Thackeray (MacmillanX S/6; “A Short History of the 
English People,”- by John Rlcnani Greeu, Part 35 (Macmillan). 0/6 net; 
“Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum," by Robert R. Dolling (Brown, 
Long ham), 6/0. 

PERIODICALS 

“Quarterly Review,” “ Woman at Home," “Chamber’s,” “Journal of Comparative 
Literature," “Ancestor," “Cassell's," “Magazine of Art,” “Boy’s Own," 
“Leisure Hour," “Girl's Own,” “Cornhill,” “ Idler,’’ “ Longman's ” “ Windsor,” 

“ AinsleeV'“Theological Studies,” “ School World," “8t. Nicholas,” “Century,” 
“Temple Bar,” “Macmillan's,” “Political Science,” “Photogram,” “Empire 
Review,” “Harper’s,” “Connoisseur.” 


In the Magazines 

Chambers's Journal, “ James Abbot M‘Neill Whistler,” 
by Mr. Harry Quilter; “ Thirty Years of First Nights,” by 
Mr. W. Moy Thomas ; Journal of Comparative Literature 
(New York), “ Le Moine de Lewis dans la Literature 
Fran 9 aise,” by Professor Ferand Baldenaperger ; “ Molihre 
en Italie,” by Professor Pietro Toldo; Cornhill, “ Black- 
stick Papers (Miss Horace Smith),” by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie ; “ Chateaubriand and His English Neighbours,” 
by the Rev. D. Wallace Duthie; Cassell’s, “ The Lighter 
Touch: Our Woman Dramatists,” by Marie A. Belloc; 
Longman’s, “ The Nemesis of Froude, by A. L.; Windsor, 
“ A Painter of the Sea Coast, Mr. Elmer Keene and his 
Art,” by Adrian Margaux; Temple Bar, “ Thomas 
Linacre, M.D.,” by Sidney Denton ; “ The ‘ Uber ’ Move¬ 
ment in Germany,” by Anita MacMahon; Macmillan's, 
“ A Lesson in Biography ” (Mr. Morley’s Gladstone); The 
Century, “ Thackeray’s Friendship with an American 
Family ” (Unpublished Letters); The Empire Review, 
“ Mr. Morley’s 1 Life of Gladstone,’ ” by Lord Welby; 

“ The Rhodes Scholarships,” by South African. 


NOTICE 

Answering some complaints reaching us of difficulties 
in obtaining The Academy and Literature —Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookstalls usually order an 
ample supply, and the leading Booksellers in London 
ana all Provincial Towns (too numerous to detail) also 
stock The Academy and Literature. But to avoid 
disappointment it is best to place a regular order: We 
shall, however, always be glad to enquire into any 
difficulty. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. MUDIE’S LIBRARY i Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NSW WORK BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

PORTRAITS OF THE 8IXTIES; 

By .Il’&tin McCarthy, M.P. With 53 Mustra- 
tiOD9. Deinv Kvo. cloth. 15s. net. 

This volume deals with the eoch.l and literary life 
of London In the Sixties, by the author of “ A History 
of our own Times," and alms to giro a general pic- 
tura of" public” England at about that time. It is 
profusely illustrated from photographs. 

THe LIFE OF THE CITY CAOI. 

COMMISSIONER KERR: an Indi¬ 
viduality. ByO. PITT-Lewis, K.C. With Photo¬ 
gravure and Half-tone Portraits, demy 8 vo, cloth, 
it's. 6 d. net. [.Second Impression. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIED IN 

EIGHT PLAYS. By the Hon. Albert S. 
(r. Canning. Author of “British Power and 
Thought,’’ “The Divided Irish,” (fee., Ac. Demy 
Mvo, cloth, Ids. net. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF FIN¬ 
LAND. By the Author of •• A Visit to the Rns- 
■ siana" Crown 8 vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. Cd. net. 

“A thoughtful and lucid essay on Finland, her 
history, and her relationship to Russia.” -train 
.Vries. 

FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 

THROUGH OANADA IN HARVEST 

rtl TIME* a Study of Life and Labour in the 
Golden West. By James LTTMSDBN. With GO 
Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8 vo. cloth 
gilt, 0 *. 

FOR BIRD-LOVERS. 

BIRD LIFE IN WILD WALES. By 

■I. A. Walpole Bond. With on Illustrations 
from photographs by OLIVER G. rin;. Large 
crown 8 vo, cloth, Ti. 6 d. 

THE POLITICAL WRITINQ8 OF 

RIOHARD OOBDEN. New Edition. With 
Preface by Loan Wklry, and Introductions by 
Sir Loch Mallet and William Cullen , 
Bryant. With' Frontispiece, two vols., large 
crown 8 vo, clotb, uniform with the Jubilee 
Edition of Jlorley's "Liie of Cobden." 7s. the 
' set. 

“ The ecrct at success tn any undertaking lies in 
skilful advertisement.” 

READ 

THE POLITICAL ADVERTISER. 

By Frank. Elias. Taper covers. Is. net. 

'A clever illustrated political sqnib. 

A BOOK OF POEMS. 

“TENA KOE” By Mary Sinclair. 

Crbwn 8 vo, doth, 3s. 6 d. net. 

A Mew VOL. IN THE MERMAID SERIES. : 

THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS 

SHADWSL1. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Gkorok Saihtsbury. With Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 2a. 6 d. net ; leather, 

Ss. 6 d. net. 

A copy of the new prospectus will be sent post free 
on application. 


(LIMITED). 


FIVE new novels. 


TYCHIADES. 


By ORNITHOYIU8. 6/- 


HELEN ADAIR. 


By LOUIS BECKS. B/- 


. LAURA’S LEGACY. 


By E. H.- STRAIN. 6/s 


GENERAL 6E0RGE. 


By MORHTON HALL. 6/. 


THE LAKE OF PALMS. 


By ROMBSH DUTT. 5/- 


T. FISHER ONWIN, LONDON, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may b« entered at 
ANY DATE, Tor THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA per annum 
upwards. Prospectus of Terms, with 
Llet of Now Books, poet free on 
application. 

BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING 
DEPARTMENT. 

All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from the Library 
f " r SA LE. SECOND-HAND, at GREAT- 

PUR?mS Fli ,i C1!8 ;* FEff MONTHS AFTER 
PLBLICATION. Lists free oil application. 

NEW BOOK8 in Cloth at Discount Prioes. 

BOOKS. Baedeker’s, Murray’s, and 
Black s Guides, at Discount Prices. 

FOREIGN BOOK8. French, German, Italian. 
Sptnish, and Russian Books kept in Stock or 
Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, 
Lonveraation Books, d:c., Grammar?. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of 
Second-Hand Hooke always on Sale at Greatly 
Reduced Price*. , 

BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all 
Myles to order, by Experienced Craftsmen, i dd 
Bindings carefully repaired. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30 to 34, Now Oxford 8L, W.C., London; 

18 , Queen Victoria Street, E.O., and 241, Brompton 
Road, S.W.; 

and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 1 


THIRD IMPRE88ION. 

MY MEMOIRS. _ _ 

By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLO^ITZ, 

The famous Paris Correspondent of The Timet. 
With Portrait. Demy 8 v 0 ,115s. net. 


“HOMELY 
HINTS ” 

on Food and Cooking, 
Digestion and Indiges- j 
tion, with over 140 
simple, economical, 
and practical recipes. j 

By Alfonse. 

The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 

says: It shows how, in every department 
of domestic cookery, piquancy and freshness i 
are easily to be attained. 

. . . . . I 

The Sunday Special says:— Homely Ihnt* 
should be read and appreciated. 

The People says:— An instructive little 
volume, written in style which can be 
understood by the veriest novice. 

St. James’s Gazette says A useful book. 

I 

Portrait Supplements 

TO 

••THE ACADEMY” 

{Now yearly Out of Print ) 

May still be obtained, singly, at 2 d. each, or i 
in complete sets for 8 s. 6d., on application ! 
to the Office, 43, Chancery Lank, W.C. 

For List of Xames see Academy of 10 th Ort. ; 


I . THIRD IMPRESSION.” 

I DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDS.’’ 

By the Very Revi FT 1*111011?— r 

Dean of Bristol, Author of “ Phases of My Life.” 
i Demy 8 vo, 16a. 

i PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF 
ANTRIM t his Rhymss. By J. Stevenson. 
Grown 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—' “Mr. Stevenson haa 
1 made a very considerable addition to current litera¬ 
ture. We quote portions of two pieces from this 
; charming volume, with the observation that those who 
i love the simple humour of the countrywide, and the 
! simple pathos of life which is not disquieted with 
convention, should make, with profit to themselves, a 
I closer acquaintance with • Pat M’Carty.’ " 

THREE ROLUNO STONES IN 

JAPAN. By Gilbert Watson. With Illus¬ 
trations from Photographs, demy 8 vo, 12 a. 6 d. net. 
a It APS/C.— “The descriptions, both of men aud 
places, are written with an eye to the picturesque 
which is admirable, and the atyle la delightfully salted 
to the subjeot. The book is packed fall of admirable 
anecdotes.” 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Third Series. By the Bight Hon. Sir Hurbkht 
Maxivkll, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illus¬ 
trations, large orown 8 vo, 7s. Od. 

LADY ANNE'S WALK. By Eleanor 

Alexander. With Photogravure Illustrations, 
largo crown 8 vo, cloth. 7g, 6 d. 

SCOTSMAN.—' “Lady Anue was the sister, of an 
Archbishop of Armagh, of whom and of herself one 
loams in this series of sketches much that makes 
exceedingly enjoyable reading. Herself the daughter 
of an Archbishop of Armagh, Miss Alexander has 
written a book which is In every way delightful.’* 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE BERYL STONES. By Mra. 

ALFRED SiDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia's Way," 
«fcc. 

DAILY EXPRESS.— 44 Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick has 
given uaanother powerful story in 4 The Beryl Stones,’ 
which is likely to surpass even the popularity of 
4 Cynthia’s Way.”’ 

THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Meade 

Falkner, Author of “Moonfleet,” “The Lost 
Stradivari us.” 

THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND 

A GIRL. By DOROTHY CONTER8. 

SPORTING TIMES.—*’ The charm of the volume 
lies in its admirable description of Irish life and the 
adventures of three heroes." 

THE RfVER OF VENGEANCE. By 

PHILIP LaurENOK OUPBAHT, Author of “ The 
Little Red Fish." • 

EAST AXGLIAX TIKES. -*Tb get enriiriwMni/re 
iu the management of adventure is one of the most 
difficult of accomplishments; tliat Mr. Otiphant lias 
succeeded in attaining it is enough to send every judge 
of style—and many other olasses of readers—straight 
to his book.” 

MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS . By 

CHARLES BDDT. 

YORKSHIRE POST.— u A most entertaining picture 
of an elderly widower’s belated dissipations in the 
company of a variety actress. The book is amusing 
without being vulgar, and full of delightfully human 
touches." 

THE LONGSHOREMEN . By Geoboe 

Bartrax, Author of 44 The People of Olopton.” 
VANITY PAIR. --“Its subject is fascinating and 
almost 4 topical ’; its plot is rushing and vigorous ; 
its style-and spirit those of a writer having In* Its 
noblest form the enthusiasm for manliness, oombat and 
chivalry, and the most Intense sympathy with humau 
instinct.” 

GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsh. 

KORX/XO ADVERTISER. —“A wonderfully clever 
book in its way.” 

THE KEY OF PARADISE. By 

SIDNEY PiokBRIno, Author of '• Verity." 
KORXIXG ADVERTISER. —“Thisbook is capitally 
written, vivid and ewift in incident, sure in character, 
altogether exciting." 

London : 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD STRKST, STRAND. 
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NEW NOVELS 

Published by CASSELL 8 COMPANY. 


HOST OUT. Price 6a. 

MUSK OF ROSES. 

By MARY L. PENDERED, 

Author of “An Englishman," “A Pastoral 
Played Out,'* &c. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

A FUME OF FIRE. 

3e. 6cfl. 

“ There Is more history to be learned from a 
splendid story of chivalry such as Mr. Joseph 
Hocking’s ‘Flame of Fire’ than from dozens of 
dry-as-dust manuals."— Jlritith Weekly. 

23,000 COPIES have already been 
called for. 


IBy MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. 

A DAUOHTER OF THE PU. 

6 b. 

“ A well-written cleverly constructed story, 
excellent throughout. ... ‘A Daughter of 
the Pit * shows the author to be possessed of des¬ 
criptive powers of a high order."— Birmingham 
Post. 


By MORICE GERARD. 

THE TENANT OF THE ORANflE. 

68 . 

44 We have been impreeaed by the rare combina¬ 
tion of parts. There are some charmingly written 
scenes in 1 The Tenant of the Grange.’ ’’ 

— Gentlewoman. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 

THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-DATE. 

mutated, 0a. 

“ Ton will find OliT.’. tangled lore trouble, so 
fMctnattng and n re»l that It will be difficult to 
pot ‘ The Captain'. Toll-Gate’ away nntil yen Me' 
her lately through them.”— Morning Leadtr. 


By QOUVEBNEUB MORRIS. 

ALADDIN O’BRIEN. 

0a. 

“A decidedly original character 1. Aladdin. 
. . . The gUmpeee ot war in ‘Aladdin O’Brien’ 
an given In language ot no little force and vivid 
dm.”— Scottman. 


By EMILT PEARSON 7INNEM0RE. 

A MAN’S MIRROR. 


" ‘ A Man’. Mirror ’ la a good rtory. Elizabeth 
1» a line character."—7Ae Tima. 

“ A strong and original pleoe of work.”— DaU, 


By ERNEST OEORQE HENBAM. 

THE PLOWSHARE AND THE 
SWORD. 

08a 

“An historical novel of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, drawing some vivid pictures of enterprise 
in North America during the struggle for mari¬ 
time supremacy between England France, and 
Holland." -Daily Newt. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 

MARIE-EVE. 

68a 

‘“Marie-fey?* is capably written and well de¬ 
signed. ‘ Marie-feve ’ is from the first page to the 
lust such a novel as we can recommend." 

—Literary World. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

LONDON ; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


READY NEXT WEEK, 

LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK 

The Story of a Soldier's Life . 

LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK 

Two Vols. Price 328 . net. 


THREE POPULAR Os. NOVELS. 

THE LITTLE JOHN FOX. 

SHEPHERD OF Illustrated 

KINGDOM COME. By v. c. yohn. 

“ One of the most brilliant American novels we have met."— STAR. 

“Not a dull page . . , actual, human, and exciting."— MORNING POST. 

THE MAIDS ROBERT W. 

OF PARADISE. CHAMBERS. 

SECOND EDITION. 

** Written with remarkable vividness and power. The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spiclt, 
and is written with wonderful vigour aud picturesqneness."— BOOKMAN. 

“A graphic and thrilling st ory of the Franco-German War. His spirited battle pictures are ineffaceable."— 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


PETRONILLA 
HEROVEN. 


UNA L. 
SILBERRAD. 


“A brilliant success. No one can read it without increased admiration of the ability displayed. Far and 
away abo7e the everyday novel."— MRMIXGUAM DAILY POST. 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated from the German of 
Gregorovius, with a Memoir, by B. \V. Seton Watson. Crown 8vo. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT GOUGH, 

FIELD-MABBHAL. By -Bobert S. Bait, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith Townsend. New Edition, 
6*. net. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By E. L. 

Godkin, Author of “ Problems of Modern Democracy,’’ Sc c. New Impression, 6s. net. 

THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Stafford Ban- 

some, M.I.C.E. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By William Penn. With an 

Introduction by Edmund Gosse and a Photogravure Frontispiece. New Impression. 
16mo, cloth gilt, Is. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. Gd. net. 

WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected and arranged by Harold 
E. Butler. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

**A collection of Boni-stirring verse, old and new, from’The British Warrior Queen’to 'Ford the Kbabnl 
River,’ and some of the Sooth African verse, within the convenient space of two covers .”—COUSTRY LIFE. 

LA BRUTERE AND VAUVENARGUES. Selections, Reflections, 

and Maxims. Translated with a Memoir by Elizabeth Lee. Imp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mias Lee has rendered a roal service to literature by introducing him to English reader*."— TIMES. 

Ready Immediately. 

THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. With 4 Plates in Colour 

and 60 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. G. 

Bradley, Author of “ The Fight with France for North America.” With 64 Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., 16s. net. 

OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter, Author of “ Old 

Cape Architecture.” With 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 

D.D., Author of ’‘The Bampton Lectures, 1902,” Ac. With about 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW HOME SERIES. 

THE NEW HOME. By C. S. Peel. Illustrated by Agnes Walker. Crown 8vo, 

3 *. lid. 

HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 3s. Gd. 

DRESS CUTTING, DRAFTING, & FRENCH PATTERN MODELLING. 

By Mm Prints Browne, y*. net. 

10/- A HEAD FOR HOUSEBOOKS. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. Fourth Edition. 3a. Gd. 
FROM CRADLE TO SCHOOL. By Mrs. Ada S. Ballin, Editor of Baby. 3s. 6d. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


A volume of letters written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson 
during 1887-8 to her sister, Miss Jane Whyte Balfour, is 
issued by Messrs. Methuen. The title is “ From Saranac 
to the Marquesas and Beyond,” and the volume has been 
edited and arranged by Marie Clothilde Balfour. The 
work is illustrated with several photographs, and will form 
an interesting addition to R. L. S. literature. 


In his article on “ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Novels ” in “ The 
Monthly Review,” Lord Iddes- 
leigh concludes: “ I have been 
informed, on what I conceive to 
be good authority, that it was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s daily custom 
to devote some of the early hours 
of the morning, through which 
most of us sleep, to the study 
of the Bible and the literature 
of the Bible.” Gladstone and 
Disraeli — two Bible students. 
Bright also. 


by Mr. Richard Lovett, 
collotype plates. 


There will be over a hundred 


The “ Connoisseur ” for November is an interesting issue 
of this really excellent magazine. The plates, including a 
“ Man’s Head,” by Franz Hals, in colour, “ The Marchioness 
of Townsend,” by Angelica Kauffmann, and “ A Man-Trap,” 

are all of interest in various 
ways. The illustrations in the 
text are admirable specimens of 
printing. 


V 


JR ‘ 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc is at work 
for Messrs. Constable on an his¬ 
torical essay dealing with the 
Pilgrim’s road from Winchester 
to Canterbury; it will be illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Hyde. 


A Spanish translation of “ The 
Principles of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion,” by Dr. Sales y Ferre, 

Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Madrid, will be 
published toward the close of 
the year. Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
next work—ready in about a 
year’s time—will deal with the 

economic struggle between modern nations, the principles 
worked out in “ Social Evolution ” being applied to this new 
field. I understand that Mr. Chamberlain, busy as he 
was at the time, made a close study of “ The Principles 
of Western Civilization ” on its appearance. 


The first volume of a series, “ The Story of Explora¬ 
tion,” issued by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, will be 
‘‘The Nile Quest,” by Sir Harry Johnston. Dr. Nansen, 
Sir Thomas Holditch, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and other well- 
known writers, will contribute to the series, which is 
fully illustrated. 

Mb. Henby Frowde will publish, by subscription, “ The 
Printed English Bible, 1525-1769,” containing a brief 
critical history of the English text and a full bibliography. 


Mr. RICHARD WHITEINQ 

[ Photo. A 'ate. Pray ill'll, Brampton Square ; Half.tone block : John 
Strain and Son % Farringdon Street.] 


The October issue of that excel¬ 
lent quarterly, “ The Ancestor ” 
(Constable), contains several very 
interesting papers. “The Mas- 
singherds of Sutterton, Gunby, 
and Ormsby,” by the Rev. W. 
0. Massingberd is full of curious 
matter, and is admirably and 
amply illustrated, the frontispiece 

S irtrait, by Russell, of Harriet 
assingberd is quite charming ; 
the portrait of Bennet Langton, 
by Reynolds, is well repro¬ 
duced. “ The Journey of Gedeon 
Bonnivert to Ireland,” in 1690, 
is useful, and very informative 
is “ English Costume of the 
Early Fourteenth Century,” 
with its many illustrations. 
Every student of our history 
and antiquities will welcome 
this carefully edited and well 
produced review. 


Mr. Le Queux’s new story 
“ The Closed Book,” will commence in the January 
number of “ Chambers’s Journal.” 


Mr. John Buchan, who has just returned from two 
years’ work under Lord Milner in the Government of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, lias written “ The 
African Colony: Studies in the Reconstruction,” which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. William Black¬ 
wood and Sons. The volume is divided into three parts, 
the first consisting of historical studies, the second of 
descriptive sketches of the new colonies, and the third 
being an analysis of the different problems before the 
country. 

Messrs. Constable have arranged to publish a novel, 
“ A Ladder of Tears,” by G. Colmore, the author of 
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“ Concerning Oliver Knox,” “ The Marble Face,” and other 
works of fiction. 


A translation of the matter appended to the second 
edition of Bohm-Bawerk’s famous work, “ Capital and 
Interest,” has been made by Dr. W. A. Scott and Professor 
S. Feilbogen. It contains in the translator’s preface a 
summary -of the main additions to the text of the work. 
The body of the volume consists of nine chapters, being 
the appendices in which Bohm-Bawerk deals with the 
literature on “Interest” published between 1885 and 
1900, under such heads as “ The Agio Theory,” “ The 
Abstinence Theory,” Ac. The book is published by the 
Macmillan Co. under the title, “ Recent Literature on 
Interest.” 


“ The Development of European Polity ” is a volume of 
the lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge by 
the late Professor Henry Sidgwick, edited and arranged 
by Mrs. Sidgwick. It is an evolutionary study of the 
development of the structure of government in its relation 
to the governed, which begins with the earliest known 
Graeco-Roman and Teutonic types, and is carried down 
to the last results of political evolution as shown in 
modem Europe and the colonies of European origin. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish directly, under the 
general title of “ English Sport,” a volume of twenty essays, 
in each of which a single pastime is dealt with by one who, 
in the judgment of Mr. A. E. T. Watson, editor of the 
volume, is recognised as a “ Master of his Art.” Thus fox 
hunting is treated of by the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
and from a woman’s point of view by Lady Augusta Fane. 
Lord Hawke writes of cricket, Mr. Horace Hutchinson of 
golf. Mr. Gerald Lascelles writes of falconry, Lord 
Delamere of lion shooting, and Lord Walsingham of the 
pursuit of the Spanish ibex. There are sixteen illustrations 
in colour, including a reproduction of Turner’s “ Woodcock 
Shooting.” 

An adventurous life has been that of the author of 
“ Windfalls,” a volume which we received from Mr. Morton, 
of Edinburgh, last week. “ Robert Aitken,” after studying 
for the Church and travelling on the Continent, decided 
that the Church was not his true vocation, and set off for 
South America, where, in his condition of boss-cattleman 
on a ranche, he lived through two revolutions. Fresh 
from this experience he proceeded to the Cape, joined the 
Mounted Rifles, and became a transport officer in Gatacre’s 
division. “ Robert Aitken ” came home for a brief period, 
but returned to South Africa, and comported himself so 
well that he was mentioned in despatches by Lord 
Kitchener, and, on his return to this country, specially 
promoted by Lord Roberts. His experiences in South 
America and South Africa are related in his book. 


The Rev. James B. Johnston, of Falkirk, has earned a 
reputation for himself as an authority on the thorny 
subject of place-names. About a dozen years ago he 
published his “ Place-Names of Scotland,” and not long 
ago he issued a smaller volume on the local nomenclature 
of bis own county of Stirling. He has now prepared, for 
publication by Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, a second 
edition of his larger work, every page of which, he states, 
bears traces of revision. The fluidity of knowledge and 
opinion on this subject is shown by the acknowledgment 
that the “ etymologies in the list have in numerous cases 
been altered and made more accurate.” The fact, however, 
that Mr. Johnston has, in the preparation of his new edition, 
enjoyed the generous assistance of nearly all the leading 
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Scottish experts in this department of research should 
make for a nearer approach to finality, if not to absolute 
unanimity of opinion. 

Mr. William Freeland, who a week ago was laid to rest 
in a Glasgow cemetery, in presence of a large gathering 
representative of art and journalism and of the various 
societies with which he was connected, was in many ways 
a remarkable man. To the outside world he was known, 
through Mr. Traill’s classification, as a minor poet, on the 
strength of “ A Birth Song and other Poems,” published 
when the author had reached the mature age of fifty-four, 
though, of course, its contents had been gleaned from 
the work of many preceding years. But he probably 
derived most satisfaction from his work in bringing into 
existence the Glasgow Ballad Club—a body which has 
published two volumes of verse of a high level of excellence, 
and of which he was dubbed the “ pious founder ” and the 
“perpetual president.” As a “Burnsite” Mr. Freeland 
strove to redeem the Burns clubs from the reproach that 
they existed only for purposes of conviviality, by making 
them the medium of establishing a University lectureship 
in Scottish language and literature. That he did not 
succeed in this object was in no way due to his own 
want of energy and enthusiasm. 


Mr. Freeland was too good a poet to be a first-class 
journalist, but a journalist he was from the time the 
late Dr. Hedderwick took him from a calico-printing 
factory in 1858 till his death. During an engagement in 
Elgin he met Mr. William Canton, then a schoolmaster, 
and through Mr. Freeland’s influence Mr. Canton became 
a journalist, without ceasing to be a poet. Others of 
Mr. Freeland’s friends were David Gray and Robert 
Buchanan, who left Glasgow for London in circumstances 
that were to prove a tragic misadventure; Alexander 
Smith, the author of “ A Life-Drama ”; and William 
Black, the novelist, all of whom, except Buchanan—whose 
father was editor of another newspaper—had been 
“discovered” by Dr. Hedderwick of the “Glasgow 
Citizen,” who, a poet himself, liked to have poets about 
him. As a writer Mr. Freeland could rank with the best 
of those who have been named and as a man he was 
greater than his work. 


In the biographical series known as “ Geisteshelden ” 
(Berlin: Hofmann), a life of Cromwell by Professor W. 
Michael, is announced, and also a life of Adam Smith 
by C. Jentsch. Lives of Byron, Carlyle, Darwin, Shake¬ 
speare (by Alois Brandi), Stanley and Tennyson have 
already appeared. The series is an excellent one, and 
the circulation is over 100,000 copies. The volume on 
Goethe by Professor Richard M. Meyer is perhaps the 
most popular; 9,000 copies of it have been sold so far. 

The ingenious methods of advertisement employed by 
German publishers deserve attention. Velhagen and 
Klasing introduce the new volume of their popular 
“ Monatshefte,” a monthly magazine, in a capitally 
illustrated pamphlet of thirty-two pages, entitled “ Circular 
Tour through Velhagen and Klasing’s ‘ Monatshefte ’: 
invitation to subscribe to the new journey, September 1903 
to August 1904." We then travel to the homes of the 
distinguished contributors to the magazine, are introduced 
to the authors and artists, who tell us about their work 
and way of life. 


I am able to state that the latest inspection of pub¬ 
lishers’ books show the combined sales of “ Mrs. Wiggs 
and “ Lovey Mary ” to have reached a total of 540,000 copies. 
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The author’s total profit on these works is probably in 
excess of £25,000. In comparison with figures such as 
these, the “Fifth Large Edition” of, say, Miss Blank 
seems almost significant of failure. 

Mk. Balfour's pamphlet still holds the record for sales 
among works of a Protectionist tendency. Professor 
Armitage-Smith’s book has sold best on the Free Trade 
side. 


It is a curious fact that the death of well-known authors 
lias quite ceased to exercise any influence, favourable or 
otherwise, upon the sale of their works. Not many years 
ago the death of a famous writer usually produced a 
temporary revival of interest in his books. But investiga¬ 
tion Bbows that, for some wholly inexplicable reason, the 
public of to-day absolutely refuses to be “ stimulated ” by 
an event of this sort. A careful analysis of the book¬ 
sellers’ returns show, for instance, that the English sale 
of Zola’s novels remained practically unaffected by the 
sudden and tragic death of their author. More recently, 
the same phenomena was noticed in connection with the 
decease of Mr. Henley. And I hear this week that the 
death of Mr. Lecky, which, of course, was noticed and 
lamented all over the world, produced no effect whatever 
upon the sale of his books. 

Messrs. Jack are about to issue “ The Jacobite Peerage,” 
which will contain a full account of the peerages, 
baronetcies, knighthoods, and grants of honour bestowed 
upon the adherents of the Stuarts by James II. after his 
abdication, and by his son and grandson. The informa¬ 
tion has been extracted by special permission from the 
Stuart papers at Windsor Castle and is supplemented by 
biographical and genealogical notes by the editor, the 
Marquis of Ruvigny. 


The reminiscences of Sir Francis Burnand give a 
narrative of the author’s school-days, his career at 
Cambridge, and the whole of his literary and theatrical 
history. The volumes will bo full of anecdotes, not only of 
great contributors to “Punch,” but of many famous 
characters in and out of Society, and particularly in 
regions of what Sir Francis terms “ Prehistoric Bohemia.” 
They will form a social storehouse of the early and late 
Victorian era. The book, which contains several portraits, 
will be issued on November 10. 


The Memorial Tablets Sub-Committee of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire have placed a tablet 
on the house, No. 9, Rodney Street, Liverpool, in which 
Arthur Hugh Clough and his sister, Anne J. Clough, 
first principal of Newnham, were born. The tablet has 
been made from a design by Mr. W. F. Price. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new volume of Old Chester 
stories will be shortly published by Harper and Brothers 
under the title “ Dr. Lavendar’s People.” The same 
house also announces the publication of the third volume 
of Poultney Bigelow’s history of “ The German Struggle 
for Liberty.” This volume covers the period from the 
Battle of Waterloo through the stirring times of Kossuth 
and Lasalle down to the year 1848. 

In the first winter meeting of the English Goethe 
Society, held on October 30 at the Medical Hall, the chair 
was taken by Dr. Thorne, and Professor W. Rippmann (of 
Queen’s College) lectured on the work ana play of a 
German maiden in the Middle Ages. Choosing the period 


of the thirteenth century the lecturer transported his 
audience to a Suabian Burg, describing with much detail 
the daily life of its younger members and treating of the 
maidens’ education. 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate have in the press the 
second volume of Professor Paul Wernle’s “ Beginnings of 
Christianity,” dealing with the development of the Church. 
The English translation will practically form a new edition 
of this part of the work. 


Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly publish a volume of 
essays, “ Dreams that were not all Dreams,” by J. Alfred 
Johnson. 

A volume on “ Bird Life in Wild Wales ” will be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin on November 9. The 
author is Mr. J. A. Walpole Bond, and the illustrations— 
sixty in number—are from photographs by Mr. Oliver 
G. Pike. 


Professor Saintsuurv has edited for Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
“ Mermaid Series ” a selection from the plays of Shadwell, 
and the volume will appear on Monday. The plays 
included are “ The Sullen Lovers,” “ A True Widow,’’’ 
“ The Squire of Alsatia,” and “ Bury Fair.” Professor 
Saintsbury contributes an introduction. 


Messrs. S. C. Brown & Co. will shortly publish a new 
volume of sermons “ Following on to Know the Lord,” by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, a portrait of whom will form the 
frontispiece. The same firm are p .Wishing “ John 
Blanksett’s Business,” by Mr. Joseph Clayton, the author 
of “ Grace Marlow.” The story deals with money-lending 
life. 


Messrs. Macmillan are issuing two volumes of essays, 
selected from the “ Saturday Review ” contributions of 
J. R. Green. The first volume contains historical and the 
second stray studies. 



Mr..JOHN OXENHAM 


“ The Bookman ” states the articles in the “ Quarterly ” 
on Pope Leo XIH. to be from the pen of Mr. Richard Bagot. 


Mr. A. F. Pollard has written the volume on Thomas 
Cranmer for Messrs. Putnam’s “ Heroes of the Reformation” 
series. 

Messrs. Li mpusJand Baker are publishing “ The Carnegie 
Millions and the (Men Who Mado Them,” byjMr. James 
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Howard Bridge. This book, I understand, has created no 
little discussion in America, and may prove interesting 
reading to those in this country who are interested in the 
“ father ” of cur libraries. 


Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge’s book entitled “ The Gods of 
the Egyptians,” will be published on November 12. It 
contains an elaborate description of the worship of spirits, 
demons, and gods in Egypt, from the earliest period till 
the introduction of Christianity. The book is founded on 
the most recent research, and elucidates a large number of 
fundamental facts connected with the religion of ancient 
Egypt. There is a series of 100 plates, each of which is 
printed in 11 colours, and there are numerous illustrations 
in the text. 

An interesting series of books, to be entitled “ The 
Burlington Library,” is about to be commenced by Messrs. 
Methuen. The first volume is “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and it has been carefully printed from the edition of 1817. 
It contains Thomas Rowlandson’s twenty-four coloured 
plates, reproduced in facsimile. 

An edition of “ Darley’s Poems ” has been prepared by 
Mr. R. A. Streatfeild for Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little 
Library.” It will be issued in a few days. 


Owing to a mislaid proof, I regret to say that several 
errors crept into the review of “ A Court in Exile ” in 
last week’s issue of The Academy and Literature. 

Bibliographical 

I T is pleasant to see a knowledge of the poetry of Robert 
Greene filtering down gradually to the purchasers of 
cheap books. I see that one of the little volumes called 
“ Poets of the Renaissance ” is to be devoted to poems 
by Greene and Marlowe. The resuscitation of Greene was 
due originally, of course, to Dyce, whose edition of his 
Poems and Plays came out in 1831. Then there was a long 
interval till Robert Bell began to popularise the poems in 
1846, repeating the effort in 1864 (“ Annotated Edition of 
English Poets ”). Next came Dyce’s combined edition of 
Greene and Peele (1861). Then, after another long interval, 
we had from Dr. Grosart Greene’s “ Life and Complete 
Works in Prose and Verse ” (1881-86). Since then, Greene 
has never lacked recognition. In 1887 his 11 Pandosto ” 
was reprinted in Cassell’s “ National Library ” ; in 188!) 
his “ Groats’ Worth of Wit ” was printed luxuriously on 
vellum as No. VI. of “ The Bookworm’s Garner.” In 1862 
Dr. A. W. Ward edited Greene’s “ Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay.” In 1894 Dr. Grosart printed some “ choice 
extracts from the works ” under the punning title of 
“ Green Pastures,” following this up in 1896 with a 
pamphlet asking whether Greene was not “substantially 
the author ” of “ Titus Andronicus.” Finally, in 1898, 
the play called “ The Tragical Reign of Selimus,” prefaced 
and annotated by Dr. Grosart, was included in “ The 
Temple Dramatists.” 

The fact that Mr. Thomas Hardy’s next publication is 
to be a six-act drama will not, I fear, arouse any very 
violent enthusiasm in the breasts of his multitudinous 
admirers. What they want from him is a novel or a 
romance, not a play. And yet, in the one instance in 
which he was concerned in the production of an actable 
drama, Mr. Hardy did not do so badly. Many will 
remember the controversy over Mr. Pinero’s play, “The 
Squire,” which, it was roundly asserted and as strenu¬ 
ously denied, was very little more than an adaptation of 
Mr. Hardy’s “Far from the Madding Crowd.” Whether 
it was so or not, it suggested the formal dramatisation of 
the novel, which was accordingly achieved by Mr. Hardy 
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himself, in collaboration with Mr. Comyns Carr. This 
was rather more than twenty-one years ago. The play 
did not set the Thames on fire; but it brought Bathsheba, 
and Troy, and the rest, before us in a sufficiently vivid 
way. Since then Mr. Hardy has permitted the dramati¬ 
sation of his short story, “The Three Wayfarers,” which 
had an excellent effect upon the stage. “ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” too, has been seen in dramatic form, but 
only in America, and whether with Mr. Hardy’s sanction 
or not, I do not know. 

Mommsen’s famous “ Rbmische Geschichte ” appears to 
have had its first introduction to English readers in the 
shape of a selection, translated by G. Robertson, which 
dealt with, and was entitled, “The Earliest Inhabitants of 
Italy.” This was in 1858. The first complete translation 
of the “ History ” was, of course, that which was made, 
with additions, by W. P. Dickson, prefaced by Leonard 
Schmitz, and published in four volumes between 1862 and 
1875. The portion dealing with “ The Provinces ” was 
issued in English in 1868-86. An abridgment of the 
“ History,” in English, was made by C. Bryans and 
F. J. R. Hendy, and published in 1S88. A new and 
revised edition of the 1 lickson version, which was in this 
case in five volumes, appeared in 1895. 

Our collection of books-of-reference is shortly to receive 
additions in the shape of a “ Dictionary of Historical 
Allusions ” and “ Famous Sayings and their Authors.” 
The former’s title recalls to one that of Dr. Brewer’s 
“ Historic Note-Book ” (1891), and of the same writer's 
more familiar “Handbook of Allusions,” but no doubt 
it will have some freshness of scheme and treatment. In 
the same way the title of the other book suggests that of 
“ Short Sayings of Great Men ” (1882). Here, again, it is 
to be hoped there will be some novelty, for one does not 
desire the multiplication of reference-books which largely 
overlap one another. 

The late Mr. William Freeland, of Glasgow, was, first and 
foremost, a journalist. His publications, however, were few 
—a novel, “ Love and Treason,” in 1872 ; a book of verse, 
“ A Birth-Song and Other Poem3,” in 1882 ; contributions 
to the issues of the Glasgow Ballad Club; and a selection 
from the verse of 1). Buchanan, edited by him in 1895. 

Though the late Mr. McLaren Cobban published a story 
called “ Tinted Vapours ” (afterwards named “ The Missing 
Partner ”) so long ago as 1885, he did not, apparently, 
apply himself to the business of producing fiction for 
the general until 1888, when he wrote a story for the 
S.P.C.K.’s “ Penny Library of Fiction.” Then in 188!) 
came “ Master of his Fate,” in 1891 two more tales, in 1893 
two, in 1894 one, in 1895 three, in 1897 two, and so on, 
generally at the rate of two a year. Last year’s couple 
were “ The Green Turbans ” and “ The Last Alive.” 

In Messrs. Bell’s new “Pocket-Book Classics” the odes 
of Horace are given with Conington’s English rendering 
on the opposite page. It is a happy thought, and yet, 
still happier, I think, would have been the bringing 
together of the best available versions of individual odes, 
as was done in the case of one of the volumes of the 
“Chandos Classics.” No one translation could do full 
justice to all the odes. 

Attention may be drawn to the literary achievements or 
the new British Ambassador to the United States. These 
include a book on “Central India in 1857” (1876), an 
edition, with a memoir, of his father’s work on “ The First 
Afghan War” (1879), a life of his father (Sir H. Marion 
Durand) (1883), and a novel entitled “ Helen Treveryan, 
or The Ruling Race,” in three volumes (1892). This last 
was published under the pseudonym of “ John Roy.” 

William Morris’s 1858 volume, “ The Defence of 
Guenevere,” has acquired a new prominence of late. An 
illustrated edition of it has appeared, and only a few 
months ago Messrs. Longmans sent out a cheap and neat 
reprint of it. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


The Stuart Ancestress of the Hanoverian 
Line 

The Electees* SorniA and the Hanoverian Succession. By 

Adolphus William Ward. (Goupil & Co. £0 3s. net.) 

In the preface to his monograph Dr. Ward points out that 
the career of the Electress Sophia might he treated from 
many standpoints and avows his own intention of 
regarding it mainly in connection with the Hanoverian 
succession. The author’s aim being thus stated, it were 
unreasonable to complain of the inevitable limits imposed, 
and within those limits Dr. Ward has done his work with 
admirable care and lucidity. It is no light task to unravel 
the complex personal and dynastic relations of the Palatine 
household from the day when Frederic V,, Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, and his English wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of -Tames I., set out for the transitory splendour of the 
Bohemian crown, to that, nearly a century later, when 
their grandson, George of Hanover, set out for the more 
abiding greatness of an English kingdom. The task, 
however, has been skilfully performed, so that a reader 
unequipped with special knowledge would find no 
difficulty in tracing the intricate ties which connected 
Elizabeth’s children, reared in exile, poverty and disaster, 
with the large destinies of their time. The Protestantism 
of the family was its guiding—at times its misguiding— 
star. As a champion of the Reformed Faith, Frederic 
claimed his “ winter kingship ” of Bohemia; among his 
children, Rupert, the Cavalier leader, suffered imprison¬ 
ment and Elizabeth, the philosophic recluse, forewent a 
crown for the same cause; finally, in virtue of her 
Protestantism, Sophia, Electress of Hanover, was, after 
long strife and intrigue, acknowledged by the Act of 
Settlement as heiress of Great Britain. In pursuance of 
his p'-.n Dr. Ward resolutely turns away, after a brief 
though sufficing narrative, from the stirring and significant 
days : r. which Sophia grew to womanhood. The sym¬ 
pathetic little sketch of Prince Rupert proves the author’s 
understanding of the characters and events of the English 
Civil War, but of that strife itself he admits scarcely an echo. 

Sophia’s betrothal to George William, eldest of the 
Dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg, and her marriage—by a 
whimsical family arrangement—to the youngest brother, 
Ernest Augustus, opened a new period in her life, and to 
this her historian devotes his closest attention. The 
rivalries and intrigues of the petty courts of Osnabruck 
and Celle are given with some detail, though the personal 
scandals of their rulers are touched on as lightly as 
possible. The lives of those German princelings offer no 
heroic material to their chronicler, and it is a relief to 
turn to Sophia’s philosophisings with Leibnitz and her 
lively letters—full of cynically humorous comments on 
men and things—to her favourite niece, Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth. The gradual advancement by which Hanover 
attained to the coveted estate of a ninth electorate and to 
importance in the larger political arena is a subject full 
of interest but too complicated for a review here. 

With the exile of James II. came the great opportunity 
of the house, and Sophia, despite her professed attach¬ 
ment to her hapless kinsman, was not slow to seize on it. 
Dr. Ward describes her attitude as one of intent inaction, 
but it appears to have been considerably more intent than 
inactive, inasmuch as she was in constant communication 
with her supporters in England and her death seems to 
have been hastened by a misunderstanding with Queen 
Anne which imperilled her chances. It is difficult to 
believe in the philosophic and patriotic disinterestedness 
which the author attributes to the Electress; in fact 
Dr. Ward is inclined throughout to soften away the harsher 
outlines of Sophia’s dominant character, as in her relation 


with her unfortunate daughter-in-law, Sophie Dorothea. 
The same inclination is visible in his portrait of George 
Lewis—George I. to be; in fact, Dr. Ward’s Hanoverian 
sympathy has betrayed him into something like special 
pleading for the representatives of that succession. To 
that sympathy is due, perhaps, a lack which cannot but 
be felt in this thoughtful study; a failure to accent suffi¬ 
ciently the irony ana tragedy which attended the Palatine 
household, placing it for ever at the juncture of opposing 
forces. The ancient loyalties for which Rupert and 
Maurice fought and the new enfranchisements less 
worthily served by their sister; the mystic quietism of 
Elizabeth and the latitudinarian tolerance of Sophia—out 
of such contradictions and strange contrasts of gallant 
failure and success less memorable came George of Hanover 
to the English throne. Dr. Ward might have indicated 
something more of the other side, of tne older allegiance 
from which Sophia turned away with a clear-headedness 
so admirable, a disinterested devotion to the Proteetant 
succession which could composedly endure the dethrone¬ 
ment of her kinsman and even the future enthronement of 
her son. 

The exquisite illustrations, which make this volume a 
joy to historian and artist, tell their own story, suggesting 
much which the author, perhaps inevitably, has left 
unsaid. The bewigged Highnesses of Brunswick-Liineburg 
will not live in the memory, but the beautiful portraits of 
the Palatines are very revealing in their differences and 
their likeness of that household which so strangely typifies 
its age—an age of irreconcilable ideals and of tolerant 
adjustments. Doha Greenwell McChesney. 

The American Revolution. Part II. By the Right Hon. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. (Longmans. 2 vols. 

21s. net.) 

The second part of Sir George Trevelyan’s History of the 
American Revolution carries us from the arrival in England 
of the news of Lexington to the end of the campaign which 
was closed by the fights at Trenton and Princeton. The 
volumes almost, if not quite, fulfil the promise given in 
Part I., at any rate in so far as the first volume and the 
earlier chapters of Volume II. are concerned. That Sir 
George Trevelyan has undertaken a difficult task would 
be idle to deny; that up to the point when he breaks off 
he has accomplished it well and judicially everyone who 
reads his pages must agree. It is not easy to write 
impartially, even at this distance of time, of events which 
rent asunder an empire and stirred up rancorous differences 
of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The historian’s bent is Whiggish, but he writes in no 
party spirit. Even in the obstinate king he can see 
merits, merits so great that they became vices. Occasionally 
he hardly renders justice to Washington. Speaking from 
the military point of view, the campaign on Long Island 
and on Manhattan Island was indefensible, as Washington 
well knew it to be. But what good could have resulted if 
he had over-urged his views upon Congress ? He under¬ 
stood as well as the members of that body that to deliver 
up New York to the British without firing a shot or losing 
a life would probably, almost certainly, have rung the 
death knell of the revolution. But, we agree, that with 
regard to the loss of Fort Washington, the American 
Commander-in-Chief displayed a hesitancy not usual, in 
fact, unique, with him. He knew the fort could not be 
maintained against a serious attack, he knew that to 
evacuate it before attack would lessen his authority, but 
he wrote to Greene authorising him to use his own judg¬ 
ment in the matter, to defend the fort or retire. The 
fort was defended, was taken, and Washington, as ever, 
took all the blame upon his own shoulders. 
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Up to tlie close of Howe’s New York campaign Sir 
George Trevelyan’s story moves on with vigour and grip, 
and in the earlier portions of the work there are brilliant 
and illuminating descriptions of the British and American 
armies, which could not be bettered. But the remaining 
chapters of the second volume are over-elaborated. The 
writer hardly seems to be in command of his material, 
unable to sum up briefly and succinctly as he might 
Jiave done. Evidence is heaped on evidence, example 
added to example, authority piled upon authority, and 
jnany pages are devoted to detailing what so able a writer 
could have compressed into a few brilliant pages. The 
story halts and the liistorian marks time. 

This, to our mind, is the only blot on a singularly 
brilliant and interesting piece of work. There are sketches 
of men, descriptions of events, comments and criticisms, 
all of the first quality, well observed, well written down. 
As an example of the author’s clever condensation of a 
great thought into a few words, it would be difficult to 
better the following observation anent Edmund Burke: 
“ A literaiy work of rare merit seldom stands alone, and 
in most cases proceeds from the pen of one who does best 
what many around him are attempting to do well.” Many 
pens have been busied over the story of the American 
Revolution, but Sir George Trevelyan’s is certainly the 
one that has done best. W. T. S. 

Man 

The Nature of Man : Studies in Optimistic Pimosopm'. 

By Elie Metchnikoff. The English translation edited 

by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. (Heinemann. 12s. Gd. net.) 
One is met with an initial difficulty in reviewing this 
remarkable work by one of the greatest living men of 
science. Properly it should be treated technically in a 
technical journal; but the book is written for the public ; 
the public of France has already read it with the greatest 
interest and it will undoubtedly make a stir here. One 
must therefore attempt to introduce it to the English 
reader. 

The novel matter in this volume is to be found near the 
end, where Professor Metchnikoff adumbrates—for it is 
no more—liis theory that the “ disharmonies ” of old age 
may be remedied and life lengthened by the injection of 
certain serums, hereafter to be prepared from certain 
animal tissues. So much of the writer’s statement is 
contrary to the accepted views of modern pathology that 
one almost questions whether he has not fallen in with 
the much-to-be-regretted current fashion of springing 
“ scientific ” novelties and fads upon the public with the 
cry, “ This is the voice of Science.” 

The reader must be reminded that the investigations of 
one man do not constitute scientific evidence. Whatever 
their source, the first thing to be done is to confirm the 
results arrived at. Thereafter science may give its 
verdict. Now this work of Professor Metchnikoff’s is as 
yet unconfirmed and the place to criticise it is not the 
printed page, but the bench of a laboratory. We must 
therefore reserve judgment. 

For the rest, the reader will find himself in the company 
of a sincere and brilliant mind ; he will learn a vast deal 
that is interesting and will be enabled to refresh his 
knowledge of many philosophers and poets. Our author 
knows his Schopenhauer and his Tolstoi, and quotes them 
fairly and at length, though his views differ from theirs 
as much a& they differ between themselves. He is an 
exact scientist indeed, but this volume has the breadth 
and attractiveness that one hardly associates even with a 
professor in the Pasteur Institute, whose brief history 
is already a narration of marvellous and imperishable 
achievement. 

So much for general comment, and I beg the reader’s 
pardon for using the rest of my space in a manner which 
ttfll perhaps be of more value, seeing that this is really a 
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scientific book. On page 57 the author assents to the theory 
that the brain of man grows as it does because it is “ placed 
in a spacious cranium. ’ ’ The reverse has lately been proved, 
the brain determining the size of the skull and not vice 
versa. On page 59 the translator uses the phrase “ a 
phenomenal memory.” This misuse of the adjective may 
be excused to those who do not possess the corresponding 
noun in their vocabulary; but in a book where “ pheno¬ 
menon ” is frequently used, “ phenomenal ” should have 
its un-degraded Kantian and etymological meaning. It 
should be left to politicians and advertisers to talk of tbe 
“ phenomenal ” price of tea. On page 67 “ caecum ” 
occurs for appendix. On page 74 it is stated that the 
stomach is the chief seat of digestion of albuminous 
substances. Not even this scanty honour belongs to the 
stomach, which is but the portal to the chief seat of 
digestion. On page 84 occurs the familiar student error 
of “ peritoneum ” for perineum. This is the worse as the 
former word makes sense to anyone dubious of the exact 
anatomy involved. On page 95, Heine might have been 
added to the list of small boys who have fallen in love 
(Byron, Canova, Dante). On page 87, the author quotes 
the English marriage age for 1860, 26 for men, 24 for 
women. The figures now are 28 and 25—significant 
enough change. Lord Avebury is repeatedly referred to 
as “Lubbock” without editorial note. On page 127, 

“ decrepid " occurs. On page 132, “ meringitis ” for 
meningitis; on page 139, “ nearly if not all civilised 
races ” ; on page 192, “ irradicable optimism,” which is 
indefensible either from etymology or custom; and on 
page 238, why depart from the rule and spell neuroglia 
“ neurogloea ” ? 

Most emphatically the book should not be left about, 
as the author allows himself illimitable freedom; and 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell tells us in his most interesting 
preface that he has “ not had the impertinence to suppress 
or to alter a line or a word.” C. W. Saleeby. 

Compromise and Comprehension 

The English Cnuncn from the Accession of Charles I. to 

thf. Death of Anne. (1625-1714.) By W. H. Hutton. 

(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tms sixth instalment of the “ History of the English 
Church ” of which the late Dean of Winchester was editor- 
in-chief is written in a temperate spirit and scholarly 
tone in keeping alike with the period it covers and with 
the best traditions of the national church. 

Ever since the Reformation Settlement the Church, of 
England more than other bodies has been the battleground 
of internal conflicts. This is no more than might he 
expected in a religious body constituted upon a national 
basis. It is a consequence of its fundamental principles 
of aloofness and comprehension: aloofness from a head to 
whom it might be in any way reasonable to attribute an 
intrinsic authority, and comprehension of all the units of 
a nation to every one of whom it has in the first moment 
of its existence held out a hope of independent judgment. 
The system, as a whole, may be said to have broken down 
in two ways. First, it yielded to necessity in permitting 
the existence of corporations independent of and hostile to 
itself; and secondly, in the interest of those who consent 
to remain within its pale, it has been constrained to 
enlarge more and more the limits of its orthodoxy. To us 
who nave seen the Incarnation itself given over in the 
pages of a monumental work, edited by an Anglican 
dignitary, to the tender mercies of German revolutionaries, 
the quarrels upon which our fathers waxed so hot are like 
squabbles of the nursery. 

With the reign of Charles I. began a struggle of which 
the last echoes had hardly died down at the end of the 
reign of the last Stuart sovereign. This struggle, says 
Mr. Hutton, was to fix the limits of the Reformation ; 
and no doubt, so far as external form and order were 
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concerned, the principles enunciated in the Book of Common 
Prayer made good their possession against the forces of 
disintegration and innovation which were at work to 
overthrow them. So much a line of ecclesiastical states¬ 
men from Laud (that “ little meddling hocus-pocus ”) to 
Sancroft, of preachers like Stillingfleet and Barrow and 
Bull, of saintlike souls such as Ken and Herbert, of 
patristic scholars like Pearson, did, in fact, accomplish. 
But meanwhile the leaven of free thought, for good or 
evil, was still at work. These men defended the XXXIX 
Articles, and their descendants have won the right to 
assent to them in a “ non-natural ” sense; they fought for 
the rubrics by which others justify the Mass that to them 
was an abomination ; on the other hand, they retained the 
right to a symbolism in baptism that in our own day has 
been declared meaningless by a court that derives its 
authority from a source that, with all the weight of their 
learning and eloquence and devotion, they maintained as 
the only effectual alternative to the foreign pontiff they 
dreaded. Finally from that very potentate the ill-timed 
and half-hearted overtures of a section of a church that has 
no raison d’etre apart from the denial of his jurisdiction 
has brought upon it the last deliberate rebuke. 

Such are the impressions left on the mind of an aloof 
layman by Mr. Hutton’s pages. The minds of a large 
number of moderate Churchmen and citizens, we may 
fairly hope, will find in them food for other and quite 
legitimate reflections of pride in their past and of hope 
for the future. 

TnE Responsibilities ok the Novelist, and Ottieii Literary 

Essays. By Frank Norris. 

Here is a volume of essays on his own art by an American 
novelist who died “just as he really promised something 
great,” and had in two novels (of which “The Octopus” 
was the first) partially achieved it. An author on his art 
may be right or wrong, but is always supremely in¬ 
teresting. For he writes of the one thing which he has 
most deeply and lovingly studied; and even if he go 
astray about its general principles, he reveals incidentally 
how he himself envisaged his art. This and a vital 
earnestness are the main interests of Mr. Norris’s essays. 
We have encountered little in the book which has not 
been said, at one time or another, and well said, by 
English critics. But it is uttered with fiery zeal, with a 
gallant directness and downrightness in place of the 
cultivated and tempered critical suavity, and with the 
burning conviction of a man enunciating a new gospel. 
Such it may be in America ; and even here it acquires a 
certain force of novelty by the forthright homespokenness 
of the author. 

At the Bame time there is little of critical balance and 
comprehensiveness. He starts, for instance, by inveighing 
against those who would have the novelist on no account 
“write down to his audience”—would have him in¬ 
dependent of his readers. On the contrary, says Mr. 
Norris, more than all others he should defer to his 
audience, should “ feel his public ” and watch his every 
word—" in a word, possess a sense of his responsibilities.” 
Yet in the very next essay he vehemently asserts: “ The 

eye never once should wander to the gallery, but be 
always with single purpose turned inward upon the 
work, testing and retesting it that it rings true.” He 
scorns those who “ find out what the public want, and 
give it to the public cheap.” He applauds the novelist 
who “ never truckled,” who is “ independent of fashion 
and the gallery-gods.” Yet he has previously said that 
“ the People pronounce the final judgment,” the People 
“ are the real seekers after truth.” He answers himself, 
and supplies the antidote to his own rash statements. 
For clearly he confused a just reverence for one’s auditory 
and the responsibilities imposed by one’s auditory with 
the popularity-mongering departure from the irreversible 
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principles of art. It is against the latter alone that any 
true critic protests. And he shows that he is just as 
disdainful of outside opinion where the laws of art are 
concerned as the most fastidious critic could exact. As 
to the assertion about the People, it has been answered in 
these columns time and again. 

Such is what we mean by his lack of critical balance. 
But he cries truths impressively, if not newly. His 
protest against the venal novelist—that “ the People have 
a right to the truth as they have a right to life, liberty, 
and happiness,” and that the lying novel is a more potent 
agent of falsehood than pulpit or press—this is a thing 
even more needed in America than here. The same may 
be said of his protest against the empty romance. The 
essence of romance is not clothes and externals, but the 
seizing of the spirit of an age. “ Ivanhoe ” is a huge 
anachronism in the matter of costume. And why not 
realism even in the historical novel, he asks ? It is a 
fruitful hint, and there is a fortune for the novelist who 
can achieve it. But, indeed, did not Thackeray and 
George Eliot endeavour it? Romance, he exclaims, is 
everywhere, is under our feet, if novelists could see it. 
This determination to drag to the surface the romance 
inherent in the most sordid-seeming matters of modem 
life was the inspiration of the novel which made him 
famous. Bearing on his own work, also, is the essay 
concerning novels with a purpose. They are, he thinks, 
the greatest kind of novel; but the moment the novelist 
becomes wrapped up in his purpose, the novel fails. It 
must be his motive; but his main pre-occupation must be 
with his story and characters. Surely the truth is that 
any artist who sincerely develops a piece of life muBt 
involuntarily assume an attitude towards life ; and in the 
exposition of that attitude will develop a philosophy of 
life the more effectual for being unconscious. That is 
the best “ purpose.” But we have said enough to show 
that here is a book worth reading in right of its artistic 
energy and earnestness. Francis Thompson. 

Familiar Fallacies 

The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. By Francis 
Henry Skrine, F.R.S. In “The Cambridge Historical 
Series.” (Cambridge University Press. 6sd 

Mr. Skrine is the victim of a very bad liabit. He is 
continually laying down abstract generalisations of the 
most sweeping kind. For examples, (1) “ Russia has the 
gift of imbuing all her subjects with a feeling of 
citizenship. The wonder vanishes when we reflect that 
her evolution is governed by nature’s law of growth, 
whose workings are seen alike in the empire and the 
blade of grass ” ; (2) “ Everything on the globe's surface 
is periodic; and Russian history is one of action and 
reaction. The era of reform which set in at the close 
of the Crimean War, and produced that stupendous 
measure, the abolition of serfdom, was succeeded by an 
era of repression. Both sections underwent the evolution 
which nature imposes on all vital organisms ” ; (3) “ The 
conception of nationality . . . has recast the map of 

Europe ” ; (4) “ Nations borrow from each other little 
save their vices”; (5) what he calls the “rationale” 
of Russia’s advance southwards and south-eastwards is 
to be found, among other things, in “the blind impulse 
of a rapidly-crowing population to burst from ice-bound 
coasts and gam access to warmer waters; those attainable 
by Russia are the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Pacific Ocean ; there is something pathetic in the struggles 
of the Colossus to find scope for its superabundant 
energies.” These large utterances, and such as they, Mr. 
Skrine tosses off with great solemnity, and there is a class 
of persons by whom they will be accepted as profoundly 
and far-reachingly true. Indeed, however, some of them 
are but unintelligent echoes of familiar political platitudes, 
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and the elements of fallacy in moat of the others are much 
greater than the grains of truth. In his desire to be 
impressive in his language, Mr. Skrine never seems really 
to think of what he is saying. Where, for example, is the 
“ pathos ” of witnessing a great Power scheming to annex 
territories the rulers of which have given no cause of 
quarrel? It would be easy to show that most of Mr. 
Skrine’s philosophical generalities are misleading; but one 
instance will suffice. Russia, we read, “ has studded 
Manchuria with military posts in order to safeguard the 
trans-continental railway routes; but she hesitates to 
annex that province lest Siberia should be over-run by 
Chinese emigrants.” Evidently this was written before 
the day on which Russia was bound by international 
agreement to evacuate Manchuria. Events since then 
render it unnecessary to answer Mr. Skrine’s further 
question, which he puts as if the truth were as plain as a 
pikestaS: “ What, then, is the rationale of Russia’s 
advance Indiawards?” Really, it is time to protest 
against this traffic in “ rationales.” They are cheap-jack 
goods, mainly shoddy. The narrative chapters of Mr. 
Skrine’s book are much better than his philosophy. 

W. E. Hodgson. 

German Critics and Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Shakespeare’s Sonette. Ubersetzt von Max J. Wolff. 

(Berlin: Behr.) 

Usser Shakespeare. Beitriige zu einer wissenschaftlichen 

Shakespeare-Kritik. II. Shakespeare’s Sonette und ihr 

Wert. Von Theodor Eiehhoff. (Halle : Niemeyer.) 
That two books hailing from Germany and dealing with 
Shakespeare’s sonnets should appear the same week is 
testimony enough to the deep interest our great poet 
excites in that country. 

The first volume is a free translation of the sonnets 
with a brief introduction, setting forth the two views of 
the origin and signification of the poems held respectively 
by Professor Dowden and Mr. Sidney Lee. The German 
critic does not put forwdrd any view of his own, but in a 
volume published earlier in the year, ‘‘William Shake¬ 
speare, Studien und Aufsatze” (Leipzig: Seemann,) he 
inclines to the opinion that the sonnets belong to 
Shakespeare’s youthful period of composition. The 
translation so far as we have examined it, though not 
inspired, adequately reproduces the thought of the 
original. 

The other volume before us is of a different character. 
It is the second number of a series intended to further 
scientific Shakespearean criticism. The first number dealt 
with the question of Shakespeare study in general, and 
with the interpolations in the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” in 
particular. In the second we have a treatise on Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets and their value followed by an account of 
Shakespeare's satirising of sonnets in certain of his plays, 
of Sir John Davies and his “ Gulling Sonnets,” and of 
satirical sonnets in general. Eiehhoff does not discuss 
the meaning of Shakespeare’s sonnets, he tests them 
only by their worth, and like Wolff, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the works of Professor Dowden and of 
Mr. Sidney Lee. It is neither possible nor necessary 
here to give a detailed account of the book, but we 
must say a word about Eichhoff’s fantastic classification 
of the sonnets. He places them in four divisions: 
“Immoral,” “Absurd,” “Trivial,” and “Editorial.” 
But it should be observed that before doing this he 
extracts sixteen sonnets which he prints apart as 
“ precious stones.” There are many subdivisions of the 
three principal classes, such as “procreation” sonnets, 
“languishing” sonnets, “dark” sonnets, “triumph” 
sonnets, “eternity” sonnets, and sonnets of “longing 
and tenderness.” We wholly fail to see how this sort 
of thing will further scientific Shakespearean criticism. 
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Pompilia. By Robert Browning. With an Introduction 
by Arthur Symons. The City cp Dbeadfdi. Night. By 
James Thomson. DeirdrP. and the Sons of Usxa. By- 
Fiona Macleod. The Divine Adventure. By Fiona 
Macleod. (Thomas Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A.) 

A very neat little series of booklets, each in its separate 
case, is “ The Old World Series,” which comes from 
America. “ Pompilia ” is of course the section so-named 
of Browning’s “Ring and the Book,” with the enhanced 
interest of an introduction by Mr. Arthur Symons. It is the 
most beautiful portion of Browning's great work, and con¬ 
tains some of the most nobly beautiful poetry he ever wrote. 
In a daintier form the Browning-lover could not desire it. 

In the same series is James Thomson’s- “ City of 
Dreadful Night.” Little can nowadays be said about a poem 
so well-known. Its iron gloom surpasses even the pessimism 
of the Italian Leopardi. It is not throughout a poem of 
the highest rank: there is a certain diffuseness which 
becomes the more trying from its monotonous melancholy. 
But portions are of suicidal power, so that none can be 
surprised at its author’s terrible death. For pleasure, in 
the usual sense, one can scarce read it. 

In the “ World Series,” also, are two books by Miss 
Fiona Macleod. They are both characteristic of her work 
in different ways. One, “ Deirdre,” belongs to that series 
of wild Celtic legends, or inventions, or perhaps a mingling 
of both, by which she made her name. The “ Divine 
Adventure,” on the other hand, is an allegory, such as 
this writer lqves scarce less well, in which Soul, Will, and 
Body appear as separate personalities. It is a bold con¬ 
ception, and almost necessarily the allegory gets somewhat 
tangled. Vou cannot well keep an allegory on all fours 
when you have three parts of a man moving and speaking 
separately. For all that, the story has a strnnge and dream¬ 
like beauty, the secret of which is this author s possession. 
Shadows and unbelievable things are in both tales given 
substance and credibility; and few are there nowadays 
with this gift. Above all, she has the peculiar Gaelic 
colour, bo utterly unlike anything English, and equally 
remote from the sordidness or sentimentality of the 
“ Kailyard ” novel. 

The Children of the Oi.d Masters: Italian School. By 
Mrs. Meynell. (Duckworth. 42s. net.) 
MRS.MEYNELT.has chosen a fascinating subject, to which her 
delicate prose doe3 ample justice. Very beautiful are 
most of the illustrations, and it is a delight on turning 
the pages, to encounter once more so many of the children 
with whom one first made acquaintance in the galleries 
and churches of Italy. Here are the sweet wistful faces of 
angels drawn by Filippino Lippi; the gay dancing boys 
and girls of Donatello and Luca della Robbia—masters 
tvho must have loved the children well—and less familiar, 
but deliciously quaint, that picture of the Child Jesus and 
the little St. John, walking arm in arm, with springing 
steps, as though to some long expected childish treat. 
Pinturicchio it was who put these dear children into 
one of his frescoes at Siena, and recalling his paintings in 
the Borgia Rooms of the Vatican one realises that the man 
who filled the meadow grass with wild flowers and the 
thickets with such delightful hares and rabbits and 
squirrels could not fail to understand the joys of child¬ 
hood. An adorable picture gallery. “And yet,” says 
Mrs. Meynell, “ I have to confess how seldom childish is the 
Italian old masters’ child. The collection in this volume 
represents in chief part the exceptions. Rarely and most 
beautifully, a purely infantile child—bambino or angel- 
more rarely a little virgin, and almost as rarely a portrait 
—shows how suddenly a master perceived the real 
character of childishness amid the conventions of his time 
and art.” 

Mrs. Meynell is right; hut how exquisite are these 
exceptions, possessors of “ Children of the Old Masters ” 
will readily agree. Nett a Syrett. 
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Lectures on Classical Subjects. 'By W. R. Hardie, M.A. 

(Macmillan. 7a. net.) 

This book, the author tells us, is not for professional 
scholars, who “will not find much, if anything, that is 
new ” to them in it. The first five lectures deal with the 
“spirit and ideas” of the classical poets, the next two 
with their poetic form, and 
the last three are designed as 
“ an introduction to the large 
subjects of which they treat, 
and of which they do not for 
a moment profess to give a 
complete account.” The book 
is written in a clear, leisured, 
cultured style, attractive to 
and easily followed by the 
general reader, while its eru¬ 
dition is manifest, though 
not pedantically obtrusive. 

But the author’s account of 
his aims gives no clue to the 
general object of the lectures. 

We should be inclined to Bay 
that the object was to com¬ 
pare the spirit of ancient and 
modern literature, especially 
poetic literature, if not to 
trace in ancient literature the 
development of the modern 
spirit. Thus three of the five 
opening lectures concern re- 
spectively the feeling for 
nature in the classic poets, 
their attitude towards the 
supernatural, and the vein of 
romance in antique poetry— 
subjects which bring an¬ 
tiquity into direct comparison 
with modernity, while two of 
them are decidedly subor¬ 
dinate features of classic 
poetry. 

Practically the author ad¬ 
mits that there was little of what we understand by 
feeling for nature in the classic poets. Euripides was first 
to show something of it, though there are foreshadowings 
in Aristophanes. Theocritus and the Alexandrians had 
much more, while the Latin poets, following them, 
came yet nearer to the modern attitude. Virgil, and 
yet more, Ovid, prelude to our later view of nature. 
But as a whole, nature was to the classic writers just 
a background for humanity, and only in some of these 
later poets did it become rarely and faintly a sentient 
or sympathetic background, as it constantly is with us. 
There is plenty of aesthetic reflection in the fact; but this 
is not the place for it. Romance really follows much the 
same lines. Speaking generally, there is some portion of 
it in Euripides, much more in the Alexandrians, and most 
in the Latins—in bits cf Virgil, in a poem or so of 
Catullus, and in that most modern of ancients, Ovid. We 
would ourselves add parts of Aristophanes, but this might 
lie disputable. To bring at once into relation and contrast 
that old world and this new seems, at any rate, to be 
the author’s aim; not least interesting when he treats of 
classical criticism. It is a scholarly book, with a fair, if 
hot marked, originality. 

ITortcs Vitae : Essays on tiik Gardening of Life. By 

Vernon Lee. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It seems a desecration to call a book emanating from so 
ripe and distinguished a mind, with so ripe and dis¬ 
tinguished a style—gossiping. Yet that is a true word 
for “ Vernon Lee’s ” new volume of essays. It is cultured, 
refined, fastidious, reflective gossip—or let us say, chat. 


It is not deeply thoughtful, nor strikingly original—though 
still less is it trite or banal. It is the work of an intellectual 
hedonist, talking at leisure, in a leisurely, urbane, picked, 
yet unelaborated style upon the art which to her evidently 
means much, if not everything: the art of culling from 
life its choicest savours, and expressing on the palate their 

finest relish. For example, 
she talks of books; and incul¬ 
cates the need, when culture 
has done all its work upon 
the understanding, of reading 
reticently, laying down the 
book after a little to chew the 
cud of a passage. Not (as 
another mind might have 
urged) in order to digest and 
meditate upon it, but to taste 
complete enjoyment, while 
one’s mind is “full of the 
flavour and scent.” And you 
read some treasurable passage 
with your friends, to feel “ the 
speciai rapture of united com¬ 
prehension, of mind touching 
mind, like the little thrill of 
voice touching voice on the 
resolving sevenths of the old 
duets in thirds.” She writes 
of new friendships, and re¬ 
marks how every person we 
really love “ seems to reveal a 
whole side of life by the 
absorbing of our attention 
into that creature’s ways; 
nay, more, what we call loving 
is in most cases a complete 
creation ... by our fancy 
and our shaken-up, refreshed 
feelings.” Or in another 
article she observes that we 
need “ a margin of nothing ” 
round the lovely thing which 
is to charm us—a truth long 
learned and lately taught to us by the Japanese. But 
always it is the research of exquisite sensation which she 
pursues. And so this liook is like a little casket of choice 
perfumes, or a kind of culinary art for the intellect. It 
is not more or higher; but it is quite charming in its 
kind. 

Tiie Dialogue of the Gi i.suax-i-raz. With the Introduction 
to the Diwan of Be-Dil, and Selections from the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Johnson Pacha. (Al- 
Mokattan Printing Office, Cairo.) 

Both the Gulshan-i-raz (or Mystical Garden of Roses) of 
Mahmoud Shabistari, and the Diwan of Be-Dil, are Persian 
poems setting forth the principles of the Sufi philosophy— 
the former in the shape of question and answer. Both, 
but especially the Gulshan-i-raz, are remarkable poems, as 
is apparent even under the disadvantages of an English 
translation. Mr. Johnson—or Johnson Pacha—lias rendered 
the latter poem, on the whole, very well, considering the 
obvious difficulty of his task. 

We like the author's versions least when he imitates the 
long metres of the Persian, which he does not handle 
happily, as in the Diwan of Be-Dil. His version of Omar, 
while he keeps to the Fitzgerald stanza, is decidedly good ; 
and it is well to have some translation of the original 
which one can read with pleasure. On the whole, we can 
congratulate him on his performance of a valuable task. 

Reuben, and other Poejis. By B. E. Baughan. (Constable 
& Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tnis is that rare thing—a book of poems that needed print¬ 
ing. It is a remarkable little book ; it has freshness, it has 
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clearness, it has strength. These things we say less of 
the long narrative in blank verse from which the book is 
named, thongh this has merit, than of the ballads and 
lyrics which follow. Perhaps the thing which strikes us 
most in them is the union of force and clearness—the 
clear, fresh, vital metal of them. They have an extra¬ 
ordinary pith, and a freshness as of a windy down that 
looks against the sea. One feels it in phrase and image, 
one feels it in the quality of thought. For these poems 
have thought, personal and unstaled—a rare matter in 
poetry of to-day. The poem “ Phocas ” makes one think 
of George Herbert; such a ballad as “With the Tide” 
almost startles by its force ; while “ The Ship and the Sea ” 
has a gravity of individual thought and a beauty of un¬ 
hackneyed diction which refresh the mind. As this, of the 
ship;— 

She informs that void. The solitude 

Sho peoples, and to all that blank gives point. 

Her single presenco wakes as to an aim, 

Touches, as tho’ to sense, the occupants 
Of that insensate world. Tho leashless waves 
Race at her side and follow at her heel: 

The virgin and clean air dwells in her sails. 

Quotation, however, does not show this book. There is, 
indeed, a “ virgin and clean air ” throughout it. 

The Death of Adam, and other Poems. By Laurence 
Binyon. (Methuen & Co. 3s. Cd. net.) 

Mr. Lawrence Binyon is well-known in verse by those 
London poems in irregular metre which still remain his 
best work. We hardly think the present volume will 
displace them in' the affection of his admirers. It is of 
miscellaneous kind, but its most successful contents are 
the poems, more or less in ode form, which most nearly 
recall the London poems to which we have referred. 
These have something of a like statuesque repose and 
richness of diction. Similar qualities, with a certain 
effect of spaciousness and pictorial description are in the 
longer blank*verse poem which gives its title to the book, 
“ Adam’s Dream.” The description of Adam is a fair 
specimen:— 

All his knotted thews were shrunk. 

Hollow his mighty thighs, toward which his l»ard, 

I’alo as the stream of far-seen waterfalls, 

Hung motionless ; betwixt the shoulders grand 
Rowed was the head, and dim the gaze ; and both 
His heavy hands lay on his marble knees. 

Mr. Binyon is, we think, less successful in the more 
emotional lyric, of which “ Queen Venus ” is a long 
specimen. His fastidious and chiselled poetic quality does 
not lend itself to passion or impulse. 

After Sunset. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mrs. Marriott Watson is a past-mistress in the technique 
of verse, and in this small volume we find all her wonted 
skill. Taken singly, each poem is musical and accom¬ 
plished, has a gift of colour, and a certain wistful poetic 
feeling. One of the best is the lyric called “The White 
Way,” of which we may quote the close:— 

The great cloud-shadows gleam and go, 

And sunset sweeps with golden wings 
Those airy parapets where grow 

The sainted stars, like living things. 

My steps have never sought the bourne, 

That lofty limit, cold and white. 

Yet I may hear, some misty mom, 

A clear voice calling from the height. 

Then, when the lost word comes to mind. 

And the dim path lies plain to me, 

Full well I know what I shall find 
Between the daybreak and tho wind— 

A green grave and a Calvary. 

This has a delicate and misty charm, and tho diction is 
admirable. But in the poems as a whole on© becomes 


conscious of a certain vagueness of sentiment and lack of 
substance. We might almost say that the one emotion in 
the book, besides the sensuous feeling for beauty, is that 
of regret—regret for the general elusiveness of things. 
Without some more definite significance, mere charm (and 
of that there is much) is apt at last to pall. 

Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek. By the 
Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan, os. net.) 

Lord Cromer, in his exceedingly modest preface, begs the 
reader to remember that these translations arc not the 
work of an accomplished Greek scholar, or even of a 
minor poet, but of a public servant recreating himself 
with verse. His little book does not need the apology. 
He has performed a very difficult task with grace and 
taste. To say that these versions are completely success¬ 
ful would be untrue; hut is it possible to represent in 
English the peculiar reticent charm of the Greek Antho¬ 
logy? Hardly. The substance is mostly nothing, the 
manner everything; and such poetry is the most hopeless 
to render in a foreign tongue. Only a consummate poet, 
Landor at his best, could Lave done much better than 
Lord Cromer. 

Sixteen Years in Siberia : some Experiences of a Russian 
Revolutionist. By Leo Deutsch. Translated by Helen 
Chisholm. With Illustrations. (Murray. 15s. net.) 
Leo DEUTsen, a leader in the Russian revolutionary move¬ 
ment, tells here the story of his imprisonment and exile. 
His narration is simple and straightforward, and free 
from sensationalism or a striving after effect. Such 
restraint serves to increase our sense of the horror of the 
exile’s sufferings. Literary skill Deutsch does not possess, 
but we scarcely seek form and proportion in a book of 
this kind. The tale's the thing ! 

Deutsch was arrested at Freiburg in Germany in 1881 
for attempting to smuggle over the frontier Russian 
socialistic literature, printed in Switzerland, in order that 
it might be distributed by secret channels in Russia 
where it was, of course, prohibited. The Germans, 
desiring just then to be agreeable to Russia, put Deutsch 
in prison until he was extradited. Then he was sent, by 
way of Frankfurt-am-Main and Berlin, travelling often in 
a cattle truck, to the frontier, where he was handed over 
to the Russian authorities. He next made acquaintance 
with the prisons of St. Petersburg. His trial took place 
at Odessa. His sentence was thirteen years and four 
months’ imprisonment and exile in Siberia. On his con¬ 
viction be was put in chains (weighing 13 lbs.), the right 
side of his head was shaved, and he was forced to don the 
coarse prison garb. In those days there was no trans- 
Siberian railway, and the journey from Moscow to Kara 
took seven months. The petty tyrannies and wretched 
humiliations undergone by the prisoners, mostly delicately- 
nurtured men and women, beggar description. It is 
incredible that any contemporary European government 
should tolerate such a condition of things. The life at 
Kara is sadly dismal and monotonous, and could scarcely 
have been equalled in the Dark Ages. The offenders live 
in small communities of thirty or forty persons ; privacy is 
impossible, and the constant society of the same few people 
leads to grave difficulties and sometimes to dire tragedies, 
for suicide, and death from privation, are not uncommon. 
Our space forbids any detailed description of the horrors. 
Those who take the trouble to read Deutsch’s story will 
understand why Tolstoi wrote “ Resurrection.” 

After the lapse of the necessary period Deutsch was 
transferred from Kara to a penal settlement, and then 
lived under supervision in various towns. In 1901 he 
succeeded in escaping from Blagovcstshensk, where he 
witnessed tho July massacre of the Chinese, reached 
Vladistock, and thence took ship for Japan. He arrived 
safely at Zurich in November. Despite his terrible 
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experiences, he sees hope for his own country. He feels 
that the tide of revolutionary movement is rising higher 
and higher, and that before long Russian autocracy will be 
laid low. 

Through Canada in Harvest Time. By James Lumsden. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. Gs.) 

This is the record of a tour made through the Canadian 
West in the autumn of 1002. The author was one of a 
group of journalists who responded to the invitation of 
the Canadian Government to go out and see the wonders 
of the West. 

_ Mr. Lumsden writes pleasantly of the voyage out and of 
his brief glimpse of older Canada, where the party were 
feasted, feted, and shown about with an ardour in which 
Canadian hospitality was stimulated to a white heat by 
the consciousness that every one of their guestB had an 
assured audience in the Old Country. The main part of 
the book, however, following its title, deals with the 
North-West, giving about an equal space to the prairie 
provinces and the Pacific coast respectively, which were 
reached by the steamer route up Lakes Huron and Superior; 
the indust rial oasis atSaultSte. Marie being well described 
in passing. Winnipeg produces a humorous touch: the 
Pecksniflian Caledonians who for the moment dominate 
the city council being sadly perplexed between their 
hospitable instincts and their dread of “ debauching ” the 
British journalists by providing strong drinks at an 
official complimentary banquet. A friendly politician 
assured them that the Britishers wore not so “ mean and 
vulgar ” as to flinch from iced water, so all went merrily. 
Tho wheat country was then traversed, many points of 
interest visited, and useful statistics collected and 
chronicled; the ranching districts lightly touched on, 
and the passing of the Rockies briefly but well described. 
British Columbia, its mining and timber interests, are 
then treated at considerable length with interludes of 
bright description, and one is not surprised to find this 
hard-worked deputation somewhat exhausted at the end 
of six weeks, and frankly admitting a yearning for “ home 
sweet home.” The book is well illustrated with 
photographs. 

A Short History of Ancient Peoples. By Robinson 

Souttar, D.C.L. With an Introduction by the Rev. 

A. H. Sayce, I).D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.) 

For some such work as this of Dr. Souttar there was real 
need. To-day the East is yielding up its dead. Europe 
is no longer the cradle of civilisation. Nay, the Greek 
culture, which had seemed to have sprung full-grown from 
the soil, is found to be but a renaissance, comparable to 
that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from an 
earlier phase which itself derived from the East. With 
renewed activity in research century opens out behind 
century, dynasty behind dynasty. Deep down in the soil 
are preserved by natural agencies the records of empires, 
of laws, of literatures, of chronicle •» perpetuam rcl 
viemoriam. The same ambitions are pushing to the same 
wrongs; the same crimes are pursued by like penalties; 
here and there even the same conviction of the littleness 
of human life and effort is being recorded in like bitter 
words by the pessimist. 

Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria. Persia, the Hebrews, 
Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece, Rome—that is the tale of 
Dr. Souttar’s contents, and it brings the history down 
to the time of Augustus. We cannot pretend that he has 
any charm of 6tyle. He sets in order the results of 
archaeological investigation in a steady jog-trot that does 
little to strike the imagination or hold the wandering 
mind. But he is lucid and painstaking; and his work 
should find a place on tho shelves of every reference 
library. 


After Worcester Fight. Being a Companion Volume to 

the “ Flight of the King.” By Allan Fea. (John Lane. 

15s. net.) 

This valuable reprint, issued as an appendix to Mr. Fea’s 
“ Flight of the King,” consists of five contemporary tracts, 
giving more or less authentic accounts of Charles the 
Second’s famous and romantic escape after Worcester fight. 
The first is “ The King’s Narrative,” dictated by Charles 
himself to Pepys, though of course thirty years after the 
event, and therefore not always accurate in detail. The 
second is the well-known “ Boscobel,” the story of the 
King’s escape by Thomas Blount, Roman Catholic lawyer, 
which professes to be collected from the mouths of the 
actors in the escape, and certainly had the King’s 
encouragement, though he afterwards asserted it to 
contain inaccuracies. Who really wrote it is uncertain, 
for Blount explicitly and more than once denied its 
authorship. The fifth is a letter from Captain Ellesdon 
to Lord Chancellor Clarendon. The fourth (more im¬ 
portant than the fifth) is the “Claustrum Regale,” by 
Anne, wife of Colonel Wyndham, which relates (no doubt 
from her husband’s account) the details of Charles’s con¬ 
cealment at Trent. Besides these is an account of the 
traditions bearing on the subject. 

Taken together, these compose a very complete account 
of the celebrated episode. The story has all those little 
homely minutiae which make for pictureequeness. You 
learn, for instance, not only that the King, resolving at 
one time on walking to London, disguised himself, but 
the very clothes which he assumed, to wit, grey cloth 
breeches, leathern doublet, and green jerkin, and that the 
breeches were too long at the knees, their owner (Will 
Pendercll) being a tall man. You learn how he entered 
Dick Penderell’s house as a wood-cutter, with a bill, where 
the goodwifa made a fricassee of bacon and eggs for the 
royal throat, while he held on his knee their little daughter 
Nan. Here, indeed, is right good material for half a dozen 
romances. Yet you have assurance that you are reading 
history—history, wont to be so dry! It is a delightful 
book. 


Short Notices 

General 

N vti’rf.—Curious and Beautiful. By Richard Kerr, F.G.S. 

(Religious Tract Society. 8s. Gd.) 

A storehouse of information about many specimens of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Some of the chapter headings 
arc very attractive’-: “Tho Monkey’s Dinner-bell and the Lace 
Plant,” " The Teazel, tho Pitcher Plant, and Venus’s Fly Trap,” 
“ A £55 Shell and tho Common Limpet.” The sixty-nine illus¬ 
trations are excellent. Should bo welcome to lovers of natural 
history. 

The Land of Heather. By Clifton Johnson. (Macmillan. 8s. Gd. 
net.) 

A series of sketches of Scottish life, most admirably illustrated. 
Tho author—an American—visits Drumtochy, the scene of some of 
Ian Maclaren’s stories, and we are told that tho inhabitants 
“ esteem Dr. Watson a very clever man, but they did not care 
much for his stories.” Mr. Johnson's impression of Thrums was 
that it appeared neater and thriftier than tho average Scotch 
town. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. The 
Temple Classics. (Dent. Is. Gd. net.) 

“ I formerly, at vour request, most readily transmitted to vou the 
‘ Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation,’ which I had newly 
published, for you to read, and give it your approbation: and! 
now send it again to be transcribed, and more fully considered at 
your leisure.” Now issued by Messrs, Dent in a form that cannot 
but meet with approbation. 
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Cheat Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 2 Vols. The Temple 
Edition. (Dent. Is. 6d. net.) 

It is needless to praise this charming series, already so well 
known. The frontispieces are particularly effective. 

u Rabbi Ben Ezba, and Abt Vooler, Browning ; b The 
Sensitive Plant and Ode to tuf. West Wind, Shelley; c A 
Dream of Fair Women, Tennyson ; d The Odes of John Keats. 
Roses of Parnassus. (Brimley Johnson. Cd. each net.) 

Four excellent additions to this dainty series, already so well 
known as to need no description. 


New Books Received 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Cullen (John). The Book of the Covenant in Moab.(Maclehosc) net 5/0 

Hughes {Mary Vivian) and Wood (Ursula), The King of Kings (Mowbray) not 5.0 
Denny (James). The Atonement and the Modern Min<l(Hodder and Stoughton) 5/6 
Stall (Sylvanus), Faces Towards the Light.(Vir Publishing Company) net 4 ,o 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTERS 


Schumacher (Gladys), Fires that Sleep......(Mathews) net 3/6 

(Ireeue (G. A.). Dantesques ...( „ ) net In 

Masefield (John), Ballads...( „ ) net 1.0 

Kdwtmlcs (Alice), Lyrics and Unfinished Romances.( ,. ) net 1/0 

Chase (Lewis Nathaniel),The English Heroic Play (ColumbiaUniversity Press) 

Notes from a Lincolnshire Gardeu.(Mathews) lie: 5/6 

Prescott (Olivcrin), About Music, and What it is Made of.(Methuen) net 3 6 

Johnston Smith (Frederick .).), Poetical Works.(Skeffington) 7 6 

Hollo (Ha), His Political Conscience : A Drama in Three Acts (Kegan Paul) net 5 6 

Church (Rev. Alfred J.), Greek Story and Song.(Seeley) 6.o 

Farrar (The Irfte Dean), Rutkin as a Religious Teacher.(Allen) net 0 « 

Doda (Marcus), Forerunners of Dante.(T. and T. Clark) net 4 0 

Saintsbury (George), Loci Critic!.....(Ginn ) 7 6 

Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Tl.e Golden Helm, and other Verse...(Mathews) net 5,6 

Payne (John), Vigil and Vision.(Villon Society) 

Coster (George T.), When the Stars Ap|*ear.(Drown) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Trevelyan (Sir George Otto), The American Revolution. Part II. 2 voR 

(Longmans) not 21/0 

Philip (Rev. Adam), The Ancestry of Randall Thomas Davidson, D.D. (Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury).(Stock ) 3 6 

Smith (W. Roy), South Carolina ai a Royal Province, 1719-1776 

(Macmillan) net It) G 

Seidell Society. Year B<x>ks of Edward II., A.D. 1307-1300. Vol. l..(Quaritch) 

Dole (Nathan Haskell), Famous Composers. 2 vols.(Methuen) net 12 0 

Henderson (Bernard W.), The Life and Piincii>ate of the Emperor Nero 

(Methuen) net 10,6 

Smith (G. 0. Moore), The Life of John Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton 

(Murray) net 16/0 

Craig (W.L My Adventures on the Australian Goldfields.(Cassell) 6,0 

Augustin-Thierry (Gilbert), The Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802 

(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Burnand (Sir Francis 0.), Records and Reminiscences : Personal and General 

(Methuen) net 55/0 

Williams (Frederic Condi'*), From Journalist to Judge.(Morton) 

Kscott (T. H. S.), The Nineteenth Century Series : British Sovereigns in the 

Century.(Chambers) net 5/0 

Balfour (Marie. Clothildc), edited and arranged by, From Saranac to the 

Marquesas and Beyond.(Methuen) net C/0 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), Thomas Gainsborough.(Bell) 

Carlyle (li. W. and A. J.), A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West 

(Blackwood) net 15 0 

Curran (M. Beryl),edited by, 11 le Despatches of William Perwich, English Agent 

in Paris, 1669-1677.(Royal Historical Society) 

Sidgwick (Henry), The Development of European Polity.(Macmillan) net 10 0 

Little (Mra Archibald), LiIlung-Chang : His Life and Times....(Cassell) net 15 0 

Brinton (delwyn), Bartolozzi and His Pupils in En gland.(Siegle) net" 1 6 

Hudron (Prof. W.). The World’s Epoch Makers : Rousseau ..(T. and T. Clark) 3 0 

Gregorovius (F.), The Tombs of tho Popes.(Constable) net 3/6 

Trotter (Mrs. A. F.), Old Oaj)e Colony.( „ ) net 10/6 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. V.(Funk and Wagnalls) 25/0 

Brodie (J. B.) and Kay (A. F.), The Log of H.M.S. “Goliath.” China Station, 
1900-1903.(Westminster Pressi 4/o 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Lambert (F. A. II.), The Little Guides: Surrey....(Metlmeii) 3 0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Benloe (Edward), A Catechism of Vivisection.(Sonnenschein) 1-0 

Cassel ((L), The Nature and Necessity of Interest.(Macmillan) net C O 

iteade (T. Mellard), The Evolution of Earth Structure.(Longmans) net 21,0 

1DU0ATI0NAL 

Trotter (Spencer), The Geography of Commerce.. ..(Macmillan) net 5/0 

Herbcrtson (P. D. aud A. J.), Descriptive Geography from Original Sources: 

Australia and Oceania...(Black) 2/6 

Synge (M. B.), The Struggle for Sea Power...(Blackwood) 

ART 

The Work of Sir Joshua Reynolds...(Newnes) net 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS 

London (Jack), The Tcoplc of the Abyss...(Isbister) 

Andrew (Miss S. A.), The Guide to Household Nursing...(Scott) 0 6 

Wright (John), The Home Mechanic...(Murray) net 12/0 

Brackett (Jeffrey Richardson), Supervision and Education in Charity 

(Macmillan) net 4/0 

Elias (Frank), The Political Advertiser...(Unwin) net I/O 

MacOnlloch (.The late Sir Edgar), Guernsey Folklore.. .(Stock) net 12 0 


Trustees’ Statutory Investment Chart.(Mathieson) 1/0 

Hasluck (Paul), edited by, Metal Working. Part I...(Cassell) net 0/6 

The Latest Publications...(Boot’s Book-Lovers’ Library) 0/1 

Shepheard-Walwyn (H. W.), Nature’s Riddles.(Cas*ell) 6/0 

O’Drumcavil (David), Farthing Jce.(Wilson) net 0/6 

Kellett (Robert Guy), The Rearing of the Infant.(Jones) net 0/6 

Pitman’s Year Book and Diary for 1904 .(Pitman) I/O 

Tod (W. M.), Farming ..(Dent) net 7/6 

Walker (Frederick), Practical Kites and Aeroplanes.(Pitman) net 1/6 


Bottone (S. IL), The Amateur Electrician’s Workshop. Book II. ( „ ) net 1.6 

Feacock < W.), chosen and arranged by, English Proso from Mandeville to 

Raskin. (World’s Classics).(Richards) net 1/0 

FICTION 

“One Pretty Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Florence Bright (Nash), 6/0; “Over the 
Barriers,” by “Alien” (Isbister), C/o; “The Crimson Dice,” by George Nox 
McCain (Isbister), 3/6; “Twelve Stories and a Dream,” by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan), 6/0; “The Beaten Path,” by Richard Lawrence Makin (Macmillan). 
6.0 ; “Christian Thai,” by M. E. Francis (Longmans), 6/0 ; “ The Nebtily Coat,” 
by John Meade Falkner (Arnold), 6/0; “Laura’s Legacy,” by E. H. Strain 
(Unwin), 6/0; “ Under Forest Boughs,” by Mary H. Debeuham (Sonnenschein), 
2/6; “The Jewel of Seven Stars,” by Beam Stoker (Heinemann), 6/0; “The 
Proud Prince,” by Justin Huntly McCarthy (Harper), C/U; “The Boudoir 
Critic,” by Constance Smedlcy (Harper), 6/0; “Hesper,” by Hamliu Garland 
(Harper), 6/0 ; “The Honourable Molly,” by Katharine Tynan (Smith, Elder), 
0 0; “Sir Davids Visitors,” by Sarah Tytler (Chatto), 6/u; “The Idol of i In- 
Town,” by William Le Queux (White), 6/1); *• For the White Rose,” by Wjmond 
Carey (Blackwood), 6/0; * Borlase and Son," by T. Baron Russell (Lane). 6/0 ; 
“Mary of Magdala,” by Edgar Saltus (Greening), 3/6; “Odd Craff,” by 
W. W. Jacobs (Newnes), 3 6; “Via Dolorosa,” by & North Country Curate 
(Sands), 6/0; “The Tragedy of Chris,” by Rosa Mulholland (Sands), C/o; 
“ Oast I e Craneyciow,” by George Barr McOutoheon (Richards), 6/0; “ The 
Baronet in Corduroy," by Albert Lee (Richards), C/0. 

JUVENILE 

“The Children’s Book of London,” by O. K. Milton (Black), 6,0; “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” by Anne B*-ule (Griffith, Farran), 3,6; “The Oak Staircase," by 
M. and C. Lee (Griffith, Farran), 3/6 ; “The White Witch of the Matnlielr.” by 
Fred Wishaw (Griffith, Farran), 3/0 ; “Stories for Yon,” by Mona Swete (Utiffiti, 
Farran), 3/6 ; “The English Struwwe’peter,” by Dr. Hcinnch Hoffmann (Griffith, 
Farran). 1/0; “Johnny Crow's Garden,” by Leslie Brooke (Warnet, net 2 6; 
“ Nistf's Holiday Animal, 1904 ” (Nister), 5/0; “Tom Burnaby," by Herbeit 
Strung ( Blackie). 5/0: “ N«»body Knows ! ” (Warne), net 2 0; “Tom Campus and 
Potiphar,” by Lily Schofield (Warne). net 1,6; “The Sunshine of Everyday 
Life,” by Flora Lucy Freeman (Mowbray), uet 2/6; “Merry Jucko,” by Warmi 
Killingworth (Jarrold), 3»6 ; “Pick Che>t*r,” by G. I. Witham (Blackie), 2/0 ; 
“ A Heroine of the Sea,” by Bessie Marehai.t (Blackie), 3 6 • “ In the Grip of the 
Mullah," by Captain F. S. Brereton (Blackie), 5 0; “The Disputed V.CV’ by 
Frederick P. Gibbon (Blackie), 5/0; “Grimm’s Fairy Tales” (Blackie). 3/6 ; 
“How* They Went to School,” by 8. It. l'raeger (Blackie), 2/6; “A Picture 
Bo. k of Animals” (Blackie), 2/0 ; “ My Book of True Stories” (Blackie), 2/0 ; 
“ Hill Babies,” by Lisbctli Bergii (Blackiei, i/0 ; “The Magic City," by Nettu 
Syrett (Lawrence and Bullen), 3/6; “Three Hundred Games and Pastime?,” by 
K. V. and E. Lucas (Richards), 6/0; “Sparks from the Nursery Fire,” by Sheila 
E. Bratue (Simpkin). 

NEW EDITIONS 

“ Kimhip and Marriage in Early Arabia,” by the late W. Robertson Smith (Black), 
i0/6 ; “The Home Nurse," by S. F. A. Cuulfeild (Stock), net 8/6; “ Under 
Salisbury Spire,” by Emma Marshall (Seeley), 0/6; “The Story of the Last 
Days of Jerusalem, by Rev. A. J. Church (Seeley), 0/6; “Stories from Virgil,” by 
Rev. A. J. Church (Seeley), 0/6 ; “ Jacob Faithful,” by Captain Marryat (Ward, 
Lock), 0,6; The Mermaid Series: “Shirley’s Plays” (Unwin), net 2/6; 
“Selections from the Foems of H. W. Longfellow (Methuen), net ]/«■; 
“ Polonlns,” by Edward Fitzgerald (Methuen), net 2/0; “Life in London," by 
Pierce Egan (Methuen), net 4/6; “Deborah of Tods," by Mrs. Henry de hi 
Pasture (Smith, Elder), 3/6; “The Collected Works of William Hazlitt," edited 
by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, Vol. IX. (Dent), net 7/6; Tales from 
Shakespeare,” by Cnarles and Mary Lamb (Bell), net 6/0; “The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyfim," translated by Edward Fitzgerald (Heywood), net 0/3; 
“Chronicles of Westerly” (Blackwood), 6/0; “In Bad Gomjiany,” by Rolf 
Boldrewood (Macmillan), 3/6 : “The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems,” 
by William Morris (Lane), net 5/0; “The Human Strata,” by G. M. (Jraig 
(Skeffington), 1/0 ; “ The Works of Charles Lamb : Poems, Plays, and Rosamund 
Gray” (Dent), net 3/6 ; “The Essays of Leigh Hunt,” edited by Arthur Symons 
(Dent), net 3/6 ; “ The Road mender," by Michael Fairless (Duckworth), net 5/0 : 
“ T. B. B.,” by W. W. (Bemrose), net 1/0; “ The Decline aud Fall of the Roman 
Empire," Vol. II. (World's Classics) (Richards), net 1/0; “The Elements of 
German,” by Tr. H. Weisse (Williams and Norgnte), 3/0; “ Exercises in German 
composition," by Tr. H. Weisse (Williams and Norgate), 3/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“ Good Words,” u Sunday,” “ Artsman,” “ English Illustrated,” “ World’s Work, 
“Independent Review," “National Review," “Antiquary," “Genealogical.” 
“ Monthly Review,” “United Service,” “Blackwood’s," “Architectural Review,” 
“Mercurc de France,” “Deutsche Rundschau,” “Justus Perthes’ Geographischer 
Anstalt," “Llppincott’s,” “ Race-Builder," “Library,” “Geographical Journal.” 
•* Jewish Quarterly,” “ Art Workers’ Quarterly,” “ Book Monthly," “ Sale Prices,” 
“Contemporary Review,” “L’Occideut,” “ Reader,” “Bookman,” “Westminster 
Review,” “New Liberal Review," “Burlington." 


Foreign 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Harnack (Adolf), Reden und Aufsfltzc. 2 Bds..(Topelman) m. 10 

Feret (L’Abbe P.), La Faculty de Theologio de Paris et ses Dcctenrs les plus 
Colebres. Tome Troisteme.( Picard) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Regnier (L. L.), Augr 6 du Vent ..(Maison des Po£te*, Paris) 

B(*lier (Joseph), Etudes Critiques.(Librairie Armand Colin) 4 fr. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Usteri (Paul) et Ritter (Eugene), Lettres Inedites de Mme. De Stafl a Henri 

Mcister.(Hachette) 

Botck (Dr. Francois) et Kleiber (A.), Facta Lcquuntnr .(Brockhaus) 

PHILOLOGY 

Bolle (Wilhelm), Palaestra. XXIX. Die Gedmckten Englischen Licderblicher 

bis 1600.(Mayer aLd Muller) 

Conturat (L.) and Leau (L.), Histolre de la Langue Unlversellc .. ..(Hachette) 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Murray's New Quarterly List of Forthcoming, New 
and Recent Publications is now ready, and may be 
obtained post free on application. 


NOW READY.—An important work of Great Historical, 
Political, and Social Interest. 

THE CREEYEY PAPERS. 

A Selection from the Diaries ami Correspondence of Thomas 
Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. forThetford, and afterwards 
for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of Controul, Ac. From 
Family Papers hitherto Unpublished. Edited by the Bight 
Hon. Sir Hbhbeet Maxwell, Bart., M.P. With Portraits. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE YILLIERS, SECOND 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 1627-1688. 

A Study in the Hi-torv of the Restoration. By Winifred, 
Lad* Bubghclerk. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, £1 Is. net. 

[ Ready next week. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, 

FIELD MARSHAL LORD SEATON. 

Compiled from hiB Letters, Recorded Conversations, and other 
sources. By G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. With Maps, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Juxt out. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. 

The Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutsch. 
Translated and Edited by Helen Chisholm. With lllustra- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out. 

THE TIMES.— “ An important mad valuable contribution to the history of 
the Russian rero u'.ionary increment." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Stirring and interesting narrative." 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

With Photogravure Illustrations. In » vols., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 8 rola. 
HISTORY OF THB UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 

JOHN OF BARNBVBLD. S Tola. 

No uniform edition of Motley's Historical Worka haa ever existed In England, 
and for many yeans paat the original Library Kditioiia of the earlier worka have 
been completely out of print. 

Vol I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH RBPUBLIO will be ready next week. 
The ro.ualning Volumes will be published monthly In the above order. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 

TRAYELS IN ITALY. By way of Switzerland and 
Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated and Edited with an 
Introduction and No es by W. G. Waters, Author of ‘‘Jerome 
Cardan,” Ac. With Portraits and other Illustrations. S vols. 
Pott 8vo, 15s. net. [Ready next week. 


BLI8S CARMEN’S NEW POETRY. 

FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next ueek. 


OLIVER ONION’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE ODD-JOB MAN. 6/- 

THE TIME*.-" A novel of merit." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—'* Striking piece of work. . . . much wit anl epigram, 
strong character drawing, and many powerful episodes." 

THE FIELD .—“An extremely clever story.” 


MARY DEANE’S NOVEL. 

TREASURE HEART. 6/- 

THE TIMES .—“A charming story.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 

The LIFE of 

WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portraits, In Three Volumes, 8vo, 42b. net. 


SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUB¬ 

JECTS FROM 

KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK. 

By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings in the highest style of Lithography, and the Plata*, which 
have an average measurement of 10 x 12 inches, are mounted and 
inserted in a Portfolio. 

The Edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, and the price of 
the set is Five Guineas net. 


THE JUST SO SONG BOOK* Being the 

Songs from Kudyard Kipling’s Just So stories. Set to 
Music by Edward German. Music folio, 6s. [ Monday. 


Uniform Edition of the Prose Works of Rudysrd Kipling. 

New Volume. 

JUST 80 STORIE8 FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN. With Illustrations by the Author. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s.__ [Tuesday. 


English Men of Letters. New Series. 
FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dobson. Crown 

8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. [Tuesday. 


NEW AND POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. Th« Hurt at Rom 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 

H. G. WELLS. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
EVELYN SHARP. 

R. L. MAKIN. 


John Maixw.il'. Marrlaga. 
Twolvo atorlM and m Drum. 
Tho Mottlo of tho Paatura. 

McTodd. 
A Paaaaga Partloua 
Tho Ohlldron Who Ran Away. 

Tho Baaton Path. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EDITH WHARTON. 


Sanctuary. 


Macmillan’s Edition of Thackeray. 

New Volume. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS, and other Contribu 

tions to Punch. With 159 lllustiations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Proapoctu. Sent Port Free on Application. 


Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Library. 

New Volume. 

IN BAD COMPANY, and Other Stories. By 

Rolf Boldbewood. j 

Macmillan’s Pocket Novels. 

New Volume. 

THEIR CHILD. By Robert Herriok. With 

Portrait and Illustration*. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 

*•* Macmillan's Xew Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRINTED AND PRODUCED IN PARIS. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 

AND I8EULT. Rendered into English by H. Belloc. 
With 150 Illustrations In Colour by Robert Engels. 
Limited to 300 Copies. Paper cover, £5 6s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE .—“The illustrations a*e the chief part of this 
work. . . The quiet cha r m and subtlety of the drawings are infinitely preferable 
to the more garish effects whioh are commonly produced in colour engraving*. . . 

A. most sumptuous and beautiful book, most suitable for a handsome gift, ami most 
desirable to possess.’* _ 

THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. By 

G. M. A. Hewett, Author of “The Open-Air Bov." A Record 
of Sporting Adventures during Holiday Time. With 12 Full- 
p»ge Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 308 pp., 6s. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE —“Original alike in his ideas and his mode of 
expressing them. ... A brightly-written book." 

IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By 

Annette M. B. Meakin. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
and Map of the Route. Crown 8vo, 334 pp., 7s. 0d. net. 

ATHEN.EUM .—"Is a bright volume. . . . well illustrated by photographs 
and much to be commended." 

THE SQUIRE: By E. L. Haverfield. 

Crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth, 6s. 

ST. JA MRS'S GAZETTE.—" Has much of the charm that brought ‘Cranford’ 
to the minds of so many readers of ‘ Badinansto v’ . . . Full of quiet distinction 
and knowle Ige of lif •. . . . The public that love 1 Mrs. Gaskell will certainly 
appreciate Mist Uiverdell.” 

HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By 

J. Otho Facet, George A. B. Dewar, A. IvsE-t Shand, 
and A. B. Fort MAN' With 14 H adings and Tailpieces and 
4 Full-page Illustratimain Colour by G. A. Fothergill. Crown J 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—" Although intended for bov«, it will be equally 
interesting to their seniors. . . Full of sensible advice.” 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

“LIBRARY EDITION.” 

Editrd, with additions, from thr Original Manuscripts, 

By E. T. COOK & ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 

In\about 32 Velum e*, Large|Med. 8vo, 21s. each net (Xvt odd separately). 

The Edition for Sale throughout the World Ii limited to 2,000 Copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin's Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical and Biblio¬ 
graphical Account of the several Works, together with Selections from 
the Author's Diaries and Correspondence relating to them. 

NOW READY. 

Vol. I.—EARLY PR08E WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843. 
Vol. II.— POEM8. 

Vol. III.-MOOERN PAINTERS, Vol. I., 1843. 

Vol. IV.- MODERN PAINTER8, Vol. II., 1846. 

VOI fovn | WIU be published after Volume XI. 

Vol.V1H.-THE 8EVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 
1848. !!62 pp., with the 14 Engraved Plates in addition to 

1 Unpublished Engraving etched by Mr. Ruskin for the Work, 
and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 

Volume IX. Ready early in December. 

THE 8TONE8 OF VENICE. Vol. I. 1851. 

W ith 26 Plates (4 in Colour) and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 

Volume* X, and XI. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. II. 1853. 

[January, 1904. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. III. 1853. 

[February. 1904. 

THE EXAMPLES OF THE AROHITEOTURE OF VENICE 

v. ill be included in Volumes IX., X. and XI. 

The remaining Volumes irill be published at intervals of about One Month. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


GUARDIAN.-" A HANDSOME AND SOLID EDITION.” 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS 

“AUTHOR'S EDITION.” 

In TWELVE VOLUMES. With an INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
EACH VOLUME. Large crown 8vo, 6s. ea ,- h net. 

This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE'S Novels la limited 
to 1,000 Seta, the First Volume of each Set being signed and 
numbered, and the Yolumea are not sold separately. The 
Author's future work will In due time be added to the Edition. 

0CTLOOK .—" Paper, type anil (ret-up arc unexceptionable, and the photogravure 
illustrations have caught the spirit of history-romance." 

STANDARD. —“In every respect it is worthy of the popularity which the 
author', stories have won." 

*»• Volume, I. to VIII. are Readv. and Volume, IX. to XIL will be pabliihed 
on NOVEMBER 16th. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE OS APPLICATION. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 

ROMANCE: A NOVEL. 

By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER. 

MANCHESTER GUARDI AN—k very fresh and beautiful story with a charming 
heroine, many admirably drawn characters, and a seri * of adventures cleverly 
invented and of ab-orbing interest. ... It will be read, we may believe, with 
delight by all, from philosopher to schoolboy." 

WORLD.—" A brilliant work of irnagi- anon, with vivid reality in its details, and 
strong vitali»y in its peraonMges. . . . The note of adventure is struck at once, 
and sustained to the end of a story which never Hags in interest, or is at all like any 
other story.” 

TIMES.—"The book is a really fine achievement. The fair-haired, raw-boned 
Kent'sh lad gffes flashing about the wo rid as gallantly as any he-o of fiction, while 
waiting for him in those glamorous W st Indies of the early eighteen hundreds is 
the dark little daughter o' Romance and oi Spdii.” 

DAILY ' NEWS. -‘‘This is the real article Stevenson himself would have 
rejoiced at the ski’l with wiiich the old properties are again haudled. . . . 

The story does not Hair for a inotneir.'* 

THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 

By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

[Published November 2. 

PRIORS ROOTHING. 

By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 

FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 

SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

SATURDAY REVIEW — * A book very pleasant to r» ad. . . . Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
is equipped for a difficult task by style, humour and a delicate gift of observation.** 
OUTLOOK. —‘ The author grips her reader’s attention by brigntuea* of style, 
raciuess of dialogue, and subtle delineatiou of character.” 

BARLASCH OF TIlTGUARD. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION RAPIDLY SELLING. 

QUEEN. —“One of the best figures in recent fiction. There is the genius of a 
Meissouier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch. . . . He is one oi the best 
soldier-charactcra in fiction.” 

“To paint a real hero is hard 
W en shams *re turned out by the yard, 

But the critics all say 
The best novel to-day 
Ib Sergeant ‘ Barlasch ’ of the Guard.” 

THE GENTLEWOMAN (Stanzas on Recent Novels). 
SPEAKER. —“A grandly con eel veil and powerfully written historical romance. 
... A fine and inspiriting piece of work, which should add enormously to its 
author's already great reputation.” 

LONDON: 

SMITH, ELDER & Co., 

15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Story Writing for Girls 


I T has been my privilege for years to write books which 
I thiDk girls appreciate, and I may say, honestly, 
that 1 find no work pleasanter to do, or in some 
«ays easier in the handling. To judge from the 
many letters which, in response to these books, I receive 
from girls all over the world, I think what they need 
most is sympathy, some touch, 
difficult to define, which comes 
near their inner lives. They 
dearly like to feel that their 
favourite heroines have been 
placed in positions where 
they themselves might be: 
that their conflicts, failures, 
and victories might also have 
been their own. 

It is a common saving that 
girls like boys’ books best. 

Now, I do not agree with that 
statement. 1 think the girl 
honestly enjoys her own book, 
written for herself. She wants 
plot, plenty of it, peril, a keen 
sense of danger, real tangles 
in the life of her heroine and 
adventure and movement to 
any extent. But she does 
prefer the school scrape to 
hair-breadth exploits on the 
Rocky Mountains or in Thibet. 

The girls for whom I write 
love a naughty heroine, but 
she must be naughty in a 
cei tain way. She must never 
be sly or vindictive, and in 
the midst of her most serious 
scrapes she must always be 
fearless and above-board. Her 
faults must be those com¬ 
patible with a true sense of 
schoolgirl honour. She must 
be as daring as she likes, and 
even a little imperative to her elders; but her heart must 
be warm, and she must be true to her friends. 1 find that, 
of all heroines, this is the sort most adored. She is quite 
real to the girls who read about her, and I am often asked 
with much interest where her place of abode may be, and if 
it would be possible to introduce the reader to her. Is she 
alive and in what part of the world is she now ? In 
short, is her character taken from that of a girl 1 have 
Jknown ? 

A few days ago I had an enthusiastic letter from a little 
reader who said that she believed she herself resided in 
the part of England where one of my small heroines was 
placed, and she said that one of her greatest pleasures was 
to stand at the end of a certain glade, down which she 
was quite sure the naughty heroine was fond of walking. 
Her adventures must have happened there. It was there she 
met the gipsies who worked such serious troubles for 
her. There she succumbed to the fascinations of extreme 
naughtiness. There also she repented. The child wanted 
to get the real name of this little heroine. There was a 
disappointment in telling such a reader that the girl in 
question had never lived except in my imagination, and 
had never in this life crushed the daisies under her feet, 
or walked with naughty thoughts in her head down any 


glade. Nevertheless, in one sense she did live, for her 
young reader had endowed her with life. 

I do not think there is any special rule in writing for 
girls, except—and here I particularly speak of young girls 
bstween the ages of twelve and seventeen—one must 
understand, first, their great enthusiasms—their longing 

for girlish friendship, and for 
any friendship which is in 
touch with their own; and 
second, their desire to know 
something of the writer who 
pleases them. 

The old - fashioned story 
book, with its clearly expressed 
moral, has little chance of 
success in these days. If a 
moral istob9 pointed, it must 
be successfully hidden behind 
the intricacies of the tale. The 
good and victorious heroine, 
and of course some heroines 
are both good and victorious, 
must point her own moral 
and preach her own sermon. 
The naughty heroine who re¬ 
pents, and turns from her 
wicked ways, also shows to 
all who read about her how 
nice it is to conquer one’s 
faults and to come out vic¬ 
torious in the struggle between 
good and evil. It is never 
satisfactory to end a girl’s 
book gloomily. The reader 
herself is full of hope, and 
everything possible ought to 
be done to add to her hope 
and to make her courageous 
in the fight. She cannot be 
too much assured that, in the 
long run, good will triumph 
and evil will fail. Above all 
things, she wants to have borne in upon her that Love is 
the great Law of Life—Love both Eternal and Human— 
and that the more she loves, both her fellow-creatures and 
the God above, the greater and the happier she will be. 

I think I may add that no readers are more delightful 
to write for than young girls, none more plainly and 
individually state their wants, their wishes and their 
hopes, their difficulties and disappointments. It is a joy 
to write about them, and for them ; in short, to fight with 
them and for them to the end of the world. 

L. T. Meade. 

Fiction Reviews 

Letters Home. By W. D. Howells. (Harper. 6s.) 

There is, perhaps, no greater proof of a novelist's mastery 
of his art than the ability to tell a story convincingly in 
letters. It implies, in fact, a mastery of the most important 
condition of the drama, namely, that to the characters 
mu9t be committed the whole task of explaining themselves. 
Mr. Howells diminishes his difficulty by making one of the 
writers himself, under the name of Mr. Otis Binning, and 
by confessedly endowing another with great literary 



Mrs. L. T. MEADE 

[Photo. Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane ; Half-tone Block , John Strain and 
Son , Farringdon Street.] 
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faculty. But the letters he attributes to Abner J. Baysley, 
with the pronouns shorn off the verbs, are as bluntly 
American as any that Mr. Howells himself refrained from 
writing, and the whole correspondence constitutes a 
charming contribution to literature. The story divulged 
is that of a young author who accidentally persuaded his 
landlord’s daughter that he intended to marry her, when 
he was really enamoured of the daughter of The Cheese 
and Churn Trust. He is terribly humiliated, but no 
reader will deny that America Raison was worth his 
abjection. “ I would rather slave for him, scrub, cook, 
take in washing, and do plain sewing, than be queen of 
the Four Hundred,” says this exuberant damsel to her 
paid companion, and she is so downright in her seizure 
of him that all other lovers seem to be of secrecies compact 
in comparison with her. The correspondence issues from 
New York, in which tormented city, as Mr. Binning- 
Howells opportunely reminds us and Mr. E. F. Benson, 
there is a park where the public feeds squirrels and 
Schiller’s statue shelters lovers. 

Minnows and Tritons. By B. A. Clarke. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d.) 

The great charm of this book about children, but not for 
children, is that the boys are all real flesh and blood boys, 
not paper and ink creations. No man who was ever a 
real boy can fail to find reminiscences of bis own 
childhood in these brilliant stories. He will feel again the 
thrill of excitement with which he witnessed hiis first 
cricket match at Lords, and remember with a smile his 
own excursions into the land of make-believe, where there 
are jungles and outlaws, forts to be defended and opposing 
armies to fight. When we first make acquaintance with 
Claude he has just succeeded in catching a wild tortoise 
in a jungle six gardens away. His method of bringing 
the animal back to his own back-garden is to send the 
tortoise flying over each wall in succession, himself 
scrambling up the brickwork after it. It was certainly 
the only way he could convey him. The tortoise became 
the inspiration of many adventures. Like the real objects 
in the foreground of a panorama, it gave solidity to all 
the rest. But perhaps the character of the book is 
“ Bunny ” Ford, so called because of his enviable control 
over the muscles of his nose. Bunny is an orphan who 
lives on the charity of a bigger boy who sells papers. 
The chapter in which he cuts a piece of cloth out of a new 
suit belonging to a schoolfellow in order to patch one of 
his own small garments, and is visited in wrath by the 
schoolfellow’s mother, is really fine. Nor do the parents 
and grown-ups form only a background for the doings of 
the children; their elders, if not presented so minutely, 
are painted in bold outline, yet are each distinct figures; 
the tritons are not forgotten in the company of the 
minnows. In a book otherwise so tersely and simply 
written it is a pity that the author sometimes allows 
himself a slight ambiguity, not we think because the 
thought is vague, but because the subject is to him so 
real and known that he occasionally forgets that the reader 
is not in a similar position. But these are only very 6mall 
specks on a bright picture. A book that makes one long 
to be young again. 

Gban’ma’s Jane. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen. 6s.) 
None of our novelists stands closer to real life than Mrs. 
Mann, whos-e work is so uniformly interesting that it is 
easy to forget its solidity. And this novel has all the 
qualities associated with artistic greatness except that 
which makes certain masterpieces symbols as well as 
histories. With a minute and happy industry it traces 
the life of a Norwich lass, with degenerate relations, from 
her birth, about 1848, to the age of twenty. The inmates 
of the wine merchant’s house, which is her home, are drawn 
with a skill which leaves caricature far behind while 
creating an impression of profound and tragic absurdity. 
When Jane’s step-mother dares to taste mutton-drippiDg 


in a cake made by a lady credited with fainting “ at the 
smell of mutton-dripping,” the scene is intensely comical, 
and yet has the pathos which muffles much human 
laughter. The wine-merchant’s house offers a view of the 
hangings which the period of the story permits to take 
place in public, and the shadow of the gallows falls with 
natural austerity upon Mrs. Mann’s pages. On its brighter 
side, the novel is a record of a love which clings to Jane 
even when her father is obviously guilty of murder. The 
scant graces for which this wretch is adored by his 
family are exhibited with quiet loyalty to truth by his 
dispassionate chronicler, who, in his mother, Jane's 
“ gran’ma,” gives a penetrating study of heroic devotion 
to the tradition of gentility. 

Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. (Nash. 6s.) 

There are the materials for a really good book in this 
story, but Mr. Roberts has not succeeded in producing a 
really good book. It is, in a way, an affecting piece of 
work, but it is too strident, too hysterical, to leave the 
firm impression which is the result of contained art. The 
author nas laboured too much, insisted too much, left too 
little to the imagination. The girl Rachel is excellently, 
even beautifully, conceived; she is a fine idea. Her 
innocence, her budding passion, her half-understood 
maternal instinct, are part of life; not, perhaps, as they 
manifest themselves in her, part of the life of an ordinary 
healthy girl, but true enough to her ardent type. It 
is her misfortune, she being a Roman Catholic, to love a 
sincere but narrow Wesleyan with a taste for preaching. 
In the conflict of these two strong natures lies the tragedy 
of the book, a tragedy of which Mr. Roberts spares us 
nothing. But it must be confessed that we weary a little 
of the perpetual gloom, the atmosphere of storm, the 
endless ejaculations. And occasionally there creeps in a 
note of the rankest melodrama, and occasionally, too, a 
note meretricious and unsound. The book, in a word, 
suffers from over-writing and a kind of unnatural 
turbulence. 

Incidentally there is some admirable characterisation. 
An old drunken wastrel, full of a ripe and natural wisdom, 
is excellently done, and Mr. Roberts has touched in a dog 
faithfully and well. The wife of Rachel’s lover we can 
hardly believe in; she is about the most unmitigated bit 
of vileness that we remember in English fiction. But the 
story is sincere and aims high, and now and then it 
arouses true emotion. 

A Heal in Wheat. By Frank Norris. (Grant Richards. 

6s.) 

In this volume Mr. Norris maintains the wealth of colour 
and colossal vitality which one has learned to associate 
with his realistic stories of western life. His style, 
disproportionate and cramping if confined to the four walla 
of humdrum, is well suited to the vastness of the Sierras 
and to the loneliness of the high seas. “ A Deal in 
Wheat ” is the first of ten stories of leather-lunged men of 
the Western States. This first story which gives the title 
to the book is full of bustle and rings true, but is some¬ 
what difficult to understand unless one is familiar with the 
language of the Stock Exchange. As a character-sketch 
“ Bunt ” is quite a creation : he is described as a “ horse 
wrangler, miner, faro dealer and bone gatherer ”; and in 
Bunt’s mouth many of the shorter stories are put. He 
has a wealth of expression : “ one ‘ greaser ' is the kin 
wot’ud steal the coppers off bis dead grandmother’s eyes. 

A fine bit of work which alone makes the book worth 
reading is a “ Memorandum of Sudden Death,” the last 
record of a sporting journalist who enlists in the U.S. 
Cavalry in order to gain experience. He is killed in the 
process. With three other troopers he finds himself cut 
off by a band of hostile Indians, and between the intervals 
of firing his last cartridges, wounded to death, the 
horses shot, his companions killed, he calmly writes this 
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Mr JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 

Belles Lettres. 

Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net. 

SOPHI8MS OF FREE TRADE 

AND POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. 
By the late John* Baunarm BVLk8. A New Edition 
Edited with Introductory Notes by \Y. S. LILLY ami 

C. S. DEVAS. [ Just published. 

Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net. 

HORTU8 VIT/E ; or, the HANG- 

ING GARDENS: Moralising Essays. By Vernon LEE, 
Author of “ Renaissance Studies,” &c. 

Small 4to, 

3 6 net. 

SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILD- 

REN. By Netta SYRKTT. With a Cover Design by 
W. Graham Robertson. 

The Daily Chronicle .—*• We hope very much that the rtage 
managers of these annual perform ances will come across her 
plays before their next representation. For every one of the 
six could be produced with ease on the amateur stage, whether 
at school or at home : and the practical hints as to the staging 
ami costume, which precede each of them, will be of great 
help to anyone who produces them." 

| Poetry. | 

Crown 8vo 
8/6 net. 

FOR ENGLAND. By William 

Watson. 

The TVmes .—“ There is no questioning Mr. Watson’s love of 
the country. It is as ardent and as pure as Mr. Kipling's ; 
but while Mr. Kipling is an in-pired man of the world, Mr. 
Watson is no Lss an inspired visionary. . . . His foundations 
are laid, not on the work of any other poet in particular, hut 
on English poetry as a whole ; it is the very voice and spirit 
of England that here rail* at England.” 

Crown 8vo, 
3/6 net. 

AFTER 8UN8ET: Poems. By 

Rosamund Marriott Watson, Author of ” Vcpatllia,” 

1 Illustrated Books. f 

Oblong folio, 
in box, 

20/- 

Mr. CHAS. DANA GIBSON’S New Book of Drawings. 

THE WEAKER SEX. By Chas. 

Dana Gibson. 80 Large Cartoons (12 by 18 inchrs). 

Crown 8vo, 
6/- net. 

The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE. 

By WILLIAM Morris. With title-rage, cover design, 
and nearly 100 drawings by Jessie Kino. 

«/- 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

The CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 

By HENRY Uarla.nd. With 20 full-page, SO vignette., 
title page, ami cover design by 0 . U. Wiumshch.st. 

Demy 8vo, 
16/- net. 

AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 

Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s 
escape, not included in “The FLlit of the King.” By 
ALLAN Fea. With numerous Illustration. 

[Just Published. 

Crown 8ro, 
6/- net. 

THE LIFE OF ST. MARY 

MAODALEN. Translated from the Italian of an 
unknown fourteenth Century Writer. By Valentin* 
Hawtkky. With an Introductory Note by Vernon 
Lkb, and Fourteen Full-page Illustrations reproduced 
lrora the Old Masters. 

New Fiction. 6s. 

WHERE LOVE IS. . , my. j.lo««. 

Author of “ The Usurper,” Ac. 

B0RLA8E & SON. By T - BARnN ki sselu 

Author of ” A Guardian of the Poor,” Ac. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

ELEANOR DAYTON. <kc. 

THE MS. IN A RED BOX. Tenth Thousand. 

ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. rath Edition 

3s. 6d. 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. b> h. h. basukord. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


SKEFFI N6T0NS’ NE W LIST, 

A New and most Striking Novel. 

THIS DAY.— By Colonel A. F. P. HARCOURT. 

Ci own 8vo, pi ice 6s. 

Dedicated by permission to Lord Roberts. 

THE PERIL OF THE SWORD. 

(Concerning Havelock’s Relief of Lucknow.) 

The Globe says:—“A notable book.very interesting and well-written. To 

the survivors of the Mutiny will afford a delightful treat.” 

The Ring says:—“A fascinating book. Should appeal strongly to all readers.” 
_ H*Nlty Norman writes:— M It gave me great pleasure to read ‘The 

Peril of the Sword.’” 

General P. Maxwgll, LL.D n writes:—“A powerful story without a dull 
page in it.” 

RICHARD MARSH’S GREAT NOVEL. 

Eighth Edition. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

THE BEETLE : A Mystery ! 

RICHARD MARSH’S STRIKING NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE CHAS E OF THE RUB Y. 

MARIE CORELLI’S NOVEL. 

Cheap Edition, cloth, price 2s. 

THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


POMPEI a as it was and as it is. 

By BAOOT MOLESWORTH, M.A. 

JIJST OUT.—Imperial 4to. Handsome cloth binding. Prioe25f.net 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

\ The Timet .— M An account of life a. Km la Pompsl, and of the reconi, left in 
ite stone, .... Convey, a good (leal of information.” 

Spectator.—" Entitled to a distinct place among the authorities on the mbjeot 
.... What Mr. Moleaworth write, ia worth reading, and the interert of hi 
photograph, is beyond question.” 

Tall Mall liatrite .—'"Not only scholar,, but the wider public of culture as well, 
must be warmly grateful to Mr. Molesworih. The magnificent photographs will b e 
| exsmimd with the closest interest.” 

Daily Telegraph.- " A handsome volume. The illustritions are I, rgc reproduction, 
of photographs taken—and cleverly taken- by the sutlior, Mr. Bagot Molesworth. 
They include pictures of the fiuest wall palntiogs found in Pompei.” 

Guardian ,—” Pleasantly written. The illustrations interesting, well selected 
and novel.” 

Whitehall Retie ir.—“ The volume gives a vivid description of what life In Italy 
I was like in the days of Pompei, and an account of the Poetry, Painting and 
I Sculpture of the time.” 

Academy— ‘*Mr. Molesworth’* hook would form an admirable guide to the 
j intelligent tourist who finds himself in Pompei.” 


THIS DAY.— By FREDERICK J. JOHNSTON-SMITH. 

With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORK8. 

A Complete Collection of the Author'* Poems, in Seven Section*, vi*. :— 
Canadian Maple Leaves—English Rosos Red and White-A Vision of the 
Universe, &c.—The Armada, Ac.—Bracken Fronds (Poems wri ten in Nor- 
mandy)— The Captain of the “ Dolphin ”—Flashes from a Canadian Lighthouse. 

TO RECITERS AND READERS. (New Scries.) 

THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 

SECOXD SERIES. 

For Proapectoi and Press Notice, of 1st Seriea, write to the Publiahera. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

THIS DAY.—Written by S. BARING-GOULD, and with 
24 large Full-page Pictures in Colour by HARRY B. NEILSON. 
Large oblong, 134 in - by OJ in., os. 

AMAZING ADVENTURES. 

This most striking and original Picture Book tells of the astounding adven¬ 
tures which befell three shipwrecked sailors with LIONS, LK0PARD8 
ELEPHANTS. A RHINOCEROS, THREE GORILLAS, A HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
CANNIBALS, &c., &c. The stories are illustrated in large and splendidly 
coloured tableaux. 

The Glasgow Herald says “ One of tho most amazingly amusing picture-books 
of the seasou.” 

Punch says:—*‘A book full of comic adventures. The pictures are decidedly 
funny.” 

THIS DAY.—By W. GUNN GWENNET. 

Ob'ong, 12 in. by 8 in., 3s. 6d. 

TURVY-TOP8Y. 

A Series of the best known Nursery Rhymes turned “Topsy-Turvy,” and 
Illustrated with large Coloured Plates of delightfully artistic and humorous 
design, 'l'he book must be seen to be appreciated. 

The .Sotsman says:—’‘One of the most amusing picture-books for children 
recently published.” 

London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Publishers to H.M. the King. 

AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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memorandum of sudden death. Well, it is the best story in 
the collection, and it is immaterial who found the loose 
sheets of the MS., or whether the notes were written in pencil 
or ink. A “ Bargain with Peg Leg ” also makes good 
reading, hut it ends with a regrettable and very old story. 
Mr. Norris drew men for men ; for the feminine world 



From the Illustrated Edition of u The Cardinal's Snuff-Box ” (seepage 508). 

and its influences on the tides and affairs of men he had 
little mention in this book. His women are poor things : 
one starves, another loves her husband's employer, and 
a third is a man, in disguise ! 

An Angel’s Portion. By Algernon Gissing. (Cbatto. 6s.) 
Mr. Algernon Gissing has scarcely done his fine imagination 
justice in “ An Angel’s Portion.” His principal theme is 
a girl in love with love, whose initial freshness and naivete 
have considerable charm. She owes her first passion to a 
country clergyman’s son, who, however, marries another. 
After his marriage we find her wandering at night to his 
homestead, and reminding us by her behaviour of some 
disconsolate nymph in days before manners, when gods 
themselves condescended to be frail. Married, she is 
disappointed and in danger of derailment, but, as the 
guest of her quondam lover and his wife, learns to 
appreciate her husband, who says: “Let me woo you 
afresh ... I never did woo you. All tLat was a 
mistake.” This solution of a marital problem will, we 
think, pass as “ very nice ” but hardly as very convincing. 
Precisely the same may be said of the solution of another 
marital problem offered by the novel. In this case a 
middle-aged baronet falls head and ears in love with his 
own wife after cordially despising and detesting her, and 
although he knows that she has tried to drown his daughter. 
The author of “ The Keys of the House ” can certainly do 
better than this, but the fitful charm of his “angel,” 
terrestrially called Rosalind, deserves a last word of kindly 
recognition. 

Borlase and Son. By T. Baron Russell. (John Lane. 6s.) 
It is some time since we had the pleasure of reviewing in 
these columns Mr. Baron Russell’s “ A Guardian of the 


Poor.” The hopes which we conceived at the time have 
not been disappointed. Mr. Russell has advanced. He is 
diligent and conscientious as ever and has attained to 
an easier mastery of his method. He takes a small field 
and tells you everything, not indeed without selection, but 
very carefully ; and the story bears its weight of furniture 
easily enough. 

“ A Guardian of the Poor ” was a squalid enough 
story of a sweating shoddy tradesman in a south-eastern 
suburb. The present book opens in this very “ emporium,” 
where Borlase’s natural son, formally “ adopted,” enters 
upon a commercial career. The development of the character 
of the boy Stanton is the interest of the story. The 
oppression of the unfortunate employees, the paltry tricks 
of “ Our Annual Sale,” the petty dishonesty in matters 
that the law takes no cognisance of are hateful to him, 
though his undeveloped spirit is incapable of protest. 
His father’s impatience of his lack of initiative drives him 
away, with twenty pounds in hU pocket, to make his own 
way for a year and, if it may be so, to be made a man. 
How in those twelve months he finds himself, is the whole 
of the plot; and it is worked out in a small business 
house, amid a small group of admirably characterised 
commonplace men and women. The story is wound up 
with a catastrophe which involves the death of the elder 
Borlase and the destruction of his property; but a man 
has been born into the world. 

Mr. Russel’s biok will never become mere lumber. As 
an authentic portrait of an obscure phase of life in a 
stratum of society that intrinsically is probably the most 
wretchedly decadent of all, it will always have a real value, 
like to that which we attribute to the work of Mr. George 
Gissing and Mr. Whiteing. If anything were lacking to 
convince us that the things of every day and the people in 
the street are the things and people that pre-eminently 
it is worth the novelist’s while to study, we should have it 
here ; and this also is worthy of note, that the little drama 
is worked out so successfully without more than a hint of 
a “ love interest.” 

John Maxwell’s Marriage. By Stephen Gwynn. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6-i.) 

If this story ended as well as it began it would be a book 
to remember; the first third is excellent, then it falls 
away. The opening chapters, which tell of the jilting of 
John Maxwell and his foolishly dramatic forced marriage 
to the beautiful sister of the runaway bride, are original, 
well-told, and present at least one strong character study. 
The Ireland of the period, too, is well realised, and the 
whole thing goes with swing and snap. Then, unfor¬ 
tunately, comes a decline; the remaining part is founded 
upon an improbability which takes the edge off our 
interest, and even the author seems unable to regain 
his hold of the narrative. It is, in the circumstances, 
most unlikely that John Maxwell should have had a child 
at all, and it is equally unlikely that he should have 
remained in ignorance of the fact for eighteen years. But 
the situation which naturally arises when he returns from 
America to spy out the disaffection in Ireland, and finds 
his daughter devoted to a false ideal of a mother who has 
refused to have anything to do with her, has dramatic 
possibilities of which Mr. Gwynn makes a good deal. Yet 
he drags them out, delays, tries to make much out of little, 
and finally succeeds in deadening our interest. Perhaps the 
great lack of the book is emotion ; we are never made to 
realise the tragedy which is inherent in the circumstances 
of the story. “John Maxwell’s Marriage,” however, is a 
novel far above the average, and if it fails it fails with 
distinction. 

Verona's Father. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto. 

Os.) 

It would be quite impossible, we imagine, for Mr. Murray 
to write an uninteresting book, and we have read 
“Verona’s Father” with no lack of interest. But it is 
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C/iatto d 7/Jindus, {Publishers. 

New Novel by the Author of ** In Clarissa’s Day." 

David’s Visitors. 

By Sarah Tytler. 

C row /t 8 ro, cloth. f>*. 


LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
'he Mistress of Bonaventure. % 

HAR.OLD BINDLOSS, Author of “ A So ire r of 
Wheat.'* 

, n Angel’s Portion. b„ Algernon 

GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sen." 

It U interesting to the last ... an odd story sk Jfu’ly told."— Times. 

There are some delightful glimpses and contra-t* of London and country life. 
Rosalind is an admirable creation, aud Cuthbert a brilliant study ."—Mornina 
Leader J 


r erona’s Father. j? y d. chr.istie 

MURRAY, Author of *' Joseph's ('out '* 


'he Bayswater Miracle. By frank 

RICHARDSON. Author of “ Sewi~Society." Crown 

8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" The book is qaifc3 worthy to rank, if not alongside ‘ Alice * and ‘Tice VersA,’ at 
least on the next shelf—and we know no better praise for a book of its class."— 
Glasgow Herald. 


OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

T EONORA. By Arnold Be.vnett, Author of 

"Anna of the Five Towns." 

** A very good story. . . . His characters are drawn with a firm touch and a 
trne sen*e of humour . It i< a story full of actuality, well written, and 

uncommonly nodabls throughout."— Glasgow Herald. 

QTEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. w. Speight, 

Author of "The Mysteries of Ueroa D.,ke.” 

"An excellent story."— Scotsman. 

A LADY OF MISRULE. By Henry Cresswei.l, 

Author of "A Precious Scamp" 

"The heroine is a finely-drawn character."— Glasgow Herald. 

"The story is well and clearly told, and a somewhat Intricate plot skilfully 
worked out. Mr. Cresswell is always equal r. 0 his most difficult situation-, and the 
interest iu the story is well sustained throughout."— Scotsman. 

I ADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of 

A* “Fettered for Life." SECOND EDITION. 

For those who lore an PX"king story 'Lady Judas' will prove enthralling 
Mr. Barrett has chosen a fas lmting subject.”— She/Held T-Ut/raph. 

A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred. Wins haw, 

Author of *• Mnzeppa," &c. 

" Shrewd observation, skilful writing, a keen appreciation of character and colour 
and a rare artistic restraint.”— Sketch. * 

A BUTTERFLY: Her Friends and Her Fortunes. 

By Iza Dufkos Hardy, Author of “Man, Woman, and Fate,” 

“A bright, vivacious story, with strong 1 »ve interest."— D dlv Hail. 

THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By 

* Robert Mach bay, Author ol “ The Vision Splendid," Ac. 

„ „ ,, . [SKCI,\I> EDIT ms .vo If- vniSTisa. 

Holds the attention of the reader from the firs: page to the la-t.”— Yorkshire Dost 

IJNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. By M. 

v P. Suiel, Authir of “The Purple cloud." 

" An excellent story of the sensational kind, conceived end carried out with a 
good deal of rough power."— Sketch. “ Mr. Sldel's colossal novrl."— Truth. 


7 AM BRA THE DETECTIVE. By Headon 

HILL. A Now Edition. Crow n 8vo, cloth, flat back, 2s. 

"Very clever ."—Westminster Gazette. 


Two New Novels to be ready on November 12. 

T he Queen can do No Wrong: 

being nvme Passages tintI Personal Opinions in the Early 
Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By HERBERT COMPTON, 
Author of “ The Inimitable Mr*. Massinyham.” Crown 8 ro 
cloth, fiv. 

T he Motor Pirate. r<j o. Sidney 

PATERNOSTER. With 12 Illustration* by CHARLES 
B. Sykes. Crown 8 ro, cloth, 3*. 6tl. 

London: CHAnO & WINDUS, III, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Mr. JOH N LOWE’S HEW BOOKS. 

“A TRIUMPH OP PUBLISHING. “-Bookman. 

“ Hie type, paper, and binding (in cloth and in lmther) are unexceptional, and 
the books are wonderfully ch»ap nt the prio *. '—Globe. 

“ With goo .1 type superior paper, delicate, thoughtful Illustrations, and a binding 
at once U tefill and dignified, the series is one to be noted and taken advantage of 
aei being thoroughly Wei. proriu jed, and offering novels worthy and most character- 
istic of their authors.’’— Bookman. 

JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY 

OF MODERN CLASSICS. 

A SERIES of (JREAT WORKS of FICTION by MODERN AUTHORS. 

Baited with Biojrnp leal Introduction by Hannaford Brnnktt. 

Not Pocket Editkras but Handsome Volumes for the Bookshelf. 
Printed in a new fount of broad-faced, clear type, on specialty made 
superior white antique wove paper. Each volume contains a Biographical 
introduction, Photogravure Portrait, hand-printed, and 16 full-page Illus¬ 
trations by a leading Artist, printed on Fine Art Paper. Crown 8vo, 8 in. 
by 5A in. Thickness 11 in. The Volumes will contain from five to seven 
hundred pages, and the prices are as follows : - 

8a. net per copy cloth, gold blocked back and side, and gilt top. 

3a. net per copy leather, gold blocked back and side, gilt top, and 
silk marker. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. [Ready. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles 
Kkaiie. [Shortly. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. [Shortly. 
WESTWARD HOI By Charles Kingsley. [January, 1904. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Kliot. [ February, 1904. 

THE HISTORY OP HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. 

Thackeray. [March, 1904. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

KINDLY WRITE FOR THE FOUR-PAGE PROSPECTUS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

[Ready. 

EILEEN. By Lucas Clf.eve. [Ready. 

THE BATON SINISTEK. By George Gilbert. [Ready. 

THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. Meade. 

[Ready. 

SWEET “ DOLL ” OP HADDON HALL. By J. B. 

• Muddock. [Ready. 

IN THE DAYS OP GOLDSMITH. By M. Me D. 

Bodkin, K.C. [Ready. 

BENEATH THE YEIL. By Adeline Sergeant. [Ready. 
A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By Helen Bayliss. [Ready. 
THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Richard Marsh. [Ready. 
THE GATE OF NEYER. By G. G. Chatterton. [Ready. 
GEORGE SAYILE. By Charles Moray. [Ready. 

THE SILYER BULLET. By Fergus Hume. [Ready. 

THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Campbell 
1*8 aed. [Ready. 

PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommelin. [Ready. 

THE ISLAND OF SORROW. By George Gilbert. 

[Ready. 

THRALDOM. By Helen Prothero I.ewis. [Ready. 

HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harold Bindloss. [Ready. 
No. 3 THE SQUARE. By Florence Warden. [Ready. 

THE WORLD MASTERS. By Georoe Griffith. [Ready. 
SLAVES OP PASSION. By Helen Bayliss. [Shortly. 

THE IRON HAND. By James Maclaren Cobban. [Shortly. 
A CANADIAN OIRL. By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 

Haggard, D.S.O. [Shortly. 

TOY GODS. By Peroival Pickering. [.Shortly. 

SLY BOOTS. By John Strange Winter. f Shortly. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 

the lady of the island. 

By Guy Boothby, Author of “Dr. Nikola,” “A Cabinet 
Secret,” Ac. With 12 Supeib Illustrations on Art Paper by 
A. T. Smith. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, levelled boards, 5s. [Shortly 


NEW ThREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

TOLD IN “TATT’S.” By Nathaniel Gubbins, Author of 
“ Pick-Me Ups." “ Dead Certainties,” “All the Winners,” he. 

[Ready. 

THE CHASER'S LUCK. By “ G. G.,” Author of *'Winkles, 
a Winner,” Ac. _ [Ready. 

London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14,Norris Street, Haymarket, 
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very far from approaching Mr. Murray’s best work—such 
stories, for instance, as “ Aunt Rachel ” and “ Despair’s 
Last Journey.” It is, indeed, more or less mechanical in 
construction and only one of the characters is really 
alive. Fortunately that character is the backbone of the 
story and is presented with knowledge and humour. 
Colonel Pemberton Benham, Verona’s father, is a rascal 
of the deadliest kind, a sentimental rascal. He lies, 
forges, steals, and finally commits a murder to shield 
himself, yet through all manages to retain the affection of 
his daughters. The author achieves an unconventional 
ending which is something of a triumph, for he makes 
the brandy-sodden Colonel, in the incipient terror of 
delirium tremens, accomplish a deed of heroism which 
restores him to the world’s good graces and he survives 
his misdeeds to die in the odour of sanctity. The other 
characters just serve their turn and no more; it is in 
the wicked old Colonel that the strong interest centres. 

The manner of the story is good—easy, brisk, accom¬ 
plished. We feel, however, that Colonel Benham was too 
good for a plot that turns upon familiar episodes. He 
would have served for the central figure of a more human 
comedy. 

Free Soil, Free Soul. By Lucas Cleeve. (Digby, Long. 

6s.) 

Whatever else may be said of Lucas Cleeve, it must be 
admitted that she is, before everything, a prolific writer. 
This, we believe, is the sixth novel bearing her pseudonym 
which has issued from the press during the present year, 
and that beiDg so, it would be unfair to seek in its pages 
for those qualities of style and construction which are 
achieved only by patience and deliberation. The author 
is, however, to be congratulated on having, in this book, 
freed herself from the morbidity of outlook which has too 
often been found in her previous writings. 

The title of the story is explained by the family motto 
of the hero, Libera terra, libcrque animus. Henry 
Frankland was collector of His Majesty’s Customs at 
Boston in the days of George II., and the plot turns on 
his relations with a girl of humble origin whom he met at 
an inn after an encounter with the smugglers. The scene 
changes to England, where we have a passing glimpse of 
Horace Walpole, and the book closes with a description of 
the great earthquake at Lisbon, after which the heroine, 
who had rescued her lover from a tragic death, becomes at 
last both Lady Frankland and “ an honest woman.” 

Long Will. By Florence Converse. (Longmans, Green. 

6s.) 

A romance of Will Langland, better known as Piers the 
Ploughman, and of his wife, Kitte, and their daughter 
Calote. The book is divided into three parts. “ The 
Malcontents,” “The Pilgrimage,” and “The Rising.” 
The story opens with a prologue on Malvern Hills, with 
an encounter between the Dreamer and the boy. “ Let us 
be larks, brother,” said the boy. But the dreamer shook 
his head. “ I am the cuckoo. I sing but two notes, and 
them over and over,” he answered mournfully. The little 
lad caught up the fantasy . . . “ A brown bird and 

it singeth hid—two soft and lovely notes. Nay, come thou 
to London and turn nightingale.” The poet goes to 
London, where he sings the same song, the oppression 
of the poor by the rich, the downtreading of the weak by 
the strong. Here we have golden-haired Calote, fed on the 
Vision, her only light of learning the words of her father, 
her fire of love kindled at its flame. Her beauty has 
attracted the attention of a courtier, a favourite of the 
young King Richard. The childish monarch peremptorily 
desires to see Calote, and she is brought to his side. To 
him she whispers of the wrongs of the poor, and enchanted 
by her he says such things shall not be. Then Calote 
goes on a pilgrimage, her message the Vision of Piers the 
Plowman. On her journey wealth and luxury are offered 


her for love of her beautiful face but she will have none 
of them. In the end she plights her troth to her faithful 
lover, once King Richard’s courtier, now beggared of 
house and lands and but lately in prison. 

The writing is full of colour and feeling, the characters 
firmly drawn ; altogether a work of considerable charm 
and ability. It is no easy matter to blow dead ashes 
into a living fire, but this Miss Converse has successfully 
accomplished. 

The Story of Susan. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Susan Planterose belongs to the age when sloping shoulders 
and pelisses, shrinking grace and downcast eyelids were 
the order of the day. Nor is she a modern maiden 
masquerading in fancy dress: her character and mind— 
or should we say the absence of it?—also belong to the 
early forties. She is pretty and winsome enough as she 
walks into her lover’s shop and stands in front of the 
counter with a tray of wedding rings between them, but 
her lover’s fierce Methodism is constrained to disapprove 
of her harmless coquetry and vain adornings. It is this 
gloomy unattractive religion that estranges Susan, and 
causes her to turn with the natural gaiety of youth to a 
pleasure-loving man of the world who compromises and 



An illustration from “ The Story of Susan.'* 


afterwards marries her. “ Susan had a constant desire 
for pleasure, and a quite contrary, yet perfectly reconcilable, 
desire to be good.” Of course, Susan returns to her old 
lover in the end, and, her husband conveniently dying, she 
settles down in the little parlour behind the shop with her 
once Methodist, but now Church of England, husband. 
The end is hardly convincing, the transition of Martin 
from a severe rigid Calvinism to the creed of the English 
Church is too sudden, but then, poor, clinging, tearful, 
Susan could never be suffered to remain a widow. Some 
of the minor characters are drawn with considerable skill; 
while the descriptions of Methodist meetings are clever, if 
occasionally verging on caricature. A pleasant book with 
a well sustained interest. The numerous illustrations are 
by Paul Hardy. 

The Mississippi Bubble. By Emerson Hough. (Methuen. 6s.) 

This novel, though it interests and charms, is too unequal 
and too superficial to take any high place in the fiction of 
the year. It tells the old story of John Law, a Scottish 
banking-theorist, with original systems of finance in his 
head, who comes to London in the reign of Dutch William. 
He falls in love with a lady, Lady Catharine Knollys, who 
lives with a Mistrpss Mary Connynge in the statelier part 
of Bloomsbury. Both Lady Catharine and Mistress Mary 
fall in love with him, so that, xvlien he kills his man in a 
duel, and is sentenced to death for his crime, both 
ladies make plans to rescue him from Newgate. He 
escapes from prison, and is carried away to sea by 
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Mistress Mary. The ship shapes for New France, they 
land. and, like pioneers, push inland, with a few voyageurs, 
up the St. Lawrence to the great Lakes. They paddle 
westward for many days, singing merry snatches of 
canoeing songs, until they open out the Mississippi, 
and there they settle for 
a while, in a stock-house 
near an Indian village. 

The Iroquois raid them, 
and after many troubles 
they succeed in getting 
hack to Quebec, where 
Mary Connynge runs 
away with a French lieu¬ 
tenant. John Law re¬ 
turns to Europe, to 
France, just as Louis 
Quatorze is being carried 
to the grave. lie wins 
the ear of the Prince 
d'Orleans, starts a bank 
that succeeds beyond his 
hopes, and meets Lady 
KnoUys once more, who 
refuses to marry him. 

The French Government 
take over the bank, and 
make of the Mississippi 
land (New France) the 
sort of bait that was 
made of the South Sea 
in England. In a little 
while, when scrip has 
been issued for four times 
the amount of the na¬ 
tional wealth, the bank 
breaks, and John Law 
collapses both physically 
and financially. Lady 
Knollys steps in, and the 
book ends, as it should, 
with two lovers looking 
at each other at short 
range. Some of the tale 
is written in the false 
jargon of the historical 
romance, though most of it has distinction. The author 
has a clever way of handling novel-sounds, as in “ vast 
vi-tas of green savannas.” The wild Indian chapters are 
the best. They contain these two proverbs : “ There must 
always be one trail from which one does not return,” and 
“ Never was land so good but there was better just beyond.” 
The tale fascinates, but the illustrations wore just as well 
away. 

The Silver Sfoon. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (White. 

6s.) 

The sub-title of this book is “ The Adventures of a Young 
Gentleman in Society.” The hero is first discovered 
entertaining a party of the demi-monde in a Monte Carlo 
restaurant, and it is, for the most part, in such society 
that the story moves until about half-way through the 
book, when we find ourselves in an English rectory. 

It is to be presumed that Major Griffiths’s readers are 
of those who seek rather for brisk adventure than for 
psychology in the construction of a story, and who require 
of a denouement that its appeal shall be moral rather than 
aesthetic. This being on the whole a robust and whole¬ 
some point of view, neither they nor the reviewer will 
complain of the swift conversion of the dissolute hero by 
the clergyman who had responded to his advertisement 
for a “ tutor to give whole tinre,” or of the coincidence by 
which the clergj man’s sister-in-law proves to be none 
other than the girl who had put an end to the pigeon¬ 


shooting at Monte Carlo. In this generation it is perhaps 
only writers like Major Arthur Griffiths who are to be 
credited with the courage, in such matters, of writers like 
Charles Dickens. 

To a more critical eye the author’s out-and-out black¬ 
guards, of which there 
are not a few, will pro¬ 
bably have more of the 
air of reality about them 
than the hero, although 
considerably less engag¬ 
ing from the moral point 
of view. But to those 
who seek in fiction the 
qualities that have long 
distinguished the author 
of “ The Rome Express,” 
there will, in any case, be 
plenty of entertainment 
in “ The Silver Spoon.” 

Tychiades. A Tale of 
the Ptolemies written 
in the third century 
n c. by Ornithovius, 
and now faithfully 
translated out of the 
original by Alfred Dic- 
keson. (Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 

A T 8 E 1 JD 0 -IIISTORICAL 
romance, very much 
modernised in tone, 
thought and language. 
Ornithovius lays his 
story, which has its thril¬ 
ling moments, in that 
critical interval between 
the casting off of Arsinoe 
No. 1 and the espousal 
of Arsinoe No. 2, when 
Ptolemy II. had reached 
his twenty-ninth year. 
The people were methodi¬ 
cal then, if somewhat 
long-winded. The trans¬ 
lator gives “ the report of the monthly session of the 
common council of the royal museum,” which has for 
“ sixthly and lastly ” a resolution “ to advance the possi¬ 
bilities of trade and thus add further glory and lustre to 
the reign of our beloved sovereign, Ptolemaeus the Second.” 
All of which is vastly edifying. The story has merit, and 
the display of erudition is not overdone. Can be warmly 
recommended to earnest students of the period. 

The Peril of the Sword. By Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt. 

(Skeffington and Son. 6s.) 

Dedicated to Lord Roberts, this story presents a vivid 
and stirring picture of some of the events of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is seldom that one reads an historical novel 
which displays such intimate and complete knowledge 
of the places and incidents depicted as does “ The 
Peril of the Sword.” The author paints a realistic but 
never exaggerated picture of the horrors and privations 
suffered by those within the walls of Lucknow, the 
uncertainty of relief, the almost certain death either by 
starvation or by the hands of the enemy. We see Have¬ 
lock’s forces marching to Cawnpore, eager to rescue, 
only, alas to be met by a terrible tale of treachery and 
inhuman butchery. The hero of the story, Ashton 
Tyrrell, makes an escape from Seetapore, disguised as a 
fakir. He is recognised by a friendly Sepoy :—“ I caught 
your look as the Sepoys passed. You also put your hand 
before your mouth when you yawned, as all the Sahibs 
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of my pultun did.” After various adventures he succeeds 
in joining Havelock’s forces, and marches with this little 
army to the relief of Lucknow. He has the joy of rescuing 
the woman he loves, who is shut in there. The love 
interest is not the strongest part of the story, but the 
gradual growth of love—between the man and the woman, 
amidst hardships and dangers, is feelingly and prettily 
drawn. Full of real soldiers and living men and women. 

Miss Petticoats. By Dwight Tilton. Ulustrated by 
Charles H. Stephens. (Ward, Lock. Gs.) 

An industrial town on the coast of New England is the 
scene of the leading incidents in this brisk story, whose 
attractive coloured illustrations give it quite a holiday 
air. Mr. Tilton is frankly sensational. “ Miss Petticoats ” 
blossoms from a mill hand into a French countess in her 
own right and plunges into finance in order to ruin a lady 
killer whom she believes to have slandered her. So much 
might indicate that the story was merely made up 
according to a prescription. This, however, is not the 
case. It contains some excellent and picturesque passages. 
Capital is the talk of the old salts on board “ The Harpoon,” 
the hulk where Miss Petticoats and her grandfather live. 
Capital, too, is the description of the study of the muscular 
parson who loves her. “ Fish hooks for bookmarks in the 
Concordance,” deserves a lady who waits there and we 
applaud a touch which at once separates him from the 
other clerical athletes of fiction The warm heart of 
romance thrills at that scene where a coachman restrains 
him in a moment of righteous wrath in order to perform 
with his whip the task coveted by the clergyman's fist. In 
these days of ironic fiction Mr. Tilton’s brusque method 
with villainy is engaging. 

Judgment. By Alice Brown. (Harper Bros. 3s. 6d.) 

The psychological side preponderates in this book. The 
reader is forced to sympathise with the sufferings of a 
hyper-sensitive woman, although he knows full well that 
the fundamental hypothesis is faulty, and that the 
conclusions are not inevitable. The story is of a man’s 
past, a wrong done, some old love letters, and a black¬ 
mailing mother. The action move3 with the precision of 
the theatre till the last act is reached, and then the reader 
is left in doubt as to the issue. Maybe when one is 
engaged to an innocent girl that the sudden appearance 
of a blackmailer demanding ten thousand dollars as “just 
dues” has its disadvantages; but the price is a long one 
for a bundle of letters, when their utmost disclosure is 
the fact that there was another woman, wronged perhaps, 
but certainly dead. 

Besides, will the payment of the money really do the 
trick ? The father of the young man engaged does not 
set store by compromise; he will deal out justice with 
the sword of God ; but he is a wasteful swordsman and 
will cut off more heads than one at a blow. “ He knows 
nothing of women, and the way women care for men,” 
&c., &c. The young man’s sister thinks the situation 
“tawdry,” and counsels fight. But she is over-persuaded. 
She listens to her stepmother, and in solemn conclave, 
bv the lamplight, their sounder judgment is warped. 

“ They thought of Rosamond, and their blood cools; this 
business of the letters must not be contested while 
innocence stands in the background.” 

And so the situation drifts. The young man is cabled 
for. but before be arrives the truth has to be told to 
the betrothed girl. She learns the story. She learns 
that the one she loves so well “ has bruised the thing he 
should have cherished.” And in that sharp moment life 
together seems impossible, and “ all her spiritual 
allegiance made her demand the right of expiation.” 
This sentence leaves one in doubt as to its meaning. It 
sounds unkind. Whether they live happily or not ever 
afterwards is not stated. The story ends. 


Musk of Robes from the Ego Book of Delia Wycombe. 

By Mary L. Pendered. With a Frontispiece by Edith 

M. Hinckley. (Cassell. Cs.) 

Culpepper and romance make a pleasing mixture as 
purveyed by Miss Pendered. We are to picture a retired 
singer, whose piaDo-god is Liszt, married to an abnormally 
honest gentleman-farmer who is capable of going to sleep 
during her performances and of retiring to eat beef from 
an Arcadian feast including a salmagundi and a salad 
of sorrel and dandelion leaves. The experienced reader 
would not ask the presence on the scene of a sensual young 
musician and a passionate peer to augur ill for such a pair. 
But Miss Pendered so persuades us of the charm and 
courtesy of her farmer and the fascination of his dear 
morality and physical strength that we accept ungrudgingly 
a happy end to the one perilous situation in the story. 
What with making her diarist “ Jerk a Poim ” (as 
Artemus Ward has it) when she is out of sorts, and with 
numbering a minor poet amoDg hei» admirers, Miss 
Pendered has found scope in her novel for a Muse of 
some, prettiness. She should beware, by the way, of 
diluting the language of grief with poeticism. A 
woman appealing to God from a sense of unrequited 
passion would hardly ask Him for “ the musk of blown 
roses.” 

The Stronger Claim. By Alice Perrin. (Nash. 6s.) 

In this impressive story by the wife of an Indian official, 
we have a document embodying and excusing the tremen¬ 
dous prejudice which exists in India against Eurasians. 
The case of the Eurasian woman was rendered with 
extraordinary pathos a while ago in a novel called “Poor 
Elisabeth.” Mrs. Perrin gives us the Eurasian man and 
convicts him of irresolution at a time when decisive action 
is of great importance. Paul Vereker is his name, and he 
goes to England as a little boy, to return superficially 
Anglicised, married, and a civil servant. Mrs. Perrin 
rather arbitrarily appoints him to a station where all his 
disreputable Eurasian kindred are ready to claim him, 
but she might have left India by itself to discover and, as 
it were, expose him. We are made to feel very strongly 
the gulf between the matter-of-fact British temperament 
and the mystery-loving Indian’s and the inexorable repul¬ 
sion of white by black. Under the spell of a capable 
writer, we glance charily at Paul’s nails; we listen with 
suspense lest we hear from his lips the chi-chi accent; we 
are in the thraldom of a prejudice older than the Con¬ 
queror. Paul’s English wife, with superbly unconscious 
insolence, asks: “ Are these people or natives coming 
along the road ? ” and in a moment all the tragedy of 
India as a nation is explained. It is proper to add that 
Mrs. Perrin' is sympathetic both with India and with 
Paul. 

Lady Anne s Walk. By Eleanor Alexander. (Edward 
Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

The authoress avows herself an inexperienced writer 
and her book neither has nor pretends to have a 
plan. Its plan, in fact, is to have no plan, to wander at 
its own sweet will. Sometimes she gives you a sketch 
from legendary history, sometimes a sketch of the simple 
Irish life around her. The latter sketches are the 
better, for she has a pleasant sense of humour, and a 
woman’s sympathy with homely things and people, besides 
a good eye for character. It is, indeed, at its best, gentle, 
womanly chat about her personal surroundings and 
experiences, with a pleasant sentiment, perhaps a little 
bordering on sentimentality—the kind of thing which 
would be intolerable from a man, but comes agreeably, 
because natively’, from a woman. And, to her credit, she 
defends the Irish “ bull,” which she truly says is no 
blunder, but a witty exaggeration of fancy. Her book is 
very readable. 
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Short Notices 

A Man's Mirror. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (Cassell & Co. 
Cs.) 

Here we have that not uncommon combination in novels, two men 
and a woman. The woman marries in order to assist her relatives 
a man who is wealthy but not a gentleman, all the time loving 
another. Soon after the marriage the husband is stricken with 
blindness ; the remainder of the story deals with her devotion and 
growing affection for the man whose affliction only serves to bring 
out his sterling qualities. 

The Love-Thirst of Elaine. By S. J. Adair-Fitzgcrald. 
(Greening. Cs.) 

The author of “ Fame, the Fiddler" calls his new book “ a melo¬ 
dramatic story.” The main situation is that the hero, a young 
man who had become famous as the composer of a musical comedy, 
was unjustly convicted of forgery and imprisoned at Dartmoor, 
from which he effected his escape. In the earlier chapters the 
author describes the Bohemian side of literary and artislic life in 
London, with which he has already shown himself to be familiar. 
The hero is the victim of a conspiracy set on foot by the villain of 
the piece, who was his rival in the courtship of Elaine, and the 
story works up to a melodramatic denouement in a chapter 
entitled “ The Truth at Last." 

The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl. By Dorothea Conyers. 
(Arnold. Cs.) 

41 A tale of an Irish trip,” by the author of “ The Thom Bit.” 
It opens at an English country house, where we find three men 
standing at an open French window and discussing, from the hunts¬ 
man’s point of view, the landscape, which is nothing but “ plough, 
lough, varied by woods. Bah!” A latter from a cousin who 
as gone to Cahirvalley with his regiment suggests the idea that 
they shall migrate to Ireland for the winter. The book has all the 
rollicking humour which we are accustomed to find in Irish 
hunting stories, and closes with the engagement of “the boy.” 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Walford. (James Clarke. Cs.) 
This is yet another story of the Elizabethan period, so beloved by 
novelists. It is the early days of Elizabeth’s reign, and the 
Delavels of Delavel Castle are Catholics, and for this reason in 
bad odour. Lady Delavel schemes with the aid of the priests to 
be rid of her ono remaining child, Katherine, in order that she 
may lie sole mistress of her husband’s lands, and the vicissitudes 
of Katherine, and her ultimate triumph over her ambitious mother, 
occupy many pages. There is some clever writing in the book, 
but the story lacks real interest. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By Henry Harland. (Lane. Cs.) 

Of the story itself it is not necessary to speak, for it has long 
since obtained a firm footing in popular favour. But of the new 
guise in which it appears a few words may be said. This new 
edition is illustrated by G. C. Wilmshurst with a monitor of full- 
page drawings, and head and tail pieces, all excellent in style 
and really illustrative of the tale. The drawing reproduced (p. 502 ) 
will show how truthfully the artist has worked, \he effect of 
sunshine through trees being admirably expressed. The type and 
printing are good and the cover striking. 

The Bayswater Miracle. By Frank Richardson. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3 s. Od.) 

TnE miracle is effected by means of a magic ring, which given to 
anyone effects a change of souls. Frederick Robinson places it on 
the finger of his lietrothod, the daughter of a prosperous Jew, and 
immediately the exchange is made. The story inevitably suggests 
Mr. Anstey’s “ Vice Versa,” only instead of a man and boy changing 
places, a man and woman do so. This is the pivot on which 
endless complications are made to turn. The book is written in a 
spirit of joyous farce. 

Leonora. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. Cs.) 
Prosaic commonplace life in the potterv-making town of Burslev 
is again the subject of Mr. Bennett’s work. We have the 
same atmosphere, the same minute delineation of every-day life, 
but a different heroine. Leonora has reached the age of forty. 
“She was not too soon shocked, not too severe in her verdicts, not 
the victim of too many illusions.” She is the wife of a rather 
vulgar manufacturer, and is the mother of three grown-up 
daughters, yet she dreams of romance and illicit passion. This 


she finds in the person of a prosperous American, and hor husband 
dying in the nick of time, she is saved from anything more 
startling than marriage. There is undoubted ability in the book, 
such as we should expect from Mr. Arnold Bennett, but the record 
of the trivial, the delineation of the commonplace, demand the 
touch of genius. 

TnE Crucible. By A. F. Slade. (Nash. 6s.) 

A long and conscientious novel in two books, with a prologue and 
an interlude. In the first chapter we find two sisters of curiously 
diverse temperament, the one something of a rebel, very much 
given to speaking her mind, and the other a conventional young 
woman who desires above everything a reputation for amiability. 
The interest of the story is wholly domestic, and the narrative 
is of that old-fashioned, deliberate kind, which perhaps a more 
feverish generation will describe as “ long-winded.” It is, however, 
unquestionably healthy in tone, and that is a quality for which in 
modern novels we too often seek in vain. 

The River of Vengeance By Philip Laurence Oliphant 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

The chief characters of this story are a fierce and intractable 
Russian nobleman, “Lord of Lithuanian Castle in the Government 
of Novgorod,” his wife, whom he had met as an American girl in 
Paris, and a young Englishman who bad been intended for the 
diplomatic service, but had settled down as a country squire 
in the village to which the Princess fled for refuge from her 
husband. The story opens in Russia with a well-managed episode 
which leads to the flight of the Princess with her jewels. In 
England the interest is well sustained, and the book shows, 
indeed, a decided advance on the author’s fust novel, “The Little 
Red Fish.” 

The Yellow Holly. By Fergus Hume. (Digby Long. 6s.) 

The quiet Bloomsbury lioarding-house, an asylum for decayed 
ladies and superannuated clerks, which is the scene of the first 
chapters of this story, hardly seems an apt environment for those 
deeds of crime and mystery which Mr. Fergus Hume’s readers 
have bv this time learned to expect in his novels. One is not 
required to read many pages, however, in order to find that the 
hand which fashioned “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” has by no 
means lost its cunning. The first note of sensationalism comes 
with the murder of the landlady who had rejoiced in the euphemism 
of “ paying guest ” for her boarders. The book then assumes the 
character of an exciting detective story in the auor’s well-known 
manner. 

The Key of Paradise. By Sidney Pickering. (Arnold. 6s.) 

A romance of the Revolution period, by the author of “ Verity." 
The meaning of the title becomes clear in the first chapter when 
we discover Valeria, on the last day of her childhood, awaiting the 
arrival of Prince Derelis, whom she has never seen but to whom 
she has already been affianced by her parents. An old servant 
tells her of the Paradise and of the way which seems so simple. 
“ One has only to love with the great love and to be loved with 
the great love in return." The scene of the story is in Italy, at 
one of the most interesting and disastrous periods of Italian 
history. 

General George : A Story of TnE Chouan Conspiracy. By 
Moreton Hall. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

A Napoleonic novel covering the well known period 1803 - 4 , and 
including a rather fine word-picture of the nomination of the First 
Consul as Emperor of the French. General George is General 
Cadoudal, the Chouan Chief, who is strongly, if somewhat melo¬ 
dramatically, drawn. Plenty of plotting, a little love-making, and 
not enough fighting, but nevertheless a very readable novel. The 
local colour seems to have been thoroughly well studied. 

God’s Scholars. By Charles Fielding Marsh. (Arnold. 6s.) 

A country tale of the Yarmouth coast, mostly in dialect. A good 
deal of observation and quiet humour. The book begins with a 
sentence of 131 words, which is ominous. There is an excellent 
description of a thunderstorm ; and Butch and Deborah Debbage 
are a couple of striking portraits. On the whole a good book, 
worth careful reading. 

Stepping Blindfold. By T. W. Speight. (Chatto and Windus. 
6 s.) 

A characteristic story by the author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke." The first book introduces us to the Joslyn family, whose 
vicissitudes of fortune extend from luxury in Bayswater to penury 
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THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


THE LOYE OF BOOKS. Bern* the <• Philobiblon ” of 

Richard de Bury. A seal of Richard de Bury, os Bishop of Durham, is 
Reproduced in Photogmvure as a Frontispiece, Is. net; quarter bound velium, 
3i>. ti<l. net. 

SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated by Edward 

Fitzuerald. Edited, with Jn'roduction and Notes, by H. OELSXER, M.A., 
Ph.D. 39. Cd. net ; quarter bound vellum, 5s. net. 

THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF BR AKELOND: 

a Picture of Monastic Life in the Days of Abbot Samson. 

Newly Edited, with Introduction. Notes. Table of Uite* Mating to the Abbey 
of Sr. Edmundsbury. and Index, by Sir ERNEST Clark B. F.S.A. Reproduction 
of Seal of Abbot Sauisoh (A.D. 1200) as Frontispiece, *48. 6d. net; quarter bound 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘•In every way charming, and should make Abbot Samwm and his chronicler 
known 1> everybody who can read English.”— Sp'Cator. 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By William 

Roper. Together with Letters to and from his famous Danght -r, Margaret 
Roper. With Engraved Portrait, Is. 6d. net; quarter bound Tel lam, 3s. net. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 

BEN JOHNSON’S ALCHEMIST. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Fc tp. 4to, 7e. 6d. net. 


BROWNING’S ESSAYS ON SHELLEY: His Intro¬ 
duction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. Witlf «u iniro lumlmi 
by MIihahu OiBMMT, C.B. Crown sto, elutu, !». M. net. [Shortly. 

STEVENSON’S SHRINE : The Record of a Pilgrim- 

Me. By Laura Stubbs. With many Illus'ratious and a Map. Part I.— 
Auckland to Tonga. Part II.—Vavuu to -'amna. Part lit.—Vailima and the 
Shnne. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. in t; grey boards. 6s. net. 

“ The book Is well written, and is graced by a number of valuable photographs.” 

— Scotsman. 

ALEXANDER M0RIN6, Limited, The De La More Press, 
298, Regent Street, W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

F’o»p. 8 to. ONE SHILLING BACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Rcskin, LL.D.; Bobrbt Browning, A. W. 
Kinglake, and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

TUB ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and Ita BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WBSTON-SUPBK-MARB. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

| LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PKNMAENMAWR. I 
| LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, t 
ABBttYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVKY. 
CONWAY. OOLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COBD, SNOWDON, - FB3TINI0G. 
BARMOUTH, DOLOBLLY, HARLBOH, CRIOCIETB, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotels throughout the world. 


M What wonld not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that iB outside the usual scope of such 
volumes I J he Timet. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all .”—Dally Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Pott. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6b.— 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streete and Placet of Interest . 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON A Co. 

London: BiMPUN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd., 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellera. Paris and New York: BRENTANO'S. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

ME W PUBLICATION S. 

SECOND EDITION REVISED. In Crown 8vo, bound In 
cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

The Higher Hinduism in Relation 
to Christianity s 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF HINDU THOUGHT FROM A 
CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 

By ▼. E. SLATE R 

(Of the London Missionary Society). 

WITH INTRODUCTION By Tine Late Dll. .JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 
President of Oberlin College, United States. 

“Mr. Slater is well equipped for his tusk. He is a philosopher as well as a 
student of Brahmanism, he can criticise as well as describe the mysterious and 
transcendental subtleties of Hindu thought.”— The Timet. 

“Mr. Slater has written a book which was needed by many thoughtful Christian 
people of to-day .’’—Chrittian World. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

THE ANCESTRY OF RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 

D.D., Archbithcp of Canterbury. (.4 Chapter in Scottith Biography.) By the 
Rev. ADAM PHILIP, M.A„ Longforgan. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net 

SOME ELEMENTS TOWARDS THE AT-ONE-MENT 

OF KNOWLEDGE AND BEUEF. By WILLIAM ROUTB, M.A. 

“ Few readers, having once begun to peruse the book, will willingly put it aside 
until thej have mastered its cou-ents .”—Brittol Mercury. 

In foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2a. 6d. 

ETERNAL LIFE i Its Nature and Sustenance. 

A Refection. By R. SOMERVELL, M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE GREATER EXODUS. An important Pentateuchal 

CrUicitm based on the Archaeology qf Mexico and Peru. By J. FITZGERALD 
LEE. 

“This is qnite a surprising and a rather delightful book. Mr. Lee is concise and 
extremely lucid.”— Academy. 

Now ready. In large 4to form, very fully illustrated, price Is. 6d. net 

A MISSIONARY ROLL 9 Pioneer* of the Nineteenth Century 

Containing 72 Portraits of Celebrities, Missionaries and Missionary Scenes, 
some of which have not been published before 
4 * It is a work of special interest to all lovers and stadents of Foreign Missions.”— 

Christian Endeavour Timet 


In large 8vo, cantaining 616 pages, and numerous illustrations, tastefully bound, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 

GUERNSEY FOLK LORE. A Collection of Popular Super- 

stitlons , Legendary Tales, Ptculiar Customs, I‘rover bs. Weather Sayings, Arc-, of the 
People of that Island. From MSS. by the lute by Sir EDGAR MAuCULLOCH, 
Knt., F.S.A., Bailiff of Guermey. Edited by EDITH F. CaREY. 

CHEAP ASP REVISED EDITION. 

In large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully illustrated, 
price 7s. 6d. net 

SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE. With numerous Illustrations of Eminent 
Persons, Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 

“Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary afsociationa, whioh Mrs. White 
chronicles with a charm of style born of true enthusiasm.”— Outlook. 

“ A book which is as interesting as any novel, and one which will live possibly as 
long as Hampstead itse’f, whose memories it records so sympathetically.”— Speaker. 
SECOND AND REVISED BDITfON. 

Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, on antique paper, and b >und in cloth, prioe 4r. 6d 

HOW TO DECIPHER AND STUDY OLD DOCU- 

MENTS. Beino an Illustrated Guide to the Understanding of Ancient Deeds. 
By K. E. THOYTS. With an Introduction by C TlilC*. MARTIN, K-q., of the 
Publio Record Office. Illustrated with facsimiles of Old Deeds, and specimens 
of Handwritings of different periods. 

THIRD EDITION. 

Much enlarged. In orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE HOME NURSE J A Handbook for Sickness and Emer¬ 
gencies (formerly known as “Sick Nursing at Home”). ByS. F. A. OaULFIEl. 1 ), 
Autnor of “The Lives of the Apostle*,” “True Philosophy,” “Restful Work for 
Youthful Hands.” Co-Author of “The Dictionary ot Needlework, Laoe and 
Textiles, House Mottoes and Inscriptions.’’ 

NEW STORIES. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

CROSS PURPOSES I A Story of the Franco-German War. By 

Jean Mkuivalb. 

“The tale agreeAbiy enforce* the reader’s attention.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

In crown 8vo, in tasteful olo’.h binding, 6s. 

MY CHANGE OF MIND: A Story of the Power of Faith. 

By Mrs. ATKBY, Author of “School of Faith,’.’ Ac. 

“This record of human experience and individual faith bears the impris* that so . 
many thousands of we.1-inade bo jks utterly lack—the impres* of conviction. *My 
Change of Miud ’ appears to us a bo )k of genuine spiritual leeling *— Academy. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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in Bloomsbury. Then comes the mystery of “ The Shadow of Doom,” 
which is quite sufficiently “ creepy ” to sustain the unflagging 
interest of the reader. The third book is entitled “ The Abducted 
Heir,” and the fourth “ The Shears of Atropos." The action is, 
for the most part, in England, and the narrative bright and 
entertaining. 



shah it"poK~GJjai-hj 

An illustration from “ Tit Three Clerks" (Library »f Minimi Classics, Long). 


"Tue Chaser's Luck. By “ G. G." (John Long. 3s. Cd.) 

•“ TnE pedigree was all serene, so was the nomenclature, and so 
was the horse. By Blue Ruin out of that grand mare Destitution 
(by Oh Dear Me) he was beautifully bred, and I felt impelled to 
call him The Bleater.” This is the opening sentence of a steeple- 
.chasing novel, and it goes on in the same way all through. There 
is a story of a kind in the background, and the book is good of its 
-sort, though not quite up to Surtees’s form. 

The Plowshare and the Sword. A Tale op Empire. By Ernest 
George Henbam. (Cassell. Gs.) 

.Quebec, New England, Acadie, 1637. Swashbuckling, love- 
making, and a well-drawn contrast between the British colonisation 
by means of the plowshare (ugh !) and the French method of the 
: sword. “ We greet you Gitsa." “Is it well, Shuswap ? ’’ There 
is a good deaFof this sort of thing, which is red Indian local 
■ colour. The story is long, painstaking, and very earnest. 

Cross Purposes. By Jean Merivale. (Elliot Stock. Gs.) 

“ A story of the Franco-German War.” In a prefatory note the 
.author assures us that her account “has been very carefully 
-compiled from good histories with aid, in regard to some details, 
from the files of current newspapers,” and, moreover, that “ the 
personal and family experiences of the siege are true.” Tbs story 
opens in England with some quiet scenes of village life. We do 
not hear of the war till halfway through the book and the interest 
throughout is chiefly domestic. This is, apparently, a first novel, 
.aud it has the promise .of sincerity and painstaking construction. 


A Lady of Misrule. By Henry Cresswell. (Chutto. 6s.) 

A modern story dealing chiefly with the Bohemian side of life. 
The irony of the hero’s situation when the book opens is that he 
is of good family, with the education and tastes of a gentleman, 
but with next to no money to support the position. At a crisis in 
his life, when he had been jilted by a peer’s daughter on account 
of his poverty, he met “ the lady of misrule ” in the Casino 
at Nice. The scene changes to London, where the hero 
determines “ to go straight to the Devil.” He changed his mind 
and inherited a title, but the book closes on a note of tragedy. 

Jemima. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

Jemima appears on the cover as a fashionable young woman 
with a large hat and profuse coils of hair. She lived in a 
country house where they did nothing but play games all day 
long, except that Jemima occasionally wrote a novel as an 
“ interlude.” When the story opens the heroine entertains her 
cousin who has come from South Africa, where he had spent 
“ three months in a block house at the fag-end aud fifteen weeks 
in hospital with enteric.” The book is concerned with the 
development of a love episode between them. A light-hearted 
novel, written with considerable vivacity and charm. 

Journey’s End. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock. Gs.) 

“A Romance of To-day.” The hero is a young man who went 
to America to make his fortune because, on the death of his 
father, it was discovered that although nearly related to an 
Earl his income was only a hundred a year. He became an 
assistant in a shop and wrote a play in his spare time. The 
plot turns on the theft of the play, followed by its brilliant 
success on the New York stage. In the last chapter the hero 
is the Earl of Oxbridge, and “journevsend in lovers’ meeting.” 
A brightly written story, dedicated to the prototype of one of 
the characters, and charmingly illustrated by Karl J. Anderson. 

The Wonder Club. By M. Y. Halidom. (Burleigh. Gs.) 

A new and revised edition of the Tales of the Wonder Club. 
In the Introduction we learn that “ towards the close of the 
eighteenth century there stood in one of the Midland couulies 
of England a venerable hostelry built in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and known by the sign of ‘ Ye Headless Ladye.’ ” Here the 
Club held its meetings and told its stories. The narrators 
include a doctor, a lawyer, an artist, a tragedian, and an 
antiquary. The tales have an old-fashioned atmosphere and, 
for the most part, a supernatural background, as may be 
gathered from the titles—“The Phantom Flea,” “The Spirit 
Lovers,” "The Mermaid Palace,” and soon. There are nine 
in all. 

The Squire. By E. L. Haverfield. (Allen. 6s.) 

An eminently readable story of English country life. The 
squire comes home from India because “he is of opinion that a 
landowner owes it to his people to live and work among them 
for their interests as well as his own.” He finds, however, 
that the villagers resent his suggested improvements, and one 
night he is attacked with the butt end of a gun, and is nearly 
killed. The life of the little village on the Stour is truthfully 
depicted, showing obervation and study. A story full of human 
interest. 

Sanctuary. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

The author of “ The Valley of Decision ” has now given us several 
stories which have been remarkable for their subtle, analytical 
presentment of life, their deft characterisation and their delineation 
of fine shades of emotion in somewhat complicated modern people. 
In the present volume Mrs. Wharton has again worked the same 
vein with the same measure of success. The story is in two parts, 
dealing respectively with a crisis in the careers of a father and 
son, to whom the heroine stands in the relation of fiancee and 
mother. An extremely clever and suggestive book, insistentlv 
modem, and very much in the manner of Mr. Henry James. 

The Gate of Never. By G. C». Chatterton. (Long. Gs.) 

A modern romance by the author of “The Sport of Circumstance.” 
Mr. Chatterton takes his title from the Spanish proverb “ By the 
road of By-and-by we reach the Gate of Never.” Two of the 
characters are an English baronet and an Italian countess, and the 
story has a somewhat tragic theme of love and revenge. Opening 
with some pictures of the English upper class it moves to Italy 
and the Riviera. The final catastrophe, in which the heroine 
sacrifices her life in shielding the baronet from assassination, takes 
place in the Campagna. A well written story, told chiefly in 
dialogue, with a sustained interest and rapid denouement. 
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J. NISBET & Co.'S LIST. 

THE SEQUEL. 

BOLINflBROKE AND HIS TIMES. By Walter Sichel. 

With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 12a. 6<L net. 

A critical study of Bolingbroke’a career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation of 
Mr. Sichel's earlier volume. 

“ A brilliant book.”— Academy and Literature. 

ON THE DISTAFF 8IDE. A Biographical Study of Four 

Pam itt' Women of the Past. By 3VBRIELLK FkstiXS, Author of “ Unstorled 
In History,” Ac. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Four very pleasant studies of womanhood ... all worth reading."—7Vmei. 

“A FINE ROMANCE FINELY TOLD.” 

WANDERER AND KIND. By 0. V. Caine, Author of “ Face 

to Face with Napoleon,” dto. With IUoetrations by H. Austin. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ A capital story. . . . There is inot a dull page in the book.”— St. Jamct't 
Oairttt. 

“AN ENTHRALLING NOVEL.” 

THE WITCH MAID. By b. T. Meade, Author of “The 

Cleverest Woman in England," Ac. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book is really surprisingly goo 1.”— Scotsman. 

IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. Au Account of Life and 

Literature In Elizabethan England, written for Boys and Girls By Mr*. F. S- 
Boas, Author of “ A Child’s Hi.tory of England, M &c. With 12 Portraits and 
Illustra' ions, extra crown bvo, 6e. 

“‘Infinite riches in a little room * is what her admirable book suggests.”— Weit- 
minster Gazette. 

“ This is a delightful book, instructive in every page.”— Scotsman. 

ALISON’S ORDEAL. A Story for Girls. By Adeline 

SKKOBANT, Author of “The Work of Oliver Byrd,”Ac. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ An ably written, sweet, and interesting story.’’— Scotsman. 

“ Will be read with pleasure.”— St. James's Gazette. 

AN ISLAND AFLOAT. A Story for Boys. By Gordon 

Stablks, M.D., ItN., Author of “A Fight for Freedom,” «fec. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 

“ A sea story of so truly lifelike a nautical flavour that one instinctively recalls in 
peru-i 'g it hours of enthralment in early days with Captain Marryat."- Birming¬ 
ham Daily Post. 

“Will hold every intelligent young reader spell-bound.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


JAflES NISBET & Co., Ltd., ai, Berners Street, W. 

GEORGE NEWNES, Limited 

7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand. 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. By A. Conan 

D 0 Y 1 .K. With 18 Illu-trations by W. B. WoLiraN. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 

THE TICKENCOTE TREA8URE: beiug the 

Story of a Silent Man, a Sealed Script, and a Singular Secret. By WILLIAM 
LB Qukcx. Ci own bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ODD CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. With 16 Full- 

pege It.nstmtlons by WILL Owxn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A new volume of Inimitably humorous sketohes of the coasting sallorman 
by the Author of “ Many Cargoes,” * 

AT SUNWICH PORT. By the same Author, 

IUustraiei by Will OWEN. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 3s. Od. 9 

HORSES NINE: Stories of Horses and Saddle. 

By Skwei.L Fokd. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEWNES’ THIN PAPER NOVELS. 

Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Photogravuie Frontispiece and Title-page to 
each volume, printed on Japanese Vellum, from Drawings by 
Edmund J. Sullivan and A. Garth Jones, fi} by 31 . Gilt 
Top,, Designed End papers, Cloth Limp, 2 s. (id. net per Volume. 
Limp L mbskin, 3 g. net per Volume. 


the confessions of harry 

LORRKQUKR. By CUAHLgg 
Liver. 


NIQHT AND MORNING. 

Loud Lytton. 


By 


RICHARD SAVACK. By CBARLR9 
Whitkhiao. 


OLD ST. PAUL’8. 

AitfS > 0»iTH. 


By W. Harrison 


CALEB WILLIAMS. By William 

UODWiS. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


THE NOVELS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 

Containing Headlong Hall, Nightmare A..b -y, Maid Marian, 
The Misfortunes of Klphin, Crotcnet Castle, Melincourt and 
Gryll Grange. Limp leather, 3 s. 6d. net; limp cloth, 3 s. net. 
(Newties' l’nin Paper Classics.) 

V Complete lllautrated Catalogue poet tree on application. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

By L T * MEA DE. 

THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl’s Story. With 10 Illustrations 
by Lewis Baumer. 

GIRLS OF THE FOREST. Ten Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 
GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE. 10 Illustration* by Percy Tarrant. 
SEVEN MAIDS. 10 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant, 

THE ODDS AND THE EVENS. 10 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 
Price 8a. 

^ ®AY CHARMER. A Story for Girls. With 8 Illustration* by 
W. H. o. Groomk, R.B.A. 3 

THE REBEL OF THE SCHOOL. 8 Illustration* by W. Rainey* 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey. 

MISS NONENTITY. 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey. 

LIGHT O’ THE MORNING. 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey. 

THE GIRLS OF ST. WODE’S. 8 Illustrations by W. Rainey. 
WILD KITTY. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. 

CATALINA : ART STUDENT. 8 Illustrations by W. BoccnRa. 
GIRLS NEW AND OLD. 8 Illustrations by J. Williamson. 
BETTY : A School Girl. Illustrated by E. Hopeixs. 

Price 3a. 6d. 

PETER THE PILGRIM. With « Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
QUEEN ROSE. 6 Illustrations by J. T. Murray. 

CO CORNER : or, How they kept a Farm. 18 Illustrations by 

I SRCl 1ARKANT. 

FOUR ON AN ISLAND : A Story of Adventure. 6 original Illue- 
tiai Ion, by W. Raixey. 

THE^CHILDREN OF WILTON CHASE. 6 Illustrations by KviHAitn 

Pii'e 2a. 6d. 

PLAYMATES: A Story for Boys and Girls. 6 Illustrations by 

O. Hi CO LET. 

Price la. 

THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. Frontispiece by A. G. Small. 

LITTLE MARY. Price 

CASSIE, AND LITTLE MARY. Illustrated. 

A LONELY PUPPY, AND THE TAMBOURINE OIRL. Illustrated. 
A FARTHINGFUL. Illustrated. 

POOR MISS CAROLINA. Illustrated. 

THE GOLDEN LADY. Illustrated. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

47. Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 

GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 

These Books ore obtainable of all Libraries, Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
or of the Publishers on receipt of price . 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 353 pages cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGOIN. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGOIN. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGOIN. 

N.B. Here U another Timothfe qu st. it u brimful of humour mith a background 
of pathos. Loud laughter succeeds the tear. 

Sir Edwix Arxold says“ The chapters she has penned are delightful." 

Demy 8vo, bound iu Bilk, with attractive aide design, las. 6d. net; peerage 4d. 

JAPANESE BIRLS AND WOMEN. By Awes M. Bacon. 

New Edition, R*vi*edund Hul rg-f, *ith 12 Full page Illustrations InOoiour.and 
50 Outline Drawings by the distinguished Japanese Artist, KSI.sBU Taken iUCIH. 

Third Edition. Crown Bvo, attractive cover, 6s. poet fre*. 

WY LADY OF THE BASS. By Sidney Herbert Burchell, 

Author of ** Daniel Herrick,” “The Duke’s Servant-,” Ac. 

Birmingham ost. -‘-There are numerous dramatic situations and a conple of 
love epis *<les», which ad • to the zest of the narrative and carry trie reader o«i from 
p*ge to (>age. It is a clev rly-fon-tmcted *tory, and the characters are dr.wn with 
the skill of a master hand. * My Lady ..f the Baas ’ is one of the best romances of 
its kiuii that ha9 c'.me from the presa this year." 

Athemeum. “ T .e defence ot the Bass Ro<:k by the Jacobites deserves recognition 

in Action.Romance ami history not unhappily blendel.’* 

Literary World. — 1 ** Ficiion, indeed, has seldom given us a heroine who more 
successfully combi- es masculine resource w.th feminiue charm." 

Crown *vo, cloth gilt. g;lt top, uncut, 4s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 

MYRTLE AND OAK. By Sir Kennell Rodd, K.C.M.O. 

A now Volume of Poems, with a charming Portrait from a Drawing by the 
Marchioness of Oranby. 

THE BIBELOTS. Reprints for Book-Lovers. 

S zeSIn. by Jin iron tup i ones and pr tty Head and Tall-picoes Embossed 
leather, gilt nlges 2?. 6d. net ■ uoh ; po tage 2d. Th« reoent volumes are :— 

No. IE Wordsworth's Sonnets. | No. 19. An Old English Miscellany. 

, 20. A Dent. Treasury. 

ia Early British Ballads. | 21. Pickwickian Wit end Humour. 

“ Dainty and d 1 ght ul.* — Athuteum. 

“ Nothing but coiumendmiun for the series.”— Spectator. 

“Wort iy of being ca*ed In gold. ’— Glasgow Herald. 


London : GAY A BIRD, 22 , Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 

Ne\o Catalogue post free on application. 
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Messrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE 
<k SONS, Publishers to the 
University of Glasgow, have 
pleasure in announcing that 
they have ready this day the 
First Two Volumes of their 
New Edition of 

HAKLUYT’S 

VOYAGES. 

The aim of the Publisher in issuing this 
Edition is to provide a eomplet ■ and beauti¬ 
fully printed text from the Edition of 159S- 
1600 as revised by Hakluyt. Tne number of 
Maps and Portraits has been largely increased. 
Tbe Edition for sale in this country is strictly 
limited to 1,000 Copies, and the Work is sold 
in Complete Sets only. 


Messrs. MACLEHOSE also 
desire to intimate that they 
have in preparation a Com¬ 
plete Edition of 

PURCHAS 
HIS PILGRIMES. 

Contayning a History of the World 
in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells 
by Englishmen and others. 

By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 

This great collection, which supplements 
and adds largely to Hakluyt’s records of the 
early voyages and discoveries, was published 
in 1626, and has never been reprinted. The 
reprint now announced will contain all the 
Maps and Illustrations in the original editions, 
and will be on the same lines as the Edition 
of Hakluyt. __ 

Messrs. MACLEHOSE will also 
publish shortly the following 
Works :— 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by D. 
NICHOL SMITH, M.A.Edin. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 

This volume is designed to illustrate the 
growth of Shakespeare’s reputation in the 
eighteenth century, and will contain the 
Essays of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, and Johnson, Dennis's Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare, 
Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shake¬ 
speare, anti Morgann’s Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Si) John Falstaff. 

FLOWERTIME in the 0BER- 

LAND By Rev. H. I). RAWNSLKY, 
Honorary Canon of Carli-le. With Illus- 
tratious from Sketches by Mrs. Rawnsley. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 

The BOOK of the COVE¬ 
NANT in M0AB. A Critical luquiry 
into lhe Original Form of Deuteronomy. 
By the Rev. JOHN CULLEN, M.A, 
D.Sc.Edin. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 

Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
Londos and Nbw York : 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 


SEELEY & Co.'s 

MEW BOOKS. 


M. E. Braddoi^’s Novels. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, No. 44. 

LONDON ON THAMES IN BYGONE 

DAYS. By G. H. MIRCH, F.S.A.. Cu ator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum. With 4 Plates printed in 
Colour, and many other Illustrations. Sewed 
f.s. uet; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. [ Immediately. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GREEK STORY AND SONG. By the Rev. 

A. J. Church, Author of ‘-Stories from Homer,’ 

(ke. With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 5s. 

NEXT WEEK. 

AN OLD LONDON NOSEGAY. Gathered 

from the Day-BooK of Mihtress Lovejoy Young, 
Kinswoman by marriage of the Lady Fanahawe. 

By Bratrice Marshall, Author of -‘Old 
Blackfriars,” “The Siege of York,” &c. With 8 
Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawpoiid. 5s. 

NOW READY. 

UNDER CHEDDAR CLIFFS, a Hundred 
Years Ago. A story. By Edith Sbklsy. 
With 8 Illustrations. 5«. 

TEMPTATION AND ESCAPE. Short 
Chapters for Beginners in the Christian Life. By 
the Right Her. H. C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 16mo, Ip. I 

THE BURNING OF ROME. A Story of 
Neros Days. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 
16 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION’S. 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: In the Days 
of George Herbert. By Emma Makshall. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE ASNEID. From 
VirgiL By A. J. Church. 6d.net 

THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 

From Josephus. By A. J. CHURCH. 6d. net. 
EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes, with Illustra- J 
tion*. By RobBkt LOUIS STEVENSON. With i 
many Illustrations. 6d. net. 

“The very model of what a sixpenny edition ought 
to be .”—Yorkshire Post. 

Mrs. MARSHALL'S HISTORICAL 
STORIES. 

“Mrs. Mar-hall's stories have beeu the means of 
awakening and cultivating a taste for history and 
literature throughout the English-speaking world.” 

—Canon Ainckr. 

THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER, and How 

Bhe was fainted by Mr. Bomney. 6s. 

UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S 

in the days of Sir OhriBtopher Wren. 6s. 

IN WESTMINSTER CHOIR : a Story of 
Henry Purcell'* Lay*. .*s. 

A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: 

Memories of Nichola-* Ferrar’a House at Little 
Gidding. 5s. I 

THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: 

a Story of Handel’s Lays. 6s. 

PBNSHURST CASTLE IN THE DAYS 

OK 81K PHILIP SIDNEY. 6s. 

KENSINGTON PALACE IN THE DAYS 

OK MARY II. 6s. 

WINIFRBDE’S JOURNAL: a Stiry of 
Ureter and Norwich in the Days of Bishop 
Hall. 3s. fid. 

WINCHESTER MEADS IN THE DAYS 

Of BISHOP KEN. 5s. | 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE In the day. 

of George Herbert, l*. 

IN THE SERYICE OP RACHEL, LADY 

RUSSELL. 5s. 

ON THE BANKS OP THE OUSE : a Tale of 
the Times of Newton and Oowper. 3s. fid. 

IN POUR REIONS: the Recollections o{ Althea 
Allingham. 5s. 

UNDER THE MENDIP8: a Tale of the Times 
of Hannah More. 6s. 

IN THE EAST COUNTRY with Sir Thomas 

Browne, Knight. 5s. 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS : a Story of old Bristol, 
163S-1720. 6s. 

CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of Norwich a 
H .udred Years Ago, 3s. 6d. 

THE WHITE KINO'S DAUGHTER: a 

story of the Princess Elizabeth. 3s. fid. 

AN ESCAPE PROM THE TOWER: a 

Story or the Jacobite Rising of 1716. 3s. fid. 

THE YOUNO QUEEN OP HEARTS. 3s. fid. 
THE TWO SWORDS, is. fid. 

UP AND DOWN THE PANTILES: a 

Story of Tunbridge Wells. Is. fid. 

SEELEY & Co.. Limited, 38, Crest Russell Street 


THE CONFLICT. 

Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Miss Braddon enjoys one of the soundest literary 
reputations of our time—one which has never been 
damaged by any suspicion of hurried or unfinished 
work. She has always given the public of her best, 
and the public has responded by giving her a siugular 
place in its esteem. In • The Conflict ’ she lives up to 
her fame.’*— Vanity Fair. 

THE INFIDEL: 

A Story of the Great Revival. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The sentiment chiefly concerned with the deeper 
problems of human life, rings true throughout, and 
the characters, one and all, are living realities.” 

—Black and White. 

UNDER LOVE’S RULE. 

Cheap Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 

“ Perhaps the most sjunpathetic and idyllio of all 
the books that have issued from Miss Braddon's inde¬ 
fatigable pen.”— The World. 

LONDON PRIDE. 

NOW READY, in cloth edition, 2:. 6d. 

‘■Altogether the book Is a remarkable one, even 
among the finest triumphs of this popular novelist's 
art.’’— St. James's Gazette. 


UNIFORM CHEAP EDITION.* 

Red Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. ; Picture Boards, 2s. 


Lady Audley's Secret 
Henry Dunbar 
Eleanor’s Victory 
Aurora Floyd 
John Marchmont’s 
Legacy 

The Doctor's Wife 
Only a Clod 
Sir Jasper's Tenant 
Trail of the Serpent 
Lady’s Mile 
Lady Lisle 

Captain of the Vulture 
Birds of Prey 
Charlotte’s Inheritance 
Rupert Godwin 
Run to Earth 
Dead Sea Fruit 
Ralph the Bailiff 
Fenton’s Quest 
Lovels of Arden 
Robert Ainsleiah 
To the Bitter End 
Milly Darrell 
Strangers and Pilgrims 
Lucius Davoren 
Taken at the Flood 
Lost for Love 
A Strange World 
Hostages to Fortune 


Dead Men's Shoes 

i oshua Haggard 
leavers and Weft 
An Open Verdict 
Vixen 

The Cloven Foot 
The Story of Barbara 
Just as I Am 
Asphodel 
Mount Royal 
The Golden Calf 
Phantom Fortune 
Flower and Weed 
Ishmael 

Wyllard’s Weird 
Under the Red Flag 
One Thing Needful 
Mohawks 
Like and Unlike 
The Fatal Three 
The Day Will Come 
One Life, One Love 
Gerard 

The Venetians 
All Along the River 
Thou Art the Man 
Sons of Fire 
Rough justice 
Under Love's Rule 


“ MIR* Braddon, the queen of living English 
novelists.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“You would travel far before you reach'd the r.one 
where the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. 
Miss Braddon is part of England; she ha* woven 
herself into it; without her it would be different. 
This is no mere fanciful conceit. Site is in the en¬ 
cyclopedias ; she Qught to be in the dictionaries, a 
common noun, for she stands for something which 
only hchoolb *ys need ask to be defined. So much for 
her position in the national regard to-day.’’— .If ademy. 


♦Considerably over 3,000,000 
Copies of this Edition alone have 
now been sold. 


London: 

SIMPKIN & Co., Ltd., and all.Booksellars. 
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The Academy 
Letters from 

[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence.] 

I.—On Private Opinions 

hen a man has expressed himself on a given 
subject, with every sign of warmth, candour 
and conviction, it is the custom for some 
intimate friend to draw him aside, and ask 
gently: “But what is your private opinion of all this? ” 
The man will gaze into the eyes of his friend, and 
contradict, by that glance, all he has previously declared. 
His friend will then feel re assured, and later, at their 
leisure, the two will exchange, if they are fond, as much 
truth as human beings seein able to articulate—even to 
their dearest, mo9t trusted loves. There must be some 
reason for this psychological phenomenon—which is so 
ordinary that it is seldom observed. The private opinion, 
moreover, is regarded as a sacred belonging—as sacred as 
a secret prayer or an unconfessed attachment, but whereas 
a prayer is called by scoffers superstitious, and an untold 
attachment may be mocked as a piece of fine sentiment, 
the private opinion is universally allowed to be the robust 
right of every normal reasoning being. There is, even 
to the cynical, no nonsense, no hypocrisy in the reserved 
idea; that is what one really thinks: that is what the 
departing soul would, if it could, proclaim to a generation 
still embodied in the flesh. It may be an instinctive 
belief in a hard dogma ; it may be no more than a doubt 
about some legendary excellence: J have heard, for instance, 
of a second wife whose penultimate utterance on earth 
was :—“ Can that all have been Emily’s own hair ? Such 
wads and mountains!” Her husband replied that he 
had seen it hanging in braids down Emily’s back. “ I 
suppose you know,” were the wife’s last words, “ that one 
can tie on braids.” She had studied in silence her 
predecessor’s portrait, by Millais, for fifteen years, and 
she had yielded to none in her spoken tributes to Emily’s 
chestnut chignon. This particular private opinion, while 

The Novel of 

he novel of conversation is of all novels the most 
difficult to write and the most difficult to read. 

It is the most difficult to write, because without 
the inestimable aid of descriptions of character 
and of scenery it is not easy, however brilliant the con¬ 
versation may be, to paint portraits and convey atmosphere. 
If a novel does not convey character and atmosphere and 
present portraits the butter-tub is its place. 

It is necessary, too, in the novel of conversation, to 
leave much to the imagination of the reader. The average 
reader has mighty little. It is better to give him the 
fullest details. He prefers the guide always at his elbow. 
He hates to be obliged to use his intelligence. He rightly 
looks upon reading as a relaxation, not an impost. 

The novel of conversation is, also, a novel without a 
plot, and to the average reader a novel without a plot is 
like soda water without whiskey. 

It is most difficult to read because it is breathless and 
because “ nothing happens.” If it is dull conversation, 
there is no excuse for the existence of the novel. If it is 
brilliant it exhausts the average reader. There is nothing 
he dislikes so much as brilliance. He thinks the author 
is making fun of him. He generally accuses him of 
immorality. Yet in the novel of conversation there must 
be no dull moment, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
for the dull moment that the average reader looks to 
enable him to gather his second wind. 
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a Silent Study 

it was honest, may not have been welcome to the lady’s 
relatives, but, as a rule, the secret criticism is accepted 
by every hearer with delight, and it seems curious that 
there should be such a general reluctance to reveal 
thoughts which, once owned, are nearly always found 
to be in harmony with common sense. Common sense, 
in fact, owes its very strength and authority to the 
accumulated private opinions of mankind. Still, although 
one may be warned that this and the other is contrary to 
common sense, or, fortified by the recommendation that 
common sense is in one’s favour, common sense in itself 
remains undefined, and unascertainable. “ What is all 
this about geist ? ” asked an uncouth, much adored 
person who knew nothing of the Time-Spirit or German 
metaphysic. The question, because of its frankness, was a 
flicker contributed to the better illumination of men’s 
two paths—the broad as well as the narrow, for it is a 
mistake, many find, to assume that all the sunshine and 
most of the apparent certainty in stepping is among the 
sinners. The ungovernable charm of sinners so named 
lies, no doubt, in their willingness to speak out. This 
makes them enticing company, and often a man is blamed 
for mixing with disreputable associates when it is not 
their wickedness at all but their candour which calls to 
him. But the candour is not perhaps about the best 
things in life, so the instruction gained is partial only 
and the light thrown does not go far. Gentle souls study 
poetry for some corroboration of their private ideas, and 
they may conquer their reticence so far that they will 
under-line the passages rather near those which they feel 
the most. But the boldest among people who deserve to 
be called good—in the vigorous sense—will seldom be 
quite sincere. 

Perhaps this is why obscurity is still considered dis¬ 
tinguished in philosophical writings, and a merit in a 
poem. It ought to be called the eternal hinderer. 

John Oliver Hobres. 

[Copyright 100.1 by Mils. CltuoiE in the United Hales of 
America. ] 

Conversation 

Wherefore it may be assumed that the novel of con¬ 
versation, being the most difficult to read and the most 
difficult to write, is the novel not to be published. 

That, obviously, is absurd. 

Ile-read “ The Story of the Gadsbys.” In this delicious 
book, composed as it is almost wholly of conversation, 
except for the short italicised “ directions,” the characters 
stand out as clear and as vital as those of Dickens, who 
piled description upon description. There is also atmo¬ 
sphere and incident. The secret of the success of this 
book lies in the fact that the conversation is never merely 
brilliant. It is simply conversation taken down in short¬ 
hand verbatim from life, and translated into longhand in 
a slightly improved form. Among novels of conversation 
“ The Story of the Gadsbys ” still stands alone. 

But, one is told, it is by no means the most popular 
of Mr. Kipling’s books. This is the .more difficult to 
understand because the average reader, in choosing a new 
book, runs quickly through its pages to see whether there 
is “ lots of conversation.” 

Wherefore, it may be assumed that although the average 
reader likes lots of conversation, he does not like the novel 
of conversation. 

This, also, is absurd. 

Re-read any of Dumas’s stories. These books reek of 
conversation—conversation that is neither brilliant nor 
life-like—conversation in which there is no attempt to 
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comvey character or atmosphere—conversation that is, on 
the face of it, thrown in to fill up the required number 
of P&ges. 

The Marquise .... suddenly meets thej Count 
de la . . . . Listen to them. 

“Ha!” 

“Ha.” 

“ It is fine weather.” 

“Yes?” 

“ You don’t think so.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Tt will be a fine night.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ A fine night is necessary.” 

“ Again perhaps.” 

“ You saw her, the Countess ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did she see you ? ” 

“ She saw me. 5 ’ 

“ That was unwise, my dear Count.” 

“ She did not see me, my dear Marquis.” 


“ I understand. That is well.” 

“ Or ill.” 

“ Did she speak ? ” 

“She spoke.” 

“Much?” 

“ Much.” 

“ And she said ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Bah.” 

“ Bah.” 

(Or words to this effect.) 

Nevertheless Dumas still commands a large sale. He is 
greedily read by schoolboys; he is devoured by youths 
and maidens; he is re-read with eagerness by men and 
women. 

Wherefore it may be assumed that the average reader, 
who likes lots of conversation, does not like the novel of 
conversation unless the conversation is utterly common¬ 
place. 

Q.E.D. 

G>smo Hamilton. 


The Provincial Reader 


I T is a curious, though I think not a new, characteristic 
of English literature that it is, for the most part, pure 
Cockney. Especially is this so with the modern novel 
and wi th most contemporary criticism. Now and again 
some new writer, with the fresh country breezes playing 
about his heart and rustic phrases breaking down the 
barriers of conventional English,'gives us a work refreshing 
in its original simplicity. But in a little while he too 
is sucked into the whirlpool of the metropolis, and he 
learns to look at life from the London point of view. 
His knowledge, his language, his opinions and ideals, 
his whole spirit becomes permeated with the London 
atmosphere. His novels have now an unmistakable brand. 
They are “ made in London.” 

These novelists, who write from the London point of 
view, address themselves to a public who are able to 
take their outlook upon life from the same platform and 
through the same atmosphere. They seem never to 
realise that there is a great reading public which knows 
nothing of London, or very little; which is entirely 
ignorant of its characteristics and ideals, and which has 
but a vague and far-off understanding of those thousand 
and one little subtleties of thought and speech and 
manner and social usage which are part of the very 
instinct of the Londoner. 

I was indeed astonished to find, during a recent sojourn 
of some length in the North of England, how great a 
difference there is between the provincial reading public 
and that of London. These northern people, wnom I 
came to know with some intimacy in many ranks of 
life, are omnivorous novel-readers, but they approach 
modern fiction with an entirely different motive to the 
Londoner’s. They do not read a novel merely for the 
entertainment and amusement to be derived from it, to 
while away a spare hour or two in an agreeable manner, 
or to take their thoughts away from the toil and troubles 
of the day—which, as far as my own experience goes, are 
the inducements towards fiction in London circles—but 
these provincial readers take up a novel as a serious 
study, to be read for its instruction and for its influence 
upon thought and character. 

London to the great majority of people in the provinces 
is a place of mystery, full of strange characters, strange 
vices, strange ways of speech and manner. It is enveloped 
with the glamour of romance. Above all, it is the head¬ 
quarters of that Society which includes the old aristocracy 
of birth and the new aristocracy of wealth, whose names 
and druu'.'s are chronicled in the newspapers, but whoso 


real personalities are far removed from the sphere of 
experience in which the provincial reader lives and thinks. 

The latter in his rather narrow environment—a narrow¬ 
ness begot by traditions of strenuous work, of the 
sinfulness of pleasure, and of the unnecessary element 
of beauty in everyday life—has a yearning to know 
something of the larger life and to get in closer touch 
with those problems of national existence which are 
being ground in the crucible of public opinion, which 
has its headquarters in the capital. But, above all, the 
provincial reader is almost painfully anxious to get a 
true and accurate insight into the social life of London, 
which he feels is so different, so much more complicated, 
so much more full of mystery, romance, and temptation 
than that of his own small town or village. 

He therefore goes to the modem novel as a means of 
enlightenment in these things. And he takes our modem 
fiction very seriously ! A new novel by Mr. Hall Caine 
comes to him as a revelation. Miss Marie Corelli’s latest 
work stirs his thoughts into a turmoil. But he is 
constantly being puzzled, shocked, baffled, distracted. 
Every new novel he reads gives him a different impression 
and uproots an old conviction. At the end of it all he 
has but strangely blurred and distorted ideas of London 
and its society, exaggerating both its virtues and vices, 
and giving the poor old city credit for much more passion 
and sentiment and intellect and emotion than now belongs 
to her in her blase senility. 

The Londoner, even if he be one of a very humble class, 
is not so much affected by the glamour of rank and 
fashion. It is more familiar to him. He sees it at close 
quarters every day of his life. He knows how very 
ordinary are those mortals dignified by high-sounding 
titles. He has seen them lounging in club windows and 
strolling in the park. He lias served them over the 
counter, or attended them at their houses, and perhaps 
sat next to them on omnibuses. He knows them to be 
flesh and blood not so very different from himself, their 
lives are not shrouded in any mystery for him. But 
the provincial has an awe for title and fashion in spite 
of any democratic prejudice, and he loves the glitter and 
tinsel of those novels which profess to tell the secrets 
of Society. The Londoner reads, and smiles while he 
reads, enjoying the wit, yielding to the excitement, 
interested in the characters of the novel. But he is quite 
conscious all the time that the whole thing is unnatural and 
imaginary. Nor does he care, often being all the better 
pleased if the novelist gets far away from nature in his 
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search for the wonderful. Not so the provincial reader. 
He is deceived into thinking that the novelist is sincere 
in his purpose and truthful in his art, and thus thinking 
he looks upon modem fiction not as a means of recreation 
but as the basis of his philosophy of life and the source 
of his aspirations and ideals. 

If novelists but realised their power over the provincial 
mind, it might induce them to strive more after the faithful 
portrayal of contemporary life and manners rather than to 
strain their imagination in the pursuit of eccentricity. 
Thus not only would literature be raised to a higher level, 
but it would, as it should do, have a nobler influence upon 
the life of the people. Philip Ginns. 


The Mainspring of Fiction 

T he facts to be explained are common property; 

that of the making of novels there is no end, that 
almost everyone reads them, that Mr. Carnegie’s 
wealth is largely expended in supplying them 
through free libraries to the most numerous classes in the 
community, that there is no essential distinction between 
the novel and the short story, or between the short story 
by Kipling or Bret Harte and the penny dreadful, 
and that the teller of stories has been appreciated in all 
generations and at all ages of each generation. With all 
these facts we may correlate the evidence of one’s ears, 
that “ he ” or “ she ”—according as whether the speaker 
be woman or man—is the main topic of conversation in 
the street, and that the person who does not dearly love a 
piece of gossip is scarce almost to vanishing point. The 
novel, the short story, the drama, and an enormous pro¬ 
portion of conversation amongst great and small, young 
and old, are concerned with what this or that person did, 
does, or is going to do. 

One simple and all-sufficient psychological fact underlies 
all these phenomena ; and that is the love of personalities. 
It is simply universal in its distribution, and it is almost 
universal in its influence. Besides producing these forms 
of art and conversation, and being the cause that produces 
biography, it profoundly affects, for instance, our con¬ 
ception of history. As at present taught, history is simply 
a record of personalities and their doings. That one or 
other king “ died of eating too many lampreys ” is a 
historical fact, as history is at present conceived. And 
the feats of a Caesar or Napoleon, and the matrimonial 
■tergiversations of a Henry, practically constitute—when 
the instances are sufficiently multiplied—the history that 
most of us learned at school. It was simply an application 
of the love of personalities. The same thing holds in 
politics; so that a politician may go about, let us say, 
proving himself ignorant of the first principles of a subject 
and incapable of reasoning upon what he is under the 
delusion of thinking to he data, yet a certain number of 
people will follow him because the love of his personality 
draws them on. 

The mainspring of fiction, then, is really one of the 
most potent factors in life. For reasons which it is not 
difficult to imagine, it is natural for us to prefer talking 
about people to talking about things, and reading about 
people to reading about anything else that words can 
express. Of course the proper study of mankind is man, 
as the poet says. It is true that last century will be 
remembered whilst the race endures for proving that the 
only way to understand man is by the study of the 
Universe which has produced him, but still the truth 
remains that man is the end of all high and worthy study. 
Therefore even he who believes that the reading of fiction 
represents a stage in the development of the human mind, 
or who agrees with Spencer that you form a pretty fair 
estimate of a person’s intellect by observing the proportion 
pf generalities to personalities in his conversation, may 
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nevertheless agree that the universal interest iu personali¬ 
ties—whether in the flesh, or in a history book, or on the 
stage, or in the personal paragraphs column of the news¬ 
paper, or even in the pages of the “Egoist”—is not a 
thing to be sneered at, or a thing which we may expect 
one day to overcome; as a matter of fact, one cannot 
conceive of society as existing without it. It is an inevit¬ 
able concomitant of that sympathy and community of 
interest without which societies are impossible. 

And who shall pass a verdict on the desirability of a 
mental trait—this love of or interest in personalities-^which 
may show itself in the abominable tittle-tattle of a 
smoking-room or boudoir, and yet is essentially one and 
the same with the force that impelled the observant 
genius of Shakespeare to depict a Iago or a Hamlet ? 

C. W. Saleehy. 


Theodor Mommsen 

T he great literary historians of the nineteenth century 
are passing away, and with them, we are inclined 
to fear, the age of the literary historian altogether. 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, Freeman, Lord Acton, 
Lecky, have joined the “ choir invisible” 

Of tboso immortal dead who live again 
In minds made tetter by their presence, 

and now we have to record the death of Theodor 
Mommsen, which took place at Berlin on November 1 at 
the ripe age of eighty-five. 

Mommsen was both politician and historian. With his 
political career we shall not here concern ourselves. Most 
persons know how he supported the Revolution of 184K. 
and was consequently dismissed from his chair of juris¬ 
prudence at Leipzig University; bow he vehemently 
attacked France at the time of the Franco-German War; 
how he sat in the Reichstag as deputy for Cottbus- 
Spremberg-Calau from 1873 to 1882, first as a member of 
the National Liberal party, and later joining the Liberal 
Union; how in 1882 he attacked Bismarck in a speech and 
was tried for libel and acquitted ; how he then retired from 
politics, his one relapse being his aggressive utterances 
against our policy in South Africa during the late war. 

But the great Mommsen is Mommsen the historian, and 
it is of him we propose to say a few words. Of Danish 
stock, he was bom at Garding—his father was a Lutheran 
pastor—in Schleswig, November 30, 1817. He went first 
to the Gymnasium at Altona and then to Kiel University. 
His studies there completed, he was commissioned by the 
Berlin Academy to make researches into Roman inscrip¬ 
tions on the spot, spending three years in France and 
Italy. In 1858 he was appointed to the chair of ancient 
history at Berlin University. He turned his attention to 
Roman inscriptions. At first older scholars looked with 
disfavour on the young man who employed the novel 
method of arranging inscriptions by geographical regions 
instead of by categories, but before many years had 
passed, the Berlin Academy adopted that system without 
reserve, and selected Mommsen to do the editing. His 
great work, the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,” begun 
under the auspices of the Academy in 1863, and still in 
progress, was the result. He was soon treated as a 
master, not only in Germany, but abroad, and was received 
with great deference at the Tuileries by Napoleon III. 
and the French scholars who were preparing the life of 
Julius Caesar. In 1893 he was appointed perpetual 
secretary of the Berlin Academy. 

His work touched every side of the science, if we may 
so call it, of Roman Antiquities: law, history, philology, 
epigraphy, numismatics, he was, as Freeman said, master 
of them all. Every time he handled a question, if he did 
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not, as was usual with liltu, break entirely new ground, he 
invariably added some fresli element. Indeed, he astonished 
all by the universality of his knowledge, and by a spirit 
of activity that age could not quell. 

His greatest work is indubitably the “ Riimische 
Geschichte,” published at intervals from 1S54 to 1885 in five 
volumes, of which the fourth volume has not yet seen the 
light. The third volume ends with the battle of Thapsus, 
ihe fifth treats of the Roman provinces from Ctesar to 
Diocletian. Mommsen’s reason for publishing the title 
volume before the fourth was thatother works existed 
that could fill that particular gap, whereas no compre¬ 
hensive survey of the provinces of Imperial Rome during 
that period was available. 

In treating the early history of Rome, Mommsen 
neglected the old traditions and made no attempt to 
reconstruct a series of facts about the early Roman 
kingdom. He tried to form an idea of the primitive 
peoples of Italy and the beginnings of Rome by an 
analysis of religion and an examination of languages, in 
fact he substituted scientific methods for hypothetical con¬ 
ceptions. All his facts are presented in a more or less 
personal way. He takes sides for and against, and makes 
a hero of Julius Coesar in much the same way as Macaulay 
did of William III. Mommsen has been severely blamed 
for this kind of hero-worship, but let us not forget that it 
lends light and colour to history, and makes a study of 
that subject a joy for the average man instead of reducing 
it to a science only suited to the serious student. 
With all his partiality, Mommsen will be found to be as 
hostile to the democratic government he judges dangerous 
as to the patrician party whom he despises. Like Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his “ History of the World,” Mommsen 
indulges in the, to our thinking, pleasing habit of com¬ 
paring the past with the present. For instance, he 
compares Caesar with Cromwell—a not altogether felicitous 
choice—Cato with Don Quixote, and in one passage 
daringly likens the Syrian flute-players of Imperial Rome 
to cocottes parisiennes. 

But the literary charm of Mommsen’s history—his style 
is clear and pleasant—-is no cloak to unscientific methods. 
He is completely master of his subject: his knowledge of 
ethnology, of comparative philology, of the whole history 
of antiquity, his power of graphic description of both 
national and individual character and of vigorous narra¬ 
tion, make his history of the Roman Republic facile 
prinreps among the works of the kind produced in modern 
time3. 

Of his interesting personality we have no space to write. 
He had enormous influence on young people, his absent- 
mindedness, though it led to at times, quaint errors was 
nn endearing trait, and his striking figure, his extra¬ 
ordinarily bright eyes, his intellectual countenance, 
surrounded by silvery locks, will be greatly missed, not 
only by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance, 
but by the casual passer-by in the streets of Berlin. 


The “ Book Monthly,” an excellent number, gives us a 
pleasant story of Mr. John Morley. To a friend who asked 
him whether he had not felt relieved on finishing the 
“ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” he answered “Yes, I am very 
thankful—and very lonely.” An echo almost of Gibbon’s 
feeling after the completion of the Decline and Fall. 

Booksellers’ Catalogues Received:—The Goodspeed 
Bookshop, Boston, U.S.A. ( General and Autographs ); 
Messrs. Melven Brothers, Inverness (History, Topography, 
Jc. Scotland); Mr. Francis Edwards, High Street, Mary- 
lebone ( General ); Mr. Thomas Thome, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ( General ); Mr. B. II. Blackwell, Oxford ( Political 
Economy and General) ; Messrs. Maggs Brothers, Strand 
(General and MSS.). 
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Dramatic Notes 

T he various revolutionary movements in dramatic 
matters at home and abroad are curious phenomena 
of the unrest of these our own times. A large 
section of thinking men and women complain, not. 
without some cause, that the drama of the day is out of 
touch with life, that it deals with forms and conventions, 
and that the stage no longer holds up the mirror to nature. 
It is a question whether the theatre ever did so hold up 
the mirror; it has always reflected the manners and moral 
tone of society, sometimes of the people at large. _ But the 
theatre has always been and will always be primarily a 
form of entertainment, dealing as a rule with but one of the 
many matters that go to make up life, the love of man for 
woman. The revolutionaries deny that love is all in all 
and ask of dramatic authors that they should deal with 
some of the other interests of humanity. 


No one will deny that there is much to be said for 
their plea. But, so far, rebellious authors have not 
really strayed very far from the beaten track, playing 
only variations on the old theme of sexual love, choosing 
however subjects for treatment which did not lend them¬ 
selves to public discussion and which not seldom are 
thoroughly undramatic. The essential of a theme for a 
play is that it be dramatic, that is to say, that when a 
play is acted it must hold the attention and excite the 
interest of the spectators. The characters in the play 
must be human and their actions, their fortunes and 
misfortunes, their hopes and their disappointments, must 
come home to our hearts. Novelists do not so closely 
restrict themselves to love motives, though even they 
are seldom hardy enough to leave love altogether on one 
side. 


If the drama is to become real, dramatists must look 
around on life itself, no longer contenting themselves with 
painting old pictures with new colours and slightly 
different groupings of the figures. Surely life offers a 
sufficient variety of subjects; the life of the poor, crimes 
of all characters, the world of business, the relations of 
parents and children, politics, and so on. To take the 
highest example, Shakespeare, a practical playwright 
whose livelihood depended on the favour of the playgoers, 
did not find a love interest essential, as for example, 
“Macbeth” and “King Lear.” The modem dramatist 
seems to look around for a new form of the old, old story, 
following blindly in the footsteps of Dumas, who asked for 
three people and a passion. The passion of love is not 
the only dramatic interest in life, and when our play- 
writers realise this fact there will be a healthier outlook 
for the future of the serious drama. 


Looking down the theatrical advertisements of the 
leading theatres in the daily paper I find that there are 
twenty-two theatres open, the performances being— 

Shakespeare - - - 2 

More or less serious drams - 5 

Melodrama [and farce] - - 1 

Comedies - - - -5 

Musical pieces - * - 9 

Taking into account the quality of some of the dramas 
and comedies it seems clear that the taste of the town is 
all for the lightest of dramatic fare. The question that 
occurs is—is the serious fare bad and therefore unaccept¬ 
able, or is serious fare, however good, not in demand ? 
Who can answer until a serious play of living interest and 
of good workmanship is offered to the public and rejected 
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of them? Mr. Pinero's “Letty” is not light pabulum, 
yet the public swallows it eagerly; whether it is true to 
life is another matter. 

It is curious in this connection to note that among 
savage nations the drama—such as it is—more often deals 
with the serious issues of life than it does among civilised 
races. War and religion, as well as love, are its subjects, 
and strangely, in mediasval times in Europe the theatre 
existed almost entirely as a means of moral and religious 
education and edification. 

Some interesting productions and revivals are promised 
for the late autumn, Mrs. Craigie’s “ The Flute of Pan,” 
with Miss Olga Nethersole, some Shakespeare productions 
by Mr. Lewis Waller at the Imperial, “ The Way of the 
World,” by the Mermaid Society at the Court, a play 
by Lady Troubridge, “ The Beautiful Mrs. Oakleigh,” and 
a revival of “ The Professor’s Love Story,” on December 7 
at the St. James’s. 


Ludwig Fulda, whose latest play, “ Kaltwasser,” is to be 
presented at the German theatre to-night, is known to the 
English stage by three plays that have been performed in 
London: “The Lost Paradise,” “The Talisman,” and 
“Twin Sisters.” He was born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
July 15, 1862. He early showed literary tastes and was 
encouraged by his father, a wealthy coal-merchant, to 
pursue them. In 1884 Fulda went to live at Munich, 
where he came under the influence of Paul Heyse. In 
1893 he married Fraulein Theumann, an actress of the 
Deutsche Theater, Berlin. Besides plays, Fulda is the 
author of poems, prose tales, and an admirable translation 
of Moliere. He is also responsible for the German 
rendering of Rostand’s “ Cyrano.” 


It is difficult to believe that the author of “ Heimat,” 
“Das Gluck im Winkel,” and “ Johannisfeuer” is also 
the author of “ Der Stunngeselle Sokrates,” a comedy in 
four acts. The hero, Hartmeyer, a dentist by profession, 
is an idealist, a hater of tyranny. He had nelped to 
found in 1848 the Sturmgeselle League, each member 
of which took the name of some wise man, and now 
towards the end of the seventies Hartmeyer, otherwise 
Socrates, clings to the older ideals of liberty and 
government and despises Bismarck and all his works. 
But Hartmeyer is drawn with uncertain hand, he is 
no Don Quixote, no tragi-comic figure, and it is not 
possible to determine whether the dramatist intends 
ub to sympathise with him or to laugh at him. The 
idealist may call forth a smile, but he should never 
raise a laugh. It must be confessed that the climax of 
the third act jars somewhat if we are meant to take it 
seriously. The man of ’48 declaring that he will live, 
suffer and die for the ideals of his youth, proceeds to 
turn his sons out of doors—Fritz, a dentist like himself, 
because he dared to attend one of the reigning princes’ dogs 
who was suffering from a gumboil, and Reinhold because 
he had joined a smart korps in the University of Berlin 
where he was a student. This is scarcely the deed of a 
high-souled patriot. Hartmeyer’s views are vague and 
unconvincing, and so are those of his opponents, who, we 
suppose, stand for the modern school of thought. Indeed, 
the only persons in the play that are alive are the 
innkeeper and the barmaid. 


not forgiven Sudermann for the fierce attack ho mado on 
them at the end of last year, and we believe that several 
libel cases are pending. 


Sudermann, who lives at Charlottenburg, has never 
courted what we may call personal publicity, and is little 
known except by his work beyond a small circle of friends 
and admirers. To them he occasionally reads, and always 
with admirable elocutionary effect, his productions while 
they are as yet unpublished. He is married to a highly- 
gifted woman, herself an authoress in a modest way. He 
is a handsome man, his dark melancholy face fighting up 
with an expressive smile when he speaks. His manner is 
absolutely unaffected, and his whole personality most 
attractive. Although he has travelled much and lived in 
many and various cities, he clings closely to his native 
East Prussia. The monotonous meadow-flats and corn- 
lands, the meagre pine-woods and dark, lonely pools of the 
district in which he spent his boyhood, form the background 
of most of his novels and plays. Matziken, the village 
where he was bom in 1857, is certainly the scene of “ Der 
Sturmgeselle Sokrates,” and the magistrate, the school¬ 
master, the grocer, the Jewish rabbi, the lax collector, who 
constitute the chief persons of the drama, are types of its 
inhabitants. Germany is so vast a country compared with 
England, and the differences of north and south, east and 
west are so great, that in judging a German novel or play 
we must never forget to take into account the writer’s 
birth-place. Hauptmann cannot be considered apart from 
Silesia, Frenssen from Schleswig-Holstein, Clara Viebig 
from Westphalia, Max Halbe from West Prussia, Spiel- 
hagen from Pomerania, Hermine Vilfinger from the Black 
Forest. Such localisation is to be found, of course, in our 
own literature, but it is only of late years, comparatively, 
that our novelists have begun to realise its value—our 
playwrights steadily disregard it—whereas it has always 
been one of the characteristic features of German fiction 
and drama. 


Musical Notes 

T he first of the new Richters might well have been 
better attended—more especially seeing that it was 
also the first of the Berlioz Centenary concerts. It 
is indeed hard to say what London concert goers 
are coming to nowadays. Go to whatsoever concert you 
choose and the tale is the same. But Richter will doubtless 
once again draw about him all his old admirers in time. 
Meanwhile his hand has assuredly not lost its cunning 
during his sojourn in the North. Berlioz is not perhaps one 
of those composers with whom Richter is most in sympathy. 
But if it is not ideal Berlioz playing which he produces it is 
something in its own way hardly less remarkable. When 
he began the Hungarian March, for instance, it seemed 
that such a deliberate tempo must fail of its effect. One 
might have known, however, that Richter was well aware 
what he was doing, and in the end a climax of terrific 
power resulted. In the “ Harold in Italy ” symphony 
again, one lacked perhaps some of those gossamer effects 
which Lamoureux, say, knew how to get from his French 
players; but en revanche there was a suggestion of solidity 
and worth about the work as Richter read it which 
amply made up for this. It is indeed the highest merit 
of Richter’s Berlioz playing that almost he persuades one 
that Berlioz was a great composer. 


We may whisper that in Berlin it is somewhat ill- 
naturedly said that a dog’s gumboil, an university student’s 
badge, and a barmaid’s bed take the place of character, 
humour, and life. But the Berlin critics nave very naturally 


Miss Dorothy Bridson, the newest Sevcik debutante 
(though Sevcik was of course only one of several distin¬ 
guished teachers who contributed to her training), is not a 
second Marie Hall, although undoubtedly a player of much 
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ability and promise. Her first appearance in London was 
quite successful. In concertos by Spohr and Saint-Saens 
she showed herself possessed of musical intelligence and 
feeling, while the usual Paganini pyrotechnics served to 
prove her power to play music requiring neither of those 
attributes. But with further study she will probably 
play both sorts better. Her playing at present lacks 
spontaneity and abandon, likewise that individual note 
which arrests attention at the outset and holds it to the 
end. But these things will all come in time. Miss 
Bridson, whose father will be remembered by many as an 
excellent baritone, possesses one inestimable advantage. 
She has youth on her side. 


utmost respect for the courage and frankness with which 
he has acknowledged his change of opinions—a change 
which has, of course, involved a very extensive re-arrange¬ 
ment of the contents of his work. At the same time, from 
the practical point of view, the matter at issue is really one 
of very slight importance, and in its new form as in its 
old, Dr. Prout’Bwork maybe safely commended to students 
and all others as one of the very best volumes of its kind 
extant. A particular merit of Dr. Prout’s work is its 
never failing lucidity, while, by taking absolutely nothing 
for granted, Dr. Prout has managed to get within its 
covers practically everything which is needful to a perfect 
understanding of the whole vast subject of which it 
treats. 


Mit. Airrauit Hekvey, whose tone poems, “ On the 
Heights ” and “ On the March,” made such an excellent 
impression on their hearers at the symphony concert last 
Saturday, is one of the few composer-critics on the London 
musical press. In private life the most amiable of men, 
he gives the world the benefit of his critical opinions 
through the columns of the “ Morning Post.” Another 
critic who similarly discharges a divided duty is Mr. 
Lionel Monckton, of “The Daily Telegraph,” whose fame 
as one of the most popular Gaiety composers is known 
unto men. In France, of course, the same thing is much 
more common. M. Alfred Bruneau is only one of many 
esteemed composers as well known by their critical 
writings as by their music: the late M. Joncieres, who 
wrote so brilliantly in the Paris “ Liberte," was a second, 
while Saint-Saens is another busy musical litterateur 
whose name might be cited appropriately enough in this 
connection. If it comes, however, to composers who, 
without being actually musical critics, have written on 
musical matters, few have done more solid work in this 
way than Sir Hubert Parry. By his “ Studies of Great 
Composers,” “ The Art of Music,” and above all the 
masterly volume dealing with the music of the seventeenth 
century, which he contributed to the “ Oxford History of 
Music,” Sir Hubert Parry has won an assured position 
for himself in the ranks of musical authors. Otherwise 
the number of eminent composers who have wielded the 
author’s pen to any particular effect has not been very 
great. Wagner, Berlioz, and Schumann, to whom might 
perhaps be added Mendelssohn and Liszt, pretty well 
complete the list. 


“ Harmony : Its Theory and Practice,” by Ebenezer 
Prout (Augener & Co.), is a new edition, the sixteenth, of a 
work which has long since become a classic. That sixteen 
editions of such a work should be demanded in twelve 
years speaks indeed for itself, and most men would have 
been well content to let the matter rest there. It is, 
however, wholly characteristic of Dr. Prout’s conscientious 
methods that he has deemed it necessary to revise and 
re-write his earlier work so as to have made it in its latest 
form almost a new hook. Considerably more than half 
the text is stated to be additional matter, while important 
modifications in substance as well as form have been 
rendered necessary by the author’s virtual abandonment 
of the harmonic series as the basis on which his system is 
founded. His own words on this point are worth 
quoting :— 

Further investigation and thought have convinced the 
author that tho practical objections to the derivation of the 
higher discords—the ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from 
the natural series of upper partials were far greater than he 
had realised in first writing the volume. . . . The modem 

key, whether major or minor, is so largely tho result of 
res'thetic rather than of scientific consideration that it is far 
hotter for the student that it should be dealt with from the 
former view. 

Whatever views may be entertained on the theoretical 
questions involved, Dr. Prout is obviously deserving of the 


“Samuel Petys— Lover of Musique” by Sir Frederick 
Bridge (Smith, Elder ) is a readable little volume which 
brings together all that is known concerning the very 
musical attainments of the immortal old gossip. All 
Pepys’s readers are aware, of course, how constantly he 
refers to matters musical, but fow, perhaps, have realised 
what considerable knowledge of the subject was his. 
Somehow one never thinks of these old-fashioned music 
lovers as possessed of the keenness and learning by which 
amateurs of our own day are so frequently distinguished. 
The quaint phraseology, together with the simplicity and 
naivete of the thoughts expressed makes it peculiarly 
difficult to do this in the case of Pepys. None the less, 
taking all his references to the art which are brought 
together in this volume, it is quite clear that he was not 
less well-informed than he was enthusiastic concerning 
it. His enthusiasm, indeed, was not to be questioned. 
“Musique,” as he put it in bis diary, “is the thing of the 
world that I love most ” ; and he showed his affection in 
every possible way. Among other things he seems to 
have made a point of making acquaintance with all 
the more prominent professional musicians of his day 
and some of the most interesting pages of the present 
volume are those dealing with his encounters with his 
contemporaries. 


Sin F. Bridge recalls in this connection the famous 
“ Italian ” song which Lawes wrote with the object of 
ridiculing the then prevailing and wholly uncritical 
admiration for all things foreign—the music being charm¬ 
ing, but the words nothing more or less than an index to 
a collection of Italian songs, together with the headings 
as to their character, the result when translated taking 
this delicious form :— 


In that frozen heart, 

For one voice. 

My lady weeps, 

If your eyes, 

For two voices. 

Oh ever when thou scok’st to 
save me, 

I fight and scorn. 


May not tho unhappy uao 
believe, 

Alas! with fonner lights. 
What anguish from the pallid 
lip. 

Thus my life, 

For three voices. 


No doubt those who had admired this delightful pro¬ 
duction as a gem of Italian lyricism felt duly mortified 
when the explanation appeared. Pelham Humfrey, the 
teacher of Purcell, is another notable musician of those 
days who figures in Pepys’s pages as a “ swaggering 
young handsome gentleman,” although “ without question 
he is a good musician.” Purcell unfortunately was but 
eleven years of age when Pepys’s diary closed, though 
there is good reason to believe that Pepys made bis 
acquaintance, while it is equally certain that he came in 
due course to appreciate his music. Sir F. Bridge has 
produced a very readable little volume. 


That brilliant and suggestive writer, Mr. Ernest 
Newman, has been discussing in our bi-lingual contem¬ 
porary, the “ Weekly Critical lievjew,” the relationship 
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between tbe composers and the poets. He admits that 
the analogy must not be pushed too far. At the same 
time, “some music, like Wagner’s and Beethoven’s and 
Bach’s and Hugo Wolf’s seems to speak to us of a brain 
square-posed towards the essential facts of men and 
things. . . . These men give us in their music just 

the same mental world as we get in the poetry of Shake¬ 
speare, of Goethe, of Milton, of Wordsworth—the same 
sense of a mind attuned to catch and respond to the 
deeper vibrations of life. . . .We put them in the 
same category with the poets who have the philosophical 
brain as well as the artistic nerve.” 

“ The difference between the poet’s and the composer’s 
methods is not so great,” Mr. Newman proceeds, “as 
appears at first sight. Even in the poet’s work the 
thing that moves us, that causes us to dub him philo¬ 
sopher as well as artist, is after all not the actual 
thought he offers, but the unanalysable thrill that 
comes, by means that are also unanalysable, whenever 
he touches the springs of profound feeling within us, 
whenever he probes through the merely superficial 
network of sensations and ideas and thrusts into the 
deeper plexus that underlies them. . . . The vague¬ 

ness of the musician’s message cease to be a reproach 
when we realise that the poet also in his greatest moments 
stirs us just as vaguely, just as obscurely, with just 
the same sensation of incomprehensible depths being 
troubled.” 

“Just as vaguely, just as obscurely” is going rather 
far perhaps. The thrill of— 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made ou; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 

is surely more easily explained than that of, say, the 
famous horn passage in the trio of the “ Eroica,” or the 
“ Trauermarsch,” or the C sharp minor fugue in the first 
set of the “ Forty-Eight.” 


Bu r even so there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
the conclusion that in each instance, from the musician as 
from the poet, one gets the impression in such cases as 
those named of greatness and profundity as well as of 
mere sensuous beauty. In a more superficial sense, too, 
what music lover has not traced analogies before now 
between individual composers and particular poets. Bach, 
for instance, seems obviously to pair off with Milton, 
Beethoven with Shakespeare, Schubert with Shelley, and 
so on ; while coming nearer to our own day one may find 
in Mendelssohn the plainest counterpart to Tennyson, in 
Brahms a musical Browning, and in Richard Strauss with 
his wondrous technique and feats of virtuosity we may 
perhaps see Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s analogue. 

New Music 

The songs of Schubert and Schumann are among the 
latest volumes issued by Messrs. Ascherberg & Co., and 
for the excellence of their editing and get up, as well as 
the moderate price at which they are issued, they may be 
heartily commended. Mr. Anton Riickauf as editor of the 
volumes has done his work with skill and taste, adding 
with good judgment many marks of expression, but 
properly enough employing smaller type to distinguish 
these from the signs of the originals, while admirable 
English texts have been supplied in the case of each 
volume by Mr. Percy Pinkerton. In the Schubert 
volume many of the keys have also been transposed with 
a view to adapting the songs for a mezzo-soprano or 
baritone voice—a procedure which, though not entirely 
free from objection, may be justified, doubtless, on the 
score that such deathless creations cannot be made too 
widely accessible. 
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Art Notes 

T he Paris Autumn Salon, which has been awaited with 
great interest by the art world, opened its doors 
to the public on Saturday last in the “Petit, 
Palais.” One of the disappointments of the 
exhibition is the lack of response to invitations for examples 
of decorative art, there being only forty numbers in this 
section, as against over 900 others, although it is hard to 
understand why any large display of this particular branch 
of art should have been expected so early in the life of this 
new departure in exhibitions. 


The idea of opening with an evening “ vernissage,” 
like other details of the affair, was novel, but wise, since 
the authorities could be induced to permit the use of the 
basement only, which means that, except at night, there 
was of necessity that most trying of all light—mixed arc 
lamps and day light. To the modish French woman this 
is as trying, personally, as to the poor artist who fancies 
his best effects ruined by such adverse conditions. 


This Salon is composed, for the most part, of pictures by 
painters who consider themselves “ independent,” and 
who may or may not belong to that class of good colourists 
and bad draughtsmen which seeks success by short cuts, 
as it were, refusing to fight the way forward through 
approved conventional paths to technical success. However 
that may be, Paris has accepted its new toy with character¬ 
istic enthusiasm, and it is generally conceded by the 
serious that the new school may be relied upon to afford 
a preliminary testing ground to aspirants for honours in 
the older salons. 


As both hanging and grouping have been haphazard, so 
is most of the work—the great majority of the pictures 
accepted being more like first sketches, sent in by 
young artists with a view, if successful, to doing something 
serious another year. This is borne out by the fact that 
many who succeeded in finding space at the first exhibition 
of the “Independents” appear this year represented by 
work far less “ independent, in the irritating sense of the 
word, than formerly. Which means that they have 
refrained from the riot of colour in which they first 
worked. Still, many of the most pleasing figures will not 
bear critical inspection, owing to bad drawing. The 
brilliancy aimed at as almost the raison d’etre of the 
exhibition, is generally acknowledged, and the charge of 
pot-boiling is made in all good nature, the critics admitting 
that many sales are assured. 


Of all the criticisms, none is more instructive and 
amusing than that of Monsieur Pierre Veber, who gives 
the “ Herald ” (Paris) a fascinating mixture of delighted 
approbation and witty disapproval. Speaking of the really 
excellent work of Mile. Dufau, Monsieur Veber does full 
justice to her freshness and sincerity, her flesh-tints, and 
the harmony of her composition, but then accuses her of 
being perilously near to that “ rose des dames peintres 
arrivees,” and one can fancy the rage of a certain school 
at the innocent remark: “ Bougeritis resembles paralysis; 
it attacks the extremities first. Mile. Duffau lathers.” 


The French critics are quite unanimous in giving credit 
to the English artists at this exhibition, special mention 
having been made of Mr. Kunfy and Mr. Gerard Kelly as 
being worthy followers of Whistler, and to Mr. Wilder as 
being the best pupil of Manfra. This last is high praise, 
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considering how long Mr. Wilder remained at Julien’s 
without particular distinction. 


Mb. Rupert W. Bonny exhibits two portraits of women, 
one in particular ‘suggesting rare possibilities in por¬ 
traiture. His decorative work is harmonious in colour, 
but rather too pretentious. Two small pictures by Mr. 
Richard Rauft have elicited interest, and Mr. A. D. 
Gilhon earns praise for his landscapes. Mr. Alexander, 
who has not been exhibiting much lately, is pleasing 
in the portrait of a lady, but seems to have fallen off in 
his handling of colour. 


The annual exhibition of work of the “ Royal Female 
School of Art ” is now open in Queen Square. The King’s 
gold medal for still life competition has been awarded to 
Miss E. R. Fazan for a fine rendering in water-colour of a 
brass bowl filled with gorse. The Gilchrist Scholarship of 
£50 a year is divided between Miss Annie Seaton for the 
first and Miss Jessie Farrow for the second year. Tho 
department of design, presided over by Miss Welby and 
MiBS Wyatt, shows some very creditable work, among 
which is Miss Rosamond Watson’s “ Crown Lilly,” which 
secured the Queen Victoria Medal for 1902. 


The winter exhibition of oil paintings by artists of the 
British and foreign schools at McLean’s Gallery, in the 
Haymarket, while hardly distinguished, is decidedly 
interesting. For one thing, the engravings, which must 
be passed before the exhibition proper is reached, are so 
tempting that the visitor is likely to linger among them. 
The clou of the collection, the picture which rivets the 
attention and constantly draws one away from the rest, 
is Eugene Isabey’s “ Market Place at Rouen,” a work 
broad in treatment, rich in colour, and masterly in com¬ 
position. The reds and blues mark a fine study in 
contrasts, all working up to a most exquisite arrangement 
of soft blues in the centre. The work was painted in 
1853, and is reminiscent of the artist’s father. 


“ A Standard Bearer of the Netherlands,” by F. Roybet, 
I seem to remember as having been for a long time in the 
Avenue de l’0p4ra, Paris, and can only attribute to the 
unpleasant face of the model the fact of the picture 
having remained out of a permanent home in some private 
collection. 


The “ Brittany Interior ” of Leon L’Hermittc, reminds 
one of this artist’s many wonderful charcoal productions, 
which, Rembrandtesque in character, have earned him 
a place in the Luxembourg, and the reputation of being 
one of the first artists of his class of the nineteenth 
century. But, perfect draughtsman as he is, he has 
the defects of his qualities, so that when he leaves his 
natural medium, charcoal, and uses paint, he is led by 
his draftsmanship to so accentuate unessential details 
that his balance is spoiled and his central effect ruined. 


Boogereao’s “ La Gitana ” is from a familiar model of 
his, and being done in 1867, shows the faulty drawing of 
that period of his work. Still, it is a Bougereau, and to 
people who like that sort of thing will be interesting. 


Forty-five years’ work is represented in Sir Edward 
J. Poynter’s collection of water-colour drawings and chalk 
studies now occupying two rooms of the Fine Art Societies 
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Galleries. Lovers of Sir Edward’s work are always sure 
of finding the same painstaking care, the same serious, 
loving attention to detail, which marks this artist as of 
another school than that of to-day, and while many people 
see no beauty in anything which shows the craftsmanship 
of this class of picture, there wilL always remain that very 
respectablo section of the community which wants its 
works of art, whether on canvas or in bronze or marble 
or wood, complete—finished to the last, and least, detail. 
Thus—tho portrait of Lady Poynter, with a background 
whose every accessory is in itself a picture, finds a. host of 
admirers who could never really enjoy an impression which, 
no matter how fine a character study, nor how rich in 
colour, still lacked finish in the folds of a dress, in the 
pattern of some lace, or in the finish of the background. 
Elaboration in this portrait is carried to the greatest 
extreme, even the ornaments on a cabinet being such 
exact reproductions as to constitute in themselves separate 
studies in still life. “The Fountain in the Wood” 
exemplifies in his truest vein the artist’s feeling for 
tender, sylvan beauties ; tho shaded path, leading upwards 
through summer foliage to sunshine beyond, carrying 
with it, somehow, a note of hope. All is the perfection 
of drawing, almost the faithfulness of the camera, without 
the hardness and the queer photographic tricks with 
values, and with the knowledge which makes Sir Edward 
Poynter an artist even in a day when his type of work is 
generally considered old-fashioned. 


Features which will attract general interest at the New 
Gallery exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters 
include Rodin’s splendid bronze of the late William E. 
Henley, Millais’s portrait of the lato Lord Salisbury, a 
representative group of Mr. Orchardson’s work, and 
examples of Whistler and Mr. Watts and Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema. The list offers attractions hardly to be 
resisted by the regular company of visitors to good picture 
shows, and there is such a decided diversity of method 
and temperament as to afford every opportunity for 
comparison by contrast. 


Mr. 0. J. Lauder has on view a small collection of 
water-colours of Venice at Mr. Silva White’s gallery. 
There is evident in all of his work a vigour and dash 
which indicate certainty of touch and rapid execution. 
The themes, such as “ The Front of San Marco,” “ The 
Grand Canal,” “ The Doge’s Palace,” and “ The Lagoons.” 
are almost hackneyed, but in this case have been mado 
interesting by style and by colour effects. 


At the Woodbury Gallery, Mr. Aubrey Watertield has 
some charming water-colour drawings of British and 
continental scenery. Mr. Waterfield, for his effects, has 
relied upon striking colour arrangements, giving thereby 
more value to composition than to mere delineation of any 
particular scene or place. The result is rare and delicate 
impression, backed by apparent confidence and by a very 
sincere idea of expressing just what he himself sees. 


At the Bruton Gallery is an exhibition of oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings and pastels, by Mr. Fred Stratton, 
a young Sussex artist. Mr. Stratton is a sensitive colourist 
who knows how to draw. “ After Milking,” one of several 
excellent cattle pieces, suggests the beauty of a hazy 
autumn morning, while in “ Twilight” he has given hia 
cottages and grassy slopes an atmosphere of the calm 
of coming night. Other work indicates that Mr. Stratton 
can also draw the figure. 
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Mb. Evelyn WreNghe’s exhibition oi picture post-cards 
at the Grafton Galleries is attracting an astonishing amount 
of attention, considering that the venture is purely com¬ 
mercial. But in this day it is rarely that one finds a 
person wholly uninterested in this fad and Mr. Wrenche is 
at the head of his class. In addition to his youth and 
personality, both factors in his success, he has had the 
judgment to secure work from the best known and most 
popular illustrators of the day and has spared no pains to 
make his share of the task, the reproduction, the best and 
most progressive obtainable. It may not be art in its 
narrow sense, but since it gives numberless people, 
scattered over the whole earth, an opportunity to see 
something of what is newest and brightest, it may, broadly 
speaking, have its place in the galleries. 


“ The Kino of Kings,” by Mary Vivian Hughes and 
T'rsula Wood (A. R. Mowbray &Co., Ltd., price 5s. net), is 
evidently intended as a Christmas gift. The book is large 
and heavy, contains an illuminated text taken from the 
Psalms, St. Luke, St. Mark, Coleridge, Shakespeare, 
Milton, George Herbert, the Rossettis and others, and is 
illustrated by “ adaptations ” from the old masters. It is 
too good, as a mere book, for children, and too bad, for 
the same reason, for mature minds. The perversion of the 
pictures is really painful. 

“Nelson and the Neapolitan 
Jacobins ” 

M R. II. C. Guttebidoe, M.A., has edited for the Navy 
Records Society an important work entitled 
“ Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins,” which 
is likely to arouse widespread interest among 
historical students. 

This volume deals with the only serious imputations 
which have ever been made against Nelson in his official 
capacity toward the Republicans at Naples in 1790. A 
large quantity of evidence bearing on this point has been 
accumulated during the course of the last 100 years, and 
Mr. Gutteridge has in this book brought it together and 
arranged it in such a form as to enable English readers 
to form their own judgment on the question at issue. 
There are nearly ”00 documents in all, and many of these 
are. new. Among them are forty new letters from Nelson 
to Sir John Acton and the King of Naples, which were 
unearthed by Mr. Gutteridge in the Neapolitan Archives, 
and are now published for the first time. Perhaps the 
most important series from the historian’s point of view 
consists, however, of the correspondence between Sir 
William Hamilton and Sir John Acton in June 1799. The 
publication of these letters will remove many difficulties 
which have hitherto impeded the elucidation of this 
mysterious episode. In the case of many other documents 
reprints of a more or less unsatisfactory nature have been 
collated with the original MSS. 

The volume is prefaced with an introduction in which 
the events leading up to Nelson’s intervention and the 
revolution of 1799 are discussed, and the evidence both in 
support of the indictment against him and for the defence 
is critically examined. 

The conclusion to which the Editor comes after summing 
up is that much of the evidence against Nelson is un¬ 
reliable and that even if it be accepted, the verdict must 
be one of not proven. Nelson has, as Mr. Gutteridge 
points out, been convicted by foreign historians without 
a fair trial, and his good name has been besmirched on 
the authority of what was largely current gossip or 
partizan invective. 


In the Magazines 

Among the articles in recent magazines, likely to interest 
readers of The Academy, we may note Good Words, 
“ Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ” by G. K. Cliesterton; The English 
Illustrated Magazine, “ ‘ Hiawatha ’ Dramatised by the 
Ojibways,” by Arthur Converse, “The Mounting of the 
Stuart Masques,” by W. J. Lawrence, “ Sir Leslie 
Stephen,” by Edmuncl Gosse, “John Oliver Hobbes,” by 
David Christie Murray, “ George Gissing,” by W. L. 
Courtney; Blackwood’s, “ Mr. Gladstone," “ Thackeray 
and His Critics ” ; Contemporary, “ Mr. Morley’s ‘ Life of 
Gladstone,’ ” by Augustine Birrell, “ Studies in Literary 
Psychology, 1. The Syntax of De Quincy,” by Vernon 
Lee; Tin; Monthly Review, “ Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels,” 
by the Earl of Iddeeleigh; National Review, “ Some Early 
Impressions—Journalism,” by Sir Leslie Stephen ; Inde¬ 
pendent Review, “The Eccentric Author of ‘Sandford 
and Merton,’ ” by John Fyvie, “ Mr. Morley’s ‘ Gladstone,’ ” 
by G. W. E. Russell; The World’s Work, “ Gladstone the 
Worker,” “ The Story of Irish Lace,” by E. Leahy; 
Westminster Review, “ William Watson,” by P. L. G. 
Webb. 


Correspondence 

Living Descendants of the Royal Stuarts in 
the Male Line 

Sir, —Mr. Earl Hodgson need not doubt that there exist, in very 
great numliora, “living descendants of the Royal Stuarts in the 
male line.” The kings were, extensively, the fathers of their 
people, as any peerage shows. Who, for example, are the Scotts 
of ljuccleuch ? Descendants of the younger brother of James de 
la Cloche.—Yours, &c., 

A. Lane 


Present Day Fiction. 

Sir, —“ A New Writer ” in your issue of to-day is surely a little 
hard on the poor publishers. Why should these janitors of the 
temple of literature be expected to submit to the vulgar scrutiny 
of readers for the press the delphic obscurities of diction, false 
rimes, wrongfnl accents, and original punctuation of popular 
idols—beings who are, of course, a law unto themselves? 

Were careful composition generally encouraged by our 
publishers, so that each succeeding generation did not have to 
reject as trash the bulk of the works that its immediate pre¬ 
decessors doted on, the book-stores might in time liecome so 
laden with undying prose and immortal verse as to leave no room 
for even tho best productions of the new writers.—Yours, &c., 

The Hermitage, Sutton, Francis H. JIutler. 

October 31, 1903. 


The British Empire Shakespeare Society 

Sir, —I was very pleased to see an announcement of the next 
two readings of tho Society in last week’s Academy, and I would 
1 m; glad if you could find room in your issue of next week to 
mention the objects of tlj,o Society, which are as follows 

1. To promote greater familiarity with Shakespeare's works 
among all classes throughout tho British Empire. 

2. To help the rising generation not only to study Shakespeare’s 
works, but to love them. 

3. To form Shakespeare Clubs and Reading Societies (or help 
those already existing) in London, in the provinces, and in the 
colonies. 

4. To encourage the study of Shakespeare by prizes given 
yearly for the best reading, recitation, acted scene from his plays, 
or essay on Shakespeare by members of the Society. 

With reference to the reading of “ Othello ” in December, in 
which Miss Ellen Terry has kindly promised to read Desdemona, 
1 wish to point out that owing to the demand for seats it has been 
found necessary to give the reading in the largo hall of tho 
Bishopsgate Institute ; tho exact date and hour will be announced 
in due course. 
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1 will lie wry paused lo Mqiply particulars about the Society to 
any person interested in our work. Applications for seats, and all 
communications, should be sent to undernoted address.—Yours, &c., 
17, Southwell Gardens, S.W., Greta Morritt. 

November 3, 1902. 


Cripplegate Church and Milton 

Stn,—May we ask vonrvatuable help in bringing before tho notice 
ot your readers the fund which has been opened for suliscriptions to 
restore the north wall of Cripplegate Church, and to acquire a site 
on which to erect a promised statue of Milton ? 

The total cost is estimated at £3,500, and towards this tho sum 
of .£2,000 has been subscribed locally, as appeal's by the first list, 
of subscriptions enclosed with this. 

It is to obtain the remaining £1,500 necessary to complete the 
project (particulars and drawings of which are enclosed) that we 
venture to appeal to all who are interested in the historical associa¬ 
tions of one of our most famous City churches, or who desire to help 
in doing honour to the memory of the author oE “ Paradise Lost.” 

Subscriptions may be sent to any of the undersigned at the 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, Cripplegate.—Yours, Ac., 
Albert Barff, M.A., Yicar of Cripplegate. 

H. VlALOtrf c.C.,} Churchwardens. • 

.1 J. Baddeley, Deputy. 

James Lake, C.C. 


“Academy ’ ’ Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy akd Litf.ratcrf, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
lie sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
lie published. 

Questions 

LITERATURE 

“HR is UNREASONABLE, as arc all those who export more from life and the 
world than life and the world have to give.”—In Morley’s “ Gladstone." vol. 2, p. 370, 
you will find these won Is. In one of Jowett’s early essays accompanying Ids 
edition of the Colossians, Thessalonians and Ephesians—I think those nro the 
epistles, because they deal largely with moral graces--the similar assertion is made 
of St Paul in almost the same words. I cannot say chapter and verse for the essay, 
but I know it is there, because my attention was called to it by an undergraduate 
when I was an undergraduate, between 1863 and 18 tfH. Mr. Morley, I think it is 
clear, knew he was citing a famous dictum, and could have named Jowett and 
St. Paul. I should call it an instance of the legitimate allusive style, in a book written 
for the educated. It is a difficulty with me, in your interesting A. Q. A. ]>age, 
that I wish to ask a question, and at the same time to give my approximate or 
almost certain answer. But yon do not want essays. However, take one instance. 
44 And that two-handed engine at tho door Stand ready to smite once ami smite no 
more.”— Lyonias. I asked Mr. Alfred (or is it Arthur ? Arthur, I think) Sidgwi *k, 
the famous Cambridgc-Oxford don and lecturer on Milton, us he descended from 
the platform, what those lines meant; he said ** Xobodn knows." Now, 1 felt certain 
1 knew then, though I said nothing, and feel so now. They are a magnificent 
iieriphrusig for Death. In Caroline times the axe of the executioner was two- 
handed, the victim emerged from a door, the executioner stood back against the 
wall close to the door trying to hide himself at first, and it was suppos'd that one 
blow was enough.— C. 8. Oakley. 

SHELLEY.—What is tho exact inscription over the door of the house at Great 
Marlow, where Shelley lived, and where he was visited by Byron ? — 1\ 8. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

‘‘To the rhyme of old Time 
Doth my ditty run.”—/’. Ji. I). 

WILL any one please tell me where I cun find the following phrase “The men 
.who live on yellow pen* ” ? The reference is, of course, to the men of the Navy. I 
lielieve it was in a l>ook of naval verse published three or four years ago .—H»r>hr,r. 

44 A bolt from the blue."—.1. <\ 

ART 

Frans Hals.—I n what gallery Is his “Reading Boy"? Is a reproduction in 
photogravure obtainable?* 7’. 

GEN’ERAL 

Semitic LANGUAGES arc read from right to left, when ami why was the chango 
made to reading from left to right?—if. V. C. 

•“Dead as Queen Anne” or “Queen Anne Is dead."—Which of these is the 
rue form t And what is the origin of the phrase? Who Is the “Anne"? (not 
ur Queen Anne, probably)—.!/. A, 


ALDUS, Ac.—In a little collection of books from the pres* of Aldus I have a very line 
copy of “ Petri Alcyonii Medicef Legntus da.l$jsili<Li’ Has this ever been reprinted 
since ii was reprinted by Burchara Menckenius m the “Analecta de Calfimitat** 
Litemtorum, Lipsife,” 1707,12mo. Has this Analecta been aeen in any sale room in 
recent years ? "—I have also a Cicero from the Aldus Press not mentioned by 
Renouard in hii Imprimirie des Aides; It is of the year 1550. Has any copy of this 
been noticed in recent years ?—Ha* the little Aldus work* 4 Poesie Volgari de Lorenzo 
Medici "of the year 1550 been reprinted ?—Have any copies been known in the 
library sales of recent years of an Aldus of 1528, called * 4 PaOll Aeginetae Medici 
Uptimi" V I have a very nice copy (small folio; of this, the editio prinoeps, and 
have never heard of another.-Can airy on* give me in formation as to a book I have, 
described by my grandfather I see ns “Liber Pretiossissimus." loan find no account 
of it in any reference work. It is described on the title page “ De Rcgihui Sicillur 
et Apulia*.* 4 Ac.: “ nunc prlmum in luectn edifcn ” A*.: “ item, Parallela ATfonsina," 
Ac.; “quibus oocodunt Bartholomaei Faceli (Jen V ensue,” Ao.; “Ex bibliotheca 
Marq. Freheri. Hanovine. txpis Wechclianis apnd Heredes loannis Anbrii, 1C11." 
In a Imm ik, a small thick quarto, called 44 Prose e Memorie ilei Geluti; e vari 
••omponia.em" (containing si*vend very cluirmiug engravings), and printed at 
Bologna in 1671, there is print** ! on tho title-page “Ool. S. Amlreae Poeuit Bon." 
Does this allude to a collection of books and what is this word “Poeuit" ?— K. M. 

OKOliCK Meredith.- Is a Boston book called “ Tlie Pilgrims* Scrip ’* 
obtainable in England ? If not, why not?— Ji. 8. I*. /*. 

Spenser.—I picked up, some time ago, in a second-hand book shop, a rather dilapi¬ 
dated copy of the works of Edmund Spenser, with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a glosaarial index, to which la prefixed some account of the life 
of Spenser by the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland- London, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, mdcccxlv. With a dedication to Alfred Tennyson. 
Esq. This edition *'f the works of Spenser Is inscribed by The Publisher. Mav, 184y. 
Ami J found on one of the 44 pages de garde ” the following dedication : “To Etienne 
Benoit, with kindest regards of Leigh Hunt.” The hand is very much like Leigh 
Hunt's handwriting, such as I saw it many times iti the British Mu«eum. I should 
like to know if any of your readers could identify this Etienne Benoit ? And tell me 
in what way he was acquainted with Leigh Hunt?—//. />. />. 

Answers 

LITERATURE 

CUAUnE’S Poems. — I nin unable to say where any translation of Lucan’s 
lines can be found, and am not saying that the following is a good one; but 
if “Quill" is ingenuously wishing to know Lucan’s meaning, it is here. It is a 
curious petty coincidence that I have used the word “quill" before discovering 
the jHemlonym. 1 have appended two Vlrgilian quotations to which Lucan 
obviously alludes, and one of which (No. 1) justifies, I think, an epithet I have 
ih.nI ‘ 

Even lie who blew aloud zEneian strains 

Through Western lands—whose mighty name remains 

Smiting and pulsing round Olympus’ head, 

And with Rome’s rumour challenges the dead. 

The old Mceonides—perchance had stay’d 
c Inglorious in hi*, own stream-haunted glade. 

And piped unheralded on fameless quill,t 
Had no Maecenas helped him with his bill. 

* Flu inina aineue sylvasque inglorius.— Vi rtf, 
f Tcnui musnm ineditamur avemt.— Virg. 

—C. 8. Oakley. 

Milton’s “LYCIDAs.**—(Q.) “Like to that sanguine flower,’’ Ac. (A.) The 
Hyacinth. NOTE.—Hyacinth was the son of a Spartan king, and was accidentally 
slain by Apollo. On a Hyacinth’s leaves are marks said to be AI, AI (alas) or Y, the 
Greek initial of Hyacinth. (Ser Milton’s “ On the Death of a Fair Infant,” line 27.) 
Consult “English Poems by Milton,’’ edited by It, O. Browne, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press Series#.— JI. Ii. O. 

MILTON’S “SONNET TO THE Nigutixoale."—(Q.) “ Now timely, ere the 
rude bird,” Ac. (A.) The Cuckoo, already mentioned in line 6 . Note.—“C liauoer 
n*lates that among lovers the tradition ran that it was of better omen to hear the 
Nightingale than the Cuckoo, and complains of ill-luck similar to that here 
lamented by Milton.” Consult Ibid. — II. Ji. O. 

“The Eeigoniad.**—T he author of this poem is William Wilkie, D.D., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of bt. Andrews, 1721-72.— A. T. 

Quotation pound. - 

“ I.a vie KST VAINE."—Lion Montenackcn is stated by Mr. Janies Hooper to be 
the author.— IF. H. C. 

“ La vie f.st vainr.” -In answer to an inquiry in votir Issue of Saturday last — 
the author is Leon Montenackcn.--if. 

“La VIE KST VAINE,” Ac.—The author is Minte-Nalken.—A'. Af. 

In reply to A. T. th? lines beginning “ La vie est vaine," are from an epigram by 
the Belgian poet Leon Montenn»*ckeii. It is entitled “Pen de Cnosc."— 8. ('. 

Tiik Religion op all Sensible Men.—I t was the Lord Slmftesbmy of 
Charles I I.'e time who, to a lady who inquired as to his religion, answered, ** Madam, 
wise men are but one religion" : and when she further pressed him to tell what, 
that was, “ Madam, wise men never tell.” (Seccombe and Allan's “ Age of Shake- 
H|»eare,’’ vol. II., p. 123, note).— D. l\ 

GENERAL 

“ So Long.”—I have for some years shared “S. B. T.’s” opinion that 44 So long " 
is a barrack-room corruption of *’Salaam,” the ordinary form of greeting in 
Northern India—of course well-known to the British soldier. I had always heard 
the words pronounced as a spondee—“so long"; but one day 1 heard them as an 
iambus—“sb long," and its probable connection with “falaam "at once flashed upon 
me.—A. ('. 

“So LONG.’’—I fear “ Salaam.” will not do as the origin of the phrase, as all who 
know the Hast say that the word is never used in farewell. Besides, how could the 
word have in that way originated in America, as it seems certain it did? I still 
believe it is from the Dutch, and hope that some Dutchman will tell us .—It. P. 

HOliSE-SHOE luck.—T he folk-lore of the horse shoe superstition, and a theory 
to explain it, will be found in Khvorthy’s 44 Horns of Honour.”— Jf . Ii. 

M. B. Waistcoat.—A clerical cassock waistcoat was so called (about 1830) when 
first Introduced by the High Church jiartv. M.B. means •• mark of the beast."— 
M. Mi h ■an J/"bree. 

Crack a Boute.—T he allusion is to the mischievous pranks of the drunken 
frolics of times gone by when the boules and glasses were broken during the bout. 
Miss Oldhuck says, in reference to the same custom, “We never ware glass 
breakers, Mr. Lovell.”— M. McLean Dobrce. 

ART 

T/IOH waldsex.—T here is a notice, containing a good deal of biographical fact, 
and acme stem criticism, in a volume of essays by F. T. Pal grave, editor of tli« 
“Golden Treasury.”—X. (toHep. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says : “There Is a crying need for a 
manual of Church History In a single volume.” 

This need has been supplied in the followin'! book\ 

JUST READY'. 640 pare*. 6s. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

From the Apostulic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. By SAMUEL O. 
GREEN, D D , Author of “A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,” Ac. With 
f .ill Date*, Chronological Table#, ami ludex. Crowu 8 vo, 64U pages, cloth gilt, 
6k. net. 

The Times says : «• It s a capable and lucid narrative, wlrcb fcem* to succeed in 
trtutinga history which covers 14.J centuries in not too sketch) a manner, and 
vlreh i« not in*eiit in f stibli-hing any partizan doctrine. ’ 

The ltailu Sews guys: “ It is an iuteiesting synoptic view of the history of tho 
Wt stern Cauroh.” 

Tin (§las’oic Herd 1 says : “ It is a marvel of cheapness.” 

THE REV. CHARLES BROWN’S NEW BOOK. 

LIGHT AND LIFE. 

S rnmns Preached in Ferine Fark Chapd. By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown hvo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6.1. 

Contents : tl.nl Shaping Man's Course-rThe Ideal Christian Life—Fin : Ths 
Worst Self-Injury—Nothing or Evirythiug — Paul's Strange Ambition—The 
Christian’s Euv ronment-Watch : Yourselves, Your Opportunities —Words and 
Meditht oi s— Religion in the Family — Your Bc.-ponsibiLty for Your Brother— 
Christian Altruism—Our Friendships—God’s Harvest—A Strait Betwixt Two — 
Because Ye ore Christ'*—Our Relation to Foreign Missions. 

The Unptist Tiin>s says: “We constantly come across choice gens of exposition, 
brilliant facets of trut h, glimpses of shrewd and subtle ins ght into life, apposite 
illustration! which light up whole areas of thought.” 

RICHARD KERR’S NEW BOOK. 

NATURE—CURIOUS 

AND BEAUTIFUL. 

By RiniAno KERR, F.G.S, F.It A.S., Author of “Hidden Beauties of Nature,” 
Ac. With 63 Illustrations from Drawings mtde by the Author. Printed on 
art jiaper. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6 d. 

The Scotsman says : “It gives plain descriptions and instructive picturesof many 
natural odditier, such as barnacles, sponges, birds that disguise themselves, 
petrified treo«, amber, and so on. There could be no better book through which to 
introduce a young reader to the admiring study of nature.” 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S NEW STORY. 

THE INTRIGUERS’ WAY. 

The Story of a Jacobite Plot. By J. BLOUNDELLE-Burton, the popular writer 
of “ The Scourge of Cod,” “ The Silent Shore,” dec. With 7 Illustrations by 
Adolf Tiiik.dr. Large crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 3s. tid. 

The I hi Up Chronicle says: “It is one of the best stories that Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton has writ ten.” 

The Literary World says : “ It is a love story with an historical setting.” 

The Ilritish Weekly ?ajs : “ We can heartily recommend this diverting romance.” 

DAVID LYALL’S NEW STORY. 

“ Some souls have small commerce with Heaven. They have 
no ships upon 

The INTERVENING SEA" 

By David Lyall, Author of “Another Man's Money,” “The Gold that 
PerUlieth,” Ac. With 7 Illustrations by HAROLD CoPlMNG. Large crown 
Hvo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6 d. 

The Scotsman says : “It is a most interesting story.” 

The Tall Mall Gazette ssys: “The novels of David Lyall exhibit a warmth of 
sentiment which, coupled w ith their strong moral tone, should secure them a wide 
and steady circulation.” _ 

EDITH C. KENYON’S NEW STORY. 

A QUEEN OF NINE DAYS 

A Tale of the Days of Lady Jane Grey. By Her Gentlewoman Margaret 
Brown. Edited and done into Modern English by Edith C. Ken von, Author 
of “Forstalled," “Harold’s New Creed,” Ac. With 3 Illustrations by A. W. 
Cooper. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt. 2s. Gd. 

The Westminster Gazette says : “It is a charmingly written book. A bright and 
vivid story, with a well-painted historic background.” 

The Gentlewoman says : “It is a pathetic and interesting narrative, which will 
strongly appeal to girls.” ___ 

PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 

TURF AND TABLE. 

By Henry Johnson, Author of “Untrue to His Trust,” “All for Number 
One," Ac. With a Prefatory Note by the Bishop of HEREFORD and 3 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6 d. 

The Yorkshire Tost says : “ It is a well-written story.” 

The Christian World says : “ The story should be in all libraries for y oung people.” 


JUST READY.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” Ac. 

THE PARABLES 

OF OUR LORD. 

By Hksba STRETTON. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3*. Gd. 

The Christian World says: “Whilst often she has to state the obvious and 
familiar interpretation of a parable, her readers are again and again rewarded 
with some helpful, original little bit of exposition of her own.” 

The Athenanm says: “The comments arc commended by their simplicity, 
directness, and lucidity.” 

The Westminster Gazette says : “ It is a valuable addition to Bible literature.” 


JUST READY.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

ARE THE CRITICS 

RIGHT? 

Historical and Critical Considerations against the Graf-Well hausen Hypothesis. 
By W. MmJ.lkk. Translated from the German by C. H. Irwin, M.A. 
With Preface by Prof. Yon ORRLLI, of Basel. Crowu 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 
The Bishop «>p Durham says : “Two years ag\attracted by a notice in an 
American theological review, 1 bought the German book, and, on a holiday abroad, 
read large parts of it. I was strongly irnpre-std by it# musculinc common-sense, 
and its criticism of the new school in the way of throwing the critics back upon the 
defensive. Of course all this was the more striking as the writer announced 
hinittlf a * former adherent ’ of th? school he now challenges.” 

MR. HENRY SCHERREN’S NEW BOOK. 

POPULAR NATURAL HIS- 

TORY OF THE LOWER ANIMALS 
(Invertebrate). 

Fy Henry Scherren, F.Z.S , Author of ** Ponds and Rock Tools,” “ Through 
a Pocket Lens,” Ac. With 169 lllintrations. (Popular Science Series No. 3 ) 
Crown Hvo, cloth gilt, with three-colour panel on side, 3s. 6 d. 

Molluscs, insects, s»a urchins, worms, sponges, and single-celled animals all 
find their place in these chapters, and the 163 illn-trntious give an added 
clearness to the text. It Is pre-eminently a book that will arouse In 
the young and thoughtful mind a desire to study still more closely these 
important yet humble members of the creUion. 

MISS BOYD BAYLY’S NEW STORY. 

UNDER THE SHE-OAKS. 

An Australian Story. 

By Elizabeth Boyd BAYLY, Author of “Jonathan Merle,” “A New Zealand 
Courtship," A:. With 7 Illustrations by J. MACFARLANB. Large crown 8 vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6:1. 

The Mominu Tost says: “It socks to describe the loneliness of the men on the 
ont-stations in Australia, the temptations which assail them, the terrible dangers 
of the long droughts, and the intense love of ‘home’ existing am mg them. The 
writer has evidently written from personal experience.” 

By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

THE SHELL HUNTERS. 

Their Wild Adventures by Sou and Land. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ Allan Adair,” Ac. With 7 Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSK. 
Large crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 

The Hirminubam Tost gays : “ It is the kind of book an ml venture-loving boy will 
revel in.” 

THE PRINCESS SERIES. 

Issued in Dainty Stvle. 

A PRINCESS IN CALICO. 

By Edith Ferguson Black. With 4 IHufl’miions by J. Macfarlank. 
Small crown Hvo, edges left rough, cloth be. rds, gilt top, 2s. 

The story of a girl whose motto was “ Blessed m Dru Igery.” 

The Treshyttrian says : “This is a delightfully-wiittcn story of American farm- 
life.” 


DONNY’S CAPTAIN. 

By E. LIVINGSTON Prescott. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, rough 
edges, gilt top, 2s. 

Th> Times says : “ This is a pretty story, in Scotland, of a boy-child and hi 
friendship for a Captain*who had a past.” 

THE ANCHORESS 

OF STE. MAXIME. 

By M. H. Cornwall Lf.gh. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, rough 

edges, gilt top, 2s. 

The Munch'strr < ourier says : “ This is quite a pretty little story. It is also well 
written.” 


FREE •- A Beautifully • Illustrated 32-page Catalogue of Olft Books will be seat Free to any applicant sending post-card with their 

name and address to— 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, and 65, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s 

LIST. 

THE LIFE OF 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

By JOHN HORLEY. 

With Portraits. 

In Three Vole. 8vo, 42s. net. 


ENGLISH SPORT. 

By various Writers. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

f With 16 Illustrations in Colour, livo.12s.6tl.net. 


The Development of 

EUROPEAN POLITY. 

By HENRY SIDGWICK. 

8 vo, 10 a. net. 

16 ILLUSTRATIONS TO 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 

JUNGLE BOOK. 

By Maurice and Edward Detmold. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the 
Original Drawing in the highest style of Lithography, 
and the Plates, which have au average measurement 
of 10 by 12 inches, are mouuted and inserted in a 
Portfolio. 

Limited to 600 Copies. Fivo Guineas net. 

THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Being 

the Sings from RciiYAKD KIPLING'S “Just So 
Stories." Set to Muslo by Edward Gkhman. 
Music folio, 6 s. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.- New Serlea. 

FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dob- 

son. Crown 8 vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

8 ve f 23. net. 

FREE TRADE: A Failure from 

the Flr*t. By Thomas Tens Gaskbll, L.C.C. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS' EDITION. 

With Coloured Illustrations. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER. 
LAND. By Lewis Caiiholl. Adapted from 
the Original for Very Little Folks. Square lOmo, 
Is. Gd. net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS AND 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By 

Lunik Carkoll. Adapted from tho Original for 
Very Little Folks. Square llline, Is. 6 d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES 

Br H. B. WELLS. 

TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. 

Crown 8 vo, gilt top, Cs. 

OTHER WORKS by H. G. WELLS. 

Crown 8 vo, ?s. 6 il, each. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM, 
TALES OF SPACE AND TIME 
THE PLATTNER STORY, 

and otheis. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN, 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES, 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 

and other Incidents. 


POCKET NOVELS—New Volumes. 

THEIR CHILD. By Rockbt Hkhrick. With 
Portrait .nd Illustrations. Pott Hvo, 2 s. net. 

THE GOLDEN CHAIN. Bv Owkxkoi.es 
OVBHTON. With Illustrations. Pott8vo.2s.net 

SIXPENNY EDITION. 

ESSAYS ETHICAL AND POLITICAL. 

By T. 11. Huxi.ey. 

Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN ft Co., Limited, London. 


RLACKIE & SON’S GIFT-BOOKS 


“ The famous house of Blackie & Son maintains 
its leading position as the source of the best of the 
strong, stirring, healthy stories of udveuture which 
are the delight of our youth .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

TWO NEW STORIES BY THE LATE G. A. HENTY. 

WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the Relief of the 

Legations. Illustrat'd by WAb PAGKT. With a Map. Crown 8 vo, cloth, olivine edge?, Oh. 

THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, the Tirab, 

and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Facet. With 3 Maps. Crown 8 vo, cloth, olivine edge?, Cb. 

Cheap Reissue of Mr. Henty’s Books at 3s. 6d. each. 

THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 

Century. With G Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. €d. 

“Every bov should read ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’”— Saturday Review. 

THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. With 6 

Page Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. G<1. 

“ Mr. Jlenty inspires a love and admiration for straight forwardness, truth, and courage. Tbia is one of the 
l*e»t of the many good bocks ho has produced.”— Standard. 

BY ENGLAND’S AID. A Story of the Freeing of the Netherlands 

(15S5-1C04). Illustrated by ALFRED PEAHSK. With 4 Maps. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. Illustrated 

by SOLOMON J. Solomon, A.R.A. With a Map. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3a. 6 d. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 

FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. A Story of the French 

Revolution. Illustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 s. 

IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure 

in Somaliland. Illu>tratcd by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

Illustrated Edition of Miss Heddle’s New Book. 

STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By Ethel F. Heddle. Illus- 

trated by llarohl Copping. Crown 8 vo, cloth elegnnt, gilt top, 6 s. 

IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI. By Ernest Glanville. A 

Story of Adventure in Central Africa. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Large or. 8 vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6 a. 

THE RED ARMY BOOK. By Paul Danbt. With many' Illus- 

tratious in Colour, and in Black and White. Crown 8 vo, oloth elegant, 6 a. 

THE DISPUTED Y.C. By Frederick P. Gibbon. Illustrated by 

Stanley L. Wood. Crown Hvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By Bessie Marciiant. ' Illustrated 

bv A. McLellan. Crown hvo, cloth. 3s. Gd. 

TOM BURNABY. By Herbert Strang. A Story of Uganda aDd the 

Great Congo Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. With 3 Plans. Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 

A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 

THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. By Charles 

lb >ijisson and WALTER J EH HOLD. Selected and Edited by Walter Jerrold. With Illustrations on every 
page, in Colour or Black and White (nearly 400 in number), by Charles Robinson. Large 4to, cloth 

elegant, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. net. 

The cord sajs : ‘’This beautiful volume .... the illustrations are at once exceptionally clever, 
quaint, and original .... An admirable gift book, it will be au unending source of delight tocbildren, both 
to those in the nursery and those who are older in years.” 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 

THE ANIMALS’ ACADEMY. By H. B. Neilson and Clifton 

Bingham. With 24 Full-Page Colour Illustrations aud many Black and White Vignettes. Picture board?, 
3s. Gd. ; cloth g It. 5*. 

HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL. By S. R. Praeger. With 

24 Full-Page Picture* in Pull Colour. Picture l>oards, cloth back. 2.«. Gd.: cloth extra, 3?. Gd. 

HILL BABIES: A Picture-book for the Little Ones. By Lisbeth Bergh. 

With 16 Full-Page Pictures and Cover Design in Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6 J.; cloth 
extra, Jte. Gd. ____ 

GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES. A’ large Selection of the most Popular 

Stories by the Brothers Ohimm. Fully Illustrated. *Wlth Cover and 30 Pages in Full Colour. Size 13| by 

10 inches. Picture boards, 2s. Cd.; doth extra. 3?. Gd. 

MY BOOK OF TRUE STORIES. Interesting Stories from English 

History, specially written for little folk. With Cover and about 20 pagc 3 in Colour, and many Black and 
White Illustrations. Picture bo nis, Is.: cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 

A PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Cover and about 20 

rases in Colour, nnd many Black and White Illustrations. Picture boards. Is.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 

STRUWWELPETER. By Dr. IIeinrich Hoffmann. Merry Rhymes 

and Funny Pictures. Picture boards, cloth back, Is.; mounted on linen, 2s. 6 d.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

N.B.—Intending purchasers of Gift Books are parti¬ 
cularly requested to send a postoard to Messrs. Blaokie 
and Son, Ltd., for their Juvenile Catalogue, containing 
128 pages of Titles of Books suitable for Boys and Girls 
of all ages, with Thirty-nine Coloured Illustrations. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., SO, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Literary Notes and News 



A small collection of newly- 
written stories by Tolstoi, entitled 
“ King Assahardon of Assyria, 
and Other two Stories,” will 
shortly be issued by the Free 
Age Press. It will have as frontis¬ 
piece the latest portrait of Tolstoi 
on horseback. By request of the 
author the profits are to be de¬ 
voted to the families of the Jew3 
massacred in Russia. The trans¬ 
lator is M. V. Tchertkoff, a personal 
friend of Tolstoi. The price will 
be sixpence. 


The foundation stone of the 
Shakespeare Memorial at Weimar 
has now been laid, and it is 
hoped that the unveiling will take 
place next summer. The site is 
in the park behind the so-called 
ruins, near the Liszt monument. 


Mommsen’s works form an entire 
library: a catalogue of them would 
contain more than a thousand 
entries beginning with the “ De 
Collegiis et sodalicisRomanorum,” 

1843, and ending with the “ Romisches Strafrecht,” 1899. 
This would not of course include the very numerous 
articles on topics of the day contributed by him to 
newspapers and magazines. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING 

[Half-tone Block : John Strain and Son Farringdon Street.] 


Hermann Heijermans, the author 
of the drama “Hoffnung” pro¬ 
duced with so much success last 
year by the Stage Society, intends 
to leave Amsterdam, and settle in 
Berlin for a time. 


The first volume of a transla¬ 
tion of the writings and sermons 
of Meister Eckebart (c. 1260- 
1327), the great German mystic, 
has just been issued by the house 
of Diederichs. Eckehart’s works 
are very rare. His teaching in¬ 
fluenced later religious mysticism 
and speculative philosophy in a 
high degree, and his place in 
the history of German thought is 
not unlike that of Dante in Italy. 
Eckehart was a great preacher 
and the creator of German prose. 
The aim of his new editor and 
translator, Herman Biittner, is, 
so to speak, to take him from the 
libraries of the learned and make 
him accessible to all. 


Mommsen had sixteen children, of whom twelve are 
living. His eldest son sits in the Reichstag for Dantzig. 
Another son is a physician. 


It is strange to find a German man of letters blaming 
his countrymen for what we usually praise them—their 
liking for aesthetic criticism and their interest in literatures 
other than their own. In an article in “ Der Zeitgeist,” 
the supplement to the “ Berliner Tageblatt,” Otto Ernst 
complains that the Germans of to-day are fanatical theorists 
in matters of art, that they cannot and do not regard a 
work of art for its own sake, but endow it with an “ethical, 
religious, patriotic, historical, geographical, scientific, 
grammatical, and rhetorical purpose,” and that they 


The first volume of the third edition of Wundt’s 
“Ethik” has just been published, the second volume 
is in the pres3 and will 130 out in a few weeks. The 
author has revised the whole and in many places has 
made additions. Indeed the second part is almost entirely 
rewritten. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1886, and 
the possessor of it, if he would 
be abreast of modem thought, 
must now purchase the new 
edition. That is the worst of 
what De Quincey called “ the 
literature of knowledge ” ; in the 
“ literature of power,” happily, 
there is no change, we do not 
need newly - revised editions of 
“ Hamlet ” or the “ Faerie Queen.” 


Ak adequate “ life ” of Sir Arthur Sullivan is at last to 
be given us. Within a week or two from now, the 
xTL Unicorn Press is to issue a biography of Sir Arthur 
from the pen of Mr. B. W. Findon, his nephew. 
By virtue of his close relationship, Mr. Findon has been 
enabled to include in his volume 
many “personal” facts of the 
highest interest. 


It is said that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is to be awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Literature (£8,000). 
It is to be hoped that this is true, 
for surely no man better deserves 
it. 
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“ prefer French, English, Belgian, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Croatian, and Bosnian authors 
to their own.” Ohnet, Kiplbg, and Mark Twain, he 
declares, are more pleasing to the German reading public 
than Storm, Fontane, and ltaabe; Ibsen looms larger in 
the German theatre than Hebbel, Kleist, Grillparzer, 
or Anzengruber; even Maeterlinck, Strindberg, and 
D’Annunzio are of greater importance. But there is much 
to be said on the other side and we doubt if Otto Ernst 
could prove all his points. Ernst is the author of several 
dramas that deal with abuses in German schools and in 
German journalism. 


Me. T. W. H. Crosland is now revising the proofs 
of a satirical poem entitled “ Itesistibres.” This skit, 
which is written, of course, in the metre of “Hudibras,” 
will be one thousand lines in length. It deals very 
broadly not only with the question of Passive Resistance, 
but with the attitude of Nonconformity in general toward 
law and order. The work will be uniform in appearance 
with Mr. Balfour’s pamplilet on the [fiscal question. Mr. 
Crosland has been commissioned to write a serial for the 
“ Gentlewoman,” and he will have an article of interest to 
Londoners in the “London Magazine ” for January. 


Me. Douglas Ainslie, whose poem, “John of Damascus,” 
met with much appreciation, is now at work on a new long 
poem which he wiU call “ The Epic of the Stuarts.” Mr. 
Ainslie is the nephew of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 


Mbs. Steuart Erskine has revised the last proofs of her 
elaborate life of Lady Diana Beauclerk. I have had the 
privilege of inspecting several of the plates, lithograph, 
half-tone and coloured, which are to be included in this 
work. The reproductions are certainly excellent, and I do 
not think that art connoisseurs, at any rate, will grudge 
the two guineas which Mr. Unwin is charging for 
the book. Lady Diana Beauclerk, although admired 
and feted by contemporaries, is now quite forgotten by 
the general public : although her talent and the peculiar 
grace of her style are admired and acknowledged by 
experts. Her industry must have been unflagging. She 
decorated rooms, illustrated books—Dryden’s Fables and 
Burger’s “ Leonora ” ; drew portraits of her friends, and 
sometimes caricatures, designed for Wedgwood, and worked 
for Bartolozzi. Amongst the pictures reproduced in Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine's volume are certain family portraits, the 
originals of which are in the possession of the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Earl of Pembroke, Earl Normanton, the 
Dowager Countess Claremont and others. There is also 
an interesting literary side to Lady Diana’s career. She 
was in constant intercourse with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke. Fox, Gibbon and Goldsmith. Her 
first husband was Frederick, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
she married, secondly, Topham Beauclerk. All these facts 
will be found duly presented in Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s 
volume, which, besides containing a critical appreciation 
of Lady Diana’s work, is intended to afford a picture of 
her life and environment. 


It is not generally known that the wire “cages” which 
have lately become a feature of many booksellers’ outside 
shelves are intended as a protection against theft. Book¬ 
sellers, I learn, are particular sufferers in this respect. 
One would hardly have suspected it, seeing that books 
seem hardly adapted to convenient barter and are certainly 
of no use when boiled down. Books are not intrinsically 
valuable, but in these days of big discounts, when the 
“thirteenth to the dozen ” so often affords the bookseller 


his sole chance of profit, the loss of even a single volume 
is a matter of consideration. These depredations appear in 
many instances to be committed by well-dressed persons 
of the “kleptomaniac” class; but in many instances the 
professional gentry are not above directing their attention 
to the bookstalls. Not long since, a well-known book¬ 
seller in the neighbourhood was unlawfully deprived of a 
whole stock of magazines which rested on the counter 
outside his shop. All attempts to discover the author or 
authors of this theft proved fruitless. Some few years ago 
a bookseller in Manchester, who had provided himself with 
three hundred copies of a shilling almanac illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway, was gratified to find his stock exhausted 
almost within a week. He was subsequently visited by a 
would-be purchaser who tendered three-pence and demanded 
as many copies of the almanac. In response to the book- 
Eeller’8 protest, the customer informed him that copies of 
the almanac were being sold at that moment in Piccadilly 
—Piccadilly, Manchester—at a penny apiece. Enquiry 
not only proved this statement to be quite correct, but 
elicited the fact that the books in question were the 
stolen property of this very bookseller. It is pleasing to 
learn that the book-thief does not always get eff scot free. 
Mr. Bumpus, of Ilolborn, captured a thief only six months 
ago, and he went to hard labour. Another thief was 
caught red-handed in Fleet Street even more recently. 
But, somehow, these cases do not get into the papers. 


Professional thieves appear to have little sense of the 
literary eongruities. A gang of four recently made an 
attempt to rob the till of a London bookseller. One of 
the confederates was told off to engage the only assistant 
in conversation at the door. The confederate in question 
was dressed like a bookmaker’s clerk and he asked for a 
copy of “Browning’s Poems.” This of course put the 
assistant on his guard. If the knave had asked for a 
racing calendar his victim would have suspected nothing. 


An interesting work in connection with the fiscal con¬ 
troversy is about to be issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
This volume, which is edited by Mr. W. H. Massingham, 
will be entitled “Labour and Protection,” and is to 
consist of articles by well-known writers on “labour” 
subjects. The contributors in question are Messrs. John 
Burns, Thomas Lough, G. J. Holyoake, J. A. Hobson, 
B. S. Rowntree, G. N. Barnes, W. H. Dawson, and Miss 
Rosalind Nash. The price of the book will be six 
shillings. 


M. Georges Brandes is writing a History of Modern 
Danish-Norwegian literature, but no date has yet been 
fixed for publication. Since 1899 the writer has been 
engaged on the issue of his complete works in Danish; 
thirteen volumes have already appeared, the fourteenth is 
in the press, and the whole will make thirty-four volumes. 
A German edition and a Russian are also appearing. 
Surely a record! 


Mbs. Noea Chesson is at work upon a volume of praams 
and short stories of a fantastic nature, the title at present 
being “ A Lift on the Road.” The same writer anticipates 
bringing out with her husband a book of Flower-Poems. 


Aquila Kempster, author of the new novel of Hindu 
mysticism and romance “ The Mark,” worked on board 
an English sailing vessel in Indian waters, where tho 
doctors had sent him as a youngster for his health. He 
lived seven years in the native India of Kipling. 
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Mn. Ernest Thompson Seton, the artist-naturalist and 
author, who is also one of the best paid lecturers in the 
world, has completed his first long story for boys, entitled 
“ Two Little Savages,” illustrated with more than three 
hundred new drawings. The story is of two boys who 
lived in the woods, became 
acquainted with animals, 
birds and things, learning 
the fascinating secrets of 
Nature and woodcraft. 

The suggestion for this 
book came from the letters 
that boy-readers of his 
magazine articles wrote to 
him. No less than fifty 
bands of “ Seton Indians ” 
were formed during the 
past summer in various 
parts of the country, 
modelled after Mr. Seton’s 
“ savages,” and the 
writer’s correspondence 
with the tribes amounted 
to fully one thousand 
letters of advice on matters 
of woodcraft, telling the 
young braves of something 
to do, to think about and 
to enjoy in the woods. A 
rugged island in a wooded 
lake of his private estate 
and wild animal preserve 
in Connecticut was turned 
into a large camp with 
real tepees, canoes, and 
paraphernalia; and here 
boys who presented them¬ 
selves at the gates with 
no other introduction than 
that they were “Seton 
Indians ” were taught to 
take care of themselves, to 
light fires by rubbing dry 
sticks, and the ways of the 
woods by the big chief, 
who visited them daily. “ Two Little Savages ” is a sort 
of “ Robinson Crusoe 1 life of American boys. 


Mr. Orme Angus is now revising the proofs of his next 
novel. This, like the preceding volume from his pen, 
will be a story of peasant life in Dorset. The characters 
are, perhaps, somewhat less “ sympathetic ” than those in 
“ Sarah Fielden,” but equally true to life. The main 

theme of the book has 
reference to the demorali¬ 
sation that arises from a 
sudden access of fortune 
to poor working folk. Mr. 
Angus has also completed 
a series of short Btories 
of village life. The first 
of these will appear in 
the “ Sunday Strand ” for 
January. 
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Messrs. A. and C. Black are issuing—in their series of 
“ Beautiful Books ”—“ Oxford,” the illustrations in colour 
by Mr. John Fulleylove; “War Sketches in Colour,” by 
Captain St. L«ger, and “ Cruikshank’s Water Colours,” 
with introduction by Mr. Joseph Grego. The same firm 
have also ready Sir Walter Besant’s “ London in the Time 
of the Stuarts.” _ 

Is shilling fiction doomed ? The booksellers do not 
appear to be in complete agreement on the subject; but 
there seems to be concensus of opinion that the “ shocker ” 
type of book has been killed outright by the sixpenny 
reprint of good standard novels. There seems also to be 
a general opinion that the usual format of the shilling 
novel militates against its chances of a wide sale. The 
book purchaser seems to be actuated more than is 
generally supposed by the question of quantity. Why 
should he pay one shilling for an hour’s reading—even 
though its quality be admittedly good—when for sixpence 
he can obtain a work of at least equal merit which will last 
out thrice the time ? Some booksellers point to the shilling 
reprints of Miss Mather’s “Bam Wildfire” and Conan 
Doyle’s “ Duet,” and assert that such is the size and shape 
in which shilling works of fiction must henceforth appear. 


Mr. Hamilton Drummond 
has completed a new novel, 
to be published through 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
in the spring. This book, 
as yet unnamed, is, so far 
as Mr. Drummond is con¬ 
cerned, a new departure. 
It is a detective story upon 
new lines and in it tho 
author has made a serious 
attempt to combine litera¬ 
ture or a literary “ feeling” 
with the interesting de¬ 
tective element. This and 
a few short stories com¬ 
plete the present tale of 
Mr. Drummond’s literary 
undertakings. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond describes himself as 
a slow worker. If this be 
so, it is not surprising, 
seeing that he is a director 
of half-a-dozen successful 
companies. Slowness of 
production, in view of the 
present state of the book 
market, does not in any case call for apology. It is 
of interest—pathetic interest—to note that Mr. Drummond 
was recently robbed of the complete MS. of a novel. He 
re-wrote the story, and there is no doubt much truth in 
his statement that only those who have had to re-write, 
travelling over old ground but uncertain whether this or 
that was the better, can appreciate the terrible drudgery 
of the task. 


Mr. H. J. Glaisher will shortly publish “ The Great 
Folk of Old Marylebone,” by Mrs. Baillie Saunders. The 
work is a social history of bygone Marylebone, introducing 
chapters on Dickens, the Brownings and Charles Wesley, 
with many local anecdotes about them as yet unpublished, 
and illustrations by the author. 


“ Songs of Love and Labour ” is the title of a volume 
of Poems by Sir William Allan, M.P., which will be 
published immediately by S. C. Brown, Langham 
& Company, Limited. 


Lord Rowton, Lord Beaconsfield’s literary executor, died 
on Monday last. He was bom in the year 1838, and as 
“ Monty Corry ” was Lord Beaconsfield’s private secretary. 
It has long been matter of comment that as yet no prospect 
has been held out of the publication of the long-lookea-for 
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Life of Disraeli, and it remains to be seen how the work 
will be affected by Lord Rowton’s decease. 


The new series of Cassell’s National Library starts well 
with “ Silas Mamer,” the introduction being provided by 
Mr. Stuart G. Reid. The volumes are neatly bound in 
cloth, clearly printed, and the price a mere sixpence. Few 
lovers of letters can be unfamiliar with the National 
Library, started in the year 1885, and all will welcome 
the old volumes and the new in their fresh garb. There 
are many series of reprints of British Classics, but none 
more handy or more adequate than these excellent little 
volumes. Are Messrs. Cassell reprinting the Shakespeare 
volumes ? If so, I would suggest the provision of new intro¬ 
ductions of a purely historical and bibliographical character 
in the place of the rather “talky” forewords written by 
Professor Henry Morley. 


The sudden and regretted death of Sir Herbert Oakeley 
will not, we are glad to hear, very greatly delay the issue 
of Sir Herbert’s Autobiography, already mentioned in 
these columns. The manuscript is in the hands of the 
writer’s brother, Mr. Edward Oakeley, by whom it is 
being prepared for the press. It has points of interest 
quite apart from the prevailing musical element. 


Bibliographical 

S uch a book as “ The Collected Poems of Lord De 
Tabley,” just issued by Chapman and Hall, is the 
despair of the bibliographer. The contents appear 
to have been tlirown together anyhow. There is 
no attempt at any order, chronological or otherwise—no 
endeavour to classify or group. The two long metrical 
dramas, “ Philoctetes ” and “ Orestes,” come somewhere 
near the middle of the volume, preceded by short pieces 
and followed by short pieces. The proper order, of 
course, in a work of this kind, is the chronological, so 
that we may trace the evolution of the poet’s mind. Next 
best is to take the writer’s successive volumes, and 
reproduce from them such pieces as he desired to preserve. 
For the present collection six of Lord De Tabley’s publi¬ 
cations (apart from the Dramas) have been drawn upon— 
the “Eclogues” (1864), the “Studies in Verse ” (1865), 
the “ Rehearsals ” (1870), the “ Searching the Net ” (1873), 
the “Poems Dramatic and Lyrical” (1893 and 1895), and 
the “ Orpheus in Thrace, and Other Poems ” (1901). 
There is, however, no indication, in the text, of the volume 
to which each piece originally belonged. There is not even 
a bibliographical Note; and, wisely, perhaps, no editor’s 
name appears upon the title-page. We have, however, at 
the end, a selection from the “ press opinions ” passed upon 
all Lord De Tabley’s verse-books except his first. The 
“ Orpheus in Thrace ” volume appears to be reproduced 
practically in full; so, it would seem, is the second volume 
of the “ Poems Dramatic and Lyrical.” In the case of the 
“ Eclogues ” eight pieces are rejected, in that of the 
“ Studies ” five, in that of the “ Rehearsals ” fourteen, 
and in that of “ Searching the Net ” six. Altogether, the 
winnowing has been done with a gentle, perhaps too 
gentle, hand. The drama called “ The Soldier of Fortune ” 
remains un-reprinted, and is, I suppose, to be regarded as 
definitely abandoned by its author. 

In Sir Frank Burnand’s “ Records and Reminiscences ” 
I find the following passage about the late Mr. Percival 
Leigh : “ Long ago his wit had bubbled over and 
pretty well exhausted itself in ‘ The Comic Latin 
Grammar,’ a great favourite with the boys at my second 
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school, and one quotation from it at least was popular 
with my tutor, Gifford Cookesley, at Eton, namely— 

When Dido saw /Enens would not come, 

She wept in silence and was Di Do Dum.” 

It will be news to most people that this couplet, which 
hitherto has always been attributed (with variants) to 
Porson, was the invention of Mr. Percival Leigh. As a 
matter of fact, we come upon it in E. H. Barker’s 
“ Literary^ Anecdotes,” under date May 7, 1837 : “ Porson, 
as a Mr. Charles James of St. John’s College said, bet a 
wager that he could make a rhime to anything; it was 
proposed that he should make a trial of the LatiD gerund 
in dum, when Porson said :— 

Dido found -Eneas did not come, 

Dido wept, nud was Di-do-dum. 

When the great Prince to Dido did not come, 

She mourned in silence and was Di-do-dum.” 

In J. Spence Watson’s “ Life of Porson ” (1861), the 
couplet takes the now generally accepted form of— 

When Dido found .Eneas would not come, 

She mourned in silonco and was Dido dumb. 

Any way, it is clear that Mr. Percival Leigh did not 
invent the little jcu d'esprit. 

The late Mrs. Louisa Parr, though at one time a popular, 
was by no means a fertile writer. She came into notice 
in 1871 with “ Dorothy Fox ” (reprinted in 1880) and 
“ How it all Happened, and Other Stories.” Then came 
“ The Prescotts of Pamphillon ” (1874), “ The Gosau 
Smithy, and Other Stories ” (1875), “ Adam and Eve ” 
(1880), “Robin” (1882), “Miss Hazel” (1884), “Loyalty 
George” (1888), “Dumps and I” (1891), “The Squire” 
(1892), and “Can this be Love?” (1893). Mrs. Parr’s 
last piece of literary work was, I believe, the memoir and 
criticism of Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), which she contri¬ 
buted to the volume called “ Women Novelists of Queen 
Victoria’s Reign ” (1897). This was reprinted in pamphlet 
form in the following year, and is, I fancy, the only 
biographical celebration that Mrs. Craik has received. 

The announcement of yet another reprint of Lover’s 
“ Handy Andy ” recalls to one the remarkable popularity 
of that work, which appears to be in no way affected by 
the passage of time. Last year, for example, the story was 
issued by two firms, at 3s. 6d. and Is. 6d. respectively. 
In 1901 there was an edition at 2s. In 1898 there were 
two editions, one at 6d. and the other at 6s. That year 
also saw the re-issue at 2s. Od. of an edition (illustrated 
by H. M. Brock) which had been published in 1896 at 
3s. Od. In 1897 there had been a three penny reprint, and 
in 1894 an edition at one shilling. Not a bad record for 
a single decade. 

Another classic of which there is to be a cheap reprint 
is the “ Rejected Addresses ” of the brothers Smith. This, 
if I remember rightly, has not found a new publisher since 
it was issued in 1894, in a “ Pocket Library,” at sixpence. 
It had been preceded in 1890 by a reprint of “ The Tin 
Trumpet ” of Horace Smith—a little book which is much 
less well-known than it deserves to be; there are some 
genuinely clever and entertaining things in it. 

The promised “Life and Letters of the Rev. T. T. 
Carter ” will, of course, be welcome to many. Very little 
is generally known of the personality of that celebrated 
divine, who was at one time so very much in evidence in 
Church affairs. A little sixpenny brochure concerning 
him appeared last year, but had no importance. The 
“ Life of Emile Zola,” which Mr. Ernest Vizetelly pro¬ 
poses to give us 6oon, had necessarily to be written, despite 
the volume produced by Mr. R. II. Sherard just ten years 
ago. Mr. Vizetelly has already told for us the story of 
the experiences of “ Zola in England ” (1899). 

Tnc Bookworm. 
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Art et Litterature a Paris 


I E vicux savant, Th. Mommsen, qui vient de mourir a 
Berlin, avait coutume de dire que “ le monde 
4 semble bien petit et miserable aux yeux des 
hommes d’etude qui n’y voient que des eerivains 
grecs et latins, des couches geologiques ou des problemes 
de mathematiques.”—J’estime au contraire que, pour les 
Eerivains modernes qui regardent la vie contemporaine avec 
l’avidite d’apprendre, de voir et de juger tous les evene- 
ments, le monde litteraire moderne, a ne regarder que lui 
seul, prend un aspect considerable. 11 n’est point d’homme 
6 pris de speculations intellectuelles qui ne se desespere de 
ne pouvoir embrasser et maintenir dans ses connaissances 
toute l’etendue du royaume des lettres a l’beure presente. 

A Paris, aussi bien qu’a Londres, a cette saison de l’annee, 
oil chacun revient prendre part ii la vie eombattive des idees, 
il semble impossible de se tenir veritablement au courant 
de tout ce qui s’imprime en tant qu’u'uvres de fiction, 
d’bistoire, d’esthetique, de sociologie et d’erudition. II 
n’est point moins difficile d’accomplir de quotidiens 
pelerinages vers toutes les expositions de peinture que les 
jeunes artistes des nouvelles ecoles font ouvrir sur tous les 
points de la metropole. Quant au theatre, il faudrait 
chaque soir, en ce debut d’automne, assister a l’interpreta- 
tion d'ceuvres inedites dans le domaine du drame, de la 
comedie, de l’operette ou du vaudeville. Les hommes 
d’imagination, pourrait-on dire, se sont multiplies a un tel 
degre qu’ils en sont arrives a causer du surmenage meme 
aux oisifs et aux imbeciles. Pour peu que cela continue 
les producteurs depasseront en quelque sorte les 
consommateurs. La selection s’impose de plus en plus. 

Dans les quelques notes que je puis foumir ici 
mensuellement sur Part et la mentalite franchise, je ne 
ferai que mentionner les oeuvres les plus importantes qui 
s’offriront a la critique, laissant de cote les innombrables 
series d’ouvrages de valeur secondaire qui ne valent 
vraiment pas d’occuper une place chaque jour plus limitee 
dans la presse contemporaine si prodigieusement envahie 
et sollicitee. 


L’evonement capital dans le monde litteraire parisien, 
ces derniers jours, fut incontestablement la mort dramatique 
du poete Maurice Rollinat qui etait en quelque manure le 
meilleur disciple de Baudelaire et le plus etonnant evocateur 
de la personality intellectuelle d’Edgar Poe. 4 * 

Maurice Rollinat ne peut etre evidemment fort connu 
en Angleterre. Sa pcesie ardente, manieree, chargee de 
neolog ismes, d’une expression demoniaque et funebre, n’etait 
point de celles qui se puissent transposer en une autre 
langue. Ceux qui ne peuvent le lire dans le texte original 
doivent fatalement renoncer a apprecier ii son merite ce 
chantre des hallucinations, des frissons, de la peur et de 
la mort. Les livres qu’il publia eurent un assez grand 
succfes en France et plus particulierement son recueil 
poetique intituhi “Les Nevroses” qui contenait des 
pieces d’allure macabre et des visions d’au-dela excessive- 
ment originales et tres saisissantes. Cependant, il faut 
remarquer cette particularity assez exceptionnelle que le 
pofete Maurice Rollinat avait surtout laisse 4 tous ceux 
. qui le connurent personnellement la plus ineffagable 
impression. 

Son ceuvre poetique ne prenait toute sa valeur, ne se 
trouvait haussee jusqu’au sublime que lorsqu’il l’inter- 
pretait en personne. Ce fut le plus extraordinaire acteur 
et chanteur de ses rythmes poetiques. Rollinat avait en 
effet compose, d’instinct et en dehors de toute regie et 
technique musicale, des melodies qui exergaient sur 


l’esprit de tous ceux qui les entendirent leur magie 
souveraine. Quand Rollinat so mettait au piano, son 
auditoire tout entier etait agite de frissons ou fige dans 
la stupeur ou l’extase. Il degageait de sa propre person- 
nalite, de son aspect fantomal et diabolique, ae ses vers 
etonnamment angoissants et de sa musique sans com- 
paraison aucune avec quoi que ce soit dans le pastd ou le 
present, une impression tefiement intense qu’elle 4tait a 
jamais fixee dans la memoire. La tete fort belle tenait le 
milieu entre celle de Beethoven et celle d’un Paderewski 
dont la blondeur de criniere et de moustache se serait 
transformee en un noir profond. La mort de Rollinat 
a precisement bouleverse le monde intellectuel par 
cette raison que I’cruvre ne survivra probablement point 
a l’homme surprenant qui la faisait vivre et l’exaltait par 
son art. Depuis vingt ans, ce poete demoniaque s’ytait 
retire loin de Paris, en pleine campagne, dans le Berri. 
George Sand etait sa marraine et lui avait predit la 
destines bizarre qui fut la sienne. Malgr6 l’eloignement, 
cela est a noter, Maurice Rollinat vivait i mp4 rissablement 
dans la pens^e de tous ceux qui l’avaient vu, connu et 
admire. C’4tait un spectre aimable, terrible, fantastique 
et qui n’abandonnait jamais ceux qu’il avait empoignes. 
Sa mort causa comme line commotion de deuil sincere dans 
les lettres frangaises. Il a laiss6 plus d’emoi profond, 
plus de tristesse sincere que le plus grand pokte, Hugo 
compris, par ce fait que son individuality fut excessive 
et d’exceptionnelle expression et que son art de dire 
et de chanter ses vers fut indicible, inexprimable, d’une 
beaut6 de geste, de voix, de profondeur humaine qui 
bouleversait l’ame des auditeurs en y agitant d’incroyables 
tempetes. 


Les theatres de Paris renouvellent presque tous leurs 
affiches successivement. C’est le moment oil l’on attend 
tout des jeunes auteurs. Malheureusement, revolution 
theatrale est lente et il nous faut accepter encore bien des 
vieilles formules dramatiques car le public n’aime point il 
etre derange dans le confortable de ses habitudes et sa 
mentalite ordinaire. Madame Sarah Bernhardt vient de 
faire son apparition sur son theatre dans un drame de M. 
Philipi qui obtint un grand succes sur un theatre de Berlin 
et qui est intitule: “Jeanne Wedekind.” Il s’agit de 
l’histoire d’une femme qui, pour sauver son fils de 
la prison, laisse condamner il sa place un innocent. La 
piiice est plutot mediocre, bien que solidement construite. 
Elle appartient au genre melo-dramatique qui est plutot 
apprecie du gros public populaire. Elle d^gage peu 
d’emotion reelle. L’interet residait surtout dans son 
interpr6tation par Madame Sarah Bernhardt qui, pour 
la premiere fois,—depuis plus de quarante ans qu’elle 
est sortie du Conservatoire—se d4ciaait enfin ii aborder 
le role d’uno mfere. Je dois il la verity de dire qu’elle 
n’est pas entree sans quelque timidity et avec une 
coquetterie un peu 6nervante dans la peau d’une quin- 
quag£naire. Elle a arboro sur ses cheveux blonds un 
minuscule petit toupet de fils argentds, sans oser cranement 
se coiffer d’une perruque poivre et sel. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt a remporte un succes moyen, ce genre de succes 
neutre qu’on ne refuse point ii celles qui ont consacr6 leur 
gloire par un constant effort et qui semblent devoir 
vivre jusqu’a leur heure demise avec le tribut viager 
d’une constante renomm4e. “Jeanne Wedekind” de- 
viendra pour elle une honorable pibce d’exportation. 

Octave Uzanne. 


° See also the English Appreciation on page 53S of this issue. 
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A Wide Survey 

L’ Europe et la Revolution Franchise. Sixifeme Partie. 

Par Albert Sorel. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 8 frs.) 

M. Sorel’s great work grows apace. In the earlier part of 
this year he gave to the world Part V., dealing with the 
period of the Directory; and now there appears Part VI., 
entitled “ Le Treve—LunEville et Amiens (1800-1805),” 
while next year will see the completion of the magnum 
opus by the publication of Parts VII. and VIII., dealing 
respectively with the Continental ISlockado (1806-1812) 
and the last coalitions together with the Treaties of 1815 
(1812-1815). Assuming that publication follows produc¬ 
tion in the usual wav, this represents surprisingly quick 
work. For M. Sorel by no means limits himself to France 
and the neighbouring States. From the outset, his survey 
has ranged over the whole of the international situation. 
The revolutionary period and that of Napoleon are peculiarly 
well fitted for such a survey; for, from the beginning of 
the Revolution to the year 1815, the fortunes of all civilised 
peoples—as well as those of the South American States, 
Turkey, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, and India—were 
all successively at stake. In a word, the political situation 
was panoramic. 

M. Sorel’s work at once commanded admiration from the 
skill with which he handled these great and complex 
themes. While never losing sight of the course of French 
politics, he yet contrived to interweave in his narrative the 
chief events of the European States. And this width of 
survey was never suffered to dim the outlines of men and 
things. Add to these excellences others that are of value 
to the student—namely, numerous quotations from con¬ 
temporary writers and clearness of arrangement—and it 
will be seen that these volumes must take a high place in 
the historical world. 

The present volume bears witness to the author’s 
literary skill. Characters are sketched with grace and 
vigour—witness this first part of tho characterization of 
the Czar, Alexander I., on page 123:— 

D’une nervosite de jeune femme, avec cet instinct, tres- 
feminin auesi, de toumer h sa gloire, a son interct, jusqu’aux 
clans de son coeur; un idealisms de surface sur un fond de 
politique qui s’ignore; reveur, mais incapable de suivre 
j usqu’au bout son reve . . . 1’homme qui devait porter 

Je plus de sensibility dans la ruse et le plus de sensibilite 
dans le realisme des affaires. 

Events also are usually placed in their true relation. 
The volume opens with a well-balanced sketch of Anglo- 
French affairs, shortly before the signature of the 
preliminaries of peace of 1801; and the author concedes 
something to the spirit of modern research when he allows 
that in France the word “peace” spelt “domination.” 
Napoleon held that Holland and Switzerland, Piedmont 
ana Genoa were necessary to the safety of the Republic ; 
as for the Mediterranean, it must be a French lake 
(page 20). 

After making these admissions, it is surprising to find 
M. Sorel treating the events of the Treaty of Amiens and 
its rupture in a somewhat narrowly Gallic spirit. The 
fact is, he has neither worked at the British archives 
nor availed himself of the latest works setting forth the 
British side of the case. His quotations and references 
show his limitations in this quarter. His notice of the 
effect which Napoleon’s encroachments on neighbouring 
States produced in English, opinion and policy is 
inadequate. So, too, in his account of the results caused 
by the publication of Sebastiani’s report on Levantine 
affairs. And no one who had mastered the English politics 


of the period would speak of Castlereagh, Canning and 
Wellesley as Irishmen who had been rail ids to the British 
side. Did space permit, we might point to other defects 
in points of detail. The assassination of the Czar Paul 
is described with a strange lack of those footnotes and 
references that are especially needed in an affair of so much 
mystery. M. Sorel’s account leaves the impression that 
he partly traces the crime to the British Embassy—an 
exploded theory that he fails to substantiate. This volume, 
in fact, adds very little that will be new to students of 
the period, but it sets forth with much charm the facts as 
already known. 

Memoirs of Yorick 

Records and Reminiscences, Personal and General. By Sir 

Francis C. Burnand. 2 vols. (Methuen. 25s. net.) 

There will soon be a small and distinguished band of 
those who have not written autobiographies; there have 
ever been and ever will be few who can so write down the 
story of their live. 1 ! as to interest and delight their contem¬ 
poraries and successors. Among these few Sir Francis 
Burnand can claim a place. Author and readers alike are 
to be congratulated upon the appearance of these two 
volumes of Records and Reminiscences, of good nature 
and good stories all compact. It is pleasant, too, to find 
the editor of “ Punch ” in fairly serious mood, as is the 
case through manv pages of his memoirs, for, like so many 
makers of jests, he often shows at his best when least 
funny. These volumes give graphic and interesting 
pictures of many sides of life in the London of the fifties 
and the following decades, of people, places and events. 
There is something in these pages almost reminiscent of 
Pepys; not that Sir Francis is as methodical as the diarist, 
for he catches his memories as they come; but he possesses 
the same gifts of touching off a portrait, etching in a scene, 
conveying an impression. He has much to tell and tells 
it excellently well. 

The “early day” chapters are among the most inte¬ 
resting ; hours of childhood and days at school are put 
vividly before us; we learn to know grandparents, father, 
uncles and aunts and to like them. The two chapters 
dealing with the writer’s religious experiences are very good, 
though we cannot accept the pictures of Canon iiddon 
and Bishop “ Soapy Sam ” Wilberforce. Of Manning we 
are given an intimate and quite beautiful picture. As we 
have said, our author is almost if not quite at his best 
when most serious. The volumes are full of surprises ; a 
feast of good things in the way of wit and humour, 
of anecdote and of story, was to be expected, but 
who would open these volumes with any hope of 
coming upon an illuminating glimpse of Mr. George 
Meredith? Walking across the common at Esher with 
Maurice Fitzgerald (? FitzGerald) in the year—but Sir 
Francis seldom gives us a date, internal evidence, however, 
serves to “ name the day ”—a certain George did not 
at first appear as he was expected to do. “ ‘ Who is 
George ?’I asked. ‘ George Meredith . . . you know 

his ‘ Shaving of Shaglat ’ and his poems ? . . . You 

must read his ‘Richard Feverel. ” Then follows Sir 
Francis’ portrait: “ George Meredith never merely walked, 
never lounged; he strode, he took giant strides. He had 
on a soft shapeless wide-awake, a sad-coloured flannel 
shirt, with low open collar turned over a brilliant scarlet 
neckerchief tied in loose sailor’s knot; no waistcoat; 
knickerbockers, grey stockings, and the most serviceable 
laced boots, which evidently meant business in pedestrian- 
ism ; crisp, curly, brownish hair, ignorant of parting; a 
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fine brow, quick, observant eyes, greyish—if I remember 
rightly—beard and moustache, a trifle lighter than the 
hair. A splendid head ; a memorable personality. Then 
his sense of humour, his cynicism, and his absolutely 
boyish enjoyment of mere fun, of any pure and simple 
absurdity. His laugh was something to hear; it was of 
short duration, but it was a roar; it set you off—nay, he 
himself, when much tickled, would laugh till he cried (it 
didn’t take long to get to the crying), and then he would 
struggle with himself, hand to open mouth, to prevent 
another outburst.” Do we not see and hear the man? 
And we are told who was the original of “ the wise 
youth.” 

It is impossible to realise, except by reading them, the 
charm of these two volumes, long but yet too short. We 
walk through the world of art, letters, music, journalism, 
through the highways and byeways of Bohemia, we tread 
the boards and chat with the players—all in company of 
a pleasant, kindly guide, who never allows us to be aull. 
It is good to know that we may hope—if we are good— 
for more. W. T. S. 


“ No Officer his Equal ” 

The Life of John Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton. 

By G. G. Moore Smith, M.A. (.John Murray. lGs. net.) 

Mr. Moore Smith has already placed his country under 
an obligation by editing the autobiography of Sir Harry 
Smith, whose Spanish wife lives in the name of Lady¬ 
smith. Now he has given us the life of Sir Harry’s 
greater comrade and friend, the man who earned the 
name of the best colonel of the old 52nd, the best 
regiment of infantry in one of the best armies of the 
world, the man who broke the last charge of (the Guard 
at Waterloo. It is strange that no life of such a man 
had yet appeared. 

The present author of “ The Life of Colborne ” is not, 
perhaps, one of the heaven-born biographers, of whom there 
are few; but he has used many sources of information 
and taken pains to give a clear and sufficient narrative. 
Colb'orne was a born soldier; he went into the army as 
his natural and obvious vocation, and was as completely 
military in his ways of thought as the Duke, though 
without the chilly scorn that kept Wellington apart from 
other men. The chronicler wisely, and almost of necessity, 
passes briefly over the early days of his hero, till he was 
plunged into aetivo service in the mismanaged Helder 
Expedition of 1799, proving himself resourceful and 
capable at the first skirmish. Wounded in the head in 
his first battle, he marched twenty miles before the wound 
was healed to be in time for his second. He was in at 
the finish of the Egyptian Expedition and at Maida. It 
is interesting that Colbome's report bears out Professor 
Oman’s view that even when, as at Maida, bayonets were 
crossed, the slaughter of the French was caused almost 
entirely by musketry fire at close range. 

Colborne was military secretary to Sir John Moore, and 
it is interesting to see how fully he defended his chief, 
and how deeply he grieved for him. But his tolerant 
fairness and justice was even more remarkable; though he 
had been a witness of some of the worst blunders of the 
Spaniards, he never fell into the fault of despising them, 
wnicb is so glaring in Napier, and which was common to 
most of the British officers of the time. “ The Spaniards,” 
wrote Colborne, “ are still my favourites ; had they but a 
tolerable government they would become the finest people 
in Europe.” 

I have not space to notice the details of Colbome’s later 
career in the Peninsula or of his governorships in Guernsey, 
Canada and the Ionian Islands. In the reproduction of 
his letter about the Crimean War (page 359) there are two 
bad misprints, Prince Paskievitch’s name being printed 
“ Paskicostt,” and Bourgas “ Bomgas.” 
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One of the most interesting parts of the book is the 
Appendix II., containing Lord Seaton’s various accounts of 
his historic charge on the flank of the Guard at Waterloo. 
It is hard to reconcile his opinions with the other narra¬ 
tives of the conflict. The advance of the Guard at 
Waterloo is to military history what the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius is to political history. It is generally 
supposed now that the Guard formed a number of squares 
en echelon, the right in front—a vicious formation, but 
no worse than Ney’s other tactical dispositions on that 
day. Colborne, however, who certainly attacked the left 
flank of the French by his daring advance, always main¬ 
tained that his movement came before the defeat of the 
centre squares by Maitland’s Brigade of Guards. Mr. 
Moore Smith, while accepting the latest theory as to the 
formation of the Guard, suggests that the left squares, 
meeting with less opposition and a clearer field, out¬ 
stripped the right, and that Colborne swung the 52nd 
on their flank before the centre met the British Guards. 
It is an ingenious suggestion, but I cannot escape it. 

Arthur R. Rotes. 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen. 21s. 

net.) 

Mr. Eden PuimoTrs is an accomplished and pictorial 
writer, who loves Devon, withal, as a son cherishes a 
mother; and he could not write uninterestingly on his 
beloved shire. Nor is he like to go without readers. 
Thanks to Mr. Quiller Couch, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. 
Phillpotts himself, this is the day of Devon in literature. 
Very plainly, he has written the book to please himself; 
it has been labour of love. In each of these pleasant, 
divagating essays he takes the aspect of Devon in some 
given month, making it the text of discursive yet appro¬ 
priate chat; and follows thus the scenic changes of his 
favourite county through the rolling year. He is, we 
think, overmuch given to that_ inventory of nature which 
is the pitfall of the “pictorial” writer; yea, from which 
Richard Jefferies himself was not free. A touch broader 
and less photographically minute would have been more 
effective. But he is attractive, for he writes with knowledge, 
affection and practised skill. 

Thus in one essay he treats of the strait horizons and 
the narrow, clear white light which characterize a Devon 
February; turning aside thence to the wisdom of facing 
truth, and ridding oneself of pretty, fallacious theory. 
In the sequent essay he discusses Devon lanes, and the 
old tracks from which they sprang. A propos, lie has 
some amusing details of the fierce Devonian opposition 
when McAdam went through the land, making straight 
the paths. “ It was shown that the draining of the roads 
abolished the agreeable mud, and those familiar pools and 
sloughs so necessary to preserve the hoofs of horses ! 
Again, where could travelling sheep and cattle refresh by 
the wayside if there were to be no more puddles?” It 
would lead to carriages and luxury. Nay, the predomi¬ 
nance of the coach-horse would make all agriculturists 
stop growing wheat and barley, and sow nothing but oats 
for coach-horses ; thus the poor must Btarve for want of 
bread. All from the mending of the roads! Nay, it 
would rend the country into the towns. Eighteen people 
per week passed between York, Chester, and Exeter, and 
as many thence to London ; “ which came, on the whole, 
to the frightful number of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two in one year! ” Jeremiah, said the pulpit, was against 
it. “ Thus saith the Lord: Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest fer your souls.” 
It might have been rejoined that there was not a good 
way. But there is a good way in Mr. Phillpotts’ book, 
which has all the kindly wisdom of a clever writer talking 
quietly and leisurely on his favourite theme, for the 
unstudied disburthening of his mind. 
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A Modern History of the Hebrews 

Old Testament History. By Henry Preserved Smith. 

(T. and T. Clark. 12 f.) 

This new volume of the International Theological Library 
is an attempt to reconstruct the history of the Jewish 
people in accordance with the results of the Higher 
Criticism. At the present stage any such reconstruction 
is of necessity provisional in character, for the critics, in 
the results of their analysis of the conflated texts and in 
their quest of origins, are oftentimes at fault and more 
often still diverse in their conclusions. It would seem, 
indeed, that the very clue upon which they have most 
depended to guide them through the labyrinth may break 
off short, at least if Colonel Conder is right. That clue, 
of course, is the alternative use of Jahveh and Elohim as 
the name of the deity. Colonel Conder tells us that in 
the Babylonian cuneiform script one and the same sign 
would represent either of these names or the two in com¬ 
bination—“ Lord,” “ God,” or “ Lord God.” Howbeit he 
allows that the resources of the cuneiform would also 
permit of their being distinctly represented. But however 
that may be, when once the hypothesis of two or more 
strands woven into a single thread has been suggested, 
it is almost, we suppose, impossible to read the earlier 
books (at least) without being forced to the conviction that 
more than one record has been embodied in this chronicle 
of the early world. But here we are only at the very 
beginning of the process by which, to ihe mind of our 
generation, the character of the Old Testament and of 
the history which it embodies has been wholly changed. 
And if it be urged that the endeavour to construct from 
the results of criticism the history of the Hebrews should 
he postponed till criticism shall have perfected its work, 
the constructive historian is furnished in Dr. Smith’s 
preface with convincing answer:— 

The constructive work is itself necessary to the critic. If 
history is I>ased on criticism, criticism is tested by history. 
Criticism dates the documents; history arranges the testimony 
of tiro documents according to the scheme presented by 
criticism. If the resulting picture is inharmonious, out of 
proportion, or unnatural, it becomes evident that the criticism 
has been incomplete or one sided. The analysis of the critic 
must constantly be checked by the historian’s synthesis. 

At the present stage the business of the latter is mainly 
to distinguish between probabilities, and the degrees of 
probability attaching to Old Testament persons and 
records are indefinitely various. That David reigned over 
Israel, that Isaiah preached in Jerusalem, these are things, 
for instance, that can be affirmed with certainty. When 
we come to the question of the personality of Abraham 
and the Patriarchs, the historian is tossed upon a sea of 
more or less plausible conjecture. His business is to 
reproduce in his picture the lights and shadows, so that 
the reader may see it as it haB been projected on the 
historian’s mind. 

It is this that Dr. Smith has tried to do, and, as we 
think, with conspicuous success. That in this volume of 
f>00 pages there is much to which exception will be taken, 
that many opinions and judgments are advanced which 
cannot be accepted as final, goes without saying. The fact 
remains that the history of the little nation out of which 
was to arise the Sun of Righteousness is clothed with an 
added charm of actuality as it is presented in these sane 
and balanced pages. 

Rather Crusty 

The Evolution of Earth Structure, with a Theory of 

Geomorphic Changes. By T. Mellard Reade, F.G.S., Ac. 

(Longmans, Green. 21s.) 

iT.is not possible to discuss here at length the problems 
raised and solutions propounded in this highly technical 


but most interesting and clearly-written volume. None of 
us, of course—though we hardly realise it—have anything 
more than a dry crust to live upon. Nor do many of us 
expand our sense of time from our brief life-span and seek 
the past and future history of that crust, nor the causes 
which have produced it. We are accustomed to find our 
dwelling-place at night just where we left it in the 
morning, and theories of “geomorphic changes” are 
hardly needed to account for so satisfactory an experience. 
But Mr. Reade has approached the difficult problems of the 
earth’s crust from the scientific standpoint, which faces all 
time and all existence, and it is perhaps worth noting how 
to recognise the characteristics of a scientific book written 
by a scientist for bis fellows’ reading, yet intelligible to the 
man in tbe street if he will but take a little pains. The 
really valuable literature that goes to make the ever- 
onward march of science is, to begin with, not premature. 
“ Many years’ study,” says our author. Your serious 
person follows—more or less—the classical advice to put 
his manuscript aside for a decade and then to reconsider its 
claims to publicity. Also your serious author reads all 
that has already been written on a subject before he starts 
to carve out his own line : and when he quotes his authors 
he gives chapter and verse. This you will find exemplified 
here. Also the wise author discriminates sharply and 
invariably between the facts observed and the conclusions 
drawn from them. The two things are of totally different 
value; but in quasi-scientific writing and in ordinary life 
people will state a thing and its explanation as co-ordinate 
and inseparable iteni3 of information. Yet the fact may be 
priceless and the supposed explanation a worthless parasite 
upon it. Lastly, Mr. Reade provides a copious index, and 
numerous illustrations and diagrams of exceptional lucidity 
which do not give the impression—another significant 
criterion—of being put in on the principle of “ perhaps 
it’s about time to have another illustration now; there 
hasn’t been one for some time! ” 

A Handbook of Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. 

Illustrated. (McClurg.) 

In the words of the author, who for the greater part of 
sixteen years has been a literary and educational worker 
in Japan, “ this book endeavours to portray Japan in all 
its features as a modern world power,” and on the whole 
very fairly is this aim accomplished. Fairly, for no writer, 
Japanese or Occidental, could hope to carry out Buch a 
task with entire success—the Oriental mind has always 
been and probably always will be a sealed book to 
Occidentals; and, on the other hand, no Japanese would 
be able to write of his own country without patriotic bias. 
Space will not permit a full discussion of the varied con¬ 
tents of this volume, but a few gossiping notes will ter/e 
to indicate its merits and defects. First of all be it noted 
that the writer is an American of the Americans, as 
instanced by his naively dubbing Japan as “ our rapidly 
developing protege ” ! One of the mo3t interesting features 
of the work is the constant and proper reference to Japanese 
authorities ; thus speaks Baron Shibusawa,the well-known 
financier and merchant: “ The day will come when Japan 
will compete with the Powers already in the field on all 
lines of manufactured goods, but this time must neces¬ 
sarily be far distant. Tbe trouble at present is that, 
while the Japanese can imitate everything, they cannot, at 
the same time, invent superior things. But the trade of 
the Oriental countries will come to be regarded as Japan’s 
natural share, and she is already well capable of supplying 
it.” An opinion which would probably be hotly resented if 
it fell from a European or American pen. When speaking 
himself Mr. Clement is apt to go astray, not so much in 
facts as in opinions, as when he accuses the Japanese as a 
nation of deception, intemperance, and debauchery, which 
he excuses because they know no better and as due to 
tbe “ complete failure ” of Shintoism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism! 
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The chapter on Language and Literature is interesting, farther and gives here the text of all the song-books 

and a curious light is shed upon the Japanese mind in its accessible up to 1000, beginning with the collection 

view of Western letters by the list given of popular printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1530. Something is 

works, which includes Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species,” Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” Victor Hugo’s “ Les 
Miserables,” and Nietzsche’s 
“ Zarathustra.” Of a certain 
well-known English dictionary 
one firm alone has sold over 
200,000 copies! 

What of the future ? A quot¬ 
ation from the Talyo is surely 
not far wrong : “ Japan’s mis¬ 
sion at this juncture would be 
to act as the leader to the 
Asiatic countries in introducing 
modern civilisation : China and 
Korea, for instance, can learn 
about civilisation much faster 
and easier than from the coun¬ 
tries in Europe and America, 
for they have common systems 
of letters and to a certain extent 
of ideas.” The future of the 
East lies in the laps of the Tsar 
and the Mikado, and a few 
years may show us who will 
win. The illustrations are fair, 

sometimes good, sometimes poor. "petticoat lane.” ■ n- «nh■ m.,,.,.- 


The People of toe Abyss. By Jack London. (Isbister. 6s.) 

The publisher of this volume has thought it necessary 
to assure us in a long note, part of which is a newspaper 
extract concerning the author, that Mr. Jack London is 
no hostile critic, but indeed possesses a great admiration 
for the typical English character. The author lands in 
England from California, and buries himself in the Abyss, 
otherwise the East End of London. “ I wish to know how 
those people are living there, and why they are living 
there, ana what they are living for.” The result is “ The 
People of the Abyss.” When the author describes the 
wretchedness and poverty of the dwellers in the East 
End, superfluous adjectives fly to the tip of his pen, 
almost tumbling over one another, “ noisome,” “ rotten,” 
“ putrescent,” “ loathsome,” until effect is lost in the 
entire absence of artistic restraint. This is a pity, 
because an account of how the London poor live and 
die, as seen by wide open American eyes, should be an 
interesting and valuable document. The author describes 
among many things a night he spent in a casual ward, 
“the spike,” among the homeless starving outcasts of 
London; a night in the streets, ever being awakened 
from the snatches of sleep by the policeman’s lantern; a 
Sunday morning breakfast at the Salvation Army Barracks. 
It is a gloomy picture, sickening in its squalor and filth, 
hopeless in London’s inability to feed her own. It 
is not the East End of the funny story and the comic 
sketch, but the dwelling-place of all that is unlovely and 
pitiable. 

Palaestra XXIX. Die gedruckten engliscben Liederbucher 
bis 1600. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der sanobaben 
Lyrik in der Zeit Shakespeares. Mit Abdrcck aller 
Texte aus den bishf.r noch nicht neugedruckten Lieder- 

BLCHERN 0ND DER ZEITGENOSSISCBEN DEUTSCHEnUbERTRAGUNGEN. 

Von Wilhelm Bolle. (Berlin: Mayer und Muller. 
11 s. 6d.) 

We have here a most elaborate and complete study of 
our Elizabethan song-books suggested by A. H. Bullen’s 
“Lyrics from the Song-books of Elizabethan Times." 
Bolle, however, encouraged by Professor Brandi, has gone 


said of the relations between composer and poet, of the 
lives of the different song-writers, fourteen of whom are 
mentioned, and of the matter and form of their songs. 
He prints also the two contemporary German translations 
of Morley’s songs made in 1609 and 1624. The first, 
printed at Nuremberg and based on the Italian edition 
of Morley’s songs, is a collection of what are more or less 
original poems in the same style and metre as Morley’s, 
rather than a translation, and is the work of Valentinum 
Haussman, who dedicates it to his friend Johann von 
Alvensleben on the occasion of his marriage. A copy 
of the book is in the Royal Library at Berlin. Ttie 
second, by M. Daniele Friderici, printed at Rostock, is a 
veritable translation which he dedicates to his friend 
Johann Seseman as a new year’s gift. In 1627 Friderici 
published his “ Amuletum musicum contra melancholicam.” 
The last song celebrates the most famous song-writers 
of his time in something the same fashion as Dunbar 
celebrates the Scottish poets in his “ Lament for the 
Makaris,” and among them he mentions Morley. 

Also habeu (lurch Musik Kunst 
y.n unserer Zeit verdienet 
Ix>b, Ehre, l’reis und grosse Gunst, 

Dern Name noch steta gruenet, 

Orland, Wciland, Hiindel, Schandel, 

Marentz, Morley, Viedan, Ac. 

In a lately published collection of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English madrigals with German 
translations, after Dowland Morley’s songs are the most 
numerous. 

Ltudes Critiques. Par Joseph Bedier. (Paris: Armand 
Colin. 4 frs.) 

A series of half - a - dozen critical essays on literary 
subjects, of which the most interesting is that on “Le 
Paradoxe sur le Comedien—est-il de Diderot ? ” There 
are very grave doubts on the subject. It was published 
posthumously in 1830, and for many years no question 
was raised as to its authenticity. Recently, however, 
M. Ernest Dupuy found in an old bookshop a manuscript 
of the “Paradoxe,” full of corrections, erasures, and 
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marginal notes, all written in tlie hand of Citizen Naigeon. 
The author of these essays seeks to prove whether or no 
Naigeon wrote the work, and he brings to his aid his 
philological experience, his acute critical judgment, and 
a reproduction of some pages of the manuscript. The 
final result is not satisfactory. M. Btidier declines to 
assert that Naigeon was the author, and only suggests that 
he was, at best, a copyist ; but whether he copied from 
Diderot, from Meister, or from Cailhava must remain an 
open question. The other essays in the volume include a 
critical review of Chateaubriand’s “ Itinerary in America ” ; 
an unpublished fragment of Andre Chenier, and a paper 
on “ l’Entretien de Pascal avec M. de Saci.” On the whole 
a thoroughly interesting and sincerely written book, 
although the author arrives at no very satisfactory solutions 
of the literary questions which he examines. 

La Faculte de Theolocie de Paths, et ses Doctedesi.es plus 
cfxEBRES. Par l’AI>b6 P. Feret. (Paris : Picard ct fils.) 
This is the third volume of a monumental work, and 
covers the history of the seventeenth century. It was a 
Btirring time for a home of the old learning; on one side 
and the other there was trouble in the air. Time-honoured 
abuses were being called in question. There were 
“ interior conflicts ” arising out of “ shocking inequalities 
there were “external conflicts” with the Barnabites, with 
the Oratorians. This volume covers the period of the 
rise and fall of Jansenism, and the battle over the wider 
principles stereotyped in the word Gallicanism, and in this 
matter the Faculty seems to have trafficked for a while 
with the notion of “national ” churches against which the 
far-sighted providence of Rome has always guarded as a fatal 
solvent of organic unity. The doctrines of the Faculty's 
“Declaration” obtained, says the present chronicler, 
absolutely from the end of the seventeenth century to the 
end of the first half of the nineteenth. But in the contest 
of Aristotelianism with the novelties of Descartes the 
Faculty burned its last, cartridges on behalf of the ancient 
learning. In the interests of good morals it took vigorous 
action against “ laxism.” In fine, “nowhere,” as Bossuet 
her famous son declared, “has the treasure Truth been 


more vigilantly guarded; nowhere do Israel’s fountains 
pour out a saner stream. She seems to be enabled by 
divine provision with a special grace to hold the balance 
even and to defend the deposit of tradition.” 

Loci Critici : Passages Illustrative of Critical Theory 
and Practice from Aristotle Downwards. By George 
Saintsbury, M.A. Oxon. (London and Boston : Ginn & 
Co. 7s. (3d.) 

Professor Saintsbury must be congratulated on the idea of 
a very useful work. As he says, the study of Rhetoric, of 
Literature from a critical and structural standpoint, has 
lately been much revived in England after a prolonged 
period of disuse. But accompanying it is no such general 
knowledge of Latin or, still less, Greek, as might enable 
students to consult in the original those works which are 
classically indispensable on the subject. Moreover, these 
works, ancient and modern, form a small library in them¬ 
selves. With the aid of America, where (to our shame be 
it spoken) such studies find a larger public than in the 
mother-country of English Literature, Professor Saintsbury 
has therefore compiled a selection of the most practically 
valuable and indispensable passages on criticism from the 
works of the chief Greek and Latin authorities, from 
Dante and the foreign critics of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and English critics from 
Elizabeth’s time to the present day. Living writers are 
excluded ; and of modern foreign critics only Sainte-Beuve 
and Victor Hugo are quoted. Space obviously demanded 
limitations in approaching the nineteenth century. As it 
is, we are not clear it would not have been better to draw 
the line altogether before the nineteenth century, the 
writers of which should be accessible enough to the 
intelligent student. Both classical and foreign writers 
are, of course, translated ; the selections are made, on the 
whole, wisely and tactfully; and the book should become 
a necessity not only to those for whom it is designed, but 
to many lovers of critical study who have the capacity, 
without the means, to consult the array of not always very 
accessible authors it covers. 


Fiction 


Odd Craft. By \V. W. Jacobs. (Newnes. 3s. 6d.) 

When we open this volume of short stories and see in the frontis¬ 
piece the familiar figure of the village constable, who always 
arrests the wrong man, and the weather-beaten old gentleman who 
scores off him, we feel that we are amongst old friends again. Mr. 
Jacobs gives us this time all laughs and no thrills. We have nothing 
below the surface of everyday life; the life of the sailor ashore and 
the exercise of nimble village wits. There is nothing so horrible and 
uncanny as “ The Monkey’s Paw,” and at the same time there is 
nothing so striking and original. But perhaps it is the genial 
Mr. Jacobs that we like best after all, with his inimitable stories 
of Jack Sailor. One of the best stories in the book is the first, 
“The Money Box.” Ginger Dick and Peter Russet give all 
their money on landing to steady teetotal Isaac to take care 
of for them and to make them a fair allowance each day. “ Old 
Isaac got a nice respeclablo bedroom for them all, and arter they’d 
’ad a few drinks they humored him by ’aving a nice 'ot cup o’ tea, 
and then goin’ off with ’im to sec a magic-lantern performance." 
The rest of the story is concerned with their efforts to get the 
money back from Isaacs, who allows them eighteenpence a day, 
“ ninepence for your dinner, fourpenco for your tea, and twopence 
for a crust o’ lied and cheese for supper,” giving them permis¬ 
sion to drown themselves in beer with the remaining threepence. 
All the stories are capital, full of fun and ingenuity. We can say 
nothing better in praise of this delightful volume than that it is 
Mr. Jacobs at his best. 

Gutter Tragedies. By G. Sidney Paternoster. (Treherne. Cs.) 

Titere have been realistic studies of criminal life published before, 
but, at least in England, none quite so realistic, none quite so 


obviously picked up first hand from the gutter. Indeed, the title 
quite adequately describes the book. The true story of the life of 
any one of tho inhabitants of “ The Nile,” that thieves’ paradise in 
Hoxton, where to attain distinction one must boast “ masterly 
proficiency either in pugilism or in the picking of pockets,” is 
inconceivable otherwise than as tragedy. Nor is there any 
disguising the fact that those who play their part in them are of 
the gutter. In fact, the reek of the slum is so unmistakable that 
the tender-stomached reader had better beware of tackling them. 
Take the story “ A Copper's Nark,” for instance. There are three 
actors in this tragedy—Elizabeth Fish, her husband, better known 
as “ the Shrimp,” and “ ’Errv the Toff." The scene opens with the 
return of the Shrimp from a term of imprisonment which he owes 
to ’Erry and his wife. Like Potiphar’s wife she had cast her eyes 
on the young man, and he has not proved a Joseph. With her 
husband’s return her punishment begins. He kicks out ’Erry, but 
I 10 makes use of no personal violence to the woman. He merely 
paints the two words “ Copper’s Nark" upon tire mantel-shelf, 
and never speaks to her except to utter sarcastic comments upon 
the physical perfections of her lover. One day he meets ’Erry. 
The two men come to blows. Then— 

Suddenly a shriek of agony thrilled tho spectators of the 
encounter, and the Shrimp, rising, walked hastily away. 

Chester sat up, looking stupidly about him, his hand 
pressed to the side of his head, blood spurting through his 
fingers. “ Ow 1 Ow ! ’’ he yelled, “ ’E*s bin an’ bit orf 
my ear.” 

Fish, taking no heed of the outcry, disappeared into the 
arch leading to Catnip Alley. He was cool and collected as 
usual when he entered the room where his wife was sitting. 
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She looked at him as ha entered; there was a flush of triumph 
in his fnoe, satisfaction was apparent in his gait. He went 
straight to the fireplace and taking a hammer and a long 
nail from the mantel-sholf he nailed something firmly to the 
l>oard just abovo the inscription ho lind painted "thereon. 
Then stepping back ns if to admire the effect, ho remarked 
to his wife, “ ’Ansome bloke is ’Erry the Toil. Thet’s his 
ear.” 

From that day she begins to feel a numbing horror creeping over 
her. She dares not remove the ghastly souvenir. So a month 
passes. At last comes a day when she hears her husband briskly 
mounting the stairs:— 

“ ’Ee’s fahnd ’im again,” she muttered. 

The Shrimp bestowed one glance upon her as he entered 
the room. He went straight to the fireplaco, took hammer 
and nail from the shelf and with half a dozen blows nailed a 
blob of flesh beside the shrivelled ear. 

Turning to his wife with a sardonic grin he repeated, 
“ ’Ansome chep is ’Erry the Toff, ain’t ’ee, Lizar. Thet’s ’is 
nose.” 

The horror in the woman’s face was profound. But the 
expression died. The thought of having her lover brought 
back piece-meal to her in this fashion had been too great. 
Her face puckered into a smile. 

“Yes, 'Erry is ’ansomo, ’Erry is,” she drivelled, and 
continued so to drivel until the poor law authorities came to 
take her away from Catnip Alley. 

Opinions may differ as to the desirability of treating in fiction 
such scenes and such characters as these. 

HEsrEK. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper. 6s.) 

Ma. Garland has a fine subject here and lie treats it with intimate 
comprehension. He has certainly “ been there ”—in the West; 
where, on the fringe of civilisation, you find its principles upheld 
by primitive methods, amid a population of all sorts, mostly bad. 
But one regrets that, having the subject of industrial combinations 
and the warfare of labour and capital for his thrilling theme, he 
should have assumed it to bo necessary to twist up with this 
thread a love story of the conventional kind. It may be said of 
Ann or Ilesper that sho is the type of young American woman of 
whom Mr. Bernard Shaw’s young American man remarks: “A 
woman’s mor’l number is higher than a man's, and the purer 
nature of a woman lifts a man right out of himself and makes 
him better than ho was.” This high-toned young lady follows her 
young and tender brother into the thick of the war between 
syndicate and individual, shamelessly bent on distracting the 
reader’s attention from more important issues. Except that 
Mr. Garland has not had sufficient confidence in his real subject 
matter to break away from the tiresome convention which requires 
that every novel shall primarily Ire a love story, we have only 
thanks to offer him for a spirited and first-hand study of a 
strenuous and unfamiliar phase of life. 

The Idol of the Town. By William Le Queux. (White. Cs.) 
The Novel of Puzzle has a distinct place in literature. Though 
its appeal to the heart is usually negligible, it is capable of 
giving peculiar satisfaction to one’s souse of form. A critic, 
whose previous experience of his author was in a novel of 
surprising crudity, gladly admits that “The Idol of the Town” 
is not only a great deal better than the novel in question, but 
has the absolute merit of being a skilful and exciting detective 
story. It is the romance of a swindler told by himself, and the 
sentiment of it is seriously that of the burglar aud tyrannical 
coster in Mr. Gilliert’s famous song. Thus the heroine (not the 
“idol") who had been "dressed in the silks of Paquin and 
Worth, in order to lure victims ... on tho Riviera ” was 
“ entirely pure at heart.” Tut, tut! says the reader, but is nono 
the less engrossed in the pursuit of one Protean criminal by 
another, in the reading of messages spelled out of posters on 
walls, in travelling to the squalid asylums of hunted rogues, in 
admiring the structural neatness of their plans and with childish 
pleasure receiving the shock of well-timed disclosures. It is a 
recognised disservice to summarise tho plot of a sensation siory. 
We will merely remark that “Chevalier” Le Queux (’tis thus 
his countrymen love to “ negotiate ” his Italian title) demonstrates 
that Berkeley Square is in the samo town as Alsatia. In 
another edition he should remove an inconsistent statement from 
page 163. 

Over the Border. By Robert Barr. (Isbister. 6s.) 

The story deals with the period of the Civil War, with Charles 
Rex at Oxford and Cromwell and his entire army occupied in the 


doings of one William Armstrong, an Inoonspleturas Borderer, who 
traces his “ ancestral thieves " as far back as any Englander, Mr. 
Robert Barr’s reputation loses nothing, if it gains nothing, 
hut there may be some blase readers who have had well-nigh 
enough of this particular period in history. Otherwise all the 
elements of a good story are here : a dashing hero, a beautiful 
and resourceful girl, and a horse suggestive in prowess of 
ancestral Pegasus. There are also in abundance defianco of 
danger, love, and devotion to country'. The book is provided with 
an instructive contents bill. The beating heart urges the puzzled 
brain through “ Assertion,” “ Recognition,” “ Majesty,” “ Exac¬ 
tion,” “ Ordeal,” “ Appeal,” “ Execution.” It is only infallible 
knowledge that carries the reader through “ Checkmated,” 
“Entanglement” to “Matrimony,” Book IV., chap. ix. This 
last, truly a remarkable and romantic chapter, taxes to the utmost 
the credulity of the most ardent of Cromwell’s admirers. One 
wonders only why the girls of the historical novel are so vastly 
superior to their effete counterpart in latter-day fiction ; where is 
the innocence, the clear-mindedncss, and that rare, almost biblical 
quality of dove and serpent? “Over tho Border ” makes good 
reading, and should stimulate many a jaded reader. 

Christian Thai. By M. E. Francis [Mrs. Francis Blundell]. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

We meet Mrs. Blundell on an unfamiliar field, as “ Christian 
Thai ” is a German musical novel. But we have the familiar, 
felicitous touch in light but incisive character drawing, with 
environment and atmosphere delicately suggested. Tho pro¬ 
tagonist is typical of his class in the vibrant artist temperament, 
swayed by capricious moods, but individual in self-confidence, 
with belief in bis power to dominate the world. The ovolution of 
noble character under this assertive self-conceit of the artist is 
admirably portrayed. Juliet Lennox is strong both in self-sur¬ 
render and self-repression, and the Professor, her father, is so 
vividly sketched that we long for a full portrait of the unworldly 
scholar, so weighted by the undesired iuhcritance. The minor 
characters give the relief of gay humour; the polyglot Countess 
de Galphi is irresistible, aud “ Iiolio,” the gaunt, ugly musician, is 
bon comerade, though some of his student shifts in entertaining 
verge on the farcical. But the power and pathos of tho book 
centre in Aunola. This tragedy queen with her lost voice and 
frustrate career is a volcanic nature in slumbering menace and 
sudden explosion, and withal, a passionate woman soul. Tho 
musical scores which head the chapters give significant charm to 
the volume. 

Her Own People. By B. M. Croker. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 
Written in tho authoress’s usual bright vein, full of humorous 
touches, this story flows along pleasantly and is never dull. The 
heroine, adopted by a wealthy old lady, is left after twenty years 
of luxury, penniless. Sho returns to her family in India, whom 
she has never seen. To her horror Iter father’s wife and her sisters 
turn out to bo half-caste. She settles down among them, but is 
never one of them. In tho end, her father’s wife is convicted of 
extortion and cheating, and in revenge confesses that the heroine 
is not her child at all but the grand-daughter of an English peer ! 
After that everything adjusts itself happily. 

Windfalls. By Robert Aitken. (Morton. Cs.) 

A series of sketchy stories of the Cape and South America, many 
of them of a tragic nature. One of the best is “ Brevet-Gentleman 
Nugent," the story of a polo player who was not quite a gentleman 
and sacrificed his club for a pair of grey eyes. 


Short Notices 

General 

Ad ore dd Vent. Par Ludovic-Leon Regnier (se trouve 4 Paris 
En la maison des Pohtes, 46 rue du Faubourg-Saint-Denis. 3 frs.) 
A little book of very fluent and musical poetry. M. Regnier has 
a keen sense of cadence, rhythm and melody, and his verse flows 
with an easy elegance which is deft and fascinating. “ Liliane ” 
is an altogether delightful pen-portrait of budding girlhood, as 
delicate, lifelike and graceful ns an etching by Ilellen, Another 
poem, “Pourquoi j’aime les enfants,” is as exquisite a set of verses 
as has been written this many a decade. The volume closes with 
a garland of rondels dedicated to the months of the year, keeping 
close to the old form concluding with a vieux rondel final of 
great charm. Altogether quite a notable book of modem verse, 
pleasantly free from all morbidity and affectation. 
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The Loo of H.M.S. “ Goliath,” 1900-1903. “ The Log Series,” 

No. 5. By J. B. Brodie and A. F. Ray. With an Introduction 
by Lionel’Yeiley. (The Westminster Press. 4s.) 

Who are Mr. Brodie and Mr. Ray ? Apparently they are warrant 
or petty officers, who, serving in II.M.S. “ Goliath,” kept a diary 
during her China commission. It is to such intelligent private 
enterprise that we owe some of the finest stories in the world— 
Esquemeling’s “ Buccaneers,” Dampier’s “ Voyages,” Hakluyt’s 
immense epic. Like all such records, “The Log of H.M.S. 
‘Goliath’” deals with action, and with action alone; of description, 
of any personal impression, there is none. But, these are part of the 
equipment of the professional writer, and the interest of voyages 
lies much in the fact that they are nothing but the stories of plain 
sailormen. Whoso knows their life can figure the rest to himself. 
Such records are really but raw material, and it is as raw material 
that they aio of excellent value. Hence it is that the interpolated 
account by a “ landsman” of a day spent aboard the “ Goliath ” is 
out of place in such a work. It is neither a professional record 
nor has it any merit of its own. 

Coxtes Populaires d’Afrique. Par Rene Basset, Correspondant 
do l'lustitut, Ac. Paris, 1903. (E. Guilmoto. G frs.) 

1'or some time past a most interesting series of folklore manuals 
liar been in course of publication, under the general title “ Les 
Liltcratures Populaires de toutes les nations,” the individual 
volumes of which have V>eon contributed by all the best known 
French folklorists, including such eminent authorities as M. Paul 
S 'billot, Secretary of la Society des traditions populaires, M. G. 
Maspcro and M. E. I’ettitot. This volume is the forty-seventh on 
the list, and treats at some length with popular legends from 
Africa—North, South, and Central. The author, M. Rene Basset, 
is director of the Fxole Superieuro des lettres at Algiers, and has 
gone about his work in a most systematic and thorough manner. 
There are, in all, some hundred and seventy stories, legends, and 
tales, of supremest interest to folklorists and sociologists. The 
stories are collected from nearly all the well-known storehouses of 
native manners and customs, and the authorities—French, German, 
and English—are duly set forth. One noticeable omission, however, 
appears to be the journal of the South African Folklore Society, 
published in Cape Town, a rich mine of information on the subject. 
The well-known works of Dr. Theal, also, do not seem to have been 
consulted. The stories are divided into groups according to the 
tril>es, and much of the history of the African races may be traced 
by their folklore resemblances. 

Echos et Reflets. Par Paule Iliversdale. Paris, 1903. (Alphonse 
Lemerre. 3 frs.) 

A vole me of fugitive verse of a somewhat meretricious nature. 
Mademoiselle Paule Riversdale has the gift of melody and rhythm ; 
her poems have a certain grey charm, and her command of grace¬ 
ful metre is considerable for a young poetess. It were to be 
wished that the matter of her poetry were of a like standard as 
its manner. 

St'RRKV. By F. A. II. Lambert. Illustrated by E. II. New. “ The 
Little Guides.” (Methuen. Leather, 3s. Gd.; cloth, 3s., net.) 
This series of little guides is already well and favourably known 
and the present volume will enhance its reputation. An excellent 
pocket-book for those who know or would know the delightful 
county of Surrey. 

a Ballads, by John Masefield, b Lyrics axd Uxfixisiied Romaxces, 
by Alice Edwardes. (“ The Vigo Cabinet Series.” Elkin 
Mathews, Is. each, net.) 

a Brave ballads with a fine swing, b Well intentioned rather than 
well done ; in a word, undistinguished. 

Notes from a Lixcoi.ssniRE Garden. By A. L. H. A. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. Gd. net.) 

Lovers of gardens will love this sympathetic little volume of 
essays. A pleasant book of remembrances for winter time. 

The Axcestrv of Raxdaix Thomas Davidson-, D.D. (Archbishop of 
Canterbury). By the Rev. Adam Philip, M.A. Illustrated. 
(Elliot Stock. 3s. Gd.) 

A study in Scottish genealogy. Interesting and careful. Fully 
illustrated. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Macmillan (Hugh), The Touch of God ..(Brown, Langham) 3/6 

Maclaren (Alexander), Last Sheaves : t*ermons.(Hodder and Stoughton) 

KUicott (C. J.). Doubt and its Remedy.(S.P.O.K.) 0/4 

Field (John Edward), The Prayer-Book as the Interpreter of Holy Scripture : 

A Lecture.(S.P.C.K.) 0/2 

Collins (William Edward), The Study of Ecclesiastical History (Longmans) net 2/ t 

May (Rev. G. Lacey), Watchful Servants.(Mowbray) net 2/d 

Headlam, D.D. (Rev. A. C.), Sources and Authority of Dogmatic Theology 

(Macmillan) net 1/) 

Bradford, D.D. (Amory H.),The Growth of the Soul.(Melrose) 5 O 

Herbert, M.A. (The Rev. Septimus), Glimpses into Paradise.(Finch) net 2 i) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 

Phill potts (Eden), My Devon Year.(Methuen) net fl/O 

Saintsbtiry (George), The Mermaid Series : Thomas Shadwell .. ..(Unwin) net 2,'J 
Uossct (Adelaide I,. J.), Quaint Charms, Knots, and Verses. Selected from the 

Works of George Herbert, 1593-1633.(Wa'.ker) net 1 0 

Tennyson and the Bible.(Grant) 

Dinsmore (Charles Allen), Aids to the Study of Dante.(Houghton) net $1.50 

Smith (Nicholas), Songs from the Hearts of Women.(McClurg) 

Kudland (E. M.), Poems...(Kegau Paul) net 3 6 

Davis (Oswald), The Plnvnix Lyre ...(Regan Paul) 3'6 

Watt (Lauchlaa Maclean), The Grey Mother,.(Denti 1 G 

Akernmn (William), Hereward.(Elkin Mathew*) 6/0 

Crawfurd, O.M.G. (Oswald), The Sin of Prince Eladiue....(Ciupmm and Hill) 2/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), The Creevcy Papers. 2 vols.(Murray) net Sl/6 

McCarthy (Justin), Portraits of the Sixties.(Unwin) net 15/0 

George (Claude), The Rise of British West Africa. Part IIL.(Houlston) 2 0 

Creighton (Mandell), Historical Lectures and Addresses.(Longmans) uej 5'J 

Bridge (James H.), The Carnegie Millions and The Men Who Made Them 

(Linipns, Baker) 21/0 

Noll (Arthur noward), From Empire to Republic.(McClurg) net $1.40 

Latimer (Elizabeth \V.) f Talks of Napoleon at 8t. Helena....(McClurg) 

Johnson (Francis), Famous Assassinations of History.( „ ) 

Winifred (Lady Bnrghclere), George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham. 

1G2H-1U87.(Murray) net 21/0 

Buxton, M.A. (Travers), William Wilbcrforcc.(Religious Tract Society) 1/J 

Dobson (Austin), Fanny Burney. (English Men of Letters Series.) 

(Macmillan) net 2/0 

Hadden (J. Cuthbert), Chopin.(Dent) net 3/6 

Historical Albums, L-VI....(Horace Marshall) (',6 

Willson (Beckles), Ledger and 8word. 2 yoIj ...net 21/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Clement (Ernest W.), A Handbook of Modern Japan.(McClurg) 

ART 

Way (T. R.) and Dennis (G. R.), The Art of James McNeill Whistler: An 

Appreciation.(Bell) net 10'6 

Great Mastere. Part II.(Heinemann) net 6/0 

Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcasell? (G. B.), History of Painting in Italy. Vols. I. 

and II.(Murray) each, net 2DO 

Cartwright (Julia), Sandro Botticelli.(Duckworth) net 2 0 

Detmold (Maurice and Edward), Illustrations toRudyard Kipling's Jungle Book 

(Macmillan) net 105/0 

Furniis (Harry), Our Joe. 50 Original Drawings.(Heinemann) net 1/0 

Photograms of the Year 1903.(Dawbarn) net 2/0 

Magazine of Art, Vol. I.(Cassell) 21/0 

Holme (Charles), edited by, The Genius of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

(The ** Studio ” Office) net 5/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Black (Hugh), Work.(Hodder and Stoughton) 2/6 

Seherren, F.Z.S. (Henry), Popular Natural History of the Lower Animals 

(Invertebrates).......(ReligiousTract Society) 3/6 

Allchiu (W. II.), A Manual of Mcdiciue. Vol V.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office ..(Bell) net 12/0 

EDUCATIONAL 

Workman (W. P.), The School Arithmetic...(Clive) 3/6 

Watt (A. F.) and Hayes (B. J.), Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors 

Keene (H. G.), The Literature of France...(Murray) 2/0 

Neale (Rev. J. M.), A History of the Church.(Mowbray) net 1/0 

My Cutichism Book.....( n ) ne t j g 

Hall and Stevens, A School Geometry. Part IV.(Macmillan) 0/6 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Walpole-Bond (J. A.), Bird Life in Wild Wales.......(Unwin) 7/0 

Lodge (R. B.), Pictures of Bird Life.(Bousfield) net 27 0 

llulbert (William Davenport), Forest Neighbors.(Limpus, Baker) net 6/0 

Lincoln (Charles Henry), A Calendar of John Paul Jones Manuscripts of the 

Library of Congress.(Government Printing Office, Washington) 

Ritchie (George Thomas), A List of Lincoluiana in the Library of Congress 

(Government Printing Office, Washington) 

M Anglo-Saxon,” Joseph the Deliverer of the I*nd of Egypt.(Sands) net 0'6 

Nicholson (J. Shield). The Tariff Question.(Black) 0/6 

Scripture Pocket-Book.(Religious Tract Societv) net 16 

Kipling (Rudyard) and German (E.), Just So Song Book.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Gaskell (Thomas Penn), Free Trade a Failure from the First. .(Macmillan) net 2/0 

Apperson (G. L.), Bygone London Life.(Elliot Stock) net 6/0 

Bloxam (S. U. C.), The House the Pledge Built.(C.B. Temperance Society) 0'4 

Barry, D.D. (Itt. Rev. A.), Is it Nothiug to You ?...( „ w \ qi% 

Transactions of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society. Vol.VII. (Clegg) 2/6 

[Continued on page 544. 
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Letters from 

[TVie following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence.] 

II.—Tragedy and Seriousness 

he word tragedy, used in connection with modem 
plays, has become exclusively associated with 
costumes of some period, a preposterous bearing 
on the part of the actors, unmitigated gloom 
in the plot, and blank verse from the author. The 
verse is often good — as verse, but it is thin where 
tragedy may be said to begin—on all the deep minor 
chords. A warm-hearted listener will wonder why, 
when there is such a sad story, so much display of 
emotion, so much dark scenery, and so much picturesque 
language, he does not feel, in the least degree, moved. 
Is the fault in his own temperament, or with the poet, 
or with the acting? I believe that the reason for the 
disappointment all round is to be found in this fact: 
the consequences of any action are no longer regarded 
as eternal or even irremediable; they may be serious— 
they cannot be everlasting; they may be hard—they 
cannot be beyond some alleviation. The new view of 
existence is not exactly cynical—because cynicism is based 
on some system, at least, of thought or philosophy, but 
it is flippant. Nothing is supposed to matter very much ; 
tbe weak may perish; the strong must “ buck up.” 
Hence, for example, the difference between the Italian and 
the English conceptions of Francesca da Rimini. The 
Francesca of Dante and D’Annunzio sees an actual burning 
perpetual Hell before her eyes; she is immortal; her soul 
will pay for ever the price of treachery and the price of 
illicit love ; there is a horrible grandeur in her bargain ; her 
speech about the fire, in the second act, has an ominous 
and appalling significance; fire is her element—it can 
torture but it will never consume her; she loves it—she 
is drawn towards it, and she smiles, without self-pity, into 
the encroaching flames. Here we have sin on the majestic 
scale ; we may be afraid of such a woman; we do not despise 
her, and we realise that her love, while it lacks beauty, has 
divinity—evil divinity, yet, nevertheless, divinity. In the 
* English tragedy—which has its own gracious literary 
merits—we wholly miss that sense of a defiant passion 
and its unending punishment; we are given instead, 
some pretty love-making, a little excusable deceit, some 
childish misgivings and a violent revenge. The love 
seems pathetic; the atrocious murder unreal. We allow 
the flirtation—can it be much more; the two are so young, 
so feeble. We cannot accept the butchery—what is it 
but melodrama? What a fuss! Who cares? What an 
impossible husband! And afterwards ? There is no 
afterwards; the deluge comes no more. So the audience, 
to a lively air in rag-time, are played out of the theatre: 
“ Tragedy is a mistake. Things don’t happen that way. 
Are we too late for a hot supper? ” 

Suppose we have a sorrowful plot taken from contemporary 
life. Here, at any rate, we need not hurl our minds into 
the Middle Ages, or load our imaginations with un¬ 
accustomed solemnity. The playwright may warn us that 
his work is a serious business—that is to say it must be 
taken seriously; he will introduce comic characters, but his 
protagonists will seldom, if ever, smile, and they will be 
dreary in the dreariest way if, by some accident in common 
rudence, they get into some transitory trouble. What 
appens? In some recent plays of so-called “serious” 
interest, the spectator’s joy is in the secondary characters 
only : they alone talk as most modern people think ; they 
alone behave as modem people—for the greater part— 
behave. They are not heroic, but they are conceivable. 
They do not pretend to feel more than they feel, and their 
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Silent Study 

vulgarity springs freshly from their inmost beliefs ; if they 
ever prayed, their prayers would be as vulgar as their 
conversation. How many vulgar prayers are offered daily, 
and simply—petitions for quite ignominious or absurd or 
trivial things ! But vulgarity has a positive imperishable 
charm; it is sham nobility that is revolting. And sham 
nobility is the disease of our heroes and heroines in serious 
drama or fiction. They cry, they faint, thev moan, they 
justify themselves at length ; they are artfully driven by 
their author into dilemmas which a “ funny ” character 
would get out of without a single tirade or an attitude— 
far less a “curtain.” But the need of nobility is in their 
wires; they must, by some means, be “noble”; they 
must excite pity and terror for their fate—a fate, which, 
given to the secondary lovers, would provoke exhilarating 
amusement. Alas! poor author! His best language and 
all his reading will not help him. An action cannot be 
dignified, or be made to seem so, unless its acknowledged 
responsibilities are great—great for good or great for 
woe. All the tall talk from classic sources will count for 
nothing—except transparent and fatuous hypocrisy—if 
the thought, underlying the deed, be squalid or petty. 
Thus, the average playgoer, uaconscious of his own 
mental procc3se3, thinks vaguely : “ What is wrong 
here; the situation in this play would be funny at the 
Gaiety. If Connie Ediss were the woman, and Hutitly 
AVright were the man, I should be roaring with laughter. 
But here I am depressed. I can’t swallow it.” 

The point of view in Gaiety comedies is the national 
point of view; it is neither tragic nor serious; on the 
other hand it makes no concession to sham nobility, and 
it does not encourage false ideals. It does not claim 
to be profound, and lovers of honesty would be dismaved 
if it tried to soar—for, so far as it goes, it is faithful to 
the truths of daily experience—whereas our serious plays 
are not faithful to the truths of daily, or uncommon, 
experience. Lately, in some large provincial towns, I have 
seen performances given of a “serious” play, which, in 
London and in the great cities of America, has had an 
enormous success, but, where a London audience might 
have been urged to sentimentality or driven to uncomfort¬ 
able reticence, the hardy provincials shouted happily; every 
touch of forced emotion, every line of tawdry rhetoric, met 
with a guffaw from the men, a titter from the women— 
best sign of all. They applauded the performers, but 
they could not accept, with gravity, balderdash. 

The point for authors to consider, therefore, in choosing 
a plot would seem to be this—can they afford to treat its 
psychology fairly and squarely ? Can they say, straight 
out, what they know ? If they cannot, then let them leave 
it alone. The Connie Ediss and Huntly Wright test 
seems a sound one. Would these two delicious comedians 
make the “big speeches” grotesque? It is certain that 
they could not make the text of D’Annunzio’s “ Francesca ” 
ridiculous, or the “ Agamemnon ” ridiculous, or any 
Shakespearean tragedy ridieulous, or any good Donnay 
or Sudermann or Hauptmann ridiculous. The text of these 
masters is widely different but it is infallibly true, in each 
separate case, to its subject and period. But give a few 
of our modern “ serious ” dramas to the Gaiety company, 
and we should soon understand why we, with the utmost 
longing to be sympathetic, cannot feel stirred by our most 
accomplished “emotional” actors in “strong” parts. 
The “ strong ” parts are nothing in the world : they are 
weak mechanisms doing weak things weakly; they are 
out of drawing and out of tune ; they belong to the realm 
of burlesque, and the tragic Muse herself would smile at 
them till she cried. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Coptrloht 1903 by MRS. CRAIG IE in the United States of America.] 
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Berlioz and Shakespeare 

I n December next the centenary of the birth of Hector 
Berlioz, musician, journalist, and critic, will bo 
celebrated both in London and abroad by concerts 
devoted exclusively to his works. In August last 
Weingartner conducted at Grenoble (near which place 
Berlioz was born) a festival in his honour, and a statue of 
the composer waB unveiled. The firm of Breitkopf and 
Haertel is bringing out a complete and uniform edition 
of his works, with copious notes, in celebration of the same 
event. Berlioz is coming by his own. 

One point at least in the character of this many-sided 
man of genius has not hitherto been referred to at any 
length. It is his profound knowledge and limitless admi¬ 
ration of Shakespeare. There was notone drop of English 
blood in Berlioz ; he was thoroughly French, and, as ho 
8 a ys himself: “ It is much more difficult for a Frenchman 
to sound the profundities of Shakespeare’s style, than for 
an Englishman to appreciate the finesses anil originality 
of that of La Fontaine or Moliere. Our two poets are rich 
continents. Shakespeare is a world in himself.” Yet he 
knew his Shakespeare as lover, student, and artist, and 
his reverence was thorough, whole-souled and sincere. 
Some part of his enthusiasm was doubtless due to the cult 
of the prevailing literary school in Paris in the early 
thirties, which was promoted by Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny, but Berlioz’ intimacy with 
the British poet was far closer than that of the first two of 
these great names. 

Berlioz’ first acquaintance with the acted version of 
Shakespeare came about when an English company 
visited Paris in 1829,and played ‘‘Hamlet ” and “ Borneo 
and Juliet,” Miss Henrietta Smithson, whom he after¬ 
wards married, being the Ophelia and Juliet. Berlioz 
went to the Odeon without expecting much, but came 
away enchanted with the play and the actress. “ Tumbling 
thus unexpectedly into Shakespeare,” he writes, “ I was 
thunderstruck.” “ The prodigious talent of Miss Smithson, 
or rather her dramatic genius,” was altogether too much 
for his highly-strung nervous and artistic temperament. 
“Shakespeare literally knocked mo up.” He could not 
work for a long time, but curiously enough he was induced 
to begin composing again by happening on Thomas 
Moore’s lyric, “ When he who adores thee,” which he set 
to music as an elegy. 

Again and again in his voluminous writings (for twenty 
years he wrote a weekly musical column in “ Le Journal 
des Debats ”), in his letters, and in his criticisms, he quotes 
Shakespeare with intelligence and appositeness. This 
obsession, for it was nothing less, directly inspired him to 
composition. At one time he was haunted by the Juliet 
lines, “But if when I am laid into the tomb.” lie put 
them to music, and in later years incorporated them as the 
Chorus of Shadows, in unison and octaves, in his lyric 
drama, “Lelio.” In his overture to “ King Lear” (Op. 4) 
Berlioz, who was always an advocate of what, for want 
of a better word, we call programme music, depicted the 
agony of the old King, and his love for Cordelia. Again, 
in the great “Romeo and Juliet” symphony (Op. 17), a 
dramatic work with chorus, solos, and a prologue in 
choral recitative, the composer paints the florid love 
passion, now ascending to hill-tops of hope and anon 
falling to depths of despair, with marvellous breadth and 
power. He writes that when he conducted this work in 
London, it was accorded “ the kindest and most brilliant 
reception.” 

One of his noblest and most ambitious works, unappre¬ 
ciated at the time, but now known to be a great master¬ 
piece, was his dramatic fantasy, with chorus, “ The 
Tempest,” founded, of course, upon Shakespeare. After 
much laborious rehearsal—for like all Berlioz’ compositions, 
it was orchestrated on a colossal scale—it was brought out 


at the Paris Op4ra. But fate, as always, was unkind to 
him ; on that particular night Paris was visited by the 
worst storm and deluge that had passed over the city for 
fifty years; the streets became rivers; the house was 
almost deserted; and “The Tempest” within, because of 
the tempest without, was performed to a couple of hundred 
folk, including the orchestra. 

“Much Ado about Nothing” appealed strongly to 
Berlioz, especially from the comedy point of view. In 
1833 he projected a two-act opera on the subject, but the 
work was not completed until twenty-nine years later. It 
was performed in 1802 at Baden-Baden, as a commission 
from Benazet, the famous director of the kurhaus and 
gambling-rooms. The opera was called “Beatrice and 
Benedict ”; it was played later on at Weimar, and as 
recently as three or four years ago was revived at Carlsruhe 
under Mottl. Berlioz was his own librettist, and though 
he treated Shakespeare with a certain amount of reverence, 
he confined the plot exclusively to the Beatrice-Benedict 
incident. Benedict is of course the tenor, Beatrice, 
Hero, and Ursula are sopranos, Don Pedro and Leonato 
basses. 

On more than one occasion Berlioz protests vehemently 
against any tampering with a masterpiece. “ No, no, no. 
Ten million times no,” he says: "you have no right to 
touch Shakespeare or Beethoven ; they do not want the 
alms of your science or your taste.” He abuses Garrick 
for “ improving ” Shakespeare, and quotes instances of 
bad taste in emendations, and he is thoroughly indignant 
at Voltaire’s rude epigram about the monkey with genius. 
In 1829 he heard Bellini’s opera, “ I Montecchi ed i 
Capuletti,” at Florence, and was woefully disappointed, 
not so much in the music, as by the fact that Romeo was 
sung by a woman, and that Shakespeare was ignored in 
the libretto. 

Yet despite this undeniable love and respect for the 
poet, he doe3 precisely in “ Beatrice and Benedict ” that 
which he deplores as inexcusable. Either he deemed 
himself superior to the limitations which he imposed upon 
others, or else it was an eccentric aberration of genius for 
which there is no accounting. 

Maurice Rollinat 

(An English Appreciation) 

strange and tragic figure has just passed away 
through the death of the French poet, Maurice 
Rollinat, author of the appalling and at the same 
time unforgettable verses published under the 
title of “Les Nevroses.” Maurice Rollinat belonged to 
the great wave of tin de sieelc decadence —to the school 
that seemed to have absorbed into itself all the weary 
subtlety and cynicism of a century. Maurice Rollinat was 
not a great poet, but he was an extraordinary and almost 
unique personality. The influences of Baudelaire, Edgar 
Poe and the painter Wiertz would seem to have amalga¬ 
mated to produce him. His poems are the undeviating 
utterance of a soul different lrom other souls. They are 
like a veil drawn back to show a character absolutely 
natural, but at the same time absolutely abnormal—a 
character so removed, so maccabre and piteous that the 
onlooker shivers at the revelation made. Maurice Rollinat 
died mad, but in a measure he may be said to have 
brought this madness upon himself—for primarily saue, 
he spent liis life rejecting the tranquillities of sanity. 
From a child one mania obsessed him—a morbid passion 
for the thing Fear. His imagination was captivated, his 
whole being enthralled by its looming vastness, its 
intangibility, its awful power upon the human system. 
Above all he loved the sudden cold shiver of fear 
paralysing the body and the unleashed wildness of 
imagination when whipped out of all reason by dread. As 
a child it is said he was perpetually doing things to make 
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himself afraid. He would, for instance, run down at 
night and ring a great bell, whose sound, clashing in the 
silent darkness, sent untold Horror quivering through his 
limbs. And he grew up absorbed by the Mystery of 
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Tunnel," “ Troppmann’s Soliloquy ” (the famous murderer)’ 
and most of the series collected under the heading of 
“ Spectres ” ; but beauty in some shape or other not even his 
supreme passion for producing the horrible could entirely 
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Horror, giving himself up to the sinister appeal of its 
emotion and its inexplicability, until both fastened upon 
the susceptible matter of his brain and dominated it. 

Then, when he tried to throw off morbid pre-occupations 
and to accept the comfortable surface of life, it was 
too late. For years imagination had been driven with 
passionate insistence into one groove and had no longer 
the power to run in others. Truly, the ghastliness he had 
so strangely worshipped might be said to have turned and 
killed him in the end. 

Yet, for a time, Maurice Rollinat knew all the glamour 
of success. Sarah Bernhardt, hearing his verses on one 
occasion, rose from her seat and knelt to him, publicly 
expressing adoration for his genius. Not only Paris, but 
America, declared itself at nis feet. His intelligence, 
however, had already began to show signs of an anguished 
disorder. Under medical advice he took a workman’s 
cottage in the countiy—at Fresselines—and here for an 
interval he really knew a replenishing and homely 
happiness. Many of his verses, touching upon the 
country or natural things, are exquisite in the “ inward¬ 
ness ” of their perception. Possibly, indeed, the end 
might have been different but for the tragic event which 
climaxed all the imaginary and wilful horrors of his life. 
His wife was bitten by a mad dog and died a few days 
afterwards. From that moment Rollinat’s own case was 
hopeless, though to the end he fought with a strenuous 
courage to retain sanity. His poetry will survive him many 
years, for even when the subject sickens, the interpreta¬ 
tion reveals always the poet’s incurable demand for beauty. 
The beauty is often only in an incongruous elegance of 
form—in an invidious musicalness of rhythm—as in the 
poems called “Fear,” “The Man Buried Alive,” “The 


bring him to surrender. The first he sought deliberately, 
the second seems always like a presence stolen in unawares. 

M. Bkhkspord Rylf.t. 


Dramatic Notes 

T rie personality of Shakespeare is so vague and 
almost unreal that it is always with a pleasant 
feeling of something akin to surprise that we 
are able to associate or believe we may associate 
him with any buildings still in existence. For myself 
I have always welcomed Mr. George Wyndham’s sug¬ 
gestion that the poet’s father may very likely have given 
“congratulations, perhaps advice” to Burbage on the 
completion of his theatre on Thames’ Bank. It is easy 
to believe that when Shakespeare first came to London 
town and probably to Burbage’s theatre, one so observant 
of human nature would soon have made himself acquainted 
with the more important architectural features of the 
capital. He must have visited Westminster Abbey and 
its precincts, the Tower, Crosby Hall, and many another 
“scene” in his plays. We may be pardoned, therefore, 
for taking a sentimental interest in the remaining buildings 
of Shakespeare’s London, apart from their age and their 
many historical associations. We do not know, but it is 
no far-fetched conjecture to assume that Shakespeare 
visited Saint Bartholomew’s Church in Smithfield, for 
instance, of which a view is given above. 


In “ Scribner’s Magazine ” for this month there is a 
thoughtful and suggestive paper by Professor Brander 
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Matthews on “ The Literary Merit of Our Latter-Day 
Drama.” The question discussed is almost as old as the 
drama itself, but is still full of present interest. “ Tenny¬ 
son and Mr. Jones were aiming at the same target— 
popular success in the theatre,” says the writer, striking 
the real point under discussion. A play, however literary 
in form and execution, that does not act well is a bad 
play ; it may be good pro3e or good poetry, but it is not 
good drama. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is an expert in the 
conditions and limitations under which a dramatist works ; 
Tennyson was not. Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliere, as 
Professor Brander Matthews reminds us, were practical 
playwrights, men who knew exactly what would and what 
would not be effective and true upon “ the boards ”; 
Tennyson, Browning, Shelley wrote poems, and acted 
poems are not necessarily plays. 


Shakespeare constructed his plays according to the rules 
of the game as then played ; that they contain wonderfid 
poetry is almost an accident; as far as his plays were con¬ 
cerned he was playwright first and poet second. He took 
care of the scenes and let the poetry take care of itself. 
The literary form and value of a play is not a mere matter 
of decoration, it is a question of essentials, as it is with 
the novel. Sincerity, truth to human nature, that is the 
first thing; fitness for the traffic of the stage, that is the 
second: the literary worthiness comes with and cannot 
come without the truth and sincerity. If our dramatists 
will give us plays suitable for the stage, with strong, true 
plots and strong, true characters, the criticaster may still 
go about calling aloud for a literary drama, but those who 
really are qualified judges of literature will find their 
hunger satisfied. 


It is more than strange that literature to the average 
man and woman is the one art for which no special 
training, hardly even special aptitude, appears necessary. 
So is it with the drama. Anyone who can wield a pen and 
afford to buy sufficient paper and ink seems to consider 
that his equipment for playwriting is adequate! Our 
novels show signs of a growing desire to grapple with life 
and all its problems; our drama daily drifts further from 
truth. What is asked for are plots which do not violate 
every law of probability, and characters of flesh and blood, 
human beings, not puppets. Given these—and when shall 
we bo given them?.—the theatre will become part of life 
and the cry for “literary ” drama will be hushed. 


It is late in the day to criticise “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
that admirable example of the “ clothes ” drama : puppets 
dancing to old tunes, mimicking human beings. It is 
pleasant to know that Mr. Lewis Waller will soon to 
turning his attention to better things ; h# is too good an 
actor to waste himself as he is now doing. Those who 
re-call his excellent acting as Hotspur and in “Julius 
Cte3ar” will be glad to see him again in a character more 
worthy of his parts. 


Mr. Pinero is apparently of the opinion that novelists 
are but poor hands at play-writing. Surely he meant to 
say that novels often enough make but poor plays ? Such 
a sweeping proposition as his cannot for a moment be 
maintained, as is proved by the mere citation of such 
names as Victor Hugo, Dumas, Sudermann, Reade, John 
Oliver Hobbes and Mr. Anthony Hope—not to mention 
Mr. Barrie! There is no reason why a novelist should not 
be a successful playwright; many of the gifts for both 
lines of work are the same: knowledge of life, of men and 
of women, power to select, ability to depict character in 
behaviour and in speech; the technique of novel-writing 
and of play-writing are different, but can surely be born 


in or acquired by one person ? Moreover dramatists who 
devote themselves entirely to stage work not seldom 
“come a cropper,” even Mr. Pinero has erred and 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jone3 is not always successful. 
Furthermore, many brilliant plays have been written by 
mere novices, it is not only the “ old hand ” who can do 
good work. Much solemn nonsense is talked on this 
subject as on most others. 


An interesting addition ha3 been made to Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s “ Mermaid Series” in the plays—or rather four 
of them—of Thomas Shadwell, edited with introduction 
and notes by Professor Saintsbury. Shadwell’s only 
merit to the present generation, for his plays as literature 
and drama are but poor stuff, is that he gives a striking 
picture of the modes, morals and manners of his day ; of 
the plays here reprinted, “ The Squire of Alsatia ” and 
“ Bury Fair ” arc the most interesting, full of side-lights 
on the social life of post Commonwealth days, as also 
is the play-house scene in “ A True Widow.” Professor 
Saintsbury can hardly bo envied his task of wading 
through the whole of Shadwell’s “ curious ” productions, 
but has a first claim upon our gratitude for this handy 
and scholarly reprint. 


Booksellers Catalogues Received: — Mr. Francis 
Edwards, High Street, Marylebone ( Australasia , Polynesia, 
<tc.); Messrs. A. Maurice A Co., Bedford Street {Engraved 
Portraits , Old London, cf-c.); Mr. C. Richardson, Man¬ 
chester {(jeneral). 
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Musical Notes 

T he announcement of a season of English Opera 
at Drury Lane next year, to run concurrently 
with that at Covent Garden, is interesting, 
though it is not altogether easy to understand 
the expectations of its promoters. Mr. Manners and his 
company have done excellent work, as everyone knows, 
but they are surely mistaken in the supposition that 
they can compete directly with any hope of success with 
Covent Garden. They can hardly imagine, on the one 
hand, that such performances as they can give will appeal 
to the fashionables, while it seems equally unlikely that the 
general public will be any more readily drawn. The whole 
project seems, indeed, on the face of it, foredoomed to 
failure. If such a season of English Opera had beea 
arranged for during the winter, it would have deserved 
every encouragement and its chances of success would 
have been considerable. To attempt such a venture in 
opposition to the regular season at Covent Garden is 
simply to court disaster, and, what is even worse, to 
jeopardise the prospect of any more well-considered 
scheme being started at some future date. 


Mb. Donald Tovey is a highly cultivated and most 
versatile musician. He composes, he is an admirable 
pianist, he writes with learning on musical matters. His 
knowledge is profound and his steal in the cause of the 
great masters beyond all praiso. In his knowledge no 
less of the highways than of the byways of the art he 
could give points to many a German professor, while his 
catholicity of taste embraces music of all schools. It was 
interesting, therefore, to make acquaintance with the 
piano concerto from his pen produced last week, even 
though one could not, with the best intention in the world, 
find therein many traces of real creative genius. Certainly 
Mr. Tovey handles his materials with skill and dexterity, 
and beyond a doubt the concerto bears witness to lofty 
aims and indefatigable labour. One might even go the 
length of conceding that, in the curate’s immortal phrase, 
some parts of it are excellent. Unfortunately too much 
of that remaining was sickbed o’er with the pale cast of 
the midnight lamp, so that in the end an impression of 
desolating siccity remained. Perhaps smaller forms would 
still serve Mr. Tovey’s purpose better. Listening to his 
concerto I thought of “ A Grammarian’s Funeral ” :— 

That, lew man goes on adding ono to one, 

His hundred's soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 

But., after all, the question remains whether it is not 
sometimes better to achieve the humble unit than to 
strive after the impossible million. 


Mb. Tovey announces, I notice, another series of 
chamber concerts to take place during the next few 
weeks at the Grafton Galleries, and to begin at “ 5 o’clock 
for 5.15 precisely.” Both the place and the hour are 
unusual, but the programmes announced, including a 
number of works by the concert-giver, promise to prove 
interesting, and audiences should not be lacking. Mr. 
Tovey proposes to play, among other things, Bach’s 
Fantasia in C minor, and the six-part fugue from “Das 
Musikabsche Opfer,” and Beethoven’s “ Diabelli ” varia¬ 
tions ; and his choice serves to remind one how easily 
pianists might better their customary programmes if they 
exercised like taste and discernment. The sheep-like 
regularity with which the average run of piano virtuosi 
make up their programmes year in and year out from the 
same limited list of works, to the exclusion of hundreds, 
not to say thousands, which might be drawn on, is at 
once astonishing and deplorable. 


Mb. Tovey is not the first, by the way, who has. 
announced a concert for five o’clock. Some years ago the 
Bach Society gave a concert at the Queen’s Hall beginning 
at this hour, and possibly there have been other cases. 
There is, indeed, a good deal to be said in favour of this 
arrangement, which, if it involves some slight displace¬ 
ment of the sacred rite of five o’clock tea, is certainly more 
convenient from the point of view of the average male. 
Ladies, too, can do their shopping while the light lasts, 
have tea, and go to the concert afterwards. But it is 
curious how seldom in the ordinary way concert-givers 
have the courage to depart from the accepted hours in this 
regard. Occasionally some daring innovator will announce 
a recital for nine or ten o’clock—Mr. Josef Hofmann 
chose the former hour for one of his concerts last 
summer—or invite his patrons, as in Mr. Tovey’s case, to 
drop in after tea; but such instances are never numerous. 


In this connection, by the way, a discussion of that 
eternally vexed question, the proper treatment of the late 
arrival, has been raised once more on the strength of the 
gentle intimation of a recent concert-giver:— 

Miss Adela Verne specially requests the audience to kindly 
lx> seated at 8.30 punctually, as she does not wish to make 
long pauses between the movements of the Brahms Sonata. 

This is one of those questions in regard to which there is 
truly much to be said on both sides. So much depends 
upon the point of view. If you happen to be one side of 
the door while the particular work which you have come 
to hear is being given on the other, you are more than 
human if you admit the justice of your exclusion. If, on 
the other hand, seated proudly in your place betimes, you 
find your enjoyment of all the earlier numbers in the 
programme disturbed by the continual passage of the 
unpunctuals to their places—why, then, boiling oil with 
something lingering seems a punishment all too mild to 
fit their particular crime. 


On the whole that is not half a bad solution of the 
problem which has been suggested by a writer in “ The 
Times.” As he points out, this is essentially a case in 
which there is right on both sides. Because a concert- 
goer, whose cab has been blocked prhaps in Piccadilly, 
finds himself a few minutes late, this is no reason why he 
should be shut out during the whole of a long piece which 
he has paid hard cash to hear. Therefore he should be 
admitted. On the other hand, it is intolerable that ho 
should be allowed to annoy by his unpunctuality those 
who have taken care to reach their places in time. 
Therefore he should not be permitted to pass to his seat. 
What then is the solution ? Nothing simpler, replies our 
journalistic Daniel. Let the late ones come in, but set 
aside a space for them to stand in just inside the doors 
until the performance in progress has been completed. 
Then and then only let them take their seats. Institute, in 
short, a sort of laggards’ lobby—a kind of purgatorial 
precinct for the unpunctual as it were—and thereby 
reconcile the interests of all concerned. I repeat, the 
notion has not a little to coinmend it. But this is not to 
imply that anyone is in the least degree likely to attempt 
its adoption. 


Poob audiences have been the rule again at most of the 
concerts given lately. The musicians may pipe, but 
amateurs seemingly will not dance. It is, indeed, impos¬ 
sible to account for the state of things prevailing just now 
in this respect. Be they orchestral concerts or chamber 
concerts, or solo recitals, the result is almost invariably the 
same—a beggarly array of empty benches. Here and 
there you encounter a welcome exception to the general 
rule. Kubelik can still attract — even at the Crystal 
Palace; Mr. Plunket Greene could never sing without 
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drawing his admirers. Bat as regards less famous and 
less popular concert-givers the situation must be reckoned 
nothing less than tragic. What is the explanation ? One 
conclusion, at least, seems obvious. That boasted love of 
music which one encounters now-a-days on every hand is 
to a large extent pure sham and make-believe. For 
people really fond of music would certainly not neglect so 
sedulously all opportunities of hearing it. 


“ Musical Fantasies,” by Tsrafel (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.), is florid, rhapsodic, dithyrambic. After Thackeray 
in that immortal essay on “ Thunder and Small Beer” one 
is moved to exclaim “ What hoights of foine language 
intoirely! ” Too frequently after the manner of such 
writers, Israfel in his attempt to scale the heights falls 
ignominiously to earth and stumbles into bathos. Also ho 
seems to have a quite singular capacity for using that 
language and employing those similitudes which of all 
others are from the average person’s point of view the 
least appropriate to the matter in hand. Ask, for instance, 
any musician to supply the missing title in the following 

sentence: “ ‘-’ is a musical rose-thicket alive 

with passionate golden-throated bulbuls and merry velvet 
butterflies; it has the perfumed beauty of some sunny 
Persian Paradise whose sinuous tigers are adorable purring 
pussy cats.” Assuredly you might repeat the question 
till the end of Time before you found one to give you 
the answer—“ Die Meistersinger ”! 


“About Music and What it is Made of,” by Oliveria 
Prescott (Methuen & Co.), is a pleasantly-written volume 
whose nature is indicated by its title. The authoress, 
whose work is dedicated “ To the Memory of my Master, 
George Alexander Macfarren,” is apparently somewhat 
old-fashioned in her tastes and sympathies, so that 
while Mendelssohn is written of with enthusiasm, poor 
Wagner is damned with the faintest of faint praise, and 
Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss get no mention at 
all; but what she has to say about the music with which 
she is in sympathy is readable enough. The work, which 
is avowedly written “for amateurs," makes no pretensions 
to originality of research or thought, but will be none less 
welcome on this account to those readers for whom it has 
been written. But perhaps one sentence might have been 
omitted. It occurs in the following passage:— 

Abroad Mdlle. Holmes, Mdlle. Cbaminade and others, and 
in England Virginia Gabriel, Alice Mary Smith, Maude 
Valerie White, Rosalind Ellicott, E. F. Smyth—and, may wo 
add, the present writer?—have among others done work 
which has its share of influence in the making of what is now 
the modem musical style. 

How true it is that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men—and women. 


“ Famous Comfosebs,” by Nathan Haskell Dole (Methuen 
& Co.—2 vols.), consists of readable biographical sketches 
of various great musicians, beginning with Palestrina and 
ending with Wagner. Innumerable volumes of precisely 
the same kind have been published before, so that one 
knows precisely what to expect under every head, and can 
predict to a certainty the old old anecdotes which will be 
trotted out once more. But seemingly the demand for this 
kind of “ book which is not a book,” is quite inexhauslible, 
and Mr. Dole’s is at least no worse than scores and scores of 
its predecessors. Indeed, in some respects it is rather 
better than many of these, for it is tastefully printed and 
embellished with some excellent portraits and illustrations, 
and is written, at least, in English. The author attempts 
no novel estimates of his heroes, but writes of them fairly 
and judiciously enough, with a commendable absence of 
prejudice or bias—and this iB a virtue none too common 
where musicians are concerned—upon the generally 
accepted lines. 


Art Notes 

JkT the Portrait Painters show in the New Gallery is 
gjL what is known as Whistler’s unfinished “ Rouge 
JL jL ft Noir, L’Eventail,” lent by Miss Philip, a mo6t 
interesting example of the truism that with the 
great worker, in whatever branch of art, no day’s end sees 
an unfinished effort set aside. As far as it has progressed 
it is finished, harmonious; so complete to the point it had 
reached as to represent its creator’s thought—as far as the 
thought had been carried on that day—so complete, if only 
sketched in, that should the master hand never return, it 
remains a work, not a broken fragment. It was doubtle.-s 
this feeling which prompted Mr. C. L. Freer, one of 
America’s discriminating collectors, to secure the “ Whito 
Girl,” which is now one of his valued possessions, regardless 
of the fact that the face is merely indicated. 


Amid the general run of mild mediocrity at the New 
Gallery are still some good and some startling things, 
notably the bull-fights of M. Yuloaga. The artist Las 
thrown out the flamboyant riot of colour expected of fucIi 
a scene; his old woman, his boy and his two younger 
women are typos well searched, thoroughly understood, and 
vigorously painted, but—they are not pleasant. 


One turns with relief to Mr. Orchardson's pictures, sure 
of good work and pleasing treatment and subjects. Of 
the four canvases exhibited, the largest and perhaps the 
most delightful is the portrait of Sir David Stewart of 
Banchory, one time Lord Provost of Aberdeen. In colour 
and composition, as in drawing, there is little to be 
desired, only that the background is not just as restful as 
it might have been. 


Signor Mancini is represented by his usual amazing 
thickness of paint and beauty of colour. Professor Max 
Liberman presents a mud-coloured portrait of himself 
from which, somehow, he emerges with something of 
triumph. But when we come to the “ Gladstone ” of 
Professor von Lenbach, we have a painting worth serious 
consideration. The picture is keen, sure, showing a most 
searching understanding of his sitter. It is sometimes a 
little hard, and oppresses one with a sense of too much 
insistence on exact points, but it presents Mr. Gladstone 
on canvas as he looked and as he felt. It is this which 
holds one before this portrait and draws one back to it, 
while masterly flesh tints and perfection of tone give that 
harmony which permits one to thoroughly enjoy the whole 
picture undisturbed by a jarring note. 


In the current “ Burlington ” Mr. Berenson continues 
his series of articles on Sassetta, and while the illustra¬ 
tions continue most attractive and interesting, it must be 
confessed that the long descriptions grow a little tedious. 
The reproductions from Gainsborough, Hoppner and 
Raeburn are well worth having, and the inevitable illus¬ 
trated comparison between Whistler and Rembrandt is 
welcome. 


The “ New Amsterdam,” a theatre soon to be opened in 
New York, is a remarkable departure in the architecture 
and decoration of public auditoriums. The general 
scheme has been carried out along the lines of the 
“ Art Nouveau,” and in its details has been influenced 
by a large number of the most prominent American 
artists. A large group of statues over the main entrance 
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is the work of George Grey Barnard, who has chosen as 
his subject “ The Stage.” “ Drama,” an heroic centre 
figure, holds in one hand a mirror, in the other a mask; a 
draped baldachin above the figure represents the stage, 
and from the feet of Drama stretch entwined garlands of 
flowers and fruit, among which are dim creatures of folk¬ 


lore and fairy-tale. Beneath this group is the kev-stone 
of the building in bold relief, on which, surrounded by 
garlands of oak, ivy and laurel, is a Florentine shield, in 
which is carried the escutcheon of the theatre. To the 
right and left of the portal are columns of Sicilian marble 
foliated in gray and white and belted with bronze. The 
bronze caps, modelled by Miss Enid Yandell, support 
heads typifying the several ages of Drama. Higher up on 
the facade are three groups representing the Dance, 
Declamation, and Song. The facade rises 150 feet. The 
auditorium is in a scheme of delicate green, relieved by 
mother-of-pearl and mauve. The foyer is surmounted by 
a leaded glass dome, designed to represent “ The Song of 
the Flowers.” The auditorium is wholly devoid of pillars 
or other structural obstructions, the galleries being sus¬ 
tained on the cantilever principle. Some of the artists 
represented are R. H. Perry, Hugh Talent, Robert Blum, 
Wenzel, Peixotto, Yandell and Anderson, whose panels 
represent ancient and modem New York and Greek, Roman, 
and even Pre-historic drama, with a long frieze in the 
lobby, illustrating the Shakepearean and Wagnerian 
drama. 


In “ Light and Water: A Study of Reflexion and Colour 
in River, Lake and Sea,” by Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart., 
issued by George Bell and Sons, we have a book valuable 
to the art student, and light and fascinating reading for 
the man or woman who takes even a casual interest in the 
why and wherefore of shadows and reflexions in drawing. 
The illustrations, of which we print a specimen, are 
simple and instructive, and the letterpress, while scientific, 
stops short of anything too technical for a school boy. 


Sculpture is to be one of the great features of the 
St. Louis Exhibition. At the time of the Chicago Exhibi¬ 
tion, ten years ago, there was probably in the United 
States less idea of sculpture, of consistent architecture, or 
of fine decoration, than in any other civilised country 
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in the world. In the west and middle-west the popula r 
idea of architectural beauty was size; in decoration it was 
colour, with plenty of gold leaf, and in sculpture it was 
stone images. But the management of the Chicago 
Exhibition was able to insist upon securing the aid 
and co-operation of competent advisers in the various 
branches of art represented, and whilo 
the result may not nave been perfect, it 
was almost wholly harmonious and in 
good form. The public, with the desire 
for culture which is almost a mania with 
Americans, seemed at once to realise the 
beauty and superiority of the whole 
scheme, and from then until the present 
the progress in every section of the 
country has been enormous, especially 
in the desire to know and to understand 
art in sculpture and in architecture. The 
effect is seen on every hand throughout 
the country—in the great centres, in the 
small towns, and in all national structures. 
For the St. Louis Exposition arrangements 
have been already made for upwards of 
250 groups of statuary, comprising 1,000 
figures, and all under the most expert 
supervision. The “ Louisiana Purchase ” 
section, for instance, which celebrates 
the acquisition of large southern and 
western territories from France, has 
secured the services of Mr. Earl Bitter as 
chief of sculptors, with an advisory 
committee made up of Messrs. John Q. 
A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens and 
Daniel C. French, all men of international 
reputations, and most of them of a type which not very 
long since had difficulty in obtaining serious consideration 
in their own country. 


“ Bartolozzi and His Pupils in England,” by Selwin 
Brinton, M.A., published by A. Siegle, price Is. Gd. net. 
In this delightful little book we have a most excellent 
collection of prints from the master, and we are reminded 
of many things. I wonder, for instance, how many of us 
know, or remember, that Bartolozzi lived and worked in 
Warwick Street, Golden Square, in the very centre of 
busy London ? And I wonder how many of our American 
friends who visit London and dream over the associations 
of old buildings, give an hour to this one-time home of 
the man whose works, reproduced in every possible form, 
are coming to mark almost a fetish in American artistic 
imagination ? To write a book on this man to-day, when 
so much is said and known of him, is a little bold, but in 
this case we have in complete, cheap, convenient form, 
well indexed and nicely printed, what may prove a guide. 


Messrs. Dent (New York: McClure, Phillips and Co.) 
have issued the ninth number of their edition of the 
collected works of William Hazlitt (7s. 6d. net), this last 
volume being some lengthy and rather high-flown dis¬ 
cussions dealing with the principal picture galleries of 
England, and with a journey through France and Italy, 
together with miscellaneous essays on the fine arts. The 
book is thick and heavy to hold, but the contents possess 
a certain sprightly personality which holds the reader and 
leads by pleasant paths through much Bound criticism. 
The essay on the Elgin marbles and the criticism of 
Hogarth’s “ Marriage a la Mode ” are gems, and in the 
voluminous notes is an almost invaluable fund of informa¬ 
tion. The volume, although never possible as a popular 
favourite, must remain a valuable possession, to be kept 
as a treasure and read as a recreation. 



Ill nnf ration from “ Light and Water." 
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In “ Thomas Gainsborough ” (7s. 6d. net), by Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower, Messrs. George Bell and Sons 
have furnished another of the careful, intelligent, pains¬ 
taking works which mark the literary and artistic activity 
of this author, whose books on Reynolds and Wilkie will 
be remembered with so much pleasure by readers of this 
class of work. The author has sought to popularise the 
paintings of Gainsborough, and in his effort to bring the 
reader into close touch with the artist as a man, has told, 
simply and sympathetically, the tale of his life, from his 
birth in the modest little home in Sudbury to his death 
in a wing of the great Schomberg house in Pall Mall. 


In “ The Defence of Guenevere, and Other Poems,” 
by William Morris, published at 5s. net by Mr. John Lane, 
the binding and illustrations alone make a volume well 
worth owning. Miss Jessie M. King, who drew the 
pictures, is so close a disciple of Aubrey Beardsley as to 
seem almost a copyist; a copyist of the beet kind, since in 
remaining a true student of drawing and of the peculiar 
“ line ” of her master, she has rendered her fancies sweetly 
and pleasingly, as becomes the subject. Each picture is 
in itself a fine piece of decoration, and despite the strange 
curves and composition, she has neither lost sight of her 
poetic inspiration nor drifted into caricature. 


At Messrs. Duveen’s galleries in Bond Street is a fine 
old Flemish tapestry panel, executed in 1480 from a 
scriptural subject after a design by John Van Eyck. In 
the same room are also some interesting Gobelins, dated 
about 1730, from drawings by Le Febvre. The colours are 
in most excellent condition, the deep crimsons showing 
wonderfully fresh and brilliant. In another room of this 
gallery is a piece of Gobelins measuring twenty-five feet 
by twelve feet. This represents an episode from the life 
of Roland, and is believed to date from about 1740. 


The Duveen galleries also contain some fine statues, 
formerly the property of the Duke of Hamilton ; some rare 
old Chelsea, a collection of most attractive snuff-boxes of 
rare design and workmanship, and a few miniatures of 
very considerable value. The interesting fact that this 
collection of popular oh jet 8 d'art is permitted to remain 
in this country is doubtless explained by the financial 
stringency just now affecting American patrons of this 
class of work, which may not be pleasant for the dealer, 
but certainly adds to the pleasure of the mere lover of 
the beautiful, and makes an aimless stroll up Bond Street 
replete with possibilities of enjoyment. 


I tut down with a sigh of . regret “ The Art of James 
McNeill Whistler,” the joint work of Mr. T. R. Way and 
Mr. G. R. Dennis, published at 7s. 6d. by Messrs. Bell 
and Sons. Through 123 pages the reader is conducted 
past 52 reproductions of the master’s most representative 
works, the lecture never tedious, never prosy, and always 
in good taste. Dedicated to lady Seymour Haden, 
Whistler’s sister, the preface explains that had the artist 
lived a short while longer the proof sheets of this book 
would have been laid before him. The biographical 
matter is of the very slightest, the writers confining 
themselves to the task of dealing, as the title suggests, 
with the art of Whistler, and leaving to Mra. Pennell and 
M. Theodore Duret the more complete study of the 
individuality of the man which we are promised in their 
forthcoming books. 


“ StH Joshua Reynolds,” by A. Lys Baldry (Geo. Newnes, 
Ltd.) is rather a disappointment, as the binding and paper 
promised much, but the reproductions from Reynolds’s 
paintings, while mo3t complete and informing, are in 
many cases not well printed. 


New Books Received 

(Continued from page 536) 

FICTION 

“ Honor Dalton,” by Frances Campbell Sparhawk (Revell), 6/0; “Barba of Grand 
Bayou,” by John Oxenham (Hodder and Stoughton), 6/0; “Follow the Gleam,** 
by Joseph Hocking (Hodder and Stoughton), 3/6; “ The Haggard Side,” by the 
Author of “ Times and Days ” (Longmans), 6/0; “ The Chameleon,’’ by Clarence 
Forestier Walker (Digby, Long), 6/0; “ Two Sides of the Face,” by A, T. Qolller- 
Oouch f Arrowsmith), 6/0 ; “ Gutter Tragedies,” by G. 8. Paternoster (Treherne), 
6/0; “Under Cheddar Cliffs,” by Edith Seeley (Seeley), 6/0; “The Castle of 
Twilight," by Margaret Horton Potter (McClurg); •‘Cherry,’* by Booth 
Tarkington (Harper), net 2/6; “The Light in Dends Wood," by Thomas 
Dagless (Greening); “ Anthony Everton,” by J. 8. Fletcher (Chambers), 3/0; 
“Dr. Lavendar's People,” by Margaret Deland (Harper), 6/0; “Their Child,** 
by Robert Herrick (Macmillan), 2/0; “The Motor Private,” by G. Sidney 
Paternoster (Chatto and Windus), 3/6; “The Lost King,’’ by Henry 
Shackleford (Brentano); “The Well of Santa Clara,” by Anatole France 
(Carrington); “Loyal and True,” by Lilian C. Hume (O.E. Temperance Sooiety), 
1/0; “ Lead, Kindly Light,” by Rev. W. R. H. Pughe, MJk. (C.E. Temperance 
Society). 

JUVENILE 

“A Puritan Knight Errant,” by Edith Robinson (Jarrold), 3/6; “One Day,” by 
Edith Farmiloe (Richards), 6/0; “Chris Cunningham,” by Gordon Stables 
(Shaw), 5/0 ; “ West Poiut Colours,** by Anna B. Warner (Nisbet), 6/0 ; “ On the 
Winning Side,” by Sydney C. Grier (Shaw), 2/6 ; “ Our Darlings,” (Shaw), 6/0; 
“Sunday Sunshine,” (Shaw), 1/6 ; “Little Frolio ’•(Shaw). 2/0 ; “ Bravely Won” 
(Shaw), 3/0; “ Under Two Queens," by E. Everett-Green (Shaw) ; “ Saint Jack,* * 
by E. Harvey Brooks (Shaw); “ Nature’s Tainting Book ” (Dean); “ Soma 
Old Nursery Friends,” by John Hassall (Dean) ; “The Louis Wain Kitten Book” 
(Treherne), 1/6 ; “ Toby and His Little Dog Tan,” by Gilbert James and 
Charles Pears (Hodder and Stoughton), 6/0; “Did You Ever?” by Lewis Baumer 
(Chambers); “Little Miss Sunshine,” by Gabrielle E. Jackson (Jarrold), 3/6 j 
“Walsh the Wonder Worker,” by G. Manville Fenn (Chambers), 6/0 ; “The 
Sunset Rock,” by May Baldwin (Chambers), 6/0; “Peter the Pilgrim,” by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade (Chambers), 3/6; “The Magic Forest," by 8. E. White 
(Macmillan), 6/0 ; “The Beatrice Book,” by Ralph Harold Bretherton (Lane), 
6/0; “The Little People," by L. Allen Harker (Lane), 6/0; “Marjorie and 
Benny,” by B. Kemp (Nelson), 1/0; “For King or Empress?” by Chas. W. 
Whistler (Nelson), 3/6; “The Gayton Scholarship,” by Herbert Hayena 
(Nelson), 1/6; “In Jacobite Days," by Mrs. Henry Clarke (Nelson), 5/0; 
“Under Which King?" by Hubert Rendel (Nelson), 2/6; “The Young 
Crusader.” 

NEW EDITIONS 

“The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife” (Methuen),net 3/6; “The 
House of Usna,” by Fiona Macleod (Mosher); “Lyrics,” by Arthur bymoos 
(Mosher) ; “ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” by W. B. Yeats (Mosher); “Thrawn 
Janet Markhcim,” by R. L. Stevenson ; “The Dead Leman,” translated from 
the French by Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester; “The Legend of Madame 
Krasinska/’ by Vernon Lee; “Some Great Churches in France,” Three 
Essays by William Morris and Walter Pater; “Maurice de Gu6rln,"by Matthew 
Arnold ; “ Eugenie de Guerin,” by Matthew Arnold—six volumes in box 
(Mosher); “ Danesbury House,” by Mrs. Henry Wood (Hodder and Stoughton), 
net 0/6 ; “ The People’s Christ, and other Sermons,” by Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
(Hodder and Stoughton), net0/6 ; “ The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin," 
(Hutchinson), net 1/0 ; “ The Conduct of Life.” by Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bell), 
not 1/0; “ Elements of Religious Life,” by William Humphrey (Baker), net 9/0; 
“ In Memoriam,” by Alfred Lord Tennyson (Bell), net 2/0 ; “The Odes to Horace” 
(Bell), net 2/0; “M. Aurelias Antoninus” (Bell), net 2/0; “Silas Marner." by 
George Eliot (Cassell), net 0/6; “Hakluyt’s Voyages,” Vols. I. and II. 
(Maclehnse), each, net 12/6 ; “The Case Against the Protective Taxation of 
F’ood and Haw Material” (Unionist Free Food League), 1/0; “The Original 
Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun,” edited by F. J. Amours, Vol. II. (Blackwood) ; 
“ The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” edited by Sherwin Cody (McClurg), net ft ; 
“The Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe.” edited by Sherwin Cody 
(McClurg), net $1; “The Scarlet Letter,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne (Brown, 
Langliamj & Co.), net 1/6; “Primitive Culture,” by Kdwnrd B. Tylor, 2 vols. 
(Murray), 21/0; “Decadents,” by H. A. Bnlley (Greening), 3/8; “Sweet 
Hampstead and its Associations,"'by Mrs. C. A. White (Elliot Stock), net 7/6 ; 
“Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey,” by Wm. Wordsworth, 
illustrated by Donnld Maxwell (Lane), net 1/0; “The Adventures of Romney 
Pringle,” by Clifford Ashdown (Ward, Lock), 0/6; “The Shadow of the Cxar, 
by J. R. Carling (Ward, Lock), 0/6; “Bamaby Rudge,” by Charles Dickens 
(Ward, Lock), 0/6; “The Groundwork of Psychology,” by G. F. Stout, M.A. 
(U.T. Press), 4/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“Scribner’s,” “Printseller,” “Isis,’’ “Critic," “Current Literature,” “Bibelot," 
“ American Antiquarian,” “ Papyrus," “ Art.” 


Foreign 

POETRY, ORITIOISM, AND BELLES LBTTRES 
Genee (Rudolph), A. W. Schlegel und Shakespeare 

(Berlin : Druck und Verlag von Georg Relmer) 1*50 marks 

ART 

Rosenthal (Leon), La Peinture Romantique., .(Fontemoing) 

Fontaine (Andre), Conferences In^ditee de l’Acaddmie Royale de Peinture et de 

Sculpture.(Fontemoing) 4 fr. 

Fontaine (Andr<5), F.ssai sur Le Principe et les Lois de la Critique d’Art 

(Fontemoing) 6 fr, 

PERIODICALS 

“Altpreussische Monatsscbrift, neue Folge "; “ Der Neuen Preussisohen 
Provinzial-Biatter, fUnfte Folge ” ; “ Herausgeben von Rudolf Reicks.” 

(Kdnigsberg in Pr.: Verlag von Thomas & Oppennann) 
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Brieux, the Social Dramatist. 

A pproximations are recognised even in mathematical 
calculations, and to all intents and purposes it is 
safe to hazard the statement that ninety-nine but 
of every hundred playgoers in England frequent 
the theatre for amusement only; the evolution of modern 
drama in this country is therefore in tho hands of the 
successive century units, aided by the dramatic critics, 
and retarded by the censor. This coterie of men who 
seek _ to extend the sphere of dramatic art is, under 
existing conditions, confronted with many problems, but 
none more difficult of solution than the question as to 
whether the exposition of social evils on the stage is 
contraband or legitimate; foremost in the ranks of the 
few playwrights who have ventured to deal with social 
degeneration with plan and purpose stands Eugene 
Brieux, who is acknowledged by his countrymen to be one 
of the leading French dramatists of the day. 

Brieux belongs to the School of Naturalism, which 
numbers among its disciples Jean Jullien, Pierre Wolff, 
L&>n Hennique, George Ancey and Camille Fabre, all of 
whom owe their artistic life to Antoine, the peculiar 
genius who founded the Theatre Libre in October 1887, a 
theatre which was but a room in the sordid Passage de 
l ! Elys4e des Beaux Arts at Montmartre. In this little 
room realistic drama drew its first breath in France; 
conventions werg swept aside, the adventures of everyday 
life usurped the place of decadent dramatic situations, and 
fatalistic plays, wherein the first act anticipated the crisis, 
gave way to plays in which the characters spoke for 
themselves through the medium of their own souls’ 
adventures. This school of realists had many faults, but 
it looked social life straight in the face, honestly re¬ 
cording what it perceived; in later years Brieux soared 
far above his contemporaries and became a critic as well 
afl a reporter, but he would be the first to resent any 
attempt to erase his name from the registers of the early 
•School of Realism. 

Brieux made his debut with “ Blanchette ” and 
“Manages d’Artistes,” the former dealing with the 
problem of popular education and the latter with art; 
the possible evils of communistic life ruthlessly attacked 
by the dramatist in his subsequent works are science in 
“ L’Evasion,” universal suffrage in “ L’Engrenage,” 
charity in “Lea Bienfaiteurs,” justice in “La Robe 
Rouge,” and fast living in “ Les A varies.” 

An opportunity of witnessing a performance of “ Les 
Bienfaiteurs ” is to be afforded to playgoers this season by 
the English Theatre Libre—the Stage Society. The play 
deals with two phases of modern social life which are 
occupying the attention of our leading philanthropists and 
politicians: the reconciliation of capital and labour, and 
the decrease of pauperism. When this drama was pro¬ 
duced at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Lemaitre in his 
criticism remarked, “ Je crois que cette comddie, nettement 
morale et vigoureusement satirique plairait beancoup a 
un public anglais,” and there is little doubt that nis 
prophecy will be fulfilled. Rumour has it that Brieux 
will himself be the guest of the Stage Society on this 
occasion—with eager anticipation we await drama and 
dramatist. 

Edith A. Browne. 


Correspondence 

Life and Literature 

Sir, — Contact with intelligent and seemingly well-educated 
people who take little or no interest in the literary movements of 
the day is startling, giving rise to the question, “ Are the love of 


and interest in literature confined to a select few?” There are 
many such persons who, even if they know the names of the 
leading men of letters, are unacquainted with their works, and 
the reason for their ignorance is not far to seek. The literatures 
of the past that have lived through the ages have always been tho 
outcome of the national life. The aspirations of a people have 
breathed through tho pages of poets, dramatists, and historians. 
Poetry becomes a mere plaything in the hands of those who are 
not in touch with the storm ami stress of their day, and history 
is in reality but a section of sociology. The men and the actions 
and the growths of previous centuries can only interest the larger 
public now in so far as they explain the present state of nations 
and of peoples, providing material for the right understanding and 
solution of the problems of the hour. Serious dramas that are not 
either founded upon intimate knowledge of human nature or that 
do not deal with the actual affairs of the human soul soon fade 
into neglect, becoming literary curiosities and subjects for the 
student. Do not these considerations answer the question as to 
why so many men and women to-day care little or nothing for 
literature or tho drama ? History has shown a tendency to 
become pedantic or to deal only with side issues ; poetry stands 
aloof from tho life of the people ; the drama is hide-bound with 
conventional unreality; even works of fiction are too fictitious, 
few writers of novels coming to close grip with real life. The 
journalist is rapidly usurping the functions of the man of letters, 
to the detriment of tho public tasto and not to the betterment 
of the English tongue. Literary men and critics deal with 
literature as a thing apart from life and everyday interests. Is it 
that we are growing effete, over-educated, over-refined, too precious 
—to use an abominable word—in our attitude toward books? 
Toward, in fact, all the arts, for painting, sculpture, architecture, 
all show the same tendency to become the interest of a “ set,” and 
not the voices of a people. 

There are indeed symptoms of better times to come; Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has dared to sing of the realities of a certain 
section of life ; through Mr. Conrad’s work breathes a fresh air of 
strenuous reality; Mr. Whiteing has written one notablo novel, 
drawn from life ; and there are a few others. Belles lettres 
flourish, but they must always Ire food for the few educated 
palates; the hunger and tho thirst of tho multitude are un¬ 
appeased, unprovided with pure food, satiated with deleterious 
make-believes. 

The only hope for the future of English literature is that the 
life of the day shall find spokesmen.—Yours, &c., 

A Hungry Reader. 


Russian Books in England 

Sir,— In your issue of 31st ult. you state that the great cost of 
printing and paper in Russia, together with other charges, combine 
to render the purchase of Russian lrooks a luxury to tho majority 
of readers. In tiro interest of students of the language I feel I 
must ask for your kind permission to correct this statement. 
Paper and tho cost of publication in general is cheaper in Russia 
than in England, and the prevailing custom of issuing books in 
paper covers in Russia further reduces tho comparative retail price 
of publications. The ruling prices of ordinary novel-sized works 
of leading authors such as Boborikin, Grigorovitch, Gorki, 
Dostoyevsky, Zhoukovsky, Tolstoy, Tourgenev, Tchehov, &c., &c.., 
are 2s. fid. to 3s. fid. per volume—Rs. 1 to Rs. I SO—about By 
subscribing to a St. Petersburg illustrated weekly journal, 
“ Neeva,” at Rs. 12 or 25s. per annum, delivered in England, 
monthly, ordinary sized volumes may be secured, freo of extra 
charge, of tho works of all the noted Russian authors. If this 
fact were more generally known perhaps a greater desire to read 
Russian authors and dramatists in tho original might follow, and 
we might probably then meet with better translations into English 
from first hand instead of tho diluted unsatisfactory renderings 
that we usually get from intermediary languages.—Yours, &c., 
Anglo-Russian Literary Society, Alexander KtNLOcn, 
Imperial Institute, Hon. Sec. 

London, S.W. 


The Late William Freeland and 
Mr. Canton 

Sir, —In the notice of tho late William Freeland in the current 
Academy it is erroneouslv stated that it was “ during an engage¬ 
ment at El§in he met William Canton . . . and through Mr. 
Freeland’s influence Mr. Canton became a journalist.” It is true 
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that Mr. Freeland's brief absence from Glasgow in the late 'sixties 
created a vacancy on the literary staff of the leading journal in 
that city, and led to the abandonment by Mr. Canton of the 
teaching profession and the adoption of journalism and literature 
as Iris vocation ; but Mr. Freeland, who was only a few months in 
Elgin as editor of the local “ Courier,” did not meet the author of 
“ The Invisible Playmate ” in that northern town, in which, some 
years later, it may be recalled, Professor Saintsbury for some time 
conducted a school. In his select list of minor poets published 
a dozen years ago Mr. Traill included William Freeland, who in 
1882 gave to the world a volume of verse, “ Birth Song, and Other 
Poems” Mr. Neil Munro, in a memorial tribute to Freeland, 
justly remarked “ that a spirit so sweet should come unscathed 
through forty years of active journalism, with all that that implies 
of disillusionment, of futilities, of vain material things, was proof 
of a rare and inflexible character.”--Yours, &c., 

105, Ohoumert Road, Peekham, S.E., John Grigor. 

Nov. 11, 1903. 


Naughty Heroines. 

Sir, --Your correspondent Mrs. L. T. Meade, in announcing the 
interesting fact of her predilection for naughty heroines to charm 
the readers of her novels, has set a novice like myself wondering 
with dismay. I had an idea that the conventional heroine of 
fiction, appealing to a host of women whose interest in the serials 
of the hour is always a breathless excitement and an abiding joy, 
was always distinguished for goodness and for those supreme 
virtues which no breath of calumny could ever tarnish. I even 
imagined that theso happy and innocent heroines in their unresting 
struggle through many verbal difficulties and ill-constructed 
periods to attain lofty ideals of life and conduct—as long as con¬ 
nubial vows chastened thought—might indulge in harmless 
indiscretions, innocuous flirtations, or in a hundred light peccadilloes 
more interesting than dangerous. 

Alas! sir, my beliefs have received a rude shock. The virtues 
of naughty heroines have lieen extolled and adored by a well- 
known novelist. This has saddened me. 

Of course Mrs. L. T. Meade surrounds these heroines with 
limitations. They have an exclusiveness of their own. We are 
told that they “ must only be naughty in a certain way.” This 
way is not explained as it might be; anyhow, it is not. an 
ordinary, but a patent naughtiness; n subtle something like a 
flower’s scent or bloom. These heroines, also, must not be “sly 
or vindictive,” but always “ fearless and above board.” Naturally 
then, these excellencies of character might take the edge oil 
naughtiness and even detract from it, and surround the heroine 
with immaculate goodness; a pattern card of a heroine for the 
admiration of puzzled humanity.—Yours, Ac., 

Isidore S. Asciier. 

[The writer seems not to hare noticed that Mrs. L. T. Meade was 
writing of Girls’ Books, not of north. —Ei>.] 


‘ ‘Academy ’ ’ Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must lie addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy axd Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
bo sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must Ire written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only ono side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 

LITERATURE 

GENERAL.—In 1838 Greenwood brought ont Vo!. I. of the County of Kent *' in 
his “Epitome of County History.” There are so many places in Kent not alluded 
to in tliis volume that one might fancy “ Vol. I.” implied, notwithstanding what is 
said at the end of the book, a further volume was to coir.e. If, on the other hand, 
it meant subsequent volumes were to deal with other counties, can any one tell 
me if other volumes did appear?—Sir Egcrton Brydges says in hi.*: *• Censure 
Literaria” (Vol. II., page 187) that “Albion’s England,” by Warner, was first 
published in 1586, and that there “ were several intermediate editions between that 
and the edition of 1602.” Anthony Wood says in his “Athenae Oxonicnsis” 
(Vol. I., page 334) that he thinks the second edition came out in 1606. What is 
the correct version V I Itave a copy of the 1602 edition. I see Mr. H. Farqulmrsou 
Sharp in his “ Dictionary of English Authors,” while giving up page after page 


to novelists, bestow’s not a word on Warner.—I have a copy of the first edition of 
Prynne’s “ITistrio Mastix " (1633); a copy of this was sold in July^ or August iasu 
Tan your readers tell me if any other copies of this are known ? From 
Trials”it appears all copies were ordered to be burnt.—Having a copy or 
extremely' rare edition of “M. Vitruvii Pol'.onis de Architecture, Amsteiooami, 
apod Ludivicnm Klzevirinm, 1619,1 should be glad to know if the editionpnblisnea 
by Perm tilt, Paris, in 1673, is considered ns front in respect to the figures. I■ * ml ® „ 
little Elzevir in duodecimo of the year 1653, entitled *’ Condones et Urationes, 
&c. Was another edition published at the Elzevir Press in 1672 ?—Is the edition 
of Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Selborre” of the year 1837 considered one 
of the bt*t ?—A\ M. 


Thomas May, authcr of a History of the Parliament of England, 1610-43. Wbat 
editions of this writer’s works are obtainable '(—Anon. 

Arthur SKKT fitly (Ge-rge Rose), creator of “Mrs. Brown.”—Are his works still 
in print ? Was any biography issued } if so, when and by whom 1—D. C. 

Sartor Besartus.— Diogenes is of course the author, but — putting aside 
“shots”—have the originals been determined of “The Rose Goddess, in« 
Zahdarms,” “Toughgut,” &c. ?— Sidney. 


“Tiif. Five Nation?,” Kipling.—Elucidate.—A’. O. 

“The Twa CORniES.”—Where is this anonymous ballad to be found 1—D. B. 

More.—H ave I found a literary coincidence, or am I merely flogging a dead 
horse ? In a cliarming little book of essays by Max Beerbobm, “ More,” 1899, there 
is a quaint paper entitled “An Infamous Brigade ” protesting against the dire work 
of the lire biigadc in putting out the beauty of a fire. Now turn to the beginning 
< f de Quincey’s ** Murder as one of the Fine Arts.” There yon will flud the sarne^Iuea 
from the lips of S. T. Coleridge. Does not Mr. ruff in Sheridan's “Critic 
something alwmt two great men having the same thought, but Shakespeare 
happened to think it first ? — J. »S. B. 


Quotations wanted.— 

What is the origin and context of the often quoted phrase, “ Sleeping the sleep 
of the just”?— ir. ir. 

“This lurid interspace of world ami world 
Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind 
Nor ever falls the lca*-t white star of snow.”—IF. //. O. 

“ The spirit breathed from dead men to their kind."— S. R. 11. 

“ It is only Pretty Fanny’s way.”—T he surviving journalists of the last 
generation arc very fond of using this quotation. Who was Pretty Funny ? Aud 
whence the quotation?—#. *S. 

ART 

Pi RON ESI.—I should bo glad to know of any books in English giving full 
information as to the life and work of the Italian architectural draughtsman 
Piranesi. I know only of the reprints of his engravings published by Messrs. Spon. 
— Jl 'oiler 11. (Jotlfrry. 

GENERAL 

“ SXEfK Possf.T.”—W hat is the origin of this curious phrase, which apparently 
means to turn a man out cf the house?— Curious. 

SIR JULIUS C-ESAR, Judge.—Where can I obtain any details of his aucestry ? 

—r. t. 

“Leave in the lurch.”-W lmt is a “lurch”?— Q. 

“Galway Jury.”—W here can I find the explanation of this term ? -J. J. 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

“Lycidas.”— 

But that two-lianded engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, aud smite no more. 

If a word may lie permitted in connection with W C. S. Oakley’s “interesting suggestion 
as to these lines, I should like to express my agreement. But surely the lines are 
more than a “ periphrasis for Death.” They are the concluding sentences of the 
lament of S. Peter for the loss of so promising a Shepherd ; and the earlier part is 
an almost complete rendering of S. John, x, 1-15. The retributive instinct in 
Milton's theology combines the coming of the true Shepherd “by the door" with 
the victorious entrv of a purer system which, like “ the sword of Michael .... 
with huge two handed sway brandisht aloft,” descends with vengeance on the 
unfaithful. For minuter analogies see Masson’s treatment of the point.— & C. 

“THE Two-handed ENGINE.”—I thought that the generally accepted meaning 
of this difficult phrase was the Parliament to which in 1637 Milton looked as the 
avenger indicated by “ the pilot of the Galilean Lake”; but it certainly seems a prosaic 
interpretation. Murk Pattison says, “Pass onward a little, and you are in the 
presence of the tremendous * Two-handed engine at ttao dooi ’; the terror of which 
is enhanced by its obscurity. Wc are very sure that the avenger is there, though 
we know not who he Is." Your correspondent’s suggestion about the living 
guillotine has a tragic power that is well worthy of attention.—/'. S Moiling*. 

Quotation found.— 

“A Bolt from the Blue.”—T he origin of this seems to be Horace, Odes I. 
xxxlv. 

Igni corusco nubila dividens 
Plerumqne, ]>er purutn tonantis 
Egit equos volucremque currum. 

So startling a divergence from ordinary law w T as of the nature of a sign from 
heaven “ Wherefore, I confess the gods do interfere in the affairs of men.” It is 
perhaps doubtful if the proverbial phrase in English can be traced to its first 
employment. In the Oxford English Dictionary, in the midst of much interesting 
lore concerning “bolt” and “blue,” the phrase stands as illustrative of similar 
uses. A German equivalent Is “ Wie ein Blitzstrahl aus bluen Aether,” and an 
Italian,“Come un fulniinc a ciel serena.”— S. C. 

NOTE 

Tiie bell Buoy. 

The spent deep feigns her rest. 

But my ear is laid to her breast, 

I lift to the swell—I cry.—KIPLING. 

S.i'pe exanimata proccll.l 
Assimnlat somno compouere marmora Tethys ; 

At mea priv pretnio prosternitur auris ; anhelat 
Lcne, ab anbclauti sublatus in fethera plauRo. 

— C. S. OaUry. 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. LANG 

The . . . books, how fair they show, 

The Quarto quaint, the Aldine tall. 

Print, autograph, portfolio! 

Back from the outer air they call. 

The . . , books 1 In sun and snow 

They’re dear, but most when tempests fall; 

The folio towers above the row 
. As onoe, o'er minor prophets, Saul! 

What jolly jest books, and what small 

** Dear dumpy Twelves ” to fill the nooks. 

You do not find on every stall 
The . . . books! 

All readers interested in reproductions and reprints of the great works of 
Literature should write to Mean. METHUEN for details of their many new 
ventures in this direction. Facsimile* of the Four Shakespeare Folios, editions 
of Parkinson's splendid PARADI8U8 and of the beautiful HYPNERO- 
TOMACHIA, a reprint with all the coloured plates of Rowlandson and 
PUOIN’3 MICROCOSM OP LONDON, reproductions of the famous illus¬ 
trated books of a century ago—from a noble edition of Strutt’s SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES in the original quarto size, and a superb repr«*inction of 
Hknky A 1 .ki.V 8 NATIONAL SPORTS OF GRBAT BRITAIN, with 
SO coloured plate, reproduced by lithotiraphv on the oriirioul royal (olio wale, 
down to a tiny volume of THR VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, mea«arlng 
only 3J Inches in height—they are all here : the infinitely great and the infinitely 
little. 

THE EDITOR OF “ PUNCH” 

Now are ready, the Memoirs of Fir F. C. Buknand. They are entitled 

RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, Personal and General. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 26s. net. 

THE DEATH OF ADAM 

This is the title of Mr. LAWRENCE Binyon'S new volume of Verse. Crown 
8vo, 3s. fid. Of it The Daily Telegraph says : “There is much in this book to which 
we return again and again with fiesh charm. Mr. Lawrence Binyon worthily 
fills a distinct place among our contemporary poets. He has enthusiasm, grace, a 
feeling of rhytbym, elegance of diction.” 


THE FIVE NATIONS 

The Thirty-eighth Thousand of Mr. KlPLINO’S new book of Verse is now 
ready. Crown 6vo, 6s. 

NERO 

A book which is the result of much study gnd research, intended both for 
the general reader snd the student, is NERO, by B. W. Henderson, Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, lus. fid. net. The narrative is one of 
poignant interest and tragedy. 

ROWLANDSON’S VICAR 

A reproduction of the very rare edition of THE VICAR OF WAKE* 
FIELD, with THOMAS Rowlandson's illustrations, is now ready. The 24 
remarkable plates In colour are given in the exact size of the originals, and the 
page is a ro>al 8vo. 1,000 copies only are printed, of which some are destined for 
America. The price is One Guinea net. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Kindly ask to see at your bookseller’s copies of LITTLE BOOKS ON 
ART, a series of small volumes with admirable illustration* on Artists and Art. 
The first volumes are Romney. By George Pa*TON. Durer. By Jessie 
ALLXN. Reynolds. By J. SIjiK. Each volume contains from 30 to 60 illus¬ 
trations, and is demy lfimo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Please ask to see also the LITTLE GALLERIES of Hoppner, 
Romney, and Reynolds, 2s. fid. net. 

A spicimen photogravure plate of the LITTLE GALLERIES *111 be 
lent to any applicant on receipt of two penny stamps. 


MINIATURE BOOKS 

A tiny edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with minute 
Photogravure Plates, is re*dy. 3s. net. Please ask >our bookseller to show you the 
first seven volumes of THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, 
leather. Is, net each. 'J lie following are »•« >w ready : THE TEMPEST, 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, MEASURE 
FOR MEASURE, MIDSUMMER MIGHT'S DREAM, COMEDY 
OF ERRORS. Each play has notes by W. J.CKAIO. You will find it a fasci¬ 
nating liitle set. If you cannot see these books, please call at Messrs. METHUEN'S. 
There many things to interest book-loveis will be shown to you. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 

Meesrr. METHUEN .re publishing amomr tl.elr MINIATURE BOOKS 
two little volumes by the translator of OMAR KHAYYAM. They are 
EUPHRANOR: A Dialogue on Youth, and POLONIUB; or 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. Each volume measure* 4§ by 
2$ ins., and is published in leather at 2s. net. They are reprinted from the rare 
editions published by W. Pickering in 1851-2. 


THE GOD8 OF THE EGYPTIANS 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published an elaborate book by Dr. E. W. 
Budge, entitled THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS, snd containing a 
description of the worship of spirits, demons, and goda in Egypt from the earliest 
period to the Introduction of Christianity. The book is lengthy snd exhaustive, 
aud in addition to s very large number of illustrations in the text, there is s 
magnlfloeut series of 100 plates, each of which is printed in eleven colours. The 
book is in two volumes, royal 8vo, Three Guineas net. 

THE CONNOI88EUR’S LIBRARY 

This is a series of 20 sumptuous books for Collectors. Kindly send for a Pros* 
pectus. Each volume is wide royal 8vo, and contains very fine Illustrations in 
photogravure collotype or colour. The flrat of the twenty is MEZZOTINTS, 
by CYRIL Davenport, with 40 Plates in Photogravure, 26s. net. Any good book¬ 
seller will show yon a copy, or it may be seen at the Publishers’ Offices, 

CHARLE8 AND MARY LAMB 

The standard edition, edited by E. V. Lucas, is progressing rapidly. Volumes 
I., II., III., and V. are now ready, demy 8vo, 7s. fid. eac h vol ume, aud Volume IV. is 
in the press. The last two volumes, containing the LETTERS, will have a very 
large amount of matter never before published. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS 

This book, edited by Mr. W. A. Dutt, assisted by numerous contributors, is s 
comprehensive description of one of the mosi delightful districts in England. It 
contains 48 coloured Illustrations and 29 uncoloured illustrations by Mr. FRANK 
Southgate, and the price is 21s. net. The coloured illustrations have been 
praised by all the critics 

MY DEVON YEAR 

This book, by EnEN Phillpotts, U a description of nature in Devon as the 
year passes month by month. It contains 38 fine illustrations by J. L. PBTHY- 
BhIDUK. The edition is limited to 60J copies, each copy being signed by the 
author. Small 4to, 21s. net. 

ANCIENT CITIES 

CHBSTEB, by B. C. A. Wixiil*. D.Sc.. F.R.B., Illustrated by B. H. Niw, 
is the first volume of a new series under the above title. These books will be finely 
produced and profusely illustrated by skilful artists. Each book will be of interest, 
not only to the arclntxdogist, but also to the general reader. The price is Ss. 6d. net. 

A FOUNTAIN OF FUN 

ENGLAND DAY BY DAY, by the Author, of “WUdom While You 
Wait,” 1* the best cure for low spirits. A THIRD Large Edition is now ready. 
Is. net. The *• Pilot” says that this book is ** the most brilliant of their raid*.” 

THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY 

The new volumes are THE DANCE OF LIFE, bv William Combe, 
with 26 coloured plates by T. Rowlandson, 3s. fid. net LIFE IN LONDON, 
bv PIERCE Egan, with :<« coloured Plate* by f. R. and G. Cruikibank, 4s. fid. 
net, and the THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX, by W. Combm. with 24 
coloured plates by T. Kowgandson. 3s. fid. net. THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With descriptions and 60 coloured 
plaies by HENRY AlkBa, 4s. fid. not. HANDY ANDY, by Samuel Lover. 
With 24 Illustrations by the Author, 3s. fid. net. This remarkable series is becoming 
more popular every day. Copies may be seen at the chief booksellers’ or at the 
Publishers' Offices. Kindly write for a prospectus. 

THE GREAT ROMANCER 

Messrs. METHUEN have undertaken a remarkable enterprise, which is no lees 
than a complete edition at Six pence a volume of the novels of ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS iu English. Every novel will be translated afresh, aud when the issue 
is complete the public will have at their disposal every novel of this great writer 
In good tjpe and on wood paper at a price which will bring the romances within 
the reach of every reade*\ Ii you will ask your bookseller or newsagent to show 
you copies, you are certain to subscribe to tfie fortnightly issue. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY 

The new volumes .re THE SELECTED POEMS OF OBOROB 
DARLEY, edited by H. A. sihea I fkilu. REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

Bv hohack aud James SMiTti. E tiled by A. U. Uudley, M.A LONDON 
LYRICS. Bv F. Lookkk. Bribed by A. D. Oodlky. M.A. THE MORAL 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF THE DUKE DB LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. Kdtud by Q. H. Powell. Each volume pott Bvo, 
clotu, ls.ou.net; leather, 'JB. 6u. net. 


METHUEN & Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Some New Books from 

MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Books for and about Children 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 

By L. ALLKN HaRKEK, Author of 5/- 
“ A Romance of the Nursery.’’ 


THE BEATRICE BOOK. 

By Ralph Harold Brkihkbton, 6/- 
Author of “ The Child Mind.” _ 

HEROINES OF POETRY. 

By Const a sc k K. Maud, Author of 6/- 
'• An Pngi=gh Girl in Paris." net, 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. o /R 

By H, If. Hvshkoro. 0/0 

SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR 2/6 
CHILDREN. By NETTASYKETr. net. 

The Daily Chronicle .—“We hope very much 
that the stage managers of these annual perform¬ 
ances will come acr-ws her plays beiore their next 
representation. For even ne of the sir could be 
produced with ease on the amateur stage, whether 
at school or at home ; and the practical hint* as to 
the stag'ng and co9tutne, which precede each of 
them, will be of great help to any-me who pro- 
d trees t em." _ 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. Bv Robert Lo* is 5/- 
Ste* E 'son. With over 150 Illus- net. 
tra inn* by Charles Robinson. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

By KENNETH i > RAH A ME. With 19 
Full-pawe Illustrations, numerous 6/- 

Ornaments, and a Cover Design by net. 

Maxf<eld Parrish. Po>t 4to I 

DREAM DAYS. 

By mcn'nBiH Ghaiiame. With 10 
Full-page Photogravures, a Title 7/6 
Page, Cover Design, and Tuil-ph-oes net. 
bv M FIELD ARRTSH. Pott 4 to. 

Illustrated Books for Presents 

THE WEAKER SEX. 

By Charles Dana uibsos. 80 
Large Cartoons (l'i by 18 inches) ob- 20/- 
lontr folio <n h x. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 
VERE and othar Poems. Cr. 8vo, 

By William MOKuls. With title 5/- 
Page, C'*ver Design, and nearly 100 net. 
Drawings bv J km mb King. 

The Daily Setcs .—“ A per f ectlv charming 
edition a* a Christmas gift-book of one of the 
most original and striking volumes of p -em* issued 
I in the past century. . . . Miss King hascnught 
the sense of w-mder and magic of this attempt to 
r- vive the mediseval tT*di inn ” 

AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 

Being theC niemporary accounts oi 
King Charles JI.’s Escape, not in- Demy 8vo, 
eluded in " The Flight of the Kiug.” 1 5/- 
By Allan Fea. With uumeroas net. 
Illustrations. 

The Academy. “ Here, indeed, is right good 
material for half a dozen romances. Yet you have 
assur uce that you are reading history, wont to be 
ho dry ! H i« h deligh* nl book.” _ 

THE LIFE OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN. Trauslateu from 
the Italian . f an unknown Fourteenth Cr. 8vo, 
Cent-iry wri er. 6/- 

By Valentina Hawtrey. With net. 

an Introductory Note by Vernon 
Lee, aud 14 Full-page Illustrations 
reproduced from the old M sters. 

The ijeotsman .—“ The version, attractive in 
itself, is made more 6" by the many reproductions 
of Racred pictures with which the book is graced. 
andbv an introcuctton from the pen of Ve non Lee.” 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF 
BOX. tty He ry Harland. V\ ith 
2 Full-png* Drawing , 5U Vignet es, Cr. 8vo, 
Title Page, End Papers, and Cover 6/- 
De* go. by G. n. Wilmshur^t_ 


Fiction 


BORLASE AND SON. 

By T Baron RUSS ll, Author of 6/- 
“ A Guardian n> the Poor." 

WHERE LOVE IS. 

B vV. J. Locke, Author of “The 6/- 
Usurp^r.” 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

By l HA L-H M >KRlO IT. Author ol Q/. 

* The Colnmn.” 

THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 6/- 
ELIZABETH S CHILDREN. 

Ki h ivnn n. _ " 

11 1 H N Lank. Lul-li.-liiT. l.QN 1-nN «v N K W Y 1 1K K. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 

The Story of a Soldier’s Life. 

2 vols., price 32s. net. 


CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. G. 

BRADLEY, Author of ‘ Wolfe” and ‘"The Fight with France for North America.” 
Demy 8vo. illu«-rated, 16s ret. 

THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche Life in the Far West. 

By ANDY ADAMS. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, 6s. 

OLD CAPE COLONY. A Chronicle of its Men and Houses. 

By Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

BY THAMES AND C0TSW0LD. By the Rev. W. H. 

HD I TON, D.D.. Author of “The Barapton Lectures, 1902," kc. With about 100 
Illustrations. Dem» 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. With 60 Illustrations 

by Native Artists (4 in Colon ). Large 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT GOUGH, 

FIELD-MARSHAL. By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 
Maps. Portraits, Plans, Ace. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated from the German 

of Gregnrovius, with a Memoir by R. W. SETON WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
3--. 6'. net. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. By 

EDWIN LAURENCE GODKIN. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

LA BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES. Selections, Notes, 

and Memoir. By ELIZABETH. LEE. Imperial lfimo. 3s. 6d. net. 

ASIA AND EUROPE. By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 

New Edition, with a Chapter on The Negro Problem in America. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PUNJAB. Collected and 

Trans ated by the Rev. CHARLES SWlNNEdTON, F.S.A. With 122 Illustrations 
by Native Hands. Demv 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. By STAFFORD 

R.LNSOME, M.I.C.E. D my 8vo, lllnstra ed, 7-. (id. net. 

WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected and arranged by 

HAROLD E. BUTLER. Cro*n 8vo, 3i. fid. net. 

THE ANCESTOR. 

An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 

Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 

No. 7. Largs super-royal, in paper boards, price 5s. net 

NEW 6s. FICTION. 

MY POOR RELATIONS. 

By MAARTEN MAARTfc NS, 

Author of “God’s Fool,” “An Old Maid’s Love,” “Her rtemory,” Ac. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM GOME. 

By JOHN FOX. 

Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. [2nd Edition. 

“One of the most brilliant American »«>ve-8 we have met.’’—.Star. 

“Not a dull page .... actual, liumm, and erdtiug.**— Morning Post. 

“ A lover of nature in all her moods, he has a command of descriptive language which places before n« clearly 
life in Kentucky before the war. ... A sweet and wholesome story . . . one of the prettiest of tbe 
season.”— King. _ 

PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 

By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 

Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” Ac. 

“A strong s*ory . . . ‘ PetrouiUa ’ cla tin and hoi Is the reader’s keenest sympathy throughout the story 
mid. be>t tivmt-' t» nil author's ability, will !>»• remembered a'ter the b ok is laid a-ide." —Saturday Herirte. 

Miss Silb*' rad has an idmirably soft touch, her Aork implores, it ia surer, aud she has a com maud over the 
dramatic.’ —Daily Chronicle. 

A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


I t is pleasant to learn that Mr. Geo. Meredith, practically 
restored to health, is taking considerable interest in 
the reviewers’ notes on bis emendations in the new 
edition of his novels and that he is keeping a sharp 
look-ont on their knowledge of the old and new versions. 
Considerable alterations, I understand, have been made in 
many of them, bat what and where ? 


The picturesque figure of Hector Berlioz meets us at 
every turn just now. Unlike his contemporary, Chopin, 
Berlioz, himself a man of letters, has appealed but little 
to the imagination of novelists. So far as we can remem¬ 
ber, he has figured in but one English novel, Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson's “ Journeyman Love.” Mrs. Rawson was a 
musical critic before she was known as a writer of fiction, 
and her sketch of the composer as he conducts his “ Harold 
in Italy" symphony in the concert-room of the Paris 
Conservatoire reads as though it were written by an 
eye-witness of the scene. Through her glasses we see 
Berlioz step up to his desk, straighten his tortuous figure, 
and raise his cabalistic arms. “ Even the precious-minded 
left off tittering then. Every part of the orchestra was 
alive. The players seemed to be suddenly imbued with 
extraordinary vitality. The beat, fantastic and involved, 
the players yet grasped. The man who set all laws 
at defiance, who took each instrument and handled it 
unceremoniously, and then sent it careering on a path 
quite different from its fellows, or, when its interpreter 
least expected, cast it cheek by jowl in a phrase with the 
most unaccustomed of its comrades—that was a man 
Boissier both admired and reviled. But then, thought 
Gilbert, what high honour does he show the orchestra in 
the end with his continual tacit reproach : ‘ Sirs, you do 
not know your own instruments. Hand them to me, and 
I will show you a new heaven and a new earth, and a real 
inferno too.’ And so‘Harold in Italy ’ crashed through 
its four movements while the connoisseurs screwed up their 
eyes and students opened theirs and nudged one another, 
while the king sat corpulent and deferent, and the average 
listener remained agape from the moment of the first chord 
to the entry of the cymbals.” 


Why will so many publishers issue books bound in such 
a manner that when opened they crack and creak and 
break ? Why, top, are plates bo frequently inserted in 
such a careless way that to turn over the page ensures 
the plates coming away ? On the whole the art of “ book- 
making ” is practised with more care and efficiency in 
the United States than over here. Apart from considera¬ 
tion of the readers' comfort, good books deserve a good 
dress. 


A timely work, bearing in mind the Panama incident, 
will be Mr. T. C. Dawson’s “ History of the South American 
Republics,” published by Messrs. Putnam. The volumes 
will be finely illustrated. 


A somewhat unusual book, published by Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash, is an original work in Spanish, founded mainly 
upon unpublished material and written by Major Martin 
Hume. The new book, “ Espanoles 6 Ingleses en el 
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Siglo XVI.,” is a series of seven historical studies dealing 
with certain romantic epieodes and personalities of the 
sixteenth century, interesting equally to Englishmen and 
Spaniards. The book has been received with extraordinary 
favour in Spain and a small edition has now been prepared 
for the English market. 


A course of ten lectures on Ruskin, Emerson, Tennyson, 
and Matthew Arnold is being delivered, on Tuesdays at 
five, by Mr. Cliurton Collins at St. Peter’s Institute, 
Buckingham Palace Road, and judging by the first two 
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lectures should prove of very considerable interest. Five 
o’clock is a fairly convenient hour, and one wonders why it is 
not more generally chosen by lecturers who appeal to an 
audience whose evenings are usually engaged. 


Messrs. Letts’s Diaries Company have issued their diaries 
for next year, in all shapes and sizes, suited for all sorts 
and conditions of men and women ; excellent as ever. 


Mr. A. H. Bollen has in preparation what should prove 
an interesting and amusing anthology—“ Songs of the 
Vine, with a Medley for Maltworms,” a collection of 
drinkingsongs and poems from Mapes to Henley, edited 
by Mr. W. G. Hutchinson. 


Mr. John Long is publishing the late Mr. J. MacLaren 
Cobban’s novel “ The Iron Hand,” which has already seen 
the light as a serial. The same publisher has also another 
story for publication by the same hand. 


“The Oxford Point of View” (Quarterly) completes 
with its November issue its second volume and thoroughly 
deserves the success it has achieved. In the present 
number are two literary papers of interest i on William 
Davenant, of somewhat unsavoury memory, and on Jane 
Austen. 


Messrs. Cassell will shortly issue Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh’s “ The Life of Daniel O’Connell.” The 
writer has had access to various sources of information 
hitherto unused. Much has been written of the champion 
of Catholic emancipation, but there still remains ample 
room for a discriminating biography, and it is not too much 
to hope that Mr. MacDonagh’s work will fill the void. 


“ Animal Education ” (University of Chicago Press), by 
Mr. John B. Watson, offers a contribution to our knowledge 
of the mental life of animals. During the past few years 
much attention has been given to this subject, and it is 
generally recognised as one of the most interesting branches 
of contemporary psychology. The present work makes a 
study of the growth of the mental life of the white rat, 
the growth of its central nervous system and the correlation 
between the increasing complexity of its mental life and 
the increasing complexity of its nervous system. With 
these problems in mind, exhaustive experiments were 
undertaken whose results determined the age of psychical 
maturity and also the relative ease of young and old in 
solving problems of activity aod muscular control. 


“ Elementart Experimental Science ” is the title of the 
next volume in Messrs. Methuen’s Junior School Books 
series. The portion dealing with Physics has been pre¬ 
pared by Mr. W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S.. while the Chemistry 
has been written by Mr. A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. The 
volume contains numerous diagrams. New editions of 
“ Rejected Addresses,” by Horace and James Smith, and 
“ Handy Andy,” by Samuel Lover, will be published 
almost at once. The first of these will appear in Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Library,” and will be enriched by notes 
and an introduction from the pen of Mr. A. D. Godley, 
M.A., while the latter is a volume of the “ Illustrated 
Pocket Library,” and contains reproductions of the original 
engravings. 


A mournful interest attaches to a volume which Mr. 
George Allen will issue during the course of the next few 
days. This is one of the last productions of the late Mrs. 
E. T. Cook. The work is to be entitled “A Woman’s 
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Note-Book.” It will contain an essay on “ Modern 
Girlhood ” and some other sketches, ana I rather fancy 
that Mrs. Cook’s own intention was to name the entire 
collection after this sketch. 


Mr. Newman Howard, the author of that much-noticed 
work “ Kiartan the Icelander,” has a new poem in the 
press. Messrs. Dent are the publishers and they propose 
to issue the volume next spring. “ Savonarola: a City’s 
Tragedy," is the full title of Mr. Howard’s new production. 
It is written in the form of a play (blank verse) and 
contains a preliminary “ argument.” The play is divided 
into five acts, of which Acts I. and II. are set in Ferrara 
and Pisa respectively, and the last three in Florence. 


Messrs. Putnam are to issue in December a special 
reprint of the writings of Alexander Hamilton. The 
edition will be strictly limited to one hundred signed apd 
numbered “ sets ” of twelve volumes. The Teprint is 
being edited, with notes and introduction, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Each volume contains as a frontispiece a portrait 
on steel. 


Mr. H. Irving Hancock, who, since he has written a 
work entitled “Life at West Point,” is presumably an 
American, is about to produce a work which a certain 
section of British youths will probably welcome heartily. 
The title of this book is “ Japanese Physical Training ” 
and Messrs. Putnam are to issue it during the present 
month. The Japanese wrestlers, or rather the Japanese 
“ jiujitsuists,” have of late created considerable interest 
in London athletic circles. The recent refusal of a huge 
Russian wrestler to engage himself in combat with a tiny 
little exponent of this art, served to strengthen popular 
interest in the Japanese athletes and their methods. I 
think I am right in asserting that Mr. Hancock's book 
will be the most important published in connection with 
jiujitsu. The volume will contain eighteen full-page 
illustrations, and in it Mr. Hancock has been careful 
to distinguish between wrestling, the sport of the 
Japanese commoner, and jiujitsu, the art of the gentlefolk. 
He carefully explains this latter system, which is of 
great antiquity. It is stated that skill in jiujitsu will 
enable a frail woman to overcome the strongest man. 


Dean Stubbs’s book on Cambridge is to be published 
early in December. Messrs. Dent are issuing it, and the 
price of the ordinary edition will be one guinea. There is 
to be a special “large paper edition’’ at booksellers’ 
prices for those who can afford it. The many charming 
illustrations included in the book are from the pencil of 
Mr. Herbert Railton, who makes use, for the first time 
“ on any stage,” of a new method, combining drawing and 
reproduction in one process. By means of this method, 
his pictures are so reproduced as to possess all the appear¬ 
ance of original pencil drawings. The chief illustrations, 
slightly tinted, number twenty-four, and depict the 
principal college buildings of Cambridge: there are, in 
addition, a number of smaller sketches, reproduced in 
line. The literary portion of the work narrates in full the 
story of the town of Cambridge and its University. It 
also devotes particular attention to the architectural 
features of the neighbourhood. 


Mr. F. C. Gould’s political caricatures for 1903 are to be 
immediately issued by Mr. Edward Arnold. The fiscal 
question, of course, bulks largely in the list of subjects 
treated by Mr. Gould in his latest series of skits. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s South African tour, the Report of the 
War Commission, the Venezuelan “War,” and President 
Loubet’s visit are amongst other subjects dealt with. The 
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honour of being Mr. Gould’s favourite victim falls, of 
course, to Mr. Chamberlain. Amongst other persons 
honoured are Mr. Balfour, the late Lord Salisbury, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chaplin, and—I think my readers 
can complete the list for themselves. 


Dr. J. P. Mahafft’s book “ An Epoch in Irish History ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, Its History and Fortunes (1591- 
1660),” will be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on 
Monday next. The early Puritan character of Trinity 
College and the influence upon it of Cromwellian ministers 
is brought for the first time into the clear light of day. 


Messrs. Sands & Co. announce for immediate publication 
“True Stories of the Italian Condottieri,” written and 
profusely illustrated by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, which 
deals with an almost entirely unworked subject, the 
leaders of the bands of mercenaries who were so prominent 
in the Early Renaissance. The photogravure frontispiece 
is from a drawing of Giorgione’s fine warrior in the 
National Gallery. 


The Right Hon. James Bryce contributes an article 
on Lord Acton to the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher” for 
November. 


Mrs. Craigie’s “The Ambassador” has been translated 
into Spanish for production on the Spanish stage. A 
translation of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” is now appearing in the “Revue des deux 
Monaes.” 


Gabriel Hanotaux has published his essays on the 
question of the entente between the Latin races under the 
title of “ La Paix Latine.” 


The Kaiser has granted a pension of £100 a year to 
the aged author Rudolf von Gottschal], who attained his 
80th birthday in September last. 


English authors are represented in a list of gift-books 
published by Eugen Diederichs of Leipzig by Shakespeare 
(“ The Sonnets ”), Pater (“ The Renaissance ”), and Rossetti 
(“ The House of Life ”). 


When Gabriele Reuter published her novel “ Aus Outer 
Familie ” (1896), it was clear that a new and powerful 
writer of fiction had arisen. Indeed, the slight improve¬ 
ment that has been effected in the last few years in 
the position of middle-class women in Germany is in no 
small measure due to the revelations contained in that 
novel which is now in its twelfth edition. But although 
Gabriele Reuter has written several books since, nothing 
except perhaps “ Der Lebenskunstler ”—though that is 
remarkable for other reasons—has possessed striking 
merit or overpowering interest. In her latest book 
“ Liselotte von Reckling ” (Berlin : S. Fischer), she depicts 
the experiences of a woman of refined instincts with fixed 
ideals, married to the leader of a sort of ethical society, a 
man whose intellect is ever at war with his passions, a sort 
of Shelley, ever seeking his affinity in the ideal woman. 
The marriage is not a success. Liselotte’s mother, a 
worldly woman of easy morals, and the most human 
character in the book, points out to the couple, not 
wholly unwisely, that marriage, after all, is an earthly 
condition. In. the end Liselotte sets her husband free to 
go on his quest. The persons do not live, they are 
vague, unsatisfactory, and weary us long before we have 
done with them. The story lacks grit and strength. 


Alfred Rambaud has just published with Plon-Nourrit 
a biography of Jules Ferry. Both the epoch it covers— 
1863 93—and the man whose deeds it records are most 
interesting. Jules Ferry worked for posterity rather than 
for contemporary recognition, and his place among the 
creators of the French Republic is between Thiers and 
Gambetta. Jules Ferry was the founder of the French 
system of popular instruction and of the French colonial 
empire. 


Facts concerning the life of the great Mirabeau are an 
unending source of interest, and those who have a penchant 
for psychological problems should turn to two volumes of 
letters lately published by Plon-Nourrit. The first is 
“ Sophie de Monnier et Mirabeau d’apr&s leur corre- 
spondance secrete in£dite,” edited by Paul Cottin, which 
contains the letters addressed to Mirabeau by Sophie from 
1776 to 1781. The second is “ Lettres a Julie ecrites du 
donjon de Vincennes,” edited by Dauphin Meunier and 
Georges Leloir These letters were written by Mirabeau 
to Mdlle. Julie Dauvers in 1780 81. His relations with 
Sophie de Monnier are known to all, what they were with 
Julie Dauvers is less easy to determine. It is one of the 
mysteries of real life that will probably never be 
unravelled, and possessing, as it does, all the interest of 
an unfinished romance, these hitherto unpublished letters 
are fascinating reading. 


Mr. A. Stodart Walker seems to have all the vivacity 
and more than the versatility of his uncle Professor John 
Stuart Blackie of Greek and Gaelic fame. Educated at 
the Universities of Edinburgh, London, PariB, and Bologna, 
he is a graduate in medicine and surgery of the first- 
named college, and has taught and written much on 
subjects directly connected with his profession. In 
undergraduate days he took a prominent part in university 
movements, edited the “ Edinburgh University Magazine," 
and as a pioneer of “ Studentenlieder ” in Great Britain 
assisted in editing the “ Scottish Students’ Song Book ” 
and the “ University Song Book.” In 1896 he wrote an 
“Appreciation,” and in 1901 edited the “ Day Book” of 
his uncle, Professor Blackie. In the last-named year he 
also sent out “ Robert Buchanan, the Poet of Modem 
Revqlt,” which The Academy named as one of the books of 
the year; and he has likewise produced “ The Struggle 
for Success,” and “ Drinkers of Hemlock.” He has tried 
most forms of sport and hopes to use some of the know¬ 
ledge thus acquired in “The Keeper’s Book, a Practical 
Guide to the Duties of a Gamekeeper,” which Mr. Morton 
will publish for him early next month. In addition to 
all this, Mr. Stodart Walker has written a couple of 
plays which yet await production, and has hopes of 
yet finding a seat in Parliament, on a somewhat eclectic 
political creed. 


Canon Rawnsley is one of the few English writers 
who pnblish their books north the Tweed, Messrs. 
Maclehose, of Glasgow, having issued at least half-a-dozen 
volumes from his pen, dealing chiefly with the literary 
associations, life and natural phenomena of the Lake 
District. This firm now announce the forthcoming publi¬ 
cation of the Canon’s “Flowertime in the Oberland,” 
which will have illustrations from sketches by Mrs. 
Rawnsley. 


When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach taunted the Scotch 
members, pleading for help for their National Gallery, 
with the Jack of private Scottish munificence calling for 
reciprocal munificence by the Government, he spoke with 
an ignorance that seemed deplorable. But the hostile 
attitude of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely 
in the end to result in permanent benefit to the Art 
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interests of Scotland, and so it may, after all, be forgiven 
north of the Tweed. It led to the appointment a year 
ago of a Departmental Committee “ to inquire into the 
constitution, powers, and duties of the Board of Manu¬ 
factures, with special reference to the administration of 
the grants made by Parliament for purposes of Art in 
Edinburgh, and to report whether, and in what way, 
Buch administration may be improved.” The report of 
this Committee has now been published by the Scotland’s 
Office. 


The Board of Manufactures, whose misleading title 
is to be changed to the Board of Trustees, came into 
existence under Article 15 of the Treaty of Union with an 
annuity of £2,000, for the promotion in the first placo of 
the manufacture of coarse wool and afterwards of fisheries 
and other industries. In 1847 the art interests of the 
northern kingdom were committed to its care, and these 
it has since managed in a fashion in which the Committee 
can find nothing for praise. It has control over several 
institutions which it has managed indifferently, including 
the Royal Institution with its School of Art, the National 
Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, and Dunblane 
Cathedral, which last is a self-supporting show-place. In 
dealing with the working of these in detail the Committee, 
under the heading of the “ National Portrait Gallery,” 
replied to Sir Michae Hicks-Beach thus: “The instance 
of the National ortrait Gallery to which a single 
individual contn „ ated £60,000 is a sufficient reply. The 
penurious way in which this gallery has subsequently beeu 
maintained by public authority does not tend to encourage 
future benefactors.” 


The recommendations of the Committee, which one 
roughly estimates to cost £4,200 per annum, include the 
reconstruction of the Board of Manufactures ; the establish¬ 
ment of a new School of Art modelled on the Glasgow 
School of Art; the constitution of the National Gallery 
on the lines of the National Galleries of London and 
Dublin; more ample provision for the National Portrait 
Gallery; and in addition to improvement in administrative 
detail, the erection or acquisition of a new National 
Gallery, towards the cost of which the Board should give 
£20,000 from its accumulated funds, the balance being 
provided by the Treasury. The reporting committee 
regard their proposals as moderate and as wholly justified 
by the evidence laid before them ; but they also suggest 
that a special grant to partly indemnify Scotland for her 
losses, through a misunderstanding between the con¬ 
demned Board and the Treasury, would be “ politic and 
just in the circumstances.” The Scotch Members have no 
reason to feel dissatisfied with the report; it now rests 
with them to press for its recommendations being accepted 
by the Treasury. 


Mr. W. Michael Rossetti is putting the finishing 
touches to his “Reminiscences,” upon which he has been 
engaged for many years. Mr. Rossetti, who is in his 
seventy-fifth year, has had a curiously wide acquaintance, 
and he discourses familiarly on many names which are 
household words. Millais, Holman Hunt, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Coventry Patmore, Landor, Trelawny the 
friend of Shelley, Madox Brown, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Allingham, Augusta, Webster, William Morris, Ruskin, 
Whistler, Lord Acton, Bailey, are a few of the many 
celebrities of whom Mr. Rossetti speaks. 


Early next year will be published “ Unto feach Man 
His Own,” by Mr. Samuel Gordon, author of “ Lesser 
Destinies ” and “ Sons of the Covenant.” The complex 
question of the marriage between a Jew and a Christian 


is treated, I believe for the first time, both fro in a Jewish 
and a Christian standpoint. The story deals with the 
Anglo-Jewry of to-day. 


A work by Dr. R. Logan Jack, formerly Government 
Geologist of Queensland, on his travels in China, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. Dr. Jack, with 
his son and Mr. J. F. Morris, went on an expedition with 
the object of reporting on Mining Concessions granted by 
the Chinese Government, and were engaged in a survey 
in the black blocks of the province of Szechuan when 
belated news of the Boxer rising was received by them, 
together with the advice of the British Consul to make for 
Burma. Although orders had been sent to all high officials 
to “ exterminate the foreigners,” they undoubtedly owed 
their lives to the protection of these officials. Foiled in an 
attempt to reach Burma rid the mountains of Thibet, they 
ultimately reached Bhamo, on the Irawadi, ttd Yung 
Chang, having crossed some of the greatest rivers of Asia 
and traversed an Alpine district little visited by Europeans. 
Dr. Jack probably saw more than most travellers have ever 
done of the independent and semi-independent Lolo tribes 
whom Chinese civilisation has penned into the mountain 
regions. During the time they were travelling towards 
Tibet and Burma they were, of course, cut off from all 
communications with the outer world, and their probable 
fate excited keen interest in Australia as well as in 
England. 


Dr. Moore’s third series of “ Studies in Dante ” 
consists of miscellaneous essays, dealing with the astronomy 
and geography of Dante, the date assumed by Dante for 
the vision of the Divina Commedia, symbolism and 
prophecy in the last six cantos of the Purgatorio, the 
genuineness of the dedicatory epistle to Can Grande, &c. 
The Oxford University Press will issue the new volume 
very shortly. 


Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Co., of Glasgow, have 
in the press a work by Mr. David Lowe, entitled “ Burns’s 
Passionate Pilgrimage.” It contains new information 
concerning the early career of the poet. For the first time 
the verses written by Saunders Tait about Burns are 
reproduced in full, and that which Henley in 1896 
considered a discovery is for the first time since 1790 
submitted complete to those interested in Bums. The 
edition is limited in this country to seven hundred and 
fifty copies, one hundred of which will be printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper and numbered. 


Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s account of his tour “ Round 
Kangchenjunga ” will be published by Mr. Edward Arnold 
on November 30. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by the contributions of Mr. Freshfield’s two 
companions. To Professor Garwood are due the beautiful 
map of the district and an appendix on the geology of 
Sikkim, while the photographs which, to the number of 
over forty, illustrate the narrative, are by Signor Vittorio 
Sella. 


Me ssrs. George Newnes will publish in a day or 
two “ The Arcadian Calendar,” by Mr. E. D. Cuming, 
illustrated by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. The book consists of 
a series of papers describing the movements, domestic 
affairs, and habits of the more familiar British birds, 
beasts, and inserts from Janurry to December. 


“Horace for English Readers” is on the eve of 
publication by the Oxford University Press, Dean Wickham 
having translated the poems into prose. In his intro¬ 
duction the Dean points out that Horace has found a 
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special borne in the hearts of FreDchmen and Englishmen, 
and it is thought that there is a class who would rather 
have in plain prose the exact things which Horace said 
than a distant and questionable imitation of the poetical 
form. 

Bibliographical 

M b. R. A. Streatfeild, who has just added to 
Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little Library ” a selection 
from the poetry of George Darley, has done 
a good deal towards making Darley known to 
the present generation. He reprinted in 1897 the imperfect 
copy of the bard’s “ Nepenthe ” which was, and is, in the 
British Museum, and in July of last year he contributed 
to the “ Quarterly Review ” an essay on Darley which 
students will also find in the national library, set out by 
itself in the form of a thin brochure entitled “ A Forgotten 
Poet,” and endowed with pen-and-ink annotations by the 
writer. In his present selection, Mr. Streatfeild gives 
“Nepenthe” in full, from a complete copy to which he 
has had access. He gives also some lyrics which he has 
found in periodicals, and which have not previously been 
reprinted. Further he gives some songs from an unfinished 
composition called “ The Sea Bride ” which were found 
among the poet’s papers. From “ Sylvia ” Mr. Streatfeild 
takes selections only, but those who desire to have the 
entire work may be reminded that it was reprinted by 
Mr. J. H. Ingram in 1892. It is to be feared that a 
complete edition of Darley’s works, including not only 
“Nepenthe” and “Sylvia,” hut “Thomas k Becket,” 
“ Ethelstan,” and all the lyrics which have ever seen the 
light, would be too risky an enterprise for any publisher. 

It is a curious fact that Darley should to this day be 
best known by the poem beginning “ It is not beauty I 
demand,” which Mr. Palgrave included (in 1861) in his 
“ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” under the im¬ 
pression that it was the work of an anonymous writer of 
the seventeenth century. The poem was retained in the 
“ Golden Treasury ” so late as 1890, when the authorship 
was given, rather absurdly, as “ Anon. (G. Darley). ’ 
When the “ Treasury ” was “revised and enlarged” in 
1894, the poem was excluded. Archbishop Trench, by 
the way, included it in his “Household Book of English 
Poetry ” (1868). In Canon Livingstone’s edition of 
Darley’s Poems (1890), the stanzas figure under the 
heading of “A Ryghte Pythie Songe,” and the spelling is 
in mock-antique Darley’s only other popular verses are 
those of the song called “I’ve been Roaming,” which 
were Eet to music by Charles Horn. 

Richard Jobson’s work, which is to form the first of the 
“ Mary Kingsley Travel Books ”—“ The Golden Trade, or 
a Discovery of the River Gambra, and The Golden Trade 
of the ^Ethiopians; also the commerce with a great block 
merchant called Bucker Sano and his report of the houses 
covered with gold ”—was first printed in 1623, “ The 
Larger Observations of Master Richard Jobson touching 
the River Gambra ” following in 1625 as part and parcel 
of “ Purchas his Pilgrimes.” “The Golden Trade,” it 
would seem, has not been reprinted since it was comprised 
in the “ New General Collection of Voyages and Travels ” 
published in 1745. The second volume of the “ Mary 
Kingsley Travel Books ” will be “ Coryats Crudities, 
hastily gobled up in five moneths t.ravells,” which came out 
in 1611, and was reprinted in 1776. 

We are promised a reprint of the edition of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield ” for which T. Rowlandson supplied drawings 
in 1817. Numerous, indeed, are the notable artists who 
have designed or executed illustrations for “ The Vicar.” 
There were, for example, Stothard in 1792, and T. Bewick 
in 1798, and R. Westall in 1819, and George Cruickshank 
in 1832, and Mulready in 1843. Westall’s designs were 
reproduced in 1828 and 1889; Mulready’s, which have 


been the most popular, in 1886, 1888, and 1896. Among 
later illustrators of the novel one may name J. Absalon 
(1855, reproduced 1886), Sir John Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, 
&c. (1855), E. Thomas (1855), J. Thurston (1863), G. 
Thomas (1875), V. A. Poirson (1886), Hugh Thomson 
(1890), A. Lalauze (1893), F. D. Bedford (1898), C. E. 
Brock (1898), and H. M. Paget (1898). 
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The publication of Mr. Brereton’s book on “ The Lyceum 
Theatre and Henry Irving ” reminds one that sketches of 
the history of the Lyceum are contained in Mr. Michael 
Williams’s “ Some London Theatres ” (1883) and Mr. 
Barton Baker’s “ The T/ondon Stage ” (1889). Mr. Brereton 
has himself told in “ Henry Irving ” (1883) the story of 
Sir Henry’8 work at the Lyceum down to that date, and 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has told the same story, down to 
1895, in his “ Sir Henry Irving : A Record of over Twenty 
Years at the Lyceum.” But Mr. Brereton’s new volume 
now supersedes all these. 

It is to be feared that the recently-deceased Mrs. T. K. 
Hervey had out-lived her literary reputation. Who now 
reads her “ Bard of the Sea Kings, and other Poems,” or 
her “Edith of Grayslock,” or her “Landgrave,” a verse 
play in five acts, or her three-volume novel, “Snooded 
Jessaline,” published as lately as 1865 ? She will be best 
remembered, perhaps—after all—by her edition of her 
husband’s poems (in 1866). 

A correspondent writes : “ I see that Mr. Escott, in his 
‘British Sovereigns of the Century,’ quotes the well-known 
epigram on the Four Georges. Does he, however, quote 
it correctly ? He makes the penultimate line run— 

When George the Fourth to Heaven ascended. 

In the version with which I am most familiar, and which 
I have always seen ascribed to Landor, the penultimate 
line runs— 

When George the Fourth from earth descended. 

This seems to me much the more pungent reading, and 
I have always understood it was the right one.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Old Time Controversies 

The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, first Viscount Gough. 

By Robert S. Rait, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

2 vols. (Constable. 31s. 6d.) 

Fifty-seven years ago the unhappy controversy between 
Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief in India, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, was one of the 
best known topics of the day. They fell out upon the 
manner in which the First Sikh War was being conducted, 
and their differences were so irreconcilable that Hardinge 
at last wrote home to Sir Robert Peel, begging that Gough 
might be removed from command. The Government 
consented, and orders were sent out for Sir Hugh’s super¬ 
session. Yet ere they arrived in India, he had brought 
the war to an end by the splendid victory of Sobraon. 
Three years later there was another and exactly similar 
conflict of opinion between Gough and Hardinge’s successor 
Lord Dalhousie, as to the management of the Second Sikh 
War. The open friction was less than in 1846, but 
Dalhousie copied Hardinge’s precedent by asking for 
Gough’s recall. Lord John Russell sent out Charles 
Napier to succeed him, but before the conqueror of Scinde 
reached Calcutta, the old Commander-in-Chief had won 
the battle of Gujerat and received the surrender of the 
whole Sikh Army. For a second time he had replied to 
his critics by bringing the struggle to a successful 
termination. 

Hardinge had written to the Prime Minister in 1846 to 
the effect that “ Sir Hugh Gough is a brave and fearless 
officer, an honourable and amiable man . . and an excellent 
leader of a brigade or a division. . . But he is not the 
officer who ought to be entrusted with the conduct of the 
war in the Punjaub.” Dalhousie in 1849 complained that 
the Commander-in-Chief was “devoid of mind or plan, 
and had nothing but a jealous and obstinate will.” 

For half a century the verdict of the two Governor- 
Generals has been accepted as more or less accurate by 
the writers of history. It has become a commonplace that 
Gough was a reckless and headstrong old Irishman, whose 
one idea was to get at the enemy “ Tipperary fashion ” : 
that his sole tactics were to fling his infantry at the Sikh 
lines, and to trust to the British bayonet to carry all before 
it. Ferozeshah and Chillianwallah have been called 
“ useless slaughters,” and, to account for Gough’s skilful 
management of his last fight at Gujerat, a legend has 
been invented that his own staff imprisoned him on a 
house top till the “ artillery preparation ” for the assault 
was complete, only letting him down when the real time 
for an infantry onslaught had arrived. All this may be 
read in Colonel Malleson’s “Decisive Battles of Indian 
History,” and other well-known and popular works. 

Lord Gough never answered his critics at the time; nor 
did he employ his old age. he lived till 1869, in composing 
any sort of apologia in the form of memoirs or auto¬ 
biography. It is only now, some thirty-five years after his 
death, that he has found a defender and an enthusiastic 
admirer in the person of Mr. Rait, whose two solid green 
volumes now lie before us. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the general effect 
of this controversial biography, for such it is, will be to 
improve Lord Gough’s position in the eyes of the student 
of military history. Mr. Rait shows that many of the 
counts in the indictment against him rest on nothing 
better than camp-gossip, and are utterly absurd. A good 
many more, including most of the points raised by 
Hardinge and Dalhousie, are matters for legitimate 
argument, and can only be decided when both sides have 
been heard—and till this book was published the defence 


had never been stated. Now that we have it before us we 
must rewrite our verdict. 

Gough was a typical Anglo-Irishman of “ the Garrison ” : 
his ancestors had been small squires in County Limerick 
for several generations and had contributed many officers 
to the Army before Hugh, at the age of fifteen, joined the 
short-lived 119th Foot as ensign. He had seen active 
service, at the first capture of the Cape, before he had 
completed another year and from that time onward took 
more than his fair share in the great French war. He 
fought his way to early promotion, though he had no 
interest at the Horse Guards and already in 1809- com¬ 
manded a battalion before he had reached the age of 
thirty. He led the 87th, a regiment as thoroughly Irish 
as himself, in the pursuit of Soult from Oporto, at 
Talavera, in the defence of Cadiz, and all through the 
campaign of 1812-13. His name became pretty generally 
known in the Army, owing to his gallant charge at 
Barrosa, where his men captured the first French eagle 
that was taken during the Peninsular War, and still more 
on account of his cool courage in holding the breach at 
the siege of Tarifa. 

More than twenty-five years elapsed between Gough’s 
last service in Spain and his next appearance in the field. 
He was over sixty when he conducted the land forces 
during the Chinese “Opium War” of 1841, and was 
nearing his three score years and ten when in India, as Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, he had to take charge of the Maharajpore 
campaign, and afterwards of the great struggle with the 
Sikhs in 1845. Gough’s operations at Maharajpore were 
comparatively little criticised, owing to the immediate 
success of his plan, which finished the Gwalior War in 
forty-eight hours. They exhibit, however, the same 
features which were afterwards to provoke so much adverse 
comment during the struggle on the Sutlej. The Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief was decidedly of the same school as his 
predecessor Lord Lake, and held, like him, the theory that 
in dealing with an Indian army the best policy is to force 
on a fight at the earliest moment, and “ go in with the 
bayonet ” as soon as possible. Usually British armies in 
India were under-gunned, and to engage in a long artillery 
duel before using the infantry led to nothing decisive; 
the guns used up all their ammunition without breaking 
down the defensive, or were themselves silenced before 
they had produced any good result. Gujerat was the only 
battle in the two Sikh wars in which we possessed a 
superiority in numbers and metal over the enemy, and 
then, as even the most hostile critic must allow, a proper 
and adequate use of that superiority was made by Lord 
Gough. 

But if it was impossible to move the Sikhs from their 
position by artillery fire, it may be asked why Gough did 
not manoeuvre them off their chosen ground by flank 
attacks, or movements against their communications. This 
objection is much more serious than the last, and, indeed, 
cannot be wholly met. But at least it may be answered 
that the Sikhs usually placed themselves in positions 
where flanking movements were impossible or could only 
be carried out by means of a vast detour. At Sobraon 
and Chillianwallah they had each flank covered by an 
impassable river: at Ferozeshah they had formed a vast 
oval entrenched camp equally defensible on every side, so 
that no amount of turning would have found an exposed 
flank. And as to movements against their communica¬ 
tions, it may be urged that we also had communications, 
not less valuable to us than those of the enemy were to 
them. An attempt to get behind the Sikhs would have 
left them free to march upon our bases and arsenals, 
Urmballa, Meerut and Delhi in the first war, Lahore in the 
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second. Considering that in each case they had assumed 
the strategical offensive, and that il they had penetrated 
far into British territory the results to our presage would 
have been disastrous, we cannot wonder that Gough 
preferred to cover his base and use the frontal attack. 

It would seem, then, that the old General had a fair 
defence to make lor his methods of attack, and a careful 
study of his correspondence shows that he made it in 
precisely this form. The perusal of his dispatches, which 
are far more literary in shape and far more logical in form 
than any reader would have expected from the Gough of 
common tradition, distinctly shows that he had definite 
plans, political as well as strategical, and did his best to 
carry them out—that he was not intoxicated by the first 
whiff of gunpowder, and incapable of reflection when once 
he saw the enemy in his front. 

Descending to details, we find that in the most criticised 
of Gough’s battles, that of Chillianwaliah, Mr. iiait has 
gathered together much new information which tends to 
tree the general from the weightier charges that have 
been brought against him. In that fight there were two 
most untoward incidents—the disgraceful stampede of the 
cavalry of the British right wing and the repulse with 
terrible slaughter of the infantry attack of the left centre. 
They gave an unhappy colouring to the day, and are often 
quoted against Gough, as if he were responsible for them. 
But it can be shown that he was not: the cavalry disaster 
remains inexplicable to this moment—it is an almost solitary 
blot on the history of two distinguished regiments : even 
allowing that their brigadier was incapable and had also 
been wounded, no rational man could have guessed that they 
would have bolted from inferior forces and ridden to the 
rear till they were brought up by the impedimenta of their 
own camp. Gough could not have foreseen such a 
disgrace. As to the failure of the infantry attack of 
Pennycuick’s brigade, Gough himself attributed it to the 
over-hasty and reckless advance of one part of his line, 
while the rest was not forcing the pace. He called the 
charge “ an act of madness,” and maintained that if 
Pennycuick had kept touch with his comrades, and 
advanced firing, he would have taken and kept the lines 
in front of him, as did the brigades to right and left 
(pages 224-5). At Goojerat he remarked that “knowing 
the error committed at Chillianwaliah, I gave positive 
orders that the whole line should touch to the centre, and 
never separate—to soldiers such a prohibition should never 
be considered necessary. At Goojerat I saw it fulfilled 
myself—at Chillianwaliah I could not.” There is fair 
reason for laying the whole blame of the latter battle's 
disasters on the brigadiers and not on the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

We have no space for more criticism of this most 
interesting book. But a few corrections may be useful 
for Mr. Rait’s second edition. In Vol. I., page 37, he has 
confused two incidents of Talavera, the unfortunate combat 
of Casa de Salinas (where Gough was engaged) and the 
fight on the Cerro de Medellin, where he was not. The 
Casa was not “ a hill on the left of the British position,” 
but a country house four miles in advance of it. Restoria 
iu ]., page 121, should be Renteria; Sir Sauford 
Whittinghame in I., page 167, should be Sir Samford 
Whittingham [this officer always wrote his middle names, 
Samuel Ford, as one word, Samford]. Pushtu is Aryan 
bnt not Iranic (I., page 359). General Graham had not 
“ little military experience ” in 1810 ; he had served not 
only at Toulon, Malta, Corunna and Walcheren in the 
British ranks, but had gone through the Franco-Austrian 
campaigns of 1796-7 with Wurmser and Alvinzi, and that 
of Tudela with Cartanos—an amount of experience that 
fell to few British officers. 

C. Oman. 


An Irishman’s Irishman 

Pat M'Cakty, Faemee, of Antbim. His Rhymes with a 

Setting. By John Stevenson. (Arnold. 6s. net.) 

The writer of these admirably racy verses—racy of the 
sod of Ireland—modestly calls them rhymes, but he may 
take courage in his next essay and boldly claim the title 
of poet, to which few, if any, will deny him just title. 
Some of the prose—the Setting—and some of tiie poems 
made their first appearance in the pages of “ The Pen ” 
some five or six years ago in Belfast, but the larger 
portion of the contents of tfie volume now appears for the 
first but probably not for the last time. The writer has 
excellent qualifications for his task, the depicting of the 
mind and character of the folk of Antrim; he has attended 
the country school, waded and bathed in the burns of 
the Glens, fished with the fishers, reaped the corn, 
Carried the hay, pulled flax, weeded the garden, worked 
in the fields, knows, in fact, the life of North-East Ulster 
from the inside ; he has been to the quilting, danced in 
tfie barn, and draws his portraits from and to the life. 

Pat M’Carty is the mouthpiece invented and chosen by 
Mr. Stevenson to be his spokesman, to sing to us of the 
Ireland of which Englishmen know so little, not of the 
Ireland of rollicking unrealism or of mystic imagination, 
not the Ireland of Lever, Lover, and Tom Moore, of the 
Saxon tyrant, the unstrung harp and the shamrock, but 
the homespun Ireland of the north-east, the equivalent 
in a way of the Scotland of Burns, to whose work these 
poems have no little affinity in both matter, manner, and 
merit. 

In the Rhymer’s foreword we are told that— 

It’s but a farmyard muse that sings 
O' country life an’ country men, 

but the song is clear, true aud hearty. The volume is 
divided into classified sections, each with a prose intro¬ 
duction almost as delightful as the accompanying poems. 
A quotation will show how the verses were conceived and 
written: “ A dominating feature suggests the first line, 
and the unsought, unpremeditated rhythm of this decides 
the character and measure of the lines that follow. . . . 
If, with Pat, the faculty of seeing a humorous side to 
things be one or the main incentive to rhyme, another is 
his love of Nature in all her manifestations in this northern 
land. For him there are no dead things in the landscape. 

. . . Primroses for him are modest in varying degree, 

the bluebell knows she bows, other flowers are saucy or 
impudent, confiding and fearless, or timid with a pleading 
and beseeching look.” Quotation will, however, best show 
the quality of the verses. Here is a simple “ bit ” from 
“A Peat Bog” 

Tfie nut-brown water-pools that lie wind-rippled, 

Or stilly picturin' a second sky. 

From “An Antrim Glen ” :— 

The hills maun love the sun, I wis, 

Sae loth are they to lose his light — 

They claim his first guid momin’ kiss, 

They tak’ his verra lust guid night, 

As evo her cloak unlooses, 

And lets its velvet faulds fa’ doon. 

Could a grave better be described than thus:— 

There’s a narrow wee hoose ow'r by, 

Folk in it look up to the sky. 

Or turning to the facetious we may quote from “ The 
Four Winds of Heaven ” :— 

The East’s a woman—bitter, bad, 

Hated and scorn’d where'er she goes; 

A woman troubled wi’ the cowld, 

Aye wipin’ at her thin red nose. 

It’s sair to see her ugly tracks. 

When roon’ the hoose at night she walks— 

A wee bit chicken lyin’ deid, 

A wheen o’ blacken’d pratie stalks. 
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The lamb that yesterday was born, 

Pair wee ousteady-lcggit beast, 

She kicks and kills beside its dam. 

The devil’s doehter is the East. 

Grimly, pathetically facetious, for Irish pathos, in the 
North at any rate, is often grim. As for the diction, 
it must be remembered that the North is near akin 
geographically and ethnographically to Scotland. Or 
purely facetious from “ To a Worm ” :— 

I’m feart ye’ro near relatit to—to him they ea’ the —, 

The— him —ye ken,—that lives below,—wln ro nae tilin' can 
congeal; 

A sartin reticence obsarv’d will no’ be cause for blame, 

He has a way o’ crappin’ up at mention o’ his name. 

But snippets after all do not give a true taste of these 
verses and we should like to quote at length, did space 
permit, “ The Artist,” a perfect picture of fun ; 11 The 
Dance at Widow Clarke’s,” a rattling piece of drollery ; 
the “ Ode to a Fat Man,” “ The Wife He Wants,” and the 
closing poem, “ The Wee Grey Man ”—death with “ His 
clammy wet fingers, sae lean and strang,” or the beautiful 
piece of prose concerning the little child that never came 
to Pat and hia Scotch wife. 

It is hardly necessary to say that though his level is 
usually very high Mr. Stevenson occasionally trips; his 
verse is never bad, hut it is not always quite in keeping 
with the character ol Pat M’Carty, who could not have 
written “ The Sea,” which indeed does not ring true, the 
“ Rose of Sharon,” or the group of sonnets. 

Altogether a very notable achievement. There is no 
chord that Mr. Stevenson does not strike with some fingers 
in this first book of his—he can bring tears to the eyes or 
laughter to the lips. His future work will be watched 
for and will be judged by the high standard he himself 
has set. W. T. S. 

An Agreeable Rattle 

The Creevey Papers. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir 

Herbert Maxwell, M.P. (In 2 volumes. With Portraits. 

John Murray. 31s. 6d. net.) 

Who was Creevey? The name being unfamiliar, it was 
natural to receive these handsome volumes in a somewhat 
perturbed spirit. Surely the reading of them would be a 
severe trial ? That was a great mistake. Such a lively, 
picturesque, engaging book has not come forth for many 
a day. Mr. Thomas Creevey, who was bora in 1768 and 
died in 1838, was one of the most remarkable of men. 
During his adult years he was the intimate acquaintance 
of all the great ladies aDd all the great statesmen of the 
age. It may indeed be said that he was the esteemed 
friend of them all. Politics were passionate at that time, 
Whigs and Tories did not agree well, every gentleman 
was occasionally drunk and quarrels requiring the clash 
of swords or the crack of pistols were not infrequent; 
but one never hears an ill word of Mr. Creevey. All his 
contemporaries seem to have treated him with great respect. 
Mr. Charles Grevilie was one of these, 

Old Creevey [ho wrote in liis Journal] is ratlior an extra¬ 
ordinary character. . . bis wife died, upon which event 

he was thrown upon the world with about £200 a year, or 
less; no home, few connections, a good constitution, and 
extraordinary spirits. He possesses nothing but his clothes ; 
no property of any sort; he leads a vagrant life, visiting a 
number of people who are delighted to have him. ... He 
is certainly a living proof that a man may be perfectly happy 
and exceedingly poor, or rather without riches; for he sutTi rs 
none of the privntions of poverty, and enjoys many of the 
advantages of wealth. I think he is the only man I know in 
society who possesses nothing. 

In as far as it goes, this account seems accurate; but it 
bears traces of that strange lack of generous imagination 
which is here and there noticeable in Greville’s Memoirs. 
Grevilie and Creevey were in the same line of life. Both 


were men-about-town doing a brisk trade in political 
gossip and private scandal; but really it now appears that 
Creevey was the practitioner of larger mind. He seems 
not to have stooped so much for his information as Grevilie 
sometimes did. As far as one can gather from these 
volumes he never had an enemy who looked down upon 
him. Even Brougham, when in the course of his intrigues 
he became estranged from Creevey, paid court to him, and 
deference. Whig as he was, and rather a rancorous one 
at that, Creevey was a welcome person even to the Duke 
of Wellington. Just before the battle of Waterloo he was 
staying at Brussels, and was much in the great soldier’s 
confidence. Not long before the fight the Duke met 
Creevey in the Park at Brussels, 

slopt, and said in his must natural manner — “By Gcal, I 
think lllucher and myself can do the thing.” “ Do you 
calculate,” 1 asked, “ upon any desertion in Buonaparte's 
army ? ” “ Nut upon a man," he said, “ from the colonel to 

the private in a regiment— both inclusive. We may pick up 
a marshal or two, perhaps; but not worth a damn. ’ “Do 
you reckon upon any support from the French King’s troops 
iit Most?” "Oh! don’t mention such fellows! No: I 
think Jiliicher and I can do the business.” Then, seeing a 
private soldier of one of our infantry regiments enter the 
park, gaping about at the btatues and images—“There,” he 
said, pointing at the soldier, “ it all depends upon that article 
whether we do the business or not. Give me enough of it 
and 1 am sure.” 

Between that conversation and the battle the English 
residing in Brussels were in a state of great tension, 
which Creevey describes well. Immediately after the 
business was done, just when he had entered his residence 
in the Park, the Duke, alone at a window, recognised 
Creevey in the crowd outside, and beckoned him up. 

“ It lias been a dnmnod serious business,” he said. “ Bliicher 
and I have lost .10,000 men. It has been a dammd nice 
thing—the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life. 
Bliicher lost 14,000 on Friday night, and got so damnably 
licked that I could not find him on Saturday morning.” . . . 
I asked him if the French had fought better than he had ever 
seen them do before. “No,” he said: “they have always 
fought the same since I first saw them at Yimeira.” 

The kings, queens, princes, and statesmen of the era 
treated Mr. Creevey with similar candour; but there is 
space for only a few excerpts more. Squire Weston, M.P., 
was bewailing the impotence of the Whigs, in Opposition. 

There is [he wrote to Mr. Creevey] no superior mind 
amongst us; groat power of speaking, faculty of perplexing, 
irritation and complaints, but no supereminent power to strike 
out a line of policy, and to command the confidence of the 
country. 

Perhaps this explains what “ efficiency ” means. Can it be 
the quality which losing parties always lack? When 
England, France, and Russia interposed to preserve the 
independence of Greece, which had been at war with 
Turkey, Mr. Creevey had misgivings. The Allies had 
destroyed the Turkish Fleet. 

I take a much more extensive view of this business than my 
brother statesman, Earl Grey, does. We long-sighted old 
politicians see a fixed intention on the part of Russia to make 
Constantinople a seat of her power, and to re-establish the 
Greek Church upon the ruins of Mahometanism—a new 
crusade, in short, by a new and enormous power, brought into 
the field by our own selves, and that may put our existence at 
stake to drive out again. 

Time may tell, indeed, that Mr. Creevey was not a bad 
prophet. He was quick to discover in young Queen 
Victoria the Sovereign by whom the Monarchy in England 
was to be strengthened and redeemed. 

It would not be easy to overpraise Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
editing of the Creevey papers. His frequent interpolations 
make these almost as illuminating as a formal history of 
England during Mr. Creevey’s time. 

W. Earl Hodgson. 
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A Valuable Legacy 

Guernsey Folklore. From MSS. by the late Sir Edgar 

MacCulloch. Edited by Edith F. Carey. (Elliot 

Stock. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Edgar MacCulloch was always a student of the 
history of his native island and in particular of the 
institutions and social characteristics of the people. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Folklore Society 
and to the last days of his life kept up his supreme 
interest in his subject. It is all the more pleasing, there¬ 
fore, to have rescued from the MSS. he left behind him 
this goodly collection of first-hand material—material that 
is obtained not from one special standpoint, not only from 
traditional lore and custom, but from all that appertains 
to the unwritten but fully observed laws and customs which 
still obtain in Guernsey. This is a notable feature of the 
book. Where exactly traditional lore stops and unwritten 
laws begin it is not easy to determine, where they overlap it 
is often important to find out, and with this collect ion 
before us it becomes possible to discuss many significant 
features of early history enshrined in these survivals from 
the past. One other good feature of the collection is that 
it is not disfigured by the introduction of impossible 
theories as to origin. It is material necessary for discussing 
origins, and it is presented in the best possible shape just 
as it comes direct from the people or direct from the 
observations of a first-rate enquirer and lover of facts. 

Amoog the interesting marriage customs it is useful to 
note that all the household furniture procured on the 
occasion “ is looked upon as belonging to the wife, and is 
frequently secured to her by a regular contract entered 
into before marriacre, so that in case of the husband getting 
into pecuniary difficulties his creditors cannot lay claim ” 
to it. This is in strict, accord with the marriage service 
formula “ with my worldly goods I thee endow,” and is 
probably a relic of the oldest law on the subject, which in 
all other parts of the United Kingdom has been changed 
to the detriment of the preservation of the home. Other 
customs relating to marriage, birth, and burial are noted, 
all of them pointing to a significance which is now not 
understood by those who carry them out. 

An interesting chapter is given to the pre-historic stones 
and the superstitions and beliefs attaching to them. These 
should be compared with the great collection made by 
Mr. Borlase of the corresponding cult in Ireland. The 
stones “ are believed to be the favourite haunts of the fairy 
folk, who live in the ant hills which are frequently found 
in their vicinity, and who would not fail to punish the 
audacious mortal who might venture to remove them,” 
and it is an idea of the peasantry that hidden treasures, 
when discovered by a mortal, are transformed in appear¬ 
ance by the demon who guards them into worthless shells. 
The interesting stories and traditions about the origin of 
these stones and of the fatal consequences attending any 
attempt to remove them, are valuable additions to the 
evidence of myth-making conditions having been in full 
operation during comparatively modern days. A mis¬ 
understood phenomenon as soon as it is brought within 
the purview of a thinking people of the pre-scientific age, 
becomes at once the subject of inquiry as to its origin and 
urpose. If science or knowledge fail, myth has to do 
uty, for origin and purpose must be established, it being 
contrary to the human mind to leave blanks in the realm 
of thought. The peasantry of the backward civilizations 
are, in this respect, on a par with the uncivilized peoples 
of barbarous and savage lands and it is well to under¬ 
stand this universal characteristic of mankind, for, rightly 
interpreted, it helps the scientific inquirer to much in the 
early history of psychical phenomena which otherwise 
cannot be recovered. 

The story of the stone figure found in the Church of 
Ste. Marie-du-Castre is of another class of belief, and we 
endorse the opinion of the editor of this book that it is 


probably an old idol preserved from pre-Christian times 
and worshipped through Christian times until quite 
recently. Particularly significant is the additional evidence 
given in an editorial note which says that the old figure 
w is called “ L'l Gran’mere du chimquiere the grand¬ 
mother of the churchyard, and comparing it with what is 
known of the Breton belief and rites connected with the 
stone image, commonly called “ La Venus de Quinipilly ” 
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it seems certain that this case presents a remarkable 
survival from earliest times. 

We could go on giving instances like these of the worth 
of this interesting collection. It will form a mine from 
which many will quarry, and we are satisfied that they 
will get good and well-authenticated material. Fairy-lore, 
games, holy wells, witchcraft, and many miscellaneous 
superstitions come in for notice. The book is illustrated 
throughout by useful pictures of some lost scenes, and of 
many of the places aud objects which are the subject of 
description. It is not often now that books on folklore 
can be so recommended, but in this case there is no 
manner of doubt. Laurence Gomme. 

“ That Soul of Whim” 

George Villif.rs, Second Duke of Buckingham. By Winifred, 
Lady Burghelere. (Murray. 21s. net.) 

The life of George Villiers, the “ Zimri ” of Dryden’s 
terrible satire, was curiously typical of the brilliant and 
futile age of the Restoration, if in that period of cynical 
intrigue and ennuied gaiety, we may trace the working 
out of any sincere and constant purpose, that purpose, 
ironically enough, is closely associated with the memory of 
the man who was — 

Everything by starts and nothing long. 
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Among his myriad changes and disguises, his ambition, 
his dalliance and his profligacy. Dryden’s “Chymist, 
statesman, fiddler and buffoon ” was a champion of 
religious tolerance. 

Throughout her clear and admirably proportioned 
narrative, Lady Burghclere keeps in view this one 
surprising consistency in Buckingham’s inconsistent career. 
She is perhaps somewhat hold in characterising it as 
his one “ selfless aspiration,” for much was to be gained 
politically by upholding the cause of the oppressed Non¬ 
conformists. Yet his protests against the illogical folly of 
religious pers cution have the ring of conviction and 
whether he acted from political or philosophical motives 
—he can hardly be suspected of religious ones—he did 
something towards redeeming a wasted life. 

George Yilliers was born, it might seem, under a strange 
conjunction of those stars in which he believed so 
devoutly and fated to dazzling possibilities and inevitable 
frustrations. Within a year of his birth, his father. “ the 
fantastic, fatal Buckingham” of James and Charles I., 
had fallen by an assassin’s hand. About Villiers’ boy¬ 
hood sounded the heroic clangour of the Civil War; and 
the gallant Lord Francis, the brother who stands ro 
blithely beside him in Van Dyck’s portrait, fell at his side 
in a last, desperate endeavour for the King. Thereafter 
followed the time of exile and disaster, in which 
Buckingham, like his King and comrade, learned the art 
of laughter. There was matter enough for laughter, 
somewhat of the bitterest, in the vicissitudes shared by 
the friends, while Charles played out his drearv farce of 
Covenanted King and faced final ruin at Worcester. 
Buckingham’s reconciliation and return to England pre¬ 
ceded those of the King, and we catch amusing glimpses 
of him as a favoured guest of the Cromwell household or 
playing at rural respectability as friend and son-in-law 
of the chivalrous Fairfax. With the Restoration appeared 
the more familiar Buckingham, wit and poet and spend¬ 
thrift, the lover of Lady Shrewsbury, the politician of the 
Cabal, the impoverished and disappointed man whose 
lonely death-bed Pope has depicted. Lady Burghclere 
has treated her complex subject with a fine lucidity and 
in a spirit at once just and sympathetic. Her restrained 
and balanced narrative admits, it is true, but little of the 
picturesque detail, the dramatic light and shade, which 
might well find place in such a life story as that of 
Buckingham. Yet, if we miss a few suggestive glimpses 
which the memoirs of the time might have afforded, we 
have asustained and comprehensive study, not without its 
flashes of illuminating characterisation. 

It is much to say that not even Shaftesbury has over¬ 
come the author’s judicial sense, though she is fascinated 
by him, as is every historian who comes with'n range of 
that subtle and dominating intellect, and perhaps her 
finest portrait is the suggestive sketch of the perilous 
“ Achitophel.” Dora Greenwki.l McCiterney. 

“Tragedies de Salon” 

L’Eau Profon’de. By Paul Bourget. (Plon-Nourrit. 3 s.) 
Each time we read a new work of Bourget’s we cannot help 
a feeling of regret that with his insight into the workings 
of the human mind and heart, be does not more often 
quit the drawing-rooms and boudoirs of fashionable Paris, 
coming down, so to speak, into the streets, as he did for 
instance in “Monique,” where most men have more 
serious aims than making love to their neighbours’ wives. 
Doubtless in the so-called smart society that Bourget 
paints there are veritable “ tragedies de salon.” and as in 
“ L’Eau Profonde,” a “ grande Sme ” may flourish and 
exercise beneficent influence even amid the brouhaha of that 
composite thing we are accustomed to talk of as Parisian 
society. Bourget’s heroine is described, moreover, as a 
woman who “ voudrait autour de ses Emotions, de ses 
osp^noces, de ses regrets, un cadre de nature qui leur 


ressembl&t, et elle doit passer de la me de la Paix et d’un 
essiyage chez un grand cmturier k une toumde de visites 
dans la Plaine-Monceau, les Champs-filysdes, le faubourg 
Saint-Germain, pour rentrer, s’habiller, diner en ville ou 
renevoir, et finir sa soiree dans quelqne cohue pr6tendue 
el4gante ou dans quelqne loge d’un theatre prdtendu 
amusant.” But we are not sure that a woman is ever the 
slave of her surroundings in this way without in some 
degree consenting to the situation. The motif of the 
story is undoubtedly original. Madame de Chaligny 
makes Valentine, her daughter-in-law, the depository of 
the secret of her life: its revelation would spell disgrace 
for herself and her son. The wife, at her mother-in-law’s 
entreaty, visits her real father-in-law, now a lonely 
paralytic, clandestinely. Jeanne de la Node, her cousin 
and her husband’s mistress, accidentally finds out that 
Valentine is in the habit of going at stated times to a 
house in an out-of-the-way quarter of the town, jumps to 
tin c 110 I ini an that it means assignations with a lover 
and denounces her to her husband. And so we have one 
of those “ complications sentimentales ” dear to the heart of 
Bourget. And to add to the complexity Jeanne did not 
become Chaligny’s mistress out of love to him, but out of 
hatred for his wife. The characters of the two cousins 
form a strange contrast. Jeanne, through envy of her 
superiority of mind and heart and her greater lnck in the 
chances of life, had hated Valentine from childhood. 
Valentine was one of those silent souls, too often mis¬ 
understood in this noisy world, whose one object is to 
preserve those whom they love from trouble. She would 
sacrifice herself and her reputation to prevent her husband 
learning the secret of his birth and that he has no right 
to the name he bears and the fortune he enjoys. In the 
end it is Valentine who wins : the secret is revealed, the 
husband’s infidelities are forgiven and we may suppose 
the pair live happily ever after. 

The other stories in the volume might have as motto 
another proverb: “On revient toujours 4 ses premiers 
amours.” In a brief introduction Bourget argues that 
fate often forces a man to retrace his steps and find 
the phantom of the man he once was, and that some¬ 
times these encounters, as it were, with “ the snows of 
yester-year,” are the occasions of singularly melancholy 
“drames intimes.” Six moral tragedies of the kind 
indicated by the general title “ Les Pas dans les Pas ” are 
then related. They are love stories, and some of them, 
like “ L’aveu,” and “ La Ramym,” contain elements of 
true pathos. . Another, “ Fausse Manoeuvre,” resembles 
a short story by Henry James entitled “ The Two 
Faces.” In both a man who has been the lover of a 
married woman suddenly marries a girl unused to the 
smart society in which her husband moves. He asks the 
lady of his earlier affections to advise the young wife 
with regard to her dress and general bearing. Needless 
to say the advice given is of a sort to make the girl look 
ridiculous. With Bourget the husband discovers the ruse. 
Mr. James with greater subtlety makes it clear that the 
bystanders see what is gfing forward, but leaves his 
readers in doubt as to what the husband sees. 

Bourget’s charm prevails always : his style fascinates us 
as we read, be the subject what it may. But in these 
stories it must be confessed that at times the action drags, 
and the descriptive passages are too long. Perhaps the 
best thing in the volume is the little introductory 
dissertation on the proverbs of different races. 


The Gevujs of J. M. W. Toryf.r. Edited by Charles Holme. 
(Winter Number of “The Studio.” 5s. net.) An admirably 
reproduced and representative selection of Turner’s paintings, 
drawings and engravings; some of the colour printing is quite 
beautiful, notably the frontispiece portrait of the painter, and the 
“ Richmond ” and “ A Pea-Piece." Text and illustrations alike 
are worthy of the subject 
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Life of Humphrey Chetham, Founder of the Chetham 
Hospital and Library, Manchester. By the late Francis 
Robert Raines, M.A., and Charles VV. Sutton, M.A. 
With a Genealogy of the Chetham Family. (2 vols. 
Manchester : printed for the Chetham Society.) 

This latest publication of the Chetham Society, excellent 
from an antiquarian point of view, is inevitably one of 
those publications which are mainly, if not solely, valuable 
as contributions to local and county history. There is 
little in it which makes any wider appeal; but to Lan¬ 
cashire, and especially Manchester, it is of eminent interest, 
from the position which its subject, by his benevolent 
foundations, holds in the history of Manchester. It is, of 
course, in the thorough antiquarian style, plodding and 
documentary—good quarry lor the builders of history. 
Humphrey Chetham was a local Lancashire magnate of the 
seventeenth century, a good and favourable type of his kind. 
At first a constitutional supporter of Charles, and afterwards 
a constitutional supporter of the Parliament, he never went 
outside county affairs, or made himself prominent as a 
partisan. Benevolent and moderate, in that age of hot 
Puritanism and harsh penal laws, he combined steady 
Churehmanship with friendly kindness towards Sir Cecil 
Trafford and others of the proscribed faith; and it is only 
in character that he should be known to his county 
posterity by his charitable foundations and the library 
which bears his name. You have as frontispiece a 
very characteristic portrait: a beaked, thin, sagacious 
face, with level brows, and wide, somewhat severe 
mouth—a face such as you may still see in Lancashire 
business-men. 

But to the world outside Manchester the matter of most 
interest in the book is provided by some of the con¬ 
temporary letters, in which Chetham’s correspondents give 
casual glimpses of England in its civil convulsions. One 
sees that to sober, quiet men, even if they had taken the 
Parliament’s side, “ the army ” was a word of terror and 
private abhorrence. Correspondents write from London 
regarding the military expulsion of members from Parlia¬ 
ment, and of broils and brawls which show the people 
did not take kindly to it. 

Thus the prentices rise in riot— 

The Apprentices some of them would take libertie to play 
in Moore-feilds uppon the Lords day ; the Lord Mayor sent 
some soldiers to take them up, and uppon this some quarrels 
grew amongst them . . . some were slayne, and then 

more came in to the apprentices assistance, of Butchers and 
other discontented persons, as 1 heare, and made the souldiers 
to flee at y' press, followed them to White hall, and some of 
them went on to the Lord Mayors house and took two Drakes 
from thence, or one at the least, and other aimour from other 
placeB, and grewe to a great head, but uppon Munday were 
suppressed by the souldiers, and some of them are like to 
suffer. 

Here was a riot might have equalled the Gordon riots, 
had the dreaded army not been at hand to strike promptly. 
Then follows surmise whether the Scots will come, and 
fears of ruin from their coming, as we discussed the Boer 
invasion of Ratal. Later the Londoner writes how some 
three thousand men of Surrey have marched to petition 
Parliament; and forced their way through the guard into 
the Lobby ; till being promised satisfaction “ they being 
overjoyed departed into the hall crying a King a King.” 
On this too loyal cry the guard— 

sent for the rest of the horse at the Mewes at the foot at 
Whitehall who being come together took occasion at a 

Captaines boy being strucke.and fell upon the 

Countrymen who having but rods or sticks in their hands fled 
away. . . . there are some 7 slaine and some 100 more 
wounded. 

Such news gentlemen in that day wrote to country cousins; 
and it makes history very near and homely to us. But of 
such touches there is not very much in an antiquarian 
volume. 


The Development of European Polity. By Henry Sidgwick. 

(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

This work embodies a series of lectures delivered at 
Cambridge University. In writing them Mr. Sidgwick 
had in view their ultimate publication to the world, but, 
unhappily, he did not live to revise them for that purpose. 
As defined by Mrs. Sidgwick, who has edited the 
manuscripts, the volume is “ an evolutionary study of the 
development of polity within the historic period in Europe, 
beginning with the earliest known Grteco-Roman and 
Teutonic polity, and carried down to the modern state of 
Europe and its colonies as the last result of political 
evolution.” How complex was the task thus undertaken 
may be realised from Mr. Sidgwick’s opening lecture, in 
which he surveyed the subject. All the propositions in 
this chapter are perfectly lucid ; yet they are in so many 
cases modified by others that one ends with a feeling very 
like dismay. 

Mr. Sidgwick, it will have been observed,-set out upon 
the assumption that all the phenomena of his vast subject 
could be explained by the theory of evolution. Perhaps 
he was not wrong ; but even if he was right, the task, it 
may be said, was one the complete accomplishment of 
which is surely beyond the power of mortal mind. If 
there really be a law of evolution, a law excluding the 
possibility that there may arise new forces having no 
connection with the past, how innumerable are the 
circumstances which constitute the environment of a 
State, and many of the most important now obscure! 
It is taken to be a fact, for example, that in a country 
where nature, by large rivers running through fertile 
plains, has favoured conveyance and communication, 
without favouring independence, civilisation develops on a 
purely monarchical basis. Who would have thought of 
that ? Then, as not one in a score of reasonably com¬ 
petent' philosophers would have discovered the fact for 
himself, how many are the facts that no one has discovered ? 
and to what extent, if they came to light, would they 
change our best science of polities ? Consider Imitation. 
Mr. Sidgwick himself notes it as “ a disturbing cause 
which it is important to take into account ” in making any 

f eneralisations as to the development of mankind in States. 

arliamentary Government in modern Europe is, it seems, 
largely due to imitation, direct or indirect, of England. 
On the other hand, the countries that have adopted the 
system must on that very account be regarded as having 
had " a strong tendency towards a governmental form of 
this kind.” On the third hand, if only there were one, 
“ it would be rash to affirm that had there been no British 
constitution to imitate the Western European States 
generally would have had two-chambered legislatures.” 
That is to say, assumably there is in the races of Europe 
a stream of tendency towards some ultimate polity or 
another, not yet definable; but in England the stream 
took a curve peculiar to the place and the curve was 
imitated elsewhere ; and then, again, that is far from being 
the end of the marvel, since between the stream in one 
country and the stream in another there is what may be 
called synchronous vibration, tending to similarity of 
course; which, in its turn, is only a subordinate con¬ 
sideration, as we must not be so rash as to assume that 
we are ever at the bottom of the truth. 

0, the tangle! The difficulty of expressing it gram¬ 
matically shows what a burden of responsibility is evolved 
by the thinker who has nothing to Bay about that word 
“ assumably,” with which the tortuous theorem begins. 
Quite seriously it may be said that there is room for doubt 
as to whether, in the polity of nations, there is any definite 
stream of tendency at all, any principle that it would be 
more scientific to call evolutionary than to call empiric. 
What, for example, are we to make of the new influence 
in diplomacy of which the Prime Minister spoke joyously 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet ? Mr. Sidgwick thought 
that the personal power of the Sovereign had disappeared 
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from our system of government permanently ; but here it 
is again, and highly welcome. Is it through Evolution 
that it ha9 come, or is it through genius? These two 
things do really seem rather incompatible. 

Still, all men must admire Mr. Sidgwick’s great learning 
and his gift of exposition; also the tact and skill with 
which Mrs. Sidgwick has edited her husband’s manuscripts, 
some of which were in confusion. 

W. Earl Hodgson. 

Reden und Aufsatze. Von Adolf Harnack. (2 vols. 

Giessen: Topelmann. IDs.) 

Professor Adolf Harnack, who holds the Chair of Theology 
in the University of Berlin, is the most stimulating and 
most fertile of Church historians of the present day. His 
own words, “ the worship of truth is worship of God, and 
in that sense shall ye pursue it,” well serve to characterise 
his life and work. In these volumes he has collected 
certain speeches and essays ranging over a period of more 
than twenty years (1882-1903) that appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than is the case with his more strictly theological 
works. Harnack, like our own Huxley, is the possessor of 
a delightful style, the outcome of course of clear thinking, 
that makes abstruse subjects plain and even fascinating 
to ordinary intellects. Thus he finds his public not only 
among professed theologians or religious controversialists, 
but arnoDg all who take an interest in the religious and 
ethical questions that necessarily affect our every-day life. 

In the first volume the speeches are so arranged that 
they represent the whole course of Church history. 
Beginning with legends as sources of history, there follow 
such subjects as Socrates and the Ancient Church, 
Augustine’s Confessions, the ideals and history of 
Monasticism, the importance of Luther for the history 
of science and civilisation, Melancthon and Neander. In 
the Becond volume he deals with some of the Church 
problems of the present time, touching such questions as 
‘‘Christianity and History,” “The Moral and Social 
Importance of the Modern Striving after Culture,” and 
“ The Present Position of Protestantism.” 

We need not here take up the cudgels for or against 
Harnack’s theological standpoint. He believes in seeking 
for truth in all that concerns the history of the Christian 
Church, and more or less follows Ritschl in giving 
prominence to the practical, ethical and social side of 
Christianity. In a speech at Giessen on the occasion of 
Luther’s 400th birthday, Harnack declared that the future 
of Germany depended on overcoming the impulse toward 
indifference and stupidity, as also toward retrogression 
and obscurantism, and on aiming at a Christianity free in 
thought and deed. 

But we may, if we so please, leave theology entirely 
aside, and read Harnack as we would any great thinker 
and humanist. As an example of his work in those 
regions we may study the fine lecture on Augustine’s 
Confessions. It fascinates from beginning to end. He 
shows how Augustine was the first man to attempt to 
paint a picture of his soul, to give an exact descrip¬ 
tion of a particular human being in his development 
from childhood to manhood in all his impulses, emotions, 
aims, and errors, and he limns his portrait with 
extraordinary power and insight. A most interesting 
comparison is instituted between Augustine’s state of mind 
and that of Goethe’s Faust. We cannot here do more 
than indicate the good things that are to be found in 
Harnack’s book, but to all thoughtful persons its contents 
offer a rare pleasure. It may be mentioned that the 
essay in the second volume, “ The present state of 
research in early Church History,” is printed in an 
English translation which appeared in the “ Contemporary 
Review ” for August, 1886. Professor Harnack no longer 
possessed the German “copy "and did not feel inclined 
to re-translate it. 


Pictures of Bird Life on Woodland, Meadow, Mountain 
and Marsh. By R. B. Lodge. (Boustield. 27s. 6d.) 

This is a really beautiful and worthy book, the colour and 
half-tone illustrations from the author’s own photographs 
being admirably reproduced, in many cases things of 
beauty, and, in all, full not only of interest but also of 
scientific value. Nature-study has already, in a sense, begun 
to come into its own now-a-dayR, and the manner in which 
it is to be treated is one of the many important questions 
that have to be answered by students of education. 
It has already been abundantly proved that a great deal 
of so-called nature-study, as taught in many institutions, 
is a ridiculous waste of time, calculated to instil only an 
entire confidence in lack of method and a belief that 
Nature is a collection of objects sometimes beautiful and 
interesting, but totally unrelated to one another, illustra¬ 
tive of no order or unity, incoherently and arbitrarily set 
forth upon the stage of experience. Now nature-study— 
which might mean the whole realm of natural science, 
but does not-—may well be made an instrument of the 
highest educational value, as well as an end in itself. A 
book like this has the value of accuracy and of first-hand 
observation, while the photographs have been chosen with 
so much judgment and executed with so much skill as to 
constitute a serious addition to the stock of scientific 
knowledge. Furthermore it has an interest for the lover 
of literature. Your poet studies nature, of course, and he 
has taught us that the nightingale sings only at night and 
that his song is a sad one. The idea is familiar, as in the 
German poem which Schubert has immortalised in his 
“Serenade.” Keats speaks of the bird’s “plaintive 
anthem,” yet elsewhere in the same ode calls it an “ecstasy ” 
and declares his sympathy with the bird’s “happy lot.” 
Now Mr. Lodge tells us that the nightingale sings by day 
as much as by night, and agrees with Keats—in ODe of 
his moods—by saying that its song “ seems the result of 
intense joy.” Elsewhere he shows, as so many have done 
before him, how accurate was Tennyson in his descriptions 
of nature. Indeed the Conviction grows .that here was a 
genius who had the poet’s “ love of love,” and withal the 
keen and precise observation of a great scientist. But 
enough ; for anyone who would disclaim the assertion 
that having eyes he sees not, this is a book which will 
enhance the value, utilitarian and aesthetic, of those 
priceless organs. 

The Sea Services of the Empire. By A. G. Cowie. 
(Treherne. 10s. 6d.) 

It is somewhat the custom to express a pained surprise at 
the fact that the professional classes of this country are 
ignorant of sea-life and of the work of the Royal Navy, 
which is the finest service in the world and which 
(incidentally) is the National Insurance Policy. But what 
does the doctor know of the work of the lawyer, the 
engineer of the artist, the clergyman of anything in the 
wide world beyond the purview of his own parish ? Little 
or nothing to the purpose; yet these are working side by 
side. How, then, should they become acquainted with a 
life that is lived far off, beyond all land horizons ? But, 
you say, as citizens of no mean Empire, they should 
take the trouble to learn of that strange, hard life of 
the sea, upon which all we have depends. True: but, 
after all, they have their work to do; and, meanwhile, they 
place entire trust in the Naval Officer and are justified 
of their faith. If they desire a moving and vivid picture 
of the Navy or the Mercantile Marine, there are but few 
writers who can present it; although those few, it seems, 
are by no means unregarded. If accurate information 
be required as to the actual commercial aspect, the work 
to be done and tbe pay to be earned in the Navy or in 
the Merchant Service, here is the very book. Mr. Cowie, 
in his “ The Sea Services of the Empire, as Fields 
for Employment,” gives full details of every branch of 
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that wide and intricate subject: Naval Officers, Marines, 
Naval Engineers, Naval Cliaplains, Doctors, Secretaries, 
.Paymasters, Clerks, Engine - Room and miscellaneous 
ratings, Coastguard, Indian Marine, Naval Reserve, 
Customs, Water-Police, Pilots, Merchant Service, and 
Eishermen—what’s your lancy, or rather, what is your 
boy’s lancy ? Here are the hard facts of such callings; 
there is no better book in the market. 

L. Cope Cork ford. 

Three Frenchmen in Bengal; on, The Commercial Ruin 
of the French Settlements in 1757. By S. C. Hill. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Treaties which make for the prolongation of peace are 
generally welcomed by the nations mainly concerned, but 
who shall deny that they tone down the interestingness of 
the world? Three years ago any book on our past, 
present, or prospective relations with the French would 
have been received with eagerness; but now, when we 
are to arbitrate instead of lighting over new causes of 
quarrel, even the best of books on the subject would stir 
only a languid curiosity, it is true that tliere are almost 
a score oi old differences over which either France or 
England is still free to tire off an ultimatum when 
convenient; but that is not greatly to the advantage of 
Mr. Hill. Although it is just possible that we may yet 
have to withdraw our Ambassador in Paris, there is no 
likelihood that we shall have to do so over any question 
arising in India. All affairs between the French and 
ourselves in that region were settled long ago. Thus, it 
is with but a temperate excitement that one reads this 
history by Mr. Hill. Nevertheless, it will no doubt find 
an honoured place in the libraries of many whose 
ancestors helped in laying the foundations of our Indian 
Empire. In its way it is thorough. As Officer in Charge 
of the Records of the Government of India, Mr. Hill has 
had access to many documents unsought by ordinary 
historians, as well as, through the favour of Lord Powis, 
to unpublished letters by Lord Clive. A main purpose of 
Mr. Hill is to do justice to the British in the matter of 
the long-forgotten incidents. 

Farming. By W. M. Tod, M.A., Cambridge University 
Agricultural Department. With Illustrations by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch. (The “ Haddon Hall Library,” edited by 
the Marquess of Granby and Geo. A. B. Dewar. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Such a good book ! Thorough, simple, practical, and not 
a bit “ faddy.” On the very first page Mr. Tod strikes 
the right note by referring to the iarm as an “ extended 
garden, that reaches the acme of rural delight.” Every 
right man is really a soil-lover at heart—but some of us 
get diverted from our original purpose. The author of 
“ Farming ” aims rather at the business-farmer-for-profit 
than the gentleman-farmer-for-pleasure, although there is 
no earthly reason why the two should not be combined. 
Farming can be made to pay, even nowadays, provided it 
is gone about in a business-like, practical way, with a 
certain amount of capital, a ready acquiescence in the 
shortcomings of Dame Nature, a vast deal of patience— 
and any amount of real hard work. Mr. Tod’s manual is 
something more than a text-book, it is the modern farmer’s 
vade meeum. The drawings of Miss Kemp-Welch add 
much to the value of the book; artistically, they are the 
cleverest things of their kind that have been done for 
years. The studies of horses at work, and especially the 
cows in ” From the River Pastures,” are quite beautifully 
composed, and express in every line the poetry of the Soil. 
These pictures alone would make the book a treasure. 

Memories of the Months. Third Series. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

A fresh series of pleasant, gossiping papers by that 
thorough sportsman and lover of the country, Sir Herbert 


Maxwell. Arranged under the headings of the various 
months, each paper has some relation to the month which 
heads it; but otherwise you are never certain what exactly 
your fare will be. It may be a visit to Thessaly; it may 
be a fishing adventure; or it may be gossip on natural 
history, on the flowering of the blackthorn and the rejection 
of sloes by every animal save man—and he makes sloe-gin 
of them; or the bounden duty of taking plovers’ eggs to 
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promote the breeding of the plover. For Sir Herbert 
declares that the removal of her eggs causes the plover to 
lay again and the second laying has a better chance of 
protection from the growth of young corn and so forth. 
He says this has been borne out by the observation of a 
correspondent, who found that after the extensive taking 
of plovers’ eggs for rale, the plovers to his amazement were 
more numerous than before. Perhaps fishing predominates, 
and Sir Herbert stoutly defends his favourite sport against 
the charge of cruelty. It is less cruel to take fish with the 
line than the net, he says; since in the latter case the 
suffering of fear is greatly prolonged, and the fish, he 
asserts, suffers more from fear than from the pain of the hook. 
Indeed, having had a hook in his own lip, he pronounces 
the pain very trifling. A pleasant book for all lovers of 
sport or nature. 

Old Cape Colony : A Chronicle of Her Men and Houses 
from 1652 to 18U6. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter. (Con¬ 
stable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Despite the plethora of South African books before, 
during, and since the war, no one has done exactly what 
Mrs. Trotter has most successfully accomplished in “ Old 
Cape Colony.” She has caught, by intimate knowledge 
and sympathy, exactly that note of quaint dignity and 
old-world charm that lingers about the old colonial 
homesteads in and around Capetown. It has hitherto 
been incommunicable, but Mrs. Trotter has had the flair 
to suggest what others have missed and to be eloquent in 
her reticence. The bare history of the Cape Colony from 
the time of Johan Van Riebeeck to our own days has been 
told again and again, but the author of this book, aided 
by Mr. H. C. V. Liebrandt, librarian of the Cape Houses 
of Parliament, has had special opportunities for studying 
archives and papers of the period. The result is a 
fascinating volume, embellished with some charming 
pictures of old colonial houses and bits of good old 
colonial-made furniture of teak and “ stinkhoutboom ” 
such as are not manufactured nowadays. Mrs. Trotter 
has been most fortunate in her selection of typical 
Colonial-Dutch architecture ; such examples as the very 
old house at Stellenbosch, the Drostdy, Tulbagh, and the 
Parsonage, Paarl, which is reproduced on the cover, are 
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delightful specimens of old-time houses. The epitome of 
history which the authoress presents is accurate and 
serviceable. 

The Life of Saint Maey Magdalen. Translated from the 
Italian of an Unknown Fourteenth Century Writer by 
Valentia Hawtrey, with an Introduction by Vernon Lee. 
(John Lane. 5s. net.) 

That the author of this little romance was some “ small 
burgher turned Franciscan late in life ” is the guess 
hazarded, in her pleasant Introduction, by the lady known 
in literature as Vernon Lee; and we are glad that her 
discernment has suggested to so competent a scholar as 
Miss Hawtrey the enterprise of fitting it with an English 
dress. The fourteenth century fancy plays delightfully 
around the meagre details of the Gospel narrative, and 
presents the heroine in quite an unconventional light. The 


small burgher is scrupulous in distinguishing between 
what happened and what may also have happened. “ 1 
think ” is his saving clause on every page. Among the 
rest he thinks that the Magdalen was espoused to the 
Beloved Disciple, that it was at their wedding feast that 
Messer Jesus turned water into wine, that the bridegroom 
left her to follow Messer Jesus, and that the deserted bride, 
having grown reckless, got an ill name by defiance of the 
conventions of the good old days to the point of going 
whistling up and down the stairs. He is convinced that 
she never went so far as, in the matter for instance of 
immodest attire, the fashion of his own age permitted 
Italian ladies to go. In its directness and artistic simplicity 
and its wealth of homely detail the story reads like the 
work of some Boccaccio of the cloister; and fourteen 
illustrations taken from Italian painters happily illustrate 
the charming text. 


Fiction 


Two Sides of the Face. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Arrowsmith. 

6 s.) 

Mb. Quilleb-Couch is a poet by virtue of a faculty for relating the 
mystery of life with the plain facta of it. This faculty particularly 
shines in his short stones, of which “Noughts and Crosses” 
remains the most distinguished collection. Uf the eight in the 
present collection, only four are admirable, but all bear the polish 
proper to an artist in style. The first, “ Stephen of Steens,” is 
almost a masterpiece. Cornish Stephen, after hearing the will 
which gives his stepmother the ancestral freehold, ejects her, and 
occupies it in defiance of the sheriff and his soldiers. During the 
Biege the woman is kidnapped, and saves her life by warning 
Stephen against committing fratricide on the unborn. In presence 
of the fact which consecrates the right of the stranger he abhors, 
Stephen is overwhelmed by his tragic contribution to the irony of 
the world, and with this catastrophe of enlightenment the tale 
rises above anecdote into poetry. In “ The Horror on the Stair,” 
another eighteenth century story, the power of fear to disfigure 
life is illustrated by a slanderous woman who hangs herself. To 
avoid Satan she marries a parson, but widowhood redoubles her 
feeling of insecurity, and, by unconfirmed supernatural suggestion, 
the reader shares her terror. Jocose fictions relieve the gloom 
of the book, but it is in the gloom that “Q” is most worth 
seeking. 

Babbe of Gband Bayou. By John Oxenham. (Hodder and 

Stoughton, lis.) 

Thebe is a fascination about Mr. John Oxenham's books which 
grows upon one. His “ Under the Iron Flail ” was Btrong and 
arresting; his “John of Gerisau ” had a marked individuality; 
and now in his “ Barbe of Grand Bayou ” he fully maintains his 
former high level. Barbe, the daughter of a morose but kindly 
lighthouse-keeper, who, before the book opens, has murdered his 
faithless wife and her paramour, is a clean-cut fine-drawn character, 
human, alive, womanly, and real. Her history, as Mr. Oxenham 
tells it, is so simply related, with such convincing straightforward¬ 
ness, that one is bound to admit that it could not have happened 
otherwise. It had to be. Alain Carbonec, of Plougastel, whom 
Barbe saves from drowning, and eventually marries, is a very 
possible sort of young man, and the tribulations of the pair of 
lovers are delightfully set forth with the art of the true story¬ 
teller. Quite one of the best books of the winter season; worth 
buying and reading; not merely ordering from the circulating 
library. 

The Honourable Molly. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder. 

Cs.) 

Katharine Tynan’s Irish stories have always a certain charm of 
atmosphere. Nevertheless the reader is moved to wonder how a 
poet of distinction can produce prose work of a quality so ordinary. 
The only character in the novel which arreBts attention for a 
moment is the quixotic Lord Cregga, who dies out of the book on 
the 24 th page, leaving the field free for his three daughters. Of 
course, like all maidens of Irish fiction, Oonagh, Nora, and Molly 
are beautiful, unsophisticated and poor. The two first-named are 
twins, so the author seems to consider herself absolved from the 
necessity of differentiating them. Molly is somewhat more indi¬ 
vidual and her scheme ol a flower iuiru is veiy pretty and idyllic 


if something less than convincing. Some of the minor characters 
are cleverly and sympathetically sketched. Unfortunately the 
young people are quite colourless in comparison, and when, after 
the inevitable misunderstandings and re-adjustments, we are 
presented with five happy couples, the effect is more productive of 
laughter than of sympathy. 

Lauba’s Legacy. By E. H. Strain. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

All who recall the lofty heroism and vivid realism of “ A Man’s 
Foes,” must turn with expectancy to a new work by its author. 
“ Laura’s Legacy ” opens with a situation so rich in possibilities as to 
justify that faith, but the theme is not developed with the strength 
and subtlety of which the earlier chapters give promise. Lady Laura 
Barclay is wakened from the trance of despair which follows the 
tragic death of her husband and son by the curious legacy which 
she accepts as a gift from the grave. This gift is a baby girl, 
which comes to her in the hour of abandonment over their tomb 
in the village church. This infant of a few days she avows her 
own and allows this impression to win credence in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The fact that the baby was taken from the breast of its 
dead mother, a nameless tramp, is known only to the Rector, 
Mr. Erskine, and Dr. Clarke. The secret is kept by the clergyman 
with many searchings of conscience, but the doctor justifies 
silence on professional grounds as Lady Laura’s mental condition 
is critical. The suggested problems are most interesting, for 
Lady Laura carries on the deception in a passion of spiritual 
exaltation, believing that the singular circumstances which led to 
her assumption of motherhood were of Divine ordering, and the 
child is “God’s Ward.” The questions raised by this consecrated 
fraud, its effect upon the perpetrator, and the relations of the two 
thus strangely linked, should lift the book from the rank of mere 
personal stories to an ethical study. But all this is sacrificed to 
the drama of the outward life, and the invasion of the theatre 
“Alsatia” with all its sordid complications, jars upon the 
psychological interest of the book. The characterisation through¬ 
out is strung ; Lady Laura most logical in her honourable holding 
to a dishonourable scheme ; Eve delightful, with the artist strain, 
inherited from her father, a disreputable genius; and there are 
clever individual studies alike in county and Bohemian circles. 
But for the wrong there is no Nemesis, and lives entangled in 
falsehood and misconception are woven into too smooth a web. 
Art, if not life, demands the working out of justice. 

Db. Xavieb. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Cebtain conventional phrases fall thickly whenever romance 
appears of the type of “ Doctor Xavier.” Some speak of it aa 
“ fertile in imagination ” and are usually wrong, and some say 
“ bustling ” and are invariably right. “ Dr. Xavier,” then, is a 
bustling romance, infertile in imagination and of unremarkable 
style. Mr. Pemberton attracts our interest by imagining a sort of 
enchanted palace in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, where a 
modern magian, presented by Mr. Greiffenhagen in a most up-to- 
date garb, endeavours to create a perfect ideal of Spanish beauty 
out ot a good-looking English girl. Imagination has touched the 
idea of an operating-room “ smothered in Gloire de Dijon roses from 
floor to ceiling,” and the sense of unknown evil lurking in suave 
manners and prodigal comfort is cleverly suggested. But from this 
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promising beginning emerges nothing but commonplace. The little 
bogus kingdom of Mr. Pemberton’s contemporaries has moved 
into Spain, and Mr. Pemberton stage-manages it less ably than 
Anthony Hope. Dr. Xavier figures there as a duke and traitor and 
the heroine has an opportunity for saying that justice “must be 
an unusual punishment in this country.” The novel, in fact, is the 
work of a capable artificer in literature whose oopularity is deserved 
bv his careful attention to a taste which is juvenile and nothing 
better or worse. 

The Secret in the Hnx.. By Bernard Capes. (Smith, Elder. 6 s.) 
Mr. Capes adventures the galleon of romance on a river of words 
so rich in poetic imagery that a critic has seldom heart to com¬ 
ment unfavourably on his navigation. If in the present case the 
artifice be, as of old, a little too evident, and the dialogue a little 
too choice, it is none the less certain that many children, besides 
his own to whom ho dedicates his book, will almost frantically 
search its pages for the treasure that gorgeously tumbles into light 
in the last chapter. Most of the events unfolded happen in a 
smuggling town on the east coast of England, and the mystery to 
be solved is the true nature of a catastrophe, miscalled an earth¬ 
quake, in which a number of smugglers disappeared. A dramatic 
beginning is made with a murder trial, in which the father of the 
supposed narrator dies in the court of justice after convincing the 
jury of his client's innocence. The romance is distinguished by 
an admirable clerical portrait. Mr. Sant is worthy to stand by 
Wynton Eversley’s Dean of Darrendale. His carol shocks by its 
homely vulgarity of phrase, but we would prefer it to a dozen 
sham antiques. Of the beautiful passages in the book we especially 
commend that wherein a suspected man, touched by a child’s 
confidence, sweeps the evil out of his eyes with a gosture of his 
hand. It is a poem felt as well as written. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream. ByH.Q. Wells. (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

Mr. Wells does not rely on his uncommon flight of fantasy alone 
to keep the attention of his reader. His amazing skill in twisting 
an accepted scientific fact to his own ends is as nothing compared 
with his technical facility in developing a story, his sympathy, and 
his realism, and his detail carefully worked up carries the whole 
superstructure, however preposterous, along with it as a matter of 
course. In this present volume all the stories are not fantastic. 
The reader may select the extraordinary proposition conveyed in 
“ The New Accelerator,” or may turn to the pathos of “ Filmer,” the 
aeronaut, or to “ Mr. Ledbetter’s Vacation.” Alas! poor Ledbetter, 
sacerdotalist and chess-player, so secure, so stagnant, so methodical! 
He longs to bring colonr into life, and tries amateur burglary, on 
the inspiration of boarding-house whisky. This story is one of the 
best. Or “ Jimmy Goggles, the God,” the adventures of a wrecker 
who is captnred in full diving-dress by some man-eating blacks. 
They regard him as a sea-god, and he plays up to them, inflating 
and deflating his figure by means of the compressed air. He is 
worshipped, carried into battle.fattened on the smouldering fumes 
of luckless captives. He might have achieved immortality but for 
the inopnortune arrival of n missionary. Or “ The Truth about 
Pycraft,” a fat gentleman who loses weight so effectually that he 
floats around the ceiling of his room, but succeeds occasionally in 
reaching ground by taking from the top shelves of his library odd 
volumes of the British Encyclopedia (tenth edition). This supplies 
the loss of specific gravity. Mr. Wells has done all this before, 
but never with more success and in such variety. 

My Poor Relations: Stories of Dutch Peasant Liee. By 

Maarten Maartens. (Constable. 6 s.) 

Fourteen short stories of the Dutch peasantry by the well-known 
writer who takes the pen-name of Maarten Maartens. The stories 
reveal his customary qualities. He has the art of the short story 
at his finger-ends: in construction he never fails. Simplicity and 
simple pathos he has at command : they appear in all these tales. 
The “local colour” of Dutch peasant-life, so different from onr 
own, yet with a certain kinship which makes it less remote than 
that of France or Spain, or any of the Latin countries, affords a 
picturesqueness which makes for interest and popularity in 
England. The chief drawback with some of the stories, it seems 
to us. is the reproduction of Dutch peasant-speech by corresponding 
English forms, or what are supposed to be corresponding English 
forms. With their peculiarly English suggestions and associa • 
tions they jar on the Dutch local colouring, and appear out of 
harmony with the Dutch mta en ackne. 

“ I’d have taken my dockyment straight to the Burgomaster, 
and he’d ’ave given me every penny,” or “ by George,” or “ Hang 
it. . . . Pm after your daughter. Leastways was”; these 

things scare all illusion of Holland from one’s mind, as the plump 


of a pebble in water breaks up the mirrored scenery. Withal, as 
English lower-class speech it is somewhat weak and conventional: 
the dropping of the "h,” for instance, scarcely belongs to the 
speech of the English rustic, but is Cockney or lower middle-class. 
Therefore we prefer those stories on which this element does not 
intrude, such as the excellent tale called “ The Mother,” with its 
true and unforced pathos. Whether, by the way, in some of these 
stories the pathos is not a little mannered in regard to structure, 
may be a question. 

The Bondaoe of Ballinger. By Roswell Field. (Fleming H. 

Revell Company. 3s. 6 d. net.) 

“The Bondaoe of Ballinger ” is not a novel, nor is it an essay, nor 
a biography, nor exactly a tale. Yet it is somewhat a combination 
of all three ; and wo might best, perhaps, describe it as a fictitious 
biography. It belongs, in fact, to that kind of tale which 
Hawthorne invented so successfully in books like “The House 
with the Seven Gables ” ; the kind which is mainly a study of one 
character under fictitious surroundings, and is half fiction, half 
essay, and all sentiment. It is the study and story of an old book- 
lover and bookseller, whose passion for books grievously interferes 
with the sale of them, and whose sanguine, childlike nature is 
unballasted by any business capacity. lie is the old booklover of 
fiction, whom one seldom meets in real life, though variants of him 
are not uncommon. In delineating him Mr. Roswell Field (brother 
of the poet, Eugene Field) has certainly profited much by the study 
of Hawthorne. The delicacy, the gentleness, the subtle scholarly 
flavour, all suggest Hawthorne. But it is no mere essay in the 
school of that writer. Mr. Field has very evidently written himself 
into it; it has been the book of his love. We should know this 
without glancing at the fine, sensitive, benevolent face of the 
author himself, which forms the frontispiece, and might—but for 
the too intellectual brow—almost stand for the face of his book- 
lover. This story of the irreclaimable bibliophile, and the troubles 
he brings on his patient, unliterary wife and himself, overflows 
with sweet and kindly sentiment, only saved (indeed) from a 
sentimental excess by its vein of gentle humour. The whole 
picture of Thomas Ballinger's household is delightful ; and one 
condones as necessary to the kindheartedness of the book a happy 
ending which could never have happened. 

Denis Dent. By E. W. Homung. (Isbister. Cs.) 

Shipwreck, gold fever, snakes, intercepted letters, Crimean war: 
thus, in brief, runs the recipe for “ Denis Dent.” But those who 
eat pastry know that much depends on the hand that revolves the 
rolling pin, and Mr. Hornung shows that a skilful pen can give life 
and swing to the bones of a venerable plot. His description of 
the goldfields of Ballarat as they were in 1852 or 1853 is of its 
kind one of the best we have read. The incident of the digger 
awaking in fly-blown blankets conveys a sense of the price paid 
for quickly gotten wealth more eloquently than any reading of the 
thermometer; and the information that “in some of tho shop 
windows the things were marked very dear,” happily illustrates 
the plutocratic insolence of Melbourne in the days when it was a 
“ canvas city.” Although his name is not given, the late Marquis 
of Salisbury will be easily recognised in Mr. Homung’s aristocratic 
digger, who “ went his way, as it might have been down Pall 
Mall—at the same pace, and with the same carriage—in his 
deplorable trousers and his long-suffering top-boots.” The weak 
point of the story is undoubtedly the treatment of the gentleman- 
villain, who is palpably pulled by a string. The book pleases 
notwithstanding defects which seem part of its convention, and we 
wish it well. 

The Loo of a Cowboy. By Andy Adams. (Constable. 6s.) 

This “ Narrative of the Old Trail Days ” is given with simple and 
convincing realism, and has its interest both as a vivid chapter in 
a human story and the record of a phase of life in the Wild West, 
now historic. The trail followed is from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande River to the Blackfoot Indian Reservation in Montana. 
Only a map, which fails in the volume, could give a clear idea of 
the route through the territories, the course of the great rivers and 
the “ divides ” crossed. The hero is a young trail hand in a group 
of fourteen men, which with one hundred and forty horses and 
four mules constitute the working force in driving, ona five months’ 
run, a herd of thirty-one hundred head of cattle. The story is full 
of incident, perils at fords, the torture of dry drives, dramatic 
surprise of stampedes, and conflicts with “ rustlers.” The impression 
left is of strength, patience, endurance, rather than of the bravado 
and brilliancy of the cowboy in fiction. But the book does not 
fail of stories in the vernacular, of the humours of the road, 
gambling devilries and shooting affrays, and the funeral service 
of one comrade is given with a quiet solemnity most impressive. 

[ Continued on page 572. 
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Short Notices 

General 

The Poetical Works of Frederick J. Johnston-Smith. (Skeffington 
and Son. 7s. Gd.) Mr. Johnston-Sinith claims a certain originality for 
liis work in that it deals with themes of “ Greater Britain," and the 
scenery of our colonies. But surely we have a fair number of poets 
who have already dealt with such themes, and notable Mr. Kipling 
has made '* Greater Britain ” a familiar topic to all readers of poetry. 
The author further surmises that, while poetry may be unpopular 
which calls for “ much mental effort in the reading,” it is not so 
with “ that which may be read for refreshment,” to which his own 
work is “ A humble contribution.” It is like enough these poems 
may lie popular, as well-meaning and readily comprehensible 
verse often is. But though “ much mental effort” is no essential 
requirement of poetry, it is also the case that more goes to poetry, 
however unassuming, than the mere qualification of lining easy to 
read. High moral aims are insufficient; as someone has said, 
high aims are " plentiful as blackberries.” The author gives the 
impression of a practical man with a certain emotional capacity, 
but an insufficient sense of what is meant by poetic execution. 
And it is the way a thing is said which makes it poetry. The 
author is of a voluminousness which suggests copious facility, and 
passes readily from lengthy narrative to lyric verse. But, with 
excellent sentiment, there is a general level of undistinguished 
expression, which at times becomes actually piosaic. 

Rousseau, and Naturalism in Life and Thought. By William 
Henry Hudson. (T. and T. Clark. 3s.) In the first, part of 
this addition to the, series known as "The World’s Epoch- 
makers,” Professor Hudson admirably and by no means 
over-indulgently summarises the “ Confessions.” lie presents, 
on the whole, a vivid and well-composed picture of the strange 
amalgam of contradictories which for a hundred years has 
fascinated and disgusted the world. In the second, he 
epitomises Rousseau’s literary output, and he winds up with a 
brilliant little essay on his place in the social history of tlie world. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau's claim to a niche in the category of 
epoch-makers hardly needs vindication. Byron hailed him as an 
apostle of Nature; to Shelley “Julie” was a masterpiece of 
“sublimest genius and more than human sensibility’ ; he had 
awakened her, George Eliot declared, “ to new perceptions ’’ and 
“ made man and nature a fresh world of thought and feeling.” If 
not the author of the romantic movement which reached its height 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century, he was its supreme 
master. He discovered, says Professor Hudson, and made popular 
that ciilte de moi which has never since been wholly abandoned ; 
and this in an age when, as it was w ittily said by a contemporary, 
men bore in their bosoms, for a heart, another brain. The 
gorgeous rhetoric in which he uttered his thought swayed the men 
of his day like leaves. That thought was often enough of the 
nature of a mirage; his conclusions sprang out of premises that 
corresponded with no fact; but in their true nature they were the 
intuitions of genius, and as such they could not be evaded. 

Histoire de la Langue Universelle. Par L. Conturat and L. 
Leau. (Paris ; Hachette.) An expert examination, mostly from 
a philological point of view, of all the attempts at the formation 
of construction of a universal language, from that of Descartes 
(1629) to Esperanto, Volapuk, and la laii'je blew of our own 
time. Many of them, such as Dil, Balta, Orba, Pasilingua, and 
Lingua Komun well repay study, but no one is found to fulfil 
all the requirements of a perfect language. A most valuable 
work for linguistic historians. 

From Journalist to Judge: An Autobiography. By Frederic 
Condfi Williams. (Edinburgh: G. A. Morton; Simpkin, Marshall.) 
A chatty and pleasantly-written record of a not particularly 
eventful life. The author has been Judge of tbe Supreme Court 
of Mauritius; Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Natal; Judge 
of the Northern District Court of Jamaica; Editor of the “ Bir¬ 
mingham Daily Gazette,” and of the “ Windsor Gazette and Eton 
College Journal.” This is a mighty fine array of titles, but really 
nothing in particular happened anywhere, and the judge gossips 
intimately about this nothing in particular. For a short time the 
author worked in Paris in the office of “ The Times ” as assistant 
to M. de Blowitz, whose memoirs have recently been published; 
his portrait of the great little man is hardly flattering, though 
doubtless very true—but then no man is a hero to his journalistic 
colleague. Judge Williams is certainly more journalist than 
judge. He turns out excellent and entertaining “copy,” but 
there is little that is judicial about his work. 
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The Plot of the Placards at Rennes, 1802. (Le Complot 
des Libelles.) By Gilbert Augustin-Thierry. Translated by 
Arthur G. Chater. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) This study of Con¬ 
spirators and Police under Napoleon was originally published, 
a twelvemonth ago, in the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” and 
forms the first of a series, promised by M. Augustin-ThieiTy, 
under the general title of “ Conspirateurs et Gens de Police." 
In our own time the quiet little town of Rennes is connected 
with a very different matter, hut one hundred years ago the 
Plot of the Placards was an historical event, of which the true 
inwardness has never hitherto lieen set forth. M. Thierry has 
delved in the police archives of the time, and tells the tale of the 
plot lucidly and simply, and in a pleasant narrative style which 
gives his work almost the air of a novel of the period—but his 
history is thoroughly sound. The translation by Mr. Chater is 
adequate, if not remarkable. 

British Sovereigns in the Century. By T. H. S. Escott. 
(Chambers. 5s. net.) If this volume of the “Nineteenth 
Century Series ” wears a somewhat belated air it is not 
because it has not been brought anxiously up to date. The 
death of Queen Victoria iB duly chronicled, and her successor’s 
claims upon the regard and affection of the Anglo-Saxon 
race are set duly forth. Indeed, they constitute a fitting 
climax to a work which obviously has for its aim to confirm in 
men of good will their allegiance to the Royal House. To that 
end the history of the country from the earliest days is reviewed in 
its hearing upon the royal prerogative and the present place of the 
Crown in the Constitution. It need hardly be said that nought is 
set down in malice : and when the faults of a sovereign are matter 
of common knowledge, they are at least made to exalt by contrast 
the merits of the lady to whom, in the course of the narrative, 
reference is usually made as happily reigning. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, in his capacity of editor, seems to have been successful 
in imparting to his collaborator a portion of his own genial 
spirit. 

The Touch of God, and other Sermons. By Hugh Mac¬ 
millan. (S. C. Brown. 3s. 6d.) This addition to the “World’s 
Pulpit Series ” is from a dead hand. That circumstance 
seems to add the finishing touch—that in a merely literal 
sense is lacking—to Dr. Macmillan’s wise and gentle words. 
They come from a preacher abundantly furnished by life-long 
study of the Bible for the criticism of everyday life; furnished 
with illustration and comparison, with metaphor and motive. It 
interests one to see how far the scriptures, taken plainly and 
literally, may be made, in an age of rather morbid self-analysis, to 
go. All the pale ghosts that since the days of Wellhausen have 
lieen summoned out of the dead past, and a kindly man, who has 
known human jov and sorrow and has watched with a fatherly eye 
the desires and the afflictions of his people, sets himself to show 
them, from the book that is in all their hands, how the law of 
suffering is “ just and good and right,” as in the first ages it was 
vindicated by him that was not worthy to he called an apostle. 

Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. By the late Dean Farrar. 
(Allen, fid. net.) Originally delivered before the Ruskin Society 
of Birmingham, the late Dean Farrar consented to its republication, 
and hirasel f revised it shortly before his death. This handy booklet 
will no doubt be very welcome to all Ruskin students. 

Portraits of the Sixties. By Justin McCarthy. (Unwin. 15s. 
net.) A series of chatty, pleasant pictures of celebrities of the ’sixties 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Bright, Ruskin, the Bancrofts, Ac. 
Nothing very new, but all very agreeable. A book to dip into. 

Hymns of toe Christian Centuries. Compiled by Mrs. 
Perceval Mackrell. (Allen.) A welcome work for all students 
and lovers of hymnologv; careful, accurate and painstaking. 

The Temtest, Much Ado About Nothing, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Measure for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited 
by W. J Craig. (The “ Little Quarto ” Shakespeare. Methuen. 
Is. net each.) Wonders will never cease! Here we have in 
daintily bound, clearly printed volumes, the plays of Shakespeare, 
with introductions and adequate notes. A pocket edition without 
which no pocket should bo. 

Bygone London Life. By G. L. Apperson. Illustrated. 
(Elliot Stock.) A pleasant chatty volume, making no pretence 
to historical value. A book for Londoners on a rainy day, a kind 
of “branpie" into which the reader mav dip with certainty of 
capturing some amusing or interesting plum of London gossip. 
The illustrations are many, but of varying merit. 
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Reprints and New Editions 

The Rubaiyat of Omab Khayyam. (Heywood. 3d.) Another 
edition of FitzGerald’s, with the notes and introductions. 

He who charmed the wise at Naishapur 
Seven centuries since, still charms the wise to-day 
in this excellent threepenny (!) reprint. 

The Essays of Leigh Hunt. Edited by Arthur Symons. (Dent. 
3s. Gd. net.) “ The triviality of yesterday becomes, to the reader of 
to-day, a part of history.” The trivialities of yesterday, as shown 
in I^eigh Hunt’s graceful essays, and as illustrated by H. M. Brock, 
are full of charm. No one could have better caught the spirit and 
gentle fancy of Leigh Hunt than this illustrator. The drawings 
are quite delightful, as is the whole “ get up ” of the book. 

Tai.es from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. (Bell. 
6 s. net.) Here we have an illustrator worthy of this charming book. 
Mr. Byam Shaw's illustrations are excellent, full of dignity and 
thought. We note that they have been reproduced by lithography 
from drawings made for the Chiswick Shakespeare. Altogether a 
handsome volume. 

Eugenie de Guerin. Maurice de Guerin. By Matthew Arnold. 
Some Great Churches in France. By Morris’ and l’ater. The 
Legend. By Madame Krasinska. By Vernon Lee. The Dead 
Leman. By Gautier. (Lang and Sylvester.) Thrawn Janet, and 
Markheim. By Stevenson. (Thomas B. Mosher.) A cabinet 
of gems. Six dainty volumes, each enclosed in a case and the 
whole fitted into a charming box. Nothing could be more 
delightful for a Christmas gift to anyone who esteems dainty- 
literature in dainty form. 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. “ Hlustrated Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books.” (Methuen. 4s. Gd. net.) The 
funniments of Egan have grown old-fashioned, but hie “ Day 
and Night Scenes ” will always possess interest for students of 
other days and other ways in London town. Of the reprint itself 
all that needs be said is that it is as good as the others in this 
series, it could not be better. 

The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
(Smith, Elder. 3 vols. Leather, 3s. net each ; cloth, 2s. Gd. 
net each.) A re-issue of the six-volume edition in three pocket 
volumes printed upon India paper, conforming to the fashion 
of the moment for small handy volumes. Each volume has a 
portrait frontispiece of Mrs. Browning. Those who have not so 
much space on their book shelves as they could wish will eagerly 
welcome these dainty little volumes. 

a M. Aurelius Antoninus, b The Odes of Horace, c In 
Memorlam. (Pocket Book Classics. Bell. With leather pocket 
book and diary, 4s. Gd. and 5s. 6d. net. Separately 2s. net.) 
This series is intended for “ the mere man who loves literature, and 
who wishes to carry with him in his pocket book, not a compila¬ 
tion of technical tables, rules or formula;, but a favourite volume 
from thepages of which he can gleam mental refreshment.” Now 
we can keep our literature with our season ticket and our stamps 
for use on all and every occasion. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (The Handy 
Volume Edition. Brown, Langham. Lambskin, 2s. Gd. net; 
cloth, Is. Gd. net.) The special feature of the edition, of which 
this is the first volume, is the critical introduction to each volume 
by Professor Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley College. Strongly- 
bound and well printed. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Through the Looking 
Glass. (The Little Folks’ Edition. Macmillan. Is. Gd. net 
each.) One wonders at first how these two small volumes could 
possibly contain Lewis Carroll’s two stories, but on reading the 
publisher’s note one finds that only those portions of the stories 
and those pictures suitable for very small tots have been here 
reprinted. Large clear print, admirably adapted for childish 
eyes. 

James Shirley. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, M.A. 
“ The Mermaid Series.” (Unwin.) Another thin paper reprint in 
this useful series. Would Lamb welcome these handy little volumes 
as comrades to his beloved folios ? Multum in parvo. 

Lycidas and other Odes. Milton. With illustrations by R. 
Anning Bell. (“ The Carillon Series.” Bell. Leather, 2s. 6d.; 
boards, Is. 6d., net.) The illustrations are worthy of the occasion. 
It is pleasant to have so good matter in so good form. 

The Magazine of Art. Edited by M. H. Spielmann. (New 
Series, Vol. I., 1903.) A feast of good reading and admirable 
pictures; a credit to British writere, artists, engravers and 
printers; fine writing on all the fine arts. 


New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Christian Apologetics : A Series of Addreiees delivered before the Christian 

Association of University l ol.ege, London. . .(Murray) net S/6 

Moule, D.D. (H. C.G.X Bishop of Durham, Ttmptation and Escape.. ..(Seeley) 1/0 
IdealiGm and Dogma, An Open Letter, to the most Reverend the Lord Bishop 

of Meath, from Arthur H. Harrington, M. A.(W atts A Co.) 

Walpole, D.D. (Kev. G. H. S ), The People’s Psalter.(Stock) net 2/0 

Win mer (R.), My Struggle for Light.(Putnam) S/6 

Machen (Minnie Gresham), The Bible in Browning, with particular reference 

to the Ring and the Book..(Macmillan)net 6/6 

Douglas (George), The Book of Jeremiah, with Introduction and Notes 

(Hodderand Stoughton) 6/0 

POBTBY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LBTTRB8 

Carman (Bliss), From the Green Book of the Bards.(Murray) net 2/6 

Wheeler (Ethel), Yeises.(Brimley Johnson) net 2/6 

Falconer (Agnes S.), Whmblossnm, A Book of Verses-.(James Swan & Co.) 3/6 

Buckton (A. M.), “I he Burden ol Kngela, A Ballad-Epic.(Methuen) m t 3/6 

Selections from the Poems of George Dailey, with Introduction and Notes by 

R. A. Streatfeild.(Methuen) Let 1/6 

Crowley (Aleister), The God-Eater, A Tragedy of Satire....(Watts) 

Modhaviah (A.), Poems (Introduction by tnc Rev J. M. Russell, M.A.) 

(Srinivasa, Varudachari & Co.) 
Browne (W. Hand), The Taill of Rauf Coilyear, a Scottish Metrical Romance of 

the Fifteentb Century.(The Johns Hopkins Press) net $1.00 

Keary (O. F.), Rigel, au Autumn Mystery.(Nutt) 3/6 

Lea (John), Verses.net 1/0 

Gingold (Helene), Flowers of the Field.(Digby, Long) net 3/6 

Stansfidd (Abraham), Poems, Sonnets and Translations.net 3/6 

Gibbon (Perceval), African Items.( Elliot Stock) 2/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Boult (Katharine F.), The Life of Hector Berlioz, as written by Himself in his 

Letters and Memoirs, translated from the French.(Dent) net 3/6 

Wolseley (Field-Marshal Viscount), The Story of a soldier's Life. 2 vols. 

(Constable) net 32/0 

Boscawen (W. St. Chad), The First of Empires, “ Babylon of the Bible," in the 

light of latest research.(Harper) net 10/6 

Brereiuu (Austin), The Lyceum and Henry Irving. .(Lawrence and Bullcn) net 21/0 
Seaton, M.A. (R. (J.), Napoleon's Captivity in relation to Sir Hudson Lowe 

(Bell) net 6/0 

O’Brien (R. Barry), Studies in Irish History, 1649-1776.(Macmillan) 3/6 

Dix (Beulah Maiie), llie Life, Treag« n and Death of James Blount of 

Breckenhow.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Windsor (Lord), John Constable, It.A.(Scott) net 3/8 

Bucklaud, M.A. (A. R.), edited by, Champions of the Truth, Short Lives of 

Chiistian Leaders in Thought and Action.(R.T.8.) 3/6 

Pike (G. Holden), John Wesley, The Man and His Mission.( „ ) 1/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Bradley (A. G.), Canada in the Twentieth Century.Constable) net 16/0 

Galiicban (Walter M.), Hartley (C. G.) and Hartley (Elizabeth), The Story of 

Seville.(Dent) net 4/6 

Hutton B.D. (William Holder), By Thames and Ootswold, Sketches of the 

Country.(Constable) net 10/6 

Hediu (Sven), Central Asia and Tibet towards the Holy City of Ij»hsu. 2 vols. 

(Hurst and Blackett) 42/0 

Richardson (Rufus B.), Vacation Days in Greece.(Smith, Elder) 7/6 

Waters (W. G.). Translated by. The Journal of Montaigne's Travels in Italy 
by way of Switzerland ami Germany in 1580 and 1681, in three vols. 

(Murray) net 15/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Dresser (Horatio W.), Man and the Divine Order, Essays in the Philosophy of 

Religion and in Constructive Idealism.(Putuam’s Sons) net $1.60 

Davis, M.A. (J. R. Aim-worth), The Natural History of Animals : The Animal 
Life of the World in its various Aspects and Relations. Half-vol. V. 

(Gresham Publishing Co.) 7/0 
Barclay (James W.), A New Theory of Organic Evolution ... .(Blackwomi) net 3/6 
King (Irving), The Psychology of Child Development 

(University of Chicago Press) $1.00 

Comte (Auguste), A Discourse on the Positive Spirit: Translated by E. 8. 

Beesly, M.A.(Reeves) net 2/0 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Harbottle (Thomas Ben field), Dictionary of Historical Allusions 

(Swan Sonnenschein) 7/4 

Cook (K. Wake) and Pod more (Frank), Spiritualism. (Isbister) 

Danby (Paul), The Red At my Book.(Blackie) 6/0 

Mrs. Piper and the Society fi-r Psychical Bc/carcb, translated and slightly 
Abridged from the French of M. Sage, by Noralie Robertson, with a 

Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge.(Brimley Johuson) net 3/6 

University College of North Wales Cah ndar, 1902-1. 

1’igou, M.A. (A. C.), The Riddle of the Tariff.(Brimley Johnson) net 1/6 

Watson (Alfred E. T.), edited by “English Sport".(Macmillan) net 12/6 

Ofiicial S'eur-Bjok of the Scientific aud Lea rued Societies of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 

Buckle (Henry), The Beggar or the Soldier : Gautama or Mahomet ? 

(Baker and Son, Clifton) nst 1/0 
Sheehan, D.D. (Rev. P. A.), Under the Cedars and the Stars 

(Browne and Nolan) net 5/0 

Campbell (Lady Colin), A Woman’s Walks : Studies in Colour Abroad aud at 

Home.(Nash) net 6/0 

Bodkin, (\M. (llev. Richard C.), How to Reason, or The A.B.G. of Logic 

Reduced at Practice.(Browne and Nolun) cloth, i.et 1/6 

Ruskin, M.A. (John). The King of the Golden River, or The Black Brothers : 

A Legend of Stirin.(Allen) cloth 1/6 

McCabe (Joseph), Haeckel’s Critics Answered.(Watts) 0/6 

Labour and Protection, edited by H. W. MassiDgham.(Unwin) 6/0 

Shuman (Edwin U). Practical Journalism. .(Appletous) net 6/0 

Watson, Ph.D. (John B ), Animal Education (University of Chicago Pre»s) net $1.25 

Johnstone (J. Alfred ), Dreams that were uot all Dreams.(Stock) 5/0 

Blatchford (Robert), God and my Neigh!tour..(Clarion Press) net 2/6 

Kcarton, F.Z.S. (R.), Wild Nature’s Ways.(Cassell) 

Harris (Clement Antrobus), How to Write Music....(Weekes) 1/0 

Maitland (Ella Fuller). From my Window in Chelsea..(Smith, Elder) net 3/8 

Lawrence (Arthur), Jourualism as a Profession.(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 

Gibson (John), Guide to the Civil Service.( „ ) 8/6 

[ Continued on page 572. 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence.} 

III.—On the Best Reasons. 

I have an acquaintance whose agitated existence is spent 
in listening to the twitters of “ little birds,” and 
the murmuring of “on dits,” and the rumble of 
“ certain rumours.” Her vivacious hearing, more¬ 
over, is coupled with considerable facility in speech : she 
repeats the twitters, the on dits, and the rumours, while 
her enthusiasm is such that she would sooner see her best 
friend unhappy for life than find any one of the twitters 
untrue, or even inaccurate. She has always the best 
reason, unfortunately (she will add), for knowing the 
contrary of any pleasant supposition. Now, if she were 
not an excellent woman in a number of ways she would 
not be worth discussion ; but she is so kind to the poor 
and so obliging to the necessitous, that no student of 
humanity could refrain from studying, con amove, her 
case. Her conscientious employment of that strange 
abstract—the best reason— is, in itself, a bait for the 
highest and driest, as well as the most human and genial, 
among philosophic minds. What is the best reason ? 

Who, on earth, is not in quest of it? Who, of the 
learned, has not attempted to define it ? My acquaintance, 
at the least sign of doubt in a fellow creature, announces 
firmly that she has the best reason for her opinion : she 
seems certain: Bhe triumphs: and not infrequently she 
looks sky-ward after the delivery of her narrative for some 
picturesque miracle indicative of providential approbation. 
Once, in a bold mood, I asked her whether she ever had 
the worst reasons for a particular belief. She showed 
much forbearance, but no understanding, and I have been 
told since that she kept her temper by remembering the 
stories which had reached her of my unquestionable 
eccentricity. I was haunted, however, by my own specu¬ 
lations : where do the best reasons come from ? Is the 
Little Bird’s twitter final ? Or does the acceptance of a 
reason on the part of others depend on our own air of 
infallibility in proclaiming it ? It would seem that the 


great art is to acquire the convinced air. My own few 
strong opinions are based on years of reasearch, testa, 
experiments, and observation; but I have never heard 
the Little Bird, and, for all my work, I am timid in the 
presence of my acquaintance who hears the Little Bird 
every day witfiout any trouble or thought. She meets 
some one in the street; they converse on the weather; a 
name may be mentioned; a second name may be intro¬ 
duced ; the trick is done :— 

“ The Mailer by a have lost their money, and Miss, who 
thought herself an heiress, will have nothing. Major 
Hawkins ought to be warned in time.” 

Or it may be a larger matter:— 

“ Lord Brick shire refused the Secretaryship because 
Lady B. wants him to wait for something better. The 
Duke is in despair because Lord B. is the stupidest naan 
they can have, with any safety, in the Cabinet.” 

All these statements seem credible enough, and they 
might be accepted on their surface value. But cases arise 
which are not plausible at all, which contradict all we 
know about the individuals in question and life as it 
strikes the least subtle: nevertheless, any person of 
ingenuous stupidity who will tattle on the Beit Reason 
basis will be thought, on the whole, right, when a wiser 
person, who might attempt to point out improbabilities in 
a rumour, would be condemned as being, on the whole, 
wrong. The best reason is often another name for 
industrious lying. There is, to give praise where it is 
deserved, a fine energy in the iniquitous Little Bird : she 
loves her own false little songs; she is never weary of 
singing them: and as more truthful creatures are 
generally languid, or cautious, or mute, the Little Bird 
has a grateful expectant world ever listening for her 
revelations. It is unjust to blame her inventive faculty, 
and, when I remember how my diligent acquaintance will 
walk miles, and write hundreds of notes, and attend 
innumerable functions in her zeal for the propaganda of 
fables, I feel that some reproach is due to the veracious 
and prudent who will take no trouble at all to spread 
facts. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1903 by MK8. CRAIGIK in the United States of America.] 


A Function of Biography 


T here are many different ways of looking at the 
course of man’s history. There is, for instance, 
what Spencer calls the “ biographical view of 
human affairs,” which conceives of history as 
made by the all-important and determining factor of 
great men’s lives. This is the view of Carlyle, in his 
first lecture on heroes. “ As I take it, Universal History, 
the history of what man has accomplished in this world, 
is at bottom the history of the Great Men who have worked 
here.” Per contra, a recent author endeavours to show 
that the whole history of mankind has been conditioned 
by mechanical appliances—the wheel, the spear, the steam 
engine, the dynamo, and so forth. Without attempting 
here to discuss the truth or untruth of these views, we 
may at any rate admit that thought, as well as great men 
and machines, has influenced history and will influence it 
in time coming far more than in the past. The thought, 
of course, was derived from great men, and who will deny 
that the relation of a man to the thought of his time is a 
significant part of his history ; or, in other words, that it 
should be one of the chief functions of biography to 
describe the relation of a man to the progress of contem¬ 
porary thought, as well as his relations with, let us say. 


his contemporaries? For men and political parties are 
ephemeral, but thought is eternal. 

And this is where one must venture to comment upon 
Mr. Morley’s “ Gladstone." It would be quite uncalled 
for here to decry what is, I have no doubt, a great piece 
of work. Of course one accepts implicitly the verdict that 
this is a great political biography, and politics are a very 
interesting, if somewhat futile study. None of us would 
miss his morning’s paper—any more than he would 
re-read yesterday’s. But during Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime 
other things were happening. The whole of philosophic 
thought was being recast, for instance. Men, long hence 
—when Ireland or England is under the waves of a new 
ocean, and there is no more “ Irish Question,” let us say— 
will remember the nineteenth century and the supreme 
thought which we call “ evolution,” and their interest in 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury (both of them opponents 
of evolution) will centre in the relations of these men, not 
to their long-forgotten contemporaries, but to the epoch- 
making thought of their time. Now Mr. Gladstone, 
courageous and eager controversialist, engaged in at least 
two discussions of the first importance in this relation; 
one with Huxley and one witn Spencer. We will let 
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S ss the extraordinary fact that it was possible to write the 
e of Mr. Gladstone without a single reference (as far 
as I can discover) to his greatest contemporary, though the 
two men had a public discussion on a subject of the 
highest philosophical importance—a discussion which not 
only threw much light upon Mr. Gladstone's intellect, but 
was also an important episode in the history of thought. 
We will also refrain from imagining the perplexity of the 
future student of the nineteenth century, who will refer 
from his Spencer to Mr. Gladstone’s life for further light 
on the controversy which, of course, is certain of perpetua¬ 
tion, and finds no mention of it in the official biography. 
But imagine, if you can, the astonishment of the student 
of nineteenth century thought when he reads elsewhere 
the Huxley-Gladstone controversy and finds, to his en¬ 
lightenment, in the statesman’s official life, a note to the 
effect that on a certain day in a certain year Mr. Gladstone 
corrected the proofs of “ an article ” on Huxley! 

Attention has not been drawn elsewhere to omissions 
which seem incomprehensible, so we venture to wonder 
whether Mr. Morley thought these episodes not worth 
mentioning, or whether this is an extreme instance of 
what Mr. Wells, in a brilliant phrase, calls “ the ironical 
silences that follow great controversies.” 

C. W. Saleebv. 

The English Theatre 

T he English theatres seem very democratic to my 
view! The King and Queen as well as the 
rail way-workmen aud laundresses enjoy themselves 
together by seeing those famous “ Stars ” in the 
same theatre at the same time ! 

I am one of the “ earnest ” play-goers, not only because 
my nature is fond of theatres, but also because I believe 
that the theatres are the very places for strangers to find 
out the “ taste ” of the town peoples. Let me compare 
the English stage with the Japanese! To my idea, the 
English theatre lacks one thing. That is “ Joruri.” 
There is no equivalent word in English. The Japanese 
orchestras are composed of some musicians and the 
“ chorus ” who help the actor by singing out all that the 
actor is supposed to be thinking, while the actor himself 
8hows his emotion by the gestures and the expression of 
his face. This is what we call “Joruri.” Here I give 
an example from a Japanese play. Mitsuhide, the 
betrayer, is trying to assassinate General Hisavoshi, who is 
hiding himself in a cottage:— 

Joruri : “There appears Mitsuhide!” 

Mitsuhide, disguising himself, comes out' from behind 
the cottage. 

Mitsuhide : “ Certainly ! Certainly ! It is quite certain 
that my enemy Hisayoshi is hiding himself in this cottage! ” 
Joruri : “ Hush! I must not disturb the croaking of frogs 
in this garden, or my enemy shall be alarmed ! ” 

At the same time, Mitsuhide himself shows by his manner 
how he is cautioned. 

Let it be on English stage! Mitsuhide would come 
forward, and, perhaps putting one hand to his mouth, 
speak out what he is thinking. It is not “ real ” at all. 
In fact, if he talks so loud, the frogs would cease their 
croaking and the enemy would be alarmed too ! I wonder 
if they could not apply “ Joruri ” to the English stage ? 

Now let me talk about “ acting.” In the Japanese drama, 
the acting is entirely conventional and is fixed. Such a 
little detail as to raise up the eyebrow or even to smile, 
must be done after some fixed mode. The dialogue is 
quite different from usual conversation, somewhat musical. 
In English drama, I see the acting is “real ” and quite 
free. I have often witnessed same play for several 
times and found out the little details of acting vary every 
time. 


About the actors, it is strange to say that Sir Henry 
Irving’s long face has striking likeness with Danjuro’s, 
while Mr. Tree’s voice undeniably resembles that of 
Sadanji’s. Their positions on the stage are respectively 
equivalent. When Mr. Tree plays such pieces as “ Three 
Musketeers,” or “ The Resurrection,” he always makes me 
recollect Sadanji, but I am afraid Sadanji could not 
take Mr. Tree’s place as “ Bottom ” or “Falstaff.” They 
are so poetical. I must say London has most brilliant 
“ Stare ” in its dark fogs. Yoshio Markino. 


Dramatic Notes 

M any have asked how M. Sardou could have found it 
in his heart so to mangle the life of Dante as he 
has done in the play produced—alas!—by Sir 
Henry Irving. I understand that the dramatist 
really believed that he was adhering to fact, being misled 
by a blunder in the French translation of the Divine 
Comedy. In the fifth canto Dante’s meeting with Pia is 
thus translated: “Ah ! quand il sera de retour dans l’autre 
monde, et repose de la longue route, dit un troisikme esprit 
au second, ressouvient-il de moi qui suis la Pia : Sienne 
m’a faite, la Maremme m’a defaite; il le sait bien celui-la 
qui, peu avant mes noces, m’avait li4e a lui par Gemma.” 
“ That man ” was Nello, not Dante, whom the shade of 
Pia does not address in the French version. Further, 
Dante’s “gemma” instead of being translated “bijou” 
is rendered as “ Gemma," the Gemma of Sardou! A 
veritable mare’s nest indeed. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s production of “ The Darling of 
the Gods,” the “ Japanese ” play which was so successful 
in New York, will be all the more interesting in that he 
has not only decided to play in it himself, but has engaged 
Miss Lena Ashwell for the part played so well in America 
by Miss Blanche Bates. “Japanese” plays in England 
have not always, to put it kindly, been mounted in a 
manner at all satisfactory to those who know Japan, but 
in the present instance accuracy will be secured, as 
Mr. Tree has asked the assistance and advice of a well- 
known Japanese artist, now resident in London. 


The amateur actor is a stock subject for more or less 
good-humoured banter, but after all he does no mean 
service in the “cause of the drama.” Many amateurs 
have more experience and expertness than some pro¬ 
fessional actors drawing good salaries. It is in the choice 
of plays that amateur clubs fail to do themselves justice, 
more particularly those in London and its suburbs. It 
is almost the rule to select plays which have fairly recently 
been performed at London theatres by well-known players; 
surely it would be better to choose from plays less known 
and—to say the least—equally excellent ? The older plays 
are the more suitable in that they provide a larger choice 
of good acting parts and require an all-round cast, 
whereas modern plays too frequently are written for two 
“stare,” and the minor characters are practically minimus. 
From Marlowe to, say, Charles Reade there are multi¬ 
tudinous plays which amateur clubs might well revive, 
with advantage to themselves and their audiences, instead 
of limiting their choice, as they too often do, to plays 
written within the last few years. 


The question raised recently as to the wearing of evening 
dress when visiting the theatre is not so light a one as at 
first sight it may appear to be. On the continent, and to 
a certain extent in New York, evening dress is not so 
great a fetish, and the theatre not so much a society 
function as it is over here. In many a German town, for 
example, there are an admirable opera house and a first 
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olass theatre, nightly attended by the good citizens in their 
ordinary costumes. The seats are cheap, the performances 
excellent, and the theatre and the opera are part of the 
daily life of the burg. Over here the opera would be non¬ 
existent if it were not for the support of the wealthy, and 
the theatre is a “treat.” If prices could be somewhat 
lowered, and ordinary dress, enabling the wearers to use 
omnibus or train with comfort, could be abolished, I 
believe theatrical managers would find their way made 
easier and more profitable. 


Scdermann has not very wisely printed a vindication of 
his “ Sturmgeselle," with the consequence that the 
German Liberal press has with great warmth defended the 
Liberal party from the dramatist’s assertion that while 
demanding free food and free light they taboo free 
thought. But as the gTeat Liberal organ, the “ Vossische 
Zeitung ” observes : “ When they axe good, Sudermann’s 
pieces will be applauded, no matter what political party 
they favour ; his latest comedy is good neither as a work 
of art nor as a political demonstration. Liberalism will 
live longer than the ‘ Sturmgeselle ’ and its unfortunate 
defence.” Max Halbe’s new play “ Der Strom” had a 
great success at the Burgtheater in Vienna. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson will, on his return from America, 
produce a new play by Miss Margaret Young, entitled 
“ The Edge of the Storm.” Miss Young is one of the 
writers for the stage who have, like Mr. Pinero, had 
some practical experience of acting. Such experience is 
invaluable, for one of the rocks on which the playwright 
who has no stage experience almost always comes to grief, 
is certainly ignorance of how much can be left to the art 
of the actor. This is more especially the case where a 
dramatised version of a novel is in question. A motive 
or a state of mind requiring pages of description in a 
book can be expressed by a clever actor or actress in 
movement or a look. The novelist dramatising his book 
has a difficult task in deciding what he shall leave to be 
conveyed to the audience orally and what visually. This 
was most strikingly manifest in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
own version of “ Eleanor,” produced at the Court Theatre. 
There was much unnecessary talk, all clever, brilliant, 
supremely worth listening to, but absolutely unnecessary 
to the carrying on of the plot. Many things were spoken 
that could quite easily have been left for such artists as 
Miss Marion Terry and Miss Elizabeth Robins to express 
after their own fashion. I am not sure that the novelist 
is not safer in leaving the dramatisation of his book to 
someone experienced in providing dia natic fare. Mr. S. R. 
Crockett, whose “ Young Lochinvar ” is to be one of 
Mr. Lewis Waller’s forthcoming productions at the 
Imperial Theatre, does this. By-the-bye, what has become 
of the play founded on the same author’s intensely 
dramatic book, “ The Red Axe ” ? It should make a striking 
play and one lending itself to spectacular effect. There 
are several ready-made and most exciting “curtains,” 
and indeed the whole story should need very little 
re-construction to make a fine acting drama. 


In Shakespeare’s day the sound of the trumpet upon 
Bankside announced to lovers of the playhouse that the 
actors were about to commence their performance. To-day 
publishers of a new edition of the playwright’s works are 
wont to announce their enterprise with a flourish of the 
advertising trumpet, and rightly so. But Messrs. Methuen 
are quietly issuing what in many if not in all ways is 
a quite admirable edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
Arden Shakespeare devotes a volume to each play, the 
whole being edited by Mr. W. J. Craig, and the several 
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volumes by such competent scholars as Professor Dowden, - 
Mr. Herbert Arthur Evans, Mr. H. CL Hart, and Mr. 
Morton Luce. 


A brief survey of the Hamlet volume will serve to show 
the scheme and scope of the Arden Shakespeare and to 
prove its excellencies. The contents of this volume are 
an Introduction of nine pages, the tragedy itself, and 
three appendices of interest. The introduction is a model 
of what an introduction should be; clearly stated in the 
opening lines is the main object of the edition, to give a 
trustworthy text. To accomplish this Professor Dowden 
has naturally compared and collated the Quartos and 
Folios. Further the introduction deals fully with the 
Hamlet legend and its literature, with the history of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, with the production of the Quartos 
and Folios, with the duration of the action of the play, 
and finally with the character of Hamlet, from which 
portion I quote—“Hamlet is a wit inspired by melan¬ 
choly ”—and of his will—“ it is a will which is determined 
to action by the flash and flame of an excitable tempera¬ 
ment, or by those sudden impulses or inspirations, leaping 
forth from a subconscious self, which come almost like 
the revelation and the decree of Providence.” It may 
seem that there is nothing new in the scheme of these 
introductions, yet there is, for they are written sanely, 
soundly and comprehensively, they are scholarly, they 
are not burdened with theories, and all this can be Baia 
of but few Shakespearean studies. 


The text of each play is accompanied by a double set of 
notes, the first giving all—practically all—the various 
readings of the Quartos and Folios, and the second eluci¬ 
dating the lines. These last notes err possibly in being 
on occasion almost too elementary, occasionally of doubtful 
accuracy. For examples, surely “ lofty ” in “ lofty and 
shrill-sounding throat ” (“ Hamlet,” Act I., sc. i. 151) can 
only be a graphic adjective for the uplifted throat of the 
cock and not a qualification of “sounding”; Act I., 
sc. iii. 74, may not “ chief ” simply mean “ foremost ” and 
so end the difficulty? Is it necessary to tell us that 
“ tristful ” means “ sorrowful ” (Act III., sc. iv. 50)? Or, 
turning to the latest volume, “ Henry V.,” Act III., sc. ii. 
88, what else than “ good evening ” could be “ God-den,” 
does “peevish” in line 133, Act III. sc. vii. stand for 
“ silly, thoughtless ” ? But on the whole these notes are 
admirable both in their number and their sense. The 
volumes already issued are “ Hamlet,” “ Henry V.,’’ 
“ Othello,” “ The Tempest,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ King 
Lear ” and “ Cymbeline ” (demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. per volume). 
Such an edition of Shakespeare as this is essential to every 
student, and more than useful to every scholar. I wish 
Messrs. Methuen every success in their worthy enterprise. 


Despite— or perhaps because of—scenery and mounting 
almost Elizabethan in their simplicity, the German com¬ 
pany of players at the Royalty Theatre scored another 
emphatic success in Fulda’s “ Zwillingsschwester ” which 
they have been playing throughout the past week. About 
two years ago we were privileged to see a translated 
version of the play, by Mr. N. Parker, at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, q uite admirably acted by Miss Lily Brayton 
and Mr. H. B. Irving, and decidedly well staged. But 
the English play was heavy and lethargic, with little of 
the sixteenth century Paduan environment, save the pretty 
frocks and the studied attitudinising. The Germans 
strike a very different note, and to my thinking, a truer 
one. They pluDge head foremost into the true Boccaccio 
atmosphere of fairy-tale irresponsibility, and carry out the 
author’s idea that the play is a Luslspiel, and none other. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that the play, as a play, is 
a thoroughly bad one, for Fulda is no more than the 
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cultured Pettitt of German dramaturgy. Nevertheless, 
Fraulein Louise Haubrich-Willig, from the Wiesbaden 
Theatre, was most happy as Giuditta and her twin sister 
Renata, aDd the versatile Max Behrend surpassed himself 
as Graf Parabosko, his acting was Coquelinesque, abso¬ 
lutely colossal farce, and his stage-management of the play 
was quite excellent. All the other characters were more 
than adequately filled. 
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that those who were present did at least show ■ due 
appreciation of the good things provided—the “ Carnaval 
Romain ” had even to be repeated. But this did not 
affect the central fact. 


Why then is it that the very best concerts given nowadays 
in London uniformly fail to draw decent audiences ? 



8HAKE8PEARE'S LONDON. COLLEGE HALL, WESTMINSTER 8CHOOL 

[Photo, Booker and Sullivan , Chancery Lane ] 


Musical Notes 

W hat has become of the concert-going public ? The 
question grows more serious week by week. 
Practically speaking, London amateurs would 
seem to have definitely abandoned the practice 
of concert-going unless they can get seats for nothing— 
in which case they may occasionally condescend, in nautical 
parlance, to “ show a leg.” Go where you will, let the 
concert be of any sort and as excellent as you please, the 
result is invariably the same. To find a concert hall more 
than half or quarter full, even with an audience of the 
deadhead order, is nowadays the rarest experience. What 
the explanation may be I cannot pretend to say. But such 
a state of things is certainly a sad commentary upon our 
boasted musical progress—unless, indeed, one assumes that 
our amateurs have all become so learned that they like best 
now to study their scores at home with their feet on the 
fender. _ 

Seriously how shall one account for this deplorable 
condition of affairs? Take, for example, that admirable 
Berlioz concert, with Herr Weingartner as conductor, given 
by Professor Kruse last week. Here you had a concert 
which might surely have drawn a big attendance. An 
attractive programme with just that spice of sensationalism 
thrown in which the music of France’s Wagner implies, a 
splendid orchestra, one of the most renowned of living 
conductors—what more does the public want? Yet the 
hall was literally not one quarter full. In some twenty 
years of concert-going I hardly remember a more deplorable 
case. One felt a positive sense of shame that Weingartner 
should go back to Germany and report a state of things so 
utterly discreditable. Happily he could report as well 


Probably several causes contribute to this result. London 
is very large. The journey from the suburbs is very 
tiresome. The weather is usually uninviting. The prices 
charged for the better seats are often absurdly high. 
Further—and this I fancy has as much to do with the 
matter as anything—public music in London seems totally 
lacking at the present time in what one may call social 
recognition. Concert-going, that is to say, enjoys no 
fashionable support. Lady This and Lady That give 
muaicales on their own account—never more often than of 
late; but they do not go to concerts. More, there is no 
recognised body of wealthy and influential music lovers, 
such as you may always find in aDy continental centre, 
keenly interested in the art as amateurs and safe to 
patronise any good thing offered. Keen amateurs, indeed, 
exist in plenty. But they will not go to concerts. Is it 
beyond the bounds of possibility to devise some means of 
altering this? Why not a concert-going league, with 
occasional reunions as a feature of its programme, to make 
its members known to one another ? At least something, 
I fancy, might be accomplished by some such means. 


It is really becoming difficult to keep count of all the 
new violinists of note who have appeared within the 
present year, which certainly bids fair to go down in 
musical history as an annus mirabilis in this respect. A 
well-known musical humourist once observed that it 
seemed hardly possible to throw a stone without hitting 
one of Liszt’s “favourite pupils.” And the swarm of 
young and brilliant fiddlers before the public at the present 
time recalls the observation. Nowon the heels of Kubelik, 
Kocian, Kreisler, Hegedus, Thibaud, Marie Hall, Dora 
Bridson, and the rest, have appeared yet two others in the 
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persons of Mr. Francis Macmillen and Miss Irene Penso, 
both of whom have not lees incontestable claims to 
•consideration. 


Mb. Macmillen is a pupil of C4sar Thomson and Miss 
Penso of M. Sauret, and both are not only brilliant virtuoso 
players but musicians and artists to boot, so that their 
future careers will be followed with interest. But there is 
this curious difference between them, that whereas the 
predominating characteristic of Miss Fenso’s style is its 
masculine virility, Mr. Macmillen’s playing is notable 
rather for the feminine grace and delicacy by which it is 
distinguished. One recalls, in fact, the famous instance of 
Grote the historian and his wife, of whom it used to be 
facetiously remarked that Mr. Grote was a perfect lady 
and Mrs. Grote a thorough gentleman. Bat since masculine 
vigour is a far less common quality in the case of violinists 
than feminine refinement, it will not be surprising if in 
the days to come the grey mare proves once again the 
better horse. Miss Penso, indeed, not only plays with 
superb dash and fire. Her readings are big ana broad as 
her style is bold and spirited, and I for one make not the 
least hesitation in predicting of her very great things 
indeed. 


Wf,ingartner has been heard now in London a good 
many times but never before perhaps, even at the Beethoven 
Festival in the eummer, to greater advantage than in the 
Berlioz concert arranged by Professor Kruse, already 
referred to. More masterly performances of Berlioz’s music 
have certainly never been listened to in this country. Alike 
in the “ Camaval Romain ” and “ Rob Roy ” overtures 
and in the “ Symphonic Fantastique ” Weingartner 
secured results which were the more astonishing when it 
was borne in mind that it was a scratch orchestra which 
he was directing. But even more interesting than these 
things perhaps was the production of the master’s early 
scena “ Cleopatre ” against which there actually stood in 
the programme the legend “First time of performance.” 
This was the famous work with which Berlioz made his 
third attempt for the Grand Prix de Rome in 1829, and 
•listening to it even seventy-four years later, there was not the 
least difficulty in understanding Boieldieu’s remark to its 
disappointed author, “ I must confess I could make nothing 
of those other world chords of yours.” 


Regent Street excluded this would be better still. For 
choice, too, the room should be considerably smaller than 
St. James’s Hall, while such a thing as a modem grand 
piano should certainly be kept rigorously out of view on 
such an occasion. Nor are these suggestions wholly 
fantastic. In private houses they have, indeed, all been 
compassed before now, in which connection I recall a 
delightful concert of this order given not many years since 
at the Hampstead residence of a well-known artist. Let 
Messrs. Dimmer, Van Waefelghem, and Jules Papin look 
to it therefore and see that next time they visit us they 
order their mise-en-scene accordingly—in which event I 
warrant them that their success will be even greater than 
that which they achieved under less favourable circumstances 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday and Monday last. 


Yet another book about Chopin—that “ pard-like spirit, 
beautiful and swift ” who has tempted the pens of so 
many biographers, and inspired, it may be added, so 
much supremely foolish writing. Happily the work at 
present referred to (“ Chopin,” by J. Cuthbert Hadden— 
J. M. Dent & Co.) has been quite well done, and brings 
together in an admirably readable manner all that needs to 
be known concerning the life of him who was styled (was 
it not by Liszt?) “the most poetic of musicians.” Mr. 
Hadden properly corrects the popular conception of Chopin 
as a morbid consumptive who never knew joy or happiness, 
and generally presents an excellently discriminating picture 
of one of the most fascinating personalities in music. 


1 REVELATION IN MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE UNIVERSAL EDITION. 
THE UNIVERSAL EDITION. 
THE UNIVERSAL EDITION. 


Containing the works of the 
best classical and modem com¬ 
posers, edited by the greatest 
mu-ic'ans of the day. 


Exceptional Testimonials from Professors and Amateurs, &c n 
as to the Excellency, Correctness, Quality of Paper, Engraving, 
and Cheapness of this Marvellous Edition. 

Important new numbers by Streleski, Tsohaikowsky, Bruckner, 
Mandyczewski, Suppe, Ziehrer, Hellmesberger, M ay seder. Vieuxtemps, 
Ac., have recently been added to the extensive Catalogue. 

PBICES OF THESE VOLUMES FROM 6d. UPWARDS. 


Truly Berlioz “ stretched a hand through Time ” when 
he penned this astonishingly modern and realistic death 
song of the dying Queen, and if one could not find very 
much of beauty or attractiveness in the work as music at 
least one could not but admire the audacity with which 
the thing was conceived and carried through. Perhaps 
the closing pages of the scena in which Cleopatra’s last 
dying gasps are gruesomely portrayed, followed as these 
are by an even more uncanny passage apparently intended 
to suggest the movements of the viper which sucks her 
blood, are as remarkable as any in the whole work. Even 
to-day such ruthless realism would be censured. What 
wonder that the j udges of 1829 refused to award any first 
prize at all rather than “ encourage a young composer who 
manifested such tendencies ” ! 


Properly to appreciate the old music on the antique 
instruments one needs to acquire the appropriate mood, to 
which end the atmosphere of the every-day concert-room is 
hardly sympathetic. The players should wear powdered 
wigs, knee breeches and buckled shoes, candelabra should 
light their scores, and all their other surroundings should 
be in keeping. If all the audience could be similarly 
attired and the distant rumble of the twentieth century 


Please tend for Catalogue and Sample Copy to— 

E. ASCHERBERG & Co., 46, Berners Street, W. 


NOW READY. 

THE SUPERB XMAS NUMBER of the 

pall flDall fPaga3tne. 

Full of charming pictures by the leading Black and White Artists, 
illustrating DELIGHTFUL STORIES. 

COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, hv Maurics Urkifpknhaqsn and a 
reproduction iu colour ui a DRAWING oy ttie late PHIL MAT. 

Pr/ce ONE SHILUNG. 

Of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


GTfjristmas Eecfuves. 

R oyal institution of gheat Britain, Albemarle 

Street, Piccadilly, W. Professor BAY LANKESTER, M.A., 
LL.D., K.K.8.. Director of the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, will deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted to 
a Juvenile Auditory) on “Extinct Animals” (with Lantern 
Illustrations), comencing on Tutsday, Dec. 29, 1903, at 3 o’clock; 
to be continued on Dec. 31 ; and Jan. 2, 5, 7, 9, 1904. Subscription 
(for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children trader 
sixteen, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas, Tickets may now be obtained at the Institution. 
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Art Notes 

I wonder how many readers of The Academy ever think 
of Photography as coming under the classification of 
“ fine art ” ? I never had done so, and should have 
considered the vaguest suggestion of such a thing as 
outside the possibility of serious consideration but for 
“ Photograms of the Year ” (Dawbarn and Ward). I had 
just been listening to the story of an American artist, since 
grown famous, who received a commission to furnish an 
. illustration for a magazine. After much thought and many 
studies, the picture was completed and taken to the art 
editor. “ And how much am I to pay you ? ’’ asked the 
latter, gazing approvingly at the work before him. The 
. artist named the price he hoped for. The editor was 
startled at the amount, but after gazing for a moment 
at the picture, which expressed much in very few lines, 
replied: “ Well, it is worth while. We pay you for what 
you have the sense to leave out. That is why we do not 
use photographs.” 


From this anecdote I turned to “ Photograms of the 
Year,” and read: “The basic requirement for the lasting 
application of photography in a pictorial sense is the most 
complete subjection of the photographer to the phase of 
nature before him. He must devote himself to this with 
all his soul, until he comes to realize the millionfold 
phenomena of life, the marvellous part which light can 
play under his control. Let him realize that the photo¬ 
graphic picture can grow only out of a man’s inner 
consciousness.” All this, and more, from the pen of 
Fritz Loeecher, a German editor, whose article, beaded 
“ A War of the Schools,” goes on to explain the 
“secession,” or “modern” school in photography, and 
“ how deep is the gulf which separates the ‘ new ’ from 
the ‘old ’ school.” Surely, I thought, this has a familiar 
sound, and turned back to make sure that an article on 
the painter’s art had not by some chance crept into this 
charming book of photography. Not so. The writer 
says and means “ photographic ”; he illustrates his 
writing with photographic reproductions, and he analyses 
their illustrations in such terms as might be used in 
speaking of a Turner or a Reynolds. Other writers in the 
same book, and on the same subject, talk of “ modelling,” 
and discuss their “ medium.” 


The reproductions given leave one in a somewhat 
unsettled frame of mind, some few being of such a quality 
as to make it difficult to realise that they are produc¬ 
tions of the lens, while others, from platinum or silver 
prints, are of the horrible, banal type so well known 
to the windows of suburban photographers—the same 
beautiful girl in the same sentimental pose, wearing the 
same sad, sweet smile, and the same overdone confection 
from the shop of the local dressmaker, or, worse still, the 
same pretentiously “ simple ” home-made draperies which 
one so often hears spoken of as “ artistic.” 


There is no disputing the fact that the photographer of 
to-day is, in a sense, the historian of to-morrow, for it is 
from his records that future generations are to learn much 
that is interesting and instructive of the life and progress 
of the world. For this reason, if for no other, one must 
welcome every advance in the art of taking, printing 
and preserving photographs; but why try to class this 
mechanical process with the fine arts? A photographer 
may achieve greatness in bis trade, taking wonderful 
pictures, selecting his subjects with discretion, or, in 
technical studies, become of invaluable service to science; 
he may send us views such as the “ Photogram ” shows 
of Ely Cathedral—charming things which acquaint the 
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untravelled with man’s best works, and give to the 
traveller his most valued of souvenirs. Indeed, there is- 
scarcely a limit to his sphere of usefulness—he is a 
necessity ; but when he come to questions of nocturnes, 
symphonies and what not, getting out of his depth and 
aping the worker with brush and pencil, he is, it seems 
to me, losing dignity, and running the risk of making 
ridiculous an art whose place in the serious as in the 
lighter side of life is too assured to require the aid of 
either pretension or cant. 


After so much as regards some of the articles in 
“ Photograms of the Year,” it is only fair to say that 
when the terminology has been forgotten, and one takes 
up the photographs themselves, there is very, very much 
of real value. . Mr. H. Snowden Ward’s practical “ Sug¬ 
gestions to Would-be Picture-Makers ” should be of interest 
to amateurs and professionals alike, as being the advice of 
a sound and capable authority, and his diagrams must be 
a help in “composition,” though even here one finds 
rather too much comparison between the man with the 
lense and the man with the brush. 


The camera has no soul, and while it may reflect the 
good taste and judgment of its owner, it can hardly be 
taken seriously as conveying to the sensitised plate any 
faint glimmering of the creative or poetic ideals of its 
owner. The only serious instance of photography in the 
painter’s art which ever came to my knowledge was that 
of the great German portrait painter who is reported to 
have U6ed huge, sensitised canvases to save himself the 
trouble of sketching in his subject, and who filled in paint 
over the faint outlines thus secured. Needless to say, his 
drawing in such cases was accurate, and being really an 
artist his general quality was good, but his admirers 
always regretted the appearance of mechanical hardness 
which resulted, and reserved their enthusiasms for his 
free creations. The camera is searching, if you please, 
finding hard lines and wrinkles with mechanical fidelity, 
but subtle it never can be, and one can only be thankful 
that it is so, since while there must always be very few 
artists who can indicate on canvas our inmost selves, the 
omnipotent camera, did it really lend itself to psychological 
analysis, must inevitably come to be the bane of our 
lives. Surely the talented army of workers from every 
civilised country in the world, who compete annually for 
admission to this book, might make it much more 
interesting and instructive by avoiding soulful allusions to- 
poetic inspiration and keeping to the text of practical 
photography. 


This is the day of Sargent—good, bad and indifferent, we 
have with us always Sargent. Even America recognises in 
his lifetime an American artist, and we are informed with 
unction that Boston “ is at this present writing, assuming 
even more than her usual airs of superiority, because she 
has on view a collection of Sargent’s latest portraits. No 
convocation of astronomers or metallurgists would so excite 
to pride.” The sentence was penned in New York, and I 
was assured of its seriousness only by looking again to 
make sure that it was really in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and 
that the leading article in the same number (November) 
was an appreciation of the “ Work of Mr. John Sargent,” 
by Royal Cortissoz. They seem, in America, to be bent, 
upon avoiding the fatal error made in the case of Mr. 
Whistler, that of waiting until mo9t of the artist’s best 
work has passed into other hands before making an effort 
to secure for his native land at least a fair collection of 
Mr. Sargent’s pictures. Hence the centre of American 
culture has grown even more proud than of yore, having 
some mural decorations for a permanency, and a fine 
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portrait collection on loan of the now most talked of 
American artist. Yet only three years ago a Boston 
entleman, of some European reputation, remarked, in my 
earing, at an English dinner, that poor Mr. Sargent had 
made a portrait of one of the ladies of his family, but that 
it had really proved so bad as to be unsuited to rank with 
other works on his walls, and had been relegated to the 
attic. I wanted to ask him whether he had used the 
frame for something local, or had sent it also to the attic ; 
but it seemed unkind to probe too deeply into the 
gentleman’s understanding, bo I resisted the temptation, 
to be rewarded at last by the information that an artist 
from Indiana or Illinois had filled in, in true and faithful 
manner, the necessary amount of oil paint to supply the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Sargent’s failure. 


One other failure must be recorded for Mr. Sargent— 
this one in England, at the New Gallery. Among the bad 
and indifferent Sargents, the imitation Sargents, which are 
the real feature of the exhibition, as showing this artist’s 
triumph, one had a right to look to Mr. Shannon for 
relief of some really worthy work. He has produced it 
before and with it has charmed us. Why should he 
desert now and do things which look like old works 
of Fragonard and Watteau that had been stepped 
upon ? See “ The Straw Hat,” No. 31. And again in 
“ La Dame an Gant ” ! Had Mr. Shannon been as true 
as Mr. Sargent, he would never have forgotten that there 
is in our flesh something luminous, so that as the room 
darkens, and objects gradually fade, the last to go are 
hands and faces. This recent development of eccentricity, 
besides being ridiculous, is bad for Mr. Shannon, who 
really is, when he will he, an artist. He has no excuse 
for doing things which might get his work placed on a 

S ar with that of Mr. Ellis Roberts, whose portrait of 
[rs. George Keppel belongs of right in the window of 
Fuller’s sweet shop. 


Still, one should not by these things be discouraged 
from visiting the New Gallery, since among the sure 
artists represented are Orchardson, Benjamin Constant 
witn his glorious golden browns; Albert Besnard, with his 
wonderful handling of blacks in the portrait of Madame 
Besnard, and Sir J. Everett Millais’ “ Marquis of 
Salisbury,” which does not lose in dignity from its 
surroundings ; to say nothing of Rodin's bust of the late 
William E. Henley and his little “ Victor Hugo,” both in 
the central hall with some work by Mr. E. Onslow Ford 
and Mr. John Tweed. 


Then there is that increasingly astonishing bull fighter 
and his family, which I managed to refer to last week as a 
bull “ fights.” Each one of the large group might be cut 
out of the picture and be perfect by itself. Each one is 
■obviously sitting for his or her portrait, quite indepen¬ 
dently of the others. The old mother, with ber fat, dark, 
beringed fingers, perfect even to the mother-o’-pearl inlay 
in the back of her chair, that inlay so dear to ber class ; 
the wicked-eyed daughter, and the wicked - mouthed 
daughter—and the others, all perfect. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues Received : Messrs. W. Heffer 
and Sons, Cambridge (Library of the late Sir G. G. Stokes, 
Bart., and Remainders and Theological): Mr. J. T. 
Goldie ( Shakespeare , Music, Drama and General) ; Mr. 
Francis Edwards, High Street, Marylebone (Military); 
Mr. William Downing, Birmingham (Art and General); 
Mr. ITcnrv Sotheran, Piccadilly (Science and Art) ; Mr. 
Cbarhs Higham, Farringdon Sireet ( Catholic and 
Patristic ); Mr. Albert Sutton, Manchester (General). 
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Fiction 

(Continued from page 565J 

The Devil’s Throne. By Elizabeth Whiteley. (Digby, Long. 6 b.) 
On the title-page we find the words “ And lo! I beheld a serpent- 
throne, and a beauteous woman.” On the vellum square, over 
which two of the characters are poring as the story opens, was 
written in cabalistic letters a description of “ The Devil’s Throne,” 
which was hidden behind the orb of the lambent moon. Thither 
they fare in the flying machine which is ready for the purpose, and 
before long we are in a phantasmagoria in which we distinguish at 
intervals Circe, Marcus Aurelius, and the two investigators. For 
sheer extravagance this story surpasses anything we have met 
with in recent fiction. 

Barham Brocklebank, M.D. By M. Betham Edwards. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.) A simple little story of conjugal incom¬ 
patibility told with much delicacy and reticence. It plays 
in Suffolk about the time of the Reform Bill, and is quite 
charming in its gentle Batire and quaint old-worldliness. 
“ Mr. Brocklebank never went to church. In the first place, 
busy doctors are sure to be fetched out if they do; and 
in the second, he was admittedly heterodox, or rather what 
may be termed a total abstainer in theological matters.” In¬ 
cidentally it is interesting to learn that a “ pightle ” is a small 
enclosed meadow in Suffolk. 

A Modern Marguerite. By Samuel Flovd. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
An elaborate romance of modem life. The prologue introduces 
us to a grimy back street in Bloomsbury, and to a woman with a 
tragic history who is shortly to come to a tragic end. Then the 
story moves to Lisle Place, an old mansion with its “ casements,” 
its “dull grey walls,” and ivy and honeysuckle, where we meet 
the people with the names familiar to readers of this school of 
romance. The plot turns on a dark tragedy, and the action moves 
both to Paris and New York. A long and somewhat conventional 
story with a tendency to melodrama, but a good specimen of its 
class. 

Honor Dalton. By Frances Campbell Sparhawk. (RevelL 
6s.) Dr. Sewall loses at one blow of fate the woman he loves and 
a considerable fortune, both unfortunate speculations. “ I cannot 
endure to be poor—not. even for you,” she tells him. He retires 
with his small means to work up a practice in a New England 
mill town, and forget his disappointment. Here he meets the 
beautiful and proud Honor Dalton, and for a time struggles between 
his old love for the woman who jilted him, and has since married 
and been left a widow, and his growing affection for Honor. The 
characters in this novel are delineated with great care and insight; 
the character of Honor, so proud of her good name and disgraced 
by her father, is finely conceived. 

The Making or a Woman. By Amy Le Feuvre. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) This story deals with the enfranchisement of an 
artist who, ultimately and inconsequently, develops into a 
missionary. It is pleasantly written, but the “ making ” of man or 
woman is a more strenuous affair than Miss Le Feuvre would have 
us believe. 

New Books Received 

(Continued from page 565) 

M fSCELLANEOUS— continued. 

Bell (Julia N.), My Friends in the Fifties..*.(Guilbert Pitman) net 2/6 

Bain (Francis* us Gulielmus), De Vi Physica et Imbecillitate Darwinian* 

(Parker) net 2/6 

Williams M.A.. Mus.Bac. (0. F. Abdy). The Story of the Organ .. (Sc -tt) nee 3/6 
Chamberlain, M.P. (Rt. Hon. Joseph), Imperial Union and Tariff Reform, 

Speeches ...(Richard*) net 1/0 

Sutton, S. J. (Rev. Wm. A.), The Shakespeare Enigma.(Sealv, Bryere) 3/6 

Ashley, M A. (W. J.). British Industries.(Longman**) net 6/6 

Thonger (Charles), Tbe Book of Garden Furniture.(Lane) net 2/6 

Riley (I. W.), The Founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith, Junior 

(Heinemann) net 10/6 

Weir (Harrison), Onr Poultry. Part 26.( Hutchins -n) net 0/7 

Houseman (IJturenoe) and Maughan (\V. Somerset), edited by. The Venture, 

A Manual of Art and Literature..(liaillie) 

Carter. F.K C.S. (Robert Brudet.ell), Doctors and their Work, or Medicine, 

Quackery, and Disease. ....(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL 

Swan (H ward). Colloquial Spanish with Phonef’c Pronunciation.(Nutt) 

French, M.A. f . H.) and Osborn, M.A. (G ), Graph*. .(Olive) 0/6 

Thornton (John and F. Oliver), .-enior Book-keeping Examiner, 11)03 

(Macmillan) 1'0 

Findlav. M.A., T’h.I). (J. J.), The Training of Teachers (Sherrattaud Hughes) 1/6 

Tate, M A. (A. J.). The Alce*tisof Euripides.. ,(Bl<tckie) 2/0 

Wakefield (H. Howland), Experimental Hygiene.. . ....( „ ) 2 6 

Morcan < K. U.), Exercises in Theoretical and Pract cal Geometry.( „ ) 1/0 

Berman, M.A. (A. J.).edited hv. English Pa-sA-je* for French Prose..( ,, ) 1-6 

Aytcuu (W. E.), edited by, Edinburgh After Floddea.( „ ) 0/2 
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ART 

Great Masters. Part HI. With Introduction and Text by Sir Martin Conway 

(Helnomann) net 5/0 

FICTION 

“Cristina,”by Emily Underdown (Norley Chester) (Ponnenschein), 6/0; “Denis 
Dent," by E. W. Hornung (I»bister), 6/0; “The Queen Can Do No Wrong." by 
Herbert Compton (Chatto and Windus), 6/0 ; “ My Poor Relations," by Maarten 
Maartens (Constable), 6/0; “The Log of a Cowboy," by Andy Adams (Con¬ 
stable), 8/0; “The Bondage of Ballinger.” by Roswell Field (Revell), net, 3 6 ; 
“ The Golden Chain." by Gwendolen Overton (Maomillan). net //u ; “ On the 
We-A Trad : ABtory of the Great Wildernetu«,”by Caroline Brown (Macmillan), 
6/0 ; “Holt of Heathfield," by Caroline Atwater Mason (Mac uillan), 6/0 ; “The 
You* g Gerande," by Edmund White (Blackwood), 6/0; “The Prisoner of the 
Gurkhas,” by F. P. Gibbon (Routledge), 3/6; “An Old London Noseira; ,’* by 
Beatrice Marshall (Seeley). 5/0; “Beauty in Distress," by Gertrude Warden 
(Digby. Long;, 6/0; “ Dr. Glennie’s Daughter," by B L. Farjeon (Digby, Long), 
3/6; “High Treason," by Allen Upward (Primrose Press), net 0/6; “Two 
Artillerymen, or Light in Darkness," by B. C. Bundle Woolcock (R.T.S.), 2/0. 


JUVENILE 

‘Strangers in the Land," by Ethel F. Heddle, (Blackie), 6/0; “ The Japanese Fairy 
Book," compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Constable), net 6/0 ; Children of the 
Arctic," by the Snow Baby and her Mother (Isbister); “The Dawn of Day" 
(8P.O.L), 1/0; “The Animals’ Acatemy," by Harry B. Neiison and Clifton 
Bingham (Blackie). 3/6 ; “ Pickaback Songs,” by Myrtle Reed, Eva O. Hart and 
Ike Morgan (Putuam’s 8ons); “Sibyl; or Old School Friends," by May 
Baldwin (Chambers), 3/6 ; “ Brains and Bravery," by G. A. Henty, Guy Boothby, 
Ac. (Chambers), 6/0; “The Daughters of a Genius" by Mrs. G. de Horne 
Vaizey (Chambers), 3/6 ; “A Gay Charmer,” by Mrs. L. T. Meade (Chambers), 
5/0; “The Rising Generation,” by Constance E. Maud (Smith, Elder), 6/0; 
“One Hundred Bible 8tories,” by Robert Bird (Nelson), 5/0; “The Little 
Brown L nnet," by Sheila EL Braiue (Nelson), 1/0; “Jake," by Adela Frances 
Mount (Nelson), 1/6; “Dorothy’s Difficulties" (Nelson). 1/6; “The Crimson 
Ducks," by Lady Katherine Morgan (At the Unioorn), net 3/6 ; “One Thousand 
Poems for Children," edited by, Roger Ingpen (Hutchinson), 5/0 ;“ Fifty-two 
Stories of School Life and After for Boys,” “ Fifty-* wo Stories of School Life, 
and After for Girls,” and " Fifty-Two Stories of Animal Life and Adventure," 
by AMred H. Miles (Hutchinson), each 5/0 ; “ Children of Kings," by W. Lorcan 
O'Byrne (Blackie), 2/6. 

NEW EDITIONS 

“Gulliver’s Travels "illustrated, by Jonathan Swif; (Cassell). 7/6; “Mrs. 
Browning's Works," in 3 voIb. p *cket edition (Smith, Elder), doth, each net 
2/6, leather, each net 3/0; “Fireside S duts," by Dohglas Jerrold, with Intro¬ 
duction by Walter Jerrold, illustrated by C. Robinson (Blackie), 1/6; 
“Buddhism," by T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D. (S.P.C.K.), 2/6; “One Religion: 
Many Creeds," by Ross Winans, with Introduction by Rev. Charles Voysey, 
B.A. (Putnam’s 8ons), 6/0; “The Story of Kennett,” by Bayard Taylor 
(Patnara’s Sms), 6/0; “Fighting the Matabele" by J. Chalmers (Blackie), 
*/0 ; “Two Thousaud Years Ago," by Rev. A. J. Church. M.A. (Blackie), H/6 ; 
“The Future of Phyllis," by Adeline Sergeant (Lon/). 0/6 ; “ The Juggler and 
the Soul,” by Helen Mathers (Long), 0/6 ; “For the Temple," by G. Henty 
(Blackie), 3/6; “The Handsome Brandons," by Katharine Tynan (Blackie), 
3/6 ; “ By England’s Aid,” by G. A. Henty (Blackie). 3/3 ; “ The D.*uce of Life " 
A Poem by the Author of “Dr. Syntax " (Methuen), net 3/6 ; “Alice's Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland "and “Through the Looking Glass,” Little Kolks edition, 
by Lewis Carroll ((Macmillan), each net 1/6 ; “The Works of Charles Lamb" : 
Essays and Sketches (Dent), net 3/6 ; “On Liberty,” by John 8tuart Mill, with 
Biographicil 'ketch (Watts), 0/6 ; “ Little Qnvrto Shakespeare,” 7 vols.. edited 
by W. J. Craig (Methuen), each 1/0; “The Book of Ballads,” edited by Bon 
Gaultier (Blackwood), net 5/•; “Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth," se.ee ted 
and edited by Clement K. Shorter (Gibbings), net 1/8; “ The Book of Noodles," 
by W. A. Clous on (Stock), net 1/6; “Place-Names of Scotland," by J. B. 
Johnston. B.D. (Douirlai), 6/0 ; “John Addington Svmonds," A Biography, by 
Horatio F. Brown (Smith, Elder), 7/6 ; “Friendship’s Garland." “Last Essays 
on Church and Religion," and “ vlixed E-says," by Matthew Arnold (Smith, 
Elder), popular edition, each 2/6; “A 8hort History of the Euglisn People,” 
Part 3*, by J. R. Green (Macmillan), net u/8; *A Duet, with an Occasional 
Chorus," “The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard," “8tark-Munr.j Let* era and Round 
the Ked Lamp," 4! Tragedv of the Koros«o,” and “ The Green Flag,” by A. Conan 
Doyle (Author’s Edition) (9mi h. Elder); “The House of the Seven Gables,” 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne (Lane), net cloth 1/6, net leather, 2/1); “Ivanhoe," by 
Sir Walter Scott (Ward, Lock), 0/6 ; “Rembrandt, his Life, and his Time" by 
Emile Michel (HeinemAnn), uet 21/0; “History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic," Vol. I. ( Murray), net 10/6; •* Essays," by Thomas de Qninoey (Blackie); 
“ The Ohri-tian Year," by John Keble (Blackie); “ The War of the Axe,” by J. 
Percy Groves (Blackie), 2/6 ; “ Things will take a Turn,” by Beatrice tfarraden 
(Blackie), 0/9; “With the Sea Kings,” by F. H. Winder (Blackie), 2/6; 
“Marger, Merton’s Girlhood." by Alice Oorkran (Blackie), 2/6 ; “Wreck of the 
Golden Fleece." by Robert Leighton (Blackie), 3/0 ; “A Mystery of the Pacific,” 
by Oliphaut 8meaton (Blackie), 3/0; “In the King’s Name, by G. Manville 
Penn (Blackie), 3/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“Aunriovi Historical Review," “The Oxford Point of View,” “Oar Magazine," 
“ Pearson’s Xmas Extra," “ U dverslty Record of the University of Chicago," 
“Books and Book-plates,” “Girl’s Realm," “Pears’ Annual," “T.P.’s Xma*. 
Number," “Britannia," “Smart Set," “North American Review,” “Animal 
Life." 


Foreign 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 

Pneux (Ren6), La Grille da Jardln.(Plon-Nourrit, Paris) 

Cacbadna Regina von Greiffenberg (1633-1 e^S). Ein Beltran zur Geachichte 

deutschen Lebens and Diohtens im 17. Jahrhaadert. Von Hermann.. 2/0 
Uode-Bernays.(Berlin : Flelschel A Co.) 

PERIODICAL 

La Bibliofllia. 

FICTION 

Novellen des Lyr'.keiv. Von Hugo Salus.(Berlin : Fleiachel A Co.) 2/0 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Encyclormdie van Nederlandsch-indiG—Tajan-Three : Afl. 35 

(Martinus Nijhoff : E. J. Brill, Leiden) 


Correspondence 

Empty Concert Halls 

Sm,—Your musical critic wonders why concerts of good music 
are nowadays so meagrely attended. The answer is simple : We 
are not a musical race; the public does not run after good music, 
but after great names. A famous singer, violinist or pianist, can 
command a large following, no matter what music he or she 
perform; good music excellently played by thoee whose names 
are not household and newspaper words goes unheard. It ia 
simply a question of fashion and fad.— Yours, &e., 

One of the Few who Love Mosio. 


The Collected Poems of Lord de Tabley 

Sib,— If your contributor “ Bookworm ” had made himself better 
acquainted with the work of Lord de Tabley, he would not, I feel 
sure, have made the quite unjustified strictures on the recent 
collected poems of that author. He complains that “ The contents 
appear to have been thrown together anyhow.” I am prepared to 
allow that the chronological order has not been strictly adhered to, 
but the contents have certainly not been thrown together anyhow. 
The poems are grouped according to date of publication, and 
follow each other in the order: “Praeterita,” 1863; “Studies in 
Verse,” 1865; “Searching the Net,” 1873; “Eclogues and 
Monodramas,” 1864; " Rehearsals,” 1870; “ Philoctetes,” 1866 ; 
“ Orestes,” 1867 ; “ Poems Lyrical and Dramatic," 1893 and 1895; 
“ Orpheus in Thrace,” 1901, unpublished poems. Your contributor 
must know that these various collections are not mutually 
exclusive, and that Lord de Tabley continually returned to a poem 
and retouched it, publishing it again in its improved form. The 
1893 volume especially contains many poems in their final version, 
and a certain number simply reprinted from earlier volumes. It 
is to he regretted, 1 think, that a number of these reprints without 
alteration have been allowed in the Collected Poems to stand 
among the 1893 poems instead of being grouped where they really 
belong, either in 1863, 1870, or 1873 as the case may be. But- 
this is a matter of judgment, since the poems became known in 
their 1893 grouping, and are therefore perhaps deliberately left to 
form part of the almost complete reprint of that volume here. I 
do not think this justifiable criticism is sufficient to warrant your 
contributor's remarks, which seem to me unjust to what is ou the 
whole an excellent edition. The inclusion of “ Philoctetes ” and 
“ Orestes ” naturally raised some considerations, since the poet 
had republished, in the same or slightly altered versions, several 
of the choruses of these plays in his volumes of 1870 and 1873. 
In the collected poems one of these choruses has been given in 
the 1870 version (“ Ode to Pan ”), although somewhat improved in 
1893, and one (“ Zeus ”) has been given among the poems of 1893, 
where it was reprinted in a somewhat altered version. The 
remainder have been omitted in their separate form, and, I think, 
wisely. It may perhaps be regretted that one poem appears in 
three versions- 1863, 1873, and 1893—and one in two versions— 
1863 (among the poems of 1893 where it was reprinted) and 1873. 
The vereious in these cases are, however, sufficiently different to 
justify the decision of the editor of the Collected Poems. Four of 
the 1863 sonnets were republished in what seem to me to be better 
forms in 1870 or 1893, but are here given in the earlier version. 
These criticisms, however, which your bibliographical contributor 
might justly have made, do not in any sense palliate the injustice 
of his actual assertions. Finally, his very facts, jjiven with such 
air of authority, are incorrect. He omits all mention of the 1863 
volume, “ Praeterita,” and his figures are wrong. The correct 
statistics are these: In the case of “ Praeterita,” 8 pieces are 
rejected; in the case of “ Eclogues and Monodramas,” 7 (not 8); 
in the case of “Studies in Verse,” 2 (not 5); in the case of 
“ Rehearsals,” 7 (not 14); in the ease of “ Searching the Net,” 3 
(not 6 ), as may readily he seen by any one who will take the 
trouble to compare tho various volumes. Of the remaining poems 
many are given in this volume under tho final and much altered 
and improved form in the proper chronological grouping. 

I trust, Sir, that I have given sufficient data for my criticism of 
your contributor’s notice of this volume to excuse the appropriation 
of so much of your valuable space.—Yours, &c., 

Thomas B. Rudmose-Brows. 

52, Beaconsfield Place, Aberdeen. 
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J. lilSBET & Co.’S BOOKS. 

By the late Hon. 6. C. BRODRICK. 

MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ Altogether attractive. . . . written with transparent simplicity, and quite 
■ uniinpeachable sincerity— Times. 

ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. By gabrielle festing. 

Biographical Studies of Four Famous Women of the Past. With Frontispiece* 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Four very pleasaut studies of womanhood . . . all worth reading."— Times. 

“ The author is a charming writer, and has succeeded in presenting a vivid 
picture."— Birmingham Daily Pott. 

WANDERER AND KINO. By 0. V. CAINE. A Romance 

of 17th Century England. With Illustrations. Ertra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A capital story. . . . The interest never flags. . . . There Is not a dull 
page in the book."— St. Jamet't Gazette. 

"A fine historical romance. . . . Mr. Caine has the gift of animating a theme, 
and ‘ Wanderer and King’ throbs with vitality. It is a fine story finely told.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 

THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. HEADE. Extra crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ The book is really surprisingly good."— Scotsman. 

“ A very charming story. Her style is bright and her characters livo a full 
life."— Liverpool Courier. 

“ In ‘The Witch Maid ’the authoress baa touched her highest standard, and has 
found materials for the production of an enthralling tale."— Glasgow Observer. 

IN SHAKSPERE’S ENRLAND. « y Mrs. f. s. boas. 

An Account of Life and Literature in Elizabethan England, written for Boys 
and Girls. Illustrated. Extra crown bvo, 6s. 

“‘Infinite riches in a little room’ is what her admirable book suggests.”— West¬ 
minster Gazette. 

" A deeply interesting account of England in Elizabethan days. ... It puts 
before the young reader a coherent picture of that most interesting period of our 
history."— Liverpool Post. 

WEST POINT COLOURS. By ANNA WARNER, Author 

of “Glen Luna" and "Vinegar Hill,” Ac. A Story of the Life of the Boy 
Cadets at the Military College, West Point, U.S.A. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8to, 6s. 

THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ARREY. tom for Boy. 

and Girls. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Profusely Illustrated. Extra 
crown Hvo. 6 s. 

“ The story is told with such vivid detail that boys and girls will be absorbed 
in its pages, and the pictures are so clear and so well chosen that we almost 
have the Abbey itself belore our eyes. The book will be a mine of instruction 
and delight for all who buy it ." — London Quarterly Review. 

J. NISBET & Co.. Ltd., ai, Berners Street, W. 
READY NOVEMBER 24th. 

WILLIA M J. LONB’S LATEST 

i LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 

SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Decorative cloth cover, stamped in gold and dark green, designed 
by Charles Copeland. Printed on heavy paper in large type, with 
wide margins broken by line sketches and illustrative chapter 
’ headings. 5J by 8 in. 280 pages. 

13 full-page and 160 smaller pictures. 

ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES COPELAND. 

Life Studies of Woodland and Wilderness Life, uniform in style 
and treatment with “ School of the Woods." “ Beasts of the Field," 
“ Fowls of the Air," and “ Following the Deer" by the same author 
and illustrator. 

From the Preface:— 

“ Except where it is plainly stated otherwise, all the incidents and observations 
have passed under my own eyes, and have been confirmed later by other observers. 
In the reoords, while holding closely to the facta, I have simply tried to make all 
these animals as interesting to the reader as they were to me when I discovered 
them." 

At the End of the Book. 

“The very best thing that oan be said for the hunter without a gun:—‘The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for him,’ for something of the gentle 
spirit of St. Francis comes with him, and when he goes he leaves no pain, nor 
death, nor fear of man behind him.” 

WILLIAM J. LONG'S EARLIER BOOKS. 

Sohoolof the Woods. Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

"The stories he tells are very fascinating, shoeing real love and unceasing 
observation of the shy wild things tbat he lives among.”— Pilot. 

Boasts of the Field. Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

"Nob<oksat once so graceful in style, so remarkable in insight, so finished in 
observation, and so truthful in record have appeared in our own country."— Times. 

Fowls Of thO Alt’. Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

“ Perfect in form, fascinating in substance, full of the enchantment of a reverent 
enthusiasm for Nature and Nature's ways, rich in the results of observation, and 
most beautifully and delicately illustrated."— Spectator. 

Following the Door. Four Shillings and Sixpence net. 

“This is full of the inexplicable scent and memories of the woods ."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must he written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of apy correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archteology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
' whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 

Questions 

LITERATURE 

“When we bid on the Byfleet’s Keel."—O an any of your reader* tell me 
the meaning of this phrase In Kipling’s “ May Gloster ” ?— A. L. 

“Jump to Glory Jane."—C an anyone tell me where partlonlar* of the 
prototype of “Jnmp to Glory Jane” may be found ? Having examined Brewer, 
Webster, Haydn, and such works of referenoe in vain, I begin to wonder whether 
there ever were such a light-heeled lady.— Luke. 

“ Ecck Homo.”—D id the late Sir John Seeley ever acknowledge the authorship ? 
— Homunculus. 

Quotations Wanted.— 

Where is the original of “Plus je connaia lee homines, plus J’aime les chiens"? 
Montesquieu has been named as the author, but I have not found it in his writings. 
—A. M. 

My friend, where thou art put in trust, 
be true in worde and deede: 

In a little falsehood is great shame 
in truth there is much meede.—Q. 

GENERAL 

Rocking-Chairs.—W hen were these abominations first Introduced?— A. P. G . 
(aV. Z.) 

Grimm's Fairt Tales.—C ould anyone kindly Inform me if Grimm's Fairy 
Tales are copyright, in the original German or in translation ?— E. R. 

“Knights of Nova Scotia.”—W here are full details, names, dates, Ac., to be 
found ?— G. B. 

DRAMATIC 

Marlowe.—I know that the materials for a life of Kit are scanty ; have they— 
such as they are—been collected together anywhere? If so, where? When*?— 
Canterbury. 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

“TOE Twa Corbies."—P robably more information than I can give is desired, 
but at least the ballad may be found in Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury."—C. 5. 
Oakley. 

“ LYCIDAB."—I am obliged by the competent intervention of “S. C.” After 
reading the two pa>sages tide by side, I think “complete rendering ” of S. John, x., 
1-16, is too strongly put. Whatever Milton was thinking about In “huge two- 
handed sway,” I expect he was thinking about in “two-handed engine." There¬ 
fore I should have been glad of exact reference. In thanking F. 8. Hoi lings, I 
would say that the bicameral ]*arliament, of course, supplies a point in common, 
but I cannot see that it explains it. I hope the Editor will permit a further 
reference, and that there will be another intervener, for I wrote to be informed, 
and there is an opportunity to olear up a point which is above the trivial.— 
C. 3. Oakley. 

QUOTATIONS FOUND — 

“This Lucid Interspace," Ac.—T his is, of course, Tennyson’s. I am ashamed 
to say I cannot particularise. “ Lucid ” has been cruelly turned into “ lurid.”— 
C. 8. Oakley. 

“ Pretty Fanny’s Way."—I think this is a quotation from one of Mack worth 
Praed’s poems : I am uncertain, and if I am wrong the Editor will suppress me.— 
C. 3. Oakley. [The Editor takes no responsibility .] 


GENERAL 

“ Humbug.”—T he hum-bng is the bug that hums, without carrying out its 
promises with'lioney or its threats with stings ; in short, the humble-bee. For this 
I have no authority, Lut observe : there is a sweetmeat, a large peppermint 
cushion, called a humbug. Why? Because to the excited imagination of the 
peppermint-eater its brown stripes recall the humble-bee—IF. B. L. 

“SIR JULIUS C^SAIL”— He is stated to have been the son of Cicsar Dalmarius of 
the city of Trevigio, in Italy, Doctor of Physic and Physician to Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, soil of Peter Maria Dalmarius of Trevigio, but descended from 
those of his name 'i\iog at Frejul-, or Cividad del Friuli, on the confines of Italy. 
Sir Julius Catsar was buried in the chancel of Great St. Helen’s Church in Bishope- 
gate street, in 1636, near the giave of his father, who was buried there in 1569. 
Anthony Wood gives the above particulars among a few others, but nothing 
further relating to his ancestry.— K. M. 

“TO LEAVE IN THE LURCH.”—To leave a person in a difficulty. In cribbage a 
person is left in the lurch when his adversary has runout his score of 61 holes 
before he himself has turned the corner, or pegged his 31st hole.— M. McLean Dobree. 

TO GIVE ONE A “SNECK POSSET ” is to slam the door in his face. The “ meek ** 
or "snick " is the latch of a door. Mrs. Browning speaks of nicking the door. 
“The lady closed That door, and nicked the lock.”—“Aurora Leigh."— M. McLean 
Dobrte. 
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Mr. Melrose’s New Books. 


A Fascinating and Valuable Work on the 
Scottish Covenanters. 

MEN OF THE COVENANT. 

By Alexander Smkllii, M.A. With Thirty- 
Seven Illustrations. 48Upp. gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 

This Book is meant to recall a notable period—the 
Twenty-eight Years, from 1660 to 1688 , 0 /the Persecution 
of the Scottish Church. Jn method it is mainly bio¬ 
graphical , seeking to group the events of the time round 
some of its most stalwart and noble figures. It is written 
for ordinary readers , who have not opportunity or leisure 
to consult the older and the more detailed histories. The 
Author has been fortunate in having the help , as Illus¬ 
trator, of Mr. Thomas Smellie , F.8.A.Scot., who has 
drawn for the book a number of atimirable lectures, 
basetl on contemporary Paintings and Ibrints. 

IMPORTANT WORKS InThEOLOCY. 

By the Author of “ The Crown of Science.” 

8BOOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 

THE TEMPTATION OF JESOS. 

A Study of Our Lord’s Trial in the Wilderness. By 
the Rev. A. MORRIS Stkwart, M.A. Large Im¬ 
perial 16mo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Lateat Prtaa Notice, 

“This is a striking book, and well maintains the 
reputation of the author of ‘ The Crown of Science.’ 
It is not only forcible but spiritual, . . . and is vary 
suggestive in the lines of thought it leads to. . . . 
We must confess to fear when we opened it, but 
when we had finished it we were thankful for the 
deeply religious spirit by which it is pervaded. . . . 
We heartily recommend the study as not only helpful 
to the exposition of this great subject, but as marked 
by a rare freshness of insight and power of ex¬ 
pression."— Guardian. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 

Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 

By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 3a. 6d. net. 

“ A work of no common value. It is a sign that a 
healthy change is passing over onr methods of thought, 
and that we may now hope for a fearless presentation 
of the miracles as being—even in view of ull that 
science can urge—credible in themselves and an es¬ 
sential part of the great Christian revelation. The 
volume renders no small service to Christian apolo- 
getios on the one hand, and to expository science on 
the other .**—Baptist Magasine. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 

By amort H. Bradford, d.d„ Author of “ The 
Age of Faith,” Ac. Juet Published. Price 6s. 


The Only Complete Life of Spurgeon published 
at a modest price. 

CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 

A Biographical Sketch and an Appreciation. By 
“One Who Knew Him Well.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 8d. net. 

The Daily News says :—“ The writer has done his work 
in an admirable manner. While it is exceedingly 
well written, it avoids fulsome praise and indiscrim¬ 
inate eulogy. Whoever the writer is. he lived on 
intimate terms of companionship and close fellowship 
with Mr. Spurgeon, and while admiring Ills great gifts 
and outstanding personality, was not blind to his 
weaknesses and limitations.” 

The Academy and Literature says “The author 
has done his work upon a reasonable scale, and has 
done it verj well. To the hundreos of thousands for 
whom Spurgeon’s perronality is an undying influence, 
this handy book, from one who, it is evident, knew 
and loved him, will be very welcome.” 

The Spectator says :—“ This biographical sketch and 
appreciation is very well done. The writer does not 
blindly admire, but discriminates with much judgment 
between Spurgeon's best work and that which was 
inferior.” 


Mr. Melrose's List of New Season’s 
Gift-Books includes Three Stirring Tales for 
Bovs by Kobf.rt Leighton : THE HAUNTED 
SHIP (5s.), IN THE LAND OF JU-JU 
(58.), and FIOHTINQ FEARFUL ODDS 
(3s. 6d.) ; also Two New Stories of Austra¬ 
lian Girl-Life, TEENS (3s. 6d.) and GIRLS 
TOGETHER (3s. 6d.), by the Author of 
“ An 'Australian Girl in London,” Mrs. 
Percy Creed : and PUSSY MEOW, a 
Delightful Study of Animal Life, by S. 
Louise Patteson, illustrated by George 
Bankin (2s. 6d.). Also two Splendid Annual., 
BOYS OP OUR EMPIRE (1,060 pp., 7s. 6d.) 
and THE OIRLS’ EMPIRE (180 pp., 5s.). 

LONDON: 

ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 

THE RUBAIYAT NEWLY PARAPHRASED. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s LIST 


BY 

RUEL WILLIAM WHITNEY, Eaq. 

One hundre t and one quatrains newly 
rendered in couplets, with drawings by 
F. H. M., foreword by C. C. M„ Jr. Nett Ss. 
Privately printed. Offered for Sale by 

C. D. CAZENOVE & SON,26, Henrietta St., 

Covent Carden, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may bo entered at 
ANY DATS, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE CUINBA per annum 
upward. Prospectus of Terms, with 
LI at of New Books, poet free on 
application. 


BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING 
DEPARTMENT. 

All the BEST MODERN BOOKS from the Ltbmry 
are offered for SALE. SECOND-HAND, at GREAT¬ 
LY REDUCED PRICES, a FEW MONTHS AFTER 
PUBLICATION. LUts free on application. 

NEW BOOKS in Cloth at DUoount Prion. 
QUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker’s, Murray's, and 
Black's Guides, at Discount Prices. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian. 
Spanish, and Russian Books kept in Stock or 
Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, 
Conversation Books, Ac., Grammars. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of 
Second-Hand Hooks always on Sale at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 

BOOKBINDING. High-Class and Plain, all 
styles to order, by Experienced Craftsmen. Old 
Bindings carefully repaired. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30 to 34, New Oxford St., W.C., London; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and *41, Brampton 
Road, 8.W.; 

and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Portrait Supplements 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY” 


(Now Nearly Out of Print) 

May still be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or 
in complete sets for Ss. 6d., on application 
to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ben JONSON 
JOHN KEATS 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
TOM HOOD 
THOMAS GRAY 

R. L. STEVENSON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
THOMAS DE QU1NCEY 
LEIGH HUNT 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T. COLERIDGE 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
W. SAVAGE LANDOR 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
EDMUND WALLER 
WILKIE COLLINS 


JOHN MILTON 
WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL 
ROBERT BROWNING 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
SIR RICHARD STEELE 
ALEXANDER POPE 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
FRANCIS BACON 
HENRIK IBSEN 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) 
for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADET1Y should be sent not 
later than Noon on Thursday to 
43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c., 
on application. 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

With 8 Illustrations by ARTUUU TWIDLE. 

Grown 8vo, 6a. 

SEA-WRACK. 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.O.S., 

Author of ” The Cruise of the * Cachalot.Th« Log of a 

Sea-Waif,” "Detp Saa Plunderings." 4c 

Daily Erpress —“One can be reasonably certain of a 
real whiff of salt water in any of Mr. Bullen’a books, 
and in ‘Ska-Wrack ’ one is not disappointed." 

Scotsman .—“ Not only keenly interesting . . . but 
solidly instructive.” 


New Volume by the Author of “ An English 
Girl in Paris.” 

With Cover designed by Mr. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
mvo, 6r. 

THE RISING GENERATION. 

By CONSTANCE B. MAUD, 

Author of " An Englixh Gri in Paris." 4c. 

Times .—“ Humorous and clever.” 


VACATION 0AY8 IN GREECE. By Rufus 
B. Richardson, formerly Director of ths American 
School of Archaeology, AtheD*. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions and 2 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

JOHN ADDINGTON 8YM0ND8 1 A 

Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. New 
Bditlon In 1 vol. With a Portrait and a New 
Preface. Large crown fivo, 7s. 6d. 

MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In Three 

Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with 
a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcp. 8vo, 
2a fid. net in limp doth ; or 3s. net in leather. 

This Edition is uniform with ths POCKET EDITION of 
ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS in 8 Volumes. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 

By Katharine Tynan. 

FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 

By Katharine Tynan. Crown 8vo, 6a 
Glasgow Herald .—*• As wholesome, cheerful, and 
tender a little story as anybody need wish to read.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 

By Bernard Capes. 

Daily Mail .—” As fine a tale of hidden treasure aa 
we have bad since Treasure Island.” 

The Times.—" A good story. . . Mr. Capes moves 
in the right line of development.” 

THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 

By BERNARD Gapes. Orown 8vo, 6 a 

ROMANCE: A Novel. By Joseph 

Conrad and Ford Madox Hi kpfer. Crown 
8vo, 6s. FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
Illustrated London News .—“ Nothing exactly like 
it in quality has been aohieved for many a loug day In 
this country, and indeed it stands, and probably will 
stand, as a thing by itself in our literature. In the 
matter of sensation merely, it pats into the shade 
works that have made a dozen reputations.” 

ROMANCE: a Novel. By Joseph 

Oonrad uid Ford Madox Huepfbr, Author 
of “ The Inheritors: An Extravagant Story.” 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Pilot .—“The story flows on in full deep stream, 
teeming with incident, seething with passion, wonder¬ 
ful in colour, luminous everywhere with the light of 
the ideal.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS : 

THE FOND ADVENTURE.—l’art IL By 
Maurice Hewlett. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES : - OLD NEW 
ZEALAND—I. By Lady Broome. 
WHISTLER THE PURIST. By MORTIMER 

MKNPKS. 

MR. WHIBLEY’S “THACKERAY.” By 

ANDREW LaNQ. 

LINES WRITTEN IN DEPRESSION. By 

A. D. GODLET. 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. By the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.l). 

THOUGH THE WINDOWS BE 
DARKENED. By John Oxenham. 

THE GROUSE AND THE GUN-ROOM. 
By ALEXANDER INNKS SUAND. 

FERMENTS AND FERMENTATIONS. 

By W. A. SHEN8TONE, F.R.S. 

“ IN LOCO PARENTIS.” By Powell 

MlLLiNiiroN. 


London : 

SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15. Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s 

N E W BOOK S. 

THE LIFE OF 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

By JOHN HORLEY. 

With Portrait* 

In Three Vole. 8vo, Wi. net. 


ENGLISH SPORT. 

By various Writers. 

Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GLOBE.—" A ino.it readable and suggestive book, 
the cliarms of which are enhanced by the preaenoe in 
it of a number of well-e xecu ted illust ration s In c olour.** 

16 ILLUSTRATIONS TO 

RUBYARO XIPLIN8 S JUNGLE BOOK 

By MaUKICB and Kdwakd DktmouD. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the 
Original Drawings in the highest style of Lithography, 
and the Plates, which have an average measurement of 
10 by 12 inches, are mounted and Inserted In a Port¬ 
folio. Limited to 500 Copies, Five Guineas net._ 

VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW UB4DY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POETRY. By W. J Oourthopk, C.B., M.A., 
D.Litt., LlO Vols. III. & IV. 8vo, 10s. net each. 
Previously published, Vols. Land II. iOs. net each. 
Mr. Francis Thompson in the ACADEMY: “These 
volumes are worked out with excellent thoroughness, 
a cultivated taste, and in an attractive style. . . . 
The volumes combine the qualities of solidity and 
interest, whioh seldom meet, and deserve to remain a 
itandard work." 

By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 

OLD QUEBEC: The Fortress of 

New France. With 15 Photosravure Portraits, 
87 Fail Page and other Illustrations in the text, 
and 5 Vlapn. 8vo, 15s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —“ A record of extra¬ 
ordinary interest, set forth in a most attractive and 
spirited st yle."_ 

THE EVERSLEY SERIES. NawVoIameu. 

Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. 

By JOHN RICHARD GRE£N. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

[Tuesday. 

STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 

_ [Tuesday. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 

Crown bvo, gut top, 2s. net. 

FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dobson 

TIMES .—“ A book of unfailing charm—perhaps the 
most ch arm ing of this admirable series." 

MACMILLAN'S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 

Lat'U Addition. 

THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE : Jeames’s Diary: The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, Ac. With 47 Illustrations. 
C rown Bvo. la. 6d. _ 

December Numbers Now Ready. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

_ , TEMPLE BAR. 

Price Is. Auuual subscription, post free, 12s. 

THE CENTURY MA8AZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Prloe Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The DECEMBER (Christmas) Number contains:— 
THACKEKAY 8 FKIKND8U1P WITH AN AMERI¬ 
CAN FAMILY.—II. Unpublished Letters and 
Drawings. By W. M. Thackkkay. 
CBRYSANTHBMUM8. By MaUhICB MAETERLINCK. 
A CHRISTMAS K ESC UK. By ALBERT BlOBLOW 
Paine. 

THK PROMISE. By MAARTEN Maartbn'8. 

And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Price Is. Annum SuiMcnpiion, post free, 12s. 

The DECEMBER Number contains: — 

THE 8IGNS OF OLD LONDON.—I. Sketoh. By 
Julian Kino Colford. 

THE BACHELOR’S DOLL. Story. By TEMPLE 
Bailey. 

THE THREE CASKETS. Story. By Georok M. 
h. Twosk. 

A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B.L. Farj EON. 
Ana numerous other Stories for the Young. 

*•# Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Poet Free 
on application. 

MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


Cliatto & Windus, Publishers. 


NEW SIX-SHILUNO NOVELS. 

THE QOEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: 

being some Passages and Personal Opinions in the 
Early Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By Herbert 
Comptox, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs. 
Mafsingham." 

“ An excellent romanoe. . . . All lovers of history 
will delight in the book."— Times. 

AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By Algernon 
Gihsinu, Author of “A Secret of the North Sea.” 
*• It is a good story. The characterisation is excel¬ 
lent, the dialogue spirited."— Glasgow Herald. 
YERONA'S FATHER. By D. CHRISTIE 
MurmAV, Author of "Joseph’s Coat.” 

“An excellent story, told by a master of the soundest 
school of fiction."— Vanity Fair. 

LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, Author of 
"Anua ot the Five Towns.” 

“ A notable addition to this year’s novels. ... A 
remarkable study of provincial life Daily Mirror. 
SIR DAYlb’S VISITORS. By Sarah 
TYTLkk, Author of "lu Clarissa's Day.” 

“ A certain freshness and fragrance, as of the 
mountain breeze, pervade ‘ Sir David's Visitors.’ . . . 
Nothing is more striking than the intimacy with 
which the author writes. It is difficult not to believe 
that she had been present at some of the scenes she 
portrays, so instinct with life do they seem."— To-day. 
THE MISTRESS OF BO it A VENTURE. 
By Harold Bindloss, Author of “A Sower of 
w heat.’’ 

“The story Is good indeed.”— Daily Chronicle. 

NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

THE MOTOR PIRATE. A Sensation Novel 
Ot To-day. By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. With 
12 Illustrations by Charles R. Sykes. 

“A well-written, intensely exciting, thoroughly 
up-to-date‘shocker’ of the better sort, narrating the 
outrages committed by a * highway motorist,’ ana his 
trucking-down by the hero. The pace throughout is 
‘ scorching,* and the volume should be read eagerly by 
ail lovers of tho cat.”—T o-day. 

THE BAYS WATER MIRACLE. By Frank 
RICHARDSON, Author of “ 8emi-Society." 

“One of the funniest books in the English lan¬ 
guage."— Chic. 

PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 
54 characteristic Car too m by the famous Humorous 
Artist. A New Edition. Large folio, doth, 2s.6d. 
LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. 
By Paul GAULOT, Author of "A Lover of the 
Queen,” Sic. Translated by Charles Laroche, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE 
CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany (The 
Young Pretender). From the State Papers, and 
other Sources. By Albx. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
A New E dition . Crown bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SKETCHES OF THE HUNTING-FIELD! 
THE BEST OF THE FUN. By Captain & 
Pennklu-Elmuirsi. With 8 Coloured Illustra¬ 
tions by G. D. Giles, and 48 in Black and White by 
J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. Royal 8vo, doth, 
gilt top, 16 k. 

BRET HARTE'S COMPLETE POETICAL 

WURKS, including "Some Later Verses." Crown 
bvo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 

THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

Pott Byo, oiotb, gilt top, 2a. net eaoli; leather, gUt 
edges, 3s. net eaoh. 

Ylrglnlbus Puerlsque, to By Robert Louis 

OTBVBNSON. 

Men and Book* By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis 

OTKVEN80N. 

The Pocket R. L. S.: Favourite Panagea from 

STKVBN SON'S Works. 

Tbe Life of the Field* By Richard 
Jefferies. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir 

Walter besant. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 
Sketches. By make Twain. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tbomas 

BAROV. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cbarles 

heads. 

“ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By 

Charles reads. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. 

The Woman In White. By Wilkie Collins. 
Condensed Novels. By Bret Haute. (Th« 

_ TWu Sr . KIK.s in (me Vol.) _ 

BARRY PAIR'S LATEST BOOK OF HUMOUR. 

ELIZA'S HUSBAND. By Barrt Pain, Author 
of “ Kliza," dec. Fcap. 8vo, picture covsr, Is. ; 
cloth Is. 6L 

ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By Hbadon 

_Hi Lb. A New Kdition. Pioture clot h, flat back, 2§. 

A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 

By Charles Rbadk. edition dk Luxe, with 
16 Photogravure Plates, and 84 Half-tone Illustra¬ 
tions by Mait. B. Hkwjcrdink. Large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. «d. net. 

London: CHAnO A WINDUS. Ill, St Martin** Lane, W.C. 


Messrs. CONSTULE’S LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY'S BOOK. 

THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

By Field-Marshal Viaoount WolsELBY. Two 
voUn demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraiw 
and Plans. 12s. net. 

“ Will be read with unflagging interest." 

—Morning Past. 

“ These two deeply interesting volumes." 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Most interesting memoirs ."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ The most fascinating book."— Standard. 

M This entertaining and instructive book." 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“ This most interesting narrative."— Globe. 

“ A wonderfully interesting book.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“A straightforward tale of a soldier’s Ufa." 

—St. James's Gazette. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION—THE 

SIXTIES. By the late GLIISON White. New 
kdition, limited to 350 copies. With 6 Photo¬ 
gravures and 130 Woodcuts. Demy 4to, bound in 
lull buckram, with oover designed by the author. 
31s. 6d. net. 
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PRADO GALLERY AND ITS 

MASTERPIECES. By uhablkh Ricketts. 
With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. Imperial 
4to, £5 5s. net. Edition limited to 350 copies for 
sale ; also 50 copiss on Japan vellum, £15 15a. net. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 

GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By KORBUT a 
wait. Fellow of New uollege, Oxford. With 
Maps, Portraits, Plans, Ac. Two vols^ demy 8vo, 
31s. ttd. net. 

“A biography of unflagging interest." 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A fine book on a great man." —Morning Post. 

THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Bnnche Life 

in tue Par Weak. By KNOT ADAMS. Illustrated 
by E. Boyd Smitd. 6a 

CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CEN¬ 
TURY. By A. tt. Bradley, Author of - Wolf.- 
and "The Fight with Kranoe for North America." 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 

“Just such au informed and faithful picture of 
Canada and Canadian life as many Englishmen have 
sought for in vain.”— Outlook. 

THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK: Legends 

ana Stone* ol the Far Bast. With over 60 Illus¬ 
trations by Native Artists, Including 4 exquisite 
Plates in Colour. 6s. net. 

OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. 

Troti er. With about 100 Illustrations, demy 
bvo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Her pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and 
buildings are admirably clear. Her agreeable text is 
copious in accounts of the more or less ‘arbitrary 
gents’ who settled in the Cape in the service of tue 
famous old Dutch Bast India Company.”— Standard. 

BY THAMES AND C0TSW0LD. By the 

Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D n Author of “The 
Hampton Lectures, 1902," Ao. With about 100 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Sketches of a beautiful old-world English country 
by a oollege don, with many happy illustrations." 

_ —Outlook. 

NEW 6s. FICTION. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 

COME. By John Fox. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 

COME. »y John Fox. 

“ A book to read. I heartily reoommend * The 
Litt.e Shepherd of Kingdom Come* as one of the best 
novels of ihe year.”—C. K. 6. in The Sphere. 

PETR0NILLA HER0VEN. By Una L. 

SilbkkraD, Author ol “The Bucoess of Mark 
Wyngate," Sic. 

“ A strong story.Petronilla claims and holds the 

reader’s keenest sympathy throughout the btory, and— 
best tribute to an author’s ability—will be remembered 
after the book is laid aside ."—Saturday Review. 

THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. By Robert 

W. chambers. Author of “Cardigan." “The 
Maid-at-Arms," Ao. [Second Edition. 

MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maarten 

Maartens. btones ot Dutch Peasant Life by 
the Author of “An Old Maid’g Love," “Her 
Memory," “ God’s Fool," Sto. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Literary Notes and News 


All will hear with regret of the illness of Mr. Swinburne, 
/m The double pneumonia with which he was attacked 
XA has reached and passed the period of crisis. Mr. 

Swinburne’s friends and physicians now entertain 
the most confident hopes of a quiet recovery; but one 
must nevertheless recognise that the poet's condition is 
still exceedingly grave. Pending Mr. Swinburne’s con¬ 
valescence, his publishers (Messrs. Chatto and Windus) are 
forced to postpone the issue of his new volume of poems. 


“Elizabethan Reprints” is a “series” not as yet 
announced, but I fancy a publisher would find a large 
market for a set of cheap, handy and well-printed Eliza¬ 
bethan reprints. There are numberless books of that period 
of great interest to students of Elizabethan sociology 
and literature, which it would be pleasant to have on 
our shelves in a “ set.” The price might vary according 
to the size of the volume. Perhaps the editors of the Unit 
Library will look into the matter? The drawback to most 
of the “ series ” now being issued is that they for the most 
part contain the same works. 


“ The German Emperor’s Collection of French Pictures,” 
by M. Louis de Fourcaud, is among the principal contents 
of the December “ Magazine of Art.” In “ Good Furnishing 
and Decoration : The Dining Room,” Mr. Aymer Vallance 
ives practical hints to furnishers. “ Pierre Roche: 
culptor,” by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, contains a 
remarkably novel suggestion for artistic masks for motorists 
—with illustrations of the sculptor’s models—by which 
the present repellent masks may be avoided. Mr. Yoshio 
Markino contributes a charming drawing of his impres¬ 
sion of “ Church Parade ” in Hyde Park, which is 
reproduced in colours. 


Mr. L. S. Amery’s “ The Problem of the Army ” will be 
published on Monday by Mr. Arnold. The same publisher 
is issuing by arrangement with the Committee for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater London a monograph 
on “ The Great House, Leyton,” written by Mr. Edwin 
Gunn and fully illustrated. The edition will be limited 
to 350 copies, of which 150 are for sale. 


Mr. Andrew Lano is joking again, saying that “ A 
criticism by a reviewer who knows his subject is almost as 
distasteful to the public as the book itself.” What book ? 
And surely it depends upon the reviewer ? What more 

delightful reviewer lives than Mr. A-L-, when 

writing on a subject he knows? Has some inexpert 
wielder of the pen been saying what he should not of Mr. 

A-L-? For on the whole our standard of criticism 

is high, though there may be few giants in these days, and 
there are “ intelligent ” laymen of “ ample education, 
conscientiousness, and interest in the subject in hand ” 
who review and review well. 


Mr. Sidney Lee will deliver a lecture on Shakespeare 
for the British Empire Shakespeare Society on January 26 
at the Bishopsgate Institute. 


In the “ Illustrated Pocket Library ” will appear a new 
edition of “ National Sports ” (Methuen) with coloured 
reproductions on Henry Aiken’s fifty plates. A “ Little 
Gallery of Reynolds ” containing twenty examples in 

E hotogravure of the finest work of this great painter will 
e issued almost at once by Messrs. Methuen. 


“G. B. S.” writes in “Books and Book-Plates” for 
November: “ What we want above all things is not more 
books, not more publishers, not more education, not more 
literary genius, but simply and prosaically more shops.” 
It all depends upon the point of view, however. 


It is with great regret I record the death of Mr. Hugh 
Stowell Scott, better known by his pen-name of “Henry 
Seton Merriman.” The deceased writer studiously 
avoided all personal popularity, but readers of fiction 
always welcomed a new work from the writer of “ The 
Sowers.” 


An enterprising Berlin publisher has recently been 
spreading broadcast magazine insets advertising “the 



EDWARD FITZGERALD’S GRAVE IN 
BOULGE CHURCHYARD 


[Photo. F. W. Wasp, Prasmhall.] 


world-renowned ” novels of Sir John Retcliffe. These 
works bear the alluring titles of "Nena Sahib” (sic), 
“Sebastopol,” “Puebla.” “Villafranca,” “Magenta and 
Solferino,” &c. The publisher says “ these historical tales 
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are fall of life-like studies; we follow the author through 
the abysses of crime in the capitals of Europe, in Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, London, Berlin, Constantinople, Hamburg, 
&c., and the nightly orgies of the better-class men of 
pleasure are described with such a fervour of phantasy, 
that the reader seems to be living through them himself ” 
—and much more of that kind of thing. Now, who is, or 
was, this Sir John Retcliffe ? Not an Englishman at all, 
thank goodness, but a fifth-rate German author, Wilhelm 
Schroeter by name, who flourished between 1850--70, and 
wrote a number of pseudo historico-political novels, such 
as those above-mentioned, and others which he dubbed 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “Jefferson Davis” and “Biarritz.” 
He had a certain cheap “ yellow-back ” popularity in his 
time, but why he chose such an extraordinary pseudonym 
is a mys ery. His books have absolutely no value whatever 
from a literary or any other point of view. 

From January, 1904, the monthly magazine, “ Die Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau,” will be known as “Die Neue 
Rundschau,” and will be issued in a much improved 
outward form. Among the contributors to the new series 
are such eminent writers as Hauptmann, Schnitzler, 
Wassermann, Ricarda Huch and Brandes. In its pages 
will appear the German translation of the love-letters of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Indeed, both 
editors and publishers may be congratulated on a most 
attractive programme. 

“An Englishwoman's Love-Letters ” are to be accorded 
the honour of a German translation under the title, 
“ Liebesbriefe eines Englischen Madchens.” A German 
book of a similar character, and also anonymous, “ Briefe 
die ihn nicht erreichten ” (Letters which did not reach 
him) has lately made a great sensation in Berlin. The 
letters purport to be written by a woman to a man who 
unfortunately lost his life in Pekin during the late dis¬ 
turbances. She was married, but her husband became 
insane and he dies during the correspondence. No 
confession of love had taken place between the lady and 
her friend when they met in Pekin, but with perfect 
delicacy she reveals to him her real feeling in the letters 
written after her husband's death. The book has pathos, 
charm, sincerity, and is indubitably by a woman. To our 
mind it stands immeasurably higher than its English 
cousin as the truthful expression of what a woman really 
feels when deeply in love. 

The second and concluding volume of Bielschowsky’s 
“Life and Works of Goethe” is now available. Both 
from the critical and biographical points of view, it is 
one of the best existing books on the subject. Other 
items of biographical interest are a pleasant little book 
of reminiscences of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (d. 1898) 
by his sister, and an illustrated volume on the life and 
work of Peter Rosegger by Hermine and Hugo Mobius, 
who at the start confess themselves great admirers of 
their author. 


Some chapters selected from the late Mr. Lecky’s history, 
under the title “ English Manners and Conditions in the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Century,” are to be edited by 
H. Hoffmann for use in German schools. If teachers of 
history in English schools would make a greater use of 
such works and leave aside ill-written and ill-informed 
text books, their pupils would certainly profit. It lately 
came to light that a teacher in a secondary school in this 
country, in taking a class through the French Revolution, 
had omitted even to mention the name of Edmund Burke. 


“Ideals of Science and Faith,” to be published by 
Mr. George Allen in the spring, will contain among other 
essays contributions by Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, Professor Patrick Geddes, and Mr. Wilfrid 


Ward. The contents of the volume will be divided up 
into “ Approaches through Science and Education ” ana 
“ Approaches through Faith.” 


Mr. Charles H. Caffin, the author of the volume on 
“ American Masters of Painting,” published by Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., has written a companion book on 
“ American Masters of Sculpture.” Among the American 
sculptors treated in special chapters are Saint-Gaudens, 
MacMonnies, Ward, Bartlett, French, Borglum, Adams 
and Barnard, while the author also gives a summary of 
the progress of sculpture in America and a review of the 
present situation with the outlook for the future. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by many illustrations of 
representative examples pf the sculptors’ art. 


The second volume of Mr. John Long's Modern 
Classics will be a reprint of the ever welcome “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” The illustrations by M. Maurice 
Lalau should breathe the spirit of mediaevalism, which 
French artists are able to convey so much more accurately 
than our own. 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s International Book 
Circular is a very useful guide to all interested in con¬ 
tinental literature. The latest issue (No. 137) contains 
an interesting note on Professor Adolf Harnack, and a 
critical survey of recent foreign theological publications, as 
well as the usual classified lists. 


A second edition will shortly be issued of Mr. Bagot’s 
Moles worth’s “ Pompei ” (Skeffington), a clear proof of 
public appreciation of good work. 


The Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, will read a paper on that 
remarkable personage, Dr. de Falk, the “ Baal Shem ” 
(Master of the Name), of London, at the first meeting of 
the new session of the Jewish Historical Society of 
England on Sunday at the Great Central Hotel. 


Of the making of “ Bridge ” books there is still no 
end. Messrs. Putnam are about to issue a work on the 
laws and principles of this game—or should one say 
vocation?—by one “ Badsworth.” An interesting feature 
of the volume will consist of a reprint of 29 decisions by 
the Committee of the “ Portland Club ” on disputed 
points which have been submitted to them. These are to 
be regarded as the final rulings on all the cases involved. 


The literary traditions of New York are to be dealt with 
in a work also to be issued by Messrs. Putnam. The 
title of this book is to be “ Literary New York: Its 
Landmarks and Associations.” Mr. Charles Helmstreet is 
the author. _ 


The same publishers are to issue a work of unusual 
interest to students of Eastern religions. This is a 
sympathetic account of the life and teachings of Abbas 
Effendi, the present head of the Babi or Beha’i religion. 
Mr. Myron H. Phelps has written the book, which is to be 
provided with an introduction by Professer Edward G. 
Browne, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A timely 
interest' is lent to this publication by virtue of recent 
massacres among the Beha’is. 


The Rev. W. Meredith Morris has written a volume on 
“ British Violin-Makers: Ancient and Modern.” The 
book is to be issued some time during January by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, and its price will be half a guinea. 
Mr. Morris has dealt exhaustively with his subject. An 
interesting chapter in the introductory part of the work 
will deal with theories concerning the Stradivari tone. Mr. 
Morris’s criticism is avowedly destructive. He is of 
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opinion that the time has not yet come when it is possible 
to reach the truth by any other means. The bulk of the 
book—apart from the introduction—is devoted to the 
remains of the leading classical makers—Banks, Duke, 
Forster, Parker, Hardie, &c., and to the work of the 
modern school, which comprises such men as May son, 
Gilbert, Atkinson, Owens, and Hesketh. Photographs 
of the finest instruments and reproductions of labels will 
be included in the book wherever practicable. About 
seventy of the labels are reproduced in exact facsimile and 
some seventeen portraits will also be amongst the contents 
of the volume. 


Toward the end of February Messrs. Constable will 
publish the “ Incomparable BeUairs,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle, which is in a way a sequel to “ The Bath 
Comedy,” and which has already been published by 
Messrs. Stokes & Co., of America, to coincide with the 
production of Mr. David Belasco’s adaptation of “The 
Bath Comedy,” under the title “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 
“ Rose of the World,” by the same authors, will begin in 
“ Comhill” in July next, and a new romance “If Youth 
But Knew ” will be published serially next year in the 
“ Windsor ” and in “ Collier’s Weekly.” 

Bibliographical 

T he editor of the “ English Men of Letters ” series, 
whoever he may be—(surely it is not Mr. John 
Morley)—is stretching his net rather wide when 
he brings into it Charles Kingsley. Was Kingsley 
a “ man of letters ” in the only legitimate sense of that 
phrase ? Was he not simply a literary parson with a turn 
for socialism ? His official biography, “ Charles Kingsley : 
his Letters and Memories of his Life," edited by his wife, 
appeared in 1877, and in an abridged shape in 1878 
(also in 1883). Since then he has been the subject of 
several lucubrations ; such as the biographical sketch by 
J. J. Ellis in the “Men with a Mission” series (1892), 
the work by Mauritz Kaufmann entitled “ Charles 
Kingsley, Christian Socialist and Social Reformer " (1892), 
the lecture by J. A. R. Marriott called “ Charles Kingsley, 
Novelist ” (1892), the essay by Frederick Harrison named 
“ Charles Kingsley’s Place in Literature ” (1895), and the 
volume by the Very Rev. Dean StubbB, “ Charles Kingsley 
and the Christian Social Movement,” in the “ Victorian Era” 
series (1899). It will be seen that the emphasis has been 
laid rather upon Kingsley’s performances as a “ reformer ” 
than upon his achievements as a “ man of letters,” 
as admittedly considerable they were. 

Though the successive publications of the late Mr. “ Seton 
Merriman ” have been dealt with by the daily papers 
rather more fully than is customary with those chroniclers, 
my readers may perhaps like to have the following list (not 
necessarily quite complete) to refer to: “ Young Mistley ” 
(1888), “ The Phantom Future ” (1888), “ Suspense ” 
(1890), “ Prisoners and Captives ” (1891), “ From One 
Generation to Another ” (1892), “ The Slave of the Lamp ” 
(1892), “With Edged Tools” (1894), “ The Grey Lady ” 
(1895, illustrated 1897), “ Flotsam: the Study of a Life ’’ 
(1896, second edition 1898), “The Sowers” (1896), “In 
Kedar’sTents” (1897), “Roden’s Corner” (1898), “The 
Isle of Unrest” (1899, illustrated 1900), “The Velvet 
Glove ” (1901), and “ The Vultures ” (1902). It is notable 
that “ The Sowers ” ran through seven editions in the year 
of its issue. _ “Dross,” it may be mentioned, was reprinted 
in Canada in 1899. Then there are the two books of 
essays and “ character notes ” which Mr. Merriman 
produced in collaboration with Mr. “S. G. Tallentyre”— 
“From Wisdom Court” (1893, illustrated) and “The 
Money-8pinner ” (1896, illustrated). 

Medwin reports Byron as saying that he thought Wolfe’s 
** Burial of Sir John Moore ” “ little inferior to the best ” 


work of its kind “ which the present prolific age has 
brought forth.” Shelley, much more shrewdly, said, “ I 
should have taken the whole for a rough sketch of 
Campbell’s.” We know that, after its appearance in “ The 
Newry Telegraph,” over the initials “ C. W.,” the piece 
was reproduced in countless newspapers and settled down 
eventually into a permanent popularity. Its chief merit 
is, perhaps, that it drew from R. H. Barham a delightful 
parody. Is it of sufficient value and importance to warrant 
(as promised) a re-collection and re-issue of all Wolfe’s 
effusions ? Such a collection was made so long ago a 4 
1825, and was so far successful that we find it reprinted 
in 1826, 1827, and 1829. Another but much smaller 
collection was made also in 1825. In each case there was 
a memoir. The “ Remains ” of the Rev. Charles Wolfe 
(minus, one prays, the sermons), printed in compact form, 
and lightly priced, might be a curiosity for the few ; but 
how about the many ? 

The new issue of the works of Goethe and Schiller in 
English includes, it appears, George Henry Lewes’ “ Life 
of Goethe,” “far better produced” (says “ C. K. S.”) 
“ than ^hitherto.” That may be; but what edition of the 
“Life” is used? I presume the first, which appeared in 
1855, and was then entitled “ The Life and Works of 
Goethe, with Sketches' of his Age and Contemporaries 
from published and unpublished Sources.” But is that 
edition greatly to be desired ? Surely it was superseded 
by the second edition, “ partly re-written,” of 1863; just 
as that was superseded by the third edition, “ revised 
according to the latest documents,” of 1875. A fourth 
edition came out so recently as 1890. (There was, one 
may note, an “ abridgment ”—called “ The Story of 
Goethe’s Life ”—in 1873). A large majority of the reprints 
of to-day are reprints of first editions only, and do not by 
any means represent the various works as they issued 
finally from their authors’ hands. 

The appearance on one’s table of a little book called 
“ Notes from a Lincolnshire Garden ” naturally recalls to 
one the apparition, so long ago as 1879, of that delightful 
livret by Mr. H. A. Bright, “ A Year in a Lancashire 
Garden.” Mr. Bright had written the bulk of it in 1874 in 
the shape of contributions to “ The Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
which he made up into a privately-printed volume. For 
this there was so much demand that he had, in self-defence, 
to make the book public property. Am I right, or wrong, 
in thinking that “ A Year in a Lancashire Garden ” was 
the first and only begetter of that large progeny of garden 
books which has since grown up, forming a literature in 
itself ? We have to remember, too, that Mr. Bright deepened 
his influence by reprinting, in 1881, from the “ Quarterly 
Review,” his scarcely less charming essay on “ The English 
Flower Garden,” which was probably a source of inspiration 
and incitement to a large circle of garden lovers. 

I am glad to see that the volume of “ Collected Poems of 
Lord De Tabley ” has found at least one defender in Mr. 
Rudmose Brown, of Aberdeen. I can but hope that the 
purchasers of that volume may share his satisfaction, 
slightly qualified though it be. Those who are already 
well acquainted with Lord De Tabley’s published works 
may accept the new collection with equanimity. But it was 
not for them that I wrote. I wrote for those who, recog¬ 
nising the reputation of Lord De Tabley and desirous of 
possessing his work in one-volume shape, would expect to 
find in that volume some guide to the comprehension of that 
work. It may be true that the arrangement of the poems 
is roughly chronological, but that is not sufficient. More¬ 
over, no statement of that fact is made; there is, indeed, 
no editorial note whatever—no suggestion of the principle 
on which the selection has been made, no hint of the 
system (if any) on which it has been ordered, no indication 
of the changes to which particular pieces have been 
subjected in the progress of time. This seems to me to 
detract greatly from the ipterest and value of the volume. 

The Bookworm, 
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Reviews 


A Fine Fighter 

The Story of a Soumeb’s r / y d* 

Viscount Wolseley, 0 M., K.P., G.C.B., D.C.L., L L. U., 
&c. 2 vols. (Constable. 32s. net.) 

These two fascinating volumes present such a ja«ety of 
interesting aspects that it is not easy to say under which 
of them they are most noteworthy. Certainly, on the 
whole, the sense left on the mind of a human document o 
a very striking personality, is that which remains most vivid 
when the volumes have been carefully read trough. Lord 
Wolseley in them lets himself go without restraint. The book 
is transparently veracious in giving the P'^ u ™ J 1 
thoughts, feelings, aspirations, beliefs, likes and dislikes 
SufS., not only of this world, but of the h,r»f»r 
that has floated before him throughout life. It ^ not in 
anyway whatever coloured to bring it into conform ty 
with popularly recognised standards either as regards the 
ways erf men or the theories of churches More than any 
other he shows us as the ruling force which is prominent 
throughout and very real, an intense belief in a God pretty 
S of the Mahomedan type, who reserves his special 
favours for brave, devoted, patriotic 8o1 J 1 ®™' 
doubt humour in some of the phrases of his word pictures 
of the future soldiers’-paradise, but they nevertheless^are 
very real to him. Thus we have of Sir Hope Grant. 

Vol ii pace 87.—He was the best of men and the bravest 
of soldiere P lean think of no higher praise that man can 
earn. 

Vol. ii. page 353.—Through death man wins eternal lite, 
and it is by the deeds of men like gallant Eyre, who have 
given thei/lives in action for England all round the globe, 
that our great empire has arisen and been created. 

He [Sir William Hewett]— 

Vol. ii., page 368 —Has gone before me to that unknown 
land, the other world. But surely there must be a United 
Service Club there, where old Army and Navy men may meet 
to talk over the wars by land and sea in which they fough 
their best, and often suffered much for Queen and country. 

It will no doubt, be some consolation to a club that in 
this world has not received from Lord Wolseley unstinted 
praise to find itself thus transferred to a better. 

P Though of a diplomatist like Mr. Parkes, he recognises 

the equal patriotism— 

Vol. ii., page 73.-No more loyal spirit ever sustained a 
stout heart under more appalling difficulties and bring 
circumstances. He was indeed a rare instance of absolute 
devotion to public duty. 

Of the distinct aspirations of himself and of Gordon he 
gives a telling suggestion in the words 

Vol ii.. page 90.—I admired him with a reverence I had 
never felt for any other man. When he returned from 1 China 
as the great Christian hero of the Taiping War, I said to him, 
laughingly, “ How differently events might have turned out 
had I been sent on that mission instead of you. I should have 
gone there with the determination of wiping out the rebellion 
and of becoming myself the Emperor of China!" How much 
loftier and nobler were the objecte he sought after than the 
part I aspired to play there. He had no earthly aspirations, 
for his Master was not of this world, and ambition, as that 
vice or virtue is commonly understood, had no resting-place 
in his philosophy. 

And again of the joy of Battle 

Vol. ii, page 70.—I had great pity for our horses, but none 
for myself nor for my comrades, for the day s fighting had 
been well worth any year of hum-drum existence. If there 
was any poor-spirited creature amongst us, that day must have 
made him a better soldier, and therefore a better man. 


From the beginning of his life the devotion to a soldier s 
career, the resolution to press forward to achievement, m 
face all risks, to trust in his being preserved for some 
great destiny, to perfect himself in his knowledge of his 
duty in all ways, by study, by practice, by experience, to 
let nothing stand in his way, and to become all that he 
afterwards became, perhaps, as he suggests, more than he 
ever became, are stamped on every page of these records. 

The book is simply crammed with good stories and witn 
pen-and-ink sketches of those whom he has met through¬ 
out life, which though, in regard to the living, they are 
necessarily marked by certain reticences that will be 
noticed by those who have known the men, are often very 

The following description of Major Olpherts and his 
battery during the Indian Mutinies may serve as a 
specimen:— 

Vol i page 332.—Danger I believe amused as well as 
interested him. His battery was a sort of military curiosity 
in every way. His gun-carriages were old and always on the 
verge of absolute dissolution, and as for his harness it seemed 
to bo tied together with pieces of string. The battery had gone 
into Lucknow with General Havelock and was in every sense 
a scratch lot. But the heart of every man belonging to it was 
stout indeed, all ranks taking their tone from their dare-deviL 
captain. 

To anyone who knew the gallant old gunner during his 
later years it is a quaint touch that is thrown in when the 
words are added :— 

Would that he were alive to read these pages. I wonder 
if there is a lending library in heaven. 

Quite apart from the personal interest of a very striking 
and forceful character brought out with the frankest self¬ 
disclosure and no pretence of any kind, we have here told 
a tale that would have won Desdemona. No one has 
better right to use Othello’s words of “ The Story of My 
Life”:— 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes 
That I have passed 

.even from my boyish days . . . 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, , 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 

Though happily Wolseley was never “taken by the 
insolent foe/ There is yet a “ witch-craft in it and 
there will be some modem Desdemonas who will feel and 

think with her:— , . , , 

she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man; she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I bad a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. 

On one occasion, when speaking to the cadets at 
Woolwich, Lord Wolseley, in giving them advice as to the 
best mode of winning their own way to the front, told 
them that the only receipt he knew was that of always 
“ trying to get themselves killed." It was said in 
presence of fond parents and excited much wrath among 
some of the softer-minded folk who heard it. Anyone 
who reads this life will see that if he was to 8peak truly 
of the mode he had pursued himself he could hardly have 
used other words. Yet the phrase was characteristic, not 
only in its blunt outspokenness, but in its, for the moment, 
ignoring all the other elements that had contributed to 
carry him through from the position of unknown and 
unbefriended ensign to that gladly vacated place of the 
“ Dominal Commander-in-Cbief ” of the British Army. Un 
other occasions he had spoken fully of what comes out so 
strikingly in the life, the pains he bad taken to prepare 
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himself, by careful study, to be fit to lead men so as not 
to expose ihem needlessly to the risk he was always ready 
w incur linuself. there is a certain rather strange contrast 
between two characteristics common to the man himself 
and to the book. On the one hand, there is everywhere a 
tendency very like to that against which the young parson 
has to be warned “ to put all his theology into one 
sermon. He has, for instance, given us a most 
enthusiastic description of Mr. Cardwell, as the great 
minister of Army reform, but when, in regard to the 
Asuantee campaign, he has to mention Mr. Cardwell’s 
name again, he cannot help repeating the whole encomium 
on the reformer. The effect is almost as if each chapter 
had been written as a monograph on the subject on which 
it treats. Sometimes this tendency appears even on con¬ 
secutive pages, it is undoubtedly due to the habit of 
hie, invaluable for its own purpose, of concentration on 
the immediate Bubject before his mind and of forgetting 
for the moment all that has passed in order to say all 
that immediately bears on the point. But this same habit of 
concentration leads also to the very opposite result in the 
use ot such phrases as that at Woolwich, where he feels so 
intensely the thing he wants to force home that all else is 
forgotten and the isolated phrase conveys only one part 
of his meaning. By itself the statement that the young 
officers business was “to try and get himself kille d ” 
might lead to the impression that the Beau Sabreur was 
his ideal of a soldier. W hat he does mean is that no one 
will be a soldier worth his salt who cannot share with him 
that positive enjoyment of danger and excitement which is 
conveyed in such sentences as these:— 

Vol. ii., page 212.—The pleasurable excitement of danger 
is always an agreeable experience, but the enthralling delight 
of feeling your frail canoe or boat bound under you, as it were, 
down a steep incline of wildly rushing waters into what looks 
like a boiling, steaming cauldron of bubbling and confused 
waters, exceeds most of the other maddening delights that man 
can dream of. Each man strains for his life at oar or paddle, 
for no steerage way can be kept upon your boat unless it is 
made to run quicker than the water; all depends upon the 
nerve and skill of the bowsman and steersman, who take you 
skilfully through the outcropping rocks around you. 

To take another aspect of “ The Story of a Soldier’s Life,” 
we have here through the long series of wars, the Burmese, 
the Crimean, the Indian Mutinies, the Chinese, the Red 
River Expedition and the Ashantee, the keen observation 
and the critical comments of one not only of the largest 
experience as a soldier, but, with that, one of the most 
carelul students of war. How many suggestions of practical 
value to any young soldier are thrown out! How many 
warnings that need to be taken to heart by both statesmen 
and people at large! Some are naturally disappointed 
that Lord Wolseley has not carried his story more nearly 
down to our own time, but he has not spared his references 
to our present condition, and there is as much food for 
thought in these two volumes as could reasonably be 
digested in one season. It is the beginning, no doubt, 
not the end of a great book, but it contains matter that 
might well have served to complete the life of a great 
soldier. 

The next aspect that the book presents is that of the 
history or beginning of the history of the zealous Army 
Reformer. The circumstances under which Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Northbrook, Lord Cardwell, to speak 
of them by their later names, initiated the series of 
reforms winch completely transmogrified our army after 
1870 and, as Lord Wolseley justly claims, alone made 
possible the creation of the army which reconquered for 
us South Africa, are here fully recorded. It was no 
doubt the beginning of a long fight not ended yet, but 
it was an all-important beginning, and it was well that 
its circumstances should be recalled to mind. 

Of Lord Wolseley’s relations with the War Office and 
with the successive Secretaries of State we have little 


here but a general protest against the whole system: nor 
can the book in its unfinished form be said to be in this 
part satisfactory. For if we are to accept Lord Wolseley’s 
conclusions as they here stand, they would amount almost 
to an endorsement of the view which Captain Ross has 
recently put lorward that for a country with representative 
Government an effective army is an impossibility. It 
is certain that no nation would make the revolutionary 
changes necessary in that case to secure the end unless 
it had undergone some tremendous catastrophe. Let 
us still devoutly hope that the shrewd common sense 
and high-minded patriotism of our people will yet save 
us from that necessity. Almost the same thing is true 
of Lord Wolseley’s conversion to belief in compulsory 
service. Hitherto he has always stood out against it 
on the simple ground that no country has ever yet 
attempted a system of compulsory service for expatriation. 
The Army we want is one that must be employed in the 
general defence of the Empire, not of these islands 
alone. Therefore, conscription in any form appears 
to be peculiarly unadapted to our needs. It would 
be interesting to know what are the circumstances that 
have caused Lord Wolseley to change this conviction 
which he has so often vigorously defended. 

There is yet one other subject as to which these volumes 
have an especial interest. The Red River and the 
Ashantee expedition were the period when he first stepped 
forth as a great leader of men. He here, therefore, records 
his method of selecting men, and mentions how he first 
came across each of those who were subsequently his 
companions in every quarter of the globe. He tells us 
how he found out Sir Redvers Btiller's great qualities 
during the course of the Red River expedition from his 
work with his company in the boats and through the 
woods, how Sir William Butler became known to him 
also in Canada, how and why he chose Sir Henry 
Brackenbury and Sir Frederick Maurice. He gives an 
enthusiastic and most just appreciation of the services 
rendered by Sir George Colley, by Colonel Home, and 
the other officers who were with him. On the whole, it is 
difficult to think that a more effective defence of the method 
of selection as practised by him could be put forward. The 
fact is that the value of selection as a method of advancing 
the right men depends on the selector. That a system of 
pure seniority is one thoroughly rotten and mischievous 
is not open to doubt. The danger lies in the tremendous 
engine lor abuse that a pure system of selection places 
in the hands of those m power. A little too much 
subserviency to the dictation of political intrigue on the 
part of him who is entrusted with the selection, and all 
that we hold sacred as the defence of right and justice 
vanishes like a morning dream. In our time the case 
has actually occurred of an officer being avowedly 
superseded because, having been engaged on a most 
disagreeable enquiry much against his wishes, he brought 
in a conscientious verdict which was disapproved by those 
who had appointed him. One or two such cases known 
and understood by the country and the whole system of 
selection disappears from our record as a thing impossible. 
Power may be abused for a time, but abused power means 
before long impotence. All the more honour to the man 
who can show so clean a record in the principles on which 
his selections were based. One thing is certain, viz., 
that when Lord Wolseley says at the end of his two 
volumes: “ Should my narrative interest the general 
reader it will be a pleasure to continue it to the date 
when I gladly bid good-bye to the War Office and 
ceased to be the nominal Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces ” there can be only one answer. 
The general reader very much desires that the narrative 
should be continued down to that very date. Meantime 
he has much food for reflection in the two volumes already 
published, and he will most assuredly be interested by 
them. 
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Twice Fortunate 

Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 
This new volume of the “ English Men of Letters ” series 
is one of the very best in the whole sequence of miniature 
biographies and Fanny Burney is singularly fortunate in 
the biographer to whom she has been committed. This 
very minor light among novelists of the eighteenth century 
has fallen to the lot of the living Englishman most deeply 
versed in that century, most deeply imbued with its spirit, 
and most happily reflecting its spirit in his own manner 
of writing. She is twice fortunate. For Fanny Burney 
(or, in her married name, Madame d’Arblay) was the 
subject of a famous essay by Macaulay before she fell to 
the portion of Mr. Austin Dobson as an English “Man” 
of Letters. And Mr. Dobson has made of her a fascinating 
little biography. It is handled with all that practised 
elegance of style, that cunning of pictorial narrative, that 
anecdotic and allusive deftness, that finished sense of 
proportion, in which he has scarce a living rival. Its 
accuracy the critic knows of old he may take for granted, 
when Mr. Dobson is the writer and the eighteenth century 
the theme ; while you cannot open on a dull page. 

But for this Fanny must in fairness share the praise 
with Mr. Dobson. The opening portion, which treats of 
her young girlhood before she had published a line, is the 
most interesting; and it is so by virtue of what is quoted 
and summarised from her own letters and journals. This 
little, somewhat stiff, bashful, and even prudish girl, 
looking shrewdly, from her quiet standpoint, on the brilliant 
company which crowded her father’s house, was a clever 
and vivacious letter-writer. Her sisters knew the hidden 
high spirits of the girl so shy in company; she had a 
keen perception of character, and these qualities in her 
letters already preluded to the success of her future novels. 
Nay, for the present day the relations between the two are 
reversed, ana Fanny Burney’s letters are worth many 
“ Evelinas.” 

Take only her first sight of Dr. Johnson. We have had 
descriptions of Johnson to satiety, but this girl’s impression 
has a certain freshness all its own. We wish we could 
quote the whole lively and living account, but it is long:— 

He is, indeed, very ill-favoured ; is tall and stout, but stoops 
terribly ; he is almost bent double. His mouth is almost 
constantly opening and shutting as if he was chewing. He 
has a strange method of frequently twirling his fingers and 
twisting his hands. His body is in continual agitation, eee- 
sauu'ng up and down; his feet are never a moment quiet, and, 
in short, his whole person is in perpetual motion. ... He 
had a large wig, snuff-colour coat, and gold buttons, but no 
ruffles to his shirt, doughty fists, and black worsted stockings. 
He is shockingly near-sighted. ... He poked hie nose over 
the keys of the harpsichord till the duet was finished, and 
then my father introduced Hetty to him as an old acquaintance, 
and he cordially kissed her. 

There you have a vignette which sets the whole outside 
of the man before you, with a girl’s quickness for externals. 
One guesses the young ladies were not over-delighted to 
be kissed by that uncouth man. So, also, you are told 
how he began to poke his nose over the library, fell to on 
a book, and forgot the company, nor was a word to be 
got out of him. There iB very much more, all most 
characteristic, but we must cease. With a young ladylike 
this to provide material and Mr. Austin Dobson as showman, 
it will easily be conceived how charming is the book which 
results. Once again, we congratulate Mr. Dobson—and 
Fanny Burney. Francis Thompson. 


Hector 

The Life of Hector Berlioz, as written by Himself in his 
Letters and Memoirs. Translated from the French by 
Katherine F. Boult. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 

What a man! Wild, fantastic, grandiose, interesting, 
stimulating as his own music! Bad he no other claim 


upon the gratitude of posterity this memoir of his would 
serve to gain him thanks. It is not, he tells us, a con¬ 
fession, yet he lays bare much, if not all; it is not a 
detailed narration of the events of his strenuous life, yet 
he shows us himself as he lived, moved and earned his 
living. He was fantastic in his hates and loves, bitterly 
opposed and disliked, as innovators must expect to be, 
faithfully supported and loved, as only a man good-at- 
heart can hope to be; he says “few men have been so 
blessed as I in the devoted generosity and kind-heartedness 
of my single-minded friends.” A fine compliment for any 
man to be able to pay to himself, more especially a man 
so pugnacious, so intolerant of opposition, so blind to the 
merit that might pertain to those with whom he differed, 
while at the same time so clear visioned of the merits of 
those whom he admired ; among his chiefest friends were 
Heine, Liszt, Ernst, Heller, Hiller, Janin, Dumas, Saint- 
Saens. A man who married twice and more than once 
took a woman into his life, yet who all his years from 
childhood worshipped with Dantesque adoration his 
“ Mountain Star.” A strange man, a strange life, full of 
moments of triumph, of days of despondency and almost 
of despair; a man of many humours, of great courage, 
of almost demonic energy, of curious wit. But no one 
could hope to depict Berlioz with half the vividness with 
which he has painted his own portrait. This arrangement 
of letters and memoir make up a volume that should be read 
from first line to last by all those who take human nature 
for the subject-matter of their study. And apart from 
the principal figure, there are on this admirable canvas many 
sketches of great fidelity and curious interest, pictures of a 
world of men and things with which we are yet in close touch 
—Adelina Patti and Camille Saint-Saens for examples—but 
which is rapidly melting into the dark shadows of history. 
Here is a vignette: “ This was indeed a red-letter day for 
me ! There are not many such in my life. As the music- 
lovers of Vienna had given me a banquet and a silver-gilt 
baton, those of Prague gave me a supper and a silver cup. 
But this same cup poured out such floods of champagne 
that Liszt, who had made a charming and touching speech 
in my honour, was shipwrecked therein. At two o’clock 
in the morning Belloni, his secretary, and I were hard at 
work in the streets of Prague trying to persuade him to 
wait till daylight to fight a Bohemian who had drunk 
more than he had. We were rather anxious about him, as 
he had to give a concert at noon next day, and at half-past 
eleven was still asleep. At length he was awakened, 
jumped into a carriage, walked on to the platform, and 
played as I verily believe he had never played before. 
There certainly is a Providence over—pianists.” Are such 
things still done in Bohemia ? A few pages further on we 
read: Wagner “ remains calm, for he says that in fifty 
years he will be master of the musical world! ” 

“ What a devil of a world this is! ” cried Berlioz; and 
what a devil of a man was he, we cry ! Nowhere but in 
the grave could he rest! What a man! 

W. T. S. 


Literary Celebrities in Departments of State 

Ledger and Sword. By Beckles Willson. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by Maurice Greiffenhagen, and other Illustrations. 
(2 vols. Longmans. 21s. net.) 

Mr. Willson is as patriotic as anyone could wish ; but in 
the capacity of historian he has a grievance. Fighting 
men are all very well iff their way; but the fame in which 
they move leaves other notabilities unfairly in the shade. 
Would a history of our wars between 1760 and 1820, 
Mr. Willson asks, serve for a biography of George HI. ? 
It would not, he says. Neither is a history of British 
India to be regarded as a sufficient account of the East 
India Company. Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley were 
such attractive soldiers that they have completely over¬ 
shadowed the money-making adventurers, directing affairs 
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from Leadenhall Street, by whom they were employed. 
Accordingly, Mr. Willson provides an elaborate account of 
the mercantile enterprises which, beginning in 1559 and 
formally ending in 1874, brought large territories in the 
East under the British Crown. 

Gleaned from pamphlets, State papers, and other works, 
the materials have been carefully sifted and arranged. It 
may be said, indeed, that Mr. Willson has succeeded in 
his task. The volumes are such as have to be read, in a 
disciplinary spirit, by all who would regard themselves as 
well-informed students of great affairs. A portion which 
will be of special interest to readers of The Academy is 
about “ The Muse in Leadenhall Street.” Fully a year 
ago Mr. Arnold White, with whom we cannot at all 
agree, had occasion to mention that a complaint he had 
lodged with the Post Office was answered by a distinguished 
dramatic critic. Inferentially he meant us to perceive, 
from his epigrammatic indignation, the absurdity of a 
system which continues lucrative public employment 
for gentlemen who have obtained celebrity derived 
from literary or other academic accomplishments. ’Twas 
ever thus, one is disposed to think, on reading Mr. 
Willson’s pages. What manner of men were they who 
held appointments in the Leadenhall Street office of 
the merchant princes ? Hoole, whose translation of 
Tasso received honourable mention from Dr. Johnson, 
was one of them; James Cobb, whose play “ The 
Humourist” was produced by Sheridan at Drury Lane, 
another. Charles Lamb, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, 
and Thomas Love Peacock had fat benefices in the office 
of the East India Company. That office, it is true, was 
not quite a Government one; but it was sufficiently akin 
to justify Mr. Arnold White in realising that the system 
which he denounces is of long standing. Another con¬ 
sideration is that the system seems to have been spreading 
with the process of the suns. Where are spent the 

industrial hours of a certain dainty-and of one of 

the foremost-critics of this day ? In the office of the 

-of-. Not long ago, if Mr. Arnold White 

had had business at the-, by whom 

might he have been received? By the Professor of 

-at-. If by any chance he had to call at the 

office of the Receiver of -, who would salute him 

there? A certain courtly - who writes leading 

articles in one of our most constitutional morning. 
journals. 

Was there anything to be said for the system nnder which 
the State provided good berths for gentlemen who gave 
the best part of their minds, if not of their time, to 
attaining eminence in letters ? We think so; as regards 
the present age, we must leave this question to Mr. 
Arnold White, who really has a prescriptive claim to it; 
but there is no doubt at all that in the case of the East 
India Company the system had, if not a justification, at 
least a reason. In tne negotiations with Parliament, the 
Mills and Peacock were very formidable men. 

Indeed, it was remarked at the time that if the Company 
had clever writers enough they could successfully put 
down all opposition to their interests; and a hint was 
thrown out that the directors would do well to secure the 
services of Hood, Lemon, Boz, Thackeray, Jerrold, and 
Leigh Hunt! 

In parting from this fascinating subject, let us, in dread 
of Mr. Arnold White, who is quick to detect a sophism, 
frankly admit that the cases with which he has to deal 
when he has leisure, and that which is presented by Mr. 
Willson, are not parallel. The literary genii of the East 
India Company used their talents in the interests of 
individuals as against the State. Their successors in 
Government offices have conspicuous talents, and men 
of letters often find it difficult to live at ease. An 
expert knowledge of literature or art may not aid in 
accelerating His Majesty’s business. On the whole, it 
is but natural that the celebrities with whom Mr. Arnold 


White has to deal may be tempted to say, with Charles 
Lamb, 

Confusion blast all mercantile transactions, all traffic, 
exchange of commodities, intercourse between nations, all the 
consequent civilization and wealth and amity and links of 
society and getting rid of prejudices and getting a knowledge 
of the face of the globe, and rotting the very firs of the forest 
that look so romantic alive and die into desks. Vale ! 

A Humane Sportsman 

Wild Nature's Ways. By R. K ear ton, F.Z.S. (Cassell. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

The reader of Mr. Kearton’a former book, “ With Nature 
and a Camera,” does not need telling that this Fellow of 
a learned society is no wizened and dry-as-dust scientist, 
but a thorough-going sportsman of the best. Where others 
go with a gun, Mr. Kearton and his brother go with a 
gun-camera. But though not slayers of the weak, they 
do not mind risking their necks, and almost prefer 
being slung over a cliff for a snap-shot to taking their 
chance on terra-firma. This book should be quite a 
revelation to most of its readers. It contains two hundred 
illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature; 
and after going through the volume, one may reverse Mr. 
Gilbert’s phrase “ they’d every one of them be missed.” 
The frontispiece alone would make the book worth having. 
Two white butterflies are clinging to a flower, their wings 
covered with glistening dewdrops. This photograph is a 
little masterpiece. Mr. Kearton does not confine himself 
to zoology. There are two photographs, for instance, of 
daisies asleep (taken before sunrise), and of the same daisies 
awake (after sunrise). Seen side by side they could not 
be more instructive, and anyone who cares a straw for 
Nature must immediately feel a longing to know something 
about the sleep of plants after seeing it thus under his 
eyes. Indeed, there is no intrinsic reason for stopping 
if once one begins to describe some of these photographs. 
What could be more amusing and significant than that 
which portrays a male wheatear passing to the female a 
morsel of food to take to their young ? Significant ? Why 
there is a whole philosophy in it! Then, again, take the 
trio of pictures which show a robin bringing food to some 
young thrushes; the robin looking at the thrushes after 
having fed them ; and a thrush holding food in her mouth 
until her chicks grow hungry again. But the bird pictures, 
and even those in the chapter “ Curiosities of Wild Life,” 
yield in interest to those which illustrate “ Insects at 
Work and Play." The insect, of couse, in an invertebrate 
animal. He cannot for one moment compare with the 
bird, which makes a bold claim for precedence even of the 
mammal in the biological hierarchy, yet what a world of 
interest there is in his varieties of form and intelligence. 
His numbers are sufficiently remarkable—there are 150,000 
species of beetles alone—but his manners and customs are 
stranger than fiction and some millions of times more 
instructive and interesting than all but the highest fiction. 
Space fails to deal with this and other chapters, but we 
do most heartily recommend a really delightful book, of 
which the illustrations are in many instances unique, and 
in all valuable, whilst the text is readable, often humourous 
and always pervaded with that feeling of love for Nature 
mingled with a liking for difficulties in satisfying it, which 
has suggested our title. C. W. Saleeby. 

A Religious Opportunist 
Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena with General Baron 
Gourd aud, together with the Journal kept by Gourgaud on 
their Journey from Waterloo to St. Helena. Translated 
with Notes by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. (McClurg.) 
Lord Rosebery in “Napoleon: the Last Phase,” paid a 
deserved compliment to Gourgaud’s record of life at St. 
Helena and the present volume is a welcome and useful 
abridgment of the work. The extracts are practically 
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confined to Napoleon’s utterances on matters of historic 
importance, the petty squabblings with Sir Hudson Lowe 
and other immaterial matters being omitted. Of course 
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Gourgaud must still be read as a whole by anyone who 
would really approach to an understanding of Napoleon 
the man, but of Napoleon the politician and the soldier 
Mrs. Latimer’s extracts give a useful picture. 

The volume opens with Gourgaud s Journal describing 
the adventures—in so far as he knew them—of his master 
on his way from the field of Waterloo to St. Helena and 
a sorry picture it is. Napoleon was not at his best when 
defeated and the account of his hours at Rochefort, 
previous to his offering himself as guest to Great Britain, 
is painful reading. 

The Talks are gathered together in groups, such as 
“ Early Years,” “ Rise to Fame and Fortune,” and so on, 
and are fascinating as is everything Napoleonic. It would 
occupy too much space and is hardly necessary with a not 
new book to criticise the accuracy or otherwise of the 
Emperor’s statements, but we may fittingly devote a few 
lines to a curious and too little studied side of his character. 
There is, indeed, much food for thought in the chapter 
entitled “ Religion.” Napoleon’s fantastic ideas of the 
origin of life call for no comment. His was a matter-of- 
fact mind—“ I would believe any religion that could prove 
it had existed since the beginning of the world ”; that 
was his test of men and things; the strong thing capable 
of resistance to attack, in that he could believe ; failure to 
him—with the single exception of his own life—was proof 
of weakness and wrong. Again, in the same sentence, 
“All religions owe their origin to man ”; religion apparently 


was to him a question of statecraft, he wished to decide 
on good evidence which was the most practically useful 
religion for a ruler to adopt, that was all he seemed to 
seek. Later on, “ The Mohammedan religion is the finest 
of all,” and “If I had stayed in the East, I should 
probably have founded an empire like Alexander, if I had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, where I would have made 
prayers and genuflexions before the Prophet’s tomb; but 
I would not have done this, without first making sure it 
would be worth the trouble.” 

He was a religious opportunist. 

Letthes Inedites de Mme. de Stael 1 Henri Meister. 

Publiees par MM. Paul Usteri et Eugene Ritter. 

(Paris: Hachette.) 

The correspondence of Henri Meister with Madame de 
Stael deserves publication, but chiefly as a means of 
rescuing the name of Meister himself from oblivion, which 
the editors have accomplished in an elegant memoir. 
Madame de Stael herself tells us that at the date of the 
greater part of this correspondence she had ceased to take 
any especial care with the composition of her letters, and 
the subjects of those given in this volume are not in 
general of sufficient interest to make amends for this 
negligence. They are notwithstanding interesting as 
affording traces of the writer during the most agitated 
period of her unsettled life. Commencing in 1791, they 
continue to her death, and abundantly prove her esteem 
for her correspondent. His father was a Swiss pastor, his 
mother a Frenchwoman, he was bom in France in 1744, 
and educated in Switzerland. He was himself ordained to 
the pastorate at the early age of nineteen, but soon quitted 
the ecclesiastical profession for literature, and removed to 
Paris, a step accelerated by a prosecution in which a 
free-thinking pamphlet had involved him. This was in 
1768, he had first visited Paris in May, 1766, a month 
after the birth of Madame de Stael. His Swiss origin, 
probably, introduced him to her mother, Madame Necker, 
and he was soon at home in the literary circles of Paris. 
He had an especially close acquaintance with Diderot, with 
whose daughter he maintained a life-long friendship. His 
principal literary distinction is his having been chosen to 
cany on the “ Correspondance Litt^raire ” after the death of 
Grimm, and half of that celebrated work belongs to him. 
He was driven from France by the Revolution in 1792, 
and after an attempt to settle in England, which did not 
suit him, he established himself at Zurich, and continued 
to carry on the “ Correspondence ” until 1812. His days 
were tranquil and honoured, and he maintained corres¬ 
pondence with Madame de Stael and other distinguished 
personages. He died in 1826. 

Historical Lectdres and Addresses. By Mandell Creighton. 

Edited by Louisa Creighton. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 
Mrs. Creighton has gathered into this volume certain of 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call the odds and 
ends of the late Bishop of London’s public utterances. 
But though the lectures comprised in it are somewhat 
loosely connected, they bear the hall-mark of the dis¬ 
tinguished historian and churchman who composed them. 
The most striking is that with which the Bishop 
inaugurated his course on the Dixie foundation at 
Cambridge. It shows what history meant to him and 
what he tried to make it mean to others. “ Many 
undergraduates,” he declared, “ learn more from a detailed 
view of our period than they could learn from a general 
sketch.” His own attention was directed to the field of 
ecclesiastical history, he tells his audience, by the fact 
that he accidentally attended a course of lectures by Dr. 
Shirley on the life and works of Anselm, at a time when 
he was in absolute ignorance of mediaeval history. It is 
accordingly a taste for detail that, in the more or less 
popular lectures in this book, he encourages his hearers, 
whether country clergymen or citizens of London addressed 
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from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, by all means to foster. The 
lecture on Laud’s position in the history of the Church 
of England is remarkable for its sympathetic insight into 
both the character of the great primate and the difficulties 
of his case. In that on St. Francis of Assisi, Dr. Creighton 
shows, more than might have been expected, a sense of 
the charm of the “ Little Poor Man’s ’’ life-poem. The 
less familiar side is turned to us again in the lecture on 
St. Edward the Confessor. The Congregationalists and 
the Baptists, in the lectures devoted respectively to those 
two sects, we are not surprised to see set in a dignified 
place as exponents, in their own time, of facets of truth 
of which the contemporary world was unmindful. 

Place-Names of Scotland. By James B. Johnston, B.D. 

(Edinburgh: Douglas. 6 s. net.) 

The Minister of Falkirk tells us, in this second edition of 
a valuable and attractive book, that with “ no very great 
cost ” a “ satisfactory working list ” of Scottish place-names 
might be produced in five years, if only some wealthy 
enthusiast would provide the endowment. He thus dis¬ 
arms any criticism bat that which is meant to be helpful 
of his own work ; and, therefore, in place of finding fault 
we Bhall offer the author one or two suggestions for 
amendment. Let us take the Crieff district of Central 
Perthshire. On the derivation of “Crieff” Mr. Johnston 
appears unable to make up his mind. In the Introduction 
he favours cnibha, a hauneh or shoulder; while in the 
list he says, “more prob. G. eraoibh, ‘among the 
trees.’ ” We prefer the erubha origin, which, as he 
admits, accurately suits the location of Culcrieff. This, 
he may like to know, is locally pronounced Culchree, 
while Crieffvechter is locally Currievechter, indicating 
probably diverse origins; Crieff itself has always been 

S renounced as spelt. Whatever it may be in result, 
[ighlandman Station is in intention no more a “ humorous 
name,” as Mr. Johnston supposes, than Roman Wall. 
The place takes its name from Highlandman’s Loan (lane) 
two hundred yards away, which formed the direct road 
from the Central Highlands to the south. There is no 
Peffre at Innerpeffray, but there is a Pow, and from this 
a local writer derives Powfray. Finally, Madderty, in a 
charter of 1223, is Machranin, apparently cognate with 
machair, and old people used to speak of “ the Plain o’ 
Mathertie.” Perhaps these hints may be useful to Mr. 
Johnston for another edition of his book, the introduction 
to which would of itself form a very useful text-book of 
the principles of place-name derivation. 

Sea-Wraok. By F. T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder. 6 s.) 

The value of Mr. Bullen’s work lies in his knowledge of 
that of which he writes, rather than in his method of 
presentation. He knows the sea as a sailor knows it; but 
the craft of writing is still strange to the author of some 
half-dozen books. Moreover, he is inclined to the senti¬ 
mental ; an unhappy obsession which is apt to ruin the 
interest of his short stories. Of those in his latest book, 
“ Sea-Wrack,” twelve out of the fourteen do not, we will 
say, carry enough ballast. The rest of the book is made 
up of articles, and it is in these that Mr. Bullen is at his 
best. In those dealing with “ Life on board a Tramp ” 
and “ Whales at Home,” for instance, we have some really 
useful information. And useful information—that, and 
nothing else—is what we want from Mr. Bullen. “ A 
Great Merchant Seaman,” a sketch of the late Captain 
S. T. S. Lecky, carries a suggestion that Mr. Bullen would 
do well to undertake his life, and the lives, perhaps, of 
other heroes of the mercantile marine. He has the peculiar 
knowledge which interprets the doings — concisely 
chronicled in many a snip's log—of Buch men; the 
imagination which gives them life, and a ready—a too 
ready—pen. Those of Mr. Bullen’s readers who remember 


“The Cruise of the Cachalot” would much regret to 
observe the author of so good a book declining upon what 
we fear we must call “ pot-boilers ”; whether in the 
classic shades of “ The Spectator ” or elsewhere. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. V., Dreyfus-Brissac— 
Goat. (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 25s.) 

The fifth volume of this truly great work contains no 
fewer than 1,326 articles, which have been prepared by 
176 editors and collaborators. They fill 7U7 pages, in 
which there are also 135 illustrations. These figures 
multiplied by twelve (the number of volumes in which the 
work will be completed) will give the reader a notion of 
the magnitude of the “Jewish Encyclopiedia.” It will 
also convince him that within the limits of this notice we 
can name only a few features of the pages before us. 
Some notable historical studies fall within the volume. 
Thus the Jews of “ Europe,” “ England,” “ France,” and 
“ Germany ” are the subjects of important articles. Among 
Biblical subjects we have Ecclesiastes, Elisha, Esther, and 
Ezra, all of peculiar interest when treated by Jewish 
scholars. Throughout the volume we are reminded by 
many titles that one can never know all that is important 
about the simplest things until we have studied them as 
part of Jewish life. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who con¬ 
tributes the article on Jews in England, writes very 
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curiously on the subject of Eggs. We have even an 
article on “ Household Furniture,” and others on 
“ Embroidery,” “ Gems and Precious Stones,” “ Grants,” 
and “ Glass.” Among articles of popular interest we might 
cite that on Finance as eminently fair and interesting. 
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Db. Lavendar’b People. By Margaret Deland. (Harper. Os.) 
Everybody who is familiar with “Old Chester Tales ” will welcome 
this collection of stories about Old Chester. Dr. Lavendar is 
its pastor, who says to the Substitute, “If you take my advice 
youll pray the Lora that your people will treat you as you don’t 
deserve,’’ and tells him to preach in a pea jacket if it helps him to 
preach better. Dr. Lavendar is only one of many quaint and 
delightful people who live in Old Chester, people as remote from 
every-day life as is the little village itself, with its gentle joys and 
sorrows, its tea parties and its gossip. But the authoress can 
write of trivial, everyday happenings with rare charm and humour; 
she shows us some of the people who live in Old Chester in 
such a way that we almost feel we have met them in the flesh. 
There is the little schoolmistress who “was conscientious about 
the number of feet in the highest mountain in the world,” and 
“ saw to it that her pupils could repeat the sovereigns of England 
backward,” and her brother whom she supported because he had 
had a love disappointment in his youth and had acquired the 
habit of failure. There is the foolish widow Smily who lived in 
the Stuffed Animal House, and Lydia Sampson, who is always 
being assisted by her neighbours and spends the money bo 
received in giving presents to the donors. If we can hardly 
conceive of a village where so many quaint and delightful people 
could be gathered together, still in reading the stories we scarcely 
take note of this, so delicately and simply are they narrated. 

Stark Munro Letters. Round the Red Lamp. The Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard. Tragedy of the Korosko. The 
Green Flag. A Duet with Occasional Chobus. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. (Author’s Edition. 12 vols. in all. Smith, 
Elder. £3 12s. net.) 

The Author’s Edition of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s works is now 
complete, and author, publisher, and owners of the volume are 
alike to be congratulated. Severe simplicity marks the formal, 
honest, straightforward type, paper, and binding, all of the best. 
Of the writer too it may be said that his stories are honest and 
straightforward, never deviating into sham sentiment or false 
emotion, full of force, swing, healthy adventure. It is too early 
by many years to venture a judgment on the writer’s standing in the 
republic of letters, but so far as his own generation is concerned 
all lovers of clean fiction owe him a considerable debt of gratitude. 
“ I have nothing to add or subtract,” he says in the eight-line 
introduction to one of the volumes, and we may say that though 
we look forward with pleasure to many additions to these handsome 
volumes we would not wish a line subtracted. The edition is fine 
and the matter contained in it fine also. 

The Chronicles of Westerley. By the Author of “Culmshire 
Folk.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 

There are plenty of leisurely people who will find enjoyment and 
amusement in this new novel “ by the author of ‘ Culmshire 
Folk.’ ” But it is an old-fashioned book that will hardly appeal 
to the modem novel-reader, who will not be troubled by lengthly 
moralisings which interrupt the plot, by tales at a tangent which 
have nothing to do with the main story, and by multitudes of 
minor characters who take up a great deal of room with but 
insignificant parts in the drama. It is indeed astonishingly old- 
fashioned. ft might have been written by Frank Smedley or 
Charles Lever, except that it has none of the fire that 
burns in the works of those two worthies. Certainly “Harry 
Lorrequer ” must have inspired the plot which meanders through 
these chronicles of a country town. The practical jokes of a young 
lieutenant, the incidents of a garrison ball, the flirtations of elderly 
officers, the scandal-mongering of elderly spinsters, the tender 
love-tragedies of young “ old-maids,” the conventional character¬ 
istics of country squires and country doctors, all the ingredients of 
this long-drawn tale of love and war are completely reminiscent of 
the novels of the mid-Victorian period. It is not a picture of real life. 
There is something very theatrical about these gallant officers, and 
their conversation is of a kind familiar in the good old plays of 
Tom Taylor. Still, to say that it is old-fashioned is not to say 
that the story is bad. On the contrary, there is some pleasant 
humour, and pretty sentiment in “ The Chronicles of Westerley,” 
and those who can spare time to read through its four hundred 
pages will have no right to complain of the enterta inm ent, provided. 

The Young Gerande. By Edmund White. (Blackwood. 6s.) 
There ought to be an adjective—cuddy for preference—to describe 
the solid novel which yields the reader plenty to chew upon. 
Having thus introduced the thin edge of wedge of neology, we 


may pronounce Mr. Edmund White’s new novel a well-conceived 
and fairly readable example of excessively cuddy fiction. The 
time is 1862, the place Banin, and the theme the conflict between 
a girl’s love and her passion for the stage. The author takes no 
side ; but the book pathetically points to the incompatibility between 
the efforts which convert nobodies of talent into Cabinet Ministers 
or prime donne and the formation of romantic attachments. There 
is much intellectual talk in the book, for we are put in the society 
of economical students and a devoted expounder of Shakespeare. 
The title-character seems to have convinced everybody of his charm, 
but, though an Englishman, his discourse is sometimes Teutonically 
heavy. Mr. White makes the mistake of ignoring the fact that 
conversation in a publio place is affected by the sense in the 
speakers of their proximity with strangers. He might well retort 
that the dinner-parties of current fiction conventionalise his fault, 
but he is clever enough to reject its facile service. We conclude 
by felicitating him on hissympathetic delineations of German life. 
An elderly Mr. Worldly Wiseman is well studied, as also are the 
bourgeoisie of a Guild BalL 

The Queen can do no Wrong. By Herbert Compton. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

This work has some very agreeable qualities. With the kidnapping 
of Desmond Tempest, a fine sense of adventure suffuses its pages 
from the beginning. The villain, Dr. Pasco, takes the boy, from 
his home in Ireland, to London, where several years are spent 
in a house of gambling and other evil fame. All this time 
we do not know why the boy, now known as Jimmy Rabbit, has 
been stolen. Well, one day Jimmy runs away from Dr. Pasco 
near Blackheath ; the villain pursues and overtakes him ; and the 
lad is rescued by a lady who turns out to be none other than the 
Princess Caroline. Henceforth, quickly alternating between battles 
at sea and brawls ashore, between life at court and scandals in 
Parliament, the story, with two pretty love affairs bubbling up in 
it whenever there is a little leisure, is the most valorous anyone 
could wish. The plan of the work is not unlike that of Thackeray’s 
“ Esmond ” and of Sir Walter Scott in many of the Waverley 
Novels. With all possible good wishes, one cannot truthfully say 
that Mr. Compton is the equal of these his great predecessors in 
historical romance. Still, certainly he has something of the spirit 
of both; and it cannot be denied that he has studied to good effect 
the history of the time in which his tale is laid. He is all for the 
Queen. There is not much harm in that; even though many 
other personages have their memories severely scorched in his 
enthusiasm. 

On the We-a Trail. By Caroline Brown. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

This book hovers on that buffer-state of fiction which widely misses 
the sympathy of the adult without appealing to the sensationalism 
dear to the boy reader. But perhaps the generous dedication to 
the “ sons and daughters of the Revolution, the Colonial dames, 
whose forefathers and foremothers were pioneers,” <4c., &c.,— 
perhaps this dedication will secure among the privileged class 
named a sufficient following to justify publication. For the tone of 
the book provokes mirth at the wrong moment; it is hard to read, 
for instance, of a hero whose “ strong chin is relieved by an Apollo’s 
cleft, whoso lips beautifully curled, yet almost too thin, made their 
line of junction sharply and firmly, as if at the very door of 
manhood he had learned over early how hard a thing life is.” 
And what is there left in the descriptive way for the heroine; she 
can hardly hope to outrival her lover. Listen ! “ Her great blue 
eyes swam in tears, and a pair (!) of them fell ujx>n his hand. . . . 
he felt as if seared by a branding iron.” The hero has this 
dreadful and embarrassing experience on page 8. It serves its 
purpose, however, and prepares him for the laceration of the 
tomahawk which iB to follow in due course. But he escapes death 
by a curious feat of swimming, which completely takes the Indians 
by surprise, as it does the reader. 

The book is of Indians, pioneers, soldiers of the Revolution, 
canoes, scalps, and a trail. 

The Tragedy of Chris. By Rosa Mulholland. (Sands. 6s.) 

A small story of the friendship of two girls. Sheelia O’Ryan, 
who begins life in the workhouse, drifts into selling flowers with 
happy-go-lucky Chris, at the foot of the O’Connell statue in 
Dublin. Chris gets into bad company and disappears. The rest 
of the story is concerned with Sheelias search for her in London, 
and her own eventual good fortune. 
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Short Notices 

The Little People. By L. Allen Harker. (John Lane. 5a.) 
Whether Mr. Haricer really understands the average little child, or 
whether he imagines his child, and then brings it into sympathetic 
surroundings, must remain a moot point. Here are seventeen 
stories about children, m >.1 . 1 which have already appeared in 
periodicals. All of them are entirely delightful and full of 
appreciation of the subtler Bide of child-character, but one feels, 
despite the intimate charm of the youngstere, that the author has 
written about children as he would like to see them, rather than 
as they actually are. Not that his children are unchildlike, or 
precocious, or smart, or horrid. On the contrary, they are 
uniformly dear. But somehow they are not quite flesh and blood. 
They are dream-children, changelings, half fairy and half mortal. 
For all that, Mr. Harker has written a notable book, with much 
insight, and more good taste. For which rare gifts we should be 
duly thankful. 

The Hocse of Usna : A Drama. By Fiona Macleod. (Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A.) This is a somewhat larger 
edition of the book by Fiona Macleod, a tiny edition of which, 
from the same publishers, we have already noticed. The format 
is tasteful and the print excellent. Though a drama essentially 
poetic in character, founded as it is on one of those Irish legends 
or poems of the heroic age which are now engaging such wide 
attention from the modem revivers of Irish literature, it is written 
throughout in prose. In fact, it is simply one of Miss Fiona 
Macleod’s well-known short romantic tales told in dramatic rather 
than narrative form. Personally, we think it loses somewhat by 
the change. The picturesque and vaporously coloured narrative 
detail, of which she has the secret, seems necessary to the full 
effect she has accustomed us to expect from her. And the absence 
of any real characterisation, any outstanding personality, is felt a 
drawback in the drama as it is not in a story. Yet it is done with 
skill, the legend has inherent dramatic quality, and retains in the 
new form its dream-effect. “ Too many dreams ! ” cries 
Conchobar; and it is perhaps the weakness of Ireland, as the 
reverse is of England. 

English Sport. Edited by A. E. T. Watson. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.) Two good sportsmen no longer among 
us and twenty others entitled in great measure to take high rank 
in sporting circles have contributed to make this reprint an 
authoritative work and it will in its present attractive form no 
doubt reach a far wider circle of readers than in the magazine in 
which it first appeared. The definition of “ English Sport ” is, it 
must be admitted, not veiy accurate, even with the editor’s 
explanation in the preface. He apologises for lion and Spanish 
ibex as exotic beasts, but adds that the shooting of them is an 
English sport. But why have gone to Spain in pursuit of a goat 
that not one English sportsman in ten thousand ever tries to see, 
when our own India furnishes tiger shooting, and that most 
English of all sports, pig-sticking ? Why have allowed a single 
“ Master of his Art ” to withhold his name ? When it is insisted 
that no better selection could have been made, the editor should 
in every case have taken the reader into his confidence. Why 
entrust the only article on skating to a lady; and if to a lady, why 
not to Mrs. Syers or one of her peers ? And above all, why not an 
index ? As in his “ Fur and Feather ” series Mr. Watson seems to 
regard an index as superfluous, yet so busy a man might be thought 
capable of appreciating its uses. These are blemishes, no doubt, 
and what book is without them ? All said and done, these well 
illustrated articles on hunting, shooting, racing, fishing, cricket, 
polo, motoring, rowing, falconry, skating, steeple-chasing, football, 
golf, lion shooting, the Spanish ibex and billiards will furnish a 
very handsome gift book for the Christmas holidays, while in 
almost every instance the editor could not, as he says, have found 
a better qualified writer. 

Tittlebat Titmouse. Dr. Samuel Warren’s “ Ten Thousand a 
Year,” edited by Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated by Will 
Crawford. (Funk and Wagnalls.) An abridgment of this once 
popular story, the matter deleted being chiefly the sentimental 
Aubrey episodes and the legal disquisitions and moral reflections. 
It is doubtful if the work were worth the doing, but it has been 
done well. The fun is rather old-fashioned and forced, but there 
are some flashes of real humour and some clever caricature. The 
illustrations are, with a few exceptions, more than worthy of the 
text. 

The Venture : An Annual of Art and Literature. Edited 
by Laurence Housman and W. Somerset Maugham. (John 
Baillie.) Literary contents by G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Hardy, 
Mrs. Meynell, Miss Netta Syrett, Stephen Phillips and others; 
woodcuts by C. H. Shannon, Charles S. Ricketts, Laurence 
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Housman, and others. A tasteful oUa prodrida of literature and 
art, appealing to the few and fit. Artistically gotten up. 

La Grille du Jardin. Par Rend Puaux. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit.) 
The high standard of his former volumes of verse is well main¬ 
tained in M. Rend Puaux’ latest book of poems. His lines are 
fluent, musical; full of tender thoughts ana subtle similies. The 
author must be an ardent flower lover, for in scarcely a single poem 
is the scent of the garden absent. Among much that is good it is 
difficult to choose the best, but perhaps the little group of verse 
headed let horde de Vhorizon contains thq essence of his simple 
charm. That M. Puaux does not admire Rudyard Kipling is fairly 
evident from a poem headed with his name. The first verse 
runs:— 

De petits yeux mauvais derri&re lee lunettes. 

Des souvenirs assez jolis de Calcutta. 

Des tigres, des serpents et quelques autres be tee 

Qui parlent une langue enfantine et bfita. 

The remaining lines are even less complimentary. One may not 
agree with this view, but it in no way detracts from the cleverness 
of the rest of M. Puaux’ book. 

Champions of the Truth : Short Lives of Christian Leaders 
in Thought and Action. Edited by A. R. Buckland, with fifteen 
Portraits. (Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) Here are pen 
portraits of eighteen evangelical teachers, beginning with Wyclif 
and ending with Spurgeon. It need hardly be said, perhaps, that 
their eighteen biographers treat them from about the same point 
of view. The admirable thing is that, though that point of view 
is one with which a given reader may not be so fortunate as to 
find himself in sympathy, it is one which has the advantage of 
showing the subject of the biography at his best. It is a little 
surprising, for instance, to see Foxe comprehensively described 
as “ the distinguished annalist of Christian martyrdom.” And in 
view of the accumulated admissions of his present biographer, 
one thinks that the praises of his faithfulness and accuracy might 
have been softened. But Dr. Green (and the same may be said 
in general of the collaborators) has been at pains to get at the 
human side of his subject. He treats not so much of Foxe the 
fiery sensation-monger, with whom anything was credible so that 
it made against Popery, as of the kindly and convinced old 
Puritan, to whom persecution was an evil in itself; who dared to 
remonstrate with Elizabeth bent on burning Anabaptists, and 
on hanging Catholic priests on the presumption of treason— 
according to the Act in that case made and provided ; a humorous 
old fellow, too, in his dry way, who to a young man who could 
conceive in die old authors no reason why men should so greatly 
admire them, “ No marvel, indeed,” retorted, “ for if you could 
conceive the reason you would admire them yourself.” A very 
pleasant volume and the more to be valued for the sake of its 
fifteen portraits. 

Novellen des Lyrikers. Von Hugo Salus. (Berlin: Fleischel. 2s.) 
Hugo Salus has hitherto only written verse, and verse of a high 
quality. Perhaps the best thing he has done so far is his one act 
verse play of ‘‘Susanna in Bade," a subject greatly loved of 
sixteenth century German dramatists. In the book before us the 
poet essays for the first time to write prose, and in the introduction 
depicts prettily and not without humour the struggles of the poet 
whose ways are through flower gardens and “ melodious ” groves, 
with the prose-writer whose path lies between corn-fields and potato 
patches. There follow some ten prose sketches full of charm and 
verve. The subjects are varied. We have an open-air study on 
sea-bathing full of poetry, a scrap of autobiography the scene of 
which lies in Prague, a piece of psychology involving the relations 
between married folk, a picture of the aelights of Italy. Ideas 
and descriptions prevail over plot and characterisation, but the 
freshness and breeziness of style and atmosphere make the little 
tales attractive and welcome. 

The Story of Extinct Ciyiuzationb of the West. By Robert 
E. Anderson, M.A. The Story of the Atlantic Cable. By 
Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. (The “ Library of Useful Stories. 
Newnes. Is. each). The preface to the latter volume reminds us 
that the engineer of the first Atlantic Cable brought his work to a 
successful issue at practically the same age as Mr. Marconi sent 
his first messages across the Atlantic. Both these manuals are 
valuable additions to the “ Library of Useful Stories,” and should 
be sought by all students. 

Gatharina Regina von Greiffenberg (1633-1694). Ein Beitraq 

ZUR GeSCHICHTE DEUT8CHEN LEBENS UND DlCHTENS IN 17. JaHRHUN- 
dert. Von Hermann Uhde-Beraays. (Berlin : Fleischel. 2s.) 
We have here a pleasant picture of a learned lady of seventeenth 
century Germany. The greatest interest of the little book lies in 
the contribution it makes to the history and place of the Bonnet 
in German poetry. Despite the efforts of some of the adherents 
of the Romantic School, the form has not commended itself to 
German poets. Goethe composed a few sonnets, but they do not 
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rank with his best work. The German language has probably 
something to answer for in this, for it does not easily lend itself 
to the soft, melodious sounds wherein much of the beauty of a 
sonnet resides. Some genuine poetry may be found in Catharina’s 
“ Geistlichen Sonnette, Lieder, und Gedichte ” (1602), among 
much which is affected and overladen with the fashionable conceits 
of the day. Sonnet 225, in praise of Spring, compares well in all 
respects with similar work by our English seventeenth century 
sonneteers. Du Bellay seems to have been Catharina’s model. 

Sixteen Illustrations of Subjects from Kipling’s “Jungle 
Book.” By Maurice and Edward Detmold. (Macmillan. 105s. 
net.) Mr. Kipling should be a proud man, for seldom—if ever— 
has a volume of stories been so honoured as his “ Jungle Book ” is 
honoured by these fine plates. The atmosphere of the book has 
been caught exactly, the artists evidently having worked con amore. 
Nothing could be better than “ Akela the Lone Wolf,” “ Mowgli 
and Bagheera,” and “ The Cold Lairs.” The drawings are finely 
conceived and admirably executed and reproduced. To lovers of 
the “ Jungle Books ”—and they must be numberless—no gift could 
be more welcome than these “ Sixteen Illustrations.” May we ask 
for more ? 

The J ust So Sono Book. Words by Rudvard Kipling. Mimic 
by Edward German. (Macmillan. 6s.) We all have the “Just 
So ” stories in an honourable position on our bookshelves ; now 
we can put the songs from them in our music cabinet. Reading 
them again to Mr. German’s music, we wonder how it is that no 
one has set them to music before. Liza Lehmann and Ethelbert 
Nevin rendered this service to some of the verses from Stevenson’s 
“ Garden,” but up to the present time we have only been able to 
read the “Just So” poems. Thanks to Mr. German we can now 
play them and sing them and hum them; we need not “ frowst 
with a book by the fire.” The composer is to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on the successful accomplishment of a rather difficult 
and unusual task. He has thoroughly caught and conveyed the 
feeling of the versos ; admirers of Kipling would resent it were it 
otherwise. There is a quaint charm and originality about the 
melodies that is very attractive. “ Merry Down ” and “ Of all the 
Tribe of Tegumai ” are particularly graceful and melodious, while 
“ Rolling Down to Rio ” goes with a fine swing and lilt. 

The Gibson Calendar, 1904. (Pictorial Comedy. 10s. 6d.) 
This is not the Gibson girl’s first season by any means; any other 
girl would have been voted a “ wallflower ” long ago. But she is 
still as fresh and pretty as ever and charms us as in her first 
season; indeed there is the added charm of old friendship. 
Though she here serves to remind us of the flight of time, the 
promise of spring, the fulfilment of the summer, the chilly winter, 
we cannot help but forgive her. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s hand 
has not lost its cunning. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth. Selected and edited by 
Clement K. Shorter. (The Museum Edition. Gibbings. Leather 
2s. 6d., cloth Is. 6d.) “ C. K. S.” amply justifies in his Intro¬ 
duction this appearance of another volume of selections from 
Wordsworth ; it is hardly necessary to say that the work has been 
well done and this little “ pocket book ” should lie in the pocket 
of every Wordsworthian. Excellently printed. 

Essays by Thomas de Quinoey. Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. The Christian Year by John Keble. Introduction by 
the Archbishop of Armagh. (2 vols. of the “ Red Letter Library.” 
Blackie.) Two interesting additions to this very pleasant series. 
The “ get up ” is really admirable. 

Rejected Addresses. By James and Horace Smith, with an 
introduction and notes by A. D. Godley. (“ Little Library.” 
Methuen. Leather 2s. 6d., cloth Is. 6d.) Few parodies have had 
such long life as these and their vogue should be increased by 
this handy little reprint. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. (Collins.) Still another 
edition of this popular book, tastefully and strongly bound in 
red cloth, with eight illustrations. 

The House of the Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(Lane. Leather 2s., cloth Is. 6d. net.) Mr. Lane has every reason 
to be proud of this little volume and yet forbears to put the 
name of the series anywhere upon it. It is the second of 
Hawthorne’s works issued in this series, the first being “The 
Scarlet Letter.” All lovers of Hawthorne should take note of 
these reprints. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover, with twenty-four illustrations 
by the author. (The “Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books.” Methuen. 3s.6d.net.) This rollicking tale is 
still sure of its welcome, even among the manv humourous books 
of to-day. The old saying, “ Sure hasn’t an Irishman lave to speak 
twice,” or many more times, is here more than justified. 
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Gay (Susan K.) Old Falmouth.(Headley Broe.) net 7/6 
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Finnemore (John), Social Life in England, An Elementary Historical Header. 
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Andorson-Morshead (A. B. M.), The Building of the “Ohaoncj- Maples" 
(Universities’ Mission to Central Atrica) net 
Asquith, K.C., M.P. (H. H.), Trade and the Empire : Speeches.. .(Methuen) net 
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Leverton (Edith W.), The Vegetarian Cookery Book.(Newnes) 
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Lodge (Sir Oliver), Macedonia, or The Problem of the Near Em*. •• • .(Oorniah) 
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* (Religions Tract Society) 

Carus (Dr. Paul), The Canon of Reason and Virtue,Translated from the Chinese 
v (Kegan Paul) 

Mai lock (W. H.), The Fiscal Dispute Made Easy..............(Nash) 

Young (Filson), Ireland at the Cross Roads : An Essay in Explanation 

8 v (Richards) net 

“ Pall Mall Gazette ” Picture Poet-Cards. (Fiscal Series).•••••••••• °/ 6 

Good Words, Annual Volume. 1903.(Isblster) 

The Sunday Magazine, Annual Volume. 1903.•( « } ... 

Dark (Siduey), edited by, London Stage Annual..(Treherne) 1/0 

The British Isles (Part .. 

Almanach Hachette, 1904 .(Hachette) 2 fr, 

FICTION 

“ Rebecca of Snnnybrook Farm," by Kata Douglas Wlggin (Gay and Bird), 6/0 ; 
•• Little Joan," by John Strange Winter (White), 6,0 ; “ Free, Not Bound,' by 
Katrina Trask (Putnam), 6/0 ; - •Paddy-Risky,’ Irish Realities of To-Day,” by 
Andrew Merrv (Richards), 6/0; “An Unshsred Secret and other Stories,” by 
Florence Montgomery (Macmillan), 6/0; “Owd Poskitt." by J. 8. Fletcher 
(Harper) 1/0; “Algernon Oasterton,” by J. A C. Sykes (Bicker.), 6/0: 
“ Rosemonde," by Beatrice Stott (Unwin), 6/0; “A Goddess of the Sen,” by 
T. H. Willoughby Beddoes (Drane), 6/0; “ The Spirit of the Service,” by 
Edith Elmer Wood (Macmillan), 6/0. 

JUVENILE 

“KtngClo,” by Harry A. James (Newnes), net 2/6 ; “ Lost on the Saguenay," by 
Bessie Merchant (Collins), 1/0; “In Days of Danger," by L. L. Weedon 
(Collins), 1/0; “New Cautionary Rhyme for Children," by Mrs. Ooxhead 
(Richards). 2/6; “The Growth of the British Empire,” by M. B. Synge 
(Blackwood); “The Country Boy,” by Forrest Crissey (Re veil X net 6/0; 
“Fifty-Two Sundays with the Children,” by the Rev. James Learmount 
(Alienson), 3/6 ; “A Little Brother to the Bear and other Animal Studies," by 
William J. Long and Charles Copeland (Ginn), 7/6; “The King of the Oats : A 
Christmas Story for Old Children,” by A. O. Stannus (Drane), 3/6; “Wilhelm's 
Fortune and Other Fairy Tales," by B. Simonet Thompson (Drane), 3/6; “ Tales 
of St. Austin's," by P. G. Wodehouse (Blaok), S/6; “Won In Warfare," by 
Charles R. Kenyon (Nelson), 2/6 ; “Mark's Princess," by Mrs. Edwin Hohler 
(Nelson), 1/6; “The Other Side,” by G. G. Desmond and Peroy Blllinghnrst 
(Richards), 6/0 ; “ The Black Beauty Painting Book” (Jarrold), 1/0; “Louis 
Wain's Annual'• (Hutohlnsan), 1/0. 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following aeries of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence.] 

IV.—The Transposition of Circumstances 

S ingers often have songs transposed from one key 
to another, and the unmusical suppose that this 
radical change does not concern the composer, or 
affect—beyond the pitch—a song. But pitch may 
be called the soul of any work of art—whether designed 
for the orchestra, the singer, the stage, the library, or the 
picture gallery. The pitch, in fact, is the first question 
which has to be decided before an imaginative or rhetorical 
work oan be carried out: it is to the whole what the 
ground plan is to the architect. 

Some time ago I told one of my friends, who is a 
distinguished foreign playwright, the story of three humble 
people in an obscure village. The story was dramatic: 
uncommon : picturesque. My friend repeated it to a well- 
known London manager. The manager paced the floor: 
“ Give it a society setting,” said he; “ turn the man into a 
Prime Minister, the woman into a duchesB—or something of 
the kind—(we haven’t had a marchioness lately); turn the 
other man into the Leader of the Opposition, and we shall 
have a big money-maker! ” My friend tried to explain 
that if the three people had been respectively a Prime 
Minister, a duchess, and an ex-Prime Minister, the story 
could not have happened at all; that it happened 
because the hero was a shepherd, and the woman 
was a hand in a corset factory, and the other man was 
a paperhanger; and also because the place was lonely 
and the distractions were rare. But the manager saw no 
reason why the changes which he proposed were out of 
the question: he saw “situations,” and the key of the 
dialogue or of the deeds seemed to him of no consequence. 
My friend, happily, had a firm will, and his play, founded 
on the humble case, will be produced, at its true pitch, by 
the first company, at the finest theatre, in Germany. Let 
us reverse the conditions. Let us suppose that the 
manager was struggling and poor; that he could not 
afford the costly dresses, fine furniture, and elaborate 
scenes which are considered indispensable to plays about 
the rich or the well-to-do. Let us suppose that one had 


an excellent story about some temporarily important 
individuals who lived in a great city and moved in what 
is known as the highest society. The city, the circle, and 
the daily education of the individuals are not accidents in 
the story, but the cause of the story. If, for economical 
reasons, we turn our duke into a ruined stockbroker, and 
our ladyship into a clergyman’s widow, and our villain 
into a solicitor’s clerk, we are tampering—not with 
fancies—but the very mainsprings of psychology. No 
educated writer would listen, for a moment, to such 
suggestions, and this is why it is sometimes pretended in 
this country that novelists of the first rank do not produce 
good “ workable ” stage plavs. They rightly refuse to 
write against their own knowledge; they rightly refuse to 
introduce inappropriate old-fashioned rhetoric into modern 
realistic dialogue; they rightly refuse to give the familiar 
idioms of melodrama to work dealing with modern society; 
they rightly refuse to make Cabinet Ministers talk in their 
houses as they talk on platforms; they rightly refuse to 
give “ titles ” to studies of lower middle-class life, and 
they rightly refuse to make their titled characters prattle 
as notorious and unpleasant members of the advertised 
aristocracy are reported to prattle in the published 
descriptions of legal proceedings. 

I do not care what sort of person a player may represent 
so long as it is a person in tune—that is to say, pitched 
in the right key, and here, I believe, every theatre-goer is 
with me. One must have a great deal of experience before 
one ram decide on the fidelity of every creation—a reason 
why the best work demands the best kind of audience. 
For instance, the sincerity of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
marvellous studies of English society is just beginning 
to be understood; his caricatures were always accepted; 
his portraits—some of them as fine as the portraits of 
Velasquez and Vandyck in another sphere of art—were 
understood at first by those only who were in constant 
touch with the originals. Their pitch is perfect. Any 
successful English dramatist of his own day would have 
thought him a trifler, and the critics would have 
complained that his masterly dialogue did not “ carry ” 
over the footlights. It will “carry” through the 
centuries. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1903 by Mrs. ORAIOIK in the United States of America .] 


Mind and Muscle 


W hen it is put in such a phrase as the title of this 
article, or in a similar one, such as “brain 
and brawn,” the antithesis between mind- and 
muscle-culture will be admitted by everyone. 
Nevertheless certain modern crazes, now at the height of 
their popularity, fall to be critically examined as pre¬ 
supposing that which is neither proved nor true. 

Let us first observe how authoritative writers in the 
near past have dealt with this question of culture or 
education. The late Professor Blackie, in his “ Self- 
Culture,” devotes fourteen pages out of ninety-one to 
physical culture, concerning himself in the rest with 
culture of the intellect and morals. Spencer’s little book 
on “ Education ” affords a precisely similar illustration of 
the fact that physical culture is recognised by competent 
thinkers as important but not all-important. Now let us 
observe the consequences which follow from a subordina¬ 
tion of muscle to mind. Amid the chaos of error and 
fallacy which embodies the popular conception of insanity 
—ns of all other subjects—we may find a fairly definite 
impression that mental “ overwork ” is the cause of much 
insanity and much premature decay. Now let me assert, 


as dogmatically as words will permit, that this is the most 
arrant nonsense, unsupported by facts or logic. The case 
is simply not so. Do you beg to differ? Well, look up 
any text-book on insanity or neurology, or make arrange¬ 
ments for studying the facts of asylums; thereafter you 
will agree with what is not an individual opinion of mine 
but a Bimple statement of scientific truth. Brain-work— 
as such —never killed or harmed anybody. Brain-work in 
a stuffy room will kill you of tuberculosis, brain-work plus 
worry has killed thousands, but if the brain-work had 
been omitted the impure air or the worry would have had 
just the same result. If you are prepared to believe a 
single assertion that you hear or read this year, pray 
believe me, for this is a matter of personal, national and 
planetary consequence, as we shall see. 

I am not going through the long list of men who have 
lived to a hoary old age after a life-time of intellectual 
labour. I simply assert that history and biography 
abundantly prove my contention. From Plato to Spencer 
the story goes. Hobbes dying in harness at ninety-two, 
the sage of Chelsea, with Herbert Spencer, Francis Galton, 
Lord Lister, and Lord Kelvin all living to-day, and the 
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youngest of them close upon eighty—these names are 
surely enough. You may oppose me with the names of 
Keats, Mozart, Nietzsche and many more, but five minutes 
analysis will show the argument worthless. The most 
casual acquaintance with the history of literature—to take 
that one department alone—suffices to prove beyond 
question that strenuous intellectual activity has been 
found, times without number, to be compatible not only 
with long life but with the retention of intellectual power 
to a great age. 

Now our greatest statistician, Sir Robert Giffen, and 
many others, have shown that the youth of this country 
do not devote nearly so much time tomental exercise as 
do their compeers in Germany and America. This is 
unquestionably one of the real reasons—as distinct from 
specious but politically useful explanations—why we are 
lagging behind in the international race. So let us 
inquire whether, in the duel, intellectualism versus 
athleticism, victory will ultimately rest with the latter. 
Is the present British craze for athletics really the wisest 
after all? Will it be shown in the long run that we 
have benefited whilst our brain-working neighbours have 
worn themselves out ? 

To show that we are right is the interest of all who 
make their living by promoting a belief in “muscle- 
culture.” When there goes up the cry of physical 
degeneration, people who know nothing of bodily develop¬ 
ment, of the laws which govern infant feeding, of the 
influence of fresh air and Bunlight upon nascent and 
crescent life, are ready to declare that physical culture 
is the panacea. There never was a more ridiculous 
assertion. Physical culture has its place. The claims of 
sunlight — to take but one of its competitors — are 
infinitely more valid and important in their bearing on 
the national and individual health; but nevertheless 
physical culture has its little niche. Mr. Sandow and 
other professors of muscle-culture are not alone. Some 
publicists—equally or more ignorant of the things that 
matter—swear by compulsory military service. Let them 
rave. 

Space fails me, but I may quote the opinion of a great 
German authority, who declares that there is not in 
Germany a single professional cyclist who has a sound 
heart, and I might expatiate at length on the consequences 
of over-exercise and athleticism run riot. 

But let this suffice. The facts of history are in con¬ 
sonance with all the truths of science—whether general 
biology, physiology, psychology, or psychiatry—in proving 
that there is nothing more salutary (in the etymological 
sense) than brain-work pursued under healthy conditions, 
whilst athleticism, as at present witnessed, sends many of 
its votaries into a premature grave, and is, in the twentieth 
century, an absurd anachronism. For the fittest survive, 
as in the immemorial past, but the race, which was once 
to the owner of the biggest pair of gastrocnemius muscles, 
is now to the possessor of the finest pair of cerebral 
hemispheres. Once muscle ruled the world, but now 
mind: once brawn, but now brain. 

0. W. Saleebt. 


Copyright in the Colonies 

T he pregnancy of the rumour which comes from 
Australia as to the trend of feeling in Australasia 
on the copyright question need not be laboured. 
It has long been no secret that the whole 
incidence of colonial copyright has threatened to become 
a burning question in many parts of the Empire. The 
Fisher Act of 1900 promised, at any rate for a time, to 
shelve the problem so far as Canada was concerned. The 
Imperial Government, moreover, by passing the Bill which 
has been repeatedly brought in—a Bill which has already 
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received the all but unanimous approbation of the interests 
concerned—could have undoubtedly .postponed the difficulty 
in other Possessions. The useful and harmless concession 
of protection to licensees would have adequately satisfied 
the Colonial Governments, especially if the old difficulty 
of their obtaining suitable editions of British works, where 
reprinting in the colony was out of the question, had been 
met as also proposed by an amendment of the provisions 
of the Foreign Reprints Act, now a dead letter. But, 
owing to the latal policy of procrastination, which appears 
to be inevitable in copyright legislation, the opportunity 
has been allowed to pass by and there is every reason to 
fear that we shall soon have to face the question in its 
largest and most acute form. 

No useful purpose can be served by ignoring the far- 
reaching consequences of any legislation which affects the 
integrity of Imperial copyright, and, be it remembered, of 
the reciprocal relations arising out of it. If, as may 
reasonably be expected, other colonies follow the lead thus 
threatened we shall have in prospect, in place of a copy¬ 
right which is as wide as the Empire, a disjointed collection 
of local laws involving cumbrous and costly if not practi¬ 
cally prohibitive conditions. The bare idea of manufacturing 
books in any large proportion of the British possessions 
simultaneously or often at all, in order to secure copyright 
therein, seems to be the crowning effort of the malign 
influence which has already made our copyright laws, both 
Imperial and colonial, a blot upon the Statute book. Nor 
will the evil end here. Our arrangement with the United 
States, if far from idyllic, has placed a good many dollars 
in the pockets of the “ widely popular,” and its basis is 
reciprocity, and reciprocity under the conditions prevailing 
at tbe time of the Presidential proclamation, that is, an 
Imperial given in exchange for an American copyright. 
It is within the power of the President of the United 
States to rescind that proclamation at any moment, for the 
American Act expressly provides that the existence of the 
necessary conditions shall be determined by proclamation 
made from time to time. American publishers, who can 
through British copyright obtain protection for American 
works in Canada and Australia, are much more concerned 
in those markets, which they have been industriously 
exploiting, than with the English market itself or even 
with the profits on British books. If those markets are 
jeopardised, by local legislation, we may look out for 
reprisals. There are, indeed, many who maintain that the 
importation of any fresh conditions as regards British 
Possessions will absolutely abolish the reciprocity at 
present held to exist and endanger the existence of any 
copyright whatever for British books in the United States. 

It is impossible to argue here the constitutional question 
as to the competence of any Colonial Legislature to over¬ 
ride an Imperial enactment and legislate for other than 
native books which are, as everybody knows, within its 
own absolute control. But since 1886, at any rate, 
Imperial copyright has applied to all books published in 
any part of the British Possessions, although the right of 
giving notice of the denunciation of the Berne Convention 
has been claimed by and is partially reserved to all British 
Colonies. An Imperial copyright is, however, the.basis of 
our international bargains, and its diminution would 
provide a pretty kettle of fish. Without any boggling 
about it, this is the problem we shall sooner or la tar have 
to face, and not merely the effect of any Colonial Acts upon 
our own export trade. The retrospect is not reassuring. The 
old crv from our colonies for cheap books; the grievances 
of colonial authors down to 1886; the fiasco of the 
Foreign Reprints Act; the Canadian imbroglio; the muddle 
of colonial registration, and customs regulations—are all 
bad enough in themselves and demonstrate sufficiently the 
fatuity of our copyright legislation and the failure of 
Parliament to discharge its Imperial functions. Is it to be 
wondered at if the colonies in despair of any comprehensive 
Imperial code take the law into their own hands ? 
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From all this it will be seen that there is no use shuffling 
with these questions any longer. Copyright may not be 
exactly an engrossing subject. For some reason or other, 
it has always succeeded in making men's “ angry passions 
rise,” from the Lord Chancellor downwards. But it is a 
big matter, affecting an interest of which the proportions 
are scarcely even suspected, and it is time that it should be 
made plain by those concerned that it can no longer be put 
off to the paullo post futurum. 

W. Morris Colles. 


Egomet 

I t is pitiable to realise that I devote about one-third of 
my life to sleep, bearing in mind that there are 
hundreds, thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
books that I would read an’ I could find the time. 
Though the Doctor bids me not do so, I always read 
at meal-times and prefer a book to any other table com¬ 
rade. At breakfast I prop my volume up against the 
coffee-pot; at lunch and at dinner I defy the club rule 
that no book shall on any account be taken from the 
library, always having an open volume beside me. Until 
quite recent days I adhered to my rule that no unread 
volume should find a place upon my bookshelves. In one 
corner of my study there always stood a pile, sometimes 
small, sometimes large, of books awaiting qualification for 

E lace upon a shelf. But a recent small access of means 
as enabled me to purchase if not all, at any rate most of 
the books I desire; my spirit is weak and now my rule 
is honoured in the breach. Alas, as I look along my 
shelves, many volumes stare out, crying “ Come, read 
me,” and so will I, if time permit. Time is a tyrant. 


Room for my books, room! Space is a tyrant also, 
which you can no more expand than you can time. I do 
not like those new fangled bookshelves, which you buy in 
bits and pile up. They are not real, somehow ; they are 
too official; I could never grow fond of them as I do of 
my old shelves, old-fashioned shelves, which are difficult 
to adjust. Nor could I ever come to like shelves with 
glass fronts to keep my books clean. I’m a dirty old man, 
I confess, as regards my books, and have no housekeeperly 
hatred of dust. My gilt-edged volumes, which fear no 
dust, are not nearly so dear to my heart as those whose 
giltless pages slowly grow grey as time advances ; I love 
to see my old friends growing grey together with myself, 
the white hairs on my head and the dust upon my books 
increasing in company. 


Does not every lover of books suffer pangs from 
this limited space of time allotted us for our earthly 
reading, hoping that elsewhere there may be granted 
us leisure and libraries unlimited ? Is that a profane 
thought ? I trust not, for it is one in which f daily 
indulge. I have tried over and over again to set down 
some course of reading which I may hope to complete if 
only a few more years be granted me, but always to no 
purpose. A reference in one book to the pages of another 
le a temptation to stray from the straight path, which I 
never can resist. A book-shop window, still more a book¬ 
shop shelf, disturbs alike my conscience and my purse. 
Desultory reading! Indeed I have been a desultory 
reader ever since the days when at school I appeared in 
the dim old class-room with my task unperformed. Nor 
do I repent of my habit, nor would I amend my way even 
if I could. A desultory reader have I been and such will 
I remain. 

E. G. 0. 


Dramatic Notes 

S hakespeare’s London, much of which survives to this 
day, as our illustrations are showing, must have 
borne as large a share in the forming of the play¬ 
wright’s genius as did Stratford-on-Avon and the 
country round about. The London to which Shakespeare 
came in or about 1585 was but a country town to modern 
eyes; a short walk from any point within the City bounds 
brought the wayfarer to the green fields, the green hedge¬ 
rows, and the green shade of trees. The poet who leaves 
the country now-a-days for London exchanges all the beauty 
of rural fife for all the beauty—and there is much—of 
bricks and mortar; he entirely changes his environment. 
Not so with Shakespeare—the streets of London were 
shadowed then by houses such as we still can see in 
Stratford, Warwick, Oxford, Chester, and many another 
country town, and the palaces of nobles and bishops were 
very like the splendid Elizabethan country houses of which 
so many remain to us. 


Our London streets have changed, so too has the City’s 
finest highway, the Thames; then it was the principal 

thoroughfare for business and pleasure, now-. The 

gardens, also, how few and small and dreary now com¬ 
pared with those of Shakespeare’s day. But take it for 
all in all, Shakespeare could draw his wood notes wild 
from nearer scenes than the meadows and woods of 
Warwickshire, and it would be an interesting study to 
trace out, it possible, the influence upon his genius of 
life in and near London. And for our duty to-day, surely 
the relics of Shakespeare’s London should be as carefully 
preserved from demolition and from the destructive hands 
of Time and the Restorer as the old-time buildings in 
Stratford ? Londoners are not as proud of their historic 
city as they should be; were they so, its appearance to-day 
would not be so much of a disgrace to its citizens. 


“ The dramatists of to-day,” writes a correspondent, 
“ apparently set out with one hidebound idea, that every 
play must be written around a motive of love or passion.” 
Quite so; there’s the rub. Until this idea has been killed 
there can be little advance made by the drama. Life is 
not all love and passion, or rather there are other passions 
in life besides love; the passions of hate, envy, and greed ; 
the love of parent for child and of brother for brother ; all 
of which, as previously pointed out in these columns, 
afford ample and stimulating material for the writer of 
plays. Conventionalism is the bane of all art, from which 
only great artists can shake themselves free; but more 
rampant than anywhere else does it reign in the theatre. 
It is a blight which kills all artistic progress, stultifying 
the beet efforts of authors and actors who do not dare to 
shake themselve free from it. Few dare do so. 


It is surely the very irony of fate, that almost the same 
issue of the journals containing the obituary notices of 
Mr. “ Henry Seton Merriman ” should announce the 
approaching production of the play founded on his novel 
“ The Sowers.” For several years now Mr. George 
Alexander has held the rights of this play, and one can 
imagine the author looking forward to the presentation of 
his work in dramatic form—to the “ first night ” he was 
never to see. " The Sowers ” is a novel which one might 
easily suppose to have been first conceived by its author 
as a play—it works up to “ curtains,” and good curtains, 
too. One wonders whom Mr. George Alexander will 
secure to play the part of Doctor Paul's German friend and 
adviser—a kind of benevolent “ Count Fosco.” It is to 
be presumed Mr. Alexander will himself play the “ Moscow 
Doctor,” unless, with his recently avowed predilection for 
“character” parts, he should startle his admirers by 
himself playing the German steward. He certainly has 
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shown a marked affection for German characters lately. 
His Uehghilul performance of "Karl Heinrich ” m "Alt 
Heidelberg iiau been closely followed by the production 
ol *' Love a Carnival ” in the Provinces. This new addition 
to his repertoire is an adaptation, by .Rudolf Bleichmann, 
of " Roeenmontag,” by Otto Erica Hartleben. In the 
part of the hero, lieutenant Hans Rudorff, Mr. Alexander 
looks a typical German officer. His fair wig, brushed 
straight up from the face, and his moustache, are absolutely 
Teutonic, and he looks a mere boy, as young as he did in 
" Faust,” long before the joys and sorrows of management 
had powdered his hair with grey. The plot of " Love’s 
Carnival ” sounds better when acted than when told. In 
the telling it appears somewhat morbid and strained. It is 
the story of a young and gallant soldier who, loving a 
girl beneath him in rank, is deluded into believing his 
sweetheart unworthy. Under this impression he engages 
himself to another woman, only to discover that his real 
love has been compromised by the deceit of some brother 
officers, who have decoyed her into a false position merely 
for the sake of preventing him from making, what they 
consider, a mesalliance. An explanation and reconciliation, 
which takes place in the hero's rooms, contrary to his 
Colonel’s express orders, is interrupted by that autocratic 
officer himself. The girl, Else, hidden in Rudorff’s bed¬ 
room, betrays herself by an exclamation, and the young 
officer's breach of discipline becomes known. He recognises 
that for him a military career is closed, and in despair 
resolves on suicide, first carrying his sweetheart off to the 
Carnival. With the dawn, he returns to his rooms deter¬ 
mined to destroy himself. Else suspects his purpose, and 
begs to die with him. He finally consents, and they pass 
together into his bedroom. The play ends with the 
discovery of their dead bodies by Rudorff’s soldier servant, 
who rushes to the window calling for help, just as the 
“Reveille” rouses the Barracks to a new day. The 
character drawing is good, especially in the development 
of Hans Rudorff's personality. Mr. Alexander made a 
great success in the part, especially in the outburst, 
verging on hysteria, with which Rudorff, already resolved 
to die, carries Else off to the Carnival. “ Love’s Carnival ” 
will be seen at the St. James’s, but not at once. Between 
the German “Alt Heidelberg” and the German “Rosen¬ 
montag,” Mr. Alexander proposes to give us two English 
plays—one a modern comedy, the other “ The Sowers.” 
l say “proposes,” because nothing on earth is more 
mutable than the plans of the actor-manager. 


Mb. Jerome K. Jerome will “lecture” the members of 
the O.P. Club to-morrow (Sunday) at the Criterion on “ Is 
the British Drama worth Keeping Alive ? " Is it? Well, 
that depends upon the point of view taken; actors, 
managers, and dramatists will all say “ yes ” ; and has not 
Mr. Jerome written plays? 


In “Rose Bemd” (Berlin: Fischer), a drama in five 
acts, j ust produced at the Deutsche Theater, Berlin, Gerhart 
Hauptmann has written another Silesian village tragedy, a 
companion piece to his “ Fuhrmann Henschel ” of 1898. 
There is the same dialect, difficult of comprehension for 
those who are not natives of Silesia; the same low key 
prevails in the tone; the same actuality resides in the 
deeds and words of the persons taking part in the play; 
we have the same sensation that we are witnessing a piece 
of life. Yet, with the new play, we do not receive, either 
after reading the book or assisting at the stage per¬ 
formance, the impression of pity and terror engendered 
by a tragedy that is a great work of art. Whether the 
dialect, the treatment, or the subject is responsible, we 
cannot undertake to say. As with “ Fuhrmann Henschel,” 
Rose Bernd’s sins find her out, and avenging furies drive 
her swiftly to her doom. A village girl, she has a liaison 
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with Christoph Flamm, a man her superior in position and 
married to a wife who is a confirmed Jnvalid. Sfie hides 
from him that she expects to become a mother, and con¬ 
sents to an engagement with a pious bookbinder whom 
her father has chosen to be her husband. The secret is, 
however, discovered by Streckmann, the village Don Juan, 
and he promises to keep it if she will yield to him. bhe 
refuses, but he overcomes her by force, and then reveals 
her relations with Flamm to her father and her future 
husband. Driven to desperation, Rose murders the child 
when it comes, and we leave her, apparently, on the verge 
of insanity, not knowing if her fate will be a prison or a 
madhouse. The play ends with the words “ Wbat the 
girl must have suffered! ” spoken by the man who was to 
nave been her husband. Tne most sympathetic character 
in the play is Flamm’s wife; she tries to save Rose and to 
help her even when she learns the part her husband has 
played in the business, and only withdraws her sympathy, 
not even then her practical assistance, when she hears of 
the Streckmann episode. Since the death of her little boy 
Frau Flamm had led a self-less existence, looking on at the 
life around her with a warm heart and with a sense of 
humour tha t, enabled her to stand far above the written and 
even above some of the unwritten laws regarding what 
is vital in the world and what is of scant importance. 
Elsa Lehmann’s creation of the part of Rose was a masterly 
piece of acting, but the drama, powerful as it is in parts, 
belongs certainly to the category of unpleasant plays. 
Whereas Gretcben and Hetty Sorrel command our 
sympathy, we hesitate somewhat in according it to Rose 
Bemd. 


“ The Lyoeum and Henby Ibving,” by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
is a pleasant, gossipy record, concerned as much with 
other times and other players as with recent years and Sir 
Henry Irving. From 1772 to the present day would have 
been a more appropriate title for this handsome book, which 
narrates the history of what has been in many ways one 
of the most interesting theatres in London, a house that 
has echoed the voices of Kean, Phelps, Fechter, Bernhardt, 
Toole, Ellen Terry, Irving, and many another giant of 
the past and present. Mr. Brereton tells his story well, 
though I wish he had not surrendered to that bad habit 
so prevalent with dramatic historians—the quoting of 
dead-and-gone play-notices. The illustrations, including 
the very well-reproduced coloured plates, are as interesting 
as the letterpress, the whole forming a fine memorial of a 
fallen house. 


“ The London Stage Annual, 1904,” edited by Mr. 
Sidney Dark (Treherne. Is.) is a welcome addition to 
dramatic annuals. “Drama and Grime,” by Mr. H. B. 
Irving, is a scholarly and interesting paper; “ An End— 
And A Beginning," by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, is smartly 
written ; altogether a bright and cheery companion for dull 
winter days. 


In the Magazines 

The London Magazine (Christmas Number): “The Art 
of Ernest Meissomer,” by Alder Anderson; The North 
American Review : “ A Postscript on Ruskin,” by Vernon 
Lee, "Augustus St. Gaudens, Sculptor,” by Royal 
Cortissoz; The Atlantic Monthly, " Journalism HI.” by 
Sir Leslie Stephen, “ Walt Whitman as Editor,” by 
Charles M. Skinner, “ Bryce’s Biographical Studies,” by 
Harriet Waters Preston; Cassell’s Magazine (Christmas 
Number): “Carlton House Terrace,” by A. Wallis Myers, 
“ The Modern Schubert, F. Paolo Toeti,” by Percy Cross 
Standing, “Famous Firesides,” by Valentine Wallis; The 
Leisure Hour : “Morley’s Life of Gladstone,” by Principal 
Rainy, “A Few Memories of Johannes Brahms by Sir 
C. Villiers Stanford. 
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Otto Julius Bierbaum 


Musical Notes 


A German poet has sold forty-five thousand copies of 
his collected works, at one shilling a copy, within 
the space of three years. 

This alone is rather a remarkable feat, hut it 
is more curious—and moreover a notable proof of the non¬ 
cosmopolitanism of literature—that the man should be so 
little known outside Germany. 

The book is called “Irrgarten der Liebe,” and is a 
plump little volume of 450 pages, simply bound in a 
decorated yellow cover with charming head and tail pieces 
by Heinrich Yogler. 

The title page qualifies the Labyrinth as a collection of 
Love Poems, Poems of Temperament, Songs of Morality, 
and Sayings, written between 1885 and 1900. 

Two portraits preface the book, one of Bierbaum as a 
cheery, bright-eyea boy of seventeen maybe; the other of 
him as a spectacled, high-browed thirty-yeared student. 

The Labyrinth merits something more than very careful 
reading. It is by way of being a very important, typical, 
and noteworthy book. It is all Young Germany, with its 
music, pedantry, and sentimentality—with something else 
which is part Hedonism, part pessimism, and a deal of 
striking individuality. There are echoes of Shelley, Byron, 
Browning perhaps; there is much Heine, for Bierbaum is 
as witty as he is wise: Lessing, and the classic cult, peeps 
out here and there, and Baudelaire and Mallarm6 seem to 
have got themselves assimilated. 

But above all and beyond all there is music, and rhythm, 
and lilt in every line of every verse. Now it is Schubert 
singing, and again Chopin in a minor key, or Rubenstein 
with a burst of great chords ; even the simple tunefulness 
of Mozart is not wanting, and the matter somehow always 
chimes with the character of the composer. 

It is impossible to translate Heine. • It would be ten 
thousand times more impossible to translate Bierbaum. 
His verse is delicate, elusive, technical. He invents new 
words, uses the quaintest of similee, and has little con¬ 
vincing tricks which are personal and inimitable. In the 
manner of Wagner, his refrains mean nothing—or every¬ 
thing—they are right, and appropriate, and somehow, 
inevitable. 

Then his sense of fun is childlike and delightful. Here 
is what he calls “ A Counting-Out verse for Lovers ” :— 

Rumpeldipum, 

Prinz Amor geht um, 

Vorm Aug eine Binden, 

Kann doch Jede finden. 

Hat die Rosenhecken 

Geplundert und Stecken 

Aus Rosenzweigen gemacht mit Spitzen, 

Die nun in den Herzen der Madchen sitzen. 

Rum . . . pnm . . . pum. 

There is a more serious side to his work, and much 
colour in his passionate poetry. The paintings of Hans 
Thoma and Gabriel Max have much in common with his 
more earnest moments. He dedicates poems to both, and 
his sentiment towards religion is full and frank. In 
“ Ein Trauro,” “ Reliquien,” and “ Aus der Herrgotts- 
perepective ” he strikes a very high note. 

The “ Labyrinth of Love ” is dedicated to the poet’s 
publisher, Alfred Walter Heymel. In a short preface 
Bierbaum says: “ These poems will not suit everybody, 

but I wish nothing better than that they should affect as 
large a circle as possible. You know what I think about 
it. I only hold that poetry to be really alive which is 
derived from our common life. That which is grown in 
a conservatory may sometimes be more beautiful, and I do 
not deny the charm of such artificially-grown plants, but 
the strenuous, life-giving stimulus is not in it.” 


I N consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Willy Hess 
Brahms’s first pianoforte concerto in place of that for 
violin and orchestra had to be given at the second 
Richter concert, but seeing that the soloist was Signor 
Busoni, those present had little occasion to complain. From 
the virtuoso point of view, Busoni was in quite magnificent 
form, so that the solo music of the work was given 
with almost unsurpassable brilliance, if now and again 
the performer permitted himself certain liberties not 
indicated by the text. His playing of the finale in 
particular was a marvel of fire and freedom, and generally 
the enthusiasm which his performance excited was in no 
way surprising. The band, on the other hand, seemed 
perhaps a little below its customary form. In the slow 
movement of the symphony (No. 1) for instance, the 
quality of the wood and brass was quite noticeably poor, 
and elsewhere one could not but contrast their tone 
unfavourably with that of the band to whose strains 
Queen’s Haul more frequently resounds. But Richter’s 
Brahms playing is always a joy to the Brahms lover, and 
considered interpretatively the performances which he 
obtained on this occasion were fine as ever. 


Mr. Ernest Newman has been criticising “ The 
Apostles ” in the New York “ Musical Courier,” and the 
conclusion expressed, in the course of a six-column article, 
is that the work is altogether inferior to “ The Dream of 
Gerontius.” Others have thought the same, but Mr. 
Newman has reasons all his own in explanation of the 
fact. Dr. Elgar's undoing in his judgment has been the 
strength of his religious sentiments and prepossessions. 
He has regarded his work so exclusively from the didactic 
and theological standpoint, and has been so carried away 
by the reb'gious associations of his libretto, that his critical 
faculty has forsaken him and he has mistaken dull music 
for fine.— 

For him a mere sentence or scene from the Bible is some¬ 
thing so overwhelming that it paralyzes his musical faculties 
instead of stimulating them. He has not been objective 
enough. He has been unable to see that a great deal of the 
music in “ The Apostles” is not sufficiently inspired to satisfy 
the musical mind, and it is only impressive to minds that are 
already predisposed to consider anything beautiful that is 
associated with a sacred text. 

Mr. Newman’s theory is ingenious. But I think it will 
hardly hold water. The depth of Dr. Elgar’s religious 
sentiments, I take it, has had nothing to do with the 
matter. Bach and Handel cherished convictions equally 
devout, and entertained no less reverence for the words of 
the Scriptures when they used these for their purpose. 
Yet this did not prevent the one from writing a “ Matthew ” 
Passion and the other a “ Messiah.” The truth of the 
matter is, I suspect, that the music of “ The Apostles ” is 
less fine than it might be because it was not in the power 
of Dr. Elgar to write better. 


Mr. Mark Hambodro has appeared again after his big 
tour—or tournee, as your virtuoso loves to designate bis 
journeys—and though his popularity has seemingly in 
nowise abated in the interim I scarcely think that his 
playing has improved. It has often been observed when 
actors and actresses play for any length of time before 
provincial or colonial audiences that their art is apt to 
suffer—to deteriorate in subtlety and refinement and to 
come by qualities of the ad captandum order. Something 
of the same kind would seem to hold good too often in the 
case of musicians. The thing is not the least difficult to 
understand. Your pianistic athlete making an appearance 
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“ for one night only ” in Minneapolis or Arizona or San 
Francisco, as the case may be, is naturally tempted under 
such conditions to try rather to astonish than to allure— 
to take the position by assault and battery rather than by 
gentler methods. And this I fancy from the signs of it is 
what Mr. Mark Hambourg has been doing. The thing is 
the more regrettable in his case since his playing was 
quite sufficiently “ robustious ” before. 


Concerts come and concerts go, but one may praise 
unreservedly the delightful evenings of chamber music 
provided by Messrs. Broad wood, whose concerts have won 
popularity with quite unusual rapidity by reason of the 
attractiveness of their programmes, the general excellence 
of the performances and, let it be added, the moderation 
of their charges. Time was when a single “ novelty ” in 
a programme was accounted something of a wonder. At the 
Broadwood concerts they think they have done ill if they 
introduce less than half a dozen. Yet, wonderful to relate, 
they have contrived at the same time to achieve popularity. 
Perhaps the grateful brevity of the individual items of 
their programmes has had something to do with this. 
Many short pieces rather than a few long ones has been 
their rule, and it is a very sound one. From the stand¬ 
point of the average hearer, most musical works are far 
too long. Beethoven set a bad precedent in this respect, 
and later composers have followed his example without 
possessing, as a rule, his justification. Comparing ancient 
music with modern, nothing is more striking than the 
change which has taken place in this matter. Somewhat 
after the fashion of the man who made up for coming late 
by going early, your latter-day composer tries to justify 
having nothing to say by saying it at intolerable length. 
The evil is great, is growing, and ought to be abated. 
Wherefore congratulations to Messrs. Broadwood in respect 
of their exertions to this end. 


Talking of Messrs. Broadwood there will be general 
regret among musicians at the removal of the famous old 
firm’s promises from their historic quarters in Great 
Pulteney Street—as no doubt there will be kindred regrets 
aroused by the change among the old habitues of Limmer’s, 
the equally renowned establishment to whose premises 
Messrs. Broadwood are removing. The diverse comments 
elicited in one quarter and another have indeed been rather 
amusing. Thus, while your bon vivant on the one hand 
has held up hands of horror with the exclamation 
“ Limmer’s, of all places, turned over to a vulgar piano 
business! ” the notion of Messrs. Broadwood shifting 
their quarters to the premises of a mere West-End hotel 
has seemed hardly less shocking to the feelings of the 
average musician. There are, of course, historical associa¬ 
tions of no light moment in both instances. But even 
Limmer's can claim no prouder incidents in its past than 
attach to those modest premises in Great Pulteney Street 
where Handel talked, Mozart played, and Haydn 
composed. 


Me. William Saunders, who has severed a connection of 
many years standing with Messrs. Chappell and Co. to 
undertake the management of the new musical agency 
business which Messrs. Metzler and Co. are starting, is a 
well-known figure in the musical world. For years and 
years one used to see him at the “ Pops,” where his 
“ appearances ” indeed must have run into thousands— 
and these, too, in conjunction with some of the most 
famous artists of recent times. Nor was he unworthy of 
his associates. Although he contributed nothing to the 
music of the evening but played emphatically the part of 
one who was “ seen and not heard,” yet the functions 


which he discharged had an importance all their own. 
And they were irreproachably performed. Was there ever 
anyone indeed who turned the pages quite so deftly as 
Mr. Saunders ? And who that has ever practised it will 
venture to say that the art is an easy one ? 1 can imagine 
indeed few tasks demanding stouter nerves or surer self- 
possession than that of “ turning over ” for a Rubinstein, 
a Piatti or a Joachim. For that was one of the minor 
wonders of Mr. Saunders’ incomparable art—he ministered 
to the needs not of one performer only but of two or three 
at once. Some day the Royal College of Music will realise 
the importance of the subject and found a Professorship 
of Turning-Over — in which event Mr. Saunders will 
assuredly be called upon to fill the post. Till then I wish 
him every success in the humbler field to which he now 
proposes to devote his energies. 


Unpunctualitt at concerts will become more common 
than ever if all artists adopt Mr. Busoni’s recent practice 
and play the first parts of the piece in the programme twice 
over for the benefit of the late arrivals, and a new terror 
will at the same time be added to concert-going so far 
as those who are punctual are concerned. People have 
been known to be late for the express purpose of missing 
the first piece—which in the case of a piano recital is 
usually a Liszt travesty of a Bach organ fugue; and such 
would certainly feel hardly grateful if this were done all 
over again for their benefit. But in the case referred to 
it was a Chopin sonata whose first two movements Signor 
Busoni felt moved to play again, and on this particular 
occasion there was certainly small disposition on the part 
of any section of his hearers to complain. Still, all 
pianists are not Busonis, and in a general way retro¬ 
gressions of this sort were better avoided. The number 
of players from whom one wishes to hear the same work 
twice running is not very great. But of course the real 
mistake consisted in putting a work of four movements 
first on the programme. Signor Busoni, whose perform¬ 
ances aroused the unlimited enthusiasm of an audience all 
too large for the Bechstein Hall, will be wiser, I suspect, 
another time. 


Beethoven’s “ posthumous ” quartets are works to 
which the musician always gives a willing ear, even if he 
approaches them only as problems to be solved or conun¬ 
drums to be cracked. But it can hardly be said that their 
better understanding is likely to be much advanced by 
performances such as that of the work in C sharp minor 

E rovided at the “ Pop ” last Saturday by Mr. Kruse and 
is companions. Not that the quartet was by any means 
ill played in the ordinary sense of the term; but there 
lacked just that indefinable note of insight and authority, 
which in works of this order counts with the hearer for 
so much. The music was played, but it was not inter¬ 
preted ; and a work such as the G sharp minor quartet 
cries aloud for interpretation. The pianist at this concert 
was Miss Fanny Davies, who brought forward a set of 
charming little pieces by Sgambati which, though slight 
in point of bulk, possessed an amount of musical value by 
no means proportionate to their size. After the manner 
of Schumann, Sgambati has given to each piece a name 
indicative of its character, although to speak truth the 
connection between the music and its title is not invariably 
too clear. But this after all is a matter of detail. On 
their own account the pieces are attractive music, and as 
such might well win general favour. 


A Full Sheet Almanac, illustrated, will be issued with 
the next number of The Academy and Literature. 
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Art Notes 

T he exhibition of paintings of Jamaica, held last 
week at the West India Committee Rooms, Seething 
Lane, under the auspices of Sir Alfred Jones, 
K.C.M.G., reminds me that what is probably the 
best collection of West Indian paintings and sketches in 
existence is now at Myrtle Grove, County Cork, the property 
of Sir Henry and Lady Blake. Lady Blake herself made 
a special study of the botanical features of Jamaica, from 
which she drew the interesting collection of water colours 
now lining the walls of the main stairway. This repre¬ 
sentation of new world beauty seems especially appropriate 
in view of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ownership of the place 
during his period of high favour with Elizabeth, from 
whom he received the estate as a gift, while the other 
treasures of art which Sir Henry and Lady Blake have 
gathered here from the four corners of the earth still 
further maintain the air of much travel which must have 
marked Myrtle Grove in Raleigh’s day. 


Not long since, some disgruntled antiquaries raised a 
doubt as to Raleigh having ever really possessed this 
property, but all controversy on that score should be set 
at rest by the fact that the original deed has within the 
past three months come into the possession of the present 
owner. Believed by some very good authorities to be the 
oldest unfortified residence in Ireland, the building has 
passed through many and sad vicissitudes, but through 
them all has been most remarkably preserved in some of 
its best details. The oak paneling of the upper hallway, 
the drawing-room, and the state bedroom, known as 
Raleigh’s room, is practically complete and perfect in its 
original condition, fine and dignified and beautifully toned 
by time, in spite of the fact that one owner had it grained 
to look like artificial oak, but light and cheerful in colour. 
The drawing-room mantel, one of the most perfect of 
Irish relics, is a rare work of art, probably the production 
of some of the Italian craftsmen who at one period had 
a considerable vogue in Ireland, and who left many traces 
of their skill. 


The inside walls are in some places as heavy as the 
outside walls, while that between the dining-room and 
the kitchen is fully 15 feet thick, giving opportunity for 
all manner of romantic surmise as to secret passages, priest 
holes, and so forth. Amid such surroundings, and seeming 
not at all out of place there, have been placed treasures from 
the wilds of frozen Canada, the jungles of tropic Jamaica, 
and the best workshops of China and Japan, not the least 
of the Oriental store being the great iron gates fitted into 
the wall which, formerly a portion of the town fortifica¬ 
tions, formed, at the same time, one of the boundaries of 
Myrtle Grove. 


Sib Alfred Jokes’ mission, like Raleigh’s of old, is to 
create an interest in British Colonies in the new world, and 
where he can offer none of the strange charms of a 
Pocahantis, he has fallen back upon the artistic attractions 
of the West Indian group, though like Raleigh he also 
talks tobacco. 


with the result that so great was the demand for opening 
day admissions that hundreds of tickets were sold at one 
guinea each, and the inauguration of the exhibition outshone 
the horse show as an attraction and became the great social 
feature of the autumn season. 


I doubt if any one room in London, outside the National 
Gallery, contains to-day such value, artistic and intrinsic, 
as does the one small apartment set aside at Messrs. Agnew’s 
in Bond Street for the ninth exhibition of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. 


Doubtless the most interesting in many respects are the 
two large Turners, “ The Harbour at Dieppe,” exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1825, and the “ Dutch Fishing 
Boats,” which is said never before to have been taken 
from the house of its owners since it passed to it in 1828, 
direct from the artist’s studio. Both are in Turner’s 
earlier manner, when he was at his best in drawing; both 
are marvellous in perspective, and both have the big, 
broad Turner effect, which must have inspired Ruakin 
when he wrote: “ Where the old masters expressed one 
distance, he expresses a hundred, and where they said 
furlongs, he says leagues. . . . The very means by 

which the old masters attained the apparent accuracy of 
tone which is so satisfying to the eye, compelled them to 
give up all idea of real relations of retirement, and to 
represent a few successive and marked stages of distance, 
like the scenes of a theatre, instead of the imperceptible, 
multitudinous, symmetrical retirement of Nature, who is 
not more careful to separate the nearest bush from her 
farthest one, than to separate the nearest bough of that 
bush from the one next to it,” and one is almost tempted 
to accept Ruskin’s word, in “ Turnerian Light,” that 
Turner, “ and he alone, of all men, ever painted Nature 
in her own colours.” 


These two great pictures, quite unknown to the general 
public, are brought from their long retirement in a state 
of most wonderful preservation, having entirely escaped 
from cracking or apparent decay of the pigments, and 
seeming, indeed, like new work. 


On the same wall is the portrait of an aunt of Mary, 
Marchioness of Northampton, attributed to Romney. Now, 
this painting is reputed to have remained in possession 
of the Northamptons ever since it came into existence, 
and a long and seemingly indisputable chain of evidence 
places it to Romney’s credit, yet the evidence of the 
picture itself all, or nearly all, points to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Romney, for instance, nearly always gave his 
sitters a position of the head, slightly turned to one side, 
which was individual with him. This is almost full front 
face. This, also, is not of a size adopted by Romney for 
this sort of work, and while Romney painted with full 
paint, which almost never cracked, we have here a lady in 
three-quarter length, with landscape and blue sky for back¬ 
ground, bearing in every detail indications of Reynolds, 
and faded and cracked very much after the manner of the 
latter’s pictures. 


At the American Art Galleries, in New York City, was 
opened last week one of the most notable exhibitions ever 
held in America, containing the cream of all the collections 
made in Europe during the recent period of financial boom 
in the United States, and also some masterpieces borrowed 
from France. Organised as a charity, for the benefit of a 
New York hospital, the value of the exhibits swelled to 
such an extent as to make the event of national importance, 


Rounet was simpler and more direct than Reynolds. 
He did not experiment, and, as in the case of the girl in 
the blue hat, hanging almost opposite the one in question, 
his colours remain fresh and strong. Indeed, I do not 
remember ever to have seen a faded Romney. Reynolds, 
on the other hand, was excessively fond of experimenting 
with his medium, and would draw in delicate monochrome, 
which he would glaze over in’brilliant colours. These, in 
many cases, have faded. Certainly the other Romneys in 
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the room offer, by comparison, strong evidence to arouse 
doubt as to the genuineness of this particular one, while 
on the other side of the question there is tradition, and, I 
believe, an entry in Romney’s diary to bear out the con¬ 
tention that on this occasion Romney adopted, in the most 
complete form, the Reynolds manner. There are discussions 
in front of the picture almost daily, which are said to be in 
no way annoying to the owner, since to prove the portrait 
a false Romney is to prove it a Reynolds—an exchange not 
injuring its value, to say the least. 


Oddly enough, there hangs, very near this painting, a 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, by Madame Le Bran, who 
claimed to have been the first since Rembrandt to adopt 
the big hat with broad lace hanging from the brim to 
give a fine effect of light and shade. This being the 
case, whoever painted the disputed picture, Reynolds or 
Romney, must have copied Madame Le Bran in this 
respect. After so many Romney Lady Hamiltons, it is 
interesting to turn to the Le Bran, which, though a little 
hard in execution, and having much more detail than the 
Romnevs, is a conscientious portrait, whereas Romney used 
Lady Hamilton more as a model, drawing from her, but 
always idealising both face and figure. In this, if we are 
to believe Madame Le Bran, he may have been wise, 
since in her memoirs the former says, speaking of Lady 
Hamilton: “ She had no style, and dressed badly as a 
rale. I remember the first time I took her portrait, at my 
third sitting at her house at Caserta, the Duchesse de 
Flurey and Princess Joseph de Monaco were ’ present. I 
had arranged a shawl round her head in the form of a 
turban, one end of which fell in graceful drapery. This 
head-dress suited her so well that the ladies thought her 
exquisitely beautiful. Sir W. Hamilton having invited us 
all to stay to dinner, Mrs. Hart (for she was not then 
married) left us for a short time in order to change her 
dress, and when she again entered the salon her dress, 
which was of the most vulgar description, had so entirely 
changed her appearance to her disadvantage, that the two 
ladies could scarcely recognise her.” This same writer 
tells how wonderfully Lady Hamilton passed, in her posing, 
from sorrow to joy and from joy to terror, and it may be 
said that she was one of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, to introduce what we now know as “ living 
pictures.” 


Another interesting portrait at Messrs. Agnew’s is a 
Gainsborough, half-length, of a young lady. Why the 
artist selected this particular subject to send down to 
an admiring posterity would be impossible to say, since 
England has never fallen short of lovely women to immor¬ 
talise on canvas, but the portrait looks true, and is a fine 
piece of work, so, as it is going to America as the property 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, we need have no worry over 
his purchase of a bad picture, nor sorrow at Britain’s loss 
of a good one. 


Not the least striking thing in the room is Romney’s 
splendid fnll length portrait of Lady Isabella Hamilton, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Buchan. It is understood 
that this portrait may oome into the market. The 
engraving, by J. Walker, is well known. 


Raeburn’s “ Captain David Burrell,” a large canvas, is 
not pleasant, and looks almost ont of its class amongst the 
masterpieces surrounding it, while, on the contrary, there 
is a moderate sized landscape by J. Starke which is 
strongly reminiscent of Hobbema, and which does not 
seem at all out of its element, even in such grand 
company. [Altogether, the'exhibition is one not to be 
missed. 


Correspondence 

“Poetry of Greater Britain*’ 

Sm,—Kindly permit me to say a word with reference to the 
review of my “ Poetical Works ” which appeared in your issue of 
Saturday last—for which I thank you. 

My preface, I fear, did not convey to the mind of the reviewer 
exactly what I intended. When writing it, I was fully alive to the 
fact that Mr. Kipling had written largely on things colonial. I 
do not see, however, that reference to Greater Britain makes 
Mr. Kipling a poet of Greater Britain, any more than reference to 
Irish things would make him a poet of Ireland. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I use the expression “ Poetry of Greater Britain ” to 
define that which is written by those whose birthplace, training, 
and sentiments are colonial, as, let me say, mine are. Hence, I 
reminded the “ Home ’’ reader that an apple of Ontario is never 
quite like an apple of Devinshire, and ventured to add, “ The 
tnoughtful consumer allows for the influence of soil and climate 
and expects a difference in flavour."—Yours, Ac.. 

Fred. J. Johnbton-Swth. 


Medicine Men and Letters 

Sir, —Your note in regard to Mr. Stodart Walker suggests the 
idea of how many graduates in medicine are at present prominently 
concerned in literary life. Few people know that Mr. Robert 
Bridges once practised medicine. Other names that occur to one 
are Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Andrew Balfour, and Mr. Riccardo 
Stephens—all writers of fiction. Dr. Weir Michell is also recalled. 
—Yours, Ac., J. R. W. 


Girls’ Books or Novels 

Sir, —Is the distinction between Girls’ Books and Novels one 
worth drawing, with reference to the remarks of your correspondent 
Isidore S. Ascher ? 

The readers of the Girls’ Books with naughty heroines are 
separated by but very few years from the readers of novels, and it 
is natural to suppose that the taste acquired in the one period will 
demand gratification in the next. Without analysing too particu¬ 
larly the kind of naughtiness that is supposed to be a grace in the 
heroine, an investigation of a large number of Girls’ Books by 
prolific writers compels the conclusion that the type of girl easiest 
to write about and—judging from the editions advertised— 
pleasantest to read about, is not one who can be expected to 
develop into the kind of woman we wish our girls to become. 

The absence of taste in reading is an unfortunate accompaniment 
—though possibly a temporary one—of the general ability to read 
and familiarity with books. The literary training of the average 
boy or girl is apt to be along philological rather than literary 
lines, and sufficient mental fatigue has been experienced, without 
the compensating mental refreshment, to account for the fact that 
books for private reading are apt to be selected from those written 
in the casual diction and with the flippant estimates of the more 
voluble girl and boy companions of their own age. 

The general indifference shown by mothers towards the reading 
selected and enjoyed by their girls is one of the most unaccount¬ 
able things in life. Yet nothing sooner tinges the mind and stamps 
the thought than the ideals, aims, successes and attractions of the 
characters in that dear delightful unreal world of Story in which 
every girl in turn secretly lives and moves. It is the more sad 
that this potent influence should be ignored, because there is such 
a goodly company of books of fiction which are really literature ; 
and a knowledge of these might help to develop such perception 
of truth and delicacy as would serve to protect the soul no less 
than to train the taste.—Yours, Ac., 

8. Cunnington. 


Life and Literature 

Sir, — The interesting letter of “A Hungry Reader” suggests a 
number of considerations, each of which seems to contradict his 
rather pessimistic conclusions. He states that “ the love of and 
interest in literature are confined to a select few ” because “ literary 
men and critics deal with literature as a thing apart from life and 
everyday interests,” and he obviously thinks that this condition of 
things has not obtained in the past—at any rate to such an extent 
as it_obtains in the present. 
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Now is this an approximately true account of the relation of 
literature to modem life? To some careful observers it has 
appeared that there never was a time when so large a percentage 
of well-educated people possessed a keener interest in the writings 
of their contemporaries. The number of people who share the 
tastes of “ A Hungry Header” is enormous. Their demand is, in 
fact, so great as to have created a supply. But the demand is for 
a presentment of modem life that shall be as multiform and 
various as modem life itself. To civilisations simpler than ours 
belong comparatively simple literatures. In the twentieth century 
the plays of Mons. M. Maeterlinck are as positively an outcome of 
"national life " as the novels of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the poetry 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the more recent dramas of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
and one might unkindly add the highly varied comedies which 
are, unfortunately, sometimes philosophies of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
These writers have by no means an equal gift of vision, but they 
all have in greater or less degree the qualities belonging to genius, 
and they all present to their readers some one aspect or several 
aspects of modernity. They do this consistently, and by the inner 
compulsion of their genius. Their genius is as to their capacity 
for doing this and nothing less than this. Should they fail here, 
they fail fundamentally. 

tt^But are they originators of a duty newly conceived in the 
twentieth century ? Most certainly not. The two novelists whose 
consummate ability in synthesis not less than analysis has in the 
last thirty years so greatly enriched English literature—Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy—have been concerned with 
giving us a direct transcript of actuality. It has been, however, 
always the transcript of the painter not the photographer. 

On the other hand, “ A Hungry Reader ” might well have 
pointed to one peril of which the artist tends to become neglectful. 
The writer whose main business with his art is the truthful pour- 
trayal of the characters and ideas of his fellows is constantly liable 
to the delusion that the psychological phenomena he records are 
of lees importance than his own social or religious theories regard¬ 
ing them. As a result we have so morally impassioned and 
brilliantly equipped a writer as Mr. Bernard Shaw, the irretrievable 
victim of his contemptuous, not to say contemptible indifference 
to the opinions of all the rest of mankind; and even so profound a 
thinker as Mr. H. G. Wells, too often more occupied with the future 
in the distance than with the present which is to'produce it. 

Yet there is hardly a single author in the front rank of English 
fiction, of the drama or of poetry who is not faithfully presenting 
contemporary life, and it might be truly said that the people who 
are devoid of interest in the literary movements of the day do not, 
in nine cases out of ten, care a fiddlestick what becomes of any 
interests outside the narrow orbit of their own petty pleasures. 

Progress is with those who can discern in sympathy and with 
humility. So long as English literature endures the life of the 
English-speaking peoples will find its exponents and its critics, 
who must do their duty in despite of both obloquy and eulogy. By 
their knowledge and by the help of those who have learned to profit 
by that knowledge the base alloys of ignorance and prejudice shall 
yet be transmuted into fine gold.—Yours, <Stc., 

W. Kendall Smith. 


“Academy ’ ’ Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
The Editoh, The Academy and Literatcbe, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 

Questions 

LITERATURE 

Canterbury—W anted, the names of works of fiction in which the scenes are 
laid or principally laid at Canterbury.—tYiR/rr&urjr. 

“ Haem on y."—C an any of your correspondents tell me kiDdly if the pJant 
*• Basiuony, M mentioned by the attendant tpirit in Milton’s “Cornua” as “a small 
unsightly root, But of divine effect," Is to be lonud among any known flora ? Or 
is It, as i incline to think, a creature of the poet’s imagination ? It is not in 
any botanical list that I have, nor do I imagine it is to be found in such a place. 
The first syllable seems to suggest the Greek a'/x a ; but the flower Is said, in that 
tar country where it opens, to be “ bright goiuen," not blood-red.— F. 8. U 
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“‘Punch’s’ Recipes.”-I n an old oookery book (1832) I have found three 
excellent recipes iu verse—To make Pea Soup: To dress Eels 4 la Tartare : To 
dress Herrings. They are all quoted “ from 4 Punch.’" Who was the culinary poet 
and when did they appear ?—/*. Soper. 

“Phrosine ET Me LI DOR.”—Who was the author of this romance ?— Antonio. 

“Richard Whytpordb."—T he Pype or Tonne of the lyfe of perfection (by) 
The oldie wretched brother of Syon, Richard Whytforde, 23rd March, 1532, printed 
by Robert Redman. What was the fate of R. Whytforde and was the book 
suppressed?— K. C. Channer. 

* Manorr DBS Gateaux de Nanterre.”—W hat Is the meaning and origin 
of this phrase, which occurs in Obermann, Letter xx. ?— Antonio. 

“Einst, 0 Wunder.’’—A song, 

Once, 0 wonder 1 once from the ashes of my heart 
Arose a blossom, 

is mentioned by R. L. Stevenson in “ The Ebb Tide.’’ Can anyone kindly inform 
me who is the writer of this song and by wuom it has been set to music ? The 
music-sellers do no; seem to know it.— M. A. S. 

Quotations Wanted.— 

“ Faint heart never won fair lady."— A. Spket. 

“ Ich komme ioh weiss nicht woher, 

Ich gehe ich weiss nicht wohln, 

Ioh bin ich weiss nicht was, 

Das mac lit dass ioh so traurlg bln." 

Quoted in a speech by the late Archbishop Thomson.— J. Q. A. 

Can any reader tell me the author of the following ?— 

“ True as the shell 

To the old ocean’s melancholy swell.”— S B 


GENERAL 

“The Commune.”—I s there any really impartial history of the Paris Commune, 
1871 ? Memoirs more or lees partial abound ; 1 am looking for a detailed and 
scientific history. — T. C. 

“ Gem op Normandy."—W ho or what was this personage or thing ?— A. Q. H. 

“Ku Klux Klan.”— Where can I obtain sound information about this UJ3. 
secret society ?— S. S. 8. 

“ Radicals.”—W hen was this name for advanced Liberals first used ?— Whig. 

•* Polly.”—W hat is the derivation of this as a diminutive or variant for Mary ? 

—//. C. 

May I a^k. as a landsman, whether it is true that on all men-of-war the King's 
heaitu, at mesa, is always drunk sitting down ? If so, why Y The artists in the 
picture-papers are always wrong If my informant be correct— J. B. 


Answers 


LITERATURE 

“The Twa Corbies.**—I remember this ballad in one of the Bong Books in 
“Chappell’s Old Kugliah Ballads," but it is many years since I have seen these 
books.— 8. t’. 

“ LYCIDas."—I s not the two-handed engine the executioner's axe ? Calverley in 
his masterly translation of Lyciuas seems to take it this way— 

“Ilia tamen bimanut custodit maehina portam."— R. F. McC. 

“Pretty Fanny’s Way.”—I oannot verify it, but have always understood 
that it applied to the Lord Francis Harvey, satirised by Pope as “Lord Fanny.” 

— H. F. McC. 

“ Pretty Fanny's Way."—I thonght every one knew this was Pope’a Lord 
Fanny is John Lord Hervey, the favourite of Queen Caroline and an enemy of Pope, 
who takes him off in tne Satires under the name of “ oporua "—Index. 

“This Lucid Interspace,” &a-I should have written last week but that I 
thought there would be many answers, ihe quotation is from lennyson's 
“ LiUcretius.” It is closely imitated from Lucr. iii. 18, &L, and that in turn from 
Homer, Od. vL 42, <tc.— h. C. F, 

“The Lucid Interspace."—T ennyson’s “Lucretius": line 105 “The,” not 
“This.”-/’. It. B. 

“JUMP TO Glory Jane.”—A ll that Is known is surely to be found in Mr. 
Quitter's preiaoe to the volume of Meredith entitled by that name.— li. F, McC, 

“ The Five NATIONS.”—(Nobody seems to have answered this). Tne Five 
Nations, 1 understand, are Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, South Africa.— It. C. F. 


GENERAL 

“Galway Jury."—A n enlightened independent jury. The expression lias its 
birth in oertalu trials neld in Ireland in 1835 upon the right of the King to the 
counties of Ireland. Leitrim, Roscommon, bligo and Mayo gave judgment in 
lavour of the Ciown, but Galway opposed it; whereupon the sheriff Was fined 
Al,ooo, and each of the jurors £4,000.— M. McLean Dobree. 

“Leaving IN tuk Lurch."—W hat is a lurch? The “Century Dictionary" 
defines ** lurch ” as a position in cribbage—obviously a veiy disauveutageous one. 
“ To leave in the lurch ” then meant, originally, io leave in tiiat position, it this he 
correct, one would my cribbage must onoe nave been a much more popular game 
than it is at present.— index. 

NOTES 

Let us preserve them in our libraries however— 

ihese lolioe do very well to block up one of the roads that leads to nothing.— 
Anon. (jjruOabljf FittGerald). 

Quidam aliqnoe libros quid opus servare roganti 
* Ut claudant uusquam quo mag is itur' aiL— C.8. 0. 

The wealth of a men is the number of things which he lovea and bl ess es which 
he if loved end bleseeu by.— Carlyle. 

Qua? benedicit amat? Benedidtur ipee et a mat or 
De quibus ? Hoc dice ns die alicujua opes.—C. A u. 
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EARLY BRITAIN—ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 

By THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Ins'.C.E., F.G.S. Fcip. 8vo. With several Maps. Cloth boards, 5s. 

The TIMES savs:—“Mr. Codiington's book has much to recommend it to the antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly 
upon a book literally packed with suggestions for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of grace and automobility, no small joy.’’ 

EARLY BRITAIN—ROMAN BRITAIN. 

By EDWARD CONYBKARE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ST. ALDHELM : HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

Lectures delivered in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol 

With several Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 

By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, D;D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. 

Ciown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. fid. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Being Addresses delivered by the Yen. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. 

By the Monsignore DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE from the 
Third Edition of “ Les Origines du Culte Chretien.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 

HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGEND8 OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 
By THEOPHILU8 G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.AJ3. With Mveml Illustration*. 
Large post Svo, cloth boards, 7a 6d. 

THE DIVINE SOCIETY; or, the Church’s Care of 

Large Populations. Cambridge Lectures on Paf-toral Theology, 1890. by the 
Right Rev. E. JACOB, D.D. New and Revised Edition. Small poet 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND HIS CHURCHES. By the Rev. W. E. 

BO LLAND. Small poet Svo, doth boards, 2s. 

44 THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF GOD.” Pages 

from the Book of Nature. By JOHN POLKINGHORN. With several 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: BUD- 

DHISM. Being a bketch of the Life and Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha. 
ByT. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A-, Ph.D. A New and Revised Edition. With 
Map. Fcp. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three 

Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bithop, with an 
address on “The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Very Rev. HENRY 
WACE, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. fid. 

THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 

Sermons. By the late R. W. CHUROH, Dean of 8t. Paul's. Crown 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d.; Imitation crushed 
morocco, 7a 6d. 

REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA G. ROS- 

SETTI’S “THE FACE OP THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W. M. L. JAY. Small poet 8vo, cloth boards, 2a 6d. 

VERSES. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Re- 

printed from “Called to be Saints,” “Time Plies,” and “The Face of the 
Deep.” Small post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, 
buckram, top edge gilt, 8s. 6d,; limp roan, 6a ; limp morocoo, 7s. fid. 

THINGS LOVELY AND TRUE. Short Readings for 

Sunday. By FRANCES ARN0LD-F0R8TER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2a 

VERSES ON SACRED SUBJECTS. By C. I. E. 

Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, la 


| THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. EGYPT AND 

CHALDkEA. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MA8PERO. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. BAYCE. Translated by M. L. MoOlurb. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24a ; 1mIf-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48a 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS (Egypt, Syria 

and Assyria). By Prof. MA8PER0. Edited by the Her. Prof. SAYCB. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURB. With Maps, 8 Coloured Plates, and over 
400 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26a ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 60a 

THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 

330 B.O. By Prof. MASPBBO. Edited by th. B«v. Prof. Bayoe. Translated 
by M. L. McCLURB. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26s.; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 50a 

THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the Old 

Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 

More than 3r0 Works, dealing exclusively with the Events of our Lord's Life, 
have been chofen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The Work 
contains 384 (imperial 4to) pages, and over 360 IUustr&tiona Forty-eight of these 
being separate Plates, printed in two Tinta Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d.; 
whole bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 

SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. The 

History, Legends, and Traditions of the Beginning of the West 8axon Church. 
By the Rev. JOHN EDWARD FIELD, M.A. Small post 8vo,cloth boards,Pa. 6d* 

IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures* 

delivered in 8t. laul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. 
WAGUETT, M.A. Small post Svo, cloth boards. Is. fid. 

TO WHOM SHALL WE GO ? An Examination of some 

Difficulties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. 0. T. OVENDKN, D.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6<1. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 

Addresses on. By the Right Rev. 0. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

44 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ” CONTRASTED WITH 

CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY 

BIBLE HISTORY. By Prof. KITTBL, of Leipzig. Translated from the 
German by Edmund McClure, M.A. Edited, with a Prefaoe. by the 
Very Rev. Henry Wacb, D.D. Small poet Hvo, peper cover, 6d. 

ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. 

HUXLEY, F.R.8. By the Very Rev. Hbnry Wacb, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper 
cover, fid. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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J. M. BARRIE. 

THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD. 

Third Edition. 6/- 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

19t.li Edition. 3/0 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 

10th Edition. 3/6 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

Hth Edition. 8/6 

WHEN A MAN’S SINQLE. 

Uth Edition. 3/6 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
CHRISTMAS 
LIST. 


IAN MACJLiAREN. 

YOUNG BARBARIANS. 

Uth Edition. 6/- 

BSSIDE THE BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH. 95thThous.3/6 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANS 
SYNE. 66th TLoiuand. 3/6 

KATE CARNEGIE. 

30th Thousand. 3/6 

AFTERWARDS. 

20lh thousand. 3/6 


DOCTOR 

XAVIER. 


Pall Mall Gazette .—“ A worthy example of its author’s in¬ 
exhaustible invention. Surprise after surprise, tableau after 
tableau, complication succeeding complication—the story unfolds 
itself with a mesmeric power upon the attention. ... Its 
ingenuity Is marvellous, and its colouring brilliant." 


MAX PEMBERTON. 

Third Edition in the Press. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


OARBE OF 
GRAND OAYOU. 


Academy .—“ Quite one of the best books of the winter season ; 
worth bnying and reading, not merely ordering from the library." 

Bookman .—“ Mr. Oxenham has done no work so finished and of 
such unflagging interest.” 

To-Day .—“ Mr. Oxenham has done nothing better than this 
fine romance.” 


JOHN OXENHAM. 

Third Edition in the Press, with 
Frontispiece in photogravure, from a 
Charming Drawing of Barbe, by 
Harold Copping. 6/- 


FOLLOW 
THE GLEAM. 


BritUh Weekly .—“ Mr. Hocking's romance will stir the hearts 1 By 
of old and young. His masterly treatment of a great historic | lACCDII UflPKIUfi 
| period must arouse the admiration of the most critical student, UUQLrll flUwnUVUi 

and the uncritical reader is carried gloriously forward on the sacosn Enrrios. 
wings of a love-tale whose excitement never flags.” Illustrated. 


UP SIDE 
STREETS. 


Daily Telegraph .—“ It is not, however, in virtue of its humou- 
that the book commands its highest praise, but by reason of th* 
skilful BUggestiveness of touch, the impress of living fact, and tbe 
careful finish which characterise it throughout.” 

Morning Pont .—“ Mr. Pett Ridge's stories display close observa¬ 
tion and whimsical humour, and they are extremely readable." 


W. PETT RIOGE. 

Second edition. 

Illustrated. 


THAT BRIL¬ 
LIANT PEGGY. 

CYNTHIA’S 

IDEAL_ 

TOBY AND HIS 

LITTLE DOG TAN; 
OR THE GREAT 
DETECTIVE OF 
FAIRY-LAND. 

Mrs. WIGGS OF 
THE CABBAGE 

PATCH. _ 

LOVEY 

MARY. 


Daily Mail .—“ A charming tale of present-day life.” 

Yorkehire Pont .—“Another fine story from the pen of Mrs. Meade. 
Peggy is a delightful creature, in the full height of a dazzling 
girlbotxl, and the love-story in which she plays so lively a part is 
well and daintily told.” 

Birmingham Gazette .—“The story is so well constructed and 
brightly written, the characters sre so cleverly drawn, and the 
whole book is conceived in such a healthy spirit, that there is not 
a dull moment on its pages.” 


Sentxntan. —“A preity, fanciful tale, with pictures of a rare 
power in suggesting the quaint, queer, and the impish." 

Went mi niter Gazette .—“ Clever and fantastic both for its illus¬ 
trations and its letterpress.” 


There is no better time than Christmas to introduce your 
friends to Mrs. Wlggs of the Cabbage Patch. They will 
be only too delighted to have the good fortune of making the 
acquaintance of this cheery and amusing person in the pages of 
Alice Hegan Rice’s charming books. MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. Illustrated, 6s. 
LOVEY MARY. Illustrated, 6a., of which over 640,000 
copies have now been issued in England and America. 


L. T. MEAOE. 

Second Edition, with 
Frontispiece. 


AOELINE SERGEANT. 

Second Edition, with 
Frontispiece. 6/- 

GILBERT JAMES, 

and Illustrated in Colours by 

OHAS. PEARS. the “Punch” 
Artist. 6/-. 


ALICE HEGAN RICE. 

Illustrated. 6 /- 


ALICE HEGAN RICE. 

Il.ustrated. 5/- 


RALPH CONNOR. 

THE SKY PILOT. 

13th Edition. 36th Thousand. 6/- 

BLAOK BOOK. 

Dth Edition. 19th Thonaand. 6/- 

MAN FROM GLENGARRY. 

4th Edition. 23rd Thousand. 6/- 

GLENGARRY DAYS. 

2nd Edition. 20th Thousand. 8/- 


An Illustrated Christmas List, 

containing many of tbe beat Gift Books of the Season, 

will be sent post free on application to the Publishers, 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ELLEN THORNEY- 
CROFT FOWLER. 

FUEL OF FIRE. 

25th Thousand. 6/- 

OONOERNING ISABEL 
CARNABY. 

66th Thousand. 3/6 

SIRIUS. 

Second Edition. 6/- 

LOVE’S ARGUMENT. 6/- 
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BOOK S FOR PRES ENTS. 

THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUARTOS. 

Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-made paper and 50 copies on Japanese vellum 
for sale in England and America. 

_The First Volume new ready. _ 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST 


Edited with Introduction end Glossaries by H. C. B ART. Title-pap Vignette of 
David Garrick as Abel Drugger. Fcap. 4t<>, 7a. 6d. net; on vellum, 21s. net. 

MF.W VOLUME OF “THE KING'S CLASSICS .<■'«>' 


KINGS’ LETTERS. 


Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the coming of the Tudors. Newly 
edited from the originals by RoiiKBT Stkei. i‘, F.S.A. With a Portriiit o 
Henry V. ss Frontispiece. 2s. Bd. net; quarter bound vellum, 3S. Bd. net 

A GOOD BOOK FOR A BOY. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPINO. 


A Dsnolar hand-hook of nautical information, by FRANCIS Mri.TODN. With air 
A Coloured Plates and many Illustrations in the text. As. net. 

TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR A CHILD. 

1 OAMMER QRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES~ 

Wifch 34 r Full-page Illustrations by CRUIK80ANK and others. Cover Design in 
Chroroo. l*arge square Hvo, 3a. 8d. net. _ 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. 


With all the Original Illustrations (designed by 


A Fairy Story by Mark Lkmon. With all tli 

RICHARD DOYLK ). carefully re-f> ngraved on woo<i. Is. 6d. net. 

THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. 


Thirteen drawing! by BlaNCBK McManlb, 
illustrating the Itubdiyitt, with verses from 
FitzGerald's first trai slation of the poem. 
Tbe illustrations printed in colour?. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Thirteen drawings. Illustrating episodes in 
the life of Dante, with corresponding quota¬ 
tions from big works. Each drawing printed 
in crayon red, and neatly mounted on grey 
paper. 2s. Od. net. 

Thirteen drawings, in colours, representing 
the Smokers of the World, with appropriate 
quotations and facta of interest to smokers. 
Miniature 8vo, plain, Is. net; coloured. 
Is. 6d. net. 

ALEXANDER MORINC, Ltd., The De La More Press, 298, RECENT ST- W. 


THE DAHTE CALEHDAR 


THE SMOKER’S CALEHDAR 


NE W BOYS’ BOOK. 

In One Voh, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

WITH THE TREASURE-HUNTERS. 

A STORY OF THE FLORIDA CAYS. 

By JAMBS OTIS. 

With 5 Full-pave Illustrations. 

London: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Philadelphia: Washington Square. 


J. B. UPPINCOTT COM PANY. 

In One Voh, Svo, halt cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Recollections and Impressions of 

JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER 

By ARTHUR JBROMB BDDY. 

With 12 KuU-pn<rfl Illustrations. 

In One Vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 

10s. 6d. net. 

THROUGH THE GATES OF 
OLD ROMANCE. 

By W. JAY MILLS. 

With 15 lHustiations by John' Rae. 

In Two Vols., fcap. Svo, extra cloth, gilt top, 

12s. net. 

AMERICAN MYTHS AND LEDENDS. 

By CHARLBS M. SKINNBR. 

With 9 Full-page Illustrations. 


P BAN'S 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

A SPLENDID SERIES OF 

JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS. 

thb adybnturbs of 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 

Edited by D. Hayma®. 

HAUFF’S FAIRY 

TALES. Edited by <»cki.y 
UoDokem.. 

ROBINSON CRUSOB. 

By Daniei. Defoe. 

LEATHER STOCKINGS. 

By Fknimoee Cooper. 


NOWADAYS. 

Mm. P. G. GREEN. 


Edit d by 



Robinson 
(hisoa, I 


LONG, LONG AGO; or, 

Mur aery Rhymes Retold. 

By M. Watkrson. 

Size, large post 8vo (or 7$ in. by 5$ in.), 2m. 8d. ; or gilc edges 3*. 6d. 

The above are handsomely bound in deeply embossed pictorial boards, and make 
most attractive Volumes. Each Book is profusely illustrated, containing numerous 
Illustration* in Black and White, besides Coloured Plates. 


BIG ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. 

Size, cr jwn folio (12 in. by 16$ in.), 6s. 

This is the largest and most magnificent Juvenile Work that has ever been 
offered to the public. Here the favourite domestic animals are pictured In heroic 
Rise, and great care has been taken in the colouring and printing. There are 
24 Pictures, and each Picture ha9 descriptive matter of the animals habit*, with 
original Illustrations on the opposite page. 

Bound in dark blue Eng'ish vellum cloth. Oo<-er dedgn in inks and gold 
embossed. Iu a printed wrapper. Also done in French language. 

EVERY PAGE 18 BRIMFUL OF HUMOUR. 

AN A B C OF EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 

Vsracs by G. E. Farrow. Pictures by John Hassai.L. Price 3s. Bd. 

Mr. Has sail has done a lot of work, but none to beat this. 


OLD NURSERY RHYMES DUG UP 
AT THE PYRAMIUS. 

Verse, by Oliver Booth. Pictures by Stanley I* Auamson. Prices*. Bd. 

An exceedingly quaint book. The binding is mut original, and the 04 pastes 
nf designs exception illy funny. 

ASK TO SEE DEAN’S NEW HAS BOOKS. 


DEAN’S PRACTICAL GUIDE BOOKS. 

Is. HERAT'S NEW BOOK. Is. 

By the Author of “ Card Tricks and Conjuring Up-to-Date.” 

Latest SlolKhta, Illusions, Mind Reading, and Now Card 
Effects (Illustrated). 

Till, work describes the latest m-thols employed in the Money Trick, explains 
the Improved system of Palming, the Bamboo Stick, and other new invent tons. 

. a ?«i.riihA dealt with include Lamp Chimneys and Knotted Handkerchiefs, 
Aerial A ng 1 1 ngfProduoUon of FIags the P Flying Bird Cage, the Enchanted Target 

Tlie Stars Illusions include the Vanishing Lady, the Mystery of She, Rebecca 
Preidpitatedfand the Cheval Class, whilst the New Can! Effects form an admirable 
Supplement to Heroat's former book. 

London : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet St., E.C. 

Publishers of Dean’s Plays for Young Actors. 
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A. ft C. BLACK’S LIST. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 

STUARTS. By Sir Walter Besant. Uniform with 
“ London in the Eighteenth Century.” With 116 Illustrations 
from Contemporary Prints and Portraits, and containing a 
Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 80s. net. 


THE FA8CI NATION OF LONDON 

SERIES. The Thames. By Sir Walter Besant. Ecbd. 
8vo, cloth, price Is. fid. net; or in full limp leather, price 2s. 
net. Eight volumes are already published in this series, uniform 
in size, price, and bindiDg. Detailed Prospectus will be sent 
on application. 


THE LAW8 OF MO 8 E 8 AND THE CODE 

OF HAMMURABI. By Stanley A. Cook. M.A. Price 
(is. net. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY 

ARABIA. By the late W. Robertson Smith, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes by the Author and 
Professor Goldzlher. Edited by Stanley A. Cook, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d. 


NATURALISM AND AGNO 8 TICISM. The 

Gifford Lectures, 1896-98. By James Ward, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised. In two vob., 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 

8T. PAUL AND THE ANTE - NICENE 

OHUROH. By the Rev. Stewart Means, A.M., B.D. Post 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE SURGERY. 

By Dr. Thomas Kocher. Second English Edition. Trans¬ 
lated by Harold J. Stiles. M.B., F.R.C.S.. from the Fourth 
German Edition. Containing 255 Illustrations, many with 
colour intro luced. Royal Svo. cloth, price 20s. net. 


ELEMENT8 OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By J. Siiikld Nicholson, Professor of Political Economy in 
tlie University ot Edinburgh. Demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 


GOD'S OPEN DOORS. By the Rev. T. 

Rhondda Williams. Author of “Shall we Understand the 
Bible ! " Small crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 61. net. 


THE LARGER FAITH. Some Aspects of the 
New Theology. By K. C. Anderson. Minister of Ward Chapel, 
Dundee. Small crown Svo, cloth, price 3e. (id. net. 


THE BIRTH OF JE8US CHRI8T. By 

Professor Wilhelm Soltau. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth, price la. fid. net. 


DR. JOHN BROWN : A Biography and a Criticism. 
By John Taylor Brown, LI..D. Edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, by W. B. Dunlop. In large crown 8vo, 
bound in quarter vellum, gilt top, eon'ainiug 2 Photogravures 
and 2 other Illusirations, price 5s. net. 


THE KINSFOLK AND FRIEND8 OF 

•IKSU8. By the Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A. Large square 
crown Svo, cloth, with 16 full-page reproductions of famous 
pictures, 7 in Colour and 9 in Sepia, price (is. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF LONDON. 

By G. E. Mitton. With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by John Williamson. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TALES OF ST. AUSTIN’S. By P. G. YVode 

house, Author of “ The Pot-Hunters ” and “ A Prefect’s 
Uncle.” Crown 8vo, with 8 Page Illustrations by T. M. R. 
Whitwell, R. Noel Pocock, and E. F. Skinner, price 3s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


Oxford University Press. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Chrono¬ 
logically arranged and edited, with Notes and Indices. By 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee. In 16 vote., with Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Prospectus on application. 

THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. Bv E. K. Chambers, 

B.A. Two volumes, Svo, art canvas, with 2 Illustrations, 
25s. net. 

Academy and Literature.— “Mr. Chambers marshals his facts as skilfully as he 
collects them diligently, and he prc’euta them in an easy, unpretending, attractive 
style. Never rhetorical, he is always readable, even where his pages are what 
Dr. Johnson m ght havo called inspissated research. If not by actual discovery, at 
any rate by ingenious au<l suggestive co-ordination of facta, be has sensibly 
advanced the boundaries of knowledge. Scholars yet unborn will bless and 
magnify his name. Some of his conclusions they may revise, but the excellence of 
his method cauuot but make his book permanently helpful.” 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE SHELLEY 

MANUSCRrPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

Being a collation thereof with the printed texts, resulting in 
the publication of several long fragments hitherto unknown, and 
the introdu lion of many improved readings into Promtiheut 
f'nh:‘iiml, and other Poems, by 0. D. IiOCOCK, B.A. Crown 4to, 
doth extra, with a collotype facsimile of tvo pages of 
Shelley’s handwriting, 7s. fid. net. 

SHELLEY’S ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes by William Michael Rossetti. Second Edition. 
Revised with the assistance of A. 0. Prickard, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. ; or 5s. in cloth extra. 

HORACE FOR ENOLI8H READERS. Being 

a Translation of the Poems o' Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
into English Prose. By E. C. Wickham, D.D. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF 

PLATO. Translated into English, with Analyses and Intro¬ 
ductions, by Benjamin Jowett, M.A., late Master of Balliol 
College, with a Preface by Edward Caird, M.A., D.C.L. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. fill. net. 


A/so Published by Henry Frewde. 
BUNYAN 8 PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 

. 25 original Illustrations by George Cuuikshank, cut on wood, 
never before publisheI. Edition de Luxe, roysl Svo, limited to 
950 • op : es, the letterpress printed on hand-made paper, and the 
illustrations as full-page plates on Japanese pa|>er. Subscription 
price, 21s.net. After publication the price will bt 25s. net. 

NEW VOLUMES OF 

THE OXFORD MINIATURE POETS. Printed 

on Oxford India paper, 32mo, bound in superfine cloth, each 
volume with a Portrait. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. From 2s. fid. net. 

THE COMEDIES OP SHAKESPEARE. With a Glossary. From 

3s. 6(1. 

THE HISTORIES, POEMS. & SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

With a Glossary. From 3b. ttd. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. Wiih a G ossury. 

From 3.«. tJd. 

THE FIRESIDE DICKENS. With 697 Illustra¬ 
tions by Crciksiiank, “ Phiz,” Ac. In 22 volumes, crown 8vo. 
Twelve of the longer volumes have been priced at 2s. net in 
cloth, and 3s. fid. i.et in leather ; and 10 of the shorter volumes 
at Is. fid. net in cloth, 3s. net in leather. Each volume can be 
obtained separately. 

THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 

In 17 volume*, fcap. Svo. with 697 Illustrations. Eaco volume 
can be obtained separably at 2<. fid. net In cloth, or 3g. fid. 
net in leather; also in sets aud with cases. 

OEMME DELLA LETTERATURA 

ITALIANA. Models of Prose and Poetry. With bio¬ 
graphical and critical introductions and the argument of the 
chief works, ancient and modern. Edited by J. F. Bingham, 
Doctor in Letters and Theology. Printed throughout in Italian. 
With a Portrait, 4to, half-parchment, 35s. net; paper covers, 
30s. net. 

Academy.— ‘ This superb volume has a scope far wider than that suggested by its 
title. . . . The book is moDumental, well qualified to hold a permanent place 
alike in the library ol the student and the lover of poetry.’’ 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Ameq Corner, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

OP 

WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased the 
remaining copies of 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE, 


“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING ” 

-PJLLL HALL GAZETTE. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE THE VOLUMES IN 

JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY 

OF 

MODERN CLASSICS. 

Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by 
HANNAFORD BENNETT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 

WALTER CRANE, 

Is Offering them for Sale at £5 10s. net. 

(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 

PRICE WILL BE RAISED JANUARY 1st TO 
£T lOa. Net. 

The work if in <5 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt top, with 
Cover Design in Ked and Gold, enclosed in Handsome Peacock 
Blue Cloth Case. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 

230 Illustrations by 

WALTER. CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with this 
work, the following description is reprinted from the original 
Prospectus ;— 

The edition is in large post quarto (9 X II in.), printed on 
Arnold hand-made paper specially made for It. 

It contains in ail 231 llinstrations by WALTER CRANE, 
Including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto Headings, and S3 Tail¬ 
pieces. 

The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, Is the 
product of a careful collation with all the sixteenth century 
editions ; and Mr. Wise has given, in addition to big preface and 
a complete Bibliography, many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

TV Atheiueum. —** Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and a 
sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the authorising mood of 
Spenser. ... No modern artist is so well quaUfied to Illustrate Spenser as 
Mr. Crane. . . . Many of these designs for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail¬ 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book deooratlons and enrichments. 
.... The ornate unrealness, as well as the high-wrought affectations, pomp, 
and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both large and 
small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), vignettes, and 
tail-pieces.” 

M Mr. Wise lias added much to the value of the edition by Including in his careful 
and elaborate preface documents which are seldom found in modern reprints of the 
‘ Faerie Queene.’ ” 

The Saturday Reviete .—“In Spenser Mr. Crane finds a congenial field for his 
decorative skill and fancy, especially shown in his ‘broideur” designs for the 
f nU-page illustrations, and in tail-pieoes and headings for cantos.” 

The Sphere .—“ Mr. Henry Bumpus, who reoently opened a very fine book-shop 
in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uncle carried on business for many 
years—has just issued a very handsome book. This is the famous edition of 
Spenser’s * I aerie Queene ' that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane, and edited by 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for bibliography and his 
possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ gave him special qualifications 
for editing the book. As for Mr. Walter Crane's drawings it would be impossible 
to speak too highly of these ; they are among the triumphs of his art. I 
reproduce a small faosixnUe of one of them, but the whole book makes a splendid 
treasure-house.” 


HENRY F. 

33S, HIGH 

(Adjoining Staple Jnp) 


BUMPUS, 

HOLBORN, 

LONDON, W.C. 


NOT POCKET EDITIONS BUT HANDSOME VOLUMES 
FOR THE BOOKSHELF. 


Size 8 by 5J in. ; thickness 1) in. Prices—Cloth gilt, 2s. net each : 
leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 

Photogravure Portrait and 16 Full-page Illustrations on Art 
Paper by P. B. Hickling. 480 pages. [ Heady. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 

Charles Reade. Photogravure Portrait and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations on Art Paper by Maurice Lalau. 672 pp. [ Rttidij. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 

| Photogravure Portrait and 16 Full-page Illustrations on Art 
I Paper by A. T. Smith. 576 pages. [Next tceri. 

READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THEM. 

| Olobe. —“ The type, paper, and binding are unexceptionable, and the books are 

| wonderfully cheap at the price.” Truth .—“ Printed in bold type on good paper, 
delightfully illustrated and well bound.” Pall Mali Gazette.— “ The books, well 
! printed on good paper, are remarkably cheap. The size, a sensible octavo, is a 
. reasonable protest against the multiplication ot minute pocket editions.” Bookman. 
—“ Good type, superior paper, delicate illustrations, and a binding at once tasteful 
and dignified. Athenceum.— “ The publisher is certainly justified in calling attention 
to the cheapness of his series.” Daily Muil. —“Admirable reprints of the classic-. 
Remarkable in price and format.” Daily News. —“ Admirably bound, illustrated 
with full-page plates, and;clearly printed.” Literary World.—" Remarkably cheap 
1 and handsome.” Westminster Gazette.—" Admirably produced and wonderfully. 
1 cheap.” Referee .—“The buyer could scarcely get better value for his money.” 
Speaker.—" The type is admirably clear, and the paper and binding are as satisfac¬ 
tory as the illustrations.” World.—" Better value than has hitherto been 
obtainable.” 

In Preparation. 

WESTWARD HO 1 By Charles Kingsley. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. 

Thackeray. \ 


JOHN LONGS POPULAR NOVELS. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hugh 

Fraser, Author of ‘‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan," &c. 

Guardian.—"It is a real refreshment to come upon anything so original and so 
charming. An absolutely delightful story.” 

THE OTHER Mrs. JACOBS. By Mrs. Came hell. 

Praed. Author of “ Fugitive Anne,” &c. 

Truth.— “The cliaracters are clearlj conceived and skilfully drawn.” 

THE SILVER BULLET. By Fergus Hume, 

| Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

Punch.—" Just the very story that Sherlock Holmesites will read with avidity. 
1 A most ingeniously-contrived plot.” 

I THRALDOM. By Helen Prothero Lewis, Author 

I of “ Hooks of Steel,” &c. 

; Manchester Guardian.—" A bright, humorous, and altogether charming story.** 

HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harold Bind- 

lobs, Author of “ The Mistress of Bonaventure,*’ &c. 

Punch.—" A thoroughly absorbing story, well written, by an author who can 
deftly use sensationalism, and who can also depict the character of a strong man, 
as honest as determined, in love with a sweet woman. A book strongly- 
recommended by the Baron de B. W.” 

PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommelin, 

Author of “ A Daughter of England,” &c. 

St. James's Gazette. —“A brisk and breezy production, quite entertaining.” 

EILEEN. By Lucas Cleeve, Author of “ The 

Indiscretion of Gladys/’ kc, 

Aberdeen Journal.—" A clever and interesting romance, which rivet* the attention 
ot the reader to the last page.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14,Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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Chatto d Tlfindus, ^Publishers. 

TAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collec- 

w tor. (The Story of Modem English Art.) Ity BYHON Webrkr. Illustrated 
by 97 Photogravure Plates aud about 9U Half torus. Two Vols., large 4to, 
linen gilt, price Ten guineas net. (The Edition for sale strictly limited to 
500 numbered copies.) Among the Great Masters repr*suited by cho’ce 
examples are REYNOLDS, TURNER, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
RAEBURN, ROMNEY. MORLAND, OROME, HOPPNER, BONINGTON, 
LANDSEER, MILLAIS, DE WINT, DAVID COX, GEORGE BARRET, 
WILLIAM HUNT, &c. 

« All the great native marten who have given real distinction to the practice of 
the arts are represented In a fine series of photogravure plates. . . . Then there are 
charming reproductions of old china and furniture, each one a masterpiece/^ ^ ^ 

“Two magnificent volumes.”— Truth. 

“ A sumptuous and remarkably attractive work. . . . Seldom has such a superb 
collection, not only of paintings but of blue china and Old English furniture, fallen 
to the lot of one man to possess ; and the illustrations of these treasures, exquisitely 
executed, make a feast for the eye.”— St. James's. 

A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

T*HE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 

A Oharlrs RRADK EDITION DB LUXE, with 16 Photogravure Plates 
and 84 Half-tone Illustrations by Matt. B. Hrwerdink. Large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, lus. 6d. net. 

HARTE'S COMPLETE POETICAL 

WORKS, including 44 Some Later Verses.” Crowu 8vo, buckram, 4a. 6d. 


IT RET 

MJ WORK 


riEORGE MACDONALD’S 

POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols., crown 8vo, bnckn 


COMPLETE 

bnckram, 12s. 


IT LIZA'S HUSBAND. Barry Pain’s new Book of 

Hi Humour. Is.; cloth, la 6d. 

“ I have laughed as heartily over it as over anything he has ever written. The 
husband is a delightful creation.’*— To-Dap. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: bein K 

M some Passages and Personal Opinions in the Early Life oi Jimmy Rabbit. By 
HBRBBKT Compton, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs. Marsingham.” 

“ An excellent romance. ... All lovers of history will delightin the book.”— Timet. 

CIR DAVID'S VISITORS. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of 44 In Clarissa’s Day.” 

44 A certain freshness and fragrauce, as of the mountain breeze, pervade ‘Sir 
David’s Visitors.’ It is difficult not to believe ttiat she had been present at some of 
the scenes she portrays, so instinct with life do they seem/'— To-Day. 

THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. By 

A HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of 44 A Sower of Wheat." 

“Well conceived and well told . . . full of new interest/*— Manchester Guardian. 

AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By Algernon 

Xm Gissino, Author of “ A Secret of the North sea.” 

‘‘Excellent craftsmanship throughout.”— Outlook. 

VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Christie Murray, 

w Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” 

44 Admirably told, with the shrewd humour and clever inventiveness of the author 
at his be-t ; it Is fascinating to follow. The girls are charming.”— World. 

By Arnold Bennett, Author of 

1 the Five Towne.” 

“A story that is always fascinating. . . . Both manner and matter are 
excellent."— Sketch. 


I EONORA. 

JLy 44 Anna of the 


The 

A NOS' 


The 

A RICH 


NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

MOTOR PIRATE. By G. Sidney Pater- 

NOSTKR. With 12 Illustrations by ClIAHLKS K. SUiKS. 

44 Well-written, intensely exciting, thoroughly up-to-date.. .. The pace throughout 
Is‘scoreliing,’ and the volume should be read eagerly by all lovers of the car.’ 

-To-Day 

BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank 

RICHARDSON, Author of “ Semi-Society.” 

“There is hearty laughter, and plenty of it. on every page."- -Sheffield Telegraph. 

PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 

ML Characterise Cartoons by th« famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, 
cloth, 2s. bd. 

THE ST MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2». net each ; leather, gilt edges 3s. net each. 
Ylrtflnibue Puerieque, fto. By Hoiiekt Louis Stevenson. 

Men and Books. B. koiilht Louis Stevenson. 

Hew Arabian Nights. By Koukkt Louis stevensos. 

The Pooket H. L. 8.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 

The Life of the Fields. By Riciiak. Jekpekies. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Walter Besant. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Antfler. 

Sketches. By - akk twain 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tuomah hardy. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Chahi.ks He,dr. 

“ It Is Never Too Late to Mend." By Charles Keade. 

The Deemster, oy Hall Cai e. 

The Woman In White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Condensed Novels. By Biot haute, (ihe TWO SERIES In One Voi.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS. 111. St. Martin's Lane, W.C 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 


READY SHORTLY. 

The Water-Colour Sketches of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
in the National Gallery. 

With 58 Facsimile Reproductions in Colour, comprising : 
THE RIVERS OF FRANCE—THE SEINE. 

THE RIVERS OF ENGLAND. 

THE PORTS OF ENGLAND. 

The descriptive Text written by THEODORE A. COOK. 
M.A., F. 5 .A. Price £3 3*. net. 

This Edition is limited to 1,200 Copies. 


A History and Description of the 
Old French Faience. 

By M. L. Solon. Edited by W. Boston, Author of 
“English Porcelain.’’ With 24 Plates in Colour, 11 Plates 
containing full-size reproductions of Marks on Porcelain, 
and 48 Black and White Plates. 80s. net. This Edition 
is limited to 1,200 copies. 


Wild Nature’s Ways. 


By R. Kearton. F.Z.S., Author of lt With Nature and a 
Camera,” &c. With Rembrandt Fron»iij»iece and 200 
Illustrations from Photogriphs taken diroc: from Nature 
by Chkrry and Richard K barton. IQs. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : “‘Wild Nature’s Ways ’ is a mine of marvels 
an 1 more fascinating than any romance. No wild ere*tlire, in cliff, moor, 
or fen, r»y night or day, has baflled the Author, and the achievements of his 
recording camera are truly wonderful. No fewer tnan two hundred 
pictures from his plates are reproduced—a gallery of surpasiing interest.” 


The Nation’s Pictures. 

A Selection from the ft. est Modern Paintings in the 
Public Picture Galleries of Great Britian, reproduced 
in Colour. Complete in lour volumes, each containing 
48 Lar/e Pictures appropriately mounted, accompanied 
by descriptive text. Cloth, 12s.; half leather, 15s. 

The Pull Mall Gazette says: “The reproductions In each case are very 
success'ill : brilliant in colour, tlia fine shades are brought out, and Ihe 
entire effect a faithful reflection of the original picture.” 


Cassell’s Popular Science. 

Edited by Alexander S. Galt. With 12 Coloured 
Plates an! numerous Illustrations, I2s. 

The Field says : “The title of this book scarcely convoys to th*» reader an 
i lea of the exceeding interest of the subject matter. Many of the chapters 
ar.f well-written descriptions of things which relate to wh it may be termed 
the romance of science. Upon many subjects that are ftmiliar to all, but 
about which ordinary persons know bu . little, clear light is shown.” 


Nature’s Riddles; 


Or, the Battle of the Beast*. 

By W. H. Shephbahd-Walwyn, M.A., F Z.8.. F.E.S. 
With coloured Fronii.piece and a remarkable seres of 
Illustrations from original and unique photographs of 
special interest to lovers of Natuie. 6s. 

The Daily Express say *: “ Deal* in a charming manner with the 
wonderful equipoise of Natuie. A great miny taac.nu.ing problems are 
solved.” 

*An Illustrated List of fasxell ('out jut nt/x \etc Pmen¬ 

tation Volumes will he sent Jree on uj>plication. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd., 


LONDON. PARIS, NEW 
YORK, AND MELBOURNE. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW EST BO OKS. 

THE WORKS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER (trans¬ 
lated), WITH THE LIVES by G. H. Lewes and H. 
DPntzeb (bv arrangement with Messrs. Smith Elder. & Co., 
and Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., respectively). Edited by 
N. H. Dole. Twenty-four vote., 8vo. superbly Illustrated by 
125 Photogravures on Japan paper, and handsomely bound in 
buckram, with Morocco labels and gilt tops. A Limited Edition 
(200 sets), £10 16s. net. GOETHE, 14 vols.. £« 6s. net; 
SCHILLER, 10 vols., £4 10s net. (See separate Prospectus.) 

THE ART JUVENILE OF TUB SEASON. 

LITTLEDOM CASTLE ; and other Tales, By Mrs. M. 

H. SPIELMANN, with a Coloured Frontispiece by HUGH 
THOMSON, and many Illustrations by that artist, HARRY 
Fukniss, Henrietta' Bonner, the late Phil May (in a style , 
not usuallv associated with his tome) the late Kate Green¬ 
away', anil A. RACKHAM. Square crown 8vo, richly bound, 
gilt edges, 5 1 . 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE BOOKS OF 

LORD BRABOURNE (E. H. Knatchbull-Hutfeseen). 

Illustrated. Eaeli 2s. 6d., handsomely bound. 

S R ACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. H’u-trated by A. T. Et.wKS. [Rea.1,. 

NCIiE JOE'S STORIES. Illustrated by B. ORISKT. [Il.n.lf. 

OTHER STORIES. Wl'h s Plate. by E.Gbiskt. /trail/. 

FERDINAND’S ADVENTURE. Twenty-four Plates by Ernest Guisk r. 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. Illustrate by Wm. Bhuntox. [Heady. 

§ UEER FOLK, Illus ratetl by S. K. WALLER. [Head y. 

ALES AT TEA TIME. Illustrated by Wm. BRUXTON. [Heady. 

The Broadway Booklets. 

firm* of Literature, tantefully printed by T. S' A. C.mntable, of 
Edinburgh, illustrated by Jessie M. King and o'hers, and bored up 
in sets of 3 books. Each box, \s. 6 d. Separately, 6 d. 

BOX T. ■ OMAR KHAYYAM,t.y E 1 ' w * i 

DAMOZEL, by D. G. Koseiti : THE SPIRIT OF HIBCHIEF. 

A Collection o' Poems of Childhood. 

Box II.: Tennyson'* ELAINE; GUINEVERE; MORTE 
* D’ARTHUR, with an exirajt from Malory. I 

AN EXCELLENT BOOK FOR BAYS. 

TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM AND CAR; or Up-to-date 
Locomotion. By Arthur H. Beavan. YVith Introduction 
by Llewellyn Preece, H.I.E.E. With 37 Fine Large 
Illustrations. 8vo. cloth gi lt, 6s. _ 

A PERMANENTLY VALUABLE 
GIFT-BOOK. 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, in PROSE and 
VERSE. The “ SOVEREIGN EMERSON ” (Copyright), on 
India paper, 4,078 pages, in clear hold type, with invaluable 
Collective Index and Index of Quotations (81 pages) by Profs. 
J. A. WOODS and J. E. CABOT. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, £1 net; or Olive Lambskin gilt, with silk register, £1 5s. 

“ A^fngtttarty beautiful edition. The only edition of Emerson now in the market 
to which one may Rive unstinted praise."- ttphere. ’• This edition of all the prose 
and poetry of Emerson will till a yawning gap on the shelves of many a lover of 
gmsl 1 books .”—Mornintj Pott. “The handsome complete edition of Emerson. — 

Academy. _ __- 

A NEW 6d. SHAKESPEARE IN <0 VOLS. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Excellently printed by 
Messrs. Ballnntync & Co., in large clear type, with Howards 
Outline Illustrations in each volume. Forty vols. (one 
Play in e*ch volume. Vol. 38 : Venus and Adonis. Vol. 39 : 
S nncts. Vol. 40 : Glossary and Index of Characters). Neatly 
bound in hatherette, each vol. fid. 

The Boy’s Own Library. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each 3*. Gd. 

41) THE CUBAN TREASURE ISLAND. A Story of 
Adventure "V Land and by Sea. oy W. PATRICK KELLY. 
With Plates l.y Ivor Symes. 

(■)) THE PRISONER OF THE GURKHAS. A Tale of 
tl” Nepal Wat. By F. P. GIBBON. Witu Plates by Ivor 

(3) THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By Fred Whishaw. With 
pin es by J. A. SYMIN GTON. _ 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., LONDON. 


From R. B RIMLEY JOHNS ON'S LIST 

Belles Lettres. 

THE TRACKLESS WAY. The Story of 

a Man’s Quest of God. By F.. Ren toll Esler, Author of ‘ The 
Way They Loved at Grimpal,” Ac. Cover design. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REMINISCENCES AND TABLE TALK 

OF SAMUEL ROGERS. Collected from the Original 
Memoirs of Dyce and Sharpe, with Introduction and Index by 
G. H. Powell. Photogravure Portrait. Large crown 8vo. 
Net, 6s. 

TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A 

CLAY FARM. By Chandos Wren Hoskyns. With 
Introductory Note by his Great-Nephew, J. S. Arkwright, M.P. 
Twenty-live Illustrations, printed from the Original Wood-B'.ocka, 
by George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo. Neq 3s. 6d. 

A VERSATILE PROFESSOR. Remini¬ 


scences of Rev. Ed. Nares, D.D., Author of 
Myself.” Illustrated. Net, 5s. 


1 Thinks 1 to 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. By Lady 

Duff Gordon. New Edition, in <>ne Volume, ineludi g the 
Last Letters. Revised throughout by the Author’s daughter, 
Janet Ross. Containing the Memoir by Mrs. ROSS, and a New 
Introduction by George Meredith. Photogravure and other 
Illustrations from Sketches by G. F. Watts, K.A., Ac. Large 
crown 8vo. Net, 7s. 6d. 

On Psychical Research. 

Mrs. PIPER AND THE SOCIETY 

FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By M. Sage. Tran¬ 
slated by Noralik Robertson. Preface by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Crown 8vo. Net, 3s. 6d. 

THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. Its Rise and Progress, and a Sketch of Its 
Work. By Ed. T. Bennett (Ten Years Secretary). Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 

Christmas Books for Children. 
FVE SEEN THE SEA. 13 Full-page 

Coloured Illustrations, bound in pictuie boards. 

LORDS AND LADIES. 13 Fall-page 

Coloured Illustrations, bound in picture boards. 

By A. and S. Shapley. Each Is. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF A BOO-BIRD 

CHIC. Vetses and Pictures by Phyllis M. Gotch. 16 Full- 
page Coloured Illustrations, bound in picture boards. Is. (kl. 

Topics of To-Day. At Is. net. 

LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 

Fifth Thousand. 

FROM THE ABYSS. By C. F. G. Mastermax. 

'Ihi'd Thousan 4. 

INDIA : IMPRESSIONS. By C. F. Keaky. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE TARIFF. By A. C. 

Pigou. M.A. 

BRITAIN’S NEXT CAMPAIGN. By Jdlie 

SUTTER. Sixth I'bo ieailll. 

CONSIDER THE CHILDREN. By Honnok 

Morten. _ 

THE MEANING OF GOOD. By the Author of 

«• Letters from John Chinaman.” Crown 8vo. Net, 4s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON JUDAISM. By Lily H. 

Montagu, Author of “ Broken Sta ks,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
London: 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4, Adam St., Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 
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Please observe the Quality of 
takes from eur List of New 

The Adventurer in Spain. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

8a. Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author, 
and with Drawings by GORDON BROWNE. 

Over the Border. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

6a. A Romance of the Times of Cromwell. 

Denis Dent. 

By E. W. HORNUNO. 

6a. A Thrilling Story, partly laid in Australia. 

The People of the Abyss. 

By JACK LONDON. 

6a. Illustrated with Genuine Photogiaphs. (Second 
Ed.tioo.) 

The Kempton Wace Letters. 

By an Anonymous Author. 

6a. Not Love Letters, but Letters a'lout LoTe. 

The Crimson Dice. 

By GEORGE NOX M'CAIN. 

3a. 6d. Illustrated. The biok with the original plot. 

Over the Barriers. 

By “ALIEN.” 

6b. Illustrated by FRANCKS EWAN. (Seconi Edition.) 

Niece Diana. 

By MARION WARD. 

2a. 6d. Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Bunly on the Sea. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. 

5b. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. One of the 
best books for children. 

Children of the Arctic. 

By the “Snow-Baby” and Her Mother 
(Mrs. Peary). 

6a. Illustrated with Photographs. 

The Bumbiepuppy Book. 

By CAROLYN WELLS and 
OLIVER HERFORD. 

Sa. A Bright Picture Book for Children. 

From Sunday to Sunday. 

By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. O. 
MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 5a. 


the following Books, which are 
and forthconlng Publications. 

Religion in Homespun. 

By the Rev. F. B. MEYER. B.A. 

3a. 6d. Talks on Everyday Subjects. 

The Kingship of Love. 

By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

6a. A Volume of S-rmons. 

The Life of Chas. H addon Spurgeon. 

By CHARLES RAY. 

7a. 6d. Illustrated. The Authorised “ Life." 

The Simple Life. 

By CHARLES WAGNER. 

Translated by GRACE KING. 

3a. 6d. A Plea for Simplicity. 

Ruskin Relics. 

By W. O. COLLING WOOD. 

10a. 6d. Illustrated. A Handsome Gift Book. 

Minute Marvels of Nature. 

I By JOHN J. WARD. 

7a. 6d. Illustrated with 185 Photo-Micrographs. 

| Spiritualism: Is Communication 

with the Spirit World an Established Pact ? 

By E. WAKE COOK and 
FRANK PODMORE. 

2a. 6d. net. No. 2 of the “ Pro and Con ” Series. 

Some Lessons from the Boer War. 

By Col. T. D. PILCHER, C.B., A.D.C. 
2a. 6d. 

The Light Invisible. 

By ROBERT BENSON. 

3a. 6d. Third Edition. 

The Hill of Trouble. 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

6a. Second Edition. 

A Lad of the O’Friel’s. 

By SEUMAS MACMANUS. 

6a. Second Edition. 

*.* Send vour Name and Address for a Free Copy of 

THE BOOKMARKER. 

Our Monthly Literary Magazine. 


ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., 

13 & 13, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.G. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

SIFT BOOKS OF THE S EftSOW. 

*,* Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S ATLAS. By J. G. Bar- 

tiioi, F.K.Q.S. Ift6 Maps, Introductory Text, Statistical Tables, 

Descriptive Gazetteer and Gene al Index. Extra crown folio, 

ART CANVAS, an. net; HALF-MOROCCO, 25s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —**A collection of maps which reflect high credit on 
English cartography." 

DAILY EXPRESS. —**A splendid atlas. The very best atlas which can be 
purchased at the price.” 

ST. J A MESS GAZETTE. —“ A good atlas. Cheap at a guinea." 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* One of the cheapest and best atlases in the 
market. The atlas will lie very hard to beat at any price." 

THE FIELD — One of the most useful atlases aver published in this country.” 

Invaluable to the Motorist, the Cyclist, and the Pedestrian. 
THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITI8H I8LE8. 120 pages 
of fully coloured Maps, Plans Ac., by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Cloth.ls.net; 
limp lambskin. 2s. net. 

THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR. By E. D. Ct'MlNO and J. A. SHEPHERD, 
With about 180 Illustrations including 8 Pull Pages in Colours. Broad fcap. 
4 to, 6s. net. 

AU8TRIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By FRANCIS H. E. 
PAI.M- H. Illustrated. Crown Hvo, gilt top>, 3s. 6d. net. (Our Neighbours 
Series.) 

FROM PAR 18 TO NEW YORK BY LAND. By Harry dr Windt’ 
Pro'usely I bust rated with Maps and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo‘ 
12s. 60 net. 

A TRAMP IN SPAIN: FROM ANDALU8IA TO ANDORRA. By Baht 
Kennedy. Fully Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs. Large Hvo, 
10s. 6 ■. net. 

THE 8TORY OF KINO ARTHUR AND HIS KNIQHT8. By Howard 

PYLK. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Large 8vo (9$ by 6J ins.), cloth 
gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 

Produced in handsome form and profusely illustrated with Mr. Pyle’s charac¬ 
teristic drawings, this will be accepted as a book of unusual importance. 

PEEP8 AT PARLIAMENT FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 

By H. W. LU V. With Coloured Frontispiece and 23o other Illustrations oy 
F. 0. •»ou*d. Demy Hvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other Verses. By Rudyard 
K ll’LlNo. Eleventh Edition, with lilustriitions by 1) alley Cleaver. Cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

KINO CLO. A Tale for Children. By Harry A. JAMR8. Illustrated by 
Reginald Savage Crown Hvo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ADVENTURES OF QERARD. By A. Co If AN DoYLE. With If. Illustrations 
by W B Wollen. Crown Hvo. 6s. 

THE TICKENOOTE TREASURE : Being the Story of a Silent Man. a Sealed 
Scrip 1 , aim a Singular Secret. By WILLIAM LK QUKUX. Crown Hvo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

ODD CRAFT. By W. W. JACOBS. With 16 Foil-page Illustrations by Will 
Owen. Crown Hvo, cloth extra. 3s. 6i. A new volume of inimitably humorous 
sketches of the coasting sailorrmin. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated by Will Owen. New 
aud Cueaptr Edition. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF R. CREATIONS. 

A Series of Books of useful and delightful amusements for Girls an l Boys. Pro¬ 
fusely lllu-trated. Square crown Hvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ts. net each. 

THE BOY'S HANDY BOOK. By D. 0. BKARD. 

THE JACK OF ALL TRADES. By I). C. Bkakd. 

WHAT A GIRL CAN MAKE AND DO. By Lina Beard and A deli a B 
Beard 

THE GIRL'S HANDY BOOK. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 

The above senes.it is hoped by the publishers, will become the Standard ( 
Encyclopaedia-of U.-eful Crafts and R creations <or Bnti-li Boys and Girls, from ( 
the number of illustrations no less than from tue popular s-.yl * in which the books 
are written. _ 1 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 

Is comprised of Volumes small enough for the pocket t6\ In. by 4 In., 
and i In. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed In large 
type on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, and In a dainty binding , 
they make reading a real pleasure. 

Lambskin, 3s. 6.1. net; cloth, 3s. net per vol. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 

SPEAKER.—"One of the few really valuable of the many series now in the 
market." 

EXPOSITORY TIMES— “You may search your bookseller’s shop for a Christmas 
Present but you wib find nothing better tliau * Newues’ Thin Pa..er Classics.’" 

WEEK'S SCR VEY. —** Among the best volumes obtainable for inexpensive and 
useful presents. Nothing less than a great b.>ou.” 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

GIFT-BOOKS 

I TWO NEW STORIES BY THE LATE Q. A. HENTY. 

! WITH THE ALLIE8 TO PEKIN. A Story of the Relief of the Legations- 
lllust ated by Wal Paoet. With a Map. Crown Hvo, cloth, olivine edges 6s. 
j THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story »f Cbitral. the Tirah, and 
Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paoet. With 3 Maps. Crown Hvo, cloth, olivine 
edge*, 6s. _ 


i TWO NEW STORIES BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 

FOES OF THE RED COOKADE. A Story of the French Revolution. Illu*- 
tinted by William Rainey, R.I. Large crowu Hvo,cloth eleg int, oliviue edges,fa. 

I IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure in Somaliland. 
Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, to. 

Illustrated Edition of ilioa Heddle’s New Book. 

STRANOER8 IN THE LAND. By Etbrl F. Huddle. IUu»tr»U4 by 
Harold Copping. Crowu hvo cloth elegaut, gilt top, 6s. 

IN 8EAR0H OP THE OKAPI. By ERNEST Glanville. A Story of 
I Adventure in Central Africa. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, 

| cloth, olivine edges, 6i. ^ 

THE RED ARMY BOOK. By Paul Danby. With many Illustration* in 
Colour, and in Black aud White. Crown Hvo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

| THE DI8PUTED V.O. By FREDERICK P. Gibbon. Illustrated by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown Hvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

| A HEROINE OF THE 8EA. By Bessie Marchant. Illustrated by 

A. McLellan. Crown Hvo, cloth, 3s. 6d- 

TOM BURNABY. By HERBERT STRANO. A Story of Uganda and the Great 
Congo Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. With 3 Plans. Crown 
j Hvo, cloth elegant, olivine edgts, &s. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 

THE BIG BOOK OF NUR8ERY RHYMES. By Charles Robinson 
| aud Walter Jkrkoi.d. .Selected and Kdite< by Walter Jerrold. With 

' Illustrations on every )>age. in Colour or Black and White (nearly 400 in 

number), by Charles Robinson. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
net 

Thr Rrmrd says : “ This beautiful volume . . . the illustrations are at once 
exceptionally clever, quaint, and o-lgiual . . . An admirable gilt book, it will 
be an unending source of delight to children, both to those in the nursery and those 
who are older in years." 

“We have seen no better book of Nursery Rhymes this year than that which 
comes from Messrs. B ackie-a big book with rhymes literally by the hundred, set 
out in great type on a large page, and illustrated with the charming touch of 
Mr. Charles Uobinson. It is a handsome volume,"— Daily Mail. 

44 Quite the handsomest children’s gift-book of the season is • The Big Book of 
Nursery Rhymes.’ The selection is excellent; Mr. Robinson’s drawings, both line 
and colour d, are among the best that he hasdone in this way of illustrations. The 
whole book is beautifully got up, and it is worthy of a nook in the lib'-arv.” 

—Pall Mall Grtxrifr. 

44 Quite one of the most fascinating of the children’s volumes is 4 The Big Book of 
Nur-ery Rhymes,’ edited by Walter Jerrold. The book delights most by reason of 
its effective illustration by that well-known child-book artist, Charles Robinson." 

_ —Daily Telegraph. 


FIRESIDE 8AINTS. By Doiglas Jerrold. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Black and Whiti Illustrations by 
Ch a RLE - R <1)1 neon. Small hvo, cioth extra. Is 6d. net; leather. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is the first time *hat this charming little series, 4 * the sweetest and sunniest" 
of Doughs Jerr-ild s writing!, has ap|>e:«red in a volume by itself. la the words of 
i Mr. Walter JerroM, "they are holy little presences, each with her special shining 
virtue to be imitated. Any home should be the better for looking at— for studying 
them.’’ The vein of poetry that runs through Mr. Charles Robinson's work invests 
his illustrations of this dainty series with a peculiar charm. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 

THE ANIMAL'S ACADEMY. By H. B. Nbilson and Oliftox BINGHAM. 
With 24 Full-Page Colour Illustrations aud many Black aud White Vignettes. 
Picture board-, 3«. 6d. ; cloth g'lt, 5s. 

HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL. By S. R. PRAKOf.R. W«th 24 Full-pace 
Picture- in Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 2a. 6d.; cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 
HILL BABIES: A Picture book for the Little Ones. By Lisbrto BERGH. 
With 1. Full-Page Pictures and Cover Design in Full Colour. Picture boards, 
cloth back, 2s. Gd.; cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALE8, A large Selection of the most Popular Stories by 
the Brothers fully Ulnstrited. With Cover and 30 Pages in Full 

Colour. S ze 13$ by 10 inches Picture boards, 2s. 6d. : cloth extra, 3e. 6d. 

MY BOOK OF TRUE STORIES. Interesting Stories from Engliali History, 
socially written fur little folk. With Cover and about 20 pages in Colour, and 
many Black and Wuite Illustrations. Picture boards. Is.; cloth extra, gill 
edges, 2s. 

A PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Cover and about 20 Pages in 
Colour, and many Block and White Illustrations. Picture boards. Is.; cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 2s. * 


j N.B. - Intending purchasers of (lift-Books are 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of th*; work of the Great Artists. Tall fcap. 4to, 
contain ng from 4H to r.4 lull-page Rc|.rnUuv’tious in Monochrome, with Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece, Biographical Introuue ion, and List of the Artists’Principal 
Works. Quart t Vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

BOTTICELLI. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. VElASQUEZ. 


7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B. -Intending purchasers of (lift-Books are 
particularly requested to send a postcard to.Messrs. 
Blackie & Son, Ltd., for their Juvenile Catalogue, 
containing 128 pages of Titles of Books suitable for 
Boys and Girls of all ages, with Thirty-nine Coloured 
Illustrations. 


London: BLACKIE & SONS, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Four Presents for Xmas. 

(The Publisher will tend i/om through your Bookseller, and free of charge, any of them Works for inspection.) 


At £2 28. net. (120 Pictures.) 


Lady Diana Beauclerk: ZwZ 

By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE. 

Illustrated with 6 Coloured Pluiea und Lithographs and Photogravure ; in all 120 Illustrations, and many Reproduction* 

in Half tone. Royal 4to, £2 2a. net. 

Tlie quaintest and most magnificent Art Book of the Season, containing Kxamples of lady Di’s charming work 
in Colours, Photogravures, Lithographs. Ac., many Plates, together with Examples of her Wedgwood Designs. 
This volume is the cheapest Art Book issued this year for the money. 

Lady Diana Beauclerk. the subject of this memoir, was the eldest daughter of Charles, second Dukeof Msrlboroogh. 8hc 
moved in the most brilliant society, and married Frederick, Lori Bolingbroke ; and. secondly. Top ham Beauclerk, the celebrated 
wit. She was in constant intercourse with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, C. J. Fox, Gibbon, Goldsmith—In short, 
with the cream of the literati of the day. 

She drew portraits and caricatures, designed for Wedgword, and drew for Bartolozzi. The volume contains some 
hitherto unpublished letters, and is profusely illustrated with reproductions of coloured stipple prints after Bartoloz/.i, designs 
for Wedgwood, family portraits after Sir Jothua Reynolds, and a number of Lady Diana’s original sketches, which have 

never before been given to the public. - 

At £1 U. net. (GO Piet urea.) 

Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, 
and Neighbourhood. 

By CHARLES GORDON. 

Author of “The Old Bailey and N^wgat*-.** V\ itn Photogravure Frontispiece. .Maps, and numerous Illus*rations. 

The new itreets of King-way and A Id.vyc’* (coupled with the Law Courts) will, when finished, have caused almost as much 
destruction to house property as did the Great Fire of London ; In fact, they have utterly changed the character of a large and 
populous district of London. No one will «ay that their construction is not an improvement, but it is so drastic thxt it will 
destroy places of groat historical interest. The making of the Law Courts blotted out a portion that had many a tale to tell, 
and these are included in this book—which not only shows the gradual growth of the district by means of early maps and 
descriptions, but dilates upon its history, decay, and resurrection. 

At 158. net. (8~> Pictnn a.) 

Big Game Shooting and Travel 
in South-East Africa. 

An Account of Shooting Trips in the Cheringoma and Gorongoza Divisions of Portuguese 

South-East Africa and in Zuluiand. 

By FREDERICK RODERICK NOBLE FINDLAY. 

With Chapteis by OLIVF. SCHREIMSK and S. 0. CKO »WKlGHT-SOHRhINElL 
JWith a Map, a Phot* gravure Frontispiece, and 85 other Illustrations. 

This work is the record of the experiences of u sportsman and naturalist in regions but little known to European travellers. 
In a country which is swampy and malarial, and in which, indeed, neither horse nor dog can survive, the hardships of travel are 
considerable; nevertheless itiH described as being, in many respt cts, a vet (table sportsman's paradise. As a remarkable contribu¬ 
tion to the literature of sport, natural history, and adventure in little-known legions, the work will interest ail ke the sportsman, 
naturalist, and general reader. Numerous illustrations from Photograph* taken on the spot add to the attractions of the book. 


At ?s. fid, and 3s. 6d. net, the Thin Paper Edition of 


The Mermaid Series: 

LITERAL REPRODUCTIONS OP THE OLD TEXT. 

Each volume containing about 500 Pages and a Photogravure Fronti-piece. 2s. 6d. net, eloth, each ; or’3s. 6d. net, leather. 

The following Volumes are now re*dy : WRITK F0R A PKOSPKCTUS. 

THOMAB 8HADWELL. Edited, with Introduction ami Notea, by (IFORCE SAINTSBURY.— CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLIS ; and containing a General Introduction 
to the Series by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS.— THOMAS OTWAY. Introduction and Notes by the Hon. RODEN 
NOEL.— WILL LAM CONGREVE. Edited by ALEX. C. EWALD.-JOHN FORD. Edited by HAVELOCK 
ELLIS.— THOMAS HEYWOOD. Edited by A. W. VERITY; with Introduction bv J. A. SYMONDS.- WILLIAM 
WYCHERLEY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. WARD - WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS.- JAMES SHIRLEY. With Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE.-BEN JONSON. (3 vols.) Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRINSLEY NICHOLSON 
and U. H. HERFORD.— RICHARD STEELE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. 

(Af.A.fl.— All book lovers should send for a copy of Af.A.B., post free 2d.) 

LONDON i T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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THE GRESHAM 

PUBLISHING Co., 

34, SflUTHAMPTOR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW POPULAR ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA. 

Up-to-date, Authoritative, Exhaustive. Edited hy 
Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. In 14 volumes, 
super-royal 8vo, rox., 12s. 6d. each net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

ANIMALS. 

A new work on a new’ plan, by Prof. J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. Profusely illustrated by eminent animal 
artists. In eight half-volumes, 7s. each net. First five 
half-volumes ready. 

THE MODERN CARPENTER. 

JOINER, AND CABINET MAKER. 

A Complete Guide to Current Practice. Prepared 
under the editorship of G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.A. 
In eight div.-volumes, super-royal 4to, 7s. 6d. each net. 
First six volumes ready. 

GLADSTONE AND HIS CONTEM¬ 
PORARIES. 

By Thomas Archer, F.R.H.S., and Alfred Thomas 
Story. In four volumes, super-royal 8vo, 9s. each net, 
together with a large Memorial Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

An account of its origin, progress, and present position, 
by Edgar Sanderson, M.A. New edition. In six 
volumes, 9s. each net. 

THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF SIR | 
WALTER SCOTTS WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 

Complete in 25 volumes, price £5 net. 

THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF 
CHARLES DICKENS' NOVELS. 

In 16 volumes, square 8vo, 4s. 6d. each net. 

THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 

In eight volumes, square 8vo, 6s. each net. 

THOMPSON'S GARDENERS'ASSIS- \ 
TANT. 

Edited by W. Watson, Curator Royal Gardens, Kew. 
In two volumes, imperial 8vo, rox., £2 10s. net. 

THE CABINET OF IRISH LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

New edition. Edited by Katharine Tynan IIinkson. 
In four volumes, super royal 8vo, *s. 6d. each net. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOME. 

An Encyclopedia of all matters relating to the House 
and Household Management. In four volumes, siiper- 
l'ciyal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


Catalogue of Standard Works of Reference and 
Special Editions, Post Free. 
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DAVID NDTT, 57-59, Long Acre. 


Mr. Nutt begs to call the attention of all book- 
lovers to the Gift and Art Books he has issued, 
many of which, though appealing primarily to the 
young, will be found full of charm to readers of all 
ages. 


FAIRY TALES AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 

Mr. Nutt bus published Fairy Tales of the British Fropire, by Jacobs 
BD d BATTEN. 5 to!*., 6*. each. English, more English ; Celtic, more Celtic ; 
Indian. AsBJoRNSKN’8 Fairy Tales from tlie F>r North ; profusely illustrated 
by the best Norwegian artists, 6s. OsCAK Wildk’ 8 Happy Prince ; Illus¬ 
trated by Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood, 3s. 6d. Judge Parry’s Katampus. 
3s. 6d.; Better Scotia, 6s. : Fiist Book of Krob, 3s. 6d. Mrs. Gommk’s English 
Singing Gaims, fuliy illustrated by Winifred Smith; 3 albums oblong folio, 
each 3s. 6d : and Mr. H. F. HAl.h’8 The One Strand River and other Fairy 
Tales, illustrated by H. R. Millar, 6s., in which critics have'already recognised 
that rare achievement, fairy tales entirely novel in subject-matter yet comparable 
in charm and interest with the old favourites. 


MR. THOMPSON-SETON'S ANIMAL 
STORIES. 

Mr. Nutt Is the English Publisher of: Wild Animals I have known, 
6s. (6s. 4<l. post free); Lives of the Hunted, 6s. (As. 4d. post free) ; Trail of the 
Sand Hill Slug, 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d. post free). 

It is needless to say anything in praise of these books, which have won an 
absolutely unexampled popularity in America and this country, as evidenced 
by a total sale of upwards of half a million OOploB* As Mr. Nutt’* stock 
is very low, and as he fears the lurther large supplies on their way frum America 
cannot reach him before Christmas, he begs intending purchasers to secure 
oopies at once. 


I NISS WESTON'S ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCES. 

This collection, drawn from the rich store of Arthurian Romance unrepre¬ 
sented in Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, has been equally well received by scholars 
and the general reader. The stories themselves are picturesque and charming ; 
Miss Watts' illustrations full of grace; paper, print, and binding attractive, 
and the price, 2s. per volume, very moderate. 

Already /uued .—-Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; Tristun and Leeult, 
2 vols. ; Guingaraor and other Lais of Marie de France; Morien; Sir Cligfes : 
Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle. Also the companion volume: Seven Lais of 
Marie de France, translated by Miss E. Rickerts, 8s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE WILLI AM 
ERNEST HENLEY. 

POEMS (with Photogravure of the Rodin Bust) and HAWTHORN 
LAVENDER 2 vols., demy 8vo, beautifully printed at the Constable 
Press, on hand-made paper, each 6s.; A BOOK OF VERSES an <* 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES, 2 vols., 16mo, each 2s. 6d.; VIEWS 
AND REVIEWS# 2 vols., 12iuo, each 5s. net (Literature, 6s., Art, 5s.) ; 
and LYRA HEROICA, a book of verse from Shakespeare and KIPLING, 
Edited bj W. E. H., crown 8vo, printed at the Constable Press, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Nutt bus mlso published the following world for lovers af 

mediaeval literature and thought. 

THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION i*ing the oldest and most 
faithful record ot the Life of &t. Fkancis of ASS 1 SSI. Translated by 
Sebastian Evans. l6mo, cloth, top gilt, is. 

The only complete Cheap Edition of the MABINOGIONp translated 
by Lady Charlotte GUEST, the finest collection extant of mediaeval 
romance, and one of the half-a-dozen finest story books in all literature. With 
Introduction and Notes by ALFRED Nutt. Charmingly printed pocket 
edition. Cloth, 2s. 8d. net; full leather, 3s. 6d. net (3s. Ski. post free). 


THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 

A Twelfth Century French Romance done into English by Alice (Mrs. 

KkMI’-Wklch, with Introduction by L. BRaNDIN, Ph.D., and Contemporary 

Illustrations, and Old French Text. 2*. net; 2s. 2d. post free. 

“With the exception of ‘Aucawin and Nicoictte,’ we know nothing more 
charming in Old French Romance than ‘ The Chatelaine of Vergi,’ now” done into 
English, mid, as it stems to us, very well ‘done’ indeed. Mrs. Kemp-Welch has 
managed, in the process of translation, to save the delicate perfume of the romance 
to a very pleasing degree. The charm of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
photographic reproductions of the exquisite carvings on a fourteenth-century ivory 
casket in the British Museum representing the main incidents of the tragedy.”— 
Morning Post. 

“•Done into English’prose with simple art and truly captivating effect.”— 
Bookman. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLET1E. 

The gem of mediaval story-telling in Mr. Lang’s exquisite version. Is. 
Is. Id. post free. 
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A Selection from Collins’ Publications. 

“Handy” Pocket Novels. 

The Size is 6^x4 inches; the Type is bold and clear; and the Paper selected ensures the 

easy turning of the leaves. 

Each Volume contains from 8 to 16 Monochrome Illustrations, and the Publishers believe 
there is no other Shilling Edition of these works that is so profusely illustrated. 

Maroon Silk Cloth, round corners, . ..- 1 /- net. 

Long Grain Roan, limp, silk marker, gilt top, ------- 2/- ,, 

Half Crushed Levant Morocco, art linen sides, red under gold edges, ... 3/. n 

David Copperfield. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Adam Bede. Westward Ho! 

Etc., etc. 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT-6 Vols., in neat Leather Case, 12/6. 

Poets. 

Set in Large, Clear Type, Large Crown 8vo. 

The Volumes in this Series have been carefully edited and supplied with Notes and Introductions. 

Published in Art Canvas, Gilt Top, 3/6 net; also in Leather Bindings. 

Each Volume contains about 24 Illustrations, which will be found in advance of anythin; 
hitherto attempted in Books issued at Popular Prices. 

Already Published. 

Longfellow. —Notes and Introduction by Walter Jerrold. Complete Copyright Edition. 
Wordsworth. —Notes and Introduction by C. Kennett Burrow. 

Milton. —Notes and Introduction by Arthur Waugii. 

Ready January, 1904. 

Burns (including Letters).—Notes, Glossary, and Introduction by Robert Ford. 
Tennyson. —Notes and Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 

Scott. —Notes and Introduction by Robert Ford. 

Gift Books. 

The “Pioneer” Series, i/- each. Crown 8vo size, Cloth, Gilt. 

This is a Series of New Stories, specially written by 
G. Manvii.i.e Fenn. Herbert Havens. 

E. Everett-Green. Dr. Gordon Stables. 

And other Popular Authors of Books for Boys and Girls. 

The Stories are full of Incident and Adventure; provide pure, wholesome reading; and form 

Admirable Gift or Reward Books. 

Each Book contains 4 Full-page Coloured Illustrations. 


London and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons, & Co. Ltd. 
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S.G. BROWN LANGHAM&Co.,Ltd. 

The Handy Volume Edition of 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNES 

COMPLETE ROMANCES. 

In H vols. Clotli, Kilt top, la. Bd. net; lambskin, 2a. Bd. not. 

Vol. 1. THE SCARLET LETTER. 

,, II. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. 

I2mo, bound in lambskin, 2s. lid. net. 

A COLLECTION OF 

FREEMASONS’ SONGS. 

To which is prefixed a General Charge to Masons. 1749. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1764. 

HUGH MACMILLAN'S New Book. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

THE TOUCH OF GOD: 
and Other Sermons. 

By the late Rev. Hi OH MACMILLAN, 1).D. With Portrait. 

CANON NEWBOLT’S New Book. 

Price 3s. (id. 

THE CARDINAL VIRTUES. 

By the Rev. W. C. E. Nkwrolt. M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 

St. Paul’s. With Portrait. 

ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE’S 

New Book. Price 3s. (id. 

FOLLOWING ON TO KNOW THE 
LORD. 

By BASIL WILBER force. Archdeacon of Westminster. With Portrait* 

FATHER DOLLING'S Book. 

Sixth Edition. Price Os. 

TEN YEARS IN A PORTSMOUTH 
SLUM. 

By the late Robert R. Dolling. With Portrait and Eighteen 
Full-Page Illustrations. 

REV. H. R. GAMBLE’S New Book. 

Price 3e. fid. 

THE TEN VIRGINS. 

By the Bev. H. R. GAMBLK, M.A. 

DR. CLIFFORD’S New Book. 

Nearly Ready. Price 3s. Gd. 

THE SECRET OF JESUS. 

By the Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. With Portrait. 

REY. JAMES ADDERLEY’S New 

Book. Price 3s. fid. 

A NEW EARTH: 

Sermons, Addresses, and Lectures. 

By the Rev. the Hon. James Amikrley, M.A. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 

A Series of Lectures delivered at St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, W. 

With Preface by Her. JAMES AnuEBLEV. 

Itv Rev. A. P. Kirk Patrick. D.D. : Rot. R. J. Knowlinc, D.D.; 

Rev. W. Sakha v. D.D.; Rot. H. B. Swete. D.D.; Rev. A. C. Hkavlah, 
M.A.; Rev. A. Robertson, D.D. Price 5s. 

Expository Tilths.—' “The most timely and the most trustworthy of all 
the recent volumes of theological and critical lectures.” 

S. C. BROWN LANGHAM & Co., Ltd., 

47 , Great Russell Street, W.C. j 


Mr. JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS 





Books for and about Children 



THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 

By L. ALLEN Harker, Author of * A Romance of 
the Nursery.’’ 

6/- 

THE BEATRICE BOOK. 

Bv Ralph Harold Brktuerton, Author of “ 
Child Mind." 

rhe 

6/- 

HEROINES OF POETRY. 

Bv Constance F. Mai n, Author of “ An English Girl 
in Paris.” With 10 Full page Illustrations, Title-page 
and Cover Design bv HENRY 08POYAT. 

SI- 

net. 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 

By H. H. Babhpohd. 

“Mr. Bashford has succeeded in adding a real boy 
Olympian* to our literature .*’—/’all Mall (lazrtt*. 

3/6 

and some real 

SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 2/6 

By Nktta Syrktt. net " 

The Daily Chronicle .—“ We hope very much that the stage managers 
of these annual performances will come across her plays before their 
next lepresentation. For ever;, one of the six could be produced with 
ease on the amateur stag?, whether at school or at home ; and the 
practical hints as to the staging and costume, which precede each of 
them, will be of grant help to anyone who produces them.” 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. With over 150 Illus¬ 
trations by Charles Robinson. 

SI- 

nei. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

By KE'NETH Grahame. With 19 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by 
MANFUL!) P.VKRIsH. Pott 4to 

6 /- 

net. 

DREAM DAYS. 

By KKNNKiil GraIIAME. With 10 Full-page Photo¬ 
gravures. a Title p *ge. Cover Design, and Tail-pieces 
by Man FIELD PARRISH. Pott 4 to. 

7/6 

ueu 


Illustrated Books for Presents 


THE WEAKER SEX. 

By uiiahi,k> Dina oihson. flu Large Cartoons n*%i m 
(1 i bv■ 1 m inches) oblong folio in box, __ 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE and other Poems. 

By Wim.iam Morris With Title-page,CoverDesign ( 5 /'-°’ 
and nearly 10J Drawing) by Jessie King. hJt. 

The Daily Xrirs. —" A perfectly charming edition in a Christmas 
gift-book of one of the most original and striking volumes of poem* 
issued in the past century. . . . Miss King has caught the sense of 
u under and magic of this attempt to revive the medieval tradition.”_ 

AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 

Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s Demy 8vo, 
Escape, not includ'd in “The Flight of the King.” By 1 6 /- 
ALLAN Fea. With numeroos Illustrations. net. 

The Acai/nnv. “ Here, indeed, is rig tit good material for half a dozen 
romances. Yet you have assur-nee that you are reading history, wont 
I • ■ ■:• : 1 

THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 

Translated from the Italian of an unknown Fourteenth 
Century wriier. Cr. 8vo, 

By Valentina HAWTRKY. With an Introductory 5/- 
Notc by Vernon LKK, and li Full-page Illustrations net. 
reproduced from the old M isters. 

The .S cotsman .—“The version, attractive in itself, is made more so 
by the many reproductions of sacred pictures with which the book is 
gr aced, mid hv an introduction from the pen of Vernon Lee.” 

THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF BOX. 

By HE div Hakland. With 2 » Full-pa g3 Drawings, 50 
Vignet'es, Title-page. End Papers, and Cover Design Or. flvo, 
hy G. (■. Wilmshih-t G/- 



New Novels 



BORLASE AND SON. 

By T. Baron UUSShlL, Author of “The Mandate,” 

“ A Guar-linn of the Poor.” 

e/- 

WHERE 

Bv W. 

LOVE IS. 

J. Locke, Author of “The Usurper,’’“Idols.” 

6/- 

THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 

By Charles M a brio it, Author of “The Column.” 
•Love with Honour.” 

6/- 

; THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


6/- 

ELIZABETH'S CHILDREN. 

Fifth Edition. 


6/- 


JOHN LANE, London and New York. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 

First Edition Entirely Exhausted. Second Edition Next Week. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 

The Story of a Soldier’s Life. 

By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, O.C.M.U. 

2 Tola. Prioa 32s. net. 



CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. By A. G. Bradley, Author of “Wolfe"and 
“ The Fight with France for North America.” Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 1 Gs. net. I 

“This work is of quite exceptional value, for it shows intimate knowledge, great 
experience, and that sane and level temper of mind which seta men and things 
clearly, fairly, and justly.’’— Daily Chronicle. 

THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH 

AFRICA. By Stafford Ransome, M.I.C.E. Demy 8vo, 
Illustra'ed, 7s. 6d. net. , 

“ Instructive, timely, shrewd in observation and full of soundest information and : 
opinion, Mr. Ransome’s book could hardly be improved.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

SOMERVILLE and ROSS’S Laughable Book 

A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By 

Martie Ross and E. QS. Somerville. With Illustrations in I 
Colour, 6s. 1 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 

By the Rev. W. B. Hutton, D.D., Author of “ The Bam|ton 
Lectures, 1902,” &c. With about 100 Illustrations. Demy Hvo, 
10 s. (id. net. - - 

“His knowledge of the secluded and delightful region of which he writes is 
minute and enthusiastic, and he knows how to blend historical and antiquarian lore 
with description of scenic and architectural beauties in a fashion to delight the 
rentier perpetually.”— St. Jamet’s Gazette. 

THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. 

Translated from the German of Grcgorovius, with a Memoir by 
R. W. 8Eton Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

REUBEN AND OTHER POEMS. 

By B. E. Baughan, Author of “Verses.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“This is that rare thing—a book of poems that needed printing. It is a remark- 
ab’e little book ; it has freshness, it has clearness, it has strength.”— Academy. 

“ The wholesome vigour, the fearless iess, the strenuous optimism, animate her 
poems.”— spectator. 


A novelty In Fairy Books.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


LEGENDS AND TALES 

OF THE FAR EAST. 


With 60 Illustrations by Native Artists and 4 exquisite Plates in Colour. Large 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ Admirably embellished with coloured plates. A very attractive publication.”— Field. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME. 

By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 

0. K. S. in The Sphere:— u A book to read. I heartily recommsnd ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come ’ as one of the best novels of tin year.” 

MY POOR RELATIONS. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Stories of Dutch Peasant Life by tbe Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” “ Her Memory,” 

“God’s Fool," Ac. 


URNPIKE TRAVELLERS. AN JSBS H na «. 

By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 6s. [.Vex/ week. 

PETRONILLA HEROYEN. 

By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 

Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “Princess Puck,’’ Ac. 


MRS. PEEL’S POPULAR BOOKS 

Prioa 3s. 6d. eaoh. 

TEN SHILLINGS A WEEK FOR HOUSE- 

BOOKS. Tbe Best o( Cookery Book.. Mb Edition. 

THE NEW HOME. How to Decorate and 

Furnish your Home tastefully and inexpensively. 
Illustrated. 

HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. A Guide for 

the I lexpericnced Housekeeper. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

illustrated by AMUNQ BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gi t, 3s. tsd. net. 

SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 

WILLIAM PKNN. With Frontispiece. Introduc¬ 
tion by EDMUND Goss*, l$mo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. In 

6 Foolscap 8vo Volumes. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction. by AUQU8TINM Birrkll, K.C. With a 
Frontispiece to each Volume by ALEXANDER 
Axctbd. Cloth gilt or paper label, 12s. net; half- 
leather, 18a. net. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

BOSWELL’S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 

In 2 Volumes. Prioe 4s. net and 6s. uet as above. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

POCKET EDITION. 

In 17 Volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back 
and side, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. net, m full leather, per volume. 


The Ordeal of Riohard Feverel. 
Beauchamp'. Career. 

The Egoi.t. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 


Sandra Belloni. 

Yittoria. 

The Adventures of Harry Riohmond. 
Rhoda Fleming. 

One of our Conquerors. 


Lord Ormont and His Am into. 
The Amazing Marriage. 

The Shaving of Shagpat. 

The Tragic Comedians. 

Short Stories. Poems, 2 Yols. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 

Com oleic in 18 crown 8vo Volumes. With a Photogravure Frontispiecs to each. (NOVELS in 15 Volumes as above. AN ESSAY 
ON COMEDY in 1 Volume, without Frontispiece. POEMS, complete in 2 Volumes. Sold separately.) Cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 

XE IF LIST PROSPECTUSES SEXT OX APPLICATIOX. 

A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

From Mr. IVHJRItiLY^S LIST. 

NOW READY-AT ALL BOOK8ELLER8’ AND LIBRARIES. 

THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 

A Seleotlon from the Diaries and Correspondenoe of Thomas Creovey (1768-1838). The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Bart., M.R. With Portrait. 2 vela, demy 8vo, 31s. 8d. net. 

“ We really despair of giving any adequate impression of the singular quality and remarkable interest of ‘The Creevey Papers.' . . . The 
raciest of commentators, the most indiscreet of chroniclers, the repository of all the scandal, all the gossip, and many of the confidences of his 
eminent contemporaries ... a quarry of good things, which every reader will discover according to his taste. We shall be very much 
surprised if it does not take a permanent place among the memoirs and letters of the period .”—The Westminster Gazette. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The Expert- 

eoces of a Rushan Revolutionist. By Leo Dkuthcu. Translated and Edited 
by Helen Chisholm. With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. [Just out. 

“It is one of those absorbing human accounts which hold and thrill you from its 
first line to its last ... A story, the dramatic features of which far exceed anything 
that even the wildest melodramatist would have dared to invent . . . with this 
important difference in the interest, tliafc it is all true—is all a narration of real 
men, real women, real society.”— T.P.'s Weekly. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 

SOLDIER AND 8PORT8MAN during Twenty Years’ 8ervice in India, 
Afghanistan, Egypt and other Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General Sir 
MONTAGU Gerard, K.O.B., K.C.8.L With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16 s. net. 

[Just out. 

“One of the most delightful volumes of sporting anecdotes and garrison remini¬ 
scence* ever published .”—Morning Post. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD- 

MARSHAL LORD 8EATON. i ompiled from hi* Letters. Recorded Con¬ 
versations, and other sources. By G. C. MOORE SMITH, M.A. With Maps, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Just out. 

“A military biography of the best type.”— The Outlook. 

“ Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on having written a most delightful life of a 
singularly charming and notable man." —Birmingham Pott. 

SOME INDIAN FRIENDS & ACQUAINT- 

ANDES* A Study of the Ways of Birds and other Animals frequenting Indian 
Streets and Gardens. By Lieut.-Oolonel D. D. Cunningham, C.I.B., F.R.S. 
With eight Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations by the Author. 
Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 

PUKX OF - WELLINGTON. By Frascis Pint Earl of BLLESXEHK 
(b. 18(H), d. 1867). From carefully prepared and hitherto unpublished Memo¬ 
randa. Edited, with a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere, by hie Daughter, ALICE 
Counter of STRAFFORD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8d. net. [Just out. 

A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 

GEORGE VILLIERS: SECOND DUKE OF 

BUCKINGHAM, 1628-1687. By WINIFRED Lady BURQHCLKRE. With 
Portraits. Demy Rvo, 21a. net. [Just out. 

“We can, without reservation, congratulate Lady Burghclere. . . . The narrative 
is well told, the characterisation ably bandied, and the interest never flags. ... It 
is a sound and handsome volume, which we trust is but the first of many other 
such historical studies from the same pen.”— Daily Mail. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID LIVING- 

STONE. Chiefly from his unpublished journals and correspondence in the 
possession of his family. By William GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 

OLD TIME TRAVEL. Personal Reminiscences of 

the Continent Forty Years Ago compared with Experiences of the Present 
Day. By Alexander INNES Shand. With numerous Illustrations. Square 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC POR- 

TRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SOOTS. Based on the Researches of the 

late 8ir GEORGE SCIIARF, K.O.B., Director of the National Poitrait Gallery, 
Re-written in the light of new information. By LIONEL OUST, Director, 
Keeper, and Secretary of the National Portrait* Gallery; Surveyor of th* 
King's Pictures and Works of Art. With many Photogravure Reproduction* 
of the most authentic Portraits of the Qaeen and other Illustrations. 
Small 4to, £3 3s. net. [Ready immediately. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

CROWE & CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 

A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence and Siena, from the 2nd to 
the 16th Century. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcasillr. With 
Editorial Notes by LANGTON Douglas (Author of “Fra Angelico," “A 
History of Siena,” Ac.). Assisted by 8. Arthur Strong, Librarian of the 
House of Lords. Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustration*. Square 
demy 8vo, 21» net each VoL 

Vol. I.—Early Christian Art. ■> ... w 

Vol. II.—Giotto and the Giottesques. J Just out ’ 

This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand oopies 
have commanded a very high price. The new Edition will oontain the final 
corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this new 
Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parte almost to a re-writing of 
the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as f*r 
as possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient to itudenta and travellers. 

REMINISCENCES OF A ROYAL ACADE- 

MIC1AN. By the late J. C. HORSLKT, R.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 

A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OP 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

With Photogravure Illustrations. In nine volumes demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 

History of the United Netherlands. 4'vols. 

John of Barneveld. 2 vol*. 

No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works ha* ever existed in England, 
and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have 
been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the Rise of the Dutch Republic is now ready. The remaining 
volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 

THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 

TRAVELS IN ITALY. By way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 
1581. Translated and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by W. G. WATER**, 
Author of “Jerome Cardan,” &c. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8 vols. pott 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out. 

BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henry W. 

NEVINSON, Author of “The Plea of Pan." Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Just out. 
Contents a Merchant of London—Sabrina Fair—A Don s Day—8io Vos non 
Vobis-Gaudeamus Igitur—In Twenty-four Hour*—Corpus Christi—The Relief of 
I Eden—Va? Victis—Of Your Charity—Ixwa 1—A Little Honey—The Last Rag—The 
I Pinnacle of Fame. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in 
existence, with many hitherto unpublished additions. 

This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had access to the original MSS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. To be completed in IS Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


POETRY. 

Edited by EBNE8T HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Vol. I. The Early Poems. 

Vol. II. Childe Harold. 

Vol. III. The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &c. 

Vol. IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, Beppo, Jfazeppa, Vision of 
Judgment, Marino Paliero, &c. 

VoL V. Sardanapalus, Izc. 

Vol. VI. Don Juan. 

Vol. VII. Epigrams, Bibliography, Index, &c. [Heady shortly. 

“ Mr. Coleridge’s edition. . . . miglit be described as perfect. If perfection 
could be predicated ol anything human. All the editor's remarks are sensible 
and just, and the literary illustrations are selected with exquisite taste and dis¬ 
crimination. . . . The convenient, handy size, the almost exuberant but not 
extravagant accompaniment of pertinent annotation, the pictorial illustration, 
and the general elegance of every detail, render this volume in every way so 
desirable a possession as to make one wish that it could be issued separately.’’ 

— The Bookman. 


LETTERS. 

Edited by SOWLAHD E. PB0THEB0, M.V.O. 

Vol. I. 1788 to 1811. 

Vol. II. 1811 to 1814. 

Vol. III. 1814 to 1816. 

Vol. IV. 1816 to 1820. 

Vol. V. 1820 to 1822. 

VoL VI. 1822 to 1824. [ With Index. 

" The editor’s work has been exoellentiy performed. Mr. Prothero’s accounts 
of Hohhouse and of Beckford, in particular, may be cited as examples of finished 
miniature biographies."—Dr. it. GARNETT in The Bookman. 

“ We must compliment Mr. Prothero on the skill and admirable tact with 
which he has fulfilled a delicate task ."—Saturday Revieir. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Literary Notes and News 


As this number of The Academy and Literature clearly 
shows, the output of “ Christmas ” volumes has 
this year not only been large but on the whole 
of high merit. Children are indeed lucky now¬ 
adays compared with their forefathers and it is a question 
to which an answer would be very interesting, whether 
the artistic illustrations to modern children’s books are 
achieving anything in the way of educating the artistic 
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palate of the young folk. Literature is generally counted 
as one of the factors in a man or woman’s life, surely the 
illustrations to the works placed in children’s hands must 
have some influence ? If so, the “ grown-ups ’’ of, say, 
ten years hence will own a finer artistic taste than that 
of those who have recently achieved years of discretion— 
or indiscretion. The Academy Almanac, owing to the 
unusual size of this issue, will be published next week 
instead of this. 


The Yule Tide Revels of the Hull Literary Club should 
prove exciting if carried out according to promise. We 
are told that “ The immediate cause for anxiety being the 
unfair competition of dull care with the lawful buoyancy 
of feeling expected from all at this time of the year, it 


has been decided to take such measures of retaliation 
as will restore the supremacy of the well-tried British 
products of good humour, good sense, and good fellowship. 
Arrangements have been made for the presence of a large 
assortment of open minds (and mouths), but as it is not 
intended to restrict the importation of ideas—and other 
things — appropriate to the occasion, it is confidently 
expected that the only things remaining open at the close ‘ 
of the proceedings will be the doors, which, at this stage, 
will certainly not require locking.” 


At the Royal Society of Literature meeting on November ; 
25, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., in the chair, Dr. Richard 
Garnett read a paper on the Date and Authorship of the 
Treatise on the Sublime attributed to Longinus. The 
object of the paper was stated to be the investigation of ■ 
the question whether the celebrated “ Treatise on the 
Sublime ” could be rightly attributed to Dionysius 
Longinus, the counsellor of Zenobia, and, if this sup¬ 
position should appear untenable, the assignment of a 
probable date. The writer, while admitting that the 
general tenor and spirit of the treatise were fully in 
harmony with the character of Longinus as depicted by 
history, felt compelled to agree with the majority of 
modern critics that the characteristics of the author’s 
period, as described by himself, could not be reconciled 
with those of the age of Lcnginus. They seemed rathei 
to indicate the early part of the second century. This 
conclusion would be strengthened if the Terentianus to 
whom the treatise is inscribed could be identified with 
the Latin poet Terentianus Maurus. Professor Rhys 
Roberts, the translator of Longinus, evidently inclined 
to this view, but seemed to have been deterred from 
pressing it by the opinion of Lechmann and Teuffel that 
Terentianus belonged to the third century. The speaker, 
on the other hand, thought it could be almost proved 
that Terentianus flourished under Hadrian. If the name 
of the writer of the treatise was really Dionysius, he 
might perhaps be Dionysius of Miletus. A discussion 
followed in which Dr. Todhunter, Dr. Phene, Mr. E. 
Gilbert Eight on and Mr. P. W. Ames took part. 


The new ‘‘literary” ladies’ club, “The Lyceum,” starts 
under good auspices and should prove not only a pleasant 
but a useful meeting-ground for ladies who wield the pen. 
The Honorary Secretary is Miss Constance Smedley, 119, 
Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. E. F. Benson has half completed a new novel, 
which will probably be called “ Two Generations,” and be 
ready for publication next autumn. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day and Mr. Walter Crane have prepared 
a volume on “ Moot Points on Art and Industry,” which 
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will be published by Mr. B. T. Batsford before Christmas, 
with a cover and tail-pieces designed by Mr. Crane. 


From a very interesting article on Whistler, by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, in the December “ Cornhill,” I quote :— 
Then again in his mode of dress he was consistent to his 
artistic conceptions. His was not an attempt at eccentricity, 
for many a time I have been with Whistler to his tailor's 
and watched the master being measured and tried on; and 
although his directions to the fitter were very particular and 
extraordinary, yet it was always the artist who talked and not 
the vain man of fashion. Whistler wanted to produce certain 
lines in his frock coat, and he insisted upon having the skirt 
cut very long ; while there were to lx? capes over the shoulders 
which must needs form graceful curves in sympathy with the 
long flowing lines of the skirt. The idea of wearing white 
duck trousers with a black c. at was not conceived in order to 
be unlike other people, but because they formed a harmony- 
in black and white which he loved. His straight-brimmed 
hat, his cane, the way he held his cane, each and every detail 
was studied, but only as the means of forming a decorative 
whole. Whistler copied other people’s peculiarities of dress 
occasionally—boots, collars, hats, &c„ —but, once worn by 
him, thenceforward they were always exclusively his, and any 
one who wore the same articles he declared to have stolen 
them from the master. 


Mr. F. G. Aflalo is at present busy with a number of 
books in various stages of development. Among these 
the chief perhaps is a volume dealing with the practical 
side ox sport and games in India. To this volume, which 
will be illustrated with maps and photographs, a number 
of expert Bportsmen, both soldiers and civilians, have con¬ 
tributed, and it is to be dedicated to Lord Kitchener. Messrs. 
Horace Marshall will produce it in the spring. Another 
sporting volume, to which Mr. Aflalo contributes the text, 
will also he published in the spring by Mr. John Lane, 
and will present fifty sporting portraits taken by a new 
process, the work of Messrs. Elliott and Fry. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has sat for the book and there is some 
hope of including also His Majesty the King. Then, too. 
there is Mr. Aflalo’s sea-fish volume in the Duke of 
Bedford’s “Woburn Library.” This was written more 
than a year ago, though the author has, in the proofs, 
taken advantage of the delay to make such additions as 
were thought necessary to bring the subject up to date. 
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“ The Alienated Crown ” is the title of a new volume of 
sermons by Mr. Thomas G. Selby, author of “ The 
Imperfect Angel,” which will he published shortly by 
Mr. Janies Robinson. 


Messrs. Cassell are about to issue “ The Greek Heroes : 
Stories Translated from Niebuhr, with Additions,” 
illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rack ham, whose work is always 
so good. 


“ From Oitery to Highgate,” the story of the childhood 
and later years of “ S. T. C.,” by Mr. Wilfrid Brown, will 
be published next week by Messrs. Coleberd of Ottery 
St. Mary. There will be eleven illustrations. 


At last ! A new work is in the press and will shortly 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, which claims to disclose 
the true author of the “ Letters of Junius.” It will be 

S ublished with the title: “ Junius’s Letters; The Author- 
ystery Cleared,” under the pen-name of “ Vicarius.” 
But-? 


The second instalment of the new Thackeray letters in 
“The Century” quite maintain the interest of the first, the 
letter of June, 1853, from London being quite first-class 
Thackeray ; the reference to Sterne’s portrait is funny, 
the words put into Tristram Shandy’s mouth being, 
“ You are right, I was a humbug ; and yon, my lad, are 
you not as great ? ” 


Trm article on Mr. Sargent in “ The World’s Work,” 
by Mrs. Meynell, is not only excellent reading hut excel¬ 
lent seeing, the illustrations being beautifully printed, 
quite the best half-tone reproductions I have seen of this 
artist’s work, which is apt to lose so very much when its 
colour is gone. 


Messrs. John Walker send us a selection of their 
admirable Diaries for 1904; all that need he said is that 
they are carefully prepared to meet the requirements of 
all persons and purses, showing great ingenuity and 
practical skill in their production. None better. 


Mr. Aflalo is also said to have all hut completed a 
popular work on our sea-fisheries, illustrated with his 
own photographs. While writing this work, the author 
recently made a complete tour of the fishing centres from 
Berwick to Maryport. No work of the kind has been 
issued since Holdsworth’s book in 1874. 


It is pleasant to know that “ Violet Fane ” is collecting 
and correcting her poems written while at Rome and 
Constantinople; the volume will be welcomed by many. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish immediately anew volume 
of the “Westminster Commentaries”—the Book of 
Genesis, edited by the Rev. Canon Driver, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. The aim of this Com¬ 
mentary is to explain the Book of Genesis to English 
readers in the fresh light which has been thrown upon it 
in recent years from Assyriology and other sources ; and 
the editor, while insisting strongly upon its inspiration 
and spiritual value, is careful at the same time to point 
out how it must be now read if it is not to come into 
conflict with the claims of science and historical criticism. 
The Commentary, like the others in the same series, is 
not of a technical character, but is written in a style 
Intelligible to ordinary educated readers. 


The busy town of Paisley has long been celebrated as 
the abiding-place of poets; but it lias an even wider 
repute for the manufacture of shawls, now discarded, but 
once the glory of Scotland’s womankind. A history of 
the epoch of the town’s textile greatness is being written 
by Mr. Matthew Blair and will be published by Mr. 
Gardner with the title “ The Paisley Shawl and the Men 
who Produced It.” The book will be illustrated by- 
reproductions in colour of ten examples of the famous 
shawls, and, presumably in vindication of the town’s 
intellectual fame, by portraits of “ notable Paisley artists 
and literary men.” 


Forty years ago Mr. George Seton, advocate, published a 
work which he intended to be both instructive and popolar 
on “ The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland.” A 
new edition, revised, enlarged and brought up to date 
by the author with the assistance of Mr. J. Home 
Stevenson, one of the best-known writers on heraldry in 
Scotland, is announced by Messrs. MacLehose for publica¬ 
tion in the spring. It will he abundantly illustrated, some 
of the designs being reproduced in colours. 


The reports of both the Scottish History Society and the 
Scottish Text Society bewail the loss sustained by these 
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bodies in the death of Mr. John Scott of Halkshill. That 
of the Historians, indeed, fears that owing to that much- 
regretted event it will be no longer possible to carry 
through, as intended, the preparation of a work relating 
to Queen Mary ; though a volume giving the facsimile of 
Queen Mary’s letter to the Duke of Guise (1562) from the 
original in his possession will form a gift from Mr. Scott 
to the members, the facsimile having been executed and 
printed off to the donor’s satisfaction. Little le3S calami¬ 
tous than Mr. Scott’s death—so far at least as Scottish 
history and literature are concerned—is the decision that 
his magnificent library shall be dispersed by auction. 
Attempts are being made in Scotland to prevent such a 
disaster and hopes are entertained that these may be 
successful. Where is Mr. Carnegie ? 


Glasgow has a “ School of Painting ” whose aims have 
been enunciated by Mr. Newberry and some of whose 
achievements have been chronicled by Mr. Martin. But 
the Second City has also an as yet unchronicled school of 
connoisseurs who have been among the earliest appreciatore 
of the work of artists like Corot, Monticelli and Whistler, 
and had bought their pictures ere yet the fame of the 
painters had gone forth into all lands. Not unnaturally 
these amateurs have been quite ready to turn their artistic 
rescience to financial advantage, and in many cases they 
ave reaped a big profit from their intromissions with 
works of art. For instancei Whistler’s “Princesse du 
Pays de la Porcelains,” recently sold in Glasgow for £5,000, 
is said to have cost the vendor only £1,200 ; while he is 
said also to be disinclined to part with the Butterfly’s 
“ The Fur Jacket ” for any sum under five figures. 


The Berlin Academy of Sciences is about to undertake 
a critical edition of Wieland's works. It will be in three 
arts, the first containing Wieland’s writings, the second 
is translations and the third his letters, many of which 
have never before been printed. The services of Professor 
L. Seuffert-Gratz have been secured as editor. 


Erich Marcks, Professor of Modem History at Heidelberg 
University, has issued a most interesting pamphlet on the 
modern imperialist idea (Die imperialiatische Idee in der 
Gegenwart. Dresden: Zahn and Jaensch. Is.). He 
describes how the idea works in England, North America, 
Russia, France, and Germany, the nations that chiefly 
count nowadays, drawing a striking comparison between 
Chamberlain and Bismarck. The professor believes that 
only good can come of this modern imperialism, that its 
prevalence throughout the world is the inevitable result of 
evolution, that despite the storm-signal it seems to put 
out it really contains a blessing for the world and its 
inhabitants. Students of history and thoughtful politicians 
will find Professor Marcks’ observations well worthy of 
serious consideration. It will be remembered also that a 
former pamphlet by him, “ England and Germany: their 
relations in the great crises of European History, 1500- 
1900,” of which there is an English translation, attracted 
a good deal of attention in this country some three years 
ago- 

The first issueof “ M.A.B.” (Unwin) contains an amusing 
and interesting chapter of experiences bv Mr. W. H. 
Chesson, and in a serious and sorrowful letter Mr. “ G. B. 8.” 
solemnly writes down American publishers as “ shocking 
■duffera. Perhaps they are, but they acknowledge but one 
aim in life, the publication and the selling of books, and 
they do sell them, while “ G. B. S.” complains that their 
British competitors do not do so! There is really no 
pleasing some people. It is matter of doubt whether the 
methods adopted by, at any rate, some American publishers 


are—well, shall I say—dignified ? But there is Burely a 
happy mean between our ways and theirs. 


Early next year Mr. A. II. Bullen will issue a Manual 
on Copyright Law by Mr. Henry A. Hinkson. The book 
is chiefly intended for the use of “ laymen," artists, 
authors, dramatists and so forth, and, if well executed, 
will fill a blank. 

The publication by Messrs. Isbister of Mr. G. S. Layard’s 
novel, at present entitled “ Dolly’s Governess,” has been 
postponed until next spring. Mr. Layard is now engaged 
upon “The Life of Kate Greenaway,” in collaboration 
with Mr. M. H. Spielmann, and any information not already 
furnished concerning the deceased artist and lover of 
children will be welcomed by Mr. Layard at Bull’s Cliff, 
Felixstowe. 


The extra volume of Dr. Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the 
Bible ” will be published early next spring by Messrs. 
Clark. Among the contributors will be Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, Professor Morris Jas trow, Canon Stanton and 
Admiral Blomfield. 


Messrs. Bemrose will shortly publish “ A Brief History 
of Old English Porcelain,” by M. M. L. Solon, whose 
name is guarantee of the high standard of the work. 
The numerous illustrations will include some really 
exquisite colour prints. 


“ Maxwell Gray’s ” pen is not at present engaged upon 
fiction, but a volume of essays from this accomplished 
writer will probably be published next spring. 


Sir Ci, events R. Markham, who is writing a comprehensive 
history of the Polar regions for issue next autumn by 
Messrs. Isbister, is also preparing a monograph on the 
Spanish navigator Quiros, the discoverer of the New 
Hebrides in 1606, which includes translations of narratives 
from the Spanish. This will be published by the Hakluyt 
Society. The same busy writer is also editing letters from 
admirals and captains received by his great-uncle Admiral 
John Markham, who was a Lord of the Admiralty under 
Lord St. Vincent during the Addington administration, 
180H, and First Sea Lord during Lord Grenville’s 
administration, 1806-7. 


“ The Sun ” has been purchased by Sir George 
Armstrong, Mr. Madge (of “ The Globe ”) and Mr. J. S. 
Wood, who promise a revolution in its politics and 
generally hope to make the paper shine brighter than 
a London sun usually does. 


Mrs. Rentoul Esler’s ; “ The Trackless Way ” will be 
issued immediately by Mr. Brimley Johnson, bearing the 
sub-title “ The Story of a Man’s Quest of God,” which 
sufficiently indicates its subject. A trial for heresy forms 
the central episode. 

Considering the pre-eminence of the eighteenth century 
as an age of personalities and the extended intimacies of 
Samuel Rogers, a new collection of his “ Reminiscences 
and Table-talk ” will be of special interest to readers 
of literary or political gossip. Mr. G. H. Powell has 
prepared a book from this material to be issued im¬ 
mediately by Mr. Brimley Johnson. The editor has 
collected and arranged everything of any permanent 
value from the original memoirs of Dyce and Sharpe 
into one convenient volume, enriched by a complete index. 
Rogers knew everyone: he was peculiarly happy both in 
making people talk and in recording his impressions. 
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The death is announced of Sir Frederick Bramwell who 
was born in 1818. Of his eminence as an engineer and 
scientist it is not necessary to say anything; his many 
public addresses were marked by geniality, humour and a 
gift of clear statement. His loss is deeply regretted by all 
who knew him, for he was a lovable as well as a great 
man. 


Sib John Robinson, so long the editor and manager of 
the “ Daily News,” died on Monday last. He was born on 
November 2, 1828, and coming to London at the age of 
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eighteen, commenced work on “ Douglas Jerrold’s News¬ 
paper.” From 1854 to 1901 he worked on the “ Daily 
News,” from which paper failing health necessitated his 
retirement. He was knighted in 1893. 


Bibliographical 

T he publication of the first Earl of Ellesmere’s 
“ Personal Recollections of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ” may not impossibly draw attention again to 
that literary peer, who between 1823 and 1853, 
or thereabout?, was tolerably active with his pen. His 
“ Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ” was 
published in 1852, but his career as a writer appears to 
have begun, virtually, in 1823, when he issued in one 
volume translations of “ Faust ” and of “ The Song of the 
Bell.” In 1824 came a book of poems, some of them 
translated, tome original. These were followed in 1830 
by a version of “ Hernani,” in one volume, and a version 
of “ Wallenstpin’s Camp” and seme original verse in 
another. In 1831 came some “ Dramatic Scenes ’’founded 
on “Hernani,” his translation of which reappeared in 
1832 in a volume with a translation of “Catherine of 


Cleves." To 1836 belongs a translation of Beer’s" Paria.” 
After this, his lordship (who may be best remembered as 
Lord Francis Leveson-Gower) became more ambitious, 
turning out two dramas (“Alfred,” 1840, and “ Bluebeard," 
1841) and a book of “ Mediterranean Sketches ” in 1843. 
In 1856 appeared “The Pilgrimage and Other Poems," 
and in 1858 a collection of the essays contributed by him 
to “ The Quarterly Review.” 

I see the advertisement of a reprint of “ In Memoriam" 
which is to be accompanied by “ a running commentary 
and copious annotations.” Is it not about time that the 
“ commentator ” left the poor poem and poor poet alone? 
In one year—1901—no fewer than three “commentaries” 
on “ In Memoriam ” were published : one was by A. C. 
Bradley, another by L. Morel, the third by W. Robinson. 
In the previous year Canon Beeching had given us 
an “analysis” of the poem, with notes. In 1888, Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Chapman came out with a “Companion” 
to the work. In 1891, there was a new edition of the 
well-known commentary by the Rev. Dr. Gatty. I 
suppose it was Robertson of Brighton’s equally well- 
known analysis (1862) which set all the other analysts st 
work. There are, no doubt, stanzas in “In Memoriam” 
which are not absolutely pellucid; but surely, even the 
typical man in the street would not need all the assistance 
which the commentators insist upon forcing upon readers. 

It would seem that Mr. Gosse’s “ Jeremy Taylor” is to 
be the next item in the “ English Men of Letters ” series. 
It will be all the more welcome because a concise yet 
comprehensive monograph on the Bishop is very much 
wanted. We have had of recent years editions galore of 
the “ Holy Living ” and the “ Holy Dying ” (notably in the 
Lubbock series and the Temple Classics), and we have 
had “ Golden Sayings ” and “ Readings ” from the works 
(Mr. John Dennis, 1893, and Rev. J. E. Kempe, 1899). Of 
anything approaching to a biography of the Bishop we 
have had, however, no sign since E. H. May brought 
out in 1882 “ The Life, Theology, and Times of Jeremy 
Taylor.” 1 

Dean Stanley’s "Life of Dr. Arnold” would naturally 
figure in any collection of autobiographies, and it will 
appear, consequently, in a series now in course of issue. 
It came out, in two volumes, in 1844, and has therefore 
been for some years out of copyright. As a matter of 
fact, it was included in the “ Minerva Library ” in 1889. 
It was successful from the first, reaching in 1844 a second 
and a third edition. In 1845 came the fourth and fifth 
editions, in 1846 the sixth, in 1877 the tenth, in 1881 the 
twelfth. A “ teachers’ edition,” with a preface by Sir 
J. Fitch, and with illustrations, appeared only a year or 
two ago. In a word, a “ classical biography,” though 
hardly, I think, in the very first rank of that attractive 
genre. 

The announcement of a new edition of Miss Burney’s 
“ Evelina,” to be illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
reminds one tliht a reprint of the story, illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Raekham, was issued lately by Messrs. Newnes in 
their “ New Library.” Ten years ago there was an edition 
illustrated by W. C. Cooke. The book, it will be seen, 
has not been at all overdone. 

Miss Susan Cbristiau has just become Mrs. W. F. Hicks- 
Beach, and a literary gossiper recalls to his readers the 
fact that, she has written books. He mentions two—“A 
Pot of Honey” and “ Ardina Doran.” Why did he not 
also mention “An Inland Ferry” (1902)? I suppose 
most people recognise the good literary quality of Mrs. 
Hicks-Beach’s work. 

There is. by the way, a writer who adopts the nom de 
guerre of “ Sydney Christian,” and who, like Mrs. Hicks- 
Beach, often figures in the catalogues as “ S. Christian.” 
It is not unlikely that, in this way, the two authors have 
been confused, the one with the other, by the unwary. 

The Bookworm. 
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Authoritative Art History 

A History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. Crowe and 

G. B. Cavalcaselle. Edited by It. Langton Douglas and 

S. Arthur Strong. Vol. I. Early Christian Art. Vol. II. 

Giotto and the Giottesques. (Murray. 21s. net each vol.) 

This new edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s monumental 
work is very welcome as it had long been impossible to 
obtain a second-hand copy of the first issue except at a 
price far beyond the reach of slender pursee. For serious 
students of Italian painting the researches and comments 
of those ardent scholars are a necessity. They devoted 
their lives to their herculean task and it is remarkable 
how many of their anticipations in regard to careless and 
incorrect attributions have been confirmed by the dis¬ 
coveries of recent years. Great enthusiasm they had, but 
small material advantages. From Sir Joseph Crowe’s 
“ Reminiscences ” we learn something of the early penurious 
life of this auspicious partnership. “ Our working room, 
which contained a round table and three chairs, was not 
more than twenty feet square. In the morning we 
breakfasted on tea and bread; dinner was uncertain, 
supper equally so. . . . Two candles served for light in 
the evenings. . . . Hunger made us wake early.” 

The present edition is practically a new work. Before 
his death in 1896, Sir Joseph Crowe, with the assistance 
of Cav. G. B. Cavalcaselle, had rewritten more than a 
third of the text and had collected a store of material. 
Then the gigantic task passed into the hands of Mr. S. 
Arthur Strong and Mr. Langton Douglas. In the earlier 
stages Mr. Strong took an active part, but owing to the 
illness of his partner we gather that for the first two 
volumes Mr. Douglas is mainly responsible. The notes 
of the new editor or editors disclose a vigorous personality. 
Hardly a page is without them, marked with an asterisk 
to distinguish them from Crowe and Cavalcaselle's emenda¬ 
tions. Before such erudition, even if we had Bpace to 
belabour points, criticism is coy, but as a sample of the 
excellence of the notes we may draw attention to what 
amounts to a brief essay (pages 81 and 82 of Vol. I.) on 
the excessive Florentinism of Vasari (that “ ass with good 
things in his paniers ”), and also of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
Elsewhere in these volumes Mr. Douglas betrays the 
scholar’s petulance of the dilettante’s facile ramblings in 
print—“ that parasitic cosmopolitan class from which the 
writers of little-art books are frequently drawn.” In 
another place we find the dark Baying that Cavalcaselle 
“ being neither a place-hunter, nor a picture dealer in 
masquerade, never attained to affluence.” 

Well, writers on art do not usually attain to affluence ; 
but when four combine with labour and with love to 
produce such a work as this they earn our profound 
gratitude. We do not ask for and we are not given the 
magic and the colour of a Ruskin or a Pater or even 
the gleams of enthusiasm of a Berenson; but we do get 
knowledge of the history of Italian art—profound and 
minute, derived from the ultimate known sources. Un¬ 
rolled in these two volumes, bared of the hearsay of the 
centuries, the misleading statements of men, long dead, 
who had their own axes to grind, and the guesses of 
imaginative historians, is the narrative plain and un¬ 
varnished of Italian art history. It ranges from the time 
when the primitive Christians wrought mosaics in the 
catacombs of St. Callixtus at Rome to the rise of Giotto, 
the amazing spread of his influence, the gradual waning 
of Giottesque art and its final disappearance in the fifteenth 
century, whither it was carried, fragmentarily and faintly, 
by Lorenzo Monaco. With him the second volume ends. 

Legends are blown away by the breath of scientific 
criticism. It has no sympathy for pretty stories. “ I 


care for nothing,” says scientific criticism, “ but facts.” 
Mr. Douglas will not allow that Cimabue’s Madonna was 
ever carried in triumph through the streets of Florence, 
although Crowe and Cavalcaselle quote the anecdote with 
approval. He will not even allow that this Madonna we 
have all gazed at in the dark side chapel of S. Maria 
Novella at Florence was by Cimabue at all. Duccio was 
the painter and the two historians of S. Maria Novella 
concur. Indeed, it “cannot be proved that a single 
picture attributed to Cimabue was painted by him.” 
Giotto emerges fresh and fragrant from the dusty ordeal of 
scientific art criticism ; but that pleasant story of Cimabue 
finding Giotto, the shepherd boy, on the hill side drawing 
one of his own sheep on a stone, taking him into his 
studio and teaching him all he knew is, we are told, 
“ probably more poetic than true.” Scientific criticism 
inclines to the belief that Giotto “ owed more to Pietro 
Cavallini and the Roman Masters, bn the one hand, and 
to Niccola and Giovanni Pisano on the other, than to any 
early Tuscan master.” 

Some may care to be reminded that it was Leonardo 
da Vinci who told his pupils the story of Giotto on the 
hillside. 

Pithy 

Year Books of Edward II. Vol. I. 1 and 2 Edward II. 

A.D. 1307-1309. Edited for the Selden Society oy 

F. W. Maitland. (The “ Year Book Series,” Vol. I. 

Quaritch.) 

This is really a wonderful book. It is extraordinary that 
any one should be found to take the trouble of render¬ 
ing the crabbed mediaeval French of the old Year Books 
into English and accompanying the version with the 
annotation which it requires. We could not be too thank¬ 
ful for the existence of such a person, but our obligations 
are greatly increased by the addition of a preface more 
pithy with condensed matter than any introductory essay 
we can remember. The points taken up by Mr. Maitland 
successively, and handled with masterly brevity, might, 
with a more pretentious treatment, have afforded matter 
for a good-sized volume. He points out that, although 
shorthand had been known from the time of Cicero, and 
the harangues of ambassadors reported at the Court of 
Byzantium, systematic reporting for public purposes is an 
English invention and dates from 1285, when legal pro¬ 
ceedings were regularly reported for the Year Books. 
“ Someone was endeavouring to report in the vernacular— 
that is, in French—the oral debates ihat he had heard in 
court. In 1293 a fairly continuous stream had begun to 
flow. At present English legal proceedings are reported 
wherever the English language is spoken.” The reporters’ 
pedigree, Mr. Maitland observes, is unbroken ana indis¬ 
putable. “It goes back to some nameless lawyers at 
Westminster to whom a happy thought had come.” 
“ What,” asks Mr. Maitland, proudly of the original 
reports, “ What has the whole world to put by tbeir 
side? In 1500, in 1400, in 1300, English lawyers were 
systematically reporting what of interest was said in 
court. Who else in Europe was doing the like? Can 
we, for example, hear what was really said in the 
momentous councils of the Church at Constance or 
Basel as we can hear what was really said at Westminster 
long years before?” This alone would invest the Year 
Books with the highest interest. “ We may affirm,” save 
Mr. Maitland, “ that if to the whole mass of material for 
the history of law England had nothing to contribute but 
these Year Books, England’s contribution would still be 
of inestimable value. We can bring the tissue of ancient 
law under the microscope ; the intimate processes of 
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nutrition, assimilation, elimination can be recorded year 
by year.” Scarcely less interesting are the philological 
aspects of the documents. Mr. Maitland’s preface abounds 
with matter of the highest interest, not merely as regards 
technicalities, but as to the general use of French when 
cases began to be reported, and to other considerations 
affecting the history of our language. It is also most 
interesting to hear him upon the corruption of the text in 
the old printed editions, and the causes which have 
impelled him to undertake the vast labour of an accurate 
edition and an English translation. It is evident that but 
an infinitesimal part of this labour can be executed by one 
person, and that to wish that the Selden Society itself may 
suffice for it is to wish it a prolonged existence. Mean¬ 
while, we should be glad to see Mr. Maitland’s introduction 
reprinted and circulated in a separate form. 

R. Garnett. 

The Last of the Enthusiasts 

Ruskin Relics. By W. G. Collingwood. (Isbister. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Collingwood, in “ Ruskin Relics,” has lovingly 
gleaned again the well-traversed field of his friend and 
master’s life, and is able by means of bringing before us 
all sorts of relics intimately associated with his private 
life and habits of thought to throw many interesting side¬ 
lights upon a character that has exercised an extraordinary 
influence upon social and ethical thought as well as upon 
artistic and literary work during the latter half of the 
century just closed. 

The book will be welcomed by all lovers of Ruskin and 
his teaching, and cannot fail to be also mo6t interesting 
to many more, whether admirers of his peculiar character 
and genius or not, as giving further materials for forming 
a true conception of the man and his work and the main¬ 
spring of his life and conduct. It is enriched by many 
interesting illustrations from drawings by Ruskin and 
Mr. Collingwood, as well as photographs of relics and 
portraits. 

As a collector of such materials Mr. Collingwood of 
course has enjoyed exceptional advantages, and among 
them that of being travelling companion to his subject— 
and the vicissitudes of travel are said to throw a peculiarly 
searching light upon the character and temper of one’s 
friends. 

There is something pathetic about the account of the 
last journey to Italy in 1882. To one like Ruskin, who 
had experienced the impressions possible in the old days 
of travel before the railway network had spread over the 
Continent, touring had become a system, who had seen 
the ancient towns of France, Italy, and Germany in an 
almost mediaeval condition, there must have been not a 
little disillusion, and it comes out here and there. Yet 
much of the old energy, keen observation, and enthusiasm 
remains. The prospects are, however, too often blighted 
by “ the storm-cloud of the nineteenth century ”—“ the 
plague-cloud,” as it is here spoken of (page 56), “and the 
real enemy of the weather not only in England but in the 
Alps.” . . . “ This,” as Mr. Collingwood remarks, 

“was not understood twenty years ago, but Ruskin’s 
observations of the weather were perfectly accurate and 
his regrets at the changed aspect of Alpine landscape 
were only too justifiable.” This certainly seems to be one 
of the results of modern capitalistic industrialism—“ the 
labour,” as Ruskin himself describes it in a famous 
passage in “Modern Painters” referring to Turner’s 
dragon in his picture of “ The Garden of the Hesperides,” 
“ the labour that is crowned with fire and has the wings 
of the bat.” 

Outside the devoted circle of his earnest admirers and 
readers, which is very large, the position and influence of 
Ruskin and his teaching is peculiar. Mr. Collingwood 
alludes (page 182) to the two opposite schools, one of 
which holds the view that Ruskin’s ideas on art were 


quite secondary to his social and economic teaching, while 
the other cannot follow him on the Bocial and economic 
ath, but consider him an inspired prophet on art. As 
earing on recent economic developments his writings upon 
social and economic questions are likely, indeed, to hold 
far more powerful and far-reaching sway than his artistic 
opinions (and this, it must be noted, coincides with his 
own estimate of their relative value), since they are in 
accord with an ever-increasing body of opinion in all 
civilised countri?®, and have been an inspiring element 
in the growth oi a new ideal of social life and the 
organisation of labour in a true commonwealth. 

Artistic opinion and standards of taste constantly shift 
and change. They are in the nature of a revolving 
search-light coloured by fashion, and the changes— 
revulsions even—of sentiment which distinguish one 
generation from another : but the principles which govern 
the foundations of states, the causes which make for the 
well-being or the decline of a people, are more patent and 
reliable and, indeed, can hardly be mistaken by those who 
take the trouble to look at all beneath the surface and 
reflect upon what they see. 

Ruskin’s great distinction among most writers on art 
consisted in his always searching beneath the surface and 
endeavouring to find the true meaning—the animating 
spirit—of which the various forms of art are but the 
visible expression. Art was to him a vivid and potent 
language in which both individual artists and states and 
nations left the unmistakable record of their nobility or 
their degradation. He may have been occasionally mialed 
by his prejudices and a certain narrowness, inseparable 
from a strain of puritanism in his composition (as, for 
instance, in his inability to appreciate any virtue in 
renascence art), but his real force as a writer and teacher 
lay in this prophetic insight and moral fervour of spirit, 
and it is the true secret of his influence, associated 
with his kindling enthusiasm for beauty, and re-inforced 
by his profound observation of nature. 

Indeed, Ruskin might have said with Landor, “Nature 
I loved, and, next to Nature, Art.” He was really more 
of a naturalist that an artist, just as he was more of a 
moralist than a critic, and he seems really to have cared 
for Art chiefly in one of its functions, that is as an 
interpreter of Nature. His most eloquent descriptive 
passages, more especially when he acts as an interpreter 
of Turner’s work, prove this. 

Mr. Collingwood speaks (page 32) of his want of 
admiration for Japanese art, which seems rather curious, 
considering the extraordinary observation and imitative skill 
shown in the work of the Japanese artists of the naturalistic 
school, more particularly in their work in rendering facts 
of structure in plant-form, birds and fish. Their summary 
and abstract methods of drawing, however, probably did 
not appeal to him, and Ruskin, it may be noted, appears 
to show but little conception of, or sympathy with, the 
modern conception of the decorative side of art, as dis¬ 
tinct from the pictorial, and though himself a most delicate 
draughtsman and colourist, showed but little, if any, 
power of design (that is to say invention) as distinct from 
these qualities. In “ Elements of Drawing,” in commending 
various artists’ work to the attention of students, he only 
speaks of Blake’s drawings as valuable for the rendering 
of “ certain qualities of flickering and flaring light "—not 
a word about his fiery imagination and poetic vision or 
decorative quality of line ! 

Amid the rapid alternation of phases of thought and 
sentiment—the revulsions and reactions of our time, which 
seem to succeed each other with unprecedental swiftness, 
there is some danger of doing less than justice to a teacher 
like John Ruskin. We may get exasperated with his 
indifference to the theory of evolution which has trans¬ 
formed modern thought, we may be impatient with his 
contradictions, his perversities and whimsicalities, but let 
the clouds lift: look what remains left us— a character of 
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extraordinary energy, a boundless enthusiasm for the 
beauty of Nature, an intense moral fervour, a wholesome 
sympathy with manual labour and a strong sense of its 
moral value, absolute sincerity of purpose, and fearless 
outspoken honesty, and scorn of meanness and baseness of 
all kinds, joined with a fine taste in art and profound 
and constant observation of Nature. Such qualities 
directed to the noblest ends must always command respect 
and affection, and, with those who owe to an early 
acquaintance with the writings oi John Ruskin a certain 
awakening of thought and inspiration, never to be forgotten, 
must be added at least—gratitude. 

Walter Crane. 

“ The Man Who Discovered Ireland ” 

The Life of Daniel O’Connell. By Michael MacDonagh. 
& (Cassell. 16s. net.) 

Political biography always presents grave difficulties to 
its writer, for the presence of partizan feelings vitiates 
the judgments arrived at and its absence is only too apt 
to lead to misunderstanding. On the whole Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh holds the balance very fairly, sometimes 
indeed being led astray by his Irish blood and love of all 
things Irish, sometimes, curiously enough, apparently 
feeling a compulsion to censure just to show that he 
dreads the effect of partiality. A great equipment is 
demanded of the writer who would do justice—and no 
more—to the life of O’Connell, and in more than one 
way Mr. MacDonagh is found wanting. His style is 
exuberant rather than impressive or expressive and his 
English is sometimes faulty; then he gives us the details, 
but he does not paint the picture. 

But, after all, the chiefest fault we have to find with 
this new life of the Liberator is that it leaves us where it 
found us, or practically so. The early chapters, dealing 
with O’Connell’s boyhood and early homes, are quite the 
best description we have yet been given of that period of 
his life, but after that the volume tells an oft-told tale 
and tells it no better than it has been told before, though 
it does indeed focus for us information hitherto scattered 
over many pages of many books. To understand O'Connell 
the man the Correspondence must still be read as a whole. 
We should not Imve indulged in this grumble had not 
Mr. MacDonagh’s Preface given rise to hopes, which were 
unfulfilled, as we cannot agree, for example, that much 
fresh light is shed on the social history of Ireland during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century or that the 
history of the famous Clare election is told any better or 
more fully for being “ founded mainly on unpublished 
matter.” 

Putting on one side, however, the claim to new lights 
for old, Mr. MacDonagh deserves praise for his under¬ 
taking and its execution. He has filled himself full of the 
facts of the case and has written down his story on the 
whole with good sense and discretion. He has, however, 
in his admiration for O'Connell done scant justice to the 
Young Ireland party. O’Connell failed in his method of 
obtaining repeal, so did his younger rivals; they both 
failed, but both were equally blameworthy or praiseworthy, 
according to the point of view. As Mr. MacDonagh says, 
in one of his best moments, “ It was a collision between 
the illusions of youth and the disillusions of old age.” 

Daniel O'Connell was a power in his day, and the force 
of his genius has not yet vanished from Irish politics. 
The life of O’Connell, however, yet remains to be written. 

Literary and Vocal Interpretation of the Bible. By 

S. S. Curry, Ph D. (Macmillan. Os. 6d. net.) 

The aim of this work is so excellent, viz., to improve the 
style in which the Bible is generally read in public, that 
we can only regret that the advice given in the nearly 


400 pages of which the volume consists, is likely rather to 
intensify than to diminish the evil. Everyone knows that, 
as a rule, the reading of the Lessons in the Church Service 
is very bad. To follow the elaborately detailed instructions 
of this book would, however, introduce a priggish style of 
reading which would be even worse and more irritating. 

According to Dr. Curry, before a man can read properly 
in public, he ought to study in these pages chapters 
on "The Didactic Spirit,” “The Oratoric Spirit,” "The 
Allegoric Spirit,” and several other “ Spirits.” Also, 
essays on “ Rhythmic Actions of Mind,” “ Change of Ideas 
and Pitch,” “ Assimilation or Sympathetic Identification,” 
“ Correlation of the Voice Modulations,” and other similar 
and equally simple subjects. The reading which would 
be the result of all this study, and of the application of 
it, would not be likely to prove satisfactory. 

One or two specimens of the instructions given will 
show at once their general character and their detailed 
minuteness. A general remark is : “ We find that increase 
of inflection, accentuation of change of pitch, prolongation 
of a pause, greater decision of touch, a change in move¬ 
ment, greater variety in colour, each and all add power. 
They snow a greater inward life, while the accentuation of 
a circumflex inflection will pervert and render undignified 
the simplest speech.” 

It would be interesting to know what a young man just 
ordained would find to help him in that sentence. 

As an illustration of the application of the author’s 
theory to a particular case we may take his instructions 
for reading the Parable of the Prodigal Son—with the 
words of which everyone is familiar. There is only space 
to quote a few brief specimens of this detailed instruction : 
“ In giving the confession (i.e., of the son to his father) 
he would be more excited than when he first made his 
resolution. There must be no whine; all modulations of 
the voice must indicate great depth of feeling. ‘ Servants,’ 
in the next verse, possibly has some slight accentuation, 
but the strongest attention should be directed to the 
unexpected words ‘robe,’ ‘ring,’ and ‘shoes.’ . . . 

We should be careful about accentuating ‘ hand ’ or ‘ feet,’ 
as these are the natural places for the ring and shoes. The 
‘ fatted calf ’ and ‘ eat and be merry ’ show a progression 
of acts, and should be touched saliently and pointedly.” 
Again, “ a sarcastic, staccato accent on ‘ him ’ and ‘ calf ’ 
indicates antitheses. The movement and colour should 
indicate his anger.” 

We fear that the infinite pathos of the narrative would 
entirely disappear under this suggested treatment; and 
the performance would be very painful to the hearer, and 
ought to be so to the reader. 

Similar instructions are given in reference to public 
prayer, but they refer chiefly to those extempore effusions 
which Archbishop Whately described as “oblique sermons.” 
The author tells us that “ all prayer is lyric in its 
substance and spirit ” and that “ prayer as a mode of 
utterance belongs to vocal expression.” The following 
out of these instructions regarding prayer would probably 
secure for the minister the form of approval which a 
local paper in all seriousness expressed of a minister who 
had conducted the service in a chapel on the Sunday: 
“ The sermon was powerful, and as for the prayer 
before it we believe it was the most eloquent prayer ever 
addressed to an audience in this town! ” 

A chapter on the use of the Book of Common Prayer 
shows that the author is not well acquainted with the 
Book itself, or with the manner in which Divine Service 
is generally performed. 

We believe that much might be done to improve the 
public reading of the Bible ; by previous instruction being 
given to Divinity students, they might be taught to read 
audibly, intelligently, naturally—but no set of highly 
technical hard-and-fast rules, with minute instructions as 
to “ tone” and “colour,” and so on, will be of any avail. 
It is only fair to. add that the author incidentally gives 
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some explanations of portions of Scripture which are 
scholarly and interesting, and would be helpful to many 
in the composition of sermons, although the accompanying 
instructions would not improve their delivery. 

T. Teignmouth-Shobe. 

Rembrandt: His Life, His Wobk, and His Time. By 

Emile Michel. Translated by Florence Simmonds. 

(Heinemann. 21s. net.) 

The life of Rembrandt, by Emile Michel, is now within 
the reach of anyone with a guinea to spend, and to the 
single volume the original handsome volumes contribute 
all their matter in print and illustrations. Indeed, the 
book is wonderful value for the money. Yet—how little 
even these excellent illustrations yield the genius of the 
man ! 

Rembrandt’s face in young manhood is finely rendered 
on the front page; his mother in the exquisite little 
etching on the first page shows us to whom he owed his 
features; there is a charming portrait of his faithful wife, 
Saskia; and of his handsome son, the youth Titus; and 
there is a beautiful gravure of the generous young woman 
who comforted his old age and mitigated the misfortunes 
that fell upon him and on his son Titus through him—the 
mistress whose sweet face looks out upon one at the 
Louvre with all its generous and whole-souled devotion to 
the broken man, deserted by the whole world beside. 
Indeed, the illustrations are excellent all through. But 
rich as was Rembrandt’s art in black and white, he seems 
always to lose sadly when his colour is lacking. To stand 
before his portrait of his youthful son Titus, that wondrous 
canvas at the Louvre, and to gaze into its depths is to 
gaze upon one of the greatest portraits the world has 
ever seen. The face glows and moves, the masterly 
treatment of the form and colour, the rich resonant warm 
brown harmonies—the music of the thing almost seems to 
sound in the ears—the face melts and takes form again 
and sinks into the deep-toned background. 

That mysterious perfection that makes the greatest work 
of Rembrandt glow with very life in his mystic render¬ 
ing of colour and form must be seen in the original. But 
the life of the man aB he lived you will find in this 
volume, most handsomely set amidst prints of his splendid 
craftsmanship—the fifth son of the miller of Leyden; 
indifferent scholar; hating book-lore ; ruddy of face, long¬ 
haired, keen-eyed; solitary of habit; affectionate; im¬ 
patient of art-schooling ; doggedly bent on making his 
own style from his own surroundings, knowing no fatigue 
in the passionate devotion to his art; without means for 
models, using instead his own face and his family's, 
finding at last inspiration in his deeply loved Saskia, 
whose marriage and devotion to him contented him and 
made society enough for him within the four walls of his 
studio; the death of the devoted Saskia; the small 
Titus left on the pcor fellow’s hands, hands so pathetically 
unable even to guard himself from loss—the intimacy 
with the faithful girl-servant, Hendrickje, who loyally 
served him and the boy through the black days that befell 
the painter when fame and fortune deserted him—and he 
was sent bankrupt from the heme he loved so well—the 
death of poor faithful Hendrickje, then of the loved son 
Titus, and the merciful eclipse that fell almost as soon 
upon the mighty brain itself—these things are told with 
a rare simplicity, and to its telling it is surely the need 
of every intelligent living being to listen. In this 
handsome standard work you shall find all of Rembrandt 
that is worth the knowing, and as handsomely treated 
as his own sge treated him ill. 

Haldane Macfall. 

The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. By 

Stanley A. Cook, M.A. (Black. 6s. net.,) 

Speculation increases about the Code of Hammurabi 
(generally identified with that Amraphel, king^of Shinar, 


mentioned in Genesis xiv.), a translation of which was 
some little time ago noticed in these columns. Germany, 
it need hardly be said, is most active, but here, from the 
pen of a Cambridge scholar, ib a survey of the cloud of 
questions started by this already famous monolith that 
does English enterprise no discredit. 

Mr. Cook’s book is not easy reading. He has not the 
good fortune to possess the power of commanding attention. 
He is often slovenly in style, and—which in the treatment 
of such a subject is a graver fault—he has not the knack 
of keeping distinct the various issues with which he is 
concerned. One is often at a loos as to what at a given 
moment he would be at. If it were not ungracious in the 
case of a book that must represent, more or less, a labour 
of love, and a very strenuous labour, one would feel 
inclined to grumble that these rather heavy pages are not 
furnished with a marginal analysis. 

Two main questions need an answer. First, we want to 
know the sources of the Code itself; and secondly, we are 
curious as to its relation with that Law of Moses which is 
contained in the books of the Old Testament. 

In the Code of Hammurabi, Babylonia possessed at least 
twenty-three centuries before Christ a legal system which 
is manifestly not the original production of the sovereign 
whose name it bears, but rather represents a traditional 
system coded and authoritatively promulgated by him. 
Similarly, the Mosaic Law represents a gradual growth of 
which the stages are marked by the implied variety of 
conditions, some of its enactments being survivals from 
nomad days, some being due to the prophets, others again 
bearing a specific priestly stamp and reflecting an exilic 
background. The oldest element is said to be that portion 
which is discerned by criticism as the original Book of the 
Covenant, and it is here, if anywhere, that we should find 
traces of the influence of Hammurabi’s Code. On the 
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one hand, in spite of innumerable diversities, it has been 
asserted that “ a relationship is undeniable.” More sober 
judges, among whom is Mr. Cook, are content to explain 
these by the common Semitic origin of Babylonians and 
Israelites. Only the theory that Palestine had long been 
under Babylonian influence, writes Mr. Cook, would render 
the former theory reasonable; and if this be assumed, it is 
difficult to understand why Israelite law shows no signs of 
Babylonian terminology. He perceives already symptoms 
of a reaction against the impulse to find in the "wand of 
cuneiform research ” the magic that shall solve all Old 
Testament mysteries. And for the present he believes that 
the best work will show itself in the form of such 
monographs as Professor Wilson’s comparison of the 
leading ideas of Babylonia and Israel based on their 
vocabularies. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. Edited by William Mac¬ 
donald. Vol. V.: Poems, Plays, and “ Rosamund Gray.” 

(Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Not much falls to be said concerning this latest volume in 
Mr. Macdonald’s delightful edition of Lamb. The arrange¬ 
ment of the contents will, no doubt, be approved by some 
readers and disapproved by others, for Lamb more than 
any other writer seems to inspire in his lovers a passion 
for particular arrangement and presentation. Mr. Mac¬ 
donald, at any rate, gives reasons for his own method 
which are sound enough, and the volume properly opens 
with that perfect piece of delicate and sombre romance 
“ Rosamund Gray.” Then follow the Poem, Album 
Verses, Translations, Political Verses and Epigrams, the 
Plays, and finally the Epilogues supplied by Lamb to 
plays by other bands. We are glad to see that opposite 
the translations from Vincent Bourne Mr. Macdonald has 
printed the original Latin. 

The notes, as in previous volumes, are interesting 
and suggestive, being, indeed, rather interpretative and 
biographical comments than notes in the ordinary sense. 
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The African Colony. Studies in the Reconstruction. 

By John Buchan. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

It is a vain attempt to paint frescoes with a camel’s hair 
brush, be the craftsmanship ever so nimble. It is equally 
vain to attempt even “ Studies in Reconstruction ” of such 
a vast subject as South Africa, after a residence of a couple 
of years. The old phrase holds good : si jeunease aavait. 
And yet Mr. Buchan has made a brilliant failure. lie 
is too clever, too many-sided, too observant, too ready- 
penned to be able to write aught but what is interesting 
and sincere, but with all his official advantages (he was 
private secretary to Lord Milner) he never gets really to 
the root of the matter. It cannot be done in the time, 
even by an ex-President of the Union and the historian of 
Brasenose. There is so much that is elusive about the 
South African atmosphere that a new comer, whatever his 
diligence and his powers of absorbtion and reproduction, 
can never enter quite thoroughly into the spirit of place 
and broaden his perspective sufficiently to embrace the 
illimitable. The young Oxford manner (an excellent 
thing in its way) is over it all. Mr. Buchan says inci¬ 
dentally, of the veldt, “ the Australian poet sings of the 
bush in the rococo accents of Fleet Street,” but he himself, 
the Newdigate prizeman, siDgs of the veldt with something 
of the preciosity of Vigo Street. He is much too clever. 
Men who have spent a lifetime in the country are chary of 
dogmatising, for in South Africa, most of all places, 
nothing is so certain as the unexpected, and though 
Mr. Buchan is a tried novelist, an able official and a 
stylist of parts, his judgment of men and things cannot 
be taken as final or even as authoritative. And yet, with 
all its brilliant self-assertiveness, the book is interesting 
from cover to cover and full of just observation and fine 
descriptive passages. Such a statement as the following 
is entirely true and sound: “ If the Boer is once won 
to our side we shall have secured one of the greatest 
colonising forces in the world. We can ask for no better 
dwellers upon a frontier.” Certainly, but—“ much virtue 
in your If.” The Boer is not to be won by rampant 
officialism, by rule of thumb, or by appeal to his better 
nature. He is tractable to those he knows, even if he 
does not trust them, but young Daniels are among his few 
Biblical prejudices. “The African Colony,” in fine, 
resolves itself into a remarkable digest of what has 
happened during the past couple of years, to which are 
added some charming descriptions of South African 
scenery. 

The Bible in Browning : with Particular Reference to 

the Ring and the Book. By Minnie Gresham Machen. 

(Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

Yet another analysis of Browning. Himself the most 
analytic of poets—so analytic, indeed, that it interferes 
seriously with his much disputed claim to be held 
essentially a poet, rather than a poetic thinker—he has, 
by way of retribution, been analysed and re-analysed 
beyond any poet in the English language—unless the 
other be Shakespeare. There is much parity in the fate 
of the two. As well nigh every craft under heaven has 
tried to prove by analysis that Shakespeare belonged to 
it, so we have had this person analysing Browning’s 
religion, and that person Browning's “ message,” another 
Browning’s philosophy, while a doctor analyses the science 
in Browning. There remained a point for analysis ; and 
when we had been invited to consider the Bible in 
Tennyson, it was certain that someone would ultimately 
follow with “The Bible in Browning.” The expected has 
duly happened (as, despite proverbs, it constantly does), 
and the looked-for writer is a woman. It was an easy, 
indeed an obvious task; for Browning is full of Biblical 
phrase and reference: but whether these extremely 
obvious analyses are worth the making one may well 
scruple. Granted that Browning is full of Biblical matter, 


could not readers be left to discern the fact, detect the 
allusions and quotations for themselves? Will one enjov 
or understand his poetry a whit the better for having such 
references and derivations disembedded from their context, 
catalogued, and written about? It is surely not so 
recondite a matter as to need elucidation. But here it is 
done and done copiously; and, granted it was worth the 
doing, then it is done worthily. Special attention, as the 
title declares, has been given to “ The Ring and the 
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Book ”; but incidentally the writer puts forward a 
curious theory. She quotes Browning’s statement, in a 
letter to his future wife, that “I never have begun, even 
what I hope I was born to begin and end— 1 R. B., a 
poem.’ ” And she maintains that “ Christmas Eve and 
Easter Pay ” was the fulfilment of that design. To us it 
seems that Browning never actually embodied it in a 
single poem, as Wordsworth did in the “ Prelude.” But, 
in a broader sense, his whole work was effectively “ R. B., 
a poem.” The volume ends with an absolute tabulation 
of the Scriptural parallels in “The Ring and the Book,” 
which fills half the present work. It is industrious and 
zealous ; but was it necessary ? 

Medieval Political Theory in the West. By A. J. and 

R. W. Carlyle. (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

By carefully restricting their research to theory the authors 
have made a difficult subject seem easy; but we very 
much question whether pure theory detached from practice 
and from the age and circumstances of its formulation is 
digestible by the most confirmed student. If the reader 
takes these theories and readjusts them to their natural 
environment by reading up what is necessary of general 
history and finding out the conditions under which certain 
documents were issued, there is no doubt that this book 
will prove very helpful and suggestive. It is only by 
careful refusal to follow the authors’ lead that the best can 
be made of this compilation. 

Of course the authors may reply that since their intention 
was to detach theories bearing on problems connected with 
justice, slavery, equality, and authority in church and State, 
it formed no part of their business to provide the readers 
with matter which, however interesting, was irrelevant to 
the question under debate ; and in fairness to the authors 
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it ought to be said that they have succeeded in disengaging 
the political theories from the Roman and patristic 
writings with remarkable skill, and never do they for a 
moment swerve from their clearly defined path either to 
speculate or to watch the effect of an intuition or dogma on 
society. We ought to add that the Latin text is given, 
wherever any enunciation of particular significance is 
referred to, at the foot of each page. This first volume carries 
us to the end of the ninth century, and the authors hope 
to deal in succeeding volumes with the further developed 
theories of the Middle Ages and of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. F. Kettle. 


Fiction 

West Point Colours. By Anna B. Warner. (Nisbet. Cs.) 

One of the most interesting trips that a visitor to New York 
makes is to West Point, up the picturesque Hudson River. The 
Englishman, especially, should go to see the cadets drilling on the 
green in their early Georgian uniforms, with the Stars and Stripes 
Hoating aloft, and all around one of (he most beautiful scenes that 
ever gladdened the eye of man. This tale is an account of life at 
the military college, which we are told in the preface is quite 
truthful, and, indeed, we do not doubt it, there being an air of 
reality in the story that lifts it above mere flights of fancy. The 
hero, Charlemagne Kindred, leaves his homo in the West, and 
becomes a candidate at West Point. Ho has to endure the usual 
amount of chaff and practical jokes, and goes through a good 
deal of hard work. If he were not so attractive we should say he 
was somewhat of a prig, with his endless supply of texts for all 
occasions, and his very virtuous conduct. On one occasion when 
a young lady asks him for a glass of punch at a party, he brings 
her back a glass of water, assuring her that it is far better for her 
health. But somehow ho just escapes being a prig. His early 
life at the college, with its terrible home-sickness and irksomeness, 
is convincingly told. But “lessons, problems, questions, went 
down before his fierce assault," and in the end lie leaves West 
Point with glory for his first post. But the hero himself does not 
interest so much as the setting of the story, with its drills and 
dress parades, the sound of the reveille gun, tho revelry of the 
Hundredth Night. 

The Life, Treason and Death of James Blount of Breckenttow. 

By Beulah Mario Dix. (Macmillan. Cs.) 

It would be easy for the reader or critic to accept the reality of 
these extracts from the Rowlestone Papers, so stamped are they 
with the impress of their time, and so instinct with human passion, 
albeit passion held in grim restraint. It is a story of profound 
melancholy, which is set forth in this series of letters between 
members of the Carewe and Rowlestone families during the years 
of the Great Civil War. Here we have no stirring personal 
adventures, or yet any martial pageantries; we are not even 
allowed to escape from the individual agonies into the larger 
national tragedy. The story is of soldiers, and turns on a point 
of military duty, but the author gives us little of the heroic 
enfranchisement of battle. We are kept on garrison duty till one 
officer fails of his trust and another bears his guilt, and a woman’s 
heart iB broken between them. The relations of Bevill Rowlestone, 
Arundel his wife, and James Blount their friend, are full of 
dramatic possibilities, but the author has chosen to show us the 
drama obliquely, as hinted in the letters of the two households, 
thereby suggesting character with great skill, but allowing no 
relief of direct action. In fact there is no relief of any kind, nor 
the faintest gleam of brightness in this monochrome of tragedy. 
Yet we read the book for sake of its fine, if remorseless, character 
drawing, and because of a sense of the time so convincing, that 
these dark records might indeed have come to witness of a long 
past wrong, from some forgotten muniment chest. 

Rosemonde. By Beatrice Stott. First Novel Library. (Fisher 

Unwin. Cs.) 

One closes the last page of Miss Stott’s novel with a feeling of 
strain. Much the same sensation mentally as one would 
experience physically after hours spent in bending over a micro¬ 
scope watching the struggles of some minor organism. Here, it 
is a man’s soul which passes in review ; an unlovely soul, dissected 
into such minute particles that the study of it becomes in the end 
fatiguing. The companion soul, thq woman’s, isa more harmonious 
creation. Richard Stafford may lie a possible character, but for 
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the sake of humanity it is to be hoped that there are few of his kind 
existing. Rosemonde, on the other hand, is a real woman. Her 
undying passion for the man who, loving her intensely all the 
time, subtly and cruelly tortures her mentally and physically, till 
he at last compasses her death, is true to life. Such women do 
exist and suffer. There is practically no “ plot ” in“ Rosemonde.” 
The took is a psychological study, and so much space is devoted 
to the development of the two principal characters that most of 
the other persons concerned in the story are more or less sketchy. 
Much of the writing is clever, although at times ease has been 
sacrificed to a desire for originality in expression, and there is a 
too constant recourse to quotation—classical quotation, it is true — 
illuminating, but still too frequent. The authoress would be 
well advised to choos; a healthier subject for her next effort, also 
to study th; great art of “ leaving out ”—at present there is a 
lack of restraint in her work that is at times indelicate. 

The Smile of Melinda. By Dorothea Deakin. (Harper. 3s. 6d.) 

Thf. story is in narrative form and is developed by dialogue. On 
three separate occasions the dialogues are reported by rather 
crude eavesdropping. On two occasions the stealing of papers 
from a desk is made the incident of a chapter. These are perhaps 
faults, hut they do not affect the value of the took ; they do not 
matter, the story does not matter ; the ingenuity of situation, plot, 
sequence: these are as nothing compared with the rare delicacy 
of touch and the quaint, old-world sentiment. Melinda’s smile ! It 
completely takes the reader captive ; almost it makes him believe 
that the passage of time is nothing; and that the girl of eighteen, 
in an old print dress with the pattern washed out, is the same 
twenty years hence, staring at the inky pages of her household 
accouuts, in an African homestead, alone with the man she loves. 
But there is a difference, though the author persuades one there is 
not. Melinda has acquired a jarring note, she trifles with the 
maternal instinct, she is not the same woman, and it is question¬ 
able whether the butcher who, twenty years ago, fascinated by her 
smile, gave on extension in credit on the family mutton, would 
now have stayed delivery of the writ. 

Melinda practically deserts her child, and, in a fit of whimsical- 
ness, advertises for a desirable orphan. But to her hushand, she 
is still the spoiled village beauty, loving, lovable ; be still idly 
wonders whether that gown of rose pink was not hand-woven by 
fairies, and whether that fourponce halfpenny hat did not really 
still look like a large La France rose: a dream of delight. 
Miss Deakin’s style has a charm which should gain recognition, 
and, for these days of so-called realism, a sympathy and point of 
view quite unusual in its refinement. It is a real pleasure to find 
in this old curio-shop of human furniture, that there are still 
genuine bits of Chippendale, here and there. 


Short Notices 

The Tombs of the Popes. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans¬ 
lated by W. R. Seton-Watson. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) This 
admirable translation of Gregorovius’ “Tombs of the Popes” will 
be of interest to lovers of the Eternal City, but is chiefly valuable 
to those who can use it as a handbook on an Italian pilgrimage. 
In spite of its careful work and picturesque style, this brief study 
must appear somewhat meagre and fragmentary to those who know 
the German historian’s superb chronicle of Rome in the Middle 
Age ; the full and finished picture for which this was a preliminary 
sketch. The present brief essay—it is hardly more - is suggestive 
in the extreme, affording glimpses of the Papacy in its early 
apostolic state, in its strenuous mediaeval struggles, in the time of 
its artistic supremacy and moral decadence, on to the loss of the 
temporal power. Gregorovius is always admirable in discoursing 
on the actual monuments and the witness they bear—often ironic 
enough—to the story of the dust within. He is inclined, however, 
to leave too much to the reader as regards general history, so that 
his narrative at times gives scant sense of the larger issues. The 
little volume holds, nevertheless, a place of its own, and its worth 
is enhanced by the few, carefully chosen illustrations, and the 
sympathetic memoir of its author. 

Light and Life. By Charles Brown. (Religious Tract Society. 
3s. 6d.) If the novels and the poetry and the drama of the world 
in the Christian era were swept away, we should still have in the 
works of the preachers the material out of which to reconstruct 
its social history. We do not class Mr. Brown with Chrysostom 
and Augustine, with Bossuet and Andrewes, with Jeremy Taylor 
and Cardinal Manning; but the minister of Ferme Park.Chapel, 
too, dqes furnish in these pages h,is quota to the historical edifice 
of social England. To one who is not personally familiar with 
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Dissenting circles, the typical Nonconformist appears in the 
political light of a greedv contriver against the loaves and fishes 
of the Establishment, fie easily forgets that side by side with 
the Liberationist and the “ Passive Resister ” there stands a body 
of intensely serious men and women to whom the spiritual is the 
real, in whom the love of the Master and of Paul is a vital force. 
It is for such as these, men and women burdened with the sense 
of daily infirmity and unfulfilled ideals, that we think these sermons 
were composed. For the consolation of such, at any rate, among 
the members of the evangelical bodies, they are eminently fit. 

John Wesley : The Man and his Mission. By G. Holden Pike. 
{Religious Tract Society. Is. Gd.) “ John Wesley’s conversation 
is good,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, “ but he is never at 
leisure." This was disagreeable to a man who loved “ to fold his 
legs and have his talk out ” ; but it was a necessary feature in the 
case of a man of such activities and ardour. lie traversed, on 
foot or on horseback, the highways and byways of England over 
and over, from end to end. The passion of his conviction con- 
straiued him. Wbat time he diligently studied the books of the 
hour be was still moving onward from town to town, the slave of 
his message, toiling for the souls of men. It was the law of 
acquiescence that he preached, of diligent acquiescence in the 
presence of the Will that enfolds the human hive. His language 
was the language of evangelical Christianity, and he addressed 
himself to such as could hardly understand even that. To himself 
also such language represented ultimate truth ; if he were using a 
figure he was unconscious that his word needed an interpreter to 
bring it into line with universal truth. His was one of the 
by-forces that converge towards a common end—the end that no 
manknoweth. And, for himself, a beautiful and inspiring example 
in the minds of a froward or a lukewarm generation. Mr. Pike 
has capably told his story in this volume in a tone which will hold 
the attention of those for whom it is intended. 

Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier and Sportsman during 
twenty Years’ Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt and other 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General Montagu Gilbert 
Gerard, K.C.B., Ac. (Murray. 16s. net.) A thorough good 
book, full of exciting adventures, hair-breadth escapes, experiences 
with big game, and good stories. The author is a sportsman first, 
a soldier next (or perhaps this order should be reversed), and a 
cheery raconteur. He has seen much service in India, Egypt, and 
elsewhere, and has put down a plain matter-of-fact statement of 
what he saw, what he did, and what he shot. His diaries must 
have been excellently kept, because the records compiled there¬ 
from are exceedingly accurate and detailed. There iB a delightful 
absence of literary embellishment, and throughout the work a 
refreshing sense of humour. When the General was quartered at 
Gibraltar, in the old days, the Moorish Castle was a pretty stiff pull 
from the Messhouso in the Square, some 300 feet below, and there 
was an order extant: “ That not more than one officer in uniform 
is to ride on the same donkey.” The author wisely keeps to the 
old-fashioned way of spelling Indian names, and does not adopt 
the Hunterian method, which, as he explains, is better adapted 
for Volapuk than for the English language. He once heard a 
traveller speak of “ My rat,” when he meant the well-known 
town Meerut, now officially disguised under the pseudonym of 
“Mirat.” 

Essai sur le Principe et les lois de la Critique d’art. Par 
Dr. Andre Fontaine. (Paris : Chez Albert Fontemoing. 6 frs.) 
An erudite and thorough study of the fundamental ethics of art 
criticism, founded on a comparison of the common characteristics 
of the most diverse forms of art, and concluding with a formalised 
attempt to put art criticism on the same basis, or general method, 
as would be applied to the criticism of history or philology. 
Whether Dr. Fontaine succeeds in the task he has set before him, 
mnst be a matter of individual opinion. He endeavours to 
rehabilitate the art of criticism, and to free it from all dogmatism. 
He is, at any rate, partially successful, and presents a clear case 
for unbiassed rationalism. 

South Africa after the War : A Narrative of Recent Travel. 
By E. F. Knight, author of “ Where Three Empires Meet.” 
(Longmans, Green. 10s. Gd. net.) This thoroughly interesting 
book is practically a reproduction of the articles which Mr. Knight 
contributed as special correspondent to the “ Morning Post,” but 
they have a permanent value entitling them to be preserved in 
book form. Few men are better qualified than the author to 
convey a reliable impression of South Africa after the war ; this is 
his third or fourth visit, and he knows his Boer, his Colonial, his 
Bywoner, his Rhodesian, and his Bondsman, as do few Englishmen 
who have not lived in the country for many years. Mr. Knight 
quickly gets to the root of the matter in his fully-justified and 
accurately'reasoned indictment of the l’redikant, or Dutch Reformed 
Kerk preacher, as being at the bottom of the seething trouble 
which is now fermenting in the Cape Colony. As he goes further 


north, through the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, Mr. 
Knight, rightly enough, finds the animosity far less. This is a 
thoroughly sound and reliable work, accurate, honest, and the 
reverse of superficial. It should be of inestimable value to 
historians and students of the present unhappy situation. 

The diNEiD of Virgil: Books I.-VI. Translated into Blank 
Verse by Henry Smith Wright. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
A Co. 5s. net.) Yet another metrical version of Virgil, to justify 
itself, should, we conceive, have some claim to represent the poetry 
of Virgil for English readers, and to do so better than the transla¬ 
tions already existing. Otherwise, if its claims rest merely on 
scholarliuess and literality, it had better have been in prose. The 
first obstacle to this, in Mr. Wright’s version, is his metre. Blank 
verse is undoubtedly the medium which best represents the stately 
march of the Virgilian metre, different though its movement be 
from that of the hexametre. But to effect this it must have a 
quality, a majesty and movement of its own. And no metre is 
so hard for the average man to handle. Without a movement of 
its own it is the most lifeless and prosy of metres. Now Mr. 
Wright fails to give his blank verse any distinctive movement. It 
is not bad ; it is simply indifferent and featureless—certainly not 
poetic. The translation is of the same quality : very good and 
close as a translation, but nowhere to lie mistaken for poetry’. 

The Wingless Psyche By Morley Roberts. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. Gd. net.) Mr. Morley Roberts is known as a successful novelist, a 
novelist who has his hand (so to speak) on the pulse of his public. 
But here he comes before us as an essayist. These essays seem all 
(if we may trust the internal evidence, which is not always a safe 
thing) to have been written during a holiday seclusion at a sea-side 
town which he calls Shoreleigh, and which—without too rash a 
stretch of conjecture—we may, from the surrounding scenery 
described, identify as Shoreham. They have all the leisureliness 
and caprice of a holiday diversion. Here, for once, we feel 
that Mr. Roberts has written to please himself, without the fear 
before him of a public to lie conciliated. “ The public have had 
most of my life,” we imagine him saying, “now I will write what 
1 care not whether they read or no.” And it has the pleasantness 
which always comes of a practised craftsman's writing purely out 
of his own humanity, mien man frankly opens himself to man, 
if he have any skill in the art of self-expression, the result must 
appeal to man. It may not be strikingly original in thought or 
feeling, it may not have any exceptional eloquence or daintiness of 
expression; but other men of average cultivation recognise in it 
their own thoughts and feelings —with pleasure in the reverbera¬ 
tion. Moreover, no man who has written much and lived the 
ordinarily full life of the ordinary writer can be without occasional 
thoughts which are peculiarly his own, and bear the stamp of his 
personality. In all these ways these attractive, discursive essays 
make appeal ; and they have, moreover, a quiet refinement of style, 
without any especial literary delicacy. 

From My Window in Chelsea.* By Ella Fuller Maitland. 
(Smith, Elder. 3s. Gd. net.) This very slender booklet consists 
of papers published in “ The Pilot ” during the first spring months 
of 1900. It is no less slight in form and character than in 
size. Slender, fragile, and graceful papers, pleasantly rambling 
from theme to theme, the plan of the book suggests and dictates 
its nature. It professes to follow the changeful ideas suggested to 
a quiet watcher by the changeful sights seen through the window 
of her room in Chelsea To a placid, meditative mind the most 
trivial object may set up a fluctuant and heterogeneous train of 
reflection and emotion. Mrs. Fuller Maitland, with unaffected 
simplicity, jots down these zigzag thoughts; and since she has 
a cultivated style and mind, the result is restfully pleasant. 
They are the kindly, domesticated, and very feminine thoughts of 
an intelligent, agreeable woman ; and interest us repoBefully, like 
the chat of such a woman over her tea-table. Nowhere do they 
go deep, or exact any mental effort; nowhere do they impress or 
surprise by any special originality : yet they have a certain slight 
and sufficient novelty, enough to draw the reader on with a quiet 
and unexcited attention. One or two bits of verse exhibit the 
author as a true, if slender poet. That on the departure of soldiers 
to the Boer war ends— 

“ Two strains of music played them— 

One mournful and one glad. 

It was the mournful music 
That sounded the least sad.” 

Which is happy ; and the like tenderly epigrammatic quality 
marks the other piece of verse. A latent poetry of disposition 
gives a certain subdued distinction to the style of the book as a 
whole. 

Une Dette de Coeur. Par Julie Borius. Bibliothfeque des 
Ecoles et des Families. (Paris : Hachette A Co. 3 frs.) A pretty 
little tale in very simple French, most suitable for a girl of about 
twelve who has a French governess to explain the occasional 
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idioms. Tlie book is charmingly bound and got up - wonderfully 
so considering the price—and there are many good wood- 
engravings, a most welcome return to a beautiful form of art, 
which even the most modern process blocks cannot kill. The 
contrast between the home life aud ways of French children and 
her own will interest any sensible well-bred English maid, and 
give her something to think about. 

Le Theatre Alsacien. Par Dr. Henri Schoen. (Strasbourg: 
Chez Noiriol. 3 frs. 50.) That Alsace should possess a national 
theatre, a dramatic literature, and a large number of well-known 
actors, will probably come as somewhat of a surprise to everyone, 
save those few who know something of the inner life of that 
interesting frontiorland. There were village performances of 
semi-religious, semi-dramatic spectacles in Colmar in 1503, “the 
author receiving a golden florin for his services,’’ and for four 
hundred years the drama has been cultivated assiduously, 
intelligently, and with a peculiar savour of local tradition and 
colouring. This is, mar lie, the reason that it has rarely, if ever, 
crossed the border, and why we know so little about it. M. le 
doctenr Schoen has brought together a mass of facts, an excellent 
bibliography, and a number of good portraits of contemporary 
actors and authors. Almost the only names familiar to us are 
those of the literary twins Erckmann-Chatrain. The history of 
the stago in Alsace is necessarily closely bound up with that of its 
political vicissitudes, and it is very interesting to note that 
although French, German, and the local patois are used indis¬ 
criminately, the most modern tendency, at any rate in works of 
any literary pretension, seems to revert to the use of the French 
language exclusively. 

Wee Tim’rous Beastif-s : Sri :dies of Animal Life and 
Character. By Douglas English. (Bousfield.) There seems to 
be ho end to these books of animal photographs, but certainly 
they are welcome, and this is an excellent specimen of its kind. 
It contains 150 photographs token by the author, the majority 
being of mice and dormice, but some very interesting ones being 
of fish. The book is of a slightly different type from those recently 
reviewed in The Academy, being written in narrative style. We 
congratulate the young readers of the magazines in which these 
essays made their first appearance on the quality and value of the 
stuff that was offered them How th se photographs have been 
token we cannot guess, but patience was certainly a large ingre¬ 
dient of the photographer's stock-in-trade. This is the sort of 
Christmas gift for any child that has any possibilities within it, 
and the elder who purchases will have this advantage, that he will 
1)6 glad to look at the book himself. H volumes of this type are 
about.to supersede the sort of trash that has long been given to 
children for their consumption—trash neither sapid nor satisfying, 
formative neither of bone nor character—everyone concerned is 
sincerely to be congratulated. Whilst there is nothing more 
undesirable than the making of premature efforts to educate a 
brain even the material structure of which is imperfectly formed, 
and whilst there is nothing more necessary or difficult than to 
persuade the parents of a precocious child that it is their duty not 
to encourage it, yet, on the other hand, it is equally certain that 
books of this type afford an educative influence, in humanity, 
sympathy, and love of Nature, which is as safe as it is sound. 

True Stories of the Condottieri. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 
(Sands. 6s.) Although everybody has a general sort of idea that 
the Condottieri were mercenary freebooters who flourished in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, very few, save students such as 
Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, have token the trouble to delve into the 
records of the time for the true romance of the period. Mr. 
Jackson puts forth an earnest, painstaking account of these 
strange folk, with their love of fighting, robbery—and art. 
Moreover he has himself illustrated the work both profusely and 
well, some of the drawings, such as the Back of the Citadel and 
Tower of the Anziani, Bologna, the Griffin and the Lion on the 
Palazza del Comune, Perugia, and the memorial fresco of Sir 
John Hawkwood, by Paolo Uccello, are quite charming little 
works of art. There is much good, sound history in the book, and 
ample materials for a dozen thrilling novels; indeed, if one were 
inclined to cavil, it would be at the fact that the author seems to 
have neglected the wealth of romantic detail which he has discovered. 
We ought to see much of the Condottieri on the stage ere long. 

Rjecits de la Plaine et de la Montagne. Par Rene Bazin. 
(Paris: Calmann-Levy. 3s.) A new book from the pen of the 
author of “ La terre qui meurt,” and “ Les Oberle ” is always 
welcome. Bazin might almost be called the Millet of con¬ 
temporary French literature. The first part of the volume is 
filled with a delightful account of a September voyage dowm the 
Rhone. The descriptions of places and people give us inexpres¬ 
sible pleasure and make us long to set off at once for Avignon, 
Arles, and Nlmes and the country that forms their setting. Thence 
we are taken on a hunting expedition in Holland, and are told 


characteristic anecdotes of the natives. The rest of the book 
contains short stories of peasant life, or sketches of scenery, 
chiefly of the Loire valley, or of Savoy. “ Le Voisin,” “ Le 
Dernier Jour,” and “ Un Bapteme” are perfect gems in the art of 
short-story writing. They contain elements of truth, sincerity, 
and pathos not to be found in many a long novel, and reveal the 
strength, the capability for self-sacrifice, the cheerful submission 
to duty, the uncomplaining good humour that despite poverty and 
toil still exist among the French peasantry. 

Following ox to Know the Lord. By Basil Wilberforce, D.D. 
(S. C. Brown. 3s. 6d.) This collection of sermons by the 
Archdeacon of Westminster is prefacod by a Credo. That is a very 
good plan, which we commend for imitation on the part of gentle¬ 
men who, in this rather bewildering age, commit to the criticism 
of the general public the discourses they have delivered from the 
pulpit. On the face of it the articles of Dr. Wilberforce's creed 
look like a mere expansion of those which are daily recited in the 
Abbey ; but there are differences. “ He showed himself alive ” is 
not quite the same thing as “He rose from the dead” ; “He is 
ceaselessly coming in judgment or discernment upon the character 
and attainments of llis brethren of the race, both while they are still 
alive and when they stand before God at the closeof the education 
of tins age " is a highly ingenious amplification of “ Thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead”; and “the non-reality of 
death,” if easier to accept than “ the resurrection of the flesh,” is by 
so much the less definite. We have quoted these phrases, not to find 
fault with them, for that assuredly is neither our business nor our 
inclination, but because they indicate the general attitude of the 
framer of these brief, masterly sermons. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that the comfortable word “ universalism ” is implied again 
and again ; that, in one place at least, with a scriptural evidence 
that exemplifies how to the Broad Churchman of to-day the 
Scriptures are not so much a source from which truth is learned 
as a storehouse of illustration. Thus the ultimate restitution of 
Iscariot is foreshadowed by the mention of “the twelve” after 
his decease. An air of optimism pervades everything. From 
science and from art, from the speculation of alien philosophies, 
are garnered sheaves of hope. 

The Scope axd Nature of a University. By Cardinal New¬ 
man. Edited by A. R. Waller. (Dent. 2s Cd.) This is a 
charming reprint of the discourses delivered in Dublin in the year 
1852. They were composed at a moment of great mental tribula-. 
tion for Newman. He was still under the burden of the Achill 1 
trial, clean forgotten, one supposes, by the public of a later gene* 
ration; he was in ill-health; he was weighed down by anxiety 
upon the threshold of a new and momentous enterprise, as to the 
eventual success of which certainly he can hardly have been 
sanguine. Indeed, the Catholic University of Dublin, founded 
in the gaiety of that Second Spring of which Newman was the 
herald, would be already generally forgotten but for the discourses 
contained in this volume—discourses which, by their enlargement 
and correction of the current ideas as to the scope and purpose 
of university education in general, have not been fruitless in regard 
to later reforms at Oxford and Cambridge. Besides which, as 
their present editor points out, they comprise passages—such as 
the description of the perfection of the intellect, the definition of 
a gentleman, and the lovely portrait of S Philip Neri—which are 
gems of thought and stylo. 

The Larger Faith : Some Aspects of the New Theology. By 
K. C. Anderson. (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.) “ It was when 
it liegan to dawn upon the minds of men that God is not a being 
outside the system of things, but within it, its causing, forming 
soul, that the Theology of Augustine, of the Middle Ages, of 
Protestant Orthodoxy,” says the minister of Ward Chapel, 
Dundee, “ was dead at the top-root, and a new theology was bom.” 
And the words seem sufficiently to indicate the general bearing of 
his volume of discourses—his thoughtful and arresting discourses 
—and to illustrate their most prominent defect. That defect is a 
tendency to dichotomise too rigidly in the interest of the theory 
that for the moment he is bent on emphasising. More than once, 
as we have pondered his thoughtful pages, we have brought up 
against the reflection that nothing so accentuates similarity as 
over-insistent distinction. On the one hand we realise more than 
ever before how that immanence of the Deity, which he presents 
to us as something new, has been the cherished in the con¬ 
sciousness of every age; on the other, his very repudiation of 
pantheism is so fashioned as to leave upon the mind a haunting 
sense that it is to pantheism that the new theology which he 
professes does in the end amount. Yet does this Scottish 
clergyman write with so sure conviction, out of a mind so well 
furnished, with such transparency of honest purpose, that to 
those who are perplexed between the rival lights of rational 
progress and the old illumination of dead founders and framers 
we can heartily recommend his book. 
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Reprints and New Editions 

The Story of Cupid and Psyche. Apuleius. Translation of W. 
Adlington. Virgil’s .Eneid. Translated by Fairfax Taylor. 
(The Temple Classics. Dent. Cloth, Is. Gd. net.) Two desirable 
additions to Messrs. Dent’s excellent enterprise. How many 
students must thank the publishers for putting within their reach 
classics, which everyone should desire to own. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Thomas a Kompis. Preface by 
G. Tyrrell, S J. (Paper, 8d., cloth, Is., leather, Is. 9d., Presenta¬ 
tion edition, 2s.) Wanderings in South America. (Thomas 
Waterton. Illustrated. Same price.) Reminiscences Dy M. 
Betham-Edwards. (3s. Gd. net.) [All in the Unit Library.] Of 
the contents of these volumes it is not necessary to speak again. 
But it is only fair to say that the “ get up ” of the series is very 
good, and special attention may lie drawn to the Presentation 
Edition, which is in every’ respect a model of what a book should 
be—good paper, good print, ample margins and a pretty, tasteful 
cover. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Goldsmith. With thirteen 
coloured Illustrations by John Massey Wright. (Black. 7s. Gd. 
net.) Very well gotten up. The coloured plates are simple and 
sweet in a happy old-fasluoned way. A capital Christmas gift. 
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(Blackwood) net 
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EDUCATIONAL 

Aioger, M.A. (A. C.), A First Latin-English Dictionary.(Murray) 2/6 

Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc. (J. Shield), Elements of Political Economy. .(Black) net 7/6 
Evans (J. H./, Ornamental Turniug.(Guilbert Pitman) net 3/6 


ART 

The Art Journal, Volume for 1903 .(Virtue) 21/0 

FICTION 

“The Smile of Melinda," by Dorothea Deakin (Harper), 3/6 ; “Mistress McLeerie,” 
by J. J. B. (Scots Pictorial Publishing Co.), net 1/0 ; “ The Squatter’s Stud," by 
E. Way Elkingtou (Routledge), boards 2/0, cloth 2/6; “A Fatal Legacy,” by 
Lo«i* Tracy (Ward, Lock), 0,8 ; “The Fuoe in the Mirror,” by Helen Mathers 
(Digby, Long), 3/6. 

JUVENILE 

“The Enchanted Doll," by Mark Lemon and Richard Doyle (Muring), Dct 1/6; 
“Golden Sunbeams,** Vol. VII, (S.P.C.K.), 1/4; “Black Fairies,” by Margaret 
Blaikie (Grant Richards),.i/6 ; “The Sooty Man,” by Eden Coybee and Esther 
Mack in non (Grant Richards), 1/6; “Only Toys,” by F. Anstey (Grant 
Richards;, 6/0; “Scotch Fairy Tales” (Gibbings), “English Fairy Tales** 
(Gibbings), “Irish Fairy Tales” (Gibbings), 2/6 each; “Before the British 
Raj,” by Major Arthur Griffiths (Evereit), 3/6; “Through Strange Paths,” by 
Ursula Temple (Gall and Inglis), 2/6 ; “Archie’s King,” by Charlotte E. Baron 
(Gall and iDglis), 1/6; “My Book of Animals ” (Blackie), 0/6 ;“ My Book of 
Noble Deeds” (Blackie), 0,6 ; “Struwwelpeter” (Blackie), 2/0. 

NEW EDITIONS 

“Handy Andy,” by Samuel Lover (Methuen), net 3/6 ; “Adam Bede,” by George 
Eliot (Collins), I/O; “Rejected Addresses," by James and Horaoe Smith 
(Methuen), net 1/6 ; “Tittlebat Titmouse,” by Dr. 8amuel Warren (Funk and 
Wagnails). 6/0 ; 1 The Scope and Nature of University Education,” by Cardinal 
Newman (Dent), 2/6 ; “ Teaching of the Church of England on Some Points of 
Religion," by John Wordsworth, D.D. (S.P.O.K.), 1/0; “Imitation of Christ,** 
by Thomas k Kempis (Unit Library), net 1/0 ; “ Reminiscences,” b/ M. Betham- 
Edwards (Unit Library), net 3/6 ; “ Wanderings in South America," by Charles 
Waterton (Unit Library), net L0 ; “ An Elizabethan Garland,” “ Selected Poems 
of Wordsworth,” “The Ancient Mariner" (Brimley Johnson), net 0/6 each; 
“The Vicar of Wakefield," by Oliver Goldsmith (Black), net 7/6 ; “ The Story 
of Cupid and Psyche ” (Lucius Apuleius), translated by William Adlington. and 
“The Twelve Books of Virgil’s iEneid,” translated by Fairfax Taylor (Temple 
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or Pric*t and People in Doon," by a Country Curate (Gill), 1/6 ; “ Half a Hero,” 
by Anthony Hope (Ward, Lock), 0/6; Shelley’s “Adonais,” edited by W. M. 
Rossetti (Oxford), 3/6; “Toe Poems of Leopardi,” translated from the Italian 
by F. H. Cliffe (Maoqueen), net 3/6; Sterne, “A Sentimental Journey** 
(Cassell) London Lyrics,” by Frederick Lockyer (Methuen), net 1/6 ; “The 
Scourge of the Gulph," by Jack B. Yeats (Elkin Matthews), net 1/0; “The 
Moral Maxims and Reflections of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld (Methuen), 
net 1/6; “The Cloister and the Hearth,” by Charlee Reade (Long), net a/0; 
“The Yellov/pluah Correspondence,” “ Jeames’s Diary," “The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” Ac., by W. M. Thackeray (Macmillan), 8/6; “ Short History of the 
English People," by John Richard Green, Part 87 (Macmillan), net 1/6 each ; 
“Suppressed Poems of Tennyson” (Thomson); “Avon Booklet,” annual 
subscription 3/0; “ Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy,” by Blaise Pascal 
(Schulze) ; “Toilers of the Sea," by Victor Hugo (Ward, Look), 0/6 ; “ Work* of 
Shakespeare, edited by W. E. Henley ; VoL VII. “ Timon of Athens," VoL VIII. 
“Julius Cesar ’’ (Grant Richards); Works of Charles Lamb, 2 vols., “ Letters." 
edited by W. Maodonald (Dent), net 3/d each ; “ Piecrust Promises,” by W. L. 
Rooper (Blackie), 1/0; “Margery Merton’s Girlhood," by Alloe Oorkran 
(Blackie), 2/6 ; “ For the Sake of a Friend," by Margaret Parker (Blackie), 2/0. 

PERIODICALS 

“ Pall Mall ** Christmas Number, “ Royal " Christmas Number, “ Pictorial Comedy,” 
“Cassell’s Magazine” Christmas Number, “The Photo-Miniature,” “Long¬ 
man's," “Woman at Home” Christmas Number, “Girl’s Own Paper” 
Christmas Number, “Boy's Own Paper" Christmas Number. “Girl’s Own 
Paper," “ Boy’s Own Paj>er,’’ “ Sunday at Home,” “ Friendly Greetings,” 
“ Leisure Hour,” “All the World” Christina* Number, “Ainalee’s," “Connoisseur,'* 
“Golden Sunbeams,” “Dawn of Day," “British Food Journal,” “Critical 
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Magazine,” “Book Monthly," “Harper's Magazine" Christmas Number. 
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Letters from a 

[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished, to tell the truth —o 
desire which may he regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence .] 

V.—On the Eloquence of the Dumb Dog 

T he small social circle near my obscure retreat is 
composed of six agricultural labourers, an 
architect, and two Peers. There are other human 
beings scattered about the neighbourhood, but 
they wish to be uncivil to each other—and I prefer not to 
run the risk of catching their distinction. There is 
nothing so contagious as the distinction of small people 
who employ three brow-beaten servants and, on principle, 
never eat hot food on Sunday. I cannot—I dare not 
know them. We are, however, on bowing terms, and I 
am informed that when I die they, or their representatives, 
as a mark of respect, will make a point of attending my 
funeral. Thus we exist—a few acres and many gulfs 
apart. But let me return to roy circle. The two Peers 
are old and infirm : they can make nothing of the speeches 
they read in the newspapers, and they have lost all their 
ready money in Steel Trusts and African Mines. They speak 
beautiful English: their voices are the most agreeable 
imaginable : they resemble superb portraits, and they wear 
clothes which would be shabby if they were new. They 
are old, however, and thus they have gained dignity by 
preservation. The candour of these noblemen, their 
gentleness, their fear of lawyers, and their terror at the 
prospect of any change in the conditions under which they 
suffer in silence, fascinate me. When they talk I seem to 
be reading some perfect page from a great literary master¬ 
piece : they say the same rather foolish things in the same 
matchless way, and in the same pleasing tone, over and 
over again. What does that matter? The rhythm is 
ever preserved: the underlying emotion is constant: the 
phrases they employ convey incomparably well their state of 
mind. My part, in fact, in any dialogue is just this 
little refrain, which runs at fixed intervals like a line in 
a rondeau: — 

“ I know what you mean." 

It will be seen that the psychology of the two Peers is 
easy—even for beginners. I could say more about the 
architect, whose case is complex and whose intellect is of 
a peculiar quality. There are moments when I believe he 
will turn into a little model of some early Gothic tomb. 
Another time I must describe him carefully, for, so far he 
has baffled all the experts in my own line of sympathetic 
investigation. The six agricultural labourers remain; 
these, too, are dumb dogs : they cannot bark. But while 
I enjoy the two Peers and the architect, they have neither 
the profundity, nor the mysteriousness, the delicate 
unsuspected sentiments, nor the strange silent pride of 
the six field men. One of the six was lately stricken with 
illness. He went to London with his wife for a holiday; 
he ate some tinned food in a gaudy restaurant, and he lies 
now with five eminent physicians standing round his 
hospital bed. He wonders why he is suddenly so im¬ 
portant, and he has his wife’s best silk handkerchief (used 
on Sundays only) under his pillow—for company. 

“ You need rest and sleep,” said I. 

“Iam getting it now,” he said, smiling without bitterness, 
and he asked me, in a whisper, when he thought no one 
was looking, to come again because I could make him 
laugh. No one has ever heard him laugh, and few have 
ever heard him speak. In twelve years 1 have rarely 
caught more than a murmured “Yes” or “No” given 
with evident reluctance. The doctors say that his 
sufferings must have been intense—no moan ever escaped 


Silent Study 

him till he became delirious, and even then, his complaining 
might have passed for a song ill sung. When he was 
carried from his lodgings on a stretcher to the ambulance, 
he said nothing, but he trembled violently, and a doctor 
asked whether he ever drank—so little does the average 
medical practitioner know about nervous temperaments, 
and so little human feeling is looked for in a common 
labourer who cannot talk or write. He quivered as I have 
seen blindfolded horses quiver in the arenas of Spain : 
they do not behold the adversary; they cannot tell their 
fear; they have had no prior experience to warn them of 
what will inevitably come; but something within them 
suffers and foresees; they are nobly obedient in silence and 
they perish horribly also in silence. They are dumb : they 
cannot bark. 

Among the educated classes, and among the higher 
animals, this agony of constitutional silence is relieved by 
music. We see thousands of unhappy, or at least 
melancholy, persons at every large concert—who go not to 
hear singing, but to hear the orchestra. It is their voice 
— their interpreter. These people seldom care for grand 
opera, with its stage and its “ stars”—who, by the time 
they are famous enough to “ draw,” are too massive and 
disillusioned to act, and far less suggest, any composer’s 
poetical intention. No; the relief comes from pure 
music only which has no advertised individual—except 
the conductor—to disturb its beauty and significance. 
And a conductor—whose very art is the art of subserviency 
to an ideal—is the symbol of the dumb dog’B pulse: his 
beat is always the beat of an emotion—it may be quick, it 
may be slow, it may be wild, irregular, or placid—but it 
has no sound. My friend, the labourer, has a musical 
box with five tunes, which can be exchanged for five other 
tunes, by arrangement, every three months. He has had 
this treasure now for several quarters, but he will not have 
the tunes changed yet because, I understand, he is getting 
quite fond of them, and he begins to know them. One 
tune, “ You take the high road, and 1’U take the low 
road,” makes him sad, and he haB it played once 
to three “ go's ” of “ I’m Piggie Hoggenheimer of Park 
Lane." His expression during the Hoggenheimer ballad 
would baffle a Lord of Appeal. Does it voice some subtle 
ambition ? does it give substance to some early dream ? 
does it hold some careless rapture which might, but for 
the musical box, have been lost ? I cannot get an answer 
to these questions. But, before the poor soul went to the 
hospital, he would play a bad game of draughts with hiB 
brother-in-law while the two-guinea machine — the two 
guineas were left him as a legacy—tinkled out “ Under 
the Deodars ” ten times without stopping. Once I asked 
him what the tune made him think about, or what he 
thought of the tune. He said it was what the bands 
played. 

The other day, when I saw him in the hospital, I found 
tears on his face. 

“ Is there anything you want? ” I asked. 

His wife, who is not dumb, spoke for him : 

“ They won’t give him any medicine. And he’s such a. 
one for taking medicine. The worse it is, the better he 
swollers it. He wants to show them all how beautiful he 
can take it—without a murmur! ” 

He moved his swollen eye-lids in confirmation of her 
statement. 

Poor, magnificent dumb dog. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1903 by MRS. CRAIOIK in t?ie United States of America .] 
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Christmas Weather 

O F course we may have weather of the old and 
traditional type this Christmas, as they did in 
Dickens’ time, if the contemporary records are to 
he trusted. On the other hand, the example of 
many recent years suggests that we shall not; that the 
accepted environment of Christmas, endorsed in so much 
literature, will yield to close and muggy weather more 
suited to October. Skaters will tell us, again, that the 
frost does come as was its wont, but that its advent is 
nowadays delayed until somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of February. Then, also, the cricketer assures us that his 
sport is cruelly cold work in May, whilst the Septembers 
to which he asserts but an imperfect claim are often the 
best cricketing month in the year. The suggestion is that 
the seasons are changing, the coming of each new period 
being proportionately delayed. How far this is so grossly 
true as we might think I will not attempt to decide. 
Perhaps the snow-bound Christmas of our youth made a 
greater impression on the plastic mind, whilst the un¬ 
orthodox Christmas is forgotten. But it is an astronomical 
fact that the seasons are changing. 

When first we considered the causation of the seasons 
most of us guessed, I fancy, that the earth—which every¬ 
one knows to move not in a circle but an ellipse—must be 
nearer the sun in summer find further from him in winter. 
That, however, as we were soon assured, is a delusion; 
for the earth is nearer the source of its heat to-day than it 
was at mid-summer. Probably this unexpected state of 
affairs was not always so. The geologist, attempting to 
explain the cold of the Ice Age, suggests that the earth 
once moved in an orbit even more eccentric than her 
present path, so that the difference between her nearest 
and furthest positions in relation to the sun was much 
greater than now. And he further suggests that perhaps 
the period of greatest distance from the sun coincided 
with the winter of our Northern Hemisphere; so that 
herein may be found some explanation of the cold of the 
Glacial Epoch. Enough, then, to say that the variations 
in the earth’s distance from the sun are not only an 
inadequate explanation of the seasons, but that any action 
they have is in the direction of modifying the severity of 
winter and the glow of summer. 

The real explanation of the seasons, as every one knows, 
is the fact that the earth is tilted on her axis. If we 
think of the earth as travelling round the sun in the plane 
of this sheet of paper, the North Pole would not stand 
vertically upwards from the page, but would be inclined 
to it. And the interesting fact is that this inclination of 
the earth’s axis is constantly altering. We all know the 
Pole-Star, to be found by tracing a line upwards from the 
two stare—the “ pointers ”—which form the right border 
of the Plough. When the Pole-Star received its name, the 
North Pole of the earth did actually point towards it, but 
the axis of the earth has so altered in the interval that the 
true North Pole of the heavens is now some little distance 
from the Pole-Star. The astronomical phenomenon known 
as the “ precession of the equinoxes,” first observed by 
Hipparchus, is also due to this cause. 

Now, if the direction of the earth’s axis is changing, so 
constantly must the seasons be changing. And where will 
it 8top, you may ask ? The answer is that this is one of 
the cycles of the universe. In about twenty-six thousands 
of years, the axis of the earth will have completed the 
circle which it is ever describing in the heavens, and will 
have returned to its present point. One can often seethe 
movement in a spinning top. This period of twenty-six 
millenia—the annua magnus —through which the seasons 
pursue their course of cyclic change, has been calculated to 
a year by astronomers, as a deduction from the law of 
gravitation and the shape of the earth. For if the earth 
did not bulge at the equator there would be on such Great 
Year. C. W. Saleeby. 
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Egomet 

I do not know that I have ever cordially welcomed the 
coming of Christmas; when a child it meant to me 
welcome presents, too few, and the unwelcome advent 
of grown-up relations, too many in number. To 
the “ me ” of to-day it brings with it nothing of merriment 
and only too great a stirring of memories of past times and 
past friends. As for Christmas books, they have always 
to me borne an air of rather forced and unreal joviality ; 

‘ ‘ Here,” they say, “ let us eat, drink and be merry, no matter 
how little appetite we may have, for it is the custom so to 
do. This our fathers have done before us, so let us follow 
in their footsteps.” But do we know quite so much as we 
think we do about the ways of those who have gone before ? 
I read of Elizabethan London as a picturesque country 
town, but I know that there was another side to London 
life and that Shakespeare’s city was a sink, a “ stench-pot,” 
an insanitary, unsavoury dwelling-place; the streets ill- 
paved, ill-lit and ill-frequented. We hear and read too 
much of the happy side of bye-gone life and see too much 
of the drab-dreariness of the life of to-day. 


So with the Christmas books that are thrust beneath 
my nose by my bookseller, who should know better than 
to endeavour to tempt me with such pale, ineffectual 
sweetmeats, I cannot digest them. I read them not, so 
how can I know their taste ? Perhaps I am altogether 
wrong, I often am ; but may I not have my anti as others 
have their pro Christmas sentiment ? And the Christmas 
books of to-day are not as those of yesterday ; I do not 
refer so much to the verbal contents as to the pictorial; 
Christmas literature for young folks should not be illus¬ 
trated with high art pictures, should not contain anything 
approaching the “ precious.” For young folks ? Are there 
now any Christmas stories—Christmasy stories--for the 
oldsters ? I see none, I hope there are none; I can be 
merry when I will, not when others will me to be so; I can 
no more pump up smiles over forced fun than I can tears 
over false sentiment. But perhaps I grow crusty with the 
passing years, not mellow. 


I shall dine alone on Christmas day in my almost 
empty club, with the book of my choice beside me. 
What shall it be? I think maybe a volume of sensible, 
humourous Miss Austen. I dare not call her Jane. I could 
not have done so to her face, why should I now ? How 
sensible she is, and what a fund of humour ever ready at 
her call! I shall dine in good company and shall laugh 
and be merry with the best of good comrades. Nor shall I 
envy those who sit around “ groaning ” boards, who bore 
and are bored with old jokes and savourless tales. And 
as for Christmas books, well, I shall buy just one, to 
send across the seas to a little niece 1 have never seen, 
whose childish eyes have not—I hope—been opened to the 
hollowness of much of the world’s merriness. But, there, 
I—egomet—am an old bachelor, and perhaps bad I a 
wife and children I should see with their eyes and see 
clearer. E. G. 0. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues Received: Mr. Charles Day, 
96, Mount Street, W. ( Travel, Sport, Biography, and 
General) ; Mr. Thomas Thorp, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C. ( Miscellaneous, Ancient and Modern) ; Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, 77, Charing Cross Road, W.C. (General); Messrs. 
Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge ( General ); Mr. Albert 
Sutton, Manchester ( Shakespeare and the Drama) ; Mr. 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford ( General ) ; Messrs. Deighton, 
Bell & Co., Cambridge ( General and Scientific) ; Messrs. 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ( Books of To-day, Christmas 
Number); Mr. Eneas Mackay, 43, Murray Place, Stirling 
(General). 
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Favourite Books of 1903 

Ik accordance with our custom, we wrote to a number of 
well-known men and women requesting that they would 
kindly name the two books which, during the past year, 
they have read with most interest and pleasure. We print 
some of the replies below:— 

H. G. Wells : 

“ The Ambassadors,” by Henry James. 

‘‘Said, the Fisherman,” by Marmaduke Pickthall. 

Frederic Harrison : 

John Morlev’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 

Sir George Trevelyan’s “ American Revolution ” (Part IT.). 
Hf.nht Austin Dorson : 

I fear my reply will be of little service to you. During the 
year 1 have looked into many books for a purpose, and seen 
accounts of otlicis; but I have read for pleasure nothing 
but “ Sevigne’s Letters,” and some novels of Scott. 

Joseph Conrad : 

Pleased : “ The Ambassadors,” bv Henry James. 

Interested : “ Mankind in the Making,” by H. G. Wells. 

Norman Lockyer : 

“Wee Maegreegor.” 

Budge’s “ Gods of the Egyptians.” 

(Mrs.) Pearl Mary Teresa Craig ie : 

“Life of Gladstone,” by Rt. Hon. John Morley. 

“Life of Voltaire,” by S. G. Tallentyre. 

Sidney Lee : 

“ By Thames and Cotswold,” by Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

“Le Sonnet en Italic et en France au xvi' Siccle: Essai de 
Bibliographic Comparee,” par M. Hugues Vaganay. 

W. Robertson Nicoll: 

John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 

Mr. Woodhouse’s “Correspondence.” 

F. C. Burxand : 

I regret 1 icing unable to mention any two Isioks that have 
specially pleased and interested me. With a view to 
answering your question pro bono publico at the end of the 
year I would suggest your sending a card for “ Notanda ” 
at the beginning. 

Edmund Gossf, : 

My work has not allowed me leisure to do justice to several of 
the most celebrated publications of 1903, but 1 question 
whether any of the new books I did not read can possess 
more ingenious originality or a finer grace than Mr. Henry 
James’ “ Life of W. W. Story,” which I did read. 

Maurice Hewlett : 

“ The Popish Plot,” by J. F. Pollock. 

“ Montaigne’s Journal,” translated by Waters. 

(Mrs.) Nora Chesson : 

Mv reading has been to a certain extent casual, but 
the two new books which have pleased and interested me 
most in 1903 are— 

“ Leonora,” by Arnold Bennett, a novel of great excellence. 

“ The Lay of Ossian and Patrick,” by Stephen Gwynn. a 
slim book of verses which lias a very fine ballad in the 
title-poem. 

W. L. Courtney : 

John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone ’’ fespecially vol. i.). 
“Fanny Burney,” by Austin Dobson (“English Men of 
Letters ” series). 

A. Lang : 

Mr. Myers’ “ Human Personality.” 

Mr. Oman’s “ Peninsular War” (vol. ii.). 


Walter Crane : 

“ A History and Description of English Porcelain,” bv William 
Burton, F.C.S. 

“ Ruskin Relics,” by W. G. Collingwood. 

Gilbert Parker : 

John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 

Kipling’s “ Five Nations.” 

Clement K. Shorter : 

Mrs. Tallentyre’s “ Voltaire." 

Hammond’s “ Charles James Fox.” 

George Gissing : 

The three new books which have pleased and interested me 
most in 1903 are, in order of publication : 

“ Typhoon,” by Joseph Conrad. 

“ Mankind in the Making,” by H. G. Wells. 

“ Rachel Marr,” by Morley Robert®. 

E. V. Lucas : 

Walter Raleigh’s “ Wordsworth.” 

Joseph Conrad’s “Typhoon.” 


Dramatic Notes 

M r. Jerome K. Jerome, who lectured before theO.P. 

Club on Sunday evening last, and The Stage 
Society, who gave a performance at the Royal 
Court Theatre on the same evening, pre¬ 
sumably have a common purpose—to aid and foster the 
higher drama, but it is to be feared that neither has 
yet found the right way to assist matters. Mr. Jerome 
would like to see built a National Theatre—somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road!—the 
manager of which would be contented with a salary 
of £20 a week and at which no actor or actress would 
receive more than £10 per week. Possibly Mr. Jerome 
may find ten just enthusiasts who will give £1,000 apiece 
towards the building of the theatre, but it may safely be 
said that he will never find—unless human nature changes 
—actors and actresses who will sacrifice a large portion 
of their income in order to forward his scheme. But, 
supposing the playhouse and the players provided, what 
of the plays and who are to choose them ? But, perhaps, 
Mr. Jerome was indulging in one of his little jokes, for his 
scheme will not bear serious examination. If the British 
drama is in such an unhealthy condition that it needs 
fostering as if it were an exotic, it had better be allowed 
to die and he decorously buried. It is with the general 
public and with our dramatists that the future lies. 


The Stage Society cannot really think that it rendered 
any assistance to art or the drama by its production of 
Maxim Gorki’s four act play “ The Lower Depths,” well 
translated by Mr. Laurence Irving and as a whole 
extremely well acted. The play is nebulous in form and 
nebulous in nature, lacking two supreme elements of 
drama, the growth of character and cumulative interest in 
ita action. “ The Lower Depths ” is not even a picture of 
the low life it sets out to depict, but a series of discon¬ 
nected sketches of lust, despair, drink and sordid poverty. 
The only approach to plot is the connection between 
Vassilisa, the termagent wife of the keeper of th° Night 
Refuge in Moscow, the thief Vaska and the girl Natasha, 
the old, old story of lust and jealousy. Through the first 
three acts there wanders the vagrant Luke, a gentle, prosy 
old fellow, who, when he is not preaching, is narrating 
parables. Satine, the convict, the Actor and the Baron, 
a broken down aristocrat, whose history, as Satine says, 
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is not amusing but stupid, are the best and most clearly 
drawn characters. Act IV. consists of interminable ana 
wholly uninteresting talk. 


If but little praise can justly be given to the play, 
much can rightly be given to the performance. Mr. James 
Welch, as the talkative Luke, acted admirably, every word 
was Bpoken with just emphasis, discretion and clearness, 
each gesture suited the word, and what was to be made 
of the character was made. As Vassilisa Mrs. Cecil 
Raleigh acted with too much emphasis ; Mr. Farren Soutar 
made a living figure, almost sympathetic, of Yaska, bom 


all be beautiful poetry; there [is something between the 
darkness of tbe lower depths and the sugariness of a 
modem musical comedy. Again—it is almost pitiable to 
see so much earnest endeavour and clever work thrown 
away. 


The Christmas season promises to be busy if not in¬ 
teresting, and a first instalment of Christmas fare is 
provided by Mr. Bourchier at the Garrick Theatre. From 
Gorki to Dickens! A journey indeed, from dismal pessi¬ 
mism to exuberant animal spirits, though “The Cricket 
on the Hearth ” is not Dickens at the top of his best 



8HAKE8PEARE'S LONDON : THE BANQUETING HALL, CHARTERHOU8E 

[Photo. Eooket and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.] 


and bred a thief, but with the makings in him of a decent 
fellow. As Satine Mr. Conway Tearle was quite first rate 
—firm, manly, and impressive. Mr. Jerome would do well 
to secure this fine actor for his National Theatre. 


But why, I asked myself, as I came away, why did the 
Stage Society select, this work ? Simply because it was 
unusual, or because it was written by Gorki ? If not, 
for what reason ? The next play we are promised is to be 
by M. Brieux ; let us hope it will be better worth so much 
good work. The Stage Society, I presume, aims at pro¬ 
ducing plays by those who are counted as the leaders in 
dramatic progress, plays which usually wculd not bring 
sufficient profit to tempt the ordinary theatrical manager, 
who must please to live. But are works such as “The 
Lower Depths ” representative of all that is hopeful in 
the drama of to-day ? Surely not, and the Stage Society 
will do well to look round, and not to be deceived into 
believing that dulness and sordidness spell art, even with 
a little “a.” Life is not all bad prose, though it may not 


spirits. Did the world that the novelist has drawn for 
us ever exist, or was it a fairyland that he painted for 
us so strongly that it seems to be real ? 


But— has the spirit of Dickens evaporated, or can his 
work never seem true when transferred to the theatre, or 
has our dramatic palate changed ? For there is something 
wroDg with Mr. Bourchier’s production of Dion Boucicault’s 
version of “The Cricket on the Hearth.” There are ton 
many fairies and too few mortals; it is a mixture of 
pantomime and—Dickens, and the two do not amalgamate. 
And what a pity that the graceful agile Cricket should 
have such a bad “ crick ” ! It has no resemblance to the 
real article, it only suggests a cab whistle. 


If to be old-fashioned means to be Christmasy, then 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth ” is very Christmasy indeed. 
The second “ chirp ” is specially old-fashioned now—the 
party scene seems dull and artificial in the extreme. Of 
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Mr. Bourcliier’s acting as Caleb Plummer must say that 
to my thinking he makes Caleb a little too old and feeble, 
otherwise he is admirable. Miss Vanbrugh’s Blind 
Bertha is praiseworthy — very restrained and natural. 
Miss Jessie Bateman as Dot acted with freshness and 
brightness, but she is not an ideal Dot. She is not 
sufficiently robust—while her accent is the accent of the 
country her manner is of the town—in short, she is Miss 
Bateman in Dot’s clothes. Mr. Barnes gave a really fine 
performance of John the Carrier and Mr. Robertshaw did 
well as Tackleton. We could have wished for a better 
Tilly Slowboy ; Miss Webster played the part as burlesque, 
and not as a character part. 


Yes— there is something wrong, something out of gear 
either with ourselves or with the piece, and I cannot but 
think that more Dickens and less spectacle would come to 
closer grip with our heart, and unless such a play does 
come home to our hearts it is—just unreal, neither good 
fairy tale nor good reality. And, also, our modern school 
of acting seems to lack the Dickens touch, only Mr. 
Barnes approaching the ideal there is in our minds of 
any of the characters. The Cricket may amuse the young 
folk, but will not those who love their Dickens. 


Mrs. Cosmo Hamilton (Miss Beryl Faher) has come to an 
arrangement with Mr. Frank Curzon under which she has 
taken not the Comedy Theatre, as has been said, but the 
Avenue Theatre. Here, on or about the 19th inst., she 
will produce a play by Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, called “ All 
Fletcher’s Fault." This is not, as its title perhaps 
suggests, a farcical comedy, but is, on the contrary, a 
play of the “Little Mary” type, in which witty dialogue, 
whimsical situations and an undeniable human interest 
may be found ; one scene representing, it is said, a portion 
of Covent Garden Market at an early hour of the morning. 
It is Mrs. Hamilton's intention to follow with her husband’s 
much-talked-of adaptation of Kipling’s “Story of the 
Gadsbys.” It is curious to learn that the Haymaiket 
management, who believe very strongly in this play, have 
relinquished their rights in it owing to the difficulty they 
found in casting it. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Farren Soutar would play Gadsby well, judging 
by his remarkable performance referred to above. 


Another ! and yet another ! Mr. George Alexander will 
be busy if he manages to sandwich in all the new plays he 
is announced to produce next seaeon ! The two latest are 
by Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Clyde Fitch. Mr. Raleigh, 
abandoning melodrama, and “ melofarce ”—to use the title 
he himself coined for his latest production at Drury I^ane 
—has supplied Mr. Alexander with a “ Metaphysical 
Romance.” Mr. Raleigh’s first plays were written in 
collaboration with Mr. R. C. Carton. Since then, they 
have trodden widely different paths in the field of dramatic 
literature. 


Mr. Fitch has not had unqualified success among us as 
a dramatist—“The Last of the Dandies” and “The 
Climbers ” had neither of them over here anything to 
equal their American success. The new play by this 
remarkably prolific author, which Mr. Alexander is 
reported to have secured, deals with the story of that 
gallant and unfortunate officer Major Andre. I wonder 
from just what point of view, as an American, Mr. Fitch 
will draw the character of the English soldier who was 
executed as a spy by the American authorities. 
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Miss Olga Xethersole’s production of “ John Oliver 
Hobbes’” play “The Flute of Pan” has been postponed. 
The actress finds it too exhausting to rehearse while 
playing such an exacting part as “ Sapho.” 

Some New German 'Plays 

Novella d’Andrea. Schauspiel in vier Aufziigen, von 

Ludwig Fulda. (Stuttgart, and Berlin : J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung. 2s.) (First performed at the Hofburg 
Theater, Vienna, November 21, 1903.) 

Der Strom. Drama in drei Aufziigen, von Max Halbe. 
(Berlin : Bondi. 2s.) (First performed at the Hofburg 
Theater, Vienna, October 19, 1903.) 

Zatfenstreich. Drama in vier Aufziigen, von Franz Adam 
Beyerlein. (Berlin : Vita Verlagshaus.) (First performed 
at "the Lessing Theater, Berlin, October 29, 1903.) 

In “Novella d’Andrea," Fulda has once again chosen an 
Italian story of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
The scene is laid at Bologna in the palmiest days of 
its famous university. The theme is of eternal interest: 
are women happier in devoting their lives to love or to 
learning? Novella is the beautiful and learned daughter 
of Andrea, the famous professor of law at Bologna, 
whither come students from all parts of the world to 
hear him. He falls ill, and Novella undertakes to lecture 
in his stead. The students refuse to listen: they regard 
her as a beautiful woman and do not want instruction 
from her in law, but in love. A tumult ensues and she is 
forced to leave the lecture-room. But she persists in her 
attempt, and returning veiled tells her audience— 

No more am 1 a picture that distracts 
You from your duty, but a living word 
Sounding front out dead books to fructify 
Your souls. 

Henceforward she is listened to without interruption. In 
all her studies she has been inspired by the sympathy and 
encouragement of the great law-scholar, Sangiorgio, whom 
she passionately loves. He has no idea of her feeling for 
him, and on the very day on which she is admitted 
professor at the university with all the honours hitherto 
accorded only to men, he confides to her his love for her 
sister Bettina, an insignificant, unintelligent girl. Novella 
receives this blow to her dearest hopes with digaity, and 
devotes herself to her work. Sangiorgio marries Bettina, 
and they go to live at Padua, where he has an appoint¬ 
ment. Ten years later he and Novella meet again. She 
learns that he has found no happiness in his marriage. 
His wife’s sole interests are the housekeeping, the maids, 
the children’s ailments, and the neighbours’ idle gossip. 
She cares nothing for her husband’s intellectual pursuits, 
indeed hates them as separating him from her. Nor is 
she capable, even if she wished, of sharing his thoughts. 
Novella confesses her love, all too late, and she can only 
send Sangiorgio back to his wife and children, while she 
returns to her fame, her books, and her loneliness, with 
the conviction— 

That never once to all eternity 

Can wreaths of laurel compensate at all 

A woman for the crown of happy love. 

Mrs. Browning expressed the same truth when she 
wrote: — 

IIow dreary ’tis for women to sit still, 

On winter nights by solitary fires, 

And hear the nations praising them far off. 

The play is written in the smoothest, most melodious 
blank verse, and the background of mediaeval university 
life lends light and colour and movement to the drama. 
In the hands, too, of such fine exponents of the art of 
acting as Frau Hohenfels and Herr Kainz, it is not 
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wonderful that the play should be enjoying in Vienna an 
almost phenomenal success. 

“ Der Strom ” may be reckoned Halbe’s second great 
success. His “ Jugend ” (1893) will always stand first, 
and is, indeed, one of the finest plays of its kind in 
modem German drama. Halbe was bom in 1862, and is 
the author of fourteen playB. In eome of them, like 
“ Mutter-Erde” and “Die Heimatlosen,” he deals with 
the problems of the day, but in “ Jugend ” and “ Der 
Strom ” he presents us with dramas of passion, and it is 
there that he is at his best. In “ Der Strom ” the passion 
is at first restrained and then breaks violently forth. The 
men and women resemble the Vistula near the mouth of 
which they dwell. They endure silently the yoke of un¬ 
toward fate, but beneath the outward calm is a continual 
inward struggle until, as with the river, the ice covering 
bursts, and the fragments are hurled against the dykes. 
Peter Doom, the dock-master, destroyed his father’s will 
in order to defraud his brothers, Heinrich and Jakob, of 
their share of the inheritance, and the shadow of his 
crime rests on all his doings. His two little boys are 
drowned before his • yes, and in his anguish at the sight 
of their dead bodies he confesses his sin to his wife, 
Renate, who, henceforth, lives beside him as a stranger. 
Heinrich had loved Renate too, but she had preferred 
Peter. Heinrich now revisits his old home, his love for 
Renate revives, he tells her so, and she then reveals to 
him Peter's secret, and how she has come to abhor the man 
she once so passionately loved. Jakob in a boyish way 
also adored Renate, and hated Peter who set him to the 
meanest tasks. One day his rage and fury breaks bounds 
and he rushes out to open the dykes so that they may all 
be drowned together. Peter hurries after him, a struggle 
ensues on the dyke’s edge, both fall into the raging 
waters and perish. But Peter had saved the land from 
ruin. The dialogue is simple and natural, just audible, 
as it seems, above the noise of winds and waves. The love 
scene between Heinrich and Renate mentioned above is 
instinct with poetry and full of sincerity. 

Beyerlein has hitherto been known as the author of a 
military romance entitled “ Jena oder Sedan ? ” which has 
sold in thousands and runs Frenssen’s “Jorn Ubl’’ very 
close in popularity. The work has certain social tendencies 
which explain its success, but neither the novel nor the 
play can be ranked as literature. Beyerlein is, undoubtedly, 
a clever observer, and he can describe what he observes; 
he is young and has talent and may do better work if he 
remembers that there is a right and a wrong way of 
seeing things. “ Zapfenstreich ’’ (The Tattoo) is, however, 
extremely effective on the stage. The scene is laid entirely 
within the barracks of a small Alsatian town not far from 
Belfort and the frontier. Klarchen. the sergeant’s daughter, 
is surprised late at night in Lieutenant von Lauffen’s 
rooms by Helbig, a sub-sergeant to whom she was half- 
betrothed. Heibig strikes his superior officer and is tried 
by a court-martial which fills the third act. In order to 
keep the girl’s name out of the affair, all the parties lie, 
and the judges are fairly puzzled what to decide, when 
the girl herself asks to appear as a witness, and, hoping 
to Bave both men, confesses all. The sergeant demands 
satisfaction from his daughter’s betrayer, forgetting for the 
moment that an officer cannot fight a duel with one his 
inferior in rank. All that Lauffen can do is to offer bis life 
to the sergeant, and then Klarchen declares that the fault in 
the beginning lay with her and not with him. Her father, in 
a fit of fury, fires at her and kills her. There is not much 
characterisation, and the subordinate persons are by far the 
best drawn. The hero, if he is to be taken as a tvpe of 
the German cavalry officer, is contemptible. When a 
brother officer urges him to leave the regiment, (as it seems 
he would have to do in any case) and marry Klarchen. he 
remarks that he has no objection so far as the girl is 
concerned, but could never endure contact with her vulgar 
relatives. Very different is this play from Hartleben’s 
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moving military drama, “ Rosenmontag,’’ of which the 
scene is likewise laid in the barracks. There you have 
exposed the curious code of honour prevailing in the 
German army, and the play is made up of a variety of 
elements, tender and comic, pathetic and ironical, passionate 
and witty, all admirably contrasted. 

Musical Notes 

C oncerts will shortly be ceasing fora time now, though 
why the Christmas recess should last quite so long 
as it usually does is never quite clear, but one or 
two of interest have been given lately. It was 
leasant, for instance, to hear Ysaye again and to realize how 
e still stands head and shoulders above all comers. In his 
union of flawless technique, intensity of feeling ard ripe 
musicianship, Ysaye stands to-day easily at the head of all 
contemporary players. Yet his audience was small compared 
with that which more sensational performers, unworthy 
from the artistic standpoint to tune his fiddle for him, 
have attracted and attract. Such things are to be expected, 
of course, for is it not Meredith who has told us that 
“ Birds of wonder fly to a flaring reputation.” But they 
are none the less to be deplored. Ysaye gave among 
other things a grand performance of Bach’s Chaconne, 
giving the work for once in a way with the support of 
Schumann’s pianoforte accompaniment—a procedure which 
inferior performers who tackle the same prodigious work 
and elect to give it unaccompanied would often be well 
advised to follow. 


The Chaconne is one of those imperishable creations 
which recall to some extent that characteristic remark of 
Wagner anent the score of “ Tristan ”—to wit, that it 
had to be written but should never be performed. 
Hearing even Joachim or Ysaye play it, who has ever 
found any performance of the Chaconne completely 
satisfactory—who has not felt that Bach asked a single 
violin to do in this work that which no single violin 
ever could or will accomplish ? Wherefore, I, for one, 
am heretic enough to say that only on a pianoforte can 
the full glory of this sublime creation for the violin be 
realized. As well try to arrange the C minor symphony 
for violin alone as to expect that instrument to do full 
justice to certain pages of Chaconne. And what is more, 
it is perfectly open to believe that Bach himself would 
have found noth in c unreasonable in this view. Those 
who raise hands of horror when some eminent pianist 
ventures to act upon this assumption seein usually to 
overlook the fact that Bach himself transferred any number 
of his works from the one instrument to the other. To 
which it may be added that such musicians as Brahms 
and Von Biilow at least did not share this view of the 
matter in the case of the Chaconne, since both of them 
made arrangement of the work for piano solo. 


You usually find, indeed, that the really great musicians 
are far more robust and common-sensible in regard to 
questions of this sort than the average dryasdust, who in 
his overweening regard for the letter rather than the 
spirit fancies, or affects to fancy, that an infinitesimal 
deviation from the composer's written text involves the 
ruin of the entire work. I am not upholding wilful 
departures from the composer’s intentions, nor am I dis¬ 
posed to defend many “arrangements” which are in 
reality travesties. But it is undoubtedly the fact that the 
least squeamish in such matters have usually been the great 
composers themselves. Bach’s practice in the matter I 
have just referred to ; Mozart thought nothing of making 
additions to the score of the “ Messiah ”; Wagner re-wrote 
the ending of one of Gluck’s greatest operas; Liszt, as we 
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all know, made arrangements by the dozen, including many 
of Wagner, to which Wagner himself was a willing party ; 
Brahms not only wrote, a9 just recalled, a piano solo 
arrangement of the Chaconne (for the left hand alone), but 
did that once which your latter-day purist would reckon 
barbarous indeed, namely, played a movement of a 
Beethoven quartet as a piano solo at a concert. That was 
certainly not an example which one would wish to see 
generally followed. But it illustrates in a sufficiently 
striking way the widely different views which may be held 
concerning the expediency of such practices. 


Mr. Ernest Newman, I notice, in the course of an in¬ 
teresting article in the “ Weekly Critical Review,” on the 
subject of the affinity between certain poets and certain 
musicians, takes loud exception to my recent suggestion 
in this column that Richard Strauss might find his literary 
analogue in Rudyard Kipling. He can see no resemblance, 
he declares, between *’ the delicate drawing and deep 
pathetic humour of ‘ Don Quixote,’the magnificent passion 
of ‘ Don Juan,’ and parts of ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ 
the spiritual fervour of ‘ Tod und Verkliirung,’ the 
delicate beauty of a score of Strauss’ songs and the banjo 
performances of Mr. Kipling — very good performances 
in their way, but still on the banjo.” “Surely,” he 
exclaims, “ there is nothing in the virtuosity of Strauss that 
reminds us of Mr. Kipling’s virtuosity—the virtuosity of 
the whitewash brush.” I still hold to my view, however, 
that the two men have not a little in common—though I 
should have explained, perhaps, that it was Kipling’s 
prose rather than his verse which I had in view in making 
the comparison. Each is intensely modern, each- possesses 
wondrous technique, each astonishes no less by the 
virtuosity than by the content of his work, each has found 
subject-matter for his art where neither musician nor man 
of letters before had ever sought or found it. Strauss 
translates literature into music, Kipling transmutes 
machinery into literature. Strauss takes the adventures of 
“ Don Quixote ” and makes them a symphony; Kipling 
goes into the engine-shed or aboard a liner, or into the 
jungle, and produces, in prose or in verse, a poem. Surely 
there is some analogy here between the two. 


Beethoven and Shakespeare. Mr. Newman dissents also 
as regards:— 

Beethoven had nothing of Shakespeare’s copious rhetoric, 
his power of finding instantaneous expression for any mood 
that arose in him ; we know with what painful labour he used 
to transmute a leaden phrase into pure gold. On the other 
hand he was inventive just where Shakespeare lacked 
inventiveness-in the making of a work of art out of material 
that grew entirely from within outward, not being suggested 
by the previous imperfect handling of the same subject by 
some other writer. I really do not see the slightest analogy 
between the two men. 

But this is surely very wide of the mark. When one 
likens Shakespeare to Beethoven, or Milton to Bach, one 
does not mean to suggest that they worked in the same 
way, or that their mental processes were necessarily 
similar, but merely that the art of both is distinguished 
by certain broad general characteristics; and in this 
particular instance it is hardly difficult to say what these 
are. It is the grandeur of conception, nobility of thought, 
depth of feeling, the broad humanity, the rich variety, 
the solemnity, the humour, the sensuous beauty, the 
spiritual significance and such like qualities whereby the 
plays of Shakespeare, no less than the symphonies and 
sonatas of Beethoven, are distinguished. The respective 
modes in which the plays and the symphonies were created 
have nothing to do with the matter. Indeed, it is astonish¬ 
ing that a writer of Mr. Newman’s acuteness should fail to 
see this. 
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So New York will have its “ Parsifal,” and it remains to 
see what it will make of it. The mystic “Biihnenwcih- 
festspiel” which it was fondly supposed could never be 
witnessed outside the sacred pine groves of Bayreuth—or, 
at any rate, not for many years—will be produced by 
“ Manager Conried ” at the Metropolitan Opera House, on 
December 24, and all New York will be there to see the 
show. It is hard no doubt on the owners of the copyright, 
but since the necessary legal steps to secure this in the 
States had seemingly not been taken, it was hardly likely 
that American enterprise would be proof against the 
temptation to take advantage of such an opening. Under 
the circumstances, indeed, the only wonder is that the 
thing has not been done before. At the same time it must 
be reckoned to “ Manager Conried’s ” credit that, according 
to report, at any rate, he did in the first instance offer to 
pay Frau Cosima the fees which she might otherwise have 
claimed. This offer, however, Frau Wagner seems to have 
refused, preferring to fight the matter in the courts, where 
judgment has now gone against her. 


So far, therefore, as Frau Wagner and her family are 
deprived of their just rights on legal grounds, their case 
is obviously hard. I for one have no sort of sympathy 
with the theory occasionally put forward nowadays that 
great works of art, such as “ Parsifal," belong, on some 
mysterious principle, to the world at large, and that the 
only function of their legal owners is to grant facilities for 
the public to enjoy them without let or hindrance “ free, 
gratis, and for nothing.” When one bears in mind, in the 
present instance, how little the public did for Wagner in 
his lifetime, it is truly adding insult to injury to maintain, 
as it has been maintained, that when at length his day 
has come his descendants should be deprived of the rights 
which he vested in them, or in the alternative be reckoned 
enemies of their species. The least which the world can 
do to-day to repair the years of suffering and poverty which 
it inflicted on Wagner himself in days gone by, is 
scrupulously to recognise the claims and rights of those 
to wnom the composer’s interests were bequeathed. From 
this point of view, therefore, the case of the Wagner 
family in this matter of “ Parsifal ” appears to be on all- 
fours with that of the English man of letters of former 
days, whose works were pirated in the States—except that 
in this case there would seem to have been a remedy in 
existence if those concerned had chosen to take advantage 
of it. 


But so much one may hold without agreeing with 
those who take the view that, in religious, grounds 
“ Parsifal ” should be performed only at Bayreuth. 
On this aspect of the matter much nonsense has been 
written, and one may sympathise heartily with Frau 
Cosima in her position as a woman of business who has 
been more or less diddled out of her rights without being 
in any way impressed by the views ascribed to her under 
this head. There is no more reason why “ Parsifal ” 
should not be given in New York than there is why the 
“ Messiah," or Bach’s Passion Music, or Elgar’s 
“ Apostles ” should not be given there. The people 
who will hear it will be of just the same class as those 
whom Bayreuth welcomes with open arms, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the work will be any less 
carefully performed or less respectfully listened to in the 
one case than in the other. The notion that cultivated 
men and women must first make a pilgrimage to Bavaria 
before they can be considered in a fit state to listen to 
“ Parsifal ” is quite ridiculous. On the contrary, the 
more frivolous the New Yorkers the more pleased should 
Frau Wagner be that they should have the opportunity 
of profiting by such lessons as she may deem “ Parsifal ” 
to contain. For my own part I do not reckon Wagner’s 
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last work his greatest, considered either as drama, as 
muBic, or from the ethical standpoint; but 1 see no 
reason why it should not be performed and enjoyed and 
appreciated in New York or London or Chicago, or any¬ 
where else, given a public sufficiently musical and 
intelligent to care to go to it. As a business asset 
“Parsifal’s” value to Bayreuth is doubtless great; but 
the attempt to represent that some sacred principle would 
be outraged by its presentation elsewhere is simply fudge. 


How little there really is in the so-called “religious” 
argument in this “ Parsifal ” matter may be gathered from 
the fact that Mr. Schulz-Curtius, who is Frau Wagner’s 
London agent, and naturally a prominent champion of the 
Bayreuth view, is himself promoting performances of “ The 
Dream of Gerontius ” and “ The Apostles ” to be held in 
our own Metropolitan Opera House in the course of the 
projected Elgar Festival to take place at Covent Garden 
in the spring. If there were any essential unfitness in the 
representation of “ Parsifal ” before an operatic audience, 
the objection would obviously hold with even greater 
force in the case of such a work as " The Apostles,” which 
is not an opera at all, but an oratorio, and deals even more 
directly than does “ Parsifal ” with the most solemn events 
of Christianity. From which, therefore, it may be con¬ 
cluded that Mr. Schulz-Curtius at least is not of those 
who oppose on religious grounds the presentation of 
“ Parsifal ” in New York. 


It was pleasant to see a capital audience again at the 
second Symphony Concert last Saturday, when Borodine’s 
second symphony was the biggest, though not the greatest, 
work in the programme. Borodine by profession was a 
chemist, and undoubtedly he kuew, as a composer, how to 
mix and blend his colours, likewise how to make effective 
use of rhythms and intervals suggestive of the East. 
Unfortunately, musicil interest of a more serious order is 
too often lacking, so that effects and devices of harmony 
and orchestration, which interest for a time and would be 
quite acceptable by wav of a change in a suite or ballet, 
become somewhat wearisome when employed throughout 
a whole symphony, and what began by interesting ends 
by boring. Another feature of the concert was the 
singing of Richard Strauss’ “ Hymnus ” by Miss Muriel 
Foster, who has “ come on ” quite amazingly during the last 
year or so ; while M Jean Gtirardy gave a splendid account 
of himself in Saint-Saens’ A minor concerto. At the 
“ Pop ” on the same afternoon a new violin and piano 
sonata by Busoni made very dull hearing. Much more 
enjoyable there was the singing of Professor Messchaert, 
who gave such things as Schubert’s “ Wohn ? ” and 
Loewe’s “ Der Nock ” in perfect style. 


A private concert of more than usual interest and 
excellence was that given by Miss Lilia de Berna, on 
Tuesday last, at the house of Mrs. Bonas, in Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park. Miss de Berna is the fortunate possessor 
of a very agreeable voice which she uses with much taste 
and skill, while her choice of works testified to cultivated 
musicianship. Four numbers from the Tennyson-Sullivan 
song-cycle “ Song of the Wrens ” she gave particularly well 
and to the manifest appreciation of her hearers. Several 
other capable performers also appeared, among whom 
Miss Monique Poole may be commended in respect 
of an excellent performance of Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie 
Appassionata. 
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Art Notes 

T here is quite a little flutter of excitement over 
the announcement that the International Society 
intends to do away with the Private View and 
substitute the Evening Function. I do not quite 
know what the committee have in their eye; but the 
private view is a somewhat universal picture-function, 
and it is at this function that many a dealer and the 
private collector often make their chief purchases—it is, 
in fact, the shoppy or commercial day of art. It is quite 
true that this essential feature has become hidden from 
the public gaze by the increasing interest in art matters 
of the fashionable world, thus converting the private 
view almost into a necessary part of the social function 
—though bridge and things are serious rivals. But, 
we scarcely know in England what a private view can 
be from the social side. You must go to Paris for the 
great day in the Champs Elysees for the Thing in All its 
Glory. I remember once "doing” it, and running a 
dinner appointment rather fine before I prepared to leave. 
The scene in the cloak rooms and at the barriers was one 
of the most thrilling I have ever known in relation to Art. 
Seeing absolutely no hope of getting my coat or umbrella 
or anything that was mine for another hour or so, I put 
my hands on the shoulders of a violent attendant, vaulted 
on to the counter, leaped other violent blue-coloured 
attendants, and in the rush of excited French ladies who 
had just broken into the huge place, I sought for what 
was mine. As I stooped down on all-fours to look for 
belongings, a stout laay jumped on my back and grabbed 
umbrellas from a pigeon-hole in the racks above me. 
However—as America says we say — I got hold of 
fragments of property, and after doing attendant for 
some shrieking ladies at the counters who held out 
numbers in expostulant hands (by the way, what strange 
chattels ladies do carry, even to picture galleries!), I got 
home for dinner, palsied from the riot, two hours late. 
But—I had seen a Private View. The devilry of the 
French students outside I leave to the imagination. Now 
the Evening Reception threatened by the International 
Society may or may not hold the thrill or usurp the amuse¬ 
ment and the adventure of such a private view as this; 
but certainly as a social function it is sure to be charming, 
as everything the Society does is charming ; yet I question 
whether the dealer and the collector will make purchases in 
the artificial light. And even the highest souled artist must 
accept sordid moments and the respect of his banker and 
his baker and his landlord—these things are as impossible 
to evade as birth and life and death. 


Whilst I am on the subject of the International 
Society, there seems also to be much soreness amongst the 
studio folk as to the vagueness of the terms concerning the 
“sending in” and selection of pictures. Personally, my 
sympathies are with the secretary and committee to a 
large extent—for the invention of some scheme that shall 
secure good artists and avoid the weariness of inspecting, 
and the expense of handling, huge stacks of mediocre 
works of art seems still in the stage of incubation. Surely 
a committee could be formed to visit studios and to select 
the best works in those studios once the artists are at all 
known as original and as men of potential achievement. 
This would leave the struggle ana strife stage of open 
competition to the unknown, reduce the struggle and 
strife, and keep the healthy end in view that a man must 
win his spurs before he is allowed the right of visitation. 
All human plans are liable to abuse; and compromises are 
the best road to perfection. 


At Christie’s the prices do not show this country to be 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The members of the great 
French school of the eighteen hundreds are well in favour, 
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and I do not wonder, for their works are very pleasant 
things to “ live with ”—a condition not always easy in the 
case of all the old masters. Xattier’s “ Portrait of a 
Lady ” fetched 3,100 guineas, and a Terburg brought 
1,300 guineas. Raeburn’s fine gifts still reap their reward 
in guineas, and it is strange to watch the way in which 
works by Reynolds jump in price from thousands to small 
hundreds. All who admire the large art and original 
genius of the Beggarstaff Brothers will be glad to know 
that the managers of the Stafford Gallery in Bond Street 
have arranged to produce a portfolio by Mr. William 
Nicholson of drawings of Oxford. The picturesque old 
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Golden Hind at Deptford,” which for breadth of view, 
largeness of handling, beauty of spacing, and decorative 
splendour ought to have won this remarkable man into 
the Royal Academy. But it did not. There is a process 
block of one of Charles Conder’s exquisite fans that gives 
an excellent idea of the romantic beauty of this man’s wit 
which ought to have long ago given distinction to the 
Royal Academy—but it has not. Ah ! that sad room of 
water-colours at the Royal Academy, how it is haunted by 
the poor failures in art, the mediocre and the thin-blooded, 
who can never even hope to achieve a masterpiece! And 
how the wits give it the wide berth! Conder and Pryde 



university town ought to lend itself, nay, to surrender 
itself, to the brain that created “ London Types ” and ‘‘ An 
Almanac of Twelve Sports ” and the well-known portrait 
of “ The Queen.” I have seen a few of the oeries, and 
they bid fair to become the treasured mementos of their 
colleges to many an undergraduate. Mr. Nicholson is at 
present in America, engaged on portraits, but on his 
return he hopes to complete the portfolio of Oxford 
pictures. The same firm have induced the other Beggarstaff 
Brother, Mr. James Pryde, to do them a *‘ Mr. Jorrocks,” 
which they hope to publish in facsimile at an early date, 
and if they can procure a colour reproduction that will 
catch the subtleties of tint which are so essential a part of 
Mr. Pryde’s exquisite craftsmanship they will find a large 
sale for this excellent study of the immortal Jorrocks 
amongst all artistic folk of sporting instincts. The rarity 
of good works of art in relation to sport is almost as 
strange as the rarity of creative musical genius amongst 
women. 


The bound volume of the “ Art Journal ” for 1903 
brings a sense of Christmas-time and the ending of the 
year. Magazines upon art are fascinating things, for they 
not only make pleasant months but they bind into pleasant 
year8. Art critic as I am, I must make a confession—I 
value an art magazine chiefly for the reproductions that 
are scattered amongst its pages; I do not know whether 
I am singular in this matter, but the criticisms and the 
estimates seem, after a few months, to have passed into 
an old world of accomplished things. Judging the “ Art 
Journal,” then, by the standard that appeals to me, it is 
artieularlv worth possessing this year for a small process 
lock of Brangwyn’s “ Elizabeth Going Abroad: The 


and Gordon Craig and Nicholson and E. J. Sullivan and 
the rest, how they avoid those walls! But about the “Art 
Journal ” : what service the art magazines have done to 
artists! They are the real academies of our day. For 
one man that sees a London show there are thousands 
that see the printed masterpiece. And to-day the 
perfection with which the most exquisite things are 
rendered takes the spirit of the artist broadcast over the 
world. Alfred East is one of the few men who seem to 
have gained soul and craftsmanship by election to the 
Academy ; and the little block of his “ Castle of Coeur de 
Lion ” breathes the very spirit of romance. Joseph 
Pennell’s etching of Venice, and still more his poetic 
night piece, though not so good a process block as most, 
prove that the Black and White room at the Academy need 
not be the mediocre thing it is, year after year. 


The volume contains an interesting series of papers on 
portrait effigies, in which the superb but neglected statuary 
upon the old-world churches are given their due. Mr. 
Edwin Abbey’s finely-spaced “ Penance of the Duchess of 
Gloucester ” comes out strangely weak in photogravure. 
It does the heart good as one closes the book to find that 
there is a chance at last that Etty may come into his 
kingdom. 


I have left myself no space this week for the master 
work of Charles Conder; but I would add before I close 
that the exquisite genius of this man may be seen at its 
best in the designs for some fans that hang upon the 
walls of the fascinating room at the Dutch Gallery where 
a collection of his work is on view. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST READY.-OHUBOH HISTORY IN ONE VOL. 640 pp„ «*. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 

From the Apostolio Era to the Dawn of tho Reformation. By SAMUEL (». 
Oil HEX, D.D.. Author of “ A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,'' Ac. With 
Full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. Crown 8vo. 

The Times says :—** It is a capable and lucid narrative.” 

The Expository Times says Dr. Green's history is a people’s history. It is a 
modem book, written in modem language.” 

The Scotsman fays:—“It gives an able and interesting presentation of a subject 
which has often been made repellent by the manner in which it was treated.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ It is a marvel of cheapness.” 

The Examiner says A bi«»k which keeps interest throughout.” 

JUST READY.-Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2a. 6d. 

ROME IN MANY LANDS. 

A Survey of tflfc Roman Catholic Church, with an Account of some Modern 
Roman Developments. Compiled and .Edited by Rev. CHAHLK8 8. Isaacson, 
M.A., Editor of “Road;; from Rome.” 

The Times says It undertakes to give an account of Rome's distortions of 
Christian doctrine due to hallucinations or over-subtlety.” 

The British Weeklp says ‘ The book is rich in facta and ia written from the 
standpoint of an impartial inquirer.” 

The Record says “ No more startling revelation of the present-day position of 
Rome in many lands has yet appeared.” 

The Rerieie of Reviews says: - “ It is quite as much likely to interest Catholics 
as Protestants.” 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6<1. 

LIFE AND LIGHT. 

8ermons preached in Ferme Park Chapel. By tlie Rev. Charles Brown 
A uthor of “ Talks to Children on Banyan’s Holy War.” With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Uniform with Bishop Moule’s “Thoughts for the Sundays of 
the Year.” 

The Expositor! Times says“ The R.T.S. never published u better volume 
of sermons than this.” 

The Baptist Times says “ Wc constantly oorne aoro s s choice gems of exposition, 
brilliant facets of truth, glimpses of shrewd and subtle insight into life, apposit • 
illustrations woich light up whole areas of thought.” 

JDST READY.—By tho Author of u Jessica’s Firit Prayer, Ac. 


I NEW RECITERS. 

THE BOY’S OWN RECITER. 

A Popular Book qf Recitations for Home, School, and Public Platform. Edited 
by G. A. HUTrHiSON, Editor of “The Boy’s Own Paper,” Ac. With Illustra¬ 
tions, large crown 8vj, 352 pp., cloth gilt, 2a. 6d. 

THE GIRL’S OWN RECITER. 

Poems. Verses, and Readings, Ac., for Platform and Home Use. Edited by 
UIIAS. PETKIts, Editor of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” Iairge Cr. Hvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—“ These are two excellent se'ections of poetry ranking both of 
them high among gift-books. The two l>o ksare well discriminated, with a general 
colour of action in the one, and seiriment, not sentimentality, he it understood, iu 
the latter. To find no favourites omitted is too much to expect, but we may 
safely say that there are in both many fine thing* that are new, or almost as good 
a< new.” - 

NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 

1,056 pp. 7s. 6d. in cloth gilt. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
ANNUAL. 

82'» pp. Profusely illustrated by Coloured and other Pictures. 7s. 6d. in 
cloth gilt. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 

832 pp. with many Illustrations, including 12 Coloured or Tinted. 8s. cloth gilt. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 

832 pp. profusely illu»truted. 8s. cloth gilt. 


NEW STORIES. 

BLOUNDBI1I1B-BURTON. 

THE INTRIGUERS’ WAY, 

The Story of a Jacobite Plot. Cloth gilt. 3«. 6d. 

The Guardian says:—“It Is full of incidents well told.” 

The 1 tailp Chronicle says:—“Ii is one of the best stories that Mr. Bloandelle- 
Burton lias written.” 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. THE 


By Hbsra 8TRKTT0N. With a Photagravure Portrait. Crown evo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Christian World says “ Whilst often she has to state the obvious and 
familiar interpretation of a parable, her reiders are again and again rewarded 
with some helpful, original bit of exposition of her own." 

The At hence um says:—“The comments ars commended by their simplic t;, 
directness, and lucidity.” 

The Westminster Gaietle says .-—“It is a vuluable addition to Bible literature.” 

POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

By Travers Buxton, M.A. With Portrait* and other Illustrations. 

The Scotsman says“ Even in these days of cheap books it is not often that 
better value is offered for money than is provided in this volume. Mr. Triers 
Buxton has done his work well in less than two hundred easily-read pages.” 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

JOHN WESLEY. 

By Godfrky Boldin Pike. Illiutmteil. 


NATURAL HISTORY GIFT-BOOKS 


DAYID LYALL. 

INTERVENING 


SEA. 


By David Lyall. Author of “Another Mau’s Money,” “The Gold that 
Perishelh,” Ac. With 7 Illustrations by Harold Copping. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3*. 6*1. 

“Some souls have am til commerce with Heaven. They have no ships upon 
the Intervening Sea.” 

The Spectator says “ This is really a powerful book." 

The Scotsman says :—“ It is a mos: interesting story.” 


UNDER 


BOYD-BAYLY. 

THE SHEOAKS. 


AND 


JDST READY.—With 69 Dlratratioiu. 

NATURE: CURIOUS 
BEAUTIFUL. 

By RICHARD Kerr, F.G.8., F.R.A.8., Author of “Hidden Beauties of Nature,” 
dec. With 69 Illustrations from Drawings made by the Author. Printed o i 
Art Paper. Popular Science Series. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—“ There could be no better book through which to introduce 
a young reader to the study of Nature.” 

The Birmingham Rost says:—“It is as interesting and instructive as it is 
delightful and uncommon.” 

JUST READY.-With 169 Illustrations. 

THE INVERTEBRATES POPU¬ 
LAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


An Australian Story. By ELIZABETH Boyd-Bayly. With 7 Illustrations by 
J. Macfariane. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt., 3s. 6d. 

The British Weeklp says : »t is thoroughly fresh aud breezy. The love stories 

of Mab*l and Pauline are deftly woven through the plot, and there is a bright and 
open-air quality about the book which makes it very pljasaut." 

KENYON. 

i A QUEEN OF NINE DAYS. 

| By her Gentlewoman. Mahoaret BhOWN. Done into Modern English by 
EDITH C. Kenyon. With 3 Illustrations. Crown Hvo, cloth gilt, 2s Od. 

The Times nays :—‘Edith Kenyon relates the tragedy of the brief reign of Lady 
j Jane, and relates it picturesquely.” 

GORDON-STABLBS. 

THE SHELL HUNTERS. 

Their Wild Adventures by Sea and Laud. By the Author of “Allan Adair,” 
Ac. With 7 Illustrations. Large crown Hvo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Birmingham Rost says : It is the kind of book an adventure-loving boy 
will revel in.” 

DAYID KER. 

ILDERIM THE AFGHAN. 

A Tale of the Indian Border. Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Athenaum says “It is one of the best books for boys we have read for a 
long time.” 

EYERETTOREEN. 

THE CONSCIENCE OF ROGER 
TREHERN. 

By EVELYN Kvf.rrtt-Gkkrn. Wiih a Frontispiece by Harold Copping. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Christian World says:—“The story is a strong one, and it will appeal to 
serious-minded young men.” 

The Rrople's Journal says:— * It is a decidedly up-to-date book. It can be warmly 
| commended as a tale for student girlr.” 


By HHNRY SOHBRRXN, F.Z.S^ Author of “Through a Po2ket Lens, Ac." With I 
169 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. ! 

The Morning Rost says “ It give* in simple language m\ny details concerning 1 
the structure and habit of ‘ bnckboneless animals.’ The text is profuely illustrated, 
and altogether the publication is a practical elementary treatise on the in vertebrata." 

The British Weeklp say* :— 1 “Ic is carefully written and quit* intelligent to the 
ignorant. An excellent handbook.” 


YAIZBY. 

MORE ABOUT PIXIE. 

By Mrs G. DK Hr»KNK Vai/.KY. With 7 Illustrations by W. H. 0. GROOM. 
Crown Hvo, cloth gilt, vs. 6#/. 

The Spectator siys “ We are glad to meet again this young person, who was so 
amusing in the Chirac ter of a schoolgirl.” 


FREE .—A Beautifully ILLUSTRATED LIST of the Society's RECENT GIFT-BOOKS will be sent free to any one sending 

name and address to 

4, BOUVERIE STREET, or 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘THE TIMES" LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times on Friday. This Supplement is an 
impartial and authoritative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive and trustworthy 
medium of literary intelligence. It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 

Subscription?, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 

3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. 

Inland . 3s. 3d. - - 6s. 6d. . 13a. Od. 

Foreign ••• ••• 4s. 4d. ••• ••• 8s. 8d. ••• 17s. 4d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1903. 


The new Hakluyt. 

The Problem of the Army. 

The Electrons Sophia. 

A new translation of “ The Inferno.’ 
Daniel O'Connell. 

Guy do Maupassant. 

Christmas Pooks, iv. 


Correspondence. 

Lord Wolseley and the Bed ltiver Rebellion. 
Colley Cibber and . 1 My Lady Molly. 


Drama. 

Eighteenth Century Shakspcarean Criticism. 


Shorter Notices of Books. 

Horttis Vitae. 

A Short History of Ancient Peoples. 
Shakespeare in Russian. 


“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold with the Mail, or 
“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION upon payment of an additional penny. 


Address The Publisher, 

The Times, 

Printing House Square, 

London, E.C. 


From elkin hathews’ list. ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WINQLE88 P8YCHE. (Essays.) By 
MORLEY Roberts, Author of “Rachel Marr.” 
Fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The writing is supple and sparkling.”— Timet. 

THE 8 EA 8 ON 8 WITH THE POET8. An 

Anthology. Arranged by Ida WOODWARD. Bolt 
4to, 5s. net. 

REOOLLECTION8 OF DANTE GABRIEL | 
RO 88 ETTI AND HI8 CIRCLE. Cheyne 
Walk Life. By the late HENRY Trkffry DUNN. | 
Edited and Annotated by Galf. PKDRICK, with 
a Prefatory Note by W. M. Rossetti. Fhoto- 
gravure and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

3a. 6d. net. 

NOTE8 FROM A LINOOLN8HIRE DARDEN. 

By A. L. H. A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ The writer is evidently a keen observer of nature.” 
—Morning Post. 

“There is a quite particular attraction about this 
vol ume .”—Daily News. 

THE GOLDEN HELM AND OTHER VER8E. 

By WILFRID WIL90K GIBSON. Fcap. bvo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Words and thought more together in noble har¬ 
mony, and the work is the outcome of passion and 
imagination, controlled by a wise artistic restraint.”— 
Glasaow herald. 

FIRES THAT 8LEEP. By Gladys Schu 
MACHS R. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CALENDARIUM LONDINEN8E, 1904, or the I 

London Almanack for the year 1904. Fine etched 

S late, “The Hall of Clifford’s Inn,” by William 
Ionk, B.E., 15* by 11*. 2s. 6d. net 
HAND IN HAND. Verses by a Mother and 
Daughter. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by J. Lockwood Kipling. Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[New Edition. 

New Volumes In the “Vigo Csblnet” Series. 

Royal 16mo, Is. net eaoh. 

BALLAD8. By John MASEFIELD, Author of 
“ Salt Water Ballads.” 

“Full of that grimness of adventure that comes 
nowadays to save romance from mere ethereal dissi¬ 
pations.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“Brave ballads with a fine swing.”— Academy. 

LYRIC8 AND UNFINISHED ROMANCE8. 

By ALICE EDWARDKS. 

DANTE8QUE8 1 A Sonnet Companion to the 
“Inferno.” By G. A. GREENE. 

THE LADY OF THE SCARLET 8HOE8 and 

other Verses. By Alix Egkrton. 

London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo St., W. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully Illustrated, 
price 3s. (id. 

THE ANCESTRY OF RANDALL 

THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D. A Chapter 
inScotti-.il Biography by the Rev. Adam Philip, j 
M.A., Longfvrgau. 

“ An interesting little accou it of the family of the 
Primate.”— Standard. 

“ Many historians in the days to come will have 
recourse to Mr. Philip’s beautiful and absolutely 
reliable volume .”—Expository Times. 

NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP j 
EDITION OF THE BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. | 
In fcap. 8vo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully | 
bound, Is. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK OF NOODLES: Stories 

of Simpletons ; or, Fools and their Follies. By 
W. A. ClOUSTON. Author of “ Popular Tales and 
Fictions : their Migrations and Transformations.” 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound and Illustrated, 

6s. net. 

BYGONE LONDON UFE: Pictures 

from a Vanished Past. By G. L. APPERSOX, T.S.O„ 
Author of “ An Idler's Calendar." With many 
Illustrations. 

“The book is fascinating from the first page to the 
la't The Antiquarian, no less than the general 
reader, will find it all that lie could desire .”—Sunday 
Sun. 

*■ A series of sketches and portraits, which will 
afford genuine instruction to the student of London ” 
—Daily Graphic. 


NEW VOLUME OF E88AY8. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

DREAMS THAT WERE NOT ALL 

DREAMS. By J. Alfred Johnstone. 

“ Ite papers are well written. . . . Discuss such 
subjects ns the charm of music, the power of art, Ac. 
They make a suggestive book for a reader of a medita¬ 
tive turn of mind."— Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top. w ith 
53 Photographic Illustrations, 10s. Od. 

TRAVEL SKETCHES IN EGYPT 

AND GREECE. By Skimmal ElBROH. 

“ A most delightful and useful vade-mecum.' — 
Asiatic Hetietc. 

“ The author’s descriptions of the physical aspect* 
of the places which he visited are delightful to peruse.” 
— Freeman's Journal. 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
with Two Illustrations, price Is. 6d. 

MOSES AND THE WILDERNESS. 

Joshua and Canaan. For Boys and Girls. 

By Mrs. B. R. Condkr. 

“ Teachers of young ohildren ought to get this book 
at ouce. It is an admirable book and ought to be made 
known to a large circle of readers .”—Weekly Leader. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VER8E. 

In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. 

VERA EFFIGIES 9 and other Stories in 

Verse. By COMPTON READE. 

“ Mr. Reade writes fine, stately English ; his imagery 
is often striking, and his lines are always musical.”— 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, 2s. lid. 

AFRICAN ITEMS: a Volume of Verse. 

By pkrcbval Gibbon. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


Ready la December. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF OLD ENGLISH PORCE¬ 
LAIN AND ITS MANUFACTORIES: with an Artistic, Industria', I 
and Critical Appreciation of their Productions. By M. L. SOLON, Author of j 
“ The Art of the Old English Potter,” die. , 

Among the contents of this Volume will be found chapters on Bow, Chelsea. 
Longlon Hall, Derby, Pinxton, Nantgarw, Swansea, Worcester, Bristol, Lowestoft, 
and Rockingham China. 

This Work will be is* tied in one handsome Volume, royal 8vo, of about 300 pp., 
well printeil in clear type on good paper, and will be beautifully illustrated with 
Twenty full-page Coloured Collotype and Photo-chromotype Plates, and Forty- 
eight Collotype Plates on Tint. It will be artistically bound, and published to 
Subscribers, at Two Guineas net. As the Edition is limited to 1,250 copies, it is I 
respectfully requested that orders be sent at once. Prospectus on applic l ion. 

la a tew days. 

MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE. Edited by i 

the Rev. P. H. Ditch FIELD, M.A., F.8.A.. Editor of “ Memorials of Old Bucking- I 
hamshire.” Dedicated by kind permission to the Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, | 
G.C.B., G.O.M.G., Lord Lieutenant of the county of Oxford. Demy 8vo, hand- I 
some binding, cloth extra, gilt top, price 15s. net. With numerous Illustrations. 
Among the contributors are Lord Dillon, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Professor Barrows, H. Hurst, Walter Money, F.S.A., Theodore Andrea Cook, F.S.A., 
Rev. J. E. Field, M.A., A. J. Evans, M.A., Rev. J. Pearman, Hon. B. Stapleton, 

C. E. Keyser, Esq., M.A., F.S.A„ W. J. Monk, Rev. Alan Chealea, Mrs. 8turge 
Henderson, Mrs. Climanson, Dr. Macnaxpara, and other eminent writers. 

Now Ready. 

THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CHURCH CON- 

GRBBS, held at Bristol, October 12 to 18, 1903. Containing the Sermons 
and Papers in Full, and Reports of all the Speeches, Revised by the Speakeis 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. » 

IN THE ISLES OF THE SEA: the Story of Fifty Years 

in Melanesia. By Frances Aw dry. Second Edition. Crown 4 to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 

“This is an extremely interesting and well illustrated account of the origin and 
progress of the greatest of the daughter Missions.”— Minion Field. 

Just Published. 

THORNS THAT CHOKE. By Florence Moore. 18mo, 

cloth, price 3a. 6d. 

“ A moral and religious tale of a good class.”— Timet. 

" Fluently and pleasantly wrifc'en.”— Bookseller. 


J. NISBET’S GIFT BOOKS. 


By OABRIELLE FESTINO. 

ON THE DISTAFF 81 DEI. Extra 

crown 8vo, Gt« Biographical Studies of Four Famous Women of the Past. 
“It Is hard to say which of these portrait* is the moat successful. Miss Festing 
has a delightful style, humorous, alert, full of kindly feeling and just observation.” 

—Speaker. 

By O. Y. CAINB. 

WANDERER AND KING. Extra 

cr. 8vo, 6s. A Tale of the 17th Century England. (Beautifully Illustrated.) 
“ The story is a very good one: certainly we have seen no better one by a modern 
writer which takes the adventurous romance of ‘After Worcester ’ for its plot.” 

—Spectator. 

By L. T. MBADB. 

THE WITCH MAID. Ex. or. 8vo, 6s. 

M A very charming story. Her style is bright and her characters live a full 
life .”—Uverpool Courier. 

“ The moral of the book in showing the superiority of a clean, sane, God-fearing 
life over the bigotry and intolerance of a narrow sectarian spirit is excellent.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 

By ANNA B. WARNER. 

WEST POINT COLOURS. Ex. cr. 


8vo, Gs. A Story of the Life of the Oadete at the Military Coll-ge, West Point, 
U.SA. (Illustrated.) 

“ Few more genuinely interesting books will be found than this volume. . . . Her 
characters are well drawn and the story is very finely written .”—Dundee Courier. 


By ADBLINB BBROBANT. 

ALISON’S OKDE4L. A Story for 

Girls. Extra crown 8vo, Bl. 

“ The characters are all distinct and well drawn. . . . The artistic finish of the 
book will appeal to older readers, while a large girl-public will be grateful to the 
author for a simple and charming story."— World. 

By GORDON BTABLBS, M.D., R.N. 

AN INLAND AFLOAT. Extra 

crown 8vo, Bs. A Story of Adventure for Boys. (Beautifully Illustrated.) 
u Thoroughly fresh, natural, and spirited in tone, this is a capital book for a 
boy.”— World. 

•‘A sea story of so truly life-like a nautical flavour that one Instinctively recalls 
in perusing it hours of enthralment in early days with Captain Marryat.” 

—Birmingham Daily Post. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, Limited, 4, Snow Hill, E.C., and Derby. 


J. NISBET & Co., Ltd., ai, Berners Street, W. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 

NEW VOLUME BY “Q.” 


WO Cl IDES 


T W0 S 


OF THE 
J1ACE. 


t 


MIDWINTER TALE. 

BY 

A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
Author of 

“The West cotes,” Ac. 


Price 6 - i 

MORNING LKADERf “We would not change a story-teller like Mr. Quiller- , 
Couch for a hundred average minor novelists, and his ‘Two Sides of the Face’ j 
is ns good as anything he has yet given us.” 

8COT8M AN I ** No one need be dull with such a budget of stories at hand.” 
TO-DAY i “‘Cleeve Court,’ a masterly study of a boy’s cowardloe. . . . has rnre’y 
been equalled.” -— 

V ICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. 

By EMILY CRAWFORD, 

Paris Correspondent of the “ Daily News ” and u Truth.” 

Price 6 - 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmitb. London: fimpkin, Marshall A Co., Ltd. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

_ (LIMITED). _ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may bo entered at ANY DATS, for THREE. 
SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS, from ONE OUINEA per annum 
upwards. Proapoctua of Torma, with List of how Books, 
post free on application. 

BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

All the BE8TNBW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR GIFTS are 
on view and f..r SALE in Messrs. MUDIB’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, in Cloth, or 
in Handsome Leather Bindings. 

HE V BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prions. 

GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker s, Murray’s, and Black’s Guides, at Dtfconnt Prices. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. French. German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books 
kept in Slock or Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, Conversation Books, Ci c. 
Grammar?. 

BECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of Second-Hand Books always 
on Sale at Greatly Red need Prioea. 

BOOKBINDING. High Class and Plain, all styles to order, by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Old Bindings carefully repaired. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

SO to 34, New Oxford St., W.O., London; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.O., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 

and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. j 


CONTENTS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

For DECEMBER.. 

THE RIVAL EMPIRES. By Edward DICKY, C.U. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. By the Right Hon. Lord HlXDLIP. 

HISTORY AND WAR OFFICE REFORM. By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTKSCUE. 
IMPRESSIONS OF KOREA. By RHGINALD J. FARRIR. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY : A RETROSPECT. 

By Charles L. East LA IF. (late Keeper). 

THE CARLSBAD CURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By HENRY CUNYNGHAMK, 
C.B. 

A VISIT TO THE - WISE WOMAN” OF LISCLOGHER. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Greville-Nugbnt. 

T.tB FOREIGN FRUIT TRADE IN BRITAIN. By SAMPSON MORGAN. 
-CASH ON DELIVERY,” OR SHOPPING BY POST. By J. HENNIKKR 
Heaton, M.P. 

THE MAGPIE. By R. Boa worth Smith. 

SHIFTING SCENES IN RURAL WORKHOUSES. By Edith SELLERS. 
CONSTABLE’S “LANDSCAPE.” By FREDERICK WKDMORK. 

“THE WOMAN WHO TOILS” IN AMERICA. By Mr*. FRKDERIC HARRISON. 
ENGLISH STYLE AND 80MB FRENCH NOVELS. By Mr*. Margaret L. 
Woods. 

HAMMURABI’S CODE. By Professor CARL LEHMANN. 

LAST MONTH. By 8ir WEMYSS Reid. 

London: SAMPSON LOWTMARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


PHICK H alf-a-Chown. 


Monthly. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Oceambw, 1903 . 

MR. MORLEY’8 “UPB OP GLADSTONE.” Bv HUGH H. L. BELLOT. 
TAXING THE FOREIGNER. By W. M. LIGHTBODY. 

AN IMPEHIAL PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK. By LEONARD M. 
BURRELL. 

COMMERCIALISM AND IMPERIALISM. II.—THE ARTIFICIAL REGULA¬ 
TION OF TRADE. By JNO. OEO. GODARD. 

MIGRATION: AN EXAMPLE AND AN OPPORTUNITY. By EVELYN 

A WflVT T 

THE ESSENTIAL EQUALITY OF MAN AND WOMAN. By WILLIAM K. 
HILL 

CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By ANNIE L DIGGB. 

ON THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

LANGUAGE. By R. J. LLOYD. .. _ 

THS NOVELS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By L. E. TIDDEKAN. 

London: R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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Correspondence 


Books as Christmas Presents 

Sm,—I do not imagine that the suggestion that authors should 
present copies of their latest works to their friends at Christinas 
would be very popular with authors. 

If the authors were amongst the widely popular they would fail 
to see the utility of such an extension of the free list. In the 
alternative ease their friends would lie sure to object in much the 
same spirit as the committee of a literary club when offered the 
entire works of a somewhat productive writer numbering some fifty 
volumes or so. 

There could, however, l>e no objection to authors presenting the 
works of other authors. The look trade is, they say, in a parlous 
state. The managing director of one of the largest bookselling 
businesses in London told me a few days ago that Morlev’s 
“ Gladstone ” had saved the season for his firm, and that their 
other sales had been sixpenny editions and—postcards. I think, 
Sir, it is time that everybody who loves letters should become a 
book-buyer. Books as Christmas presents possess the advantage 
of suiting every purse, every taste and every age.—Yours, Ac., 

W. M. C. 


Irish Mantel-Pieces 

Sir, — I observe in your Art Notes in The Academy of November 
28, a reference to the carved marble mantel-pieces so often 
found in old Irish houses on the south-west coast, and which your 
contributor considers Italian. My father, who was a Kerry man 
(Captain Fitzmaurice, R.N.), often told me that these beautifully 
carved marble chimney-pieces were all got from the wrecked 
vessels, so richly plenished, of the Spanish Armada. It occurs 
to me that this may interest you.—Yours, Ac., 

Briton Fern r . Blanche M. Gwyn Lewis. 


A Rising Critic 

Sir,—I do not know if the enclosed scbool-lxty essay will read 
as funnily to a stranger as to the teacher who was called upon to 
correct it. 

The boy was asked to write to a friend and speak approvingly 
of a book which had taken his fancy or disapprovingly of one 
which had not been so fortunate. He has, however, chosen to 
address the author, whom he has favoured with both criticism and 
advice. I think he will develop into a critic whose career should 
be watched.—Yours, Ac., \V. A. T. 

Dear Sir, 

In looking through your ltook I find tliat there are many 
errors which ought to be corrected. As for instance, the hero 
is murdered by the vill(i)an, and at the end of the book he 
appears again, as if he was’nt killed. You might have put 
that, the villan killed another man in mistake for the hero, 
and that the hero was away at the time. Another point is, 
that, your story is too (coul; coloured. As for instance you’ve 
got, the villan turned red with fury, the girl turned white with 
fright, and the hero turned purple with rage, and the footman 
on the doorstep, turned black and blue with the cold. Hoping 
yon will see these errors, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your’s truly, 

H. F. 


Keats’ Grecian Urn 

Sir, —As Keats’ “ Grecian Urn ” seems purely imaginory, might 
not some artist translate it into marble ? Or has it ever been 
attempted ?—Yours, Ac., 

St. Charles College, Ellicott City’, John B. Tabb. 

Maryland, U.S.A. 


A 


Ready Deoember 15th. 


CHAMBERS’S 


Cyclopaedia 
Of English 
Literature. 


New Edition, Entirely 
Re-written. 

EDITED BY 

DAVID PATRICK, 

LL.l). 


NEW Xmas 
Books for 
Boys & Girls 


\ 


Charmingly Illustrated by 

Lewis Baumer. 
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On the Right Choice 

T he season of juvenile books is upon us and the 
mothers and aunts of Christendom are once more 
face to face with the task of deciding what the 
children like. “ Fairy tales! ” they cry hopefully, 
reading the title on one or other of the pink, green or 
purple volumes pressed upon them. “ Surely that will do. 
All children like fairy taleB.” But do they ? Personally 
I divide children into two classes, one loving and the other 
detesting them, and to the non-recognition of this clear 
distinction we owe that distressing hybrid, the “ comic ” 
fairy story. “ Children like fun,” says the hasty generaliser, 
“ and everyone knows. they like fairy tales. Let me, 
therefore, write a funny fairy tale.” This he proceeds to 
do, urging on the clown with wild shouts and brandishing 
the sausages, while the transformation scene—and every 
fairy tale worthy the name is a transformation scene— 
clumsily managed at best, fades into insignificance before 
the cries of “ Here we are again ! ” My contention is that 
not only do certain children find this clown-and-sausage 
treatment of the fairy world the abomination of desolation, 
but that even by the more practical-minded it is at best 
merely tolerated. It is a compromise, and matter-of-fact 
children infinitely prefer frankly realistic fiction. 

The devotee of fairy tales is quick to feel the mystic 
atmosphere:— 

,“ For Kilmeny had been, she kenned not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 

Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew.” 

How significant too, that on returning to the world of 
every day “no smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face.” She 
had been to the real land of faerie, that Land of Heart’s 
Desire which must be dear and familiar to anyone who 
would guide the children thither. 

And of all the writers who know that “ dim green, well- 
beloved isle,” with the exception, perhaps of Hans Ander¬ 
sen, it is still George Macdonald I would choose as guide 
if I were once more a child. He should take me there 
“ At the Back of the North Wind,” and once more I should 
know that mystic lady of the streaming hair and starry 
eyes, and in “ The Princess and the Goblin ” I should 
meet again the old-young “ grandmother ” with her fire of 
roses and her silver bath, in whose depths, for me, the 
stars are still shining. For George Macdonald, like every 
other true teller of fairy tales, takes his fairyland seriously. 
Not that taking it seriously means of necessity an absence 
of gaiety. Some of the best stories I know combine 
beauty and mystery, with a charming playfulness which 
never jars even upon the most serious-minded reader. 
Their writer, long since dead, took her book to publishers 
in vain, and her non-success is only to be explained by 
ithe false idea which prevails of what children really like. 
It depends upon the children. For the devotee of fairy 
tales you must go the whole fairy; for the practical child 
you need not write fairy tales at ml. 


of Books for Children 

But there is “Alice in Wonderland" someone exclaims 
triumphantly. “ There you have joking—the best imagin¬ 
able joking—there the atmosphere is anything but mystic, 
yet all children love ‘ Alice.’ ” Precisely. But then 
“Alice” is not a fairy tale at all. It is an extremely 
realistic story. Wonderland is not Fairyland, as Lewis 
Carroll well knew. There are mad hatters, delightful 
dormice, immortal Cheshire cats in “ Wonderland, but 
never a fairy, or except for the moment when Alice 
emerges from the rabbit-hole passage into the garden of 
roses is there a single passage of “ faerie ” charm in the 
whole book. I yield to none in my admiration of the 
inimitable “ Alice,” and sorrowfully regret that others have 
not taken the adjective literally. For to the influence of 
this masterpiece, falsely considered a fairy tale, we owe 
almost all the third-rate “ funny” fairy stories of the past 
thirty years. And for the other children—the children, 
who are bored by the magic country and find the real 
world good enough ? Well, theirs’ is no hard case. It 
is not the domestic story which has fallen upon evil 
days. Mr. E. V. Lucas, indeed, has gone so far as to 
provide a special and very delightful series for the matter- 
of-fact child, and one at least of the stories contained in 
his “Little Blue Books ’ 1 (“The Castaways of Meadow 
Bank ”) is as good a piece of realistic fiction as one would 
wish to find in or out of a child’s book; while, of the 
innumerable school stories, Evelyn Sharp’s “Youngest 
Girl in the School ” always strikes me as a charming 
example. It is here, of course, that the devotee of fairy 
tales is to be envied, for delight in the magic country 
does not exclude interest in the “ Land of Every Day," and 
the “ fairy-tale child ” enters both worlds with equal if 
with different pleasure. 

With regard to the vexed question of the sort of 
illustrations which please children, my views are agrjn 
heterodox. All children, one hears, “ like bright colours, 
and are confused by detail in a picture.” I do not agree. 
That baby children love violent reds and yellows is doubt¬ 
less true, but my experience tends to show that directly a 
child is old enough to understand a story at all, it prefers 
an elaborate black and white drawing in which it gradually 
discovers a fresh flower on the Princess’s robe, a new 
window or another mysterious door in the castle—to the 
flat, plain, coloured illustrations nowadays beloved 'of 
publishers. Of course, if a quite little child can get 
the same amount of detail, combined with colour, as in 
the delightful picture books of Walter Crane, so hutch 
the greater is its ioy. But by older children the coloured 
illustration is often considered babyish, unworthy the 
dignity of the sort of fairy-tale they love. Imagine “ The 
Princess and the Goblin ,’’ with coloured pictures. Perish 
the thought! My memory goes back to its beautifully 
mysterious drawings and again the glamour of the fairy 
tale is upon me, and I envy the child for whom, out of a 
thousand books, a mother or an aunt has “ chosen right." 

Nett a Sykett. 


Christmas Songs 


T hings which are trivial and even absurd are fre¬ 
quently known to call up tender and pleasant 
recollections and the best recollections of all 
centre around the family hearth at Christmastide. 
It is probably owing to this “homing instinct” that 
Christmas songs owe their preservation and thleir popu¬ 
larity. Not but what many of them are very beautiful in 
themselves and have an intense interest of their own. 
Still, the fact remains that carols, which are in their 
nature by no means peculiar to Christmas, have only been 
able to survive in connection with this one festive season 
of the year. Epiphany carols, Midsummer carols and all 


the rest of them have gone and along with them hav< 
disappeared the “ dances ” which formerly accompanied 
them, and which were, indeed, essential features of the 
same. For a carol is in its essence nothing more than a 
“ring-dance,” to which music and words would afterwards 
be added; it has nothing inherently sacred or Christian 
about it—on the contrary, secular and heathen thoughts 
abound. The May-pole ring-dance still survives in muti¬ 
lated form and contrasts with the “ country ” or “ counter ” 
dance, a square dance'like the Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Of course, dancing has been used from time immemorial 
as a religious exercise and we may perhaps find a relic of the 
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old dance in the solemn “ strut ” or procession with which 
the boar's head is annually carried in at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to the accompaniment of that quaint old carol— 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

A relic, it may be, of those simpler and more genial times 
when even a Provost or a Dean might have been dignified 
by, as they would certainly now lend dignity to, a dance. 

The music might, at first, be just sufficient to give time 
and rhythm to the dance measure; the words would 
follow in the natural sequence of development. 

For the full understanding of the carol, it is necessary to 
study it in connection with the Mystery and Miracle Plays 
which formed such an important feature of the Middle 
Ages. Here we can do no more than point out one very 
obvious fact, that the Clerkenwell Mysteries, for instance, 
endured for no less than eight days, and the Chester 
Mysteries for three, so that audiences must have welcomed 
with loud sighs of relief anything which was calculated to 
relieve the tedium of the performance; and songs and 
dances must have been used both as explanations of the 
scenes and as “entr’actes ’’ to relieve the weariness. 

The early connection between the Church and the carol 
is especially noticeable in that large number of “ mixed 
carols,” half in Latin and half in the vernacular, which 
has come down to us; the “ mixed ” form is quite as 
apparent in numbers of the student or drinking as in 
the religious songs, and the former read now as though 
they may have sometimes been intentional parodies of 
the sacred songs. 

Of these last, the well-known instance is that of the 
beautiful fourteenth century Christmas song:— 

In dulci jubilo. 

Let us our homage shew; 

Our heart’s joy reclineth 
In praesepio! 

Of the others, the following parody is found in an old 
collection of student songs:— 

In dulci jubilo, 

We'll let our spirits flow, 

Our heart’s joy reclineth 
Latet in poculo! 

If we may use an humble illustration by way of making 
the argument clear, we would say that the flavour of 
Latin still hanging round the ancient carol somewhat 
resembles the little bits of eggshell which will often cling 
to a newly-hatched chicken, betraying the secret of its 
birth. 

Then other very striking sets of carols have come down 
to us, one class of which contains and embodies a variety 
of extraordinary legends, chiefly, but not altogether, taken 
out of the Apocrypha, which have wound themselves 
round the wondrous story of Christ’s birth. There is 
the Cherry Tree Carol, the underlying ideal of which 
Raphael has immortalised in the picture of the Madonna 
giying cherries to a child:— 

Then bespoke Mary 

With words both meek and kind; 

“Pluck me some cherries, Joseph, 

They run so in my mind.” 


Then bow’d down the highest tree 
Unto God’s Mother’s hand: 

Then she cried, “See, Joseph, 

I have cherries at command.” 

This legend about the cherries Beems to contain the kernel 
of the quaint belief that the birth of Christ was in some 
way or other connected with the disobedience of Eve in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Next, there is the still stranger carol of the “ Carnal and 
the Crane,” in which the well-informed crane instructs 
his catechumen, the crow, in matters pertaining to the 
birth and early days of Jesus, including the miracle of 
the roasted cock, which stood up upon the dish and 
crowed three times, or in other.versions, exclaimed “ Christos 
natuB est.” 

One final word should be said upon, a whole race 
of carols dedicated to one single aspect of Christmas. 
If there was one thing more than another which the birth 
of Christ effected, it was to give honour and dignity to 
Motherhood and Childhood. The sentiment of maternal 
love, as displayed by the Virgin for her Child, became 
the master-motive of the great Italian painters. A quite 
distinct and separate Infant-cult arose. 

There is an early Latin cradle-song, which legend claims 
to be the actual lullabye sung by the Virgin Mary 
herself:— 

Sleep, 0 son, sleep, 

Thy mother sings to her first-bom; 

Sleep, 0 boy, sleep, 

Thy father cries out to his little child. 

Thousands of praises we sing to Thee, 

A thousand, thousand thousands. 

Here is a verse of another “ Praesepio ” carol, probably 
sung to the rocking of a cradle: it is a little German 
folk-lullabye, the music of which Wagner has introduced 
into his Siegfried Idyll:— 

Sleep, Baby, sleep, 

The sky is full of sheep, 

The stars the lambs of heaven are. 

For whom the shepherd moon doth care. 

Sleep, Baby, sleep. 

Here are surely glimpses of a pagan past, of a nature 
worship strangely confused with Christianity—not so very 
far removed from the frankly pagan “ Baby, Baby bunting,” 
which seems to carry us back to a time when Baby waa 
clothed in skins and when Daddy was compelled by 
necessity to go a-hunting. 

It is this many-sidedness of the carol which makes it so 
fascinating, this half-light and half-darkness, this mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity, of sacred and profane, of 
the true and the legendary, of mediaeval mysticism and 
modem socialism. It has not only the brightness of 
sunrise but the rich after-glow of sunset as well. To study 
carols is to go to some many-coloured Border City, where 
two civilisations meet, the dreamy East and the nervous 
West; where on the one side the soft echoes of the past 
can be caught and on the other the brisk summons to a life 
and of action is heard. 

A. Foxton Febgusox. 
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SEELEY & CD.-S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. , 

THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. No. 44. 1 

LONDON ON THAMES IN BYGONE DAYS. By 

G. H. Birch, F.S.A.. Curator of Sir John Soane's Museum. With 4 Plates I 
printed in Colour, and many other Illustrations. 8 3 wed, 5s. net; or cloth, ! 

«Hlt top, 7s not. 

GREEK STORY AND SONG. By the llev. A. J. Church, j 

Author of '• -tones from Homer,” Ac. With 16 Illustrations in Colour. fs. 

** Excellent reading.Some renderings in verse of the Ureek Anthology 

at the end show the ease of the scholar at play.''*— Athentemn. 

"A delightful and original book . . . the beauty of the stories is enhnnced by the 
scholarly charm of the diction.”— World. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN OLD LONDON NOSEGAY. Gathered f.ora the 

Day Book of Mistress Lovejoy Young. Kinswoman by marriage of the 
l.ady Fanshawe. Rv BRATRIOB Marshall. With 8 Illustrations by 
T. Hamilton Crawford. 6s. 

“A charming historical tal e."—Times. 

“Another of those delightful English historical romances by Miss Marshall.” 

—Scot strum . 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the days of Thomas 

Lord Fairfax. With lllu-trations. 6s. 

“ A real accession ro the literary art of our day. ... It is a great pleasure to be 
able to recommend to our readers a work so thoroughly excellent Iroin every 
standpoint.”— Literary World. 

NOW KF.ADY. 

UNDER CHEDDAR CLIFFS. A HUNDRED YEARS 

AGO. A Story. By EDITH SKKI.EY. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 

“A very remarkable story of much freshnesi and power ."—Record. 

*• A charming old-world story. It is not only worked out with c*re and skill and 
with sustained interest, but it also gives a remarkably clear and vivid picture of 
rnral life in So mers etshire a hundred -years ago.” —Glasqotc Herald. 

-JOSIAH WEDGWOOD : Master Potter. By A. H. Church, 

F.R.3. With 4 Copperplate s. and many Re prod .ct ons in Colour, sewed, 5-*. 
net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“ Beautifullv illustrated. . . . Worthy of a conspicuous p'ac* in the ‘ Portfolio * 
series, of which it is one of the most excellent volume*.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

POPULAR ED J TION J . 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the Days of George 

Herbert. Bv Emma Marshall, frl. 

THE STORY OF THE 4ENEID, from Vir.il. By A. J. 

Obuhcii. With Ulnstrations. 6d. n-t. 

THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM, from Josephus. 

By A. J. CRl'RCU With Illus* rations. 6d. net. 

London: SEELEY & Co., Limited, 38, Great Russell St. 


fi. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. 

Edited by ALEXANDER JESSOP. TraasUtioas by QEORQE BURNHAM 1YES. 

The Volumes are bound in limp green leather, with stamped gold backs and 
autograph on the front, and each has a photogravure portrait as frontispiece. 
Price Urn. 6d. net each. 

The volumes contain the test and most representative stories of each author, and 
an introductory essay by a com pet* nt critic, as well as a photogravure portrait of 
each author., 

I. PROSPER MERIMEE. Introduction by 

Obace Kino. 

11. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Introduction by 

Frank T. Marz ai.s. 

III. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Introduction by 

FRRDfcRIC-C^AH Di SoMICHRAIT. 

IV. HONORE DE BALZAC. Introduction by 

F. Bbunbtibre 

Illattrated Prospectus on application. 

44 BADSWORTH ” ON BRIDGE. 

The Laws and Principles of Bridge, with Cases and Decisions. 

With Diagrams. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 8*1. net. 

[Ready December 21. 

By Mrs. E. L. CHAHPNBY. 

ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON 

CHATEAUX. With Coloured Prontiapiece, 7 Photogravure*, »nd ,0 H»if- 
fP tone Illustration*. Hvo. cloth extra, gilt top, nocut edges. In box, 16s. net. 

ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL 

CHATEAUX. Bv Elisabeth W.CHAMPNKV. Illustrated with many Photo 
gravures and half-tone Illoatrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, nncut edge,, 
in box, 16s. net. ___ 

ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE: Being 

the Pontificate oi Julius II. By Julian Klaczko. Translated from ihe 
French by John Dknnik. Author of-Home To-day and Yesterday.'' Lully 
Illustrated. 8to, clo h extra, gilt top. unent edges, 16a net. 

OLD COURT LlrE IN FRANCE. By Frances 

Elliot, Aulhor of ** Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” “Pioiuivs of Borne ” 
Ac. With 60 Photogravures and other Illustrations. New Edition. Two 
volumes. Hvo, cloth extra gilt top, uncut edges, iu box, 21s. net. 

Christmas List Now Ready. 

24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


SMITH, ELDER & C d. s LIST. 

A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

A THENAEUM “ We can conceive no volume of reference more indis¬ 
pensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
Journalist." 

In One Volume of 1,464 pages. 

Royal 8vo, price 25s. net in doth, or 33a. net in half-morocco. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative bindings, can 
be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and In the Country. 
Prospectus on application. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AH ENGLISH OIRL IN PARIS.” 

With Oover designed by Mr. Jacorb Hood. Crown 8vo, lie. 

THE RISING GENERATION. 

By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, Author of “An English Girl 

in Paris,' Ac. 

TIMES.—" Humorous and clever." 

BRITISH WEEKLY. —A very charming book.” 

VOLUME BY FRANK T. SULLEN, F.R.Q.S. 

I SECOvD EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by Arthur Twidlk. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BE A-WRACK. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot," u The Log of a Sea-Waif,” M Deep Sea Plunderings,” Ac. 

! DAILY EX DR ESS. —“One can be reasonably certain of a real whiff of suit water 
in any of Mr. Bulleii’s books, aod in ‘SBa-Wrack ’ one is not disappointed.” 

! NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” *•. 

On DECEMBER 10th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEGAL T LEAVES. 

By EDWARD F. TURNER, Author of “ T Leaves," 

** More T Loaves,” Ac. 

! A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 

i “AUTHOR’S EDITION." 

In 12 volumes. With an Intmd icfcory Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations 
to each volume- Large mown 8vo, 6a. each net. 

This edition of S‘r A. Conan Doyle's Novels Is limited to 1,010 sets, the first 
I volume of each set being signed and numbered, ahd the volumes are not sold 
' tep*ratcly. The Author's future work will in due time be added to the Bdltion. 
Prospectus post free on application. 

TRUTH.— 4 dure to be speedily snapp'd up by admirers of this popular writer. 
The volumes are handsomely printed and bound.” 

THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tallentym, 

Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Hknrt 8BTON 
Merriman of “The Money-Spinner and other Character Note*.” With S 
Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, 21s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" Asa pieoe of pure biography, there cAn bo no 
que-tiou of his brilliant success. Voltaire lives unmistakably in theoe pages.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—' “Bright, full of information, and on every page 
eminently readable.” 

VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. By Rufus B. 

Richardson, formerly director of the American School of Archaeology, 
Athens. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Map*. Large crown 8vo, 7s. fld. 

FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA. By Mrs. Fuller 

Maitland, Author uf “ Priors Roothing,” Ac. Small post 8vo, tastefully bound 
in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

DOGTORS AND THEIR WORK: or. Medicine, Quackery, 

and Dissaae. By R. BRUDKXKLL CARTER, F.K.0.8 n Knight of Justice of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jeramlem, ex-Presideut of the Medical. 
Society of London. Ac.. Ac. Crown Hvo. 6s. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biography. By 

HORATIO P. Brown. New Edition in l voL, with a Portrait and a New 
Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT RENNES, 1803. 

(Le Complot des Llbellt*.)' By Gilbert ACGi’bTiK Thikuhy. Translated 
by ARTHUR O. Chatek. Crown 8vo, ns. 

QUEEN VICTORIA: 4 Biography. By SiDNur Lkr, 

! Editor of the ‘Dictionary of National Biograp *y.” FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

(SECOND EDITION.) With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large 
1 crown 8v<\ 10s. 6d. 

1 ATHEN.EUM .—“ Pending the production of the authorised biography written 

I by Royal Command, we cannot conceive, indeed, that a more satisfactory account 
of the (Jueen's unselfish labours can possibly be produoed. ... An admirable 
monograph.” 

LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT'S WIFE. By Mary King 

Waddinoton. SIXTH ENGLISH EDITION. Illustrated with Portraits, 

■ Views, Ac. Hvo, 10a. 6d. net. 

I .WORLD.—" Almost every one of importance in the great world of English 
| Society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages.” 

{ MRS. RROWNING’S WORKS. Iu Three Pocket Volumes. 

Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Vol. Kcap. 

! 8vo, S’*. M. net In limp cloth, or 3a. net In leather. 

Thu Edition is un(forin irith the Docket Edition of ROBERT BROWNING'S 
WORKS in 8 Volumes. 

KT Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a copy of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
post free on application. 


Loudon : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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and a dozen other escapades. And then Walsh the Wonder 
Worker, who always turns up at the exact moment and puts things 
right. This is one of the best boys’ books of the year.—For thrilling 
adventures, combined with a nice taste of recent history and real 
geography, there is nothing to beat “ In the Land of Ju-Ju : a Tale 
of Benin, the City of Blood,” by Robert Leighton (Melroee, 5s.). 
This is a true story, for Jack Hamlyn and Duncan Ross are none 
other than Captain Boisragon and Mr. Locke, the two survivors of 
Mr. Phillips' ill-fated mission. A fine book and a thrillingly told 
story. 

Captain Brereton is “ keeping his end up ” as a writer'of boys 
books. Here is his “ In the Grip of the Mullah " (Blackie, 5s.), a breezy 



Illustration from u The Young let Whalers ” (Longmans). 


True, we have nowadays no Kingston, no Ballantyne and no 
Mayne Reid, but though poor Henty is dead, several new books 
from his prolific pen are now published, and there is good sturdy 
work from G. Manville Fenn, Dr. Gordon Stables, Robert Leighton 
and a host of others, who appear to have caught the right note of 
appeal to the holiday school-boy, with a rainy afternoon before 
him, a cosy arm-chair to curl up in and a blazing log fire. Then 
if he is not happy with one or other of the books he has had from 
kind uncles — or otherwise — for Christmas presents, he must 
indeed be difficult to please and ought to be made to black boots 
until further notice. 

The majority of the books fall naturally into the category of 
adventures 

By Land 

though dealing with all manner of periods, countries, and people. 
Mr. Robert Leighton scores a big success with his “ Fighting 
Fearful Odds ” (Molrose, 3s. 6d.). Jack Rodney runs away from 
school in consequence of a false accusation, he meets with 
detectives, thieves and such like, but eventually comes by his own 
again. Incidentally, a powerful indictment of betting and what 
it may lead to.—With the adroitness of long experience, Mr. Ernest 
Glanville turns Sir Harry Johnston's new discovery to account 
in “ In Search of the Okapi ” (Blackie, 6s.). Two school chums 
join an African hunter in his search for the mysterious animal, 
meeting on their way with lions, Arabs, wild men and other 
excitements. A rattling good tale by a man who knows his Africa 
thoroughly.—” Under Two Queens,” by E. Everett Green (Shaw, 
5s.), is a “ costume ” story of 1552, with a deal of local colour. 
The Queens may be inferred from the date. Plenty of movement, 
action and not too much history. 

Nothing seems to come amiss to the prolific Mr. George Manville 
Fenn. Here wo have his “ Walsh the Wonder Worker ” (Chambers, 
5s.), full of the adventures of Frank Wargrave and Alf Carr, a pair 
of sky-larking schoolboys with a positive genius for getting into 
scrapes. First a mad bull, then a ghost—which wasn’t a ghost— 


Somaliland yarn, with some first-class fighting. The same author 
is responsible for a Btirring tale of the rising in La Vendde and the 
French Revolution in “ Foes of the Red Cockade ” (Blackie, 6s.).— 
Quite a different sort of yarn is “ Ilderim the Afghan,” a tale of 
the Indian Border, by David Ker (Religious Tract Society, 2s. 6d.), 
an annotation of history with a good human story of fighting for 
the right.—“ The Disputed V.C.,” by F. P. Gibbon (Blackie, 5s.), 
is also an Indian story, dealing with the Mutiny ; Ted Russell and 
Harry Tynan are left in charge of the Aurungpore arsenal with a 
few loyal Rajputs, and many dire things happen.—The native 
rising subsequent to the war of 1893 is the ground-work of 
“ Fighting the Matabele,” by J. Chalmers (Blackie, 3s.), a good 
story of native perfidy and British pluck. The author knows his 
Rhodesia well.—Africa is again to the fore in “ Tom Burnaby,” a 
story of Uganda and the Great Congo forest, bv H. Strang 
(Blackie, 6s.); Rumaliza, slave raider and ivory trader, is a great 
character.—Quite a pretty romance runs through “ The Castle 
of the White Flag,” a tale of the Franco-Prussian war, by 
E. Everett Green. Mignon is just delightful, and there is a good 
description of the battle of Worth. ~ 

The late Mr. G. A. Henty had the happiest knack of turning 
current topics and recent history into first-class books for boys. 
Four of his books are published by Blackie: “Through Three 
Campaigns” (Os.) deals with the relief of Chitral, the Tirah 
campaign and the relief of Coomassie ; the storming of Dargai 
heights is a prominent feature and a V.C. is won by an heroic 
sacrifice. “ With the Allies to Pekin ” (6s.) is a tale of the relief 
of the Legations; the hero, Rex Bateman, has the luck to be in all 
the big happenings, and, after eluding the Boxers, goes through 
the storming of Tientsin and comes to his own at last. A different 
note is struck in “ By England’s Aid ” (3s. 6d.), a story of the 
freeing of the Netherlands, 1585-1604, which has good illustra¬ 
tions and maps to heighten the value of the stoTy. Lastlv. in 
“ For the Temple ” (3s. 6d.), a tale of the Fall of Jerusalem" the 
prolific author tells a good tale of early Bible times with a verve 
and vigour that keep the interest sustained to the very end. 
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Boys’ Books 

B oys are in luck this year. Whether by chance or design, or 
perhaps because some publishers have school-boy sons 
who know just what they want, the Christmas books for 
those young male things called boys are certainly 
brighter and better than they have been for some years past. 
There is more diversity, more “ real ” history, without too much 
insistence on the dry parts thereof, and more about live school¬ 
boys instead of smug cbromo-lithographic darlings. Altogether, a 
most satisfactory year from the boys’ point of view. 
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IF NOT, BUY THE CURRENT NUMBER 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 

THE TATLER is now admitted to be 
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THE DOINGS OF SOCIETY, 
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Are Illustrated week by week in THE TATLER. 
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“ THE TATLER,” THE BRIGHTEST AND DAINTIEST 
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A quite peculiar interest of actuality attaches to “ The Boy 
Galloper,” by The Intelligence Officer, author of “ On the Heels 
of De Wet” (Blackwood, Os.). The lx>ok is dedicated “ to my 
son,” and was written to encourage a martial spirit in the growing 



Illustration f rom “ The Disputed F.C.” ( Bladcie ). 


generation. Real people come into the story, General Baden- 
Powell, Lord Grenfell and others, the idea being that the 
Germans invade England and, after much hard fighting, are 
defeated horse, foot, and artillery. Quite one of the best books of 
the season.—A Welsh romance of fighting and the adventures of 
Owen Glendower is narrated in “ Cambria's Chieftain,” by 
E. Everett Green (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). The first chapter is headed 
“Glyndwrof Sycherth and Glyndyfrdwy and there is a good 
deal of that sort of thing, which, in its way, is excellent.—No 
boy who means to go into the Service—and few of those who 
do not or can not—can afford to do without “ The King's Guards,” 
by R. P. Bettany (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.), which is a bright and cheery 
fighting history of the Household Cavalry, beginning in the time 
of Charles II. and going through Flanders, Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
Minden, the Peninsular, Waterloo, Egypt, down to our own times 
of the Camel Corps and the Boer War A splendid record of 
consistent bravery and pluck.—Battles, duels, assault and battery, 
sieges, and forced marches jostle one another in “ Beggars of the 
Sea,” a story of the Dutch struggle with Spain by Tom Bevan 
(Nelson, 3s. Cd.). The tale goes with a swing from start to finish, 
and the siege of Haarlem is splendidly told. 

Most boys will envy “ Dick Chester," by G. I. Witham 
(Blackie, 2s.), for who would not be, especially at Christmas time, 
a dashing eleven-year-old Cavalier, who fights, is kidnapped, finds 
a 'long-lost brother aud actually meets King Charles ? A fine 
"dressing-up” book.—There is much excellent morality and a 
deal of rather impossible school-boy talk in “ The House on the 
Moor,” by Harold Avery (Nelson, Is.). The tale is a good one, 


and the boys are probably quite like the kind of boys they are 
meant to be like —A right fearsome tale is “ The Adventures of 
Duke Huron of Bordeaux,” by Beatrice Clay, B.A., Headmistress 
of the Queen’s School, Chester (Horace Marshall, Is. 6 d.). It 
plays in the time of Charlemagne, and after many vicissitudes 
Duke Huron is united to the Princess Esclaramonde through the 
agency of Oberon, King of Faerie, all of which makes mighty fine 
reading. 

At Sea 

Surely no five-fooUwo middy ever had such a series of extra¬ 
ordinary adventures as Fitzgerald Burnett, of H.M.S. “Tonans,” 
otherwise “ Fitz the Filibuster,” by G. Manville Fenn (S.P.C.K., 
5s.). He is practically kidnapped by the skipper of a fast trading 
schooner, and after vainly trying to take her single-handed “ in 
the Queen’s name,” he shows the kind of stuff of which our naval 
officers are made. Mr. Fenn’s story is as good as anything he has 
ever written, which is saying a good deal.—There is a good 
cryptogram, a search for hidden treasure and a cleverly developed 
mystery in “The Yellow Satchel,” by Fred Whishaw (Routledge, 
3s. fid.). The interest is well maintained and the discovery of 
untold wealth carefully postponed until the very end.—Quite a 
good little tale is “A Mystery of the Sea,” by Herbert Hayens 
(Collins, Is.), with plenty of narrow escapes and a deftly worked-up 
plot, which ends happily, as all Christmas tales should.—There 
are some quite excellent photographs of Eskimos, sledge dogs, 
Arctic ice, and the like, in “ The Young Ice Whalers,” by Winthrop 
Packard (Longmans, Os.). The story is thrillingly told and the 
descriptions of life in the far North, evidently founded on experience, 
are splendid. One of the best books of the season. 

No real boy fails to be interested in smuggling, and to such 
“ Calder Creek,” a story of smuggling on the South Coast, by 
Edith E. Cowpor (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6 d.),will be very welcome, and the 
adventures of the little boat the “Calder Twins” are racily told 
with plenty of exciting incidents and thrilling episodes. 

A charmingly unconventional little tale is “ Sea Children,” by 
S. Hope Evans (Unwin, 2s. Cd.). The full-rigged ship “ Her 
Majesty ” carries Ted and Hope a long voyage to the yellow 
Chincha Islands, and as they were particularly nice dear children 
they got into all manner of scrapes. Board-ship life is very weU 
described, and the book will delight those boys who have been to 
sea equally with those who have not, but would like to do so. 

About the cheeriest of the sea books is Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
“ Chris Cunningham ” (Shaw, 5s.), a story of the stirring days of 
Nelson. Chris is one of the best boyB going; he starts as a 
lobscouse boy, serves under Nelson, is present at the battle of the 
Nile, and ends up as Captain Cunningham, R.N. A jolly book, 
full of fighting and real nistory. There is plenty of mystery by 
land and sea in “ The Haunted Ship,” by Robert Leighton (Melrose, 
5s.). What with smuggling adventures, a ghost with quite peculiar 
attributes, and a liberal allowance of hairbreadth escapes, the 
bloodthirstiest lower-form pirate will be amply satiated.—There 
is a splendid idea admirably worked out in “ An Island Afloat," by 
Silas Grigg, Master Mariner, with “ the stops put in by Dr. Gordon 
Stables ” (Nisbet, 5s.). We have kidnapping, likewise an island, 
though not exactly a desert one, lots of hearty fun, and a deal of 
clever observation. Who wants more ? 

At School 

A new notion of fun forms the plot of “ A Prefect’s Uncle,” by 
P. G. Wodehouse (Black, 3s. 6 d.), the uncle not turning out at all 
the sort of uncle that most nephews would expect. A real school 
story with a splendid account of a cricket match. The sort of 
book to give to a fifth form fellow who has aspirations towards the 
eleven.—" The New Tutor,” by Frederick Harrison (S.P.C.K., 
3s. 6 d.), is certainly a good book for schoolboys. There is an 
exciting shipwreck and rescue, a good deal of knockabout on sea 
and land and some interesting travelling in Spain among the 
Revolutionists. Quite a different type of story is “ Riverton Boys,” 
by K. M. Eady and R. Eady (Nelson, Is. 6 d.) There is a lot of 
rivalry between the College and the Academy, the latter known as 
“ the caddy-shop,” and how it all works out will keep many a 
youngster amused through a rainy afternoon. Jack Dawson, alias 
“ the Jackdaw,” is a jolly character. 

General 

Few writers have the knack (or is it something more?) of Mrs. 
L. T. Meade of drawing children who appeal to young and old 
alike for their reality and unoxaggerated childishness. In “ Peter 
tho Pilgrim ” (Chambers, 3s. Od.) Mrs. Meade excels herself. 
Petor is a dear creature, and Loo a lovable, true-hearted, really 
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WILLIAM J. LONG S BOOKS 


NOW READY. 

A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 

8EVEN 8HILLIN8S AND SIXPENCE. 

Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. 
CONTENTS. 

The Point of View. t K’dunk the Fat One (Toad). 

A Little Brother to the Beir. Mooween’s Den (Bear). 

Whitooweek the Hermit (Wood:ock). f Kingfisher’s Kindergarten. 

A Woodcock Genius. Pekompf’s Cunning (Wild Cat). 

When Upweekis goes Hunting Animal Surgery. 

(Canada Lynx). Hunting without a Gun. 

“Those who know Mr. Long's previous books will need no lncltemont to procure this; others 
should bn, it as soon ss pisslblo, for the s-.orlcs »re admirably written and illu.tnitei. The author 
has, by long and patient study, won to th - very heart ot the world of animals ; he knows them as 
well as any man IIring, and we pity the child—or the man, for that matter—who is unable to delight 
in tils lore."— Athenixum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND ARTIST. 

FOLLOWING THE DEER. ! BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 

4s. fid. net. 7s. 6d. 

“Fall of the Inexplicit. scent and memories " No books st once so graceful In style, so 

of the woods.”—/'off Mall Oatellt. I remarkable In insight, so finished in observe- 

Cion, and so truthful in record have appeared 

OF THE WOODS, t ML 

AWL LI AW J. LONG BRINGING HOVE A CAPTURED BEAR. “ These secret* of the woods form enchanting I 7 s. 6d. 

(From a Photograph) vales. Would that the incidents of most novels | “Nothing more charming has been written 

r were half as engrossing.’*— Daily Telegraph. 1 on the wild creatures of the woods.”— Mot. 

GINN & COMPANY, 9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 



GAY AND BIRD ’S LIST. 

PIRST EDITION of 5,000 sold out. SECOND EDITION nearly all gone. 
THIRD EDITION in the Press. 

Just Published. Crown Pro, cloth gilt , to. post free. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIOOIN. 

EARLY TRESS N0TI0E3. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— “These extracts will show tbe quality of this delightful 
book, which bubbles over with delicate humour and tender pathos.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. —“This is a store which will be r«ad and re-read. 

Tears and laughter will greet her, bnt smiles and laughter will predominate.” 

SCOTSMAN. —“ .... It is as bright as any its author has written, and is 

sure to be widely read.” GLASGOW DAILY RECORD.—* A delightful novel.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST.— * A clever and most attractive story.” 

SPECTA TOR.—** None wields a more graceful and engaging pen than Mrs. Wlggin.” 

THE B BELOTS. 

A Series of Reprints from the Book-Lover. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 

Each volume contains abont 160 pp., 5 in. by 2f in., and Is embellished with a 
Photogravure Portrait, together with pretty head and tail pieces, and bound 
uniformly in embossed leather, silk head-bands and marker, gilt edges. 

1. Coleridge’s Table Tulk. 11. Leaves from Pepys’ Diary. 

2. Herrick’s Woman, Love, and Flowers. 12. Chaucer's Ouiterbury Tales. 

3. Leigh Hunt's The World of Books. 13. Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

4. Gay’s Trivia and other Poems. 14. Persian Love Songs. 

5. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 15. Hazlitt’s Wit and Humour. 

6. Keats' Shorter Poems. 16. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 

7. Sidney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. 17. Browne’s Religio Medici. 

[Reprinting. 18. Early British Ballads. 

8. An Elizabethan Garland. 19. An Old English Miscellany. 

9. Dr. Johnson's Table Talk. 20. A Dante Treasury. 

10. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 21. Pickwickian Wit and Hnmour. 

A THE.WE CM.—** Dainty and delightful.” 

SPECTATOR.—** Nothing but commendation for the series.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. —“ Worthy of being cased in gold.” 

London: GAY & BIRD, aa, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

Agency for American Books. New Catalogue Gratis. 


SANDS A Co. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE ITALIAN CONDOTTIERf. 

By F. Hamilton Jackson. W»t.» numerous Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown Hvo. Price 6s. 

RACING LIFE AND RACING CHARACTERS. By 

Martin Oobbett. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

riCTION. 

THE TRAGEDY OF CHRIS. By Bosa Mui.hollaxd. 

Crown Hvo. Price 6s. 

“ A charming s ory of Irish peasant life and the Dublin poor "—Times. 

“A delightful story ... of a character anl quality which will ba appreciated 
even by people who lit vs no love for Action.”— Scotsman. 

VIA DOLOROSA. By A Nohth Country Curate. Crown 

8vo. Price Gs. 

“There is no reason to doubt the bona A les of this writer. . . . His knowledge of 
ecclesiastical and seminary Ufa, and the intimate m inner in which he handles the 
ceremonies of the Church an i the detal s ot the priestly calling would be iu them¬ 
selves presumptive evidence. . . . We a*e fairly engroe ed with the fortunes of the 
British student and Ida companions in the callege. . . . Henri St. Pierrs is a Agurs 
which compels interest, and the little dancer, the prot^g6 of the faithful priest, and 
her pathetic history and her cure at Lourdes is a work of a master of the eui jtions.” 
—Glasgow Herald. _ 

A NOVELTY IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Piccaninnies’ Picture Pocket Books, 

Containing luo page*, of which il are coloured illostrati >ns by some well-known 
artist. Tue letterpress is in large type, and the wording is simple and ctu be easily 
understood, an t is suitable for little ones between the ages of two and s x. Tha 
books are in pocket-book shape, and arc of such a sire that they c*n readily be 
carried iu a child's pocket or bag. They are pre'tily bound in scarlet and white, 
and fc'ie novelty of the series is *ure to attract attention and secure a large sale. 

1. STORIES FROM PD SS YD AND. With Illustrations by 

Lnois WAIN and M. Yoke Shuteb. 

a. STORIES FROM PUPPYLAND. Illustrated by Cecil 

ALDIN. 

3. TOPSY IN TOYLAND. Illustrated by M. York Shcter. 

4. TWO SIMPLE TALES. Illustrated by John Hassall 

and CECIL At.DIN. 

5. THE ADVENTURES OF THE DOLLYMITBS. 

Illustrated by PKHcr J. Wllinuuurst. 

Price ONE SHILLING each, or the Ave volumes complete in handsome box, 
price SIX SHILLINGS. A splendid present for a child and a little library in 
itself. _ _ 

LONDON: II. HENRIETTA STREET. STRANDi EDINBURGH: 13, BANK STREET. 
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girlish little girl. The book could not be bettered.— One can say 
nothing that is new in praise of Mr. G. Manville Fenn, whose 
“Will of the Mill” (Collins, Is.) is a marvel for the money. 
Especially well printed, with four good coloured illustrations, the 
story runs brightly and cheerily from beginning to end, and will 
delight thousands of healthily-minded boys and girls. 

The “Three -Rascals,” Gypsey, Jack and Rob, as described by 
Raymond Jacbems (Macmillan, 4s. (id.), are quite delightful togues; 
they spend a riotous holiday with Mrs. Stone, a dear old Scots¬ 
woman, and behave as only a trio of healthy, well-bred youngsters 
could under the circumstances. Some quaint Americanisms have 
crept into the book somehow, but they are redeemed by a few 
entirely charming illustrations frem photographs.—There is a 
clear note of sympathy with real child life in " Gay,” by tire author 
of “Lassie," “Laddie,” &c. (Chambers, 3s. (Id.).' Just the sort of 
book for mother to read to the children for half-an-hour before 
they go to bed.—A bright story with the deftly concealed precept 
that it pays best after all to be good is “ The Island of Refuge ; or, 
A Family of Four,” by C. A. Mercer (S.P.C.K., Is. lid.). The 
autobiographical touch is very well kept up throughout. 

A deal of useful information is exceedingly well put, in “ The 
Romance of Modem Engineering,” by Archibald Williams 
(Pearson, 5s.). Pictures and descriptions of the Nile dam, the 
Panama canal, the Tower and Brooklyn bridges, the Bermuda 
floating dock, and bucI) like. An ideal book for a boy with 
engineering tendencies.— A dozen authors, including Mr. G. A. 
Henty, Mr. Guy Booth by, and Mrs. L. T. Meade contribute towards 
“Brains and Bravery ” (Chambers, 5s.). A collection of excellent 
stories of adventure at homo and abroad, “ 1 he Red Aimv 
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Book,” by Paul Dnnby (Blackie, 6s.), embodies a good idea. It 
is just a simple account, in popular language, of the various 
brunch of tire service, full of good stories, coloured illustratio.is, 


and real practical information. A thorough good book for a 
soldier’s son. 

Annuals 

For sheer weight of literary matter “The Leisure Hour for 
1903 ” (Religious Tract Society, 7s. Cd.) is easily first. It weighs 
just five pounds and a half on the kitchen scales! But it is not 
dead weight; there is a galaxy of talcs, poems, pictures and 
articles by good people.—Not less interesting is the annual volume 
of “The Sunday at Home” (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6 d.), 
which has many excellent coloured illustrations.—“ The Boys of 
our Empire ” (Melrose, 7s. Cd.) and “ The Girl’s Empire ” (Melrose, 
5s.) are excellent gift-books, full of readable matter.—For rather 
younger children “ Sunday Sunshine ” (Shaw, Is. 6 d.) and 
“ Bravely Won” (Shaw, 3s. Cd.) afford plenty of good reading and 
pictures. 

“Nister’s Holiday Annual for 1904” (Nister, 5s.) is a very 
good medley of very good things; many well-known names 
figure among the contributors and the pictures and stories are 
bright and clever. The seventieth annual volume of the “ Child’s 
Own Magazine” (Melrose, Is.) is fully up to the standard of 
past years ; and “ Our Darlings : The Children’s Treasury of 
Pictures and Stories” (Shaw, 5s.) has many brightly coloured 
pictures of jolly little boys and girls, and loads of good stories 
and poems that simply demand to be learned by heart.—From 
Messrs, lsbister come two ponderous tomes, the annual volumes 
of “ Good Words,” edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
and “ The Sunday Magazine,” both full of entertaining and 
instructive matters and adorned with excellent illustrations, fully 
up to the standard of past years. (See also page C52.) 

Other Good Books 

“ Two Tramps,” by Amy le Feuvre. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s.)—“ Herbert Tresham : A Tale of the Great Rebellion,” by the 
late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. (reprint). (S.P.C.K. Is.)—“ A Credit 
to the Colours,” by M. E. B. Isherwood. (S.P.C.K. Cd.)— 

“ Robin Dear: A Tale of Canal Life,” by Adela Frances Mount. 
(S.P.C.K. Is. Cd.)—“An Armchair Adventurer," by Harold 
Avery. (Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. Cd.)— “ Two Thousand Years 
Ago,” by the Rev. A. J. Church. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.)—“ The 
Round Tower ” : Irish Rebellion of '98, by F, M. Scott. (Nelson. 
Is. 6d.)—“ Under. Which King?” Seven Years’ War, by H. 
Rendel. (Nelson. 2s. Cd.)—“ On the Winning Side." S. A. 
Missionary work, by S. C. Grier. (Shaw. 2s. 6d.)—“ As the Twig 
is Bent," by Phoebe Allen. (S.P.C.K. 16.) —“ ‘ Saint ’ Jack : A 
Village Tale,” by E. H. Brooks. (Shaw. 2s. Cd.)—“ Lost on the 
Saguenay ”: Canadian Story, by Bessie Marchmont. (Collins. Is.) 


Girls’ Books 

T he modem girl, with her improved education and wider 
outlook, is surely worth writing for and about; yet hardly 
a novelist of the higher rank is willing—if able—to sketch 
girl-life of the present day for the delight of present-day 
girlhood. Scared away from the piles of crimson-and-gold the 
Christmas market spreads before them by their certainty that the 
gay covers harbour mere simple-minded and innocuous nonsense, our 
girls are carrying off to their chosen comers the tender fancies 
and dainty humours of Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen ; or— 
in severer mood—are eschewing fiction altogether. 

From the output of the present season it is not too easy to find 
morsels that may tempt the critical damsel’s appetite. But here— 
in sober colouring quite in keeping with our seriously-minded 
maids—is a tale by Miss Adeline Sergeant, the curiously-unequal 
author of the “Story of a Penitent Soul.” “Alison’s Ordeal" 
(Nisbet, 5s.) is an effort in lighter vein from Miss Sergeant’s pen, 
but the writing is terse and easy, and the Christmas-book girl 
will be grateful for a story which has sympathy and character. 
Touched here and there with a hint of modernity—as in the 
introduction of a Socialist brother and sister whose “ views ” 
are capable of modification under press of circumstance—this 
pleasant tale is none the less of the school of Miss Yonge in 
its essentials.- Mrs. L. T. Meade has chosen a familiar theme for 
her, “ That Brilliant Peggy ” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6 s.). Peggy’s 
brilliancy must be taken rather for granted by the young reader, 
who will learn in these pages how the selfish heroine stole her 
sister’s old love, and flung him back to her more worthy senior 
when her own youthful adorer was well-nigh distracted. This 
tale is told in pleasant style. 

“Sibyl; or, Old School Friends” (Chambers, 3s. Cd.), is a 
sequel by Miss May Baldwin to her story “A Popular Girl.” 
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Miss Baldwin writes a graceful, attractive tale concerning the love 
affairs of several charming girls and generous swains, and is intent 
on contrasting the characters and fortunes of an English, American, 
and German trio The hook is quite up-to-date, each of the girls 
having a theory of life which excludes mawkish sentimentalism.-— 
A historical period of which romancists never tire is revived in 
the story of “A Fair Jacobite” (Nelson, 2s 6 d.), in which Miss 
H. May Poynter writes with sufficient knowledge of the Court life 
of the “Chevalier” and his family in France. The fictitious 
characters are limned in a skilful manner, and young readers will 
find the fortunes of English Jacobites indicated with some novelty 
of incident. 

A young medical woman of humble biilh, and the lovely 
daughter of a well-to-do Irish baronet, are the twin heroines of 
Miss F. Craig Houston’s nicely-written story, “ The Woman of the 
Well ” (R.T.S., 3s. 6 d.). The friendship of the girls does not 
greatly affect the plot, which has a dramatic turn, and is helped 
forward by some good dialogue. Readers not repulsed by the 
ill-chosen title will like "The Woman of the Well.”—“The 
Miller's Daughter,” by Anne Beale (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6 d.), a 
bulky and brightly-clad volume, has more of masculine than of 
feminine interest. The reformation of the miller’s smuggling son 
seems of more moment than is the love-story of his sister. This 
tale will please domestic girls.—Some quaint prettiness marks the 
boy-and-girl affection of hero and heroine in “A Puritan Knight- 
Errant,” by Edith Robinson (Jarrold, 3s. 6 d.), a New England 
story of a bygone day. This is an American product.—"Audrey 
Marsh,” by Evelyn Everett Green (Collins, Is.), a very short tale 
for grown-up girls, begins with a quarrel and ends with a wedding, 
in which two ordinary young people are concerned.—“ The 
Madcaps,” by the Rev. F. Langbridge (Routledge, Is. 6 d.), is an 
Irish story. A trio of lively girls set up housekeeping in the 
typically dilapidated “Castle” of an impoverished family; and 
the love-affair of one of them brings about a tragedy. 

The wants of the home-keeping circle generally, rather than of 
girls in particular, are catered for by tho many novelettes and tales 
issued by the Religious Societies. A couple of very prettily-bound 
volumes are “Annie Carr," by the author of "Adventures in the 
South Pacific,” and “ By Lovo Impelled,” by Harriet Colvile 
(R.T.S., 2s. 6 d.). “Annie Carr ” is a tale of early days in the New 
South Wales Colony, and has a convict-heroine whose undeserved 
sentence is finally revoked. A child’s influence restores the faith 
and energy of a much-tried cleric who in “ By Love Impelled ” 
finds his widowed state almost unendurable. A sister’s love-story 
is interwoven. These are both fairly interesting tales.—The 
R.T.8. issue also a smaller pair of tastefully-bound books ( 2 s.). 
“The Anchoress of Ste. Maxime,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh, 
describes a daughter’s devotion ; and the ultimate cure, through 
awakened love, of her exacting mother. “A Princess in Calico ” 
is an American story, and pictures a character of unalloyed 
saintliness. 

“ The Wrecker’s Farm,” by Elizabeth Mitchell (S.P.C.K., 2s.), 
has for theme the mischief wrought by a man’s passionate temper. 
The forgiving qualities of wife and son may rouse sympathetic 
interest in homely hearts.—Similar in tone is “Granny’s Brocade,” 
by Helen Oxenborough (S.P.C.K., 2s.), in which the real heroine is 
a woman of middle age, whose prejudice warps her judgment, and 
makes her yield to unjust suspicion. The finding of a missing 
codicil in the hem of a brocade skirt works a swift reformation. 
—“ The Mark of Cain," by Emily Finnemore (S.P.C.K., 2s. Cd.), 
tells the old story of a brother who commits murder in his heart. 
It is a vigorous and well-written tale. 

Leaving the pile of love-stories and domestic novelettes, we 
turn to tales suitable for girls of fifteen or sixteen. At this age, 
our lassies love a school-story or a tale of adventure, and are 
impatient of sentiment. “ The Children Who Ran Away,” by 
Evelyn Sharp (Macmillan, Cs.), is a study of a fourtcen-year-old 
whose healthy animal spirits and love of out-door life run counter 
to a habit of self-introspection. Prue flies with her little brother 
from the home where they are “not wanted,” to the care of an 
eccentric but benevolent young lady who makes it her business to 
understand misunderstood children. Prue is of a type with which 
girls in general are not always in sympathy ; but her story is told 
in a bright, distinctive way by the author.—Mrs. L. T. Meade’s pen 
is bright ns ever in “ A Gay Charmer ” (Chambers, 5s.), though the 
staccato style of dialogue becomes fatiguing to the reader. It is 
the story of a prim little maid’s jealonsy of a fascinating cousin, 
whose high spirits and charm of manner conquer her sober uncle 
and aunt and render them critical of their own child’s dulness. 
The means taken by prim Julia to revenge her wrongs are of a 
most drastic nature and not quite credible.—"TheManor School,” 
by the same writer (Chambers, 6 s.), shows the same defect in 
dialogue, but has a more interesting subject. The heroine, aged 
thirteen, begins by running away to try slum-life, but repents 


quickly and returns home. Sent off to school, she finds that the 
tale of her misdeeds follows her, and leads her to plenty of woe, 
whence she emerges a pattern heroine. 

From America and the Colonies come some engaging stories of 
girl-life seen in novel aspect. A true human note is always 
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sounded in the Australian tales of Miss Ethel Turner; whose 
books, moreover, owe a good deal of their variety and deeper 
interest to the pains bestowed on adult characters—which, in most 
stories for boys and girls, are mere lay figures or conventional 
types of “ parent and guardian.” Miss Turner’s new book, “ Betty 
and Co.” (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6 d.), is a collection of stories. In 
the longest, Betty, a brave little cripple of thirteen, tries to help 
her widowed mother by starting a dolly-clothes and furniture 
establishment on an original plan. The patTonage of kindly 
friends makes the venture a success. The simple naturalness of 
these tales is a quality our home-writers might imitate with 
advantage. It is to be found in two books, also of Australian 
origin, by Louise Mack (Melrose, 3s. 6 d.). “ Teens ” may be 

remembered as a most fresh and pleasing narrative of school-girt 
life in Sydney. In “Girls Together,” the sequel, the same 
characters are introduced, and one has a love-story. Brightly 
written, and devoid of silly sentiment, this tale is likely to win 
favour.—More precocious and “pronounced” in tone are the 
schoolgirls in “Little Miss Sunshine,” by Gabrielle Jackson 
(Jarrold, 3s. 6 d.); but there is a certain novelty in the experiences 
of the true-hearted, unselfish heroine. Her friendships and frolics 
make up an attractive story for those who do not object to American 
diction. 

“The Oak Staircase” (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6 d.), a tale of the 
Monmouth Rebellion, and especially of the Maids of Taunton, is 
written by M. and C. Lee in a way to make history readable. It 
will be liked by thoughtful and intelligent young girls.—“A 
Heroine of the Sea,” by Bessie Marcbant (Blackie, 3s. 6 d.), is a 
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vivid and picturesque story of life on the coast of north-east 
America. It is that rare thing, a genuine tale of adventure for 
girls; and girls will thoroughly enjoy it. The incidents are 
entirely fresh, the dialogue and characterization are good, and 
the author as a story-teiler has an obvious and distinctive gift. 
This is one of the best of the season’s books.— “Niece Diana,” 
by Marion Ward (Isbister, 2s. Gd.), is a conventional tale of a 
tomboy of sixteen. Diana's prankish ways win her uncle from his 
recluse habits, but are less potent with a prim aunt. 

For younger girls, Dr. Gordon Stables has written the lively 
little story of “ Young Peggy McQueen ” (Collins, is. 1 ). Peggy 
is the chief attraction of a caravan troupe called “The Wandering 
Minstrels," who, after straying about England, set out for 
Australia and are shipwrecked en route. The story then takes 
a new turn on a remote island, and Peggy fascinates the Cannibal 
King. The author’s cheery style is well known to girls.— 
“Daddy’s Lad,” by E. L. Haverfield (Nelson, Is. 6d.), is a 
prettily-written tale for children. The little heroine, an only 
and well-loved child, is sure her father must long for a son, 
and sets herself to supply the vacancy by the introduction of a 
neglected waif. He, of course, turns out to be the missing heir. 

Two tales of strongly religious bias, suitable for “ Sunday 
reading,” are sent out by Nelson and Sons, with pretty bindings 
and coloured pictures. “ Isabel’s Secret ” (2s.), by th author of 
“ The Story of a Happy Little Girl,” is a tide of home-life, in 
which every incident is used to enforce some Biblical lesson. — 
Very sad in subject and tone is “On Angels’ Wings” (Is. Gd.), by 
the Hon. Mrs. Greene. The scene is iaid in Germany, and an 
invalid child is the heroine. 

The S.P.C.K. issue two little books for young girls of the 
working-class. “ An Old-Fashioned Servant ” (Is.), by Beatrice 
Itadford, tells, with plenty of incident, the history of a faithful 
domestic whose service was appreciated by her fortunate em¬ 
ployers. “ Bringing Home the May,” by Phoebe Allen (Gd.), finds 
in a well-known country superstition a peg whereon to hong a 
simple story of rustic life. 

Each volume of those named in the present article is sent out 
with a frontispiece, or several illustrations, by some artist of more 
or less capability ; but in the majority of cases, the pictures do 
not greatly help the text. A little more care on the part of the 
illustrators might reasonably be demanded by long-suffering 
writers. 


General 

A LtTTLE Brother to the Bear. By William J. Long. (Ginn. 7s. 6d.) 
All lovers of nature owe a debt of gratitude to the earnest and 
kindly student of the woods who gives us this present volume. 
We are not surprised to learn that the observations embodied in 
this charming book cover a period of thirty years ; the average 
man in three times thirty would never get beyond the common¬ 
places of animal life. It iB only when one reads such as book as 
Sir. Long's that one realises how little one knows about the habits 
and lives of animals, and how very many interesting facts there are 
to learn. Many pages in this book read almost like a fairy story, 
so strange and undreamt of are the lives of the wood folk. To 
the dweller in towns, the wood where the Little Brothers to the 
Bear, Mooweesuk, the coons, frolic and play, seems almost like 
enchanted scenes out of a fairy story. But no, this is what the 
children love—a true story. “ A Little Brother to the Bear” is not 
a text-book of the general habits of animals, such as many 
naturalists can write. “ I have passed over a hundred animals or 
birds to watch one, and have recorded only the rare observations, 
such as are seldom seen, and then only by men who spend long 
days and seasons in the woods in silent watchfulness.” Little 
Brother to the Bear lived in the rocks in the heart of the big 
still woods. An Iudian child discovered his home. “I peeked, 
one day, an’ I theen hith eyeth wink; an’, an’, an’ then I ran 
away.” At twilight appears the face of the coon, “ a keen face, 
yet very innocent, in which dog intelligence and fox cunning and 
bear drollery mingled perfectly.” He is an adept angler playing 
with his whiskers on the surface of the water. The chapter 
atout K’dunk, the fat grey toad, who would come in answer to a 
whistle, and had a fondness for music but disliked “ ragtime ” 
tunes, is altogether delightful. However, the whole book is full 
of fasciuation and will prove a delight to young and old. 


Fairy Tales and Others 

F rom the kitchen at Christmas time comes forth the work of 
cook’s hands, the Christmas puddings and the mince pies, 
and out of the books 3llers' shops, by the hands of Santa 
Claus, come the fairly tales. What is the recipe for a 
fairy story ? What are the ingredients? Are they not somewhat 
like this, remembering, of course, that every cook, that is, fairy 
maker, has his or her own particular idea of the mixing or 
seasoning: Take a beautiful and virtuous damsel in distress, a 
handsome prince, an ugly wicked sister (an unnatural mother will 
do), and last, but very important, a fairy godmother, or her equiva¬ 
lent. Mix all together, having due regard to the proportions, with 
plenty of adventure, and sweeten with a little love. The result 
will be a more or less successful fairy tale, according to the 
mixing. The touch should be light and imaginative or the story 
will be heavy. Not every cook can make a light pudding, and 
equally not every writer can produce a fairy tale with just the 
right admixture of fancy and realism. 

Before me lies a goodly pile of such fairy tales, ready to be 
devoured by the eager little ones. Many of the story providers are 
old and tried favourites, such as Mr. Andrew Lang. This year 
he has given us “ The Crimson Fairy Book ” (Longmans, Gs.), 
delightful outside and in. The crimson and gold cover, with its 
picture of a valiant knight with his foot on the neck of a terrible 
monster, fairies flying around, will bring pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tions to any child. Inside there are eight beautiful coloured 
plates, a triumph alike for artist and printer. Mr. Lang again 
relieves his conscience by telling his young readers—do children 
ever read prefaces ? —that the tales are adapted from those told in 
many far-away climes, from Hungary, Servia, Finland, Iceland, 
and many other places to be found on the map. But then maps 
are put away at Christmas time. Who would wait to look at a 
map when one can start on the story of “ Lovely Ilonka ’’ ? The 
book is crowded with capital stories charmingly illustrated, and 
no child could desire anything better. 

“ The Japanese Fairy Book,” by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Constable, 
Gs net), is the outcome of a suggestion made indirectly to the 
compiler by Mr. Andrew Lang. Children will again be grateful 
to Mr. Lang for this quaint and charming collection of stories. 
A mere glance at the many excellent illustrations arouses one’s 
interest, with the Japanese garments and strange looking beasts 
and dragons. Urashima Taro, the fisher lad, out of his kindness of 
heart rescues a tortoise from some mischievous boys, for Japanese 
toys are mischievous as well as English boys, it seems. The next 
day the tortoise calls to him from the sea, and asks him if he would 
like to go to Rin Gin, the Palace of the Dragon King of the Sea. 
Thither the Fisher Lad rides on the back of the tortoise, and sees 
many strange things. But when, after what seems a few days 
sojourning there, he returns to his own home, he finds that he has 
been away for three hundred years, and his name is only a 
memory. “ The Mirror of Matsuyama ” is a particularly charming 
story, and is concerned with the giving of a mirror by a husband 
to his wife, which is at her death handed down to their daughter. 
“ As the sword is the soul of a Samurai, so is the mirror the soul 
of a woman.” 

Miss Netta Syrett is represented by two volumes, one a volume 
of children’s fairy plays, entitled “ Six Fairy Plays for Children ” 
(Lane, 2s. 6d. net), and the other called “ The Magic City ” 
(Lawrence and Bullen, 3s. 6d.). The first four stories which give 
the name to the latter volume are based on the pretty and original 
idea of taking four London names, Lavender Hill, Child’s Hill, 
Paternoster Row and Tokenhouse Yard, weaving a fairy story 
around each. The map of London becomes enchanted ground. 
These delightful stories can be recommended to any perplexed 
uncle or aunt in search of a Christmas gift. 

“ The One Strand River,” by Mrs. H. F. Hall (Nutt, Gs.), is 
another volume that may be heartily recommended to the notice 
of Santa Claus. The stories are told with commendable simplicity, 
together with a crisp bright touch that lifts them far above 
mediocrity. The illustrations by H. R. Millar are full of grace 
and fancy. 

“ The City of Quest," by Dora Greenwell McChesney and L. 
Studdiford McChesney (Dent, 4s. Gd.), is replete with colour and 
poetry, but we do not think it will find so much favour with 
children as the more simple and direct fairy tale. In a word, it is 
a little above children's full comprehension, it is almost a story 
for their elders, if they have not outgrown their love of magic. 

A modest little volume entitled “The Land of Nod,” by Jean 
Roberts (S.P.C.K., Is. Gd.), does not give any idea of the delights 
within. The seven stories are full of rare humour and originality. 
The tale which gives the name to the volume is one of the best, 
where all are good. Phil’s excursion to the land of Nod on a 
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personally conducted tour by a Merry Thought, dressed in a ruff 
and sugar-loaf hat, is a pretty piece of fun. 

“King Clo," by Harry A. James (Newnes, 2s. 6 d. net), is the 
story of a king who was nicknamed “ Clo ” because his one idea 
in life was the replenishing of his handsome wardrobe. He did 
not propose to die Princess until he bad spent some months in 
preparing a suitable costume for the occasion. 

“Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” selected and 
edited for little folk, 
comes to us from Messrs. 

Blackie (3s. 6 d.), printed 
in large clear type and 
with numerous illustra¬ 
tions, many of them 
brightly coloured, by 
Helen Stratton. 

To those who like to 
combine a modicum of 
instruction with amuse¬ 
ment, we can recommend 
"Greek Story and Song,” 
by Professor Alfred J. 

Church, M.A. (Seeley, 

5s.), “ Stories from the 
Latin Poets,” by M. R. 

Pease, and “ Children 
of Odi»,” by E. E. 

Speight, B.A. (Marshall, 

Is. each). The stories 
are simply told in care¬ 
fully chosen language. 

Stories of the old gods 
are always fascinating to 
children. 

The “ Big Book of 
Nursery Rhymes” (edited 
by Walter J e r r o I d, 
illustrated by Charles 
Robinson; Blackie, 

7s. 6 d.) contains familiar 
homely rhymes in a 
beautiful setting ! It is 
indeed a big book, hand¬ 
some inside and out. The 
rhymes are the same as 
we heard in the nursery, 
the story of Simple 
Simon, the adventures 
of Little Bo-Peep, the 
wooing of the Frog, but 
the illustrations are more 
delightful than anything 
we could ever imagine. 

The illustrator has drawn 
the pictures with rare 

humour and charm. There are all sorts of verses, game rhymes, 
historical pieces, folk-lore, counting-out rhymes, in fact, every sort 
of fragment that we call a nursery rhyme. Some of the longer 
rhymes have been considerably cut, as for instance in the case 
of “ Jack Horner,” of which only one verse is now generally used. 
The recipient of such a gift as “ The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes ” 
is a person to be congratulated. It is a book that will never grow 
stale or dull with age, and is sure still to be a favourite when more 
exciting books of adventure begin to pall. The editor and illus¬ 
trator alike are entitled to hearty praise for this admirable gift 
book. 

“ Wilhelm’s Fortune,” by E. Simonet Thompson (Drake, 3s. 6 d.). 
A nicely bound, tasteful volume, containing three brightly-written 
fairy stories. Wilhelm’s fortune is made by means of the magic 
hammer which he finds in Old Lisbeth’s Cottage. 

" Nobody s Baby,” by Tom Gallon (Eveleigh Nash). Here we 
have an Enchanted Castle and a Princess, a Giant and the Fairy 
Prince. The Princess’s name is Prudence, and she is left alone in 
the world when only a year old. Old Mother Grogarty tires after 
a few years of keeping her in the hope of a reward, and loses her 
in the driving snow and wind of a December night. Providentially 
near at hand is the Enchanted Castle, where after many exciting 
adventures she finds a welcome and a home. A pretty story, 
prettily illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

The difficulty is not to find a suitable book for a Christmas 
present, but out of the abundance to choose. Santa Claus must 
have more difficulty in this respect every year. 


Picture Books 



Illustration from “ The Crimson Fairy Book ” {Longmans). 


Ikui.y of the making of children’s books there is no end. 
Every year the output seems larger than ever, and this 
season’s “crop” will bear comparison in sumptuousness 
of get-up, gorgeousness of colour, and variety of subject 

with that of any previous 
year. It remains true, 
however, that few of the 
writers and illustrators 
of so - called children’s 
books are able to produce 
the real genuine article 
—a book which is suited 
to children, appreciated 
by children, and written 
or drawn for children. 
Too many of the present- 
day books for a child, 
though clever and attrac¬ 
tive in themselves, are 
either far above the heads 
of the readers to whom 
they are supposed to 
appeal, or else, what is 
much worse, obviously 
“ written down ” to the 
child’s level. The average 
youthful reader detects 
this at once and very 
justly resents it. 

Three excellent picture 
books for very little 
people are “The Doll's 
House” (6d.), “ Our Dogs” 
(Is.), and “The Book of 
Horses ” (Is.) (Nelson), 
while the same firm issues 
“Silver Bubbles” (2s. 6d.), 
which appeals, success¬ 
fully, to somewhat older 
children. 

“ Nature’s Pain ting 
Book” (Dean) would be 
better if the objects to- 
be painted were more 
correctly drawn and 
coloured ; but “ Some Old 
Nursery Friends, pictured 
by Jolin Hassall” (same 
publishers), will be a joy 
to many a youthful heart. 

“The Wonderful 
Castle,” by Mary E. 
Murray (Melrose, 
net la.), is old-fashioned in every way and is not necessarily at 
a disadvantage for that reason.—But we cannot think that any 
child, however modern, will derive much pleasure from “ The 
Sad End of Erica’s Blackamoor,” by F. Claude Kempeon 
(Arnold, 3s. 6d.), as here the elaboration is excessive and 
overdone. 

From Messrs. Warne come "Johnny Crow’s Garden,” drawn 
by L. Leslie Brooke ( 2 s. 6 d. net), which is all that a child’s book 
ought to be; “ British History ” (2s. 6 d. net), and “ The Wide 
World Painting Book " (2s. fid. net), excellent examples of “ the 
gilded pill ” ; “ The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin,” by Beatrix Potter 
(Is. net), which is hardly so successful as "The History of Peter 
Rabbit,” by the same author, and “ What is This? An Object-book 
for Children,” intended for the younger generation. “Nobody 
Knows,” illustrated by Madeline Hall (2s. net, same publishers), 
is prettily got up. 

One of the best illustrated books is “Did You Ever?” by 
Lewis Baumer (Chambers, Os.), the pictures are exceedingly clever 
and the verses very funny.—” Children of the Village,” by Maud 
Beddington (Dent, 5s. net), is hardly suitable for children; and 
the same remark applies to “ Sparks from the Nursery Fire,” by 
Sheila Braine and M. Watson (Westminster Press). 

“Stories for You,” by Mona Swete (Griffith, Farran, 3s. 6d.), is 
not very attractive; but hearty praise may be accorded to “ the 
Animal Game Book,” by Harry Rountree (Allen, 3s. fid.), the 
drawings in which are immensely clever. 

“ Lords and Ladies” and “ I’ve Seen the Sea” (Brimley Johnson, 
Is. fid. each), by A, and S. Sharpley, are pretty little books; and 
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“ The Romance of a Boo-bird Chick,” by Phyllis M. Gotch (same 
publisher, Is. Gd.), iB clever but rather too “old.” 

A number of volumes of varying merit come from Messrs. 
Blackie ; among the best are “ How They Went to School,” bv S. 
Rosamond' l’raeger, (2s. 6d.); “ My Book of True Stories ” (2s.), 
with really charming pictures ; “ A Picture-book of Animals ” (2s.) 
and “ The Animals’ Academy ” (3s. 6d.J, pictured by Harry B. 
Neilson, who is well known for his humorous drawings of animals. 
■“ Hill Babies,” by Lisbeth Bergh (3s. Gd.), is not so successful. 

Mr. Neilson is also responsible for the illustrations to “Amazing 
Adventures ” (Skeffington, 5s.), the text of which is supplied by 
the Rev. S. Baring Gould. The language is rather difficult and 
the drawings not always so good as Mr. Neilson’s best. “ Torvy- 
Topsy,” by W. Gunn Gwennat (same publishers, 3s. Gd.), is 
undoubtedly highly coloured. 

“Toby aud his Little Dog Tan,” by Gilbert James, illustrated 
by Charles Pears (Hodder and Stoughton, Gs.), is on excellent tale, 
and if the drawings are a little too clever for children they are, 
at least, attractive to “grown-ups.” 

In “ Pickaback Songs,” by Myrtle Reed, Eva Cruzen Hart and 
I. Morgan (Putnam, 6s.), there is provided a really excellent book for 
those young people who are fond of music ; the tunes are simple 
and catching, the verses good, and the illustrations excellent; the 
whole volume is beautifully produced. 

“The Dawn of Day” (S.P.C.K., Is. 4d.) is the annual volume of 
the monthly magazine of that name, and provides much Sunday 
reading of an old-fashioned type. 

A most attractive and beautifully printed volume is “ Children 
of the Arctic,” by the Snow Baby and her Mother (Isbister, Gs.), 
giving the experiences of little Miss Peary. 

Belonging to a different category, in that it is about children 
rather than for them, is Miss Constance Maud’s “The Rising 
Generation ” (Smith, Elder, Gs.). Mi3s Maud has evidently studied 
the workings of the youthful mind very carefully, and is able to 
appreciate the pointof view from which the rising generation looks 
upon its elders. The sketches are most sympathetic and lead one 
to hope that the “ grown-ups" are at least beginning to look at 
young people in the proper light. If they could but do this they 
would avoid a good deal of misunderstanding and consequent 
unhappiness. 

“Quackles, Junior,” by S. H. Hamer, illustrated by Harry 
Ronntree (Cassell), is a story of the extraordinary adventures of 
a duckling. Anybody would lose their heart to the beautiful 
duckling who figures on the cover, with a rod umbrella under his 
arm, attired in his own fluffy yellow feathers and a bewitching 
smile. He has many adventures. On the road to market he falls 
out of the cart and is left all alone on a dusty road, seeing his 
brothers and sisters fast disappearing. But Croaker, a handsome 
young frog, comes to his rescue and escorts h m to “Jungle 
Wood," where any animal or bird who has escaped from Man’s 
clutches is welcome. There we see Quackles in the hospital, 
lieing fanned by Croaker with a leaf and watched over by Nurse 
Hare. Mr. Hamer’s amusing books are already so well known that 
they need no recommendation. The illustrations are capital, 
nothing could be more amusing than the picture of the old fat 
sow jumping Jfrom a burning house. Could not Messrs. Cassell 
provide the second edition with a cloth binding, worthy of so good 
.a book? 


Books for Wee Bairns 

S axta Claus isjbeginning to take’even tiny children somewhat 
seriously, for he has persuaded some publishers that the 
familiar toy-book, with its gorgeous colour-scheme, is 
played out. Well, we believe the beneficent patron-saint 
of the suspended stocking is mistaken. However that may 
be, here we bavo a set of small volume.', actually called “The 
Little Ones’ Library ” (Hodder and Stoughton, Is. Gd. each). 
They comprise such books as “ The Little Ones’ Life of Christ ” 
and “ The Little Ones’ Hans Andersen,” by Alton Towers, with 
illustrations by Audrey J. Watson; “Greedy Dick and Other 
Stories in Verse,” by Ann and Jane Taylor, with pictures by 
Edmund Smyth; “The New House that Jack Built,” by Ralph 
Somerville, illustrated by Percy J. Billinghurst. and “ Uncle 
Jock’s New Nursery Rhymes.” The pictures are in colour.—Of 
more decided merit and individuality are “ The Rubbish Alphabet,” 
by Gerald Sichol, and “ Crude Ditties : a Collection of Limericks,” 
bv S. 0. Woodhouse, with illustrations by Augusine J Macgregor 
(Swan Sonnenschein, Is. each). Mr. Woodhouse’s opuscule is 
clever, but far over the heads of children.—“ Little Degchie-Head: 
an Awful Warning to Bad Babas ” (Nisbet, Is. Gd.), shows, too 


realistically for tiny tots, the terrible fate of a disobedient baby ; 
and Ann Batchelor essays, not unsuccessfully, a fresh pictorial 
rendering of “ Old Nursery Rhymes "(same publisher).— In “ Tom 
Catapus and Potiphar” (Wame, Is. Gd.) Miss Lily Schofield relates 
a tale of ancient Egypt, full of local colour, artistically and well 
produced.—Although the character and quality of “ Little English 
Poems” (Horace Marshall, la 6 d.) are unequal, Miss Lettice 
Thomson’s selection is likely to please her youthful clients, despite 
the difficulty of a few of the pieces. But she is not justified in 
adapting, even slightly, American and other extracts to meet 
the needs of English children.—“ Scroodles and the Others ” 
(Skeffington, 2s. 6 d.), by Mr*. Barre Goldie, deals with the 
experiences of a young girl who has gone to pay her first visit to 
the family of her fiance—& curious theme for a children’s book. 
We seem to have met all the characters before.—Mr. Warren 
Killingworth in “Merry Jack” (Jarrold, 3a 6 d.) relates, and 
Miss Dora Sulman illustrates, the doings of a monkey from 
the day it left its native forest until it became the chained chunk 
of an organ-grinder.— “ Pussy Meow : the Autobiography of 
a Cat” (Melrose, 2s. 6 d.), by S. Louise Patteson, might have 
been better had it been half the length. It is almost dulL— 
“ Mother Goose’s Rhymes ” (Dent, 5s.), with 23 coloured plates 
and many black and white pictures in the text by Mabel Chadbum, 
is the best and completest collection of universal favourites wp 
know of. The bairns will greet it gladly, and no nursery should 
be without it. 

For those Entering their Teens, 

The Lewis Carroll tradition of nonsense stories is being 
capitally carried on by Mr. G. E. Farrow, whose “Professor 
Philanderpan ” (Pearson, 5s.), with 54 excellent illustrations by 
Alan Wright, is quite equal to his previous work. This story 
takes the reader to the Land of Myths, where it is the mission of 
the Professor to unteach the proverbs which his amiable lady has 
already succeeded in unproving. The course of adventure leads 
us to the Enchanted Island, where we meet with all sorts 
of creatures from the Sea Serpent to the Albatross and 
Minerva. Another volume of the same kidney is Francis Russell 
Burrow’s “ Alexander in the Ark ” (Pearson, 5s.), with appropriate 
pictures by Edith Hope. Sandy’s adventures are set forth 
with unflagging vivacity.—" The Golden Stair,” by David Beame, 

S. J. (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6 d.), with pleasing pictures by Mr. 

T. Baines, presents us with a strange mixture—close obser¬ 
vation of Nature in each month of the year, with special reference 
to the greater religious festivals ; a study of boy life at Havenhurst, 
with a liberal infusion of Roman Catholic sentiment and 
dogma. The poems show that Father Beame owns a true gift 
of song.—We cannot compliment Mr. G. E. Mitton upon “The 
Children's Book of London ” (A. and C. Black, 6 s.). It is a 
splendid subject spoiled by verbosity. The book is divided into 
three parts : ( 1 ) London as it is; (2) Historical stories (the chapter 
on Charles 1. is crude); and (3) The sights of London. The 
twelve plates after Mr. John Williamson (although we regret the 
choice of the “ Murder of the Little Princes ”) have been beautifully 
reproduced by the three-colour process, and, indeed, the publishers 
have spared no pains to make the volume an ideal gift-book. Mr. 
Mitton was joint author with Sir Walter Besant of “ The Fascination 
of London ” series. It is a pity that the fascination appear* to 
have evaporated. 

Annuals 

“ Mr. Punch’s New Book for Children,” edited and illustrated 
by Charles Pears (“ Punch ” Office, Gs ), is—necessarily—full of 
good things, drawn and told. The pictures are miles better than 
those of the average Christmas child’s bqok, and the stories 
excellent of their kind. The Gollywog and the Railway Guard, 
and Mabel's dream of the gentleman who sprouted a long red 
nose “ very nearly as long as himself” are delicious. Miss Edith 
Farmiloe gives us this year “ One Day ” (Richards, 6 s.), which is 
just the simple little autobiography of Peter, aged six. He has a 
birthday, gets lots of presents, goes shopping in Sloane Street, 
listens to “ Mummy’s ” stories, and has a party, all in one day. 
Lucky Peter! The pictures have that quaint, fairy unworldliness 
with which Miss Farmiloe has made us familiar They are dream- 
children ; but tho children of very pleasant dreams. 

St. Nicholas. Volume XXX. (Macmillan. 8 s. Gd.) A treasure 
store of stories, poems, and illustrations for girls and boys. 
There is ample amusement, as well as pleasant instruction, in its 
pacrcs, and no more delightful gift could be petitioned from Santa 
Claus. The illustrations are altogether admirable. 

. [.Sec also page 648. 
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Cross and Sword 

Men of the Covenant. The Stort of the Scottish Church 
in the Years of the Persecution. By Alexander Smellie, 
M.A. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Smellie asks us to condone the avowed Whiggishness of 
his book on the ground that “ the Covenanter in the main 
■was incontestably right,” although, he adds, “ I hope that 
I have neves' been conspicuously unfair to his opponent.” 
The Whiggism is continuously obvious; and the unfairness 
is not seldom apparent. On page 161, for instanoe, he 
speaks of the original of Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty, Sir 
James Turner, as the author of the Pentland Rising and 
its attendant wretchedness. Yet on an earlier page (132) 
he tells how the real originators of the Rising, after they 
had deforced some of Sir James’s troopers, determined to 
continue in arms, and captured one or two little groups 
of soldiers, as well as the leader, “ who was unwell and in 
bed.” “ King Charles’s officer rode out of Dumfries their 
thrall.” This is how Turner was “ the author of the Pent- 
land Rising.” Mr. Smellie quotes Professor Hume Brown in 
praise of Argyle’s stateemanship, but does not continue the 
quotation of the sentence, which says, “ but by the part 
he played in the controversy between Protesters and 
Resolutioners he had forfeited the respect of both.” In 
such a book one need not look for magnanimity towards 
Claverhouse: here he gets scant justice. The “ dramatic 
fitness ” 6f part of John Graham’s story stirs Mr. Smellie’s 
scepticism ; but if that were to form a criterion the melo¬ 
dramatic fitness of the doings of the Covenanters, as told 
in these pages, would stir in us positive unbelief. Surely 
the author might have tried to see Charles through the 
spectacles of Mr. Hume Brown, no unsympathetic critic of 
the Covenanters, and one with whose books he is quite 
well acquainted. The biographer of Knox relegates to a 
footnote the stories of John Brown’s death related by 
Patrick Walker and Wodrow, accepting the straight¬ 
forward statement of Claverhouse himself, which is 
practically the reverse process from Mr. Smellie’s, as is 
hi& general estimate of Claverhouse’s character. Believing 
with Burns that— 

“ The Solemn League and Covenant 

Now brings a smile, now brings a tear; 

But Sacred Freedom, too, was theirs,” 

we cannot but think that Mr. Smellie has only succeeded 
in weakening a strong case and an otherwise excellent book 
by the fervour alike of his eulogies and his condemna¬ 
tions. A reproduction of Lely’s drawing of Lauderdale 
makes an excellent frontispiece ; but the portraits through¬ 
out the book, by another and unrelated Mr. Smellie, are 
very unequal in value. 


The Art Union of London are giving their subscribers 
excellent value in the capital etching by Mr. C. 0. Murray, 
R.P.E., of Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ “ Good-bye! Off to 
Skibbereen,” of which the painter is fully justified in 
saying, “ Mr. Murray has managed to give a perfectly 
faithful reproduction of my work without sacrificing the 
individuality of his own style of method.” 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must he addressed to 
The Editor, The Acadeiit and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. . Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama, The Editor reserves the right of deciding 


be published. 




Questions 


LITERATURE 

CHATEAUBRIAND and Camden COLLECTIONS.—In hi* 44 Mdmoire* <fOotre« 
Tombe,” Ohafc»aubriand mention* having translated, for a society of autiqnariani 
at Beccles, some old French manuscripts from the Camden Collections, relating 
to the early history of the county of Suffolk. Where can I learn wiiat maniiscripW 
they may have been and how. if belonging to the Camden Collection*, they caihe 
to Beccles ? Is it possible to trace any of the hack work (translation*) which the 
same author did for certain London publishers in the earlier days of his exile 
(1793-4) ? If so, where must I look for the things ?— E. D, 

Dante and Hanb Brkitmann.— 

Knows't thou the burning lay of Dante’s own, 

Nbc rnangiare 6 il diarolo! 

Ma peggior la donna? &c. 

from “ A Californian Romance ” in " Brand New Ballad*." I* this realij a quotation 
from the works o( Dante 7—Quill. 1 

Edinburgh Logic Clash Motto.-" On Earth there is nothing groat bat 
Man ; In Man there is nothing great bnt Mlud 1 ” Wanted, the Greek original — 
Roths tag Reader. 

Can anyone tell me some of the best works dealing with— 

1. The Renaissance, 

S. The Reformation ?—IF. 0. L. 

Quotation Wantkd^- 

Whafc is the title of the poem by William Morris with tlie refrain— 

‘‘Three red roses across the moon*’— 
and in which volume is it contained ?— C.S. 

ART 

Tills “Gentle Savage." —In Mr. Austin Dob*on’« quite recent “Fanny 
Burney there is a reference to the Otaheltan, Omni — the Boolety Islander A. 
footnote says : “ He was painted by Reynolds." Is this portrait oi Oowper’s “ gentle 
savage extant ? If so, in whose possesion ?— B. B. B 

Answers 

LITERATURE 

w“. E U 8T ’ 0 Wundkr.”—T hese words are taken from the second part of 
Matthiseon s song “ Adelaide," set to mnsio by Beethoven. The opening worth of- 
thls song are “ Einsara wandeiot dein Frennd Im Frtthlingsgarten ” The second 
part, quoted in the question, begins: “ Blast, o Wonder I entbiUht auf meineo 
Grabe eine Blame der Asohe meiaes Herzens."— W.B.L. 

“ Elf i ST - 0 Vunder," asked for by M. A. 8. in tbe current Academy, form 
the last verse ol Beethoven's famous song “ Adolalde." I think H. A 8 wonid 
have no dlfflonlty in getting a copy at any music seller's if this, the proper title 
were given. I did not know the soug was mentioned in any ol Stevenson’s books’ 
but It was evidon ly a great favourite of bla, for In one of hi* letters he spe.ki.of it’ 
as being the most pcriect love-song ever written-ideal words wedded to ideal 
music. I forget the ezact words, but the passage is a poetical and Impressive one. 
It occurs in the first volume of the letters, and was, I think , written to his friend. 
Mrs. Id* SitwelL The song is written for a man’s voice. The author of the word. 

I do not know.— Bngldnderin. 

“ Fret rv Fannv's Way."—I have always thought this was Pope's, and referred 
to Lord Fanny." but suppose I must be mistasen, as a oarefui search through 
my cop of Pope has failed to discover it. Pope's Lord Faany was John, Lord 
Harvey, a favourite of Queen Caroline and enemy of Pope, who ridiculed him in the 
Prologue to the Satires under the name of “ bporns."— index. 

^ “ Pretty Fanny's W ay."—S ee Thomas Parnell’s “ An Elegy to an Old Beauty " 

“We omll it only Pretty Fanny's way.” 

Other readers would appear to have in mind— 

“ Lord Fanny apins a thousand snch a day."— 

Pope’s “Satires.”— B. L. . 

“THR FIVE Nations."—I don't think “The Young Qu.cn " (the only noun In 
Kipllug's reoeut volume in which “The Five Nations" are explicitly alluded to) 
lends Itself to H.U. P.'s definition. In this connection, are there fire stars in the 
Southern Cross ?— B. Q. 

Quotations tounp.— 

“ Faint heart ne'er won fair lady."— 

W. King,“Orpheus,* line 133. 

“ Faint heart fslre ledy ne'er oonid win."— 

PIllness Fletcher, “ Brittain’s Ida," Cam v., St. 1. 

“ And let ns mind faint heart ne'er wan a lady fair."— 

Barn* “ To Dr. Biaoklock ."—Uaitiugi Shaddiek, 

GENERAL 

PARIS Commune. -Tho best history of the Paris Commune of 1871 Is that 
by Thomas March, published by Swan Sonnenschein, In 1893.— w. B. A,. - 

“KU KLUX Klan."—T his was a society formed after the Wer of Secession 
in the Southern States of the Union, and had for Its object the subieettonofih« 
negro race, to whom tho Fedeial Government bad given much power. Mutilation 
and assassination were Its methods. The society flourished for about a dozen ware 
Perhaps Mr. Cutoliile Hyne could oblige with the information be h^MthU 
subject, seeing that the hero oi his recent book “ Thompson's Progress" h.“ 
thrilling adventures among them.—If'. B. L. 


* Thompson's Progress ” has 

“ POLLY. '-Tliis is one of a class of names beginning with M. which change to 
f-> Margaret, Muggy, Peggv ; Martha, Matty, Putty. Similarly the change of r 
into II may lie found lu the mimes Sarah, Sally. Dora, Dolly, Harry, Hal.— W. B. 

"Leaving in the LURcn."—I have no authority for wlsst follows. Being 
fond ol derivation I merely venture it. It is obvious.that the use in cribbage is a 
secondary use, that is, one derivid from an already established use Ftrr the 
primary rife (till one previous to it turua up) I tuke the word "lurcher"—a dog 
I undersiomi him to be a dog who 1ms the gift of quick turning, as in following a’ 
hare, lie Is left in the lurch (or at the moment of the turn) if the hare turns so 
quickly that he runs a long way on > ml loses the Imre. Tho countryman accus 
turned to hares soon applies this to his iwibbage ; if the game i« very oiiesalrd. the 
weaker men is lilt where the cribbage board takes its abrupt turn, i.e half wav 
through. As to the wind” lurch "(assuming ip to mean "turn") I mere y recall that 
French “fouWPT” is to squint-tl.e inclining of “ turn * is akin to this. The French' 
may have crept in in English pronunciation. This is a mere suggestion, but I make 
little doubt tho coursing meaning Is antecedent to the cribbage one —(' % u 
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By Austin Dobson. 
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By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
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' TENNYSON. By Edmund Gosse. 
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of the Original Edition. 103 . fid- net. 

CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. John Hay. With 111 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 10s. net. 
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By Henry James. With 


By James McNeill Whistler. A Literal Reprint 
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ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 103 illustra¬ 
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A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 

94 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


STARS OF THE DESERT. Poems. By Laurence Hope, Author of “The Garden of Kama.” 5s. net. 
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THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM. A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, Jnn. By J. 
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Illustrated by Gordon Bi owne. 6s. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen, 

ilans Tegner. SOe. net; or in two vela. 10c. net each. 


By Charles Turley. 

Illustrated by 


DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

Colour. 5s. 
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Djurklou. With Illustrations by T. Kit tel sen and Brlk 
frontispiece by Carl Larsson. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated in 
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“A key that unlocks the READY AN ,DEAL BOOK 

golden treasury of English for 

Literature. ’'—London Star. I DECEMBER 15ih. I A XMAS PRESENT. 

CHAMBERS’S 

CrCLOP/EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

New Edition Entirely R.e-written. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK. LL.D. 

A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times 
till the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. 

COMPLETE IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES. Imp. 8vo. 

Cloth, £1-11-6 net. Half-morocco, £2 -8-0 net. 


AN IDEAL BOOK 
for 

A XMAS PRESENT. 


Rev. 8TOPFORD BROOKE, 
Mr. EDMOND OOS8B, 

■ r. A. W. POLLARD, 

Dr. SAMUEL R. OARDINER, 
Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mr. ANDREW DANG, 

Prof. SAINTSBURY. 

Prof. P. HUME BROWN, 

Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 

Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, 


“ A book to read, 
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Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUHTON* 
Prof. RALEIGH, 

Prof. W. P. HER, 

Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Prof. RICHARD LODGE, &c. 

A work of reference, 
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PERCY TARRANT, 


Charmingly Illustrated by 

W. RAINEY. R.I.. 
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W. H. C. OROOME, R.B.A., 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S., Ac. 


THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl's Story. By L. T. Meade. 
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DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Booh. Written and ! 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 
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THE SUNSET ROCK. A Story for Olrla. By M«v Baldwin. 
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Journal. 

WALSH THE WONDER WORKER. By G. Manvillk Fknn. 

“ A graphic and exciting tale .”—Literary World. 
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Boothby, J. ARTHUR Barry, KATUarine Tynan. and others. 

“A handsome volume of stirring tales .”—Literary World. 


\ PETER THE PILGRIM. By Ll'mbadc, 

'* At her best in tilt* arrest ing story .”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

GAY. By the Author of “ I^vl-lie,” “ Tip-Oat," Ac. 

** Prominent parts are played by two of the most winsome youngster* who 
ever existed in fiction.”— The Lculy. 

\ SIBYL; or. Old School Friends. By May Baldwin. 

' “ Interesting on every p Daily Record. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS* By Mr*. G. de Horne 

Vaizky. 

“Very bright and natural.”— British Weekly. 

2a. 

ANTHONY EYERTON. By J. s. Fletcher. 
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Evening News, 


“ The Bes * Encyclopaedia in the language.”— t.p.'s weekly , Jau. 9, 1903. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ISSUE . 

(Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

* n Ten Vols., Imp. Svo, cloth, £5 ; half-morocco, £.7 lOs. 
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Present, make certain that you purchase the one which will be of the greatest service. 

Read the undernoted opinions regarding 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

nnd^of’Thenpness .„ WBBKLY ' J *°- 9 ’ 19031 “ The b * ,t Encydopmdla In the language. It I. a miracle of accuracy, of fulness. 
which 1 *thU* woflf would*not meet!”"* m °* t * xcelIent * nd tru,tworU '>’ compendium of knowledge. I cannot imagine any difficulty 


CHAMBERS'S 
CONCISE GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

Frloe »*■ With J2 Nape, Sa. Ealf-moroooo, 12a. 

“ A very useful rolnme, which contains a really 
prodigious amount of information.”-- Timet. 


CUARIRCDQ'C 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK. LLD., and 
r. HINDES GROOME. 

Cloth, 10s. 8d. | Half-moroooo, IBs* 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all 
Nations from the remotest times to the present 
day ; with copious Bibliographies and Pronuncia¬ 
tions of the more difficult Names. 
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Price Sa. net. 
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THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and Descrip¬ 
tion* of New and Rare Plant*. By ‘Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S., &c. Third 
Series. Vols. I. to LVI1I., eaeh42s.net. Published Monthly, with 6 Plate*, 
3s. 6d. coloured. Annual Subscription, 42a. 

A Complete Set from the commencement, 129 vol*., £135. 

THE HEPATIC.® OP THE BRITISH ISLES: Figures 

and Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON. 2 vols. 
228 Plates. £7 10s. plain ; £11 2s. 6d. coloured. 

FLORA OP TROPICAL AFRICA By D. Oliver, P.R.S., 
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FLORA CAPENSIS : a Systematic Description 6f the 

Plant* of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. I. to III, by W. H. 
Harvey and 0. W. Sondeh, 20s. each net. The CONTINUATION, edited by 
Sir W. T. ThisBLTON-Dykr, P.RA Vol. VI., 24s. net. Vol. VII., 33s. net. 
Vol. V., Part I., 9-. net. Published under the authority of the Governments of 
the Cape and Natal. 

FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B., 

G.O.8.I., F.R.S., <kc., assiited by various Botanist*. 7 vols., £12 net. 

FLORA OF MAURITIUS AND THE SEYCHELLES: a 

Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of those Island*. By J.G. Baker, 
F.L.S. 24s. net. 

HANDBOOK OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLORA: a 

Systematic Description of the Native Plants of New Zealand, and the Chatham, 
Kermadec's, Lord Auckland’s, Campbell's, and Macquarrie’s Islands. By 8ir 
J. D. Hooker, G.O.8.I., F.R.S. 42s. net. 

FLORA AUSTRALIEN8IS : a Description of the Plante 

of the Australian Territory. By Okorqk Be.ntham, F.R.8., aaeleted by Fer¬ 
dinand Mueller, F.R.8. 7 vole., £7 4a. net. 

FLORA OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

By Dr. QRISEBACH, F.L.8. 1 vol., 42s. net. 

FLORA OF HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE OF 

WTGHT: with Localities of the less Common Species. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A., 
F.L.8. With Coloured Map and 2 Plates, 16s.net. 

FLORA OF WEST YORKSHIRE: with an Account of 

the Climatology and Lithology in connexion therewith. By Frederic ARNOLD 
LEES, M.R.0.8. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. 8vo, with Coloured Map, 21s. net. 

HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA By 0. Bentham, 

F.R.8. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B., F.R.8. Seventh Edition. 9s. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA Drawn by 

W. H. PITCH, F.L.8., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Fifth 
Edition. 9s. net. 

THE NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By F. W. 

BURBIDGE, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus by J. G. 
BAKEH, F.R.8., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30e.net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 

and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and Descriptions 
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Geographical Distribution. By Lovell HBKVE, F.L.S., and G. B. Sowkrby, 
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MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACID2E!. By George 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By 
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:1s. THE HOTELS of the WOBLD. A Handbook to the leading 

hotels throughout the world. 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Borne give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes l The Times. 

u It very emphatically tops them all.”—Dotty Graphic. 

"The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6a.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With, Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Street* and Placet of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON k Co. 

Iqndon: Simfkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kint a Co. Ltd. 

* The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Parle and New York: Burnt ANO’s 


MOORS, CRAGS, AND CAVES of the High 

Peak and Neighbourhood. By Ebkest A. Bakes, M.A. 
Illustrated with 43 Original Photographs of Climbs, Scenery, and 
Exploration in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Leicester, Nottingham, Ac., 
and two Maps specially drawn. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

CHILDREN: THEIR THOUGHT8 AND 

8AYING8. By Rev. W. Harrison. An entirely New 
Collection of Charming Stories and Anecdotes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 

EDNA LYALL. An Appreciation, with Biographical 
and Critical Notes. By Reg. G. A. Payne. The MS. forming 
the basis of this book was read by “ Edna Lyall.” Post 8vo, 
art cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Favourably reviewed by over thirty periodical* and newepaper*. 

ENGLISH PRACTICAL BANKING. Br T. 

Bouchibr Moxon, F.I.B. Eleventh Edition. The standard 
popular book on Banking. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

JOHN HEYWOOD, 

29/30, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

_ Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
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NOW READY. 

TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS 

AN ENGLISH VILLAGE STORY. 

By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 

2nd Edition. Ga. 

TRAVELS ROUND OUR VIL¬ 

LAGE. Illustrated. 7s. fid. net 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. 
bag to announce that the First 
Edition ofLordWolaoloy's Book, THE 
STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE, la 
entirely exhausted, and that the 
Second Edition la now ready. 
2 vole., 32s. net. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 

With Four Plates in Colour and many Illustrations 
in the Text by Native Artists. 6s. net. 

The Outlook says: * A pleasant variant on the old 
delightful themes. Will please many youngsters and 
grown-ups this Christmas.’* 

“Is a very attractive publication. The Tales nre 
from the modern version written by Sadanami Sanjin. 
but are not literal translations, and the author IIS'* 
introduced touches of local colour or description, u* it 
seemed to him they were needed.”— The Fl*M. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 

By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, D.D., Author of - Tl e 
Bampton Lectures. 1902,” <tc. With about loo 
Illustrations. Dtmy 8vo, 10s. Od. net. 

“Sketches of a beautiful old-world English country, 
by a college don, with many happy illustrations.” 
Outlook. 

“ Here Mr. Hutton turns from his more academic 
studies to discuss the country where he has spent * the 
holidays of some fifteen years.* The book is antiquarian 
and descriptive, and full of literary association and 
allusion .”—Daily A>*m. 


CANADA IN THE 20th CEN¬ 

TURY. By A. G. BKADLEY. Illustrated, lea. net. 

“Just such an informed and faithful picture of 
Canada and Canadian life as many Englishmen have 
sought for in vain.’*— Outlook. 


ODD CAPE COLONY. A Chronicle 

of her Men and Houses. By ^rs. A. P. Tkotteii. 

With 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6i. uet. 

•‘Her pen-and-ink drawings cl Cape scenes and 
buildings are admirably clear ; hit agreeable text is 
copious in accounts of the-more or less ‘arbitrary 
gents’ who settled in the Capo|ii he service of the 
famous old Dutch East India Com ’ y.” 


THE LIFE OF HU3H, FIRST 

VISCOUNT GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
ROBERT S. Rait, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
With Maps, Portraits, Plan*, Ac. 2 vole., demy 
8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Bait’simasterly narrative. A biography of 
unflagging int« rest, which commands the praise of all 
who are sensible of literary excel knee .”—Fall Mall 
Gazette. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: THE 

SIXTIES. By the late GLEKSON WHITE. New 
Edition, limited to 350 copies. Demy 4to. Witn 
120 Woodcuts and 6 Photogravure Illustrations. 
Full buckram, gdfc, 31s. Gd. net. 


Srcond Edition Ready Immediately. 

THE LOG OF A COWBOY. Ranche 

Life in the Far West. By ANDY ADAMS. Illus¬ 
trated by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


6*. FICTION. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 

KINGDOM COME. By JOHN Fox. Illustrated 
by F. U. Yobn. Third Edition in the Press. 

“0. K. d.” in the Sphere sa>s : “ A book to read. . . . 
I heartily recommend * The Li tie Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come’ as one of the beat novels of the year.” 


MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maar- 

ten Maartkns. Stories of Duich Peasant Life 
by the Author of “An Old Maid's Love,” “Her 
Memory,” “ God’s Fool,” Ac. 


A. COH STABLE & Co., Limited. Westminster. 


TVI r - t. FISHER UNWIN 

beg? to inform boon -lovers and book- 
buyers that the following works, which he has 
selected from his latest catalogue as eminently 
suitable for gift-books, may be inspected at any 
bookseller's. Should any difficulty arise, a post¬ 
card directed to Mr. Unwin, with the title of 
the book required and the name of the re*rest 
bookseller, will secure you a c-py for inspection. 
For further particulars of the books see “ M. A B..” 
an illustrated guide to the best books. Post 
free. Id 


T ADY DIANA BEAUCLERK. 

" By Mrs. Steuart Krskinb. With over 
luO Illustrations. jE2 2s.net. 

OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGS- 

u WAY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

Charles Gordon. With 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. 21s. net. 

DIG GAME SHOOTING AND 
D TRAVEL IN SOUTH AND EAST 
AFRICA. ByF.R.N. Findlay. Witt. | 
85 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

MOTOR-CARS AND THE APPLI- 
CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER 
TO ROAD VEHICLES. By Rhys 
Jenkins. With over 100 Illustration-. 
21 s. net. 

ftRAIN OR CHAFF. A. C. Plow- 

" den’s Autobiography. Demy 8vo, 
ltis. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF SC0T- 

"• LAND. By J. H. Miller. Demy 
8vo, ltis. 

PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. 

A By Justin McCarthy With 53 
Illustration*. Demv 8vn. 15s.net. 

the mystics, ascetics, and 

a SAINTS OF INDIA. By John 
Campbell Oman. With l‘J Illustra¬ 
tions. Melium 8vo. 14s.net. 

TRUE tales of mountain 

a ADVENTURE. By M rs. Aubrey 
Le Blond. With 36 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

T AB0UR AND PROTECTION. 

Essays by Various Writers. Edited by 
H. W. Massingham. 6«. 

TJRITISH INDUSTRIES UNDER 

° FREE TRADE. Essays ly Various 
Writers. Eitited by Harold Cox. ! 
Crown 8vo, fis. 

THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST 

A TIME. By James Lumsden. With a 
MapantlSO Ulus’rations. Crown 8vo,6s. 

THE MERMAID SERIES OF OLD 

A DRAMATISTS. 

New Thin Paper Edition. Gloth, 2p. 6d. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. A list of the volumes in this series sent 
free on receipt of a postcard. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

WILLIAM BARRY. 

"* THE DAYSPRING. 

BEATRICE STOTT. 

O ROSEMONDE. 

W R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 

• THE SITUATIONS OF LADY 

PATRICIA. 

P0Y H0RNIMAN. 

Al THAT FAST MISS BLOC NT. 

E h. strain. 

• LAURA’S LEGACY. 

MRS. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 

All MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. 


Louis 


BECKE. 


HELEN ADAIR. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, London. 


MACMILLAN & Co.s 

LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

With Portraits. In Three Volume*. 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. 

NBW VOLUMB. 

EVELINA. By Fanny Burney’. With 

an Introduction by AUSTIN Dobson, and frus¬ 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown Rvo, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, 6s. Also with uncut edges, 
paper label, fis. 


OLD QUEBEC: The Fortress of 

New France. By Pir Gilbert Parker an.l 
C. (f. BRYAN. With 25 Photogravure Portrait*, 
97 Full-Page and other Illustrations in the text, 
and 6 Maps. 8vo, 16s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-* k rec* rd of extra¬ 
ordinary interest, set forth in a most attractive and 
spirlt-d style.” 


By LORD AYEBURY. 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, 1900- 

1903. Hvo, 7s. 6d. net. 


VOLS. III. and IV. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POETRY. By W. J. Courtropk. C.B . M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D. Vola. III. and IV. bvo, 10s. net 
each. 

*,• Previously published, Vols I. and II. 10s net each. 

STANDARD .—“The whole work, when completed, 
will take rank as an English classic of the first order, 
combining critical excellence scarcely Inferior to 
Johnson’s with a philosophic analysis which is all 
Dr. Courthope’s own.” 


2nd EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 

MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. In- 

eluding the Stidfln. with some Notes on Uganda. 
With 50 Maps and Plans. Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 
PILOT.— “The Palestine portion of the ‘Palestine 
and Egypt’ volume is an excellent and entertaining 
piece of work; it discriminates intelligently between 
the clearly spurious relics and the possibly genuine, 
and abounds in enlightened Biblical allusion. Egypt 
also is in competent hands.” 

THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—Weir Volume*, 

Globe 8vo. 4«. net each. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 

By JOHN RIC HARD GREEN. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Ales' Series. 

FANNY BURNEY. By Austin 

Doli-O.v Crowu Hvo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

Mr. Francis Thompson, in the ACADEMY— 
“One of the very best in the whole sequence of 
miniature biographies. ... A fascinating little bio¬ 
graphy. . . . Yon cannot open a doll page." 


RE-ISSUE OP SELECTED VOLUMES OP 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERiESs 

In limp leather, gold back*, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net 
each. Also cloth, 2a. 6d. net each. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 

THE BEST BONOS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE. Selected and ranged, with No«e-. 
by FRANCIS Turner Palgkavk. First Stries. 
Seoond Series. 


SELECTED POEMS OF 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
POEMS OF SHELLEY. Select*! 

and arranged by 8 topford A Brooke. M.A. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 

KHAYYAM. Rendered into English Verse 
by Edward FitzGerald. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

Chosen and Edited, with Preface, by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


•** Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post 
Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London. 
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Literary Notes and News 


T oo late for the Christmas number of The Academy 
and Literature came Mr. A. W. Pinero’s answer 
to the inquiry as to which two new books pleased 
and interested him most during his year’s 
reading—“ Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone ; this swamps my 
recollection of all other new books this year ” ; also from 
Professor Dowden comes his selection of Walter Raleigh’s 
“ Wordsworth,” and F. C. S. Schiller’s “ Humanism.” 


This week we issue The Academy Almanac, crowded 
out last week, which it is hoped will prove not only 
interesting but practically useful to all engaged in literary 
work. Its compilation has been a matter of no little 
difficulty, for it is truly amazing how “ authorities ” differ 
as to the birth and death dates of famous men. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall be granted a fairly accurate work of 
biographical reference, but at present such a book appears 
non-existent. Curiously enough the Epitome to the 
Dictionary of National Biography does not condescend 
to give the day of the month upon which a great man 
or woman made his or her entrance or exit. Why this 
omission ? 


A correspondent writes to suggest that a Bookbuyers’ 
League should be formed, “ the members of which should 
bind themselves to purchase books at bona fide book¬ 
sellers only.” What is a bond fide bookseller ? And what 
would those booksellers who were not considered as such 
say of and to the League? There may, however, be 
something in the idea, but I think the first move should 
be made by the booksellers, who at present seem not to 
-bare any definite idea of how to help us to help them. 


At Christmas it is the “ standard writers ” who receive 
most patronage. The works of Dickens are sold literally 
in hundreds. Thackeray, of course, appeals to a much 
more limited public. The editions sold vary in quality 
from morocco-bound vellum to the paper-backed “six¬ 
penny.” It is curious to learn that one bookseller at 
feast has found for some time past that his sales of 
Dickens’ books are equalled if not surpassed by the 
demand for—Miss Austen! He ascribes this fact in part 
to the circumstance that Miss Austen’s manner and period 
especially lend themselves to dainty treatment by the 
publishers, and there are, accordingly, a large number of 
very charming editions of her works in the market. It 
must also be remembered that Miss Austen is, amongst 
other things, a young person’s writer. 


There is a marked decline in the Christmas sales of 
Stevenson. Except perhaps as regards the new half-crown 
edition of some of his works, the popularity of “ R. L. S.” 
has shown signs of failing for some time past. To 
revert to the “classics,” Lord Lytton appears to be quite 
dead, and Disraeli equally so. As for Byrpn, he is not 
ven stocked at many shops. The public indifference to 


Byron may, I think, be traced partly to the fact that 
modern taste is not sufficiently considered in the format 
and get-up of his works. More than one bookseller has 



Mrs. FELKIN (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler) 

[Photo. Alice Hughes] 

assured me of his belief that a pretty pocket edition of 
“ Don Juan ” would be widely purchased. 


Mention of Byron brings me to the poets. And reference 
to the poets stirs me to note that the utter absence of 
new poetry is in itself a distinct feature of the present 
season. There is Mr. Kipling’s “ Five Nations,” of 
course, and that has sold well, but beyond that work the 
output of serious verse ha3 been practically nil. Of the 
calf-bound poets Browning undoubtedly secures the best 
of the Christmas patronage. Now, as ever, the ladies are 
his chief supporters. The quite extraordinary popularity 
of “ Omar Khayyam ” shows no sign of abatement. New 
editions are always coming out—there have been twenty 
during the past three months!—and every new edition 
seems to sell. The prices of these reprints range from 
six pence to six shillings. I am unable to recall any 
instance of an edition of FitzGerald’s version produced in 
recent times that has met with failure. I believe a reprint 
in brown ink on brown paper would find a public. 


The Christmas season naturally produces an extensive 
demand for art and toy books. A fact to be noted in 
connection with this year's productions is the remarkable 
prominence of the colour-print. Recent devices for 
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lessening the expense and labour connected with the 
production of colour prints have stimulated the output of 
such work in a quite remarkable degree. One is now 
able to purchase books containing one hundred almost 
perfect reproductions in colour for the sum of a pound. 
Separate volumes in the series to which I refer are 
devoted to the work of such artists as Mortimer Menpes, 
Helen Allingham, George Cruikshank, and others. These 
works of course are art-books pure and simple; but it is 
in connection with general literature that the effect of 
new colour-printing processes becomes most apparent. 


One firm, for instance, which issues novels for young 
people is selling a volume, strongly bound, in royal 
octavo, containing sixteen excellent pictures in colour, 
for eighteenpence. Other volumes, in similar format and 
containing from eight to a dozen coloured plates, may be 
had for a shilling. Colour printing plays an equally 
important part in certain classical re-issues which are now 
on the market. I inspected recently the reprint of a 
book which in the original edition sells at anything 
from £8. The reproduction contains copies of all the 
original colour-plates—thirty-six in number—and may be 
had for 4s. fid. Then again I noticed a devotional work 
for children, also priced at 4s. 6d. This volume contains 
a dozen careful reproductions in colour from “ old masters ” 
and a bookseller told me that he had sold several copies 
on the strength of the pictures alone. One notices the 
ubiquity of the colour plates, too, in connection with the 
annuals. Mr. Lang’s newest volume of Fairy Stories, for 
instance (“ Crimson ” this time), contains half-a-dozen 
pictures in colour. It should be noted that none of the 
reproductions to which I have referred are at aE of the 
“oleograph” pattern. Tone and “register” are alike 
excellent in all cases; and the combined effect is one 
which ten years ago could scarcely have been obtained by 
the most careful and costly process then known. 


The Christmas number of the New York “Critic” 
is quite admirable, full of good pictures and good 
writing. The illustrations to “ Parsifal,” reproductions 
from the lithographs of Fantin-Latour, and the etchings 
of Egusquiza, to “ Watts and Ideal Portraiture ” and to 
“ American Painters of the Sea ” are all first rate. 


That the year is drawing to a close is brought home by 
the appearance for 1904 of that old and valued friend of 
all workers with the pen, “ Whitaker.” The article on 
Copyright will be read with interest by all concerned in 
that thorny question. What a gold mine a set of Whitaker 
will be to the future historian. 


The late Colonel Richard Henry Savage, author of the 
widely read “ My Official Wife,” seems to have led an 
adventurous and stirring life; he travelled in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Russia, Japan, China, Corea, graduated at 
West Point in 1868, and served in the Egyptian army; he 
waB a railway engineer in South America, was senior 
major of the Second United States Volunteer Engineers 
during the Spanish war. Authors of to-day are more 
often men of action and world-wide experience than were 
those of yesterday. 


Hermann Sudeiimaxn is about to undertake a long 
visit to Japan. 


Jonas Lie, the famous Danish novelist, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday last month. 


The deaths are recorded of Wilhelm von Polenz, the 
novelist, at the early age of forty-two, and of Richard 
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Schmidt-Cabanis, the well-known Berlin humourist,{who 
for twenty years edited “ Ulk,” the humorous supplement 
of the “ Berliner Tageblatt.” 


The hundredth anniversary of the death of Herder will 
be celebrated at Weimar on December 18. Dr. Suphan 
will deliver a sermon in the Stadtkirche where Herder held 
the office of first preacher and in front of which is his 
monument, and on the following day there will be a 
performance of Liszt’s music to his poem, “ Der entfesselte 
Prometheus,” It should be remembered that in his 
greatest work, “ Ideen zur Geschichte der Menscbheit ” 
(1784-91), Herder anticipated the theory of evolution. 


The attention of students should be drawn to the 
enormous amount of material made available for future 
historians by the energy and enterprise of German professors 
of history, supported as they mostly are by the reigning 

E rinces or by academies or by historical commissions. 

'uring a recent week alone—from now until Christmas is 
the great publishing season of Germany—we have seen a 
dozen such works each in its particular line of the greatest 
excellence. Among them we may mention the ninth 
volume of “ Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des 
dreissizjahrigen Krieges ” which extends from January 
1611 to October 1612; the first volume of “ Die Papetlichen 
Annaten in Deutschland wahrend des XIV. Jahrhunderts ” 
which extends from John XXII. to Innocent VI.; the 
correspondence between Henry, Prince of Prussia and 
Catherine H. of Russia (1770-80), one of a large series 
of works designed to illustrate the history of the House 
of Hohenzollem by the publication of correspondence, 
biographical sketches, and monographs on special historical 
events, the material being drawn chiefly from the Royal 
Archives at Charlottenburg; letters written to his family 
in 1870-71 by Hans von Eretschman, formerly General of 
Infantry, and the list could easily be extended. 


And besides this raw material of history, so to speak, 
there are numerous works which represent the finished 
article such as the excellent series on mediaeval and modem 
history, edited by G. von Below and F. Meinecke. The 
scheme is comprehensive, and includes: (1) books on 
general historical subjects, such as the “ Mediaeval World- 
Philosophy,” the “ History of the Rationalistic Movement ”; 
(2) ordinary political history; (3) constitutional history, 
including among other things law and economics; and 
(4) matters subsidiary to history such as antiquities, 
science, art and literature. 


With the beginning of the New Year the “ National 
Review ” will contain the first of a series of papers entitled 
“ The Poet’s Diary,” edited by Lamia; a title which will 
recall to many readers “ The Garden That I Love.” 


Mb. William Rosooe Thayer, editor of “ The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine," is collecting for publication the 
Letters of the late Professor John Fiske, the well-known 
American historian, and will be grateful if owners of such 
letters will either lend the originals or send copies to him 
at 8, Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Mass. A Memoir of the 
late Professor will be published with the Letters. 

Mr. Stodart Walker has almost completed and will 
shortly publish a series of studies entitled “ The Vagabond 
as Man of Letters.” He has selected as his thirteen types: 
Chatterton, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Sterne, Sir Richard 
Steele, Sheridan, Bums, Heine, De Quincey, Borrow, 
Hartley Coleridge, Adam Lindsay Gordon and Robert 
Buchanan. 
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Me. Elliot Stock announces for early publication a 
cheap edition of “ S. Gilbert of Sempringham and The 
Gilbertines. A History of the only purely English 
Monastic Order,” by Miss Rose Graham, F.R.Hist.S. 
The work will be illustrated by photographs of the locality 
in the present day and by drawings and plans of the 
monastery in the olden times. 


The reading public surely deserves better of those 
publishers who flood the book-market with reprints and 
reissues bearing no indication whatever that they are not 
new hooks; as a correspondent writes to me :— 

Your attention has probably been drawn ere this to the fact 
that a book, which was reviewed in last week’s Academy as “ a 
new novel,” is really a reprint of an old one, which first appeared 
about eleven years ago. I would not therefore trouble you 
now on the subject except to suggest that you would confer a 
favour on all editors and book reviewers by making it the 
occasion for a paragraph in The Academy, impressing on 
publishers the necessity and the importance of sending with 
all books for review a memorandum stating whether they are 
new books calling for detailed criticism, or only new editions 
requiring a brief notice. 

The number of reprints of novels and poetry which have 
lately issued from the press, without any indication of their 
being reprints, is very large. 

All reviewers and editors will cordially agree, and 
publishers should help in their own interest. 


Major-General Sib Frederick Maurice had hoped to 
have been able to present his “ Diary of Sir John Moore ” 
to Miss Moore, that great soldier’s niece, on her hundredth 
birthday, which fell on the 5th inst. Circumstances, 
however, prevented this interesting birthday present from 
being ready in time. The book will be published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold early in January, 1904. 


A volume on Mediaeval England (1066 to 1350), by Miss 
Mary Bateson, will be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
next Monday in the “ Story of the Nation ” series. The 
work is divided into parts coinciding with chronological 
periods, and in each part are chapters on the organisation 
of the royal household, on the nobility, the clergy (secular 
and regular), the burgesses and traders, the tillers of the 
soil. Throughout it iB intended to give the history of 
domestic life a principal place, and political events are 
considered mainly in so far as they directly affected the 
course of social civilisation. 


In the Magazines 


It is almost as difficult to keep pace with the Maga¬ 
zines and Reviews as it is with tne enormous output of 
“ autumn ” books. It is simplest and probably best 
merely to indicate the articles which are likely to interest 
readers of The Academy and Literature— making no 
comment:— 


Blackwood 
Independent Review 


Windsor 


Champers's 


“ Oxford Revisited.” 

“ Voltaire.” 

“The Latest View of History,” by 
G. M. Trevelyan. 

“ Theodor Mommsen,” by the Presi¬ 
dent of Trinity. 

“The Art of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A.” 
l>v John Oldcastle. 

“ Quaint Survivals of Ancient Cus¬ 
toms,” by Ernest Protheroe. 

“The Hums Cult in America,” by 
James Main Dixon, F R.S.E. 

“ Recollections of Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton,” by W. W. Fenn. 
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Monthly Review 

Journal of Friends' 
Historical Society. 

St. Nicholas - 

Macmillan's 

TnE Century - 
TnE World’s Work. 

CORNHILL 


Harper’s 


Empire Review 
Contemporary 


English Ii.lustrated 


“ Theodore Mommsen,” by Emi^ 
Reich, D.C.L. 

“The Handwriting of George Fox” 
( Illustrated), by Isaac Sharp, B.A. 
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Bibliographical 

T he latest of the “ Avon Booklets ” published by 
Mr. J. Thomson, at Avon Glen, Warwick, belongs 
to a class of publication with which, I confess, I 
have little sympathy. It consists of a textual 
reproduction of all the poems (save four) published by 



Mr. WILLIAM CANTON 
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Tennyson at various times and various places, but 
deliberately omitted by him from the final editions of his 
“ Works.” I quite admit that, the thing having been 
done, one finds it convenient to possess the booklet, if only 
because it brings together within one cover matter which 
is scattered over a wide surface of book and periodical. 
Moreover, Mr. Thomson (who is, apparently, the editor as 
well as the publisher of the “ Booklet ”) reprints in this 
livret a poem which has not hitherto been ascribed to 
Tennyson, but which certainly has about it the Tennysonian 
ring—that is to say, the ring which the poet gave to some 
of nis acknowledged work in 1852. In that year he 
contributed several “ copies of verses ” to the “ Examiner ” 
over the signature of “ Merlin.” The stanzas which 
Mr. Thomson now reproduces—“ Suggested by reading 
an Article in a Newspaper”—are signed “Taliessen,” 
but are, I think, most probably from the same mint as 
“ Merlin’s.” 

Mr. Thomson (for I presume it is he) has already quoted, 
in an article in “ Harper ” for December, some of these 
stanzas by “ Taliessen.” Here are two out of several 
others, addressed to the newspapers of that day:— 

You hide the hand that writes: it must be so, 

For better so you fight for public ends; 

But some you strike can scarce return the blow ; 

You should be all the nobler, 0 my friends. 

Be noble, you ! nor work with faction’s tools 
To charm a lower sphere of fulminating fools. 

But, knowing all your power to heat or cool, 

To soothe a civic wound or keep it raw, 

Be loyal, if you wish for wholesome rule : 

Our ancient boast is this—we reverence law. 

We still were loyal in our wildest fights, 

Or loyally disloyal battled for our rights. 

The whole poem may be read in the “ Examiner ” for 
February 14, 1852, and can be admired at least for the 
“ ’"plicity and vigour of its language. 


It is a pity, by the way, that Mr. Thomson does not 
confine himself to bibliography. Not all of the subscribers 
to the present “ Booklet ” will be pleased, I fancy, with 
some of the opinions to which its editor gives utterance. 
Some at least, if not all, will demur to the suggestion that 
Tennyson was “ born probably with little more than the 
average gift for rhyme,” and became a poet only because 
he had “early in life determined to be” one. If men 
with an “average gift for rhyme” can become poets by 
merely “ determining,” why are there not dozens of 
Tennysons instead of one ? Mr. Thomson has references 
also to “ the worthlessness of most of the criticism lavished 
on Tennyson by his coterie of adulating friends ” (page 125) 
and “ the fulsome praise lavished on him by his incon¬ 
siderate friends ” (page 126). There are many who think 
that the commendations bestowed on Tennyson’s early 
work by such men as Arthur Hallam were, in the 
circumstances, not at all over-done. 

As a small contribution to Tennysoniana, I may note 
that, in his new " Recollections of a Diplomatist,” Sir 
Horace Rumbold quotes (page 5) the whole of the 
“ suppressed ” sonnet, beginning— 

Me my own fate to lasting sorrow doometh, 

which Tennyson published in “ Friendship's Offering” 
for 1832, and which Mr. Thomson duly reproduces. Sir 
Horace says that the sonnet was recited to him by Adelaide 
Kemble (Mrs. Sartoris), not for the first time, one day in 
1873, “ when I had been speaking to her in a somewhat 
desponding mood.” He notes further that the sonnet was 
printed in “ Notes and Queries ” for November 5,1892. 

I do not altogether envy the man who undertakes to 
prepare the bibliography of Herbert Spencer. It is not 
that Mr. Spencer published so very many books, as that 
he issued so many sections of them in separate form, and 
also reprinted separately so many magazine articles. His 
first publication—“The Proper Sphere of Government” 
(1843)—was a reprint of letters contributed to a periodical. 
Then came “ Social Statics ” (1851), three sections of which 
were afterwards reproduced separately. In 1852 came 
“A Theory of Population,” in 1854 “Over-Legislation,” 
in 1855 “Principles of Psychology” and “Railway 
Morals and Railway Policy.” in 1857 “A New Theory of 
Population,” and in 1858-63 “ Essays: Scientific, Political, 
ana Speculative.” In 1861 Mr. Spencer issued “ Education: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical ”; in 1862, “ First 
Principles ” ; and in 1864 “ Principles of Biology ” and 
“ A Classification of the Sciences.” 

To 1870 belongs Mr. Spencer 'b “ Spontaneous Genera¬ 
tion,” to 1873 his “ Study of Sociology,” and to 1876-96 
his “ Principles of Sociology.” “ The Man versus the 
State ” came in 1844, and “ Factors of Organic Evolution ” 
in 1887. In the nineties we had “ Principles of Ethics ” 
(1892), “ The Inadequacy of Natural Selection ” (1893), 
and “Various Fragments” (1897). In 1902 came “ Facts 
and Comments ”—the last of the works. It is not pretended 
that this list is complete, but it may serve for the moment. 
One may note that the book on “ Education ” was re-issued 
this year: that there was a sixth edition of “ First 
Principles ” in 1900; that in 1900, also, there was an 
enlarged edition of the “Various Fragments”; that 
“Principles of Biology’’ was revised and enlarged in 
1898; that an enlarged and final edition of the “ Essays ” 
appeared in 1891; that “Principles of Psychology” 
appeared in a third edition in 1890, and “ Principles of 
Sociology ” also in a third edition in 1885. 

“ Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer ” 
appeared in 1894, and in 1900 Mr. H. C. Macpherson 
published a monograph on “ Herbert Spencer: the Man 
and his Work,” which has probably done a good deal to 
popularize the philosopher’s teaching. 

The Bookworm. 
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Up High 

Round Kangchenjunga. By Douglas W. Freshfield. 

(Arnold. 18s. net.) 

Kangchenjunga, which I am informed by a great Tibetan 
scholar should be spelt Katzodchonga, is the third highest 
measured mountain in the world. The peak has five 
summits and its name means “ the Five great Storehouses 
of snow.” It stands in Sikkim near the eastern border of 
Nepal, and it is splendidly seen in fine weather with its 
great attendant peaks about it from that famous hill- 
station Darjeeling, whence a railway descends to the plains 
and on to Calcutta. The highest known mountain in the 
world is the peak we call Mount Everest, but its very base 
is politically inaccessible because it stands in Nepal, whence 
white men are excluded by law and treaty. The second 
highest known mountain is K. 2, a nameless peak far off 
on the frontier of Chinese Turkestan. Its neighbours are 
almost as big as itself and they form the highest and 
greatest known mountain-group. That was the region 
explored by the present writer in 1892. It is many 
hundreds of miles away from Kangchenjunga. 

It would have been natural to suppose that a group of 
great and most beautiful mountains, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the great groups, visible from a populous 
summer resort, and easily accessible from it, would have 
been the goal of countless Anglo-Indian expeditions long 
before this. But save for a somewhat perfunctory survey 
inspection, resulting in a map that gave no adequate 
picture of the snowy region, nothing had been done by our 
countrymen resident in India. It remained for an English 
holiday party, who could only devote 6even weeks to the 
expedition, to bring back the first adequate account of this 
region and the first lucid map of it. 

True, the party was do ordinary assemblage of amateurs, 
but a very strong combination. It was led by Mr. D. W. 
I reshfield, our author, gold medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a very accomplished geographer, an 
experienced mountain climber, past president of the Alpine 
Club. With him went Professor Garwood, a mountain 
geologist and climber of the first rank. They were 
accompanied by the prince of mountain photographers, 
Signore Sella, and by a sufficient force of Alpine guides, 
native assistants and coolies. The book, therefore, now 
under notice is a work of authority, very different from 
the mere journal of an amateur’s trip. The members of 
this expedition knew how to travel, what to observe and 
how to record their observations, for the chairman of the 
Society of Authors is a scholar and writes like one, with 
precision, conciseness and a picturesque touch. The book 
will be.found readable as well as interesting, and the 
illustrations are not merely excellent in themselves but apt. 

A man who knows the Alps by sight can know any 
other snow mountain from properly illustrated description. 
Such a reader of this book will find it easy to imagine 
himself actually beholding the great Sikkim peaks, whose 
names and fame we have long known but whose aspect 
could not become familiar to mountain-lovers before. Here 
we come face to face with that supremely beautiful peak 
Siniolchum and with the scarcely less remarkable Jannu. 
We not only behold them from some selected Bpot, but we 
learn how they stand, how they are related to the whole 
complex of mountains, and what they are like from other 
sides. We learn too what is the character of the high 
glaciers and how the ice in that low latitude melts into 
strange and unusual forms. We learn the nature of the 
lower slopes and the character of the tropically forested 
valleys, with their wealth and splendour of vegetation, 
and the variety of their fauna and flora. 


The actual course of the journey resolved itself into a 
high-level circumambulation of the central mass Kang¬ 
chenjunga itself, the highest point reached being a pass. 
If the season had been a normal one, we should no doubt 
have read of the conquest of some lofty peak, but just 
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when the high levels were approached, a storm of historic 
violence broke over the region, covering them with 
an immense load of snow and devastating the valleys 
and lower slopes with terrific floods and landslips. On 
that occasion Darjeeling was partly overwhelmed and many 
lives were sacrificed. It was ill luck that so exceptionally 
well organised a party should have been checkmated by 
such exceptional weather. In the result, however, they 
were perhaps driven to make a wider circuit than they 
would otherwise have accomplished, so that their loss was 
not without compensations. The book is not wholly con¬ 
fined to descriptions of scenery and native life. References, 
at the present moment particularly interesting, will be 
found to political problems and to the Tibetan question. 
The records of native explorers are published in an 
appendix and Mr. Garwood writes lucidly of the geology 
of the country. The book is one of the best that has been 
published on mountain exploration. 

Martin Conway. 
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A Most Fortunate Man 

Further Recollections of a Diplomatist. By the Right 

Hon. Sir H. Rumbold, Bart. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 

Man (of the English make) is not by nature a diplomatist; 
and Sir Horace Rumbold, freed from ministries and 
embassies, tells his tale with an entire absence of artifice. 
He is all candour and courage about his own feelings and 
affairs. We know the women in England he thinks the 
most beautiful, and the Queen is at their head ; while the 
manner of the King is set down as “absolutely perfect.” 
These testimonies be platitudes; but perhaps to some 
minds will recur the story of the conjuror’s dog which 
was told, at the end of a performance at Windsor, to pick 
out the loveliest woman in the room, and went straightway 
to the chair of Queen Victoria. The training was 
triumphant; but Her Majesty, as she bent forward to 
administer a friendly pat, added the admonition : “ Go 
away, be an honest dog ! ” 

One thing is comfortably certain about this volume, that 
nobody at Santiago or Berne or Vienna need have any 
anxieties as to stories told out of school. There are no 
revelations to the already well-informed. There is hardly 
an indiscretion. If anybody has reason to wish that blue 
pencil had been used a little more freely by Sir Horace, it 
is Edward VII. himself on the page which describes a 
dinner “ at the Dorchesters’ in Berkeley Square—a pleasant 
party ” at the beginning of 1877 : “ When I was having 
a little supper before leaving, the Prince came up to me 
and entered into conversation very graciously. He is as 
anti-Russian as ever, and indeed longs, it is said, for some 
command in the field. He ended by offering me a lift in 
his carriage—an honour I was obliged to decline, living so 
far out of his line of road.” The entanglement here 
between the “ he said ” and the “ it is said ” is provocative 
of a tumble. This is a detail; but one is not sure that 
what has been “ very graciously ” said to a diplomatist 
by the frankest of monarchs can be with equal graciousness 
put into print. Perhaps the necessary permissions have 
been accorded to Sir Horace who, in more ways than one, 
stands out as the most fortunate of men. Sydney Smith 
thought it the height of social success to be asked every¬ 
where and to go nowhere. Sir Horace, invited to drive 
with the Prince, refused the invitation because Marlborough 
House was a couple of minutes out of his beat. The 
episode is as characteristic in one way as the recording of 
it is in another. Sir Horace always took the straight line ; 
he would not deflect to gain an advantage; and yet he 
served his country for a long term of years in what is 
called the tortuous profession of diplomacy. 

The talk everywhere in this third volume is of the 
lightest. It is doubtful whether, were Parliament sitting, 
the publisher could have another advertising advantage 
(we should not grudge him) at question time. Sir Horace 
dined and danced through many a season, and his 
memories are personal rather than political. He was a 
favourite with the Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, who 
by-the-bye was not altogether her usual kind self one day 
in the July of 1879, when he lunched with her at 
Kensington Palace. “She is very indignant—and rightly 
so I think—with the ladies who are going to sell next 
week at the Albert Hall Bazaar, cheek by jowl with the 
French actresses, and says the Queen ought to interfere 
and forbid it.” Taking the protest as no more than a 
conventional one, we may pit against Sir Horace’s 
agreement with the Duchess his vast pleasure when an 
actress (of admirable character truly) arrived at Santiago 
during his tenure of office there. He took her everywhere 
and described “ these Ilistori days ” as “ a brilliant and 
delightful interlude in my recollections of that year.” We 
judge Queen Victoria by what she did do ; some day, 
perhaps, she will be even more highly appreciated for the 
things which impulsive people said she ought to do, but 
which she wisely left undone. 


Principally through the Duchess of Teck, Sir Horace 
made acquaintance with Lord Beaconsfield. “I next 
met him at a great dinner in his honour, given by dear 
Lady Marian Alford. She had asked a number of smart 
people to meet him—the Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Lady Somers, and Lady Brownlow amongst 
others. The Premier arrived late, and it was curious to 
see these great ladies en grandissime toilette for the State 
Concert that evening—all rise as for royalty when the old 
man came in.” The anecdote of Lady Marion Alford’s 
driving through a portion of her estates with Mrs. 
Gladstone and receiving the salutations of her tenantry, 
and of Mrs. Gladstone's complacent explanation: “ They 
think William is in the carriage,” is, of course, studied 
from life. And there is a judicial obiter dictum, which is 
racy of the Bench. Sir Horace went with Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn to hear the Tannhiiuser March at a 

S irformance directed by Wagner himself in the Albert 
all in 1877. The upshot was an expression of opinion 
from Sir Alexander Cockburn that if that was music then 
the Plaintiff was Tichborne. Fortunately for us, Arthur 
Orton, before he died, confessed. A few other stories, 
both new and witty, remain; but it would not be fair to 
pick all the plums from Sir Horace's diplomatic pudding. 

Wilfrid Meynell. 


Critics in Those Days 

Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare. Edited by 

D. Nichol Smith, M.A. (MacLehose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

We naturally look askance at another book about Shake¬ 
speare, knowing that seldom are we to be granted such a 
work as, say, “ The Diary of Master William Silence,” of 
which a new edition would be welcome. Now we have 
before us a book about those who have written about 
Shakespeare, and let us at once admit that it is worthy of 
a kindly reception, for it is good. Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
aim “ is to give an account of Shakespeare’s reputation 
during the eighteenth century, and to suggest that there 
are grounds for reconsidering the common opinion that 
the century did not give him his due.” The editor proves 
more than this, both by his scholarly introduction and by 
the essays he has reprinted, succeeding in giving a clear 
reproof to those very modern folk who believe that 
Shakespearean criticism was born in the nineteenth 
century and that there were no commentators of skill or 
ability before the days of Coleridge and Hazlitt. 

Of the essays reprinted three stand out as quite the 
most interesting of the nine given. Rowe’s “ Some 
Account of the Life, &c , of Mr. William Shakespear” 
(1709), the first piece in the volume, appeals to us chiefly 
because of its antiquity ; modem research has made fiction 
of many of Nicholas Rowe’s facts, but on the other hand 
there are pieces of criticism which wear a strangely modern 
air, as, for instance: “That incomparable character of 
Sliylock the Jew in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’; but tho’ 
we have seen that play receiv'd and acted as a Comedy, 
and the part of the Jew perform’d by an excellent 
Comedian, yet I cannot but think it was design’d tragically 
by the Author. There appears in it such a deadly spirit 
of revenge, such a savage fierceness and fellness, and such 
a bloody designation of cruelty and mischief, as cannot 
agree either with the stile or characters of Comedy.” Mr. 
Rowe would have applauded Sir Henry Irving; but did 
not the Elizabethan Londoner laugh and jeer at the Jew ? 

Dr. Johnson’8 “ Preface to Edition of Shakespeare ” 
(1765) also contains some curiously modern toned remarks ; 
he writes: “ love is only one of many passions, and as it 
has no great influence upon the sum of life, it has little 
operation in the dramas of a poet who caught his ideas 
from the living world, and exhibited only what he saw 
before him. He knew that any other passion, as it was 
regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity. ’ ’ 
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Would that our modern playwrights would take this 
statement to heart. 

But by far the most interesting portion of the volume 
is the pages devoted to Maurice Morgann’s “ An Essay 
on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff ” (1777),'in 
which an attempt—a nearly successful attempt—is made 
to prove that the fat knight was no coward. Apart from 
its subject the essay is interesting because of its ingenuity, 
and also, we venture to say, because it shows what is 
surely distinctly the right and the only right way to study 
Shakespeare’s characters. But apart from these general 
interests, the discussion as to whether Falstaff did or did 
not possess courage, even though it may not persuade 
us that he was a hero, does, at any rate, go far to convince 
us that he has been in many ways misunderstood, and 
that a clever player might give us a new and acceptable 
“ reading ” of the part. 

Space does not permit the following of Morgann’s 
argument in detail; he sums up Falstaff as “ a man at 
once young and old, enterprizingand fat, a dupe and a wit, 
harmless and wicked, weak in principle and resolute by 
constitution, cowardly in appearance and brave in reality, 
a knave without malice, a lyar without deceit, and a 
knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, without either dignity, 
decency or honour.” But actors only show to us the old, 
fat dupe, the wicked, weak, cowardly knave, the liar and 
the buffoon; we have an affection for this man, almost as 
much affection as scorn, which sometime hath been a 
paradox, the key to which Morgann holds out to us. The 
Falstaff of the actor is not the Falstaff of Shakespeare or 
nature, though the latter may not be altogether the knight 
as drawn for us by Morgann. 

Mr. Nichol Smith has rendered a good service to all 
Shakespeareans, and deserves our thanks. 

W. T. S. 

The Art of Greece 

Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquitk. Vbl. VIIL By 

Georges Perrot. (Paris and London : ITackette. 37 frs ) 

In his “ Avis au Lecteur,” the learned author of this, the 
eighth volume of wbat is certainly one of the most remark¬ 
able publications of the last twenty years, pays a touching 
and just tribute to the memory of his devoted collaborator, 
M. Charles Chipiez, who died on November 3, 1901, 
leaving 10 his survivor the arduous task of completing 
their joint undertaking. The story of the work from its 
first conception in 1882 to the issue of the present volume 
is fully told by M. Perrot, who explains that the pro¬ 
minence given in it to the long - neglected history of 
antique architecture is due to his lost friend, who 
combined with thorough knowledge of his craft a keen 
interest in its practice in the past. 

The peculiarities which differentiate the art of Greece 
from that of any other country are very clearly and 
succinctly defined by M. Perrot. Over him, as over all 
who are able to appreciate its virile originality, its freedom 
from the restraint of tradition and its marvellous realisa¬ 
tion of the ideal beauty of the human form, the sculpture 
—even the archaic sculpture of the Greeks—exercises a 
peculiar fascination, giving eloquence to his descriptions 
and lending charm to the driest details. In spite of the 
profundity of his knowledge, the closeness of his reasoning 
and the trustworthiness of his statements, whether they 
deal with the significance of some special group, its place 
in history or its measurements, there is not one dull page 
in his narrative, which can be followed with ease even by 
the reader uninstructed in the technicalities of art. 

Beginning with a general review of civil and sepulchral 
architecture, in which the touch of the vanished hand of 
M. Chipiez can still be traced, M. Perrot passes on to con¬ 
sider the principles and characteristics of archaic sculpture, 
the subjects chosen by its exponents, the reasons for that 
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choice and the general conditions governing the develop¬ 
ment of the art. He next discusses the colouring of statuary, 
dealing first with natural and then with artificial poly- 
chromy, dwelling upon the changes wrought in the course 
of centuries on the surfaces of the materials used, which 
differ essentially from what they were when they left the 
hands of the craftsman. Without any of the laying down 
of the law, which is so irritating alike to the ignorant and 
the well-informed, M. Perrot has the full courage of his 
convictions, and does not hesitate to express opinions 
contrary to those of many other authorities, enforcing 
them with quotations from authors who were the contem¬ 
poraries of the masters discussed. Having thus clearly 
defined the limits of his present subject the author 
examines in chronological order the chief relics of archaic 
sculpture which have been preserved to the present day, 
beginning with the bas-reliefs of the Temple of Assos, for 
which he claims a unique position in the history of plastic 
art, on account of the originality of their themes and of 
their execution, neither showing affinity with any one of 
the three schools of Ionia. M. Perrot assigns to Miletus 
the proud position of being for two centuries Queen of 
Ionia, leader alike in politics and in art. Ease of 
attitude and correctness of proportion are, he says, the 
chief characteristics of her plastic art; be considers the 
skill of the Samians in the use of metal due to their close 
intercourse with Egypt, and dwells on the influence of the 
cult of Hera on the sculpture of the famous island. To 
the masters of Chios,'who worked exclusively in marble 
and who are supposed to have been the first to use colour 
for 6tatuary, many pages are rightly devoted in view of 
the great beauty of their impersonations of gods and 
goddesses, and the grotesque quaintness of those of the 
weird Gorgon Sisters. Equally exhaustive and full of 
original criticism are the chapters on the Doric and Attic 
schools, the interest of the narrative becoming ever 
greater as the threshold of the golden age of Greek art 
is approached, when, to quote the enthusiastic words of 
M. Perrot, “ from certain sculptures produced apparently 
soon after the return of the Athenians to their devastated 
city, already exhaled the exquisite aroma of dawning 
perfection." 

The fine reproductions, many of them in colour, of a very 
great variety of typical examples of Greek archaic sculp¬ 
ture, are well worthy of the scholarly text they supplement. 
Those in the later chapters are prophetic of the approaching 
culmination of plastic art in the statues and bas-reliefs of 
the still unbuilt Parthenon. Indeed, in examining them 
it is impossible to help being struck with the 'act that so 
far as facial expression is concerned, some of them even 
excel those of the ensuing age, of which calm aloofness 
from human emotion was to be a chief characteristic. 
There is, for instance, a subtle difference in the scornful 
dignity of each of the heads of the polychromatic “Triple 
Typhon ” ; the features of the “ Apollonius ” from the Sofia 
Museum are full of refined melancholy, and satiric mirth 
beams from the eyes and mouth of many a bead from 
archaic buildings- Nancy Bell. 

(Mrs. Arthur Bell.') 

The Art of a Person of Quality 

Lady Diana Beadclerk : her Life and Work. By Mrs. 

Steuart Erskine. (Fisher Unwin. £2 2s. net.) 

This superb volume will come as a joy alike to connoisseurs 
and lovers of the eighteenth century. The many exquisite 
reproductions of Lady Diana Beauclerk’s portraits and 
illustrations convey as full an impression of her work as 
can now be gained, since so many of her creations have 
proved as evanescent as was her married happiness. Very 
charming are her compositions of peasants, cupids, and 
gipsies, which in their day were praised bv the great Sir 
Joshua and reproduced by Bartolozzi and Wedgwood. 
Some of her portraits suggest that, had she lived in a more 
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strenuous age and had not been “ a person of quality," her 
art would have been capable of a fuller and stronger 
development. On the whole, however, hers does not seem 
to have been a spirit fitted for grave issues. In her 
rendering of Burger’s famous ballad, the despairing 
maiden droops behind her spectral lover with all the 
languishing grace of an Arcadian shepherdess, and it is 
perhaps well for the artist's fame that a later, more 
critical age can never see those drawings’for Walpole’s 
“ Mysterious Mother," which moved the author to raptures 
and Miss Pope, the actress, to tears. Within its limits the 
art of Lady Di is very winsome in its delicately-mannered 
grace, suggestive of the contemporary French schools. It 
is all daintily artificial, pathetically unreal. One may 
whimsically conclude that the infant Pan, so often repeated, 
is the most realistic and convincing of Lady Di’s concep¬ 
tions, for while no human children were ever quite so 
dimpled and roguish as those portrayed by her, there is 
no reason for doubting that his frolic little godahip is as 
true as he is delightful. It is a pity that “ the Baby 
Bacchus so drunk ! and so pretty! borne in triumph by 
Bacchanalian Cupids ” lives for us only in Walpole’s 
praises, but there are still plenty of child fauns and cupids 
to be seen in the artist’s sketches, and most enticing little 
beings they are, almost worthy to go play with Correggio’s 
“ Putti.” 

In turning from the illlustrations to Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine’s monograph itself, we cannot resist a certain 
sense of pathos, at discovering in how unfriendly a 
fashion the realities of life intruded among Lady Diana’s 
festoons and cupids. The author gives a sympathetic 
sketch of her subject, both as woman and artist, and her 
few allusions to the time itself reveal no little insight into 
that age of surface brilliancy, which, as she says, “ seems 
to hang suspended over the dark chasm of the French 
Revolution, as if by some sort of magic.” She confesses 
that for lack of diaries and other sources of information, 
“ the memoir is a patch-work affair,” but the expression 
does less than justice to a carefully-studied life history. 
The gifted and beautiful Diana Spencer made but a sorry 
composition of her individual life, which was shadowed 
first by her unfortunate marriage with Frederic, Lord 
Bolingbroke, then by her illicit love for Topham Beauclerk, 
whom she married after her divorce. Beauclerk was 
descended from Nell Gwynn, and is said to have possessed 
much of her beauty and wit. Unhappily, we must take 
the latter quality for granted ; his brilliancy is not revealed 
by any such irresistible letters as those recently published 
of his contemporary, Lord Orrery; and though he evidently 
held his own in many a dialogue with Johnson, Boswell 
was too much occupied in making his own lion roar to do 
justice to Beauclerk’s sallies. In truth, the book does not 
give much of the quick play of wit and repartee so 
characteristic of the time. Almost the most entertaining 
passage in the entire narrative is that in which Burke, 
with gravely unconscious humour, felicitates Lady Di on 
her happy estate after the death of her second husband. 
“ It was really enlivening to behold her placed in that sweet 
house, released from all her cares, a thousand pounds a 
year at her own disposal, and her husband was dead ! 
Oh, it was pleasant, it was delightful to see her enjoyment 
of the situation ! ” The situation did not remain enjoy¬ 
able, for Lady Di was pursued by ill health, and by a 
chronic inability to manage “ that nasty thing money.” 
There is something melancholy about the record with its 
roll-call of bright, ephemeral names. Lady Di and her 
circle strike the fancy as 

Merely bom to bloom and drop, 
and they and their transient lives and scandals, their 
amateur achievements, seem as remote and unreal as the 
long-vanished chamber with lilac festoons or the famous 
hexagon room of Horace Walpole. It may be doubted 
whether even this beautiful volume can rescue Lady Di 
and her little immortals from mortal oblivion. 


The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy by Way of 

Switzerland and Germany. Translated and Edited by 

W. G. Waters. (Murray. 3 Vols. 15s. net.) 

The translator and editor begins his introduction to this 
book by lamenting that popular caprice should so often 
tie an author's reputation to one work, excluding his other 
works, though equally or perhaps more worthy of attention. 
But we doubt whether this be so great a misfortune, or 
whether these other works do, as he says, fall into neglect 
and oblivion. The multitude which knowB Swift by 
“ Gulliver ” or Walton by the “ Angler ” (to use his own 
examples) does not read “ Gulliver ” or the “ Angler.” It 
agrees with Budibras:— 

Whate’er the erabb’dest author hath 

He understood by implicit faith. 

It is the literary read, r who reads these books: the public 
is quite content to accept his report of them. And since 
the other works of these authors are read by the literary 
student, they enjoy much the same immortality as the 
more “famous” works—though their titles do not. It is 
the titles alone which suffer. The only difference is that 
the public has heard of one book which it does not read, 
and does not read another book of which it has not heard. 
We cannot think that dead authors would trouble much 
about the distinction. 

In the case of Montaigne, however, there is something 
to regret. For not only to the public, but also to most 
literary students, he is a man of one book. That book, of 
course, is the famous “ Essays.” The “ Travels ” (as Mr. 
Waters explains) were not given to the world till nearly 
two centuries after his death, when the MS. was accidentally 
discovered in an old chest at the Ch&teau de Montaigne. 
They came, therefore, as a posthumous tag to his fame, 
and had small chance of competing against the “ Essays.” 
Though Sainte-Beuve called attention to their value in one 
of his “ Causeries,” they have uniformly been neglected, 
even in France; while in England no translation has 
appeared since Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of Cotton’s ‘ ‘ Montaigne ” 
in 1842. In the recent edition of that gentleman’s “ The 
Essays and Letters ” they were omitted, on the ground that 
they were written entirely in the third person—a mistake. 

Mr. Waters must therefore be thanked for this excellent 
version in three handsome and handy volumes, large and 
clear of print. The “ Travels ” were partly written (mostly 
in the tnird person) by an amanuensis from Montaigne’s 
dictation; and completed by himself in his own person. 
The same mixture prevails in the language; for Montaigne 
used Italian during some seven months, and resumed 
French when he crossed Mont Cenis. The style is careless 
and haphazard, much inferior to that of the “ Essays.” 
But they have a unique value as the itinerary of the most 
acute, dispassionate and inquiring mind of his age. The 
careful scrutiny, the sceptical balance of the “ Essays ” are 
here applied to foreign countries. But the reader will find 
few pictorial impressions, such as he expects from a modern 
wayfarer. Montaigne is all intent on institutions; he is a 
travelling philosopher, not a poet or pleasure-seeker. The 
details he notes are mechanical—the structure of hearths 
and chimneys, plates and pots and beds and spits. Only 
accidentally do you get a hint of costume, such as the 
doublets worn in Swiss houses instead of the furred 
dressing-gowns demanded by the cold of French apart¬ 
ments. But in its way, and with its record of eminent 
people, it is of curious and invaluable interest. Yet that 
it should ever be beloved like the “Essays”—that is not 
possible. 

Boston, the Place and the People. By M. A. De Wolfe 

Howe. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Boston is not a City, but a state of mind,” is quoted by 
the author as full of historic significance. And this book, 
though it gives a detailed narrative of the founding and 
external development of Boston, owes its chief interest to a 
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sympathetic study of the political convictions and religious 
creeds which have shaped the fortunes of this pioneer 
city in American culture. It is in accordance with the 
claims of this New England town to intellectual pre¬ 
eminence and devotion to liberty that Cambridge in Old 
England was the place chosen for the meeting, on 
August 26, 1629, of the twelve members of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Company, who signed their names to an 
agreement to emigrate with their families to the company’s 
plantations “ there ‘ to inhabit and continue,’ provided the 
whole Government and royal patent should be transferred 
and should remain with them.” Among these twelve was 
John Winthrop, a Trinity College man and Lord of the 
Manor of Groton, who sailed among the first emigrants, 
and whose journal kept for nineteen years is the first 
authentic “ History of New England.” Unlike the 
Pilgrim Fathers, founders of Plymouth, who were 
Separatists before leaving England, these Colonists sent 
back from the “ Arabella ” a farewell letter “ to the rest 
of their brethren in and of the Church of England.” 
The code of laws of the infant colony, known as “Body 
of Liberties,” was Hebraic in character, and the ideal of 
government was that of a Theocracy. Votes were allowed 
only to members of the churches, thus excluding (1676) 
five-sixths of the men from citizenship. The first exercise 
of intolerance, which generally follows the claim to liberty, 
was the condemnation and expulsion of Mrs. Anne 
Hutchenson during the Antinomian excitement, leading 
to the defeat of Sir Harry Vane, her supporter, and the 
election of the conservative John Winthrop as Governor. 
In Colonial Boston two marked events were the foundation 
of Harvard College in 1636, and the union in 1643 of the 
four colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Hereford, 
and New Haven under the name of “ The United Colonies 
of New England.” The first contest between the Colonies 
and the Crown arose from the futile attempt of Charles I. 
to withdraw the Charter, which controversy ended only 
with the fall of the Stuart Dynasty. The persecution of 
the Quakers and the trials for witchcraft darken the story 
of Colonial Boston. In Provincial Boston during the reign 
of James II. disaffection grew under the exactions of Sir 
Edmund Andros, appointed by royal commission Governor 
of New England. Then follows the more familiar chapter 
of Revolutionary Boston, the resistance of the people 
against royal encroachments, which found expression in 
the “ Suffolk Resolves,” the forerunner of the “ Declaration 
of Independence.” The later chapters give the develop¬ 
ment of Unitarianism, “ the Boston religion,” of Trans¬ 
cendentalism, the Boston philosophy, the growing power 
of the Abolitionists under the heroic leadership of 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who saw their triumph in 
the raising of a coloured regiment during the Civil War, 
under the command of the brilliant young officer, Colonel 
Shaw. Boston as a “ Literary Centre ” is portrayed in a 
vivid picture of the Cambridge circle and the Boston 
writers, with sketches of Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Ticknor, Holmes, Motley, Prescott and others. 

In the later history of the city, the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks looms large, as stately and harmonious in nature 
as his own temple, Trinity Church. This sustained and 
balanced narrative rises to dramatic interest in its character 
sketches from Samuel Sewall, Cotton Mather, Sir William 
Phips of colonial days to Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner 
and John A. Andrews, the War Governor. 

Picturesque Cheshire. By T. Alfred Coward, with Hlus- 
trations by Roger Oldham. (Sherratt & Hughes. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Coward’s narrative is the record of a cycling tour 
in his native county, told in a plain, unaffected manner. 
Cheshire is probably one of the least known of the English 
counties, yet one of the most likely to produce self-gratu- 
lation in the mind of the holiday-maker who explores it. 
In Cheshire are to be found some of the most splendid old 
half-timber halls, farm-houses, and cottages in all the 
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length and breadth of England. Such incomparable 
structures as, for instance, Bramhall Hall, Moreton Old 
Hall, and the exquisite “ Ladies’ Seminary ” at Nantwich, 



Illustration from “ The Cloister and the Hearth M (Long) 


would not be allowed to remain unvisited, whatever the 
inconvenience and fatigue, were they in Holland or 
Belgium, and referred to in a guide book. Some of the 
churches, too, in Cheshire, notably that at Lower Peover, 
are mainly of half-timber work, and present probably a 
nearer resemblance to the ecclesiastical buildings of our 
Saxon forefathers than any other existing edifice, save the 
“ log-hut ” like church at Greenstead, Essex. 

One wonders what like may be the “Japanese wains- 
cotting ” at Oulton Hall, which is mentioned as almost the 
only relic of a preceding building destroyed by fire in the 
eighteenth century ; what, too, was the purpose in Prest- 
bury of that “quaint old-fashioned building, dated 1626, 
close to the church,” which Mr. Coward describes as “ the 
schoolhouse, probably the chapter-house ”—he has given us 
no hint of the existence of any collegiate or conventual 
establishment in the place, ana the date mentioned is a 
singular one for the erection in England of a building to 
which the description would be applicable. 

Altogether, the volume is one over which the reader for 
whom Mr. Coward has catered will willingly linger, pacing 
in fancy the quiet streets of Knutsford, with their fragrant 
memories of Mrs. Gaskell, picking up golden guineas with 
the household of Sir Edward Cust on the shore by Leasowe 
Castle, or assuring himself of Time’s revenges with the aid 
of a prime cigar from the Cheshire “ deserted village,” 
Havana, named in honour of the Cuban capital which had 
surrendered just as it was built (in 1761) for the accom¬ 
modation of the workers at a silk mill, abandoned when 
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the trade declined, and now actually the seat of a cigar 
factory. 

The illustrations serve their purpose well, and, in some 
instances, notably the Norman doorway on page 393, are 
really admirable; but the author should have restrained 
the artist from inserting the motor-car and the procession of 
unmistakeably “ scorching ” cyclists in the High Road at 
Sale, on page 9, and overruled whoever was responsible 
for the inclusion of blocks too large for the page; these 
give an impression of bad book-making. There is an 
excellent index. 

Grain or Chaff : The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate. 

By Alfred Chichele Plowden. (Fisher Unwin. 16s.net.) 
In the scurry of strenuous life we are all liable to be 
misunderstood, and our grains of humour distorted into 
the chaff of cheap journalism by the too ready pen of 
the reporter. Here is Mr. Plowden, police magistrate at 
Marylebone, protesting against misinterpretation. “ Not 
infrequently 1 have sat through cases in the police court, 
quite wild with pain, and been astonished on taking up 
the paper the next day to see myself credited with vivacious 
remarks which have even been received with laughter! 
Reports of this kind always surprise me and tempt me to 
say in passing that the hilarity which is constantly referred 
to as (laughter!) (much laughter!) (roars of laughter!) is 
almost entirely mythical, and has little or no existence 
outside the lively imagination of the reporter.” But Mr. 
Plowden was a reporter once, and, rightly enough, is proud 
of it. He was “ The Times ” law reporter on circuit, and 
chief reporter of the Common Pleas Division at West¬ 
minster, and “ it was a pleasure to serve a master so 
truthful and so liberal as ‘ The Times.’ ” There are 
precedents for Mr. Plowden’s appearance in autobio¬ 
graphical form. One remembers that Henry Fielding was 
a magistrate as well as a novelist, but he lived in parlous 
times and wrote in sorry wise of the troubles of his office. 
Again there was the unforgettable Thomas Walker, of 
Lambeth Police Court, whose “ Original ” must remain a 
classic for all time. With Mr. Walker, Mr. Plowden has 
something in common, for if the latter does not avow, in 
so many words, that he is a gastronomist and a gourmet, 
he at any rate pleads guilty to being a sybarite, admits 
that when engaged in private secretarial work in Jamaica 
he edited the gubernatorial menus, and finally makes 
some most sensible and apposite remarks on the futility of 
the latter-day craze for champagne, which shows the high 
quality of his taste. Mr. Plowden talks cheerily of many 
interesting contemporaries, tells some excellent anecdotes, 
gives free expression to his opinion of men and things, 
which expressions are always practical, reasonable, and 
progressive, and leads one generally to understand that he 
appreciates to the full the inevitable tragedy and equally 
inevitable comedy which are inseparable from the daily 
life and experiences of a police magistrate. He gives 
us a thoroughly sound, readable, matter-of-fact book, to 
which however there is, unfortunately, no index, a most 
unaccountable omission. 

By Thames and Cotswold; Sketches of the Country. By 

William Holden Hutton. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
This volume suffers from the want of an index, a necessary 
constituent part of every book abounding in names of 
places and people. Had Mr. Hutton furnished one, he 
would have done the general reader a service, and himself 
too. He makes no secret of the fact that he has here 
reprinted much from the pages of newspapers and 
magazines, and the interest of hiB articles fully justified him 
in resuscitating them. But they needed toilet attention 
just as does a traveller after a journey. To spoil the unity of 
a book for the lack of a little arranging and furbishing is, 
to say the least, unworthy of the reputation Mr. Hutton 
holds as historian and biographer. The compilation of an 
index would have shown him that bis reference to Peacock, 
p.-rsuading Shelley to abandon his diet of bread and butter 


for peppered mutton chops, on page 61, is repeated on 
page 272 ; that a description of the gazebo of the Noels, 
at Chipping Campden, in chapter V., is given also in 
chapter XII.; and that Speaker Lenthall’s epitaph appears 
twice, in such close juxtaposition as pages 108 and 119. 

It is perhaps unjust, however, to dwell at such length 
on the blemishes in a book that is on the whole delightful. 
Mr. Hutton knows and loves the district he describes, and 
if the method adopted causes one to go over the same 
ground more than once, it is ground of the most alluring. 
Country of magnificent distances, of imposing country seats, 
of stately churches, it is at the same time a country rich 
in historic memories. Compton Winyatee and ChasUeton, 
Malmesbury and Evesham, Stratford-on-Avon and Stanton 
Harcourt, Fairford of the windows, and Kelmscott of him 
who amongst so many other things was a window maker. 

The illustrator’s name is not given, but his work is 
satisfying. Amongst the designs which may be noticed 
specially are: the watching chamber in Malmesbury 
Abbey, interesting when compared with the lovely bay in 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield; the brass eagle lectern in 
Chipping Campden church, which has a strong resemblance 
to the one at Little Gidding, erected about ten years later; 
and the wonderful Coxwell barn, which, with its adjacent 
farm buildings, must 6urely have been in the mind of 
Pugin when he built his abbey of Mount St. Bernard in 
Charnwood Forest. 

Of Lord Bathurst’s place at Cirencester, Mr. Hutton tells 
so good a story that it demands repetition. It was the age 
of mock ruins, and Lord Bathurst had surpassed himself 
in one which he erected at the end of a vista. A traveller 
“ expressed a degree of pleasure and surprise ” at its great 
antiquity. “ This is nothing,” said the caretaker, “ for 
my lord intends building one 200 years older very soon.” 

Doctors and their Work; or, Medicine, Quackery, and 

Disease. By R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S. (Smith, 

Elder. 6s.) 

The author does not claim, in his preface, that his book 
supplies a “long felt need,” but he might fairly have 
done so. It is really a curious fact that there is no other 
book which just fills the place now taken by this. Heie 
we have a writer who has behind him a record of more 
than half-a-century’s active medical work. He writes 
without bias or bitterness, yet with mordant satire and a 
pretty wit. We cannot believe that any one will regret 
reading a book which must, sooner or later, have a direct 
and instant application for each of its readers. An 
instance of Mr. Carter's manner, when he is in his lighter 
mood, may be taken from the admirable chapter, “ The 
Aims of Medicine.” Speaking of the influence of weil- 
meaniDg friends upon a patient’s judgment, he says, “In 
such matters every bystander fancies himself to be a 
competent critic ; and his criticism will usually be founded 
upon conceptions of disease which passed into his mind 
in the nursery, and which had come down to the nursery 
maid from her grandmother.” 

A book of this order can do nothing but good. It must 
necessarily tend to improve the relations between an 
important and necessary profession and the public; 
whilst the author's fairness and positively fascinating 
manner of putting a case demand the reader’s respect and 
must ensure his confidence. The chapter on “ Professional 
Education ” is of interest chiefly to parents and young 
men and women—but the rest of the book has a value for 
everybody. We may venture a guess that our recommen¬ 
dation to everyone to read this book—which certainly 
contains many pages worth their weight in radium—will 
earn the thanks of every one who follows it. Our estimate 
of the value and interest of this book must not be gauged 
by the number of lines we devote to it. And if we may 
choose a chapter it is that on “Anti-s,” in which there 
is a fair but final disposal of incredibly ignorant and 
sometimes slanderous opposition. 
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From Paris to New York by Land. By Harry de Windt, 

F.R.G.S. (Newnes. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ All things considered, 1 cannot see what object would 
be gained by the construction (at present) of a Franco- 
American railway. That the latter will one day connect 
Paris and New York 1 have little doubt . . . but it is 

probably safe to prnlu 1 that the work will not be accom¬ 
plished in the lift-time tf the present generation, or even 
commenced during the existence of the next.” Such is 
Mr. de Windt’s summary of the result of his toilsome and 
adventurous journey of 18,494 miles. The project is 
vaguely possible, but enormously expensive, and for many 
years to come would prove entirely unremunerative. 

But it has another- or several others. Mr. de Windt is 
a born traveller, as distinct from an explorer. Difficulties 
1o him are sheer delight; apparently insuperable obstacles 
mere worries of the moment;; hardship and hunger only 
the keener whets to the joys of civilization. 

Incidentally there are many interesting glimpses. The 
author has a good word for the police in farthest Siberia, 
even away at Verkhoyansk. He meets, interviews and 
describes many political exiles, is surprised at the number 
of them who speak French and English fluently, and even 
read Dickens, Thackeray, Zola—and Anthony Hope. He 
finds gramophones and kodaks in the most extraordinarily 
unlikely places, and manages to survive a temperature of 
78° below zero Fahrenheit. 

There are many excellent photographs which the title- 
age sa\s were taken by the author; the expedition, 
owever, included the Vicomte de Clinchamp, “ who acted 
as photographer,” but apparently took no photographs, 
and Mr. George Harding. These two gentlemen presumably 
shared all the dangers and privations which Mr de Windt 
describes so graphically, but they play practically no part 
in the narrative. 

The eventual safety of the party, and, indeed, any 
success attained by the expedition, was evidently due in 
large part to Stepan Rastorguyeff, “ my faithful friend and 
comrade,” a wonderful Cossack who piloted the expedition. 
Among the best chapters in the book are those dealing 
with the exiled sect of the Skoptsi; the religion of 
Shamanism ; and life among the Tchuktchis. There is an 
excellent index. 

Thf. Life and Letters of Robert Leighton, Bishop of 

Dunblane and Archbishop of Glasgow. By Rev. D. 

Butler, F.R.S.E. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.) 

A United Reformed Catholic Church, composed of those 
national or sectarian bodies which are the daughters of 
the sixteenth-century revolt from Rome, is the ideal of 
that present shadow of opinion for which our biographer 
and Canon Hensley Henson are advocates. It is towards 
such a consummation that this Life of the best and broadest 
of the prelates imposed upon Covenanting Scotland by 
the second Charles tends. 

A pathetic figure, quite out of the picture both by place 
and temperament, this gentle recluse to whom it is always 
night; this anchorite without a cell sighing always for 
the dawning. A colleague of the time-serving Sharp of 
St. Andrews, and the tool of Laud, he found himself on 
the side of a gross and senseless tyranny, against which 
all that was best of his countrymen’s spirit was embattled. 
He stood in his lawn sleeves for conciliation between a 
nation in arms and a well-meaning, ill-judging sovereign, 
misunderstood, reviled, distrusted; accused on the one 
hand of “ Jesuitry ” (and the poor man never got nearer 
than Port Royal), on the other of lukewarmness ; having 
no constraining convictions as to the burning question of 
episcopal government such as in a very downright age a 
man who is to play a leading part can alone be borne 
along by, but solely convinced that it is a joyful thing for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. Thomas a Kempis was 
his master; the monastic life, had but his lot been cast in 
pleasanter places, was his manifest vocation ; yet he must 


be in his seventeenth century, in Calvinistic Scotland, the 
battered apologist of mutually destructive principles. “ A 
weak monastick spirit, long habituat to an affected 
abstraction and stoicisme,” quoth one; others judged 
him “ void of any doctrinal principles ” and as “ very much 
indifferent to all professions which have the name of 
Christian.” This is the man who wrote (tbo words might 
have come from the pen of k Kempis himself): “ Whoever 
thou be, let this voice of God be still in thine ear: My 
son, return inwardly to thy heart, abstract thyself from 
all things, and mind Me only ” ; and again : " Draw thy 
mind therefore from all creatures, unto a certain silence 
and rest from the jangling and company of all things 
below God : and when thou eanst do this, then is tby 
heart a place meet and ready for thy Lord God to abide 
in, there to talk with thy soul.” 

Canon Henson’s plea for the substitution of Leighton’s 
tradition for that of Laud, if in some measure it is the 
occasion of this book, is justified. It is surely good that 
the memory of this saintly man should be kept green, and 
in Mr. Butler he has found a conscientious biographer 
whose fault lies certainly not in the direction of sparing 
his pains. If it were not ungracious, one would venture 
to suggest the cause of that substitution would have been 
more effectually advanced by a less elaborately documented 
work. On the other hand it is no matter for regret that 
the material once collected should find a permanent home 
between the covers of this handsome volume. 

St. Anselm; Proslogium ; Monologium; an Appendix in 

behalf of the Fool, by Gaunilon ; and Cur Deus Homo. 

Translated by Sidney Norton Deane. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 
In days when strict logic stems almost to be banished 
from the realm of religious thought, and the noble word 
dogma has acquired in popular phraseology a secondary 
evil sense, it is rest and refreshment to return sometimes 
to the clear-cut crystals of an age of thought that was not 
lumbered with piles of undigested mutually antagonistic 
facts. No doubt the air will clear one day, and the minds 
of theologians will be able to concentrate themselves anew 
upon definite issues ; we shall not always be puffed out 
with windy generalities and overblown with wordy 
vagueness. Meanwhile a most timely undertaking is this 
(for which we have to thank American scholarship) of 
the Religion of Science Library, and particularly this very 
able and lucid translation of the great Roman who in 
the eleventh century sat in the Chair of Augustine. Here 
is, as it were, the counterpoint of Palestrina — rhymic, 
beautiful, intellectual; yet not cold, but affective with an 
affection that has its prime source in the understanding. 
To this monk in his cell contemplating with all the force 
of a most subtle mind the dogmas of faith, there " as a 
more than human rapture to be found in these seeming icy 
syllogisms. A lifelong and weary search he had pursued, 
so he might but find the argument that should suffice by 
itself to prove that God is—the argument that a man 
might grasp all in a single thought and cherish all his 
life in his heart of hearts. And he found it—he thought; 
whether justly or not he thought so, even yet men are not 
agreed ; but he was sure. Not Newton’s glow when the 
majestic law of gravitation flashed into his mind was like 
that of Anselm when in answer to his prayerful efforts 
there was revealed to him his famous Ontological 
Argument. Not the least valuable feature of this book is 
a collection of criticisms that by philosophers from 
Descartes to Flint have been passed upon this famous 
piece of reasoning:—God is that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived ; but it is possible to conceive of 
a being which cannot be conceived not to exist; and this 
is greater than one which can be conceived not to exist. 
Therefore- 

Whatever may be thought of his modern critics, 
certainly Gaunilon (himself, as Anselm handsomely 
admits, no fool) is effectually answered. 
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Esr.woi.ES je Ixgleses en EL Siuto XVI.: Estpdios Hist<5ricos. 
Por Martin Hume. (Madrid: Victoriano Suarez. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d. net.) The interest with which we turn 
to a book written in a foreign language by an Englishman— if we 
exclude Latin compositions, the number of such works is 
exceedingly small—is almost wholly compounded of a curiosity to 
see how well the author will acquit himself of a difficult task. 
The most valuable and delicate of literary essences are so infused 
with a certain quality of race and country, that we approach this 
hybrid class of production with none of the pleasurable apprehension 
we should feel for a complete work of art. Beckford composing 
his “ Vathek ” remains an Englishman writing in French : hecannot, 
in the nature of tilings, become a serious contributor to French 
literature. Hence the marked difference between the Spanish of 
Major Hume in the seven studies here bound together and that of 
Sr. Francisco Acebal, who supplies a somewhat unnecessary intro¬ 
duction. It is not that the author writes less well than his vivacious 
and idiomatic sponsor, whose gcsticulatory style resembles that of 
the late Emilio Custelar in its almost painful volubility. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult to show that, verbally, his Spanish is of a 
purer, more classical order; but behind the fluent phrase we 
perceive a foreign mind—the mind of one who writes in Spanish 
but thinks in English, and »o robs the form cf his work of the 
priceless element of inevitableness. Such doubtful praise as 
Major Hume may have earned by acting creditably as his own 
translator we readily concede him ; but it may 1)6 questioned if 
this is precisely what he has aimed at. The studies 
themselves are the interesting fruit of painstaking research 
in our own Record Office and the archives of Vienna and 
Simancas ; and, if we might borrow from contemporary poesy a 
serviceable generalisation, we could best define his matter as 
being in the nature of Minor History. The longest and most 
engrossing of the seven pieces is the first, “ Los Mercenaries 
Espauoles,” in which we have a curious picture of events and a 
period upon which Englishmen in general remain deplorably 
uninformed. With Henry VIII. as consolidator of State and Church 
Froude’s work has made everyone familiar ; but the Henry we see 
here intriguing for the privilege of retaining a body of Spanish 
auxiliaries for his army—somewhat in the spirit of a commander 
conscious that his troops need stiffening—makes a study not 
flattering to national pride. As a wholesome reminder of the 
not distant past, when the present relative positions of England 
and Spain were almost exactly reversed, the essay has a value 
which will not be measured by the degree of self-complacency 
it engenders in English readers. A chapter on the great 
ambassador Oondomar concludes a series which comprises 
some of Major Hume’s most personal and thoughtful work. 
Such errors as we have noticed are trifling, and almost purely 
typographical. 

' LES CeLTES DEl'L’IS LES TEMPS LES PLUS ANCIENS JUSQU’eN l’aN 
100 avast notre KUE. f'.tude Bistorique. Par H. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville. (Paris: Fontemoing.) M. Ii. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville publishes here in volume form a course of lectures delivered 
in the session 1902-1903 at the College de France, on the most 
ancient history of the two Celtic families, the Goidels and the 
Gallo-Britons. The former include the two groups of the Irish 
and the Scottish Gaels who settled in the north of Great Britain 
after the Christian era: both groups still possess a spoken 
language. The Gallo-Britons likewise comprise two groups : the 
Gauls or Continental Celts whom the Roman Conquest in the 
second century, before our era, robbed first of their nationality and 
then of their language, and the Britons who left the Continent and 
settled in Great Britain in the second century B.c.; their language 
is represented by two living branches : the Gaelic in Great Britain 
and the Breton, transported by Britons to the French mainland 
after the Christian era. The author deals in turn with all the 
European nations, but France naturally interests him most, and he 
warns students of history not to exaggerate the importance of the 
Celtic element in the formation of the French nation. For several 
thousand years before the first Indo-European invasion, France 
was inhabited by generations of human beings among whom we 
distinguish two successive civilisations : the paleolithic age and 
the neolithic age. We are ignorant of their languages and it is 
difficult to determine their institutions. Yet it is probably their 
blood that mostly flows to-day in the veins of the French. For 
the Indo-European conquerors of Franco, successively the 
Ligurians, the Celts of the Gaulish group, the Romans, the Franks, 
were warriors probably few in number who, by force of arms, 
overcame a population far greater numerically than themselves 
settled there before them, but lacking at the time of their defeat 


the military virtues. Students who are interested in the Celtic 
period of European history will find all they require to know 
compactly stated in M. de Jubainville’s little book. The chapters 
on the gods and the religion of the Celts are particularly interesting 
and informing. 

Etude Phonetique de la Lanoue Japonaise. Par Ernest Richard 
Edwards. (Leipzig: Teubner. 8 marks.) In his most interesting 
introduction Mr. Edwards tells us that his work is intended, in the 
first place, to give an analysis of the sounds of the Japanese 
language, taking as a type the pronunciation of the educated 
classes of the capital, Tokyo, which now has a population of nearly 
a million and a half. The practical aim of the lx>ok is to give, by 
means of phonetic texts and grammatical notes, a general idea of 
the spoken Japanese language. The author travelled in Japan in 
1900 and 1901, and at Toky5 he was assisted in his researches by 
the members of the University and of the Philological Society. 
When we remember that Japanese is spoken by about 46 millions 
of the inhabitants of Japan, by several thousand persons at 
Formosa, and in certain parts of the Korea and at Hawaii, it 
cannot be amiss to have some general practical acquaintance with 
the language. Students of philology may also learn much from 
this work. It is interesting to find that the foreign element in 
Japanese consists chielly of Chinese and English words, while a 
few are borrowed from the Romance languages and from the Dutch, 
which, before English influence made itself felt, was the commercial 
language of the Far East. The Chinese words are mostly names 
of numbers and of abstract ideas. The first part of the book deals 
with sounds, where to facilitate the explanations comparison is 
made with French, German, and English sounds ; the second with 
grammar, which includes morphology, etymology and syntax; 
and the last 80 pages contain texts for translation. The plan is 
admirably carried out, and the book should be in the hands of all 
desiring, either for purposes of scientific study or of practical 
utility, to become acquainted with the language of Japan. 

City Temple Sermons. By R. J. Campbell, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) This volume comprises a score of sermons by 
the successor of the late Dr. Parker in the pulpit of the great 
preaching hall on Holborn Viaduct. Dr. Parker was a man 
of notable and original personality. However his successor may 
compare with him in personal magnetism and in the curious 
audacity of his pulpit manner, we judge him by these printed 
specimens to be a man of scholarship and refinement. The 
occupant of that pulpit, we suppose, has a free hand. At 
least, so far as we are aware, he is bound by no formal confession 
of faith. His audience certainly is bound by none. Setting 
aside what we may call the casual element, we take it to be 
representative of the Christianity of serious and commercially 
educated Englishmen; persons who, for the most part, owning no 
part or lot in dogmatic Christianity, have inherited a Christian 
sentiment and vaguely allude to those who have it not as “ atheists.” 
Such an audience is impatient of dogma, as it understands the 
term ; and we are a little surprised to find how far their pastor 
guides their thoughts in the direction of traditional Christian 
doctrine. His concise stylo and illustrative manner are closely 
akin to those of Archdeacon Wilberforce, whose new book we 
lately noticed. So also are his conclusions. Here we see two men 
of very similar temperament, but cast by their fates into diverse, 
states of life, the one reaching out from the limitations of creeds 
and articles of belief into those wider spaces within which the 
other of his own free will restricts his boundless liberty. Thus 
are “ our unhappy divisions ” bridged; and so, in spite of in¬ 
numerable labels, are we encouraged to regard English Christianity 
as a thing in itself, if not precisely defined, at least to be conceived 
of as eventually definable. We should be sorry to leave his book 
without an expression of sympathy with Mr. Campbell’s sane and 
humane views on those defects in our social order which are a 
nightmare to the sensitive and a thorn in the hide even of the 
callous. 

Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy. By Blaise Pascal. 
Translated by Isaac Taylor. (Edinburgh : Otto Schulze.) This 
fine volume from the press of Messrs. Turnbull and Spears, of 
Edinburgh, is the first of a series entitled “ The Lighthouse 
Library of Great Thinkers.” Pascal’c “ Pensees ” are, indeed, 
mere fragments of the exhaustive Christian Apologia that the 
great defender of Jansenism had projected. His frail life was 
severed before he had reached middle age, but his prose has its 
place among the foremost masterpieces of French literature. 
That the work of which the “ Thoughts ” are the brilliant 
fragments was never carried out is not to be counted wholly for a 
loss, either to religion or to literature at large. It is impossible 
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to read them and not to perceive that the treatise into which they 
should have been welded would have been built in part upon a 
foundation that the CQming age would have been liable to under¬ 
mine. A consecutive argument is no stronger than its weakest 
link. A good deal of Pascal’s building would never have “ looked 
Time’s leaguer down.” On the other hand, his detached thoughts 
have independent value and an ever prevailing wisdom. One 
might quote almost at random : “ A miracle, say some, would settle 
our belief. They say so because they have never seen one. Reasons, 
which, when seen at a distance, appear to terminate our view, 
terminate it no longer on appioachingnearer.” Again : “ Our self- 
will is never satisfied, even when it has obtained all it desires ; but 
we are satisfied the moment we renounce it: with it, we cannot 
help being discontented ; without it, we cannot help being content.” 
Again : “Solomon and Job were best acquainted with the misery 
of man, and have spoken best upon it; the one the most happy of 
men, the other the most unhappy ; the one knew by experience 
the vanity of pleasure, the other the reality of affliction.'' Mr. 
Taylor’s translation is very good. 

The Taii.l of Rauf Coilyear. A Scottish Metrical Romance 
of the Fifteenth Century. (Baltimore: Johns Ilopkins Press. 
$1 net.) The story of Charlemagne finding shelter with the 
obstreperous Carl Rauf Coilyear who treated him with so cavalier 
a hospitality, was already a favourite in Scotland by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Four modern editions evince its possession of 
enduring qualities. Told with much verve it is also an admirable 
example of verse blending alliteration with rime, and thus alike 
from popular and literary standpoints merited the grace shown to 
it by this American edition. Professor Hand Browne adds to the 
usual glossarial and editorial furnishings a rapid sketch of old 
Scots poetry from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, in which 
naturally enough a Scottish specialist finds a great many things to 
challenge. The American professor’s attitudo towards fourteenth 
century language, history, and literary evolution is one which in 
spite of some precedents of authority it is difficult for a native 
student of Scots literature to accept without grave qualification. 
For instance, the statement that the Awntyra of Artliure does not 
show any Scottish characteristics appears to be a flat denial of the 
evidences of heraldry and history, while the remarks on Morte 
Arthure equally betray a want of receptivity towards what I believe 
all competent and fair-minded English critics now accept as 
fundamental, viz., its remarkable adaptations from the career of 
Edward in. This plain issue of political fact is a necessary 
starting point of real alliterative criticism. But that is by the 
way. No doubt it is difficult for a distant scholar to get into 
the historic atmosphere so as to distinguish between a possibly 
perfervid nationalism on the one hand and an extreme philological 
prepossession on the other, and to follow the guidance of established 
fourteenth century fact. On the present poem itself the editor’s 
argument, clearly stated though of course not new, fairly places 
the work near the end of the alliterative cycle. The “ taill ” is a 
“ merry gest ” once of extensive vogue, and is now to try its fortune 
in the new world. Our blustering collier may be trusted to make 
himself at home even in the august court of American philologists 
and to do credit to his introducer there. 

Bra Game Shooting and Travel in South-East Africa. By 
F. R. N. Findlay. With Chapters by Olive Schreiner and 
S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner. Illustrated. (Unwin. 10s. net.) Mr. 
F. R. N. Findlay quotes Mr. Bryce on the regrettable destruction 
of African big game, presents us with excellent chapters by his 
distinguished aunt, Olive Schreiner and her husband on the 
beauty of saving the threatened species, and in the rest of his book 
gives glowing descriptions of how he destroyed vast quantities of 
horned and other game. His illustrations alone must show the 
trophies shorn from hundreds of beasts, harmless and otherwise, 
beautiful or the reverse; and, not content with imparting his 
own exciting adventures with buffalo and rhinoceros, his stalks 
after zebra and waterbuck, his joys and troubles when camping 
amid wild scenery shared with mosquitoes, crocodiles and other 
attractions of a holiday in the jungle, he gives the most detailed 
information for the benefit cf others who desire to go and do 
likewise. Considered as a bcok of travel and sport, Mr. Findlay's 
volume is admirable, at once practical in its advice and picturesque 
in its descriptive portions. Yet it is to be regretted that he did 
not write a little more of protection and a little less of slaughter. 
Those of us who love to hunt big game from the fireside armchair 
have whole shelves of adventure at a period when wild beasts 
were more plentiful than they are to-day ; and it is a pity that 
Mr. Findlay, who is evidently not devoid of the proper instincts of 
moderation, should not have devoted less of his book to the 
instruction of others ready to follow in his footsteps. There are so 
many wealthy idlers into whose hands his book may fall to 
the imminent prejudice of the dwindling fauna of the African 
Continent. 


The Book of Garden Furniture. By Charles Thonger. 
(“Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” John Lane. 2a. 6d. net. 
This volume, the twenty-third of Mr. Lane’s notable—if unequal— 
scries, has a rather misleading title, and although Mr. Thonger) 
somewhat disarms criticism by his prefatory remarks we cannot 
but think that a more comprehensive title would have been better. 
The chapter headings of the book include “Bridges” and 
“ Fountains,” and this would hardly lie expected from the title. 
Setting aside this question there is much that is excellent in the 
book. Mr. Thonger is deservedly strong in condemnation of the 
varnished rustic work and galvanised iron atrocities that are so 
familiar a disfigurement of many gardens. In advocating 
“ utility, sound construction, and freedom from needless 
ornament” as the essential points in the selection of garden 
“ furniture,” Mr. Thonger is certainly correct. Generally, the 
illustrations are pleasing, and excellently reproduced. Some of 
the modern furniture, however—particularly the sundials—figured 
in the book does not seem to us at all happy in design, and if they 
really represent the best modem “ furniture ” it would appear that 
the garden is a department to which our best designers have given 
singularly little attention. Surely hero lies an extensive field for 
their art. Mr. Thonger knows his subject well, and we feel 
sure that a more exhaustive work upon it bv him would be 
warmly welcomed by tho wealthier section of the garden-loving 
public. 

How to Identify Old China. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
(Bell. 5s. net.) Mrs. Hodgson’s book bears a modest title, yet an 
ambitious one. Modest inasmuch as it gives no hint that the 
volume contains, as it does, a succinct historical account of all the 
important manufactories and their founders since china first began 
to be made in England. Ambitious because the aim set forth in 
the title is to accomplish what no book could suffice for. If the 
aspirant to knowledge of the different kinds of English china could 
have the advantage of attending a series of lectures, in which the 
information she conveys were demonstrated by the lecturer with 
actual specimens, the peculiarities of which were pointed out piece 
by piece, Mrs. Hodgson's book would be an ideal work for the 
student, to assist him in his sulwequent private study of his 
subject. It is easy enough to tell tho beginner in words the 
difference between hard and soft paste, but only actual handling 
in the presence of an instructor will enable the distinction to be 
readily recognised. The author has, however, gone as far as it 
was possible to meet this objection by providing a number of 
excellent photographic illustrations, which facilitate the assimila¬ 
tion of much of her teaching. Some of the points noted are of 
interest even to the reader who has no intention of becoming a 
collector. We leam, for instance, that the “pie-crust” ware, 
made by Wedgwood, originated through the scarcity of flour, and 
actually took the place of real pie-crust even on the table of the 
king; that the works at Bow, known as New Canton, were built 
after a Chinese design—it is a pity that no view of them survives; 
that in America, as in England, the dispute as to the so-called 
“ I,owestoft ” is earnestly maintained, a bowl at Salem which is 
plainly marked “Canton, 1786,” being catalogued as Lowestoft. 
Altogether a practical and desirable book. 

Other Poems. By Mrs. Louis H. Le Bailly [Winifred Lucas]. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) Miss Winifred Lucas (to use the name 
by which she made her select reputation) has done some exquisite 
and singularly individual work in poetry. But there was always 
an apparent danger in tho nature of her gift. A poet of subtle 
thought, and still more subtle research in the expression of that 
thought (qualities rare and treasurable in woman), there was 
evident the peril that emotional subtlety might lag behind the 
mental subtlety which it should fledge —and in her best work did 
fledge. In this last volume that danger is only too often fulfilled. 
A subtlo mind is at work with an insufficient pinion of emotion 
to sustain it. But beyond this, a peril becomes apparent which 
we had not anticipated. The research of subtle expression 
exceeds the necessities of the thought. It is not backed by a 
thought, an idea, justifying such spider-span tenuity of develop¬ 
ment. There is the old meticulous fineness of working-out, 
demanding from the reader the closest mental attention, lest 
he drop a thread of the inwoven expression ; but when the labour 
is gone through, the thought captured at the centre of its delicate 
maze, you feel that the trouble scarce justifies itself. Such a 
thought could have been put with less cunning, the idea was not 
so virginally singular as to need all these coy defences. For this 
double reason we own to disappointment with the book. It still 
remains distinguished above most minor verse. But among the 
writer’s own work, and by her own standard, it lacks the special 
and complete distinction to which she has accustomed us. 

The Smokers’ Calendar. (Moring.) Appropriately bound in 
tobacco coloured paper and filled with tobacco lore and tobacco 
literature. 
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Reprints and New Editions 

Tub Vewcomes. By Thackeray; Illustrated by William Rainey. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte ; Illustrated by John H. Bacon. 
(Blackie. 2s. Gd. each). Would be wonderful value at twice the 
price ; well printed, well bound and capitally illustrated. 

The Moral Maxims and Reflections of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld. London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. (The 
“ Little Library.” Methuen. Leather 2s. 6d. net, cloth Is. 6d. 
net ) Lovers of London and of good light verse will cordially 
welcome this pretty reprint of “ London Lyrics,” classics in their 
own sweet way. The “ Moral Maxims,” too, are sure of a welcome 
equally hearty if not so friendly. Two pleasant additions to these 
pleasant little books. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reado; Illustrated 
by Maurice Lalau. (“ Library of Modern Classics.” Long. Leather 
3s. net, cloth 2s. net.) If Charles Reade had written no other 
pages than these he still could have claimed a high place. It is 
good to have this brave tale so bravely dressed, bound handsomely 
and cleanly printed. The frontispiece is almost, if not quite, 
worth the whole price. Excellent. 

The Enchanted Doll. By Mark Lemon; Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. (Moring. Is. 61. net.) How delighted Mary and 
Kate Dickens must have been with this “ Little Book 
affectionately inscribed to them. Text and illustrations make one 
long to be quite young again, and to receive “ The Enchanted 
Doll ” as a Christmas gift. 

New Books Received 


Morten (Honor), Consider the Children.(Brimley Johnson) net 1/0 

Pilcher, Col. O.B., A.D.C. (T. D.), Some Lessons from the Boer War..(Isbister) 2/6 

The Present Position of the Empire, by Regulator.(Richards) 0/6 

Cn*alogue of Prints in South Kensington Museum... .< Eyre and Spotfciswo«*de) 4/0 

Notes on the Cathedrals.(8wan Sonnenschein) net 1/0 

George (Claude), The Rise of British West Africa. Part IV.(Houlston) 2/0 

Stirling (James Hutchison), The Categories.(Oliver and Boyd) 4/0 

Crosland (T. W. H.), A Lookiug-Glass for Mr. Chamberlain 

(Simpkin. Marshall) net 1/0 

Ames (Mrs. Ernest), The Great Crusade : An Alphabet for Everybody 

(Simpkin, Marshall) net 1/0 

Long (George H.), Some Popular Philosophy.(Sonnenschein) 2/6 

Melville (Fred J), The A.B.C. of Stamp Collecting.(Drane) 

Low (John L.). Oonc°rning Golf.(Hodder and Stoughton) 3/6 

Carroll, M.A. (Rev. John 8.), Exiles of Eternity: An Exposition of Dante’s 

Inferno.(Hodder and Stoughton) net 7/6 

De la Garde Grissell, M.A. (Hartwell), So le Vacante, being a Diary written 
during the Conclave of 1903, with additional notes on the Accession and 

Coronation of Pius X.(Parker) net 4/0 

Whitaker’s Almanac.net 2/6 

Whitaker’s Peerage. 

“ Daily Mail ” Year Book for 1904.(Amalgamated Press) 1/6 

FICTION 

“Lost: A Sweetheart,” by John 8trange Winter (White), 1/0; “Liz,** by J. B* 
Muddock (White), 6/0; “Acros the World for A Wife,” by Guy Boothhy 
(Ward, Lock), 0/6; “Beyond the Northern Lights,” by Reginald Wray 
(Burleigh), 6 / 0 ; “Sir John Toughbo, M.P.; or. The Registered Life-Pass,” by 
H.P-C. (Burleigh), 1/0; “Mrs. Evelyn’s Huslmnds,” by Anna, Comte»e de 
Br^mont (Greening). 6/0; “Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay 
and Bird), 1/0; “Gillicolnne,” by Grueber Ayles (Paisley: GurdnerX 4/6; “A 
Forest Hearth,” by Chas. Major (Macm llan), 6/0; ‘The Stolen Pearl,” by 
Gertrude Warden (Ward, Lock),0/6; “Rudderless 8hipe,” by Airam (Drane), 
6/0; “The Professor's Wife,” by Bertliold Auerbach, translated by F. E. Hynam 
(Drane;, 6/0 ; ** Reaping the Whirlwind,” by George S. Astins (Drane), 3/6. 

JUVENILE 

“ May, Guy and Jim,” by Ellinor Davenport Adams (Blackie), 1/6 ; “ The Bumble- 
puppy Book," by Carolyn Wells, with Pictures by Oliver Herford (Isbister \ 5/0; 
“The Golden Rule, Vol. IV." (Melrose), 2/0; “Stories from Grimm” (Nelson), 
5,0 ; “Plain Jane,” by G. M. George and G. M. 0. Fry (Richards), 1/6 ; “ Min 
Bounce,” by S. 0. Woodhonse, M.A. (Sonneuschein), net 1/0; “Daniel In the 
Lion’s Den,” illustrated by Patten Wilson (Grant Richards), 1/6. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Brooke. M.A. (Stopford A.), The Kingship of Love.(Isbister) C/0 

Loisy, Abbe (Alfred), The Gospel and the Church, translated by Christopher 

Home.(Isbis er) 3/6 

Father J. M., Short Readings on Devotion to the Holy Ghost 

(Burns and Oates) net 0/6 

Stone (H. E.), From Behind the Veil, or Life Studies from the Book of Job 

(Marllmrough) net 2/6 

Reville (Jean), Liberal Christian! y: Its Origin, Nature and Mission, trans¬ 
lated by Victor Leuliette...( Williams and Norgate) 4/0 

Moore (Captain W. Usborne), The Coetnos and the Creeds.(Watts) net 4/*» 

Faith and Freedom Press Pamphlets.(Brown, Langbam) each 0/3 

moktrY. CRITICISM, AND BELLB8 1.ETTRB8 

Le Bailly (Mrs. Louis H.). Oth<r Poems.(Lane) net 3/6 

Rodenhach (George-.), Bruges-La-Morte (translated from the French by 

Thomas Duncan).(Sonneuschein) 6/0 

Carroll, M A. (Rev. John S.), Exiles of Eternity, an Exposition of Dante's 

Inferno. (Hodder and Stoughton) net 7/6 

Mathews (Rev. Walter J.), Pleise It’s Only Me, and other Ballad Hinnies 

(Brimley Johnson) 

Jowett, M.A. (Benjamin), translated by, The Four Socratic Dialogues of Plato 

(Clarendon Press) net 3,6 


The Descent.(Nutt) net 3/6 

Monkshood (G. F.), The Cynic’s Posy.(Greening) 1/4 

Mifllin (Lloyd), Castilian Days.(Frowde) 5/0 


Mahomed (Mirza) and Rice (C. Spring), The Siory of Valeh and Hadtjeh 

(Duckworth) net 5/0 

Brady (E. J.), The Earthen Floor . .(Grip Newspaper Co., Grafton, N.S.W.) 

A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry, se lected and arranged by Charles 

Mack ay, LL.D.(Routledge) 

Wynne (Charles Whitworth), Songs of Summer and other Poems 

(Grant Richards) net 5/0 

HT8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Horsley, R.A. (John Callcott), Recollections of a Royal Academician, edited by 


Mrs. Edmund Helps.(Murray) net 12/0 

Rumbold (Sir Horace), Further Recollections of a Diplomatist.. (Arnold) net 15-0 

Ooop< r (L. Orman). John Howard, The Prisoner’s Friend. (Melrose) 1/0 

Saunders (Mrs. Baillle), The (treat F. Ik of Old Marylebone.(Glaisher) net 2/6 

Birch, F.S.A. (G. H ), London on Thames in Bygone Days.(Seeley) net 7/0 

Forbes. LL D. (Archibald), “Black Watch”: The Record of a Historic 

Regiment....(Cascll) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS 

“The Newcomer,” by W. M. Thackeray (Blackie), 2/8 ; “Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte 
Brontt 1 (Blackie), 2/6 ; “ Tom Browne's School Days,” by Tom Hughes (Blackie), 
2/0 ; “Stroud’s Judicial Dictiorary,” 3 vols. (Sweet and Maxwell), 64/0; “ The 
Alchemist,” by Ben Jonson, edited by Israel Gollancz (Moring), net 7/6; 
“Historical Studies,” and “Stray 8 tudies” (second series), by J. R. Green 
(Macmillan), each net 4/0; “ Villette,” by Charlotte Bronte (Richards), net l/o ; 
“ Essays and Letters,” by Leo Tols'oy (Richards), net 1/0 ; “Gardens” by Bacon 
and Cowley (Astolat Press', net 1/0;*“ Friendship,” by R. W. Kmereou (Astolat 
Pres*, net 1/0; “The Didach*-, or the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
translated by G. C. Allen, M.A. (Asolate Press), net 3/6; “The Broadway 
Booklets: “Mortc d’Arthur,” “Guinevere,” “Elaine” (Tennyson) and “The 
Blessed Damozel” (Rossetti), “The Spirit of Mischief,”“Rub&lyat of Omar 
Khayyam” (Edward Fitzgerald) (Routledge); “Crackers for Christmas,” by 
K. H. Knatchbull-Hugesseu (Lord Brabourne) (Routledge) ; “William 
Wycherley,” edited by W. O. Ward (Unwin), net 2/6 ; “ Webster and Tourneur,” 
edited by John Addington Symonds (Unwin), net 2/6 ; “John Ford,” edited by 
Havelock bills (Unwin), net 2/6; “The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri,” 
translated by H. W. Longfellow (Routledge); “Uncle Joe’s 8 tories,” by K. H. 
Knmohbull-Hugessen (Lord Brabourne) (Routledge); “ Riviera Nature Notes,” 
by 0. C. (Quaritch), 10/6; “Evelina," by Fanny Burney (Macmillan), 6 / 0 ; 
“Poems," l y John Keats (Frowde), net 2/6; “ Education : Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical,” by Herbert Spencer (Watts), 0/6 ; “ Helio-tropes or New 
Posies for Sundials expounded in English,” by John Parmenter, edited by 
Perceval Landon (Methuen), net 3/«; “Thomas Heywood,” edited by A- Wilson 
Verity (Unwin), net 2/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“The National Review," “The Architectural Review,” “Scribner’s Magazine" 
Christmas Number, “South China Weekly Post,” “The Reader,” “The West¬ 
minster Review,” “The Sunday Magazine” with Christmas Supplement “The 
Broken Vow,” “ Good Words " with Christmas Supplement, “ The London 
Winter Number,” “The New Liberal Review,” “Current Literature,” “The 
Critic” Christmas Number, “The Bookman" Christmas Number, “The 
Geographical Journal," “ Lippiucott’a,” “A Celtic Christmas" Christmas 
Number of “The Irish Homestead," “Priory Magazine.” 


Foreign 

CRITICISM 

Goethes Lyrik, Krlhuterungen nach KUnstlerischen Gesichtspunktenein 

Versuch von Berthold Litzmaun. (Berlin : Flei-chel) S m. 50pf. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Lynch (George). The Path of Empire.(Duckworth) net 10/0 

De Windt, F.R.G.S. (Harry), From Paris to New York by Land..(Newnes)net 12/6 

Keary (O. F.), India Impres ions.(Brimley Johnson) net 1/0 

Maughan (H. Neville). The Book of Italian Travel (1680-1900).. (Richards) net 10/6 
Gibbs (Philip H.), India : Onr Eastern Empire.(Cassell) 2 6 


EDUCATIONAL 


Smcaton, M.A. (Oliphant), edited by, Hamlet Prince of Denmark.(Dent) 

A. T. Quiller-Couch (Re-told by), Fairy Tales Far and Near, Supplementary 

Reader.(Cassell) 

Hal lard, M.A. (J. H.), Four French Lectures delivered in Balliol Hall 

(Blackwell/ net 


ART 


Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. Turner, Rembrandt, Constable, Velasquez, 

by A. L. Bnldry.(Newnes) net 

Pompeii, by R. Englemann, translated by Tallourd Ely, M.A., F S.A. 

(Grevel) net 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bulloch (J. M.), The Art of Extra-Illustration.(Treberne) net 

Hill, M.A. F.Z.®. (Mathew Davenport) and Webb, F.L.S. (Wilfred Marx), Eton 

Nature-Study and Observational Lessons. (Duckworth) net 

Delaforce (Esther), Snacks. (Sonneuschein) 

Woodworth, Fh.D. (Arthur V.). Christian Socialism in Englnnd( „ ) 

Bowman LL.B., Ph.D. (Harold Martin), The Administration of Iowa: A Study- 

in Centralization.(King) 

Clark, Ph.D. (Walter Ernest), Josiah Tucker, Economist: A Study in the 
History of Economics.(Ring) 


1/3 

1/0 

SI 6 

4/0 

2/6 

3/6 

10 

2/6 

6/0 

6/0 


DRAMA 

Das Heimatsfest Schauspicl in flinf Akten, von Gustav Frenssen 

(Berlin : Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung) 
Macht. Ein sozUlea Schaugpiel in Vier Akten, von J. Wieirand 

(Berlin : Flelechel) 2 marks. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Aegyptisch-Indoeuropaeische Sprachverwandt*chaft, von Carl Abel 

(Berlin nnd Leipzig : Luckhardt) 
Grundprobleme der Religionspbilosophie, von Dr. A. Dorner 

(Berl n : Schwetschke und 8ohn) 3 marks 20 pf. 
Die Grenzen der Geschichte. Von Friedrich Gotti. 

(Leipzig: Dnncker and Hnrablot) 
fjtudes Critiques sur l’Histoire de la Litterature Fran^aise, par Ferdinand 

Brunetiere. (Hachette) 

Nat urn Docet. Pensieri, per Italo Campozedi 

(PropietA : Lettcraria Riservata Secondo le Leggi) 

FICTION 


Di-'Sehnsiichtigen, vou Gertrud Franke-Schievelbein..(Berlin : Fleischel) 5 marks. 

Der Gdttliche, von Hermann Dahl.( „ ) 6 marks. 

Denise le Montmidi, von Georg Freiherrn vonOmpted;i( ,, ) 5 marks. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Oeuvres Completes de Alfred de Vigny. Poesies (Delagrave : Paris) 


PERIODICALS 

“Archiv fUr Reformationsgeschichfee,” “ Mitteilungen aus Justus Fe-thr* 
Geographi«cher Anstalt," “ Le Moia Scientiflque,” “ L’Occident.” 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence .] 

VI.—The Disappearance of the jeune premier 

I abt week I went to London, saw the plays again, 
joined a dinner party; and heard, therefore, and 
saw many strange things. At the dinner, for in¬ 
stance, I happened to sit next to a distinguished 
politician who had once, he informed me, loved the drama 
better than any other art. “ As a boy,” he began, and he 
went on, in the ingenuous way characteristic of really first- 
rate Englishmen, to describe his simple taste for truth and 
sentimentality combined. “ But,” he said, at the end, with 
a sigh, “ I do not go to the theatres now. No one can act 
the jeune premier because the jeune premier no longer exists 
in society. There is no Montague, no H. B. Conway, on the 
stage because there is no dear George d'Alroy in modern 
life. An actor is mimetic—he cannot imitate unless he 
has some model. A playwright cannot please his audience 
by drawing a type which has ceased to exist. The race 
of romantic lovers is dead." I told my acquaintance that 
his opinion, as a man of the world, supported my own, 
which was frankly that of a recluse. I had been re-reading 
Octave Feuillet’s “ Romance of a Poor Young Man ” and it 
had seemed to me that the Book of Joshua (edited) was more 
in touch with modem feeling than this play which, not so 
very long ago, enchanted and convinced the European and 
American public. 

“ Better death than dishonour !" exclaims the hero, 
leaping from a high tower in order to avoid compromising 
a lady who by accident had been locked with him in an 
isolated room of a lonely ruin. Nowadays the two would 
have played Bridge, smoked, and waited till dawn, or the 
arrival of a search party : the lady might have been a little 
compromised, but the young gentleman, in any event, 
would not have cared in the least. 

The exclamation, “ Better death than dishonour! ” 
followed by a reckless leap, would be greeted, at the 
present day, with unrestrained laughter from the 
auditorium. We have gained no doubt in reasonableness 
since the ’Thirties, ’Sixties, and ’Seventies of the last 
century, and neither my acquaintance, the ex-Minister, nor 
myself, the lonely student, would wish to see all the old 
twaddle and false sentiment revived. But the sentiment 
which is false now was not false formerly: the great 
ruthless public has never responded, and can never be 
made to respond, to ideas which contradict its education. 
And here we come to the root of the matter. The educa¬ 
tion of the imaginative faculties and the ideals of romance 


have been taken absolutely from the national education in 
every class. Imagination is now confined to the real 
believers among Roman Catholics, the Jews, and the 
Orientals. It iB not acuteness or unscrupulousness which 
makes the commonest Jew successful in business: it is 
his power of imagination—his ability to foresee the 
development of an idea, and his instinct for romance 
in the true sense of the word. To most people the word 
romance suggests unreality, shams, the unpractical, the 
illogical, the fantastic, the impossible. To the sincere 
Roman Catholic, the Jew, and the Oriental it means the 
essence of everything that is worth time, or money, cr 
thought: imagination is rightly treated as one of the 
highest intellectual faculties, and it is cultivated by 
the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Oriental systems of 
education to the highest possible pitch. It is abused— 
everything human is abused, but of all our powers, it is 
certainly the one which distinguishes us as human beings 
from the brutes. And the jeune premier is another 
creature who was not brutal. He was exalted, he was 
fond of rhetoric and he lived, as it were, rhetorically : 
he tossed his hair about, he enjoyed a good gesture and 
he would only abandon one noble attitude by assuming 
another, but he had a warm, generous heart, and he could 
send his kind soul into worlds elsewhere at a moment’s 
notice. He loved with all his might and the sterner the 
parent, the harder the fate, the crueller his adversities, 
the more he loved, and the more beautifully he expressed 
his emotions in a voice which grew stronger and more 
melodious as his cares became more squalid and depressing. 
An attic enchanted him : debts roused him to enthusiasm : 
duns inspired his best utterances: shabby raiment made 
his countenance the more striking. He was a splendid 
creature: they have taken him away, and they have given 
us nothing in exchange. 

“Asa boy,” said my acquaintance, as he left me, “I 
loved dear George d’Alroy. I can’t stand these new 
fellows—I daresay they are true enough to life, or they 
would be true—if they didn’t talk so much drivel and 
try to look like Ruy Bias at the end of each act! If you 
want to look like Ruy Bias you must be doing the kind 
of things he did ! ” 

That is another trouble, the leading man will still try 
to look like a jeune premier —the tradition, in the matter 
of appearance, still holds. And this is why one hears 
so much smother* d laughter during tragic scenes. Can one 
talk like a domesticated poodle and pass for Prometheus ? 
No. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1903 by Mrs. CRAIGIK in the United States of America.] 


The Apostle of Evolution 


H erbert Spencer was one of the first to insist upon 
the unimportance of the mere biographical 
details that many people find so interesting and 
vital. Most of such details are what, with his 
genius for language, he called “dead facts,” incapable of 
forming part of ‘‘organised knowledge” (which was his 
definition of science), and therefore to be relegated to 
a secondary place. In deference to his own judgment 
vre need spend little time upon the details of a singularly 
■uneventful life. He was born in 1820, went to neither 
school nor university, and was never married. The first 
years of his working life he spent as an engineer, and then 
acted as sub-editor—there is humour in the idea—to a 


financial newspaper. Thereafter he devoted himself to 
writing, interrupted only by a period of eighteen months 
insomnia, due to overwork, and by a visit to America in 
1882. The prospectus of his “ System of Synthetic 
Philosophy ” was issued in I860, and the work was com¬ 
pleted. after three times being on the verge of arrest, in 1896. 
Since then he busied himself with an autobiography 
which will doubtless be one of the most precious of its kind. 
We may expect to find therein the genesis of many of 
his epoch-making ideas, and notably of the idea to which 
he gave the name “ evolution.” Darwin and Wallace have 
told us that they obtained the idea of natural selection by 
reading Malthus. That idea— which Spencer immediately 
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adopted, and illumined with the phrase, “ the survival of 
the fittest”—was their relatively small contribution to 
the evolutionist philosophy which Spencer had already 
formulated. It remains to be seen how the central idea 
formed itself in that magnificent mind. We know, of 
course, that it had occurred to the Greeks some twenty-five 
centuries ago—to be lost for so long—but we know that 
Spencer was ignorant of Greek as he was of German, and 
there is no question but that the idea was original with 
him. Was it in pondering over the problems discussed in 
“ Social Statics ” (1851) or even earlier, that the apostle 
of evolution received his apostolate ? 

His last utterance was upon the much controverted 
question of the hour. We may quote it as that of a 
master-mind, disclaiming any political interest in so doing : 
“ What right has a Cabinet or a majority to say to me 
that I must not buy my bread where I can get it cheapest 
and best ? It is a violation of the primary conditions of 
human freedom.” One other biographical point we may 
notice : that Spencer consistently refused all academic or 
official honours. The last which he declined was—if 
rumour be correct—the honorary degree of the University 
of London, which determined last summer to institute 
such a degree and proposed to bestow it upon three whose 
names were then probably without a rival among living 
men : Spencer, Kelvin and Lister. 

There needs no apology for quoting in full Spencer’s 
famous definition of evolution, which is familiar to all 
philosophical thinkers and constitutes the essential legacy 
of the nineteenth century to subsequent ages. Here, in 
its most abstract form, is the formula which its author 
applied to all the phenomena of the Cosmos, from the 
making of a planet to the making of a society or an art: 
“ Evolution is an integration of Matter and concomitant 
dissipation of Motion, during which the Matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained 
Motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” At the 
beginning of his thirty-six years’ task—pursued with 
superb courage under the most disabling ill-health— 
Spencer saw that he could not expect to discuss the 
application of this formula to the inorganic world. He 
therefore passed at once from the elucidation of his “ First 
Principles ” to their application in biology, wisely leaving to 
lesser minds the discussion of their application in the simpler 
realm of inorganic Nature. He just lived to see evolution 
justified in its entirety in the inorganic world. Within the 
last few years the nebular theory of the solar system, upon 
which he wrote a masterly essay some fifty years ago, has been 
established upon a mathematical and therefore inexpugnable 
basis. Even more remarkable is the case of the newly 
discovered element radium, the phenomena of which 
answer to the Spencerian definition of evolution as if it 
had been framed to explain them. In the atoms of radium 
we have an “ indefinite, incoherent homogeneity ” which 
gives place under our eyes to a “ definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ” with “concomitant dissipation of motion.” 
We are not aware that the extraordinary aptness of this 
illustration has yet been commented upon, and it would 
be interesting to know whether it was brought to Mr. 
Spencer’s notice. But we may leave the idea of evolution 
with the observation that it has impregnated all thought, 
and is as invaluable to the musical critic or the physician 
as it ought to be to the politician and the educationist. 

Of course your true metaphysician—nourished on the 
Hegelianism which Germany has done with and passed 
over to Oxford, adopting Spencer’s philosophy in its place 
—will have none of all this. He much prefers the 
discussion of essentially insoluble problems, such as that 
of the origin and nature of all knowledge. The man who 
merely “ unifies the whole knowledge of man,” to use 
Spencer’s own phrase, is not good enough for him. Long 
ago Spencer showed—and the history of thought is witness 
that he was right—that the problems of metaphysics are 
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insoluble; and this is how one of his critics disposes of 
him therefor: “A failure to solve the problems of 
metaphysics must always remain a failure, in spite of all 
protestations that it was inevitable”; with which profound 
remark we may leave this subject, only observing that 
Spencer ’b Unknowable — which closely resembles the 
Noumenon, or thing-in-itself, conceived of by Kant as 
underlying all phenomena, and which is also closely allied 
to the sublime idea of an impersonal Deity—was, in his 
view, the only possible ground for reconciliation between 
science and religion. When the world is tired of Haeckel 
and such dogmatists, who fancy that they have solved all 
the problems of the Cosmos, and when theologians have 
rid themselves of the ridiculous idea that Spencer was a 
“ crass materialist,” such a reconciliation, earnestly to be 
desired by all thinking and serious persons, may at length 
be achieved. 

Space fails us wherein to discuss, even briefly, the 
features of Spencer’s inflexible individualism, which is 
so utterly out of harmony with the tendencies of the day 
and in which few, if any, of his disciples can entirely 
follow him ; or to descant upon the heights to which the 
dignity and nobility of his thought have raised the 
utilitarian system of ethics, which is, on the other hand, 
rapidly displacing all others. Nor can we here discuss any 
of his epoch-making contributions to psychology, which 
have given that science its modern form. Suffice it that 
we all nowadays think in terms of his thought, that 
thousands even of novel readers are imbued with the ideas 
of heredity and environment which the novelists have 
borrowed—in remarkably garbled form—from Spencer, 
and that already there is abroad the delicious criticism— 
really the highest of compliments—that he was but a 
platitudinarian. Few that have thought at all will be 
found to question the assertion that all subsequent ages of 
philosophic speculation and of scientific investigation will 
take their starting-point and their guide from the work 
of the courageous and stupendous genius whose life 
and work were so admirable an exemplification of his 
own phrase, “ the union of philanthropic energy with 
philosophic calm.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Egomet 

M y visits to the reading-room of the British Museum 
are variable in their frequency and in their 
length ; it may be once in a month that I go in 
to look up some fact, which too often turns out 
to be a fancy; it may be that day after day I resort to 
that busy beehive of a room—to pursue a courte of reading ? 
Not at all, merely to browse at my own sweet wiU on 
various books on various subjects. The B.M.R.R. is the 
finest literary lounge in the world, save that the chairs 
might be more comfortable, the atmosphere les3 turbid, 
and that a fire is lacking. To sit beside a fire is half the 
art of reading, any way in the winter. 


What then do I read at the B.M. and why do I not always 
browse by my own fireside or at the club ? I ask myself 
these questions, without the slightest intention of attempt¬ 
ing the impossible task of answering them, except in so far 
as to say that I desert my usual haunts and I read what 
I like simply because I choose so to do. Why make my 
life dreary and dull by determining to read such-and- 
such subjects or such-and-such works? I do not earn 
my living by my learning—I live to read, not read to live. 
Life is given us for enjoyment, 60 I read what I believe I 
will enjoy. If I take up a work, which I am told by 
everyone I should read, and find it not to my taste, I lay 
it down. Great names and great books do not appeal to 
me : I read—what I choose to read. Why not? 
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As for the frequenters of the B.M.R.R., what curious 
folk many of them are. I am often tempted to tap this or 
that one on the shoulder, asking, in a discreet B.M. whisper, 
“Why do you read that book? Is it for pleasure or for 
livelihood ? ” And I sometimes long to demand the name 
and nature of the woman on my right or the man upon 
my left. Why do the gentler sex burden themselves with 
what, I understand, are called reticules, and what are the 
■contents of those mystery bags? One old lady, I have 
been told, bears a famous name, lives in a garret and 
make the reading-room her living-place, poor soul. 
Another laboriously copies the coloured prints from 
ancient tomes. Another sleeps all day, at any rate is 
always asleep when I notice her. Does she spend her 
nights poring over books and burning the midnight 
candle? Others are young, fresh, pretty, rays of sunshine 
in the dusky room. 


The men are as varied and as provocative of curiosity ; 
blacks and pale-faces, young ana old, smart and snuffy, 
casuals and regulars. I sometimes long for the magician’s 
wand that would lay bare to me the lives of those who 
read around me, for what a strange Biographical Dictionary 
it would obtain me material. Perhaps some day a writer of 
genius—genius means insight—will give to the world a 
Biographical Dictionary of the Unknown; how far more 
illuminating it would be than any of the volumes on the 
shelves containing “ Biographical ” — shelves I avoid. 
Autobiography fascinates : biography misleads. 


Odd volumes of ancient periodicals afford me much 
enjoyment; and they make me sad, too. What millions 
of words, written and once read, now lying dead; good 
matter much of it, full of quaint conceits, exploded 
beliefs, stories of dead people and dead places. If I were 
ever condemned to live alone beyond the pale, and had 
•choice given me of only a few books, I verily believe I would 

select a set of old volumes of the - Magazine, the 

■Gentleman’s probably. Lived I to be a hundred I should 
not exhaust their treasures. Or would the Quarterly or 
the Edinburgh or Blackwood’s suit me better ? The case 
can never anse, so I will not worry to determine. As for 
the usual selection under such fancy circumstances—the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Dante, and other 
“ best books ”—away with it. 


I am going up to the B.M.R.R. to-day, utterly without 
purpose; I shall take down a volume or two from the 
open shelves; I shall fill up, perhaps, a slip or two with 
the names of books at which, when received, I may not 
look; I shall roam about, with careful footfall and staid 
demeanour, peering at those who read, conjecturing, 
wondering; I shall lunch off a shilling dejeuner at a dirty 
little foreign restaurant, and in the misty evening shall 
saunter to the club, filled with contentment, even though 
I may have read not one line. There is art and pleasure 
in pretending to read, just as some folk find the same 
in pretending to be virtuous. 

E. G. 0. 


At the second meeting of the thirtieth session of the 
Musical Association on Tuesday, Mr. Tom S. Wotton read 
a very interesting paper on Hector Berlioz, “ the musician 
rather than the man,” with particular reference to his 
ideas on fugue, which he did not hate so thoroughly as is 
generally supposed; the “ mysterious instinct ” which 
guided his orchestration, his marvellous knowledge of 
horns and trumpets, and his genius for blatant colour. 
It is to be hoped that the paper may be preserved in 
print; it would be valuable for reference. 


Dramatic Notes 

A correspondent writes to ask why I take so gloomy a 
view of the present state of the British theatre. As 
a matter of fact such a view is not mine ; I am not 
one of the cranks who desire to blot out all the 
jollity and frivolity of life, who hold up hands of holy 
horror at a musical comedy, a burlesque, or a pantomime. 
There is room for all, but I do agree with those who 
regret that some of the finest literary workers of the day 
neglect the art of the drama. On the other hand there is 
much room for hope when we recall the names of our 
leading dramatists—for examples, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Davies, “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
Mrs. Clifford, and others — much room lor hope and 
congratulation, if only they will give us of their best. 


To the “National Review ” for this month Miss Godley 
contributes a very suggestive but not altogether con¬ 
clusive article, “A Plea for the Protection of Shakespeare,” 
who, poor man, does indeed need saving from his friends. 
The writer apparently supports the demand made in some 
quarters for a British School of Acting, something akin 
to the Paris Conservatoire. Would such an institution 
help us to the desired end ? Germany without it has 
turned out an admirable school of actors, and so, to be 
just, have we. But the gist of Miss Godley’s paper shows 
that she is looking for a remedy for a very real disease, 
namely the poor acting, the over-gorgeous mounting and 
the sacrilegious “ cutting ” of Shakespeare’s plays. It is 
true, as is pointed out, that our actors show to great 
advantage in modem plays and, as a rule, to great dis¬ 
advantage in those of the old masters, chiefly Shakespeare. 
In modem pieces the cast is good all round, in Shakespeare, 
even if one or two parts are well performed, the “ crowd 
of lesser personages ” are “ all reduced to one dead level of 
monotony.” Quite so. 


It should first be noted that it is an easier task for an 
actor to play his part in habiliments to which he is 
accustomed than in “ fancy ” dress, to speak the prose of 
to-day than the poetry of yesterday and to demean himself 
as those do with whom he daily mixes than as did kings, 
queens, merchants and peasants of days gone by. Then, 
too, the large number of theatres, the still limited number 
of really capable actors and the increasing scale of salaries, 
render it very difficult for a manager to procure an all¬ 
round good cast: some whose services he would secure are 
already engaged elsewhere, and others do not care—even 
at their usual salaries—to play a small part. But granted 
all this, there remains tne most serious point to be 
discussed. 


How does the average actor approach a Shakespearean 
character which he—or she—is called upon to perform ? 
Too often, it is to be feared, he looks upon his task as a 
question of make-up, costume and the declaiming of so 
much blank verse, the low-comedian adding the re-acting 
or the invention of “comic business.” Our Hamlets, 
Lears, Shylocks, Portias, Juliets, and so on, must be 
excepted—I am writing here chiefly of the actors of minor 
characters. In a modern play, aided by the advice and 
desires of the drimatist, the actor looks upon his part as a 
“ living ” man or woman, whom he—or she—is called 
upon to embody. Shakespeare not being present—in the 
flesh at any rate—is helpless, and the actor and stage 
manager have two first duties to fulfil—to endeavour to 
realise how the playwright meant the parts to be played 
and what was in his mind’s eye when he wrote the parts. 
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These duties are not easy, but if they are not firmly 
faced and carried out with pains the result must be bad. 
In order to understand how Shakespeare wished his plays 
to be acted, we must first turn to his advice to the players 
in “ Hamlet,” and then fill ourselves with the Elizabethan 
“ atmosphere,” and, lastly, learn as much as we can of the 
conditions under which his plays were produced, which 
conditions we know fairly fully and accurately. This 
done, the altered conditions of our own theatres must be 
considered, and, after all, they are not so very much 
changed, with the exceptions of our use of scenery and 
our permitting women to play their part. Then, what 
pictures and what gestures and what tones of voice were 
in the playwright’s mind as he penned his lines and 
drew his portraits ? Shakespeare was above all things a 

J >ractical dramatist; an actor himself, he knew the actors’ 
imitations and difficulties ; a sharer in the profits of the 
playhouse, he understood that playgoers would not attend to 
see plays where half—or more—of the characters were mere 
clothes’ props: in other words, Shakespeare’s characters 
all had flesh and blood and brains. 


There is the sum of it all, and players must remember 
that Shakespeare drew real men and women, owning 
hearts and souls as well as airs and graces; they must get 
to the heart of the parts they are called to play and then 
many if not quite all their difficulties will vanish; they 
must study the human nature as well as the speeches of 
their parts. Miss Godley may be quoted as to the 
speaking of blank verse, her remarks being apropos of 
Mr. Oscar Asche’s fine performance of Bolingbroke:— 

We do not pause to think whether he is speaking verse or 
prose ; we simply feel assured that what he says is the natural 
outcome of chnrarter and circumstance, not merely a certain 
number of lines, to lte repeated with scarcely a thought of 
the disposition that prompted them. It is not enough for an 
actor to display emotion in the abstract; he must show us 
the effects of that emotion on the special temperament of the 
person he represents. This is exactly what the majority of 
actors seem either unwilling or unable to do, once they are 
burdened with a part which involves the recitation of blank 
verse. 

That, and follow Shakespeare’s advice to the players and 
speak the words so that each one carries to the ear of the 
farthest spectator. 

As to the acting versions of Shakespeare’s plays, it is 
well to remember that the dramatist was a master of 
stagecraft, that, therefore, apart from reverence, as little of 
his work as possible for our shortened trafie of the stage 
should be cut out and never— neve 1 —should the words 
of one character be put into the mouth of another. 
Shakespeare knew what his men and women would say, 
and even we enlightened folk of to-day do not know 
better. 

When first produced—more than a hundred nights ago 
—“ Billy's Little Love Affair,” by Mr. H. V. Esmond, was 
not received with what could be called a chorus of praise, 
yet it is still with us, nightly received with laughter and 
applause. Why ? What is the source of its vitality ? 
Simply that the first two acts are well conceived, 
capitally written and acted in first-class style. Mr. 
Esmond has written two acts of fine comedy, comedy of 
manners, not of men, and fails only in the third—the fatal 
third—act, where he drags in unnecessarily the very long 
arm of coincidence and gives us a touch of human nature, 
a taste of tragedy, which makes the whole play sickeningly 
real. Up to this point he had been as unreal as “ The 
School for Scandal’’ or ‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and 
very nearly as amusing. The acting throughout belongs to 
the best school of English comedy ; Mr. Allan Aynsworth 
and Misa Eva Moore playing delightfully as the troubled 
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lovers, Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. J. W. 
Macdonald and Miss Florence St. John acting wonderfully 
well in character parts. Mr. Esmond will write a great 
comedy some day, but let him beware the third act! It is 
pleasant to know that he is at work upon a five-act drama, 
for which, however, no arrangements for production have 
aB yet been made. 

Lady Troobridge ought to make her mark as a play¬ 
wright. “ Mrs. Oakleigh ” has weaknesses—the very name 
is weak, the humour is thin, and there are two vital flaws 
in the scheme of the play—but there is the dramatic grip, 
excellent feeling for dramatic arrangement, clean-cut plot 
and telling stagecraft. There is, above such handsome 
qualities, a capacity far higher than any of these things: 
a fine gift for strongly presenting human emotions, which 
is to say that the bouI of art is in her hands. The 
company was good all round. Miss Darragh and Mr. Ben 
Webster played their parts with finish, strongly and 
well. But there were two flaws in the well-developed plot 
that no amount of talent could obliterate, either in the 
author or the players. A woman with a past may be 
capable of pure love and of unselfish devotion to a noble 
man if she should have been more sinned against than 
'sinning; but a woman who has deliberately wrecked men, 
single and married, and robbed other women, will thieve 
souls to the end. It was a pity that Lady Troubridge 
should have made her a wrecker instead of wrecked, as it 
was also a needless weakening of the dramatic probabilities 
of life to make a strong hero marry a woman he did not 
love—the unforgivable lie. But it made a wonderfully 
strong “ curtain.” 

Several new plays are now to be seen at the Paris 
theatres. At the Vaudeville Rejane is playing the title 
role in “ Antoinette Sabrier,” by Romain Coolua. It is a 
veritable tragedy, the greatest merit of the drama residing 
in the manner in which the author has treated the most 
cruel situations, which are brought about not by arbitrary 
incidents, but by the logical play of characters and passions. 

“ L’Adversaire,” the new play in which Alfred Capua 
has collaborated with Emanuel Ar^ne, forms the programme 
at the Renaissance Theatre, with Marthe Brandhs and 
Guitry in the chief parts. It is an extremely clever piece, 
with witty and spirited dialogue. A serious interest we 
are not accustomed to find when Capus writes alone, is 
given to the drama since it has for thesis “ la lutte des 
sexes,” as represented by a husband and wife who both 
break their marriage vows. 

The vogue of the dramatized novel seems to be on the 
increase. “ The Light that Failed ” has followed its 
English success with an equally agreeable American one. 
Now it is announced for production in French. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is placing the work of translation in the 
hands of the Vicomte d’Humi&res, who made so successful 
a French version of “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
There are further rumours that the play founded on 
Mr. Kipling’s book is to be presented in almost every 
European language. 

Ever growing is the number of Hans Andersen plays, 
and Bmall wonder—for daintiness, interest, and charm 
there are no fairy stories to surpass them. The latest is 
“ Little Hans Andersen,” a “ pot-pourri ” of delightful 
tales, to be produced at the Adelphi for the benefit of 
the small folk at home holiday-making. We have had 
“ Hansel and Gretel,” “ lb and Little Christina,” “ The 
Swineherd and the Princess,” and others—and the more 
of these exquisite fancies we see the better pleased we 
shall be. 
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It is interesting to know that “ Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” 
an adaptation by Egerton Castle and David Belasco of 
“The Bath Comedy,” was produced on December 7 at 
the Balasco Theatre, New York, with great success. Miss 
Henrietta Crosman in the title-role seems to have delighted 
a most enthusiastic audience. The play was first produced 
at Washington, Lafayette Theatre, on the 25th and ran 
there a week, and also a week at Baltimore, as a final trial 
before the New York production. It promises to be one 
of Belasco’s big successes, likely to eclipse his “ Darling 
of the Gods.” A copyright performance was given in 



Mbs. Ciuigie’s comedy “The Ambassador,” in Spanish, 
will be produced by the leading company in Madrid about 
the end of January. It will be as nearly as possible a 
re-production of the original performance at the St. James’s. 
Spanish actors and actresses excel in high comedy and any 
ifiles which demand finesse and facial expression. Their 
performance of some of the French successes has been an 
improvement on the originals. They are also admirably 
trained for what are known as society pieces, and there is 
every reason to believe that the Spanish version of “ The 
Ambassador,” which is almost a literal translation, will 
appeal to the Spanish public. 


On Thursday afternoon, December 3, Miss Rosina 
Filippi gave a very interesting and enjoyable dramatic 
recital at the Steinway Hall. This talented actress was 
heard to most advantage in “ The Story of Peter Pan ” 
from Barrie’s “ Little White Bird.” The delicate humour 
and charm of the story were exactly suited to Miss Filippi’s 
powers, and although it was a long selection, it was not too 
Jong for the audience. Miss Filippi also recited Lamb’s 
essay on “ Old China.” and “ The Swarm ” from Maeter¬ 
linck’s “ Life of the Bee.” The latter selection was hardly 
so successful as her other efforts, it was neither suited to 
Miss Filippi’s style nor her audience. She was assisted 
in her programme by Miss Gigia Filippi, who contributed 
several old English songs with much dramatic feeling and 
gesture. 

Musical Notes 

T he many engagements which Richard Strauss has 
fulfilled in England during the past week— 
including as these have visits to Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh, as well as an appear¬ 
ance in London — should go to satisfy the composer’s 
many friends that, despite his extreme height and 
somewhat willowy appearance, he is possessed of an 
enviably strong constitution; and this is said to be 
the fact. Strauss makes nothing, indeed, of the longest 
railway journeys, and in the course of his various 
tours covers prodigious distances by rail without seeming 
any the worse therefor. It must be remembered, too, 
that your conductor on tour has to work infinitely 
harder than the average singer, or other solo performer, 
when he reaches his destination, since he has his rehearsals 
in the day-time as well as his performances at night. The 
strain imposed by such a week’s work as that which 
Strauss has just put in must, indeed, be very severe. But 
most musicians have been considerable travellers, and even 
in earlier days, when the Channel crossing was a very 
different affair from what it is to-day, few of them failed 
to make their way at one time or other to England. The 
names of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Spohr, Weber, Wagner, Berlioz occur at once in this 
connection — though Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms were notable exceptions to the rule. 


It is satisfactory to know that London is not to remain 
much longer almost totally unacquainted with Elgar’s 
larger works. The London Choral Society, it is announced, 
is to give a performance of the “ Dream of Gerontius,” 
while the Royal Choral Society has been goaded into the 
determination to do “ The Apostles.” Then, in addition, 
of course, there is to be the festival at Covent Garden, in 
the course of which both of these works and many others 
are also to be given, so that altogether we seem to be in a fair 
way to know our Elgar before long. And this is certainly 
as it should be. There is much truth in the recent 
remark of an acute writer on London musical affairs 
that Elgar is less appreciated in London than in the 
provinces at present, for the simple reason that, speaking 
generally, we know nothing here of any of his more 
important compositions. It is, indeed, a singular com¬ 
mentary upon our reputation as essentially a land of 
choral music that music of almost any other kind has a 
better chance of being heard in the capital. From this 
point of view Dr. Elgar would have done better to have 
roduced at an earlier period that symphony which all 
is admirers are now awaiting with such interest. 


At the same time we know, from his published declara¬ 
tions, that Dr. Elgar is of those who attach no overweening 
regard to London opinion. One recalls, for instance, that 
famous deliverance at Morecambe which brought such a 
hornets’ nest about his ears, because he was therein 
supposed to have spoken with something less than due 
respect of London as a musical centre. And though there 
is good ground for believing that the composer was to a 
very large extent misunderstood on that occasion by his 
critics, who took to themselves remarks intended to have a 
wider application, it is probably more or less true that 
Dr. Elgar pays less attention than any of his contemporaries 
to the critical opinion of the Metropolis. For this attitude 
there may or may not be warrant, but at least it testifies 
to Elgar’s strength of character that he has not hesitated 
to let it go forth as his own. 


Afteh Berlioz, Liszt. If report speaks truly, next year 
is to witness an energetic attempt to revive interest—if 
revive is quite the right word—in Liszt. Mr. H. J. Wood, 
it is announced, proposes to do his great “Dante” 
symphony at one of the Saturday symphony concerts, 
besides performing all of the symphonic poems next 
season at the Promenade concerts, while even a Liszt 
festival is talked of. How it would have rejoiced the 
heart of the late Walter Bache to have heard such news 1 
But if it is seriously hoped to make Liszt’s music popular 
with British audiences,! fear the attempt is foredoomed to 
failure. Liszt was a wonderful artist and a noble-hearted 
man whose name, if only by reason of his self-sacrificing 
efforts in the cause of Wagner, will always be held in 
honour and affection among musicians. Perhaps in the 
whole history of music there is no more stimulating page 
than that which tells of the relationship between these 
two great genuises, and of the manner in which Liszt— 
himself be it borne in mind a composer too, with ambitions, 
if not endowments, as great as Wagner’s—set aside all 
baser promptings and used all his vast influence to further 
the cause and advance the fame of his contemporary. 
What the world might have lost indeed if Franz Liszt 
had been a man of less magnanimous nature who shall 
say ? On this account alone, therefore, by reason of his 
splendid services to the art, as friend and champion of 
Wagner, it would be wholly delightful to be able to like 
the music of Liszt himself. Unfortunately, with the best 
will in the world, this has not proved possible to musicians 
in general, and in England at least, despite the efforts of 
a few enthusiastic disciples, his compositions have never 
enjoyed more than a succis d'estime. 
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This is not to deny, however, Liszt's claims to recognition 
as a pioneer. All the most modern developments of the art 
of symphonic music in point of subject matter, form, and 
treatment were anticipated—more, exactly embodied—in 
his works. Nor can anyone gainsay the masterly technique 
by which his compositions are distinguished. The whole 
art on its technical side he had at his finger’s ends, 
likewise the large ideas, the lofty ideals and the grandiose 
conceptions which might, given just one additional element, 
have resulted in great things. Unfortunately it was just 
that one additional element, in other words that gift of 
genuine creative genius, which was lacking. Wherefore 
while one may admire tbeir workmanship his most elaborate 
scores leave one commonly entirely unmoved. But let us 
hear his works again by all means, and try if perchance 
one may grow to like them better. 


Poor Dr. Richter! If one may believe some of his 
London critics his powers have sadly deteriorated since he 
had the bad taste to settle in Manchester and, when he 
does appear in London, to bring his Manchester players 
with him. Time was when Richter could do no wrong, 
but recently it would seem he has fallen off to an extent 
quite saddening to witness. Such at least would appear 
to be the opinion of some of his newspaper judges, 
one or two of whom could hardly convey too pointedly 
their poor opinion of the performances which he obtained 
in the course of his recent Wagner concert. And 
all this the result of twelve months’ residence in 
Manchester! Seriously, is there any warrant for this 
attitude? Can it be possible that Richter’s hand has 
really lost its cunning to the extent implied ? Or is it 
more reasonable to suppose that what Spencer has called 
the “bias of patriotism ” has so warped the judgment of 
the individuals concerned that they now discover faults 
where none before existed ? It is a sure sign of pro¬ 
vincialism to belittle the achievements of outsiders. Can 
it be that even in London we have exponents of this 
provincial spirit ? _ 

A work of some interest, heard at the last Broadwood 
concert, was Ludwig Thuille’s sonata for piano and 
violoncello in D minor, though in the result it proved, 
perhaps, something of a disappointment. Thuille’s com¬ 
positions are held in high esteem in Germany, more 
•especially in Munich, where he is conductor of the male 
choir “ Liederhort,” but this example of his handiwork 
seemed hardly to justify his reputation. It has, indeed, 
the merits of straightforwardness and lucidity, qualities 
certainly not to be despised in these days, but otherwise it 
did not strike me as a work of note in any way. That is 
no reason, however, why some of Thuille’s other com¬ 
positions by which his name has been made should 
not be given in London. Schumann’s “ Andante and 
Variations” for two pianos (Op. 46) was another work 
heard at this concert, and though, as a rule, compositions 
of this sort must be accounted a weariness to the flesh, 
exception may be made in the case of this particular 
duet, which contains some beautiful music of the true 
Schumannesque charm. It was, moreover, excellently 
interpreted by the Misses Mathilde and Adela Verne, ihe 
former of whom had doubtless studied it in days gone by 
with her illustrious teacher Mdme. Schumann. 


It was a good idea of the Society of American Women 
in London to prevail upon Mr. Georg Henechel to deliver 
in London his lecture entitled “ Personal Recollections of 
Johannes Brahms,” which will be given next Thursday 
afternoon (by permission of the American Ambassador) at 
Carlton Place Terrace. Such an address should certainly 
prove interesting, for Mr. Henschel was well acquainted 
with the great composer and must have many interesting 
reminiscences to draw upon. It is curious bow com¬ 
pletely Mr. Henschel, once so prominent a figure therein, 
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has dropped out of London musical life during the last 
few years —and matter, too, for genuine regret. For few 
living musicians take their art more seriously or practise 
it with greater versatility. Composer, conductor, singer, 
teacher—Mr. Henschel has won distinction in every field. 
His “ Requiem ” was performed at Leipzig at the eighth 
Gewandhaus Concert on December 3 for the first time, 
with immense success. Professor Arthur Nikisch con¬ 
ducted. In the “Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten” appeared 
the following criticism by Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar: 
“ This ” ‘ Requiem ’ places Henschel among the most 
distinguished composers of his day; the Gewandhaus 
stood sponsor for a work which has proved itself worthy 
of the honour and which will speedily be performed 
everywhere.” _ 


We know nothing in London of Busoni as conductor, 
but in a recent number of the “ Musical Courier ” of New 
York I notice some interesting particulars of an orchestral 
concert recently directed by the well-known pianist in 
Berlin. This was the second of two concerts, it seems, 
devoted in the main to “ new and rarely performed works ” 
which Busoni has been giving in Berlin, the compositions 
chosen including the introduction to the second act of 
Vincent d’lndy’s “ L’Etranger,” “LesDjinns” of Cesar 
Franck (with Herr Vianna da Motta at the piano), a suite 
entitled “ The Four Temperaments,” by Carl Nielsen, a 
young Danish composer, four Syrian dances by Henry 
Schenker, of Vienna, and the “ Trojan March ” from 
Berlioz’s opera, “ The 'Taking of Troy.” Busoni is described 
as less masterful as a conductor than as a pianist, which 
one can well believe. 


The same journal, dealing with the opening performance 
of the winter opera season in New York, gives its opinion 
of Caruso as follows :— 

Caruso, the new tenor, is a singer of ordinary attainments. 
He has the typical Italian “ white ” voice and is inclined to 
tliroatiness. He phrases like a singer who relies more on 
force and natural ability than on fine schooling or authoritative 
method. He is stout, and slow in his movements. His acting 
was conventional, which means that it was unexciting. Of 
course, he was forced to repeat “ La donna e mobile.” It must 
bo admitted that the role of the Duke offers only limited 
possibilities, therefore no final conclusion can be reached as 
to Caruso’s real abilities. Up to date, all memories of Jean de 
lteszke are not effaced. Caruso gave conclusive proof of his 
Italian origin by singing out of tune often and unconcernedly. 

From which one seems driven to the conclusion that 
Caruso’s voyage across the Atlantic has had a singularly 
malign effect upon his singing. For it is not to be 
suggested that our New York contemporary would report 
the thing which is not. 


If Dr. Joachim has been correctly reported, Franz von 
Vecsev, the latest fiddling Wunderkind, is a prodigy indeed. 

In all my experience I have never met such a musical 
genius as this boy, when we take into consideration his age of 
ten years and his childlike nature. . . . Technical difficulties 
simply do not exist for this boy. Still more astonishing than 
his perfect mastery of thu technique of violin playing are the 
wonderful divination with which he penetrates into the spirit 
of the music that he executes and the inborn warmth with 
which he performs these pieces. Anything like it 1 have 
never heard from any young violin player. It borders on the 
incomprehensible what this child in a period of two years and 
a half has learned from his master. Without the gift of 
genius such results would be inconceivable. With my whole 
heart and with all impressiveness I could wish for this young 
musician that his rich endowments be not imperilled and 
checked in their development by premature and excessive 
exploitation. . . . Then by the grace of God the ripe artist 
can and will fulfil all that the young boy seems so nobly to 
promise. 

A case of praise from Sir Hubert indeed ! 
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Art Notes 

M r. Haite is showing at the Modern Gallery in New 
Bond Street a series of Venetian pictures, freshly 
seen, glowing with warm colour, and bathed in 
the sunlit atmosphere of the city in the waters 
which has fascinated the imagination of man for centuries. 
He gives us his own impressions and avoids the schemes 
that have been used over often. He has kept a sketchy, 
breezy quality throughout the series, and the sense of 
flickering water or of staid canal haunts the whole of his 
work. 


It is a sad thing to think that the promising career of 
Mr. Oscar Eckhardt is ended at thirty-five. He was one 
of the “ Daily Graphic ” youngsters, a band who made the 
early numbers teem with names now widely known; but 
he left the staff and was a very gypsy in his wanderings 
from paper to paper—the “ Butterfly ” and “ Pick-Me-Up ” 
also hold some of his best work between their covers— 
indeed his name will always be associated with Mr. Sime 
and poor Manuel, with whom he became a member of 
the It.B.A. and with whom he gave a special show in 
the entrance room of its galleries in Suffolk Street that 
was very characteristic of his and their brilliant and 
wayward talents. He was a modest, affectionate man who 
is well spoken of everywhere—but he was shy of society ; 
and, his strength and health breaking down, the doctors 
ordered care—yet it was with his elaborately fashionable 
men and women he made his mark. 


Mr. James Bryce is to open the Murray Scriptorium at 
Mill Hill School, built by Mr. Colcutt, to replace the 
original scriptorium damaged by fire last year, the building 
in which Dr. Murray began his great Dictionary thirty 
years ago when a master at the school. At the same time 
a portrait of Dr. Murray, painted by Mr. Ogilvie, that is to 
hang in the dining-hall will be unveiled by Mr. Byce. 


The winter exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal 
Academy is to give prominence to sculpture, Onslow Ford 
and Harry Bates being specialised; whilst on its walls 
Lawrence is to receive especial honour this year. He has 
steadily been gaining name and reputation of late, the 
French appreciation of his work accelerating this tendency. 
The committee must have missed the enthusiastic co¬ 
operation of Mr. Horsley in the collecting for their Old 
Masters, this year. 


Mr. Horsley’s “ Recollections of a Royal Academician,” 
edited by Mrs. Helps (John Murray), is charmingly printed 
and bound, and of delightful lightness in the hand; the 
book of the words is equally pleasant, garrulous, and 
quaintly rambling. Mr. Horslpy was an excellent talker of 
the anecdotal kind ; and Mrs. Helps has caught the tricks 
of the man to a nicety, his touch of pedantry, his outlook, 
his genial manner and kindly ways. He seems in his dry 
way to make the old Victorian artistic world live again— 
which is surely as good a thing as can be said of biography 
or memoirs. 


Whistler exhibitions are in full career. Messrs. Obach's 
Gallery has scarcely closed, and now we have a most 
interesting show of Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s collection at 
the charming rooms of the Leicester Gallery; some of these 
very fine etchings are in states that must rouse the 
collector’s envy. At the Goupil Gallery again are some 
delightful pastels by Whistler, pastels in which the 
coloured chalks are made to yield that dainty musical 
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resonance which was the very life of all this superb 
master’s handiwork. 


At the Goupil may also be seen some remarkably fine 
work by Messrs. Brabazon, Mark Fisher, C. H. Shannon, 
Duff, MacColl, Montague Smythe, Besnard, Le Sidaner 
and other original men. The new decoration of these 
galleries is as helpful to the pictures as it is delightful in 
itself. 


The Christmas number of “The Connoisseur” has, 
appropriately enough, a delightful essay by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop upon the picturesqtie stoneware jug known 
as the Bellarmine or the Longbeard or the Greybeard. 
The examples are excellent ones, and most excellently 
printed. But it is in the delightful essay that lies the chief 
charm. This most useful art magazine keeps up all round 
to the good standard it originally set for itself. But the 
colour-printing of some of the work in these pages is not 
as good as it might be—there is a tendency to think that 
as long as a thing is coloured it is good, whereas coloured 
blocks, unless they are very good indeed, are downright bad 
as compared to a black and white process block, which has 
not to deal with warring tints. 


Mr. Walter Craxf. has a small show of his decorative 
work at Messrs. Dickinson’s galleries in Bond Street, that 
will interest those who admire his line and his markedly 
individual artistic gifts. To me, his work is at its best in 
black and white, and when that black and white is in line, 
as in the designs for Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” yet the 
coloured line and decoration of the cover designs for 
“ The Three R’s” are very fine. 


Mr. Nicholls, who was well known as the Secretary of 
the Continental Gallery in Bond Street, has become one of 
the managers of the Dord Gallery, which is opening its 
rooms to the popular “ one-man-show.” 


The Dord Gallery has a side-show of water-colours 
illustrating the Gardens of Kent by Mr. W. G. Addison— 
a subject of perpetual charm ; and Mr. Addison has caught 
a great part of that charm in his series here displayed. 
I never go into the Dord Gallery without wondering why 
the directorate do not publish a large photogravure of 
“ Christ leaving the Pretorium,” in which this popular 
picture would appear to far greater advantage than in the 
steel engravings ; for the head of the Christ is really very 
fine and finely painted. The head in gravure would also 
be very telling. 


There is a curiosity in the galleries that shows the 
strange patience of man : it is a picture bought from Prince 
Demidoff—a landscape of considerable size which looks 
like an oil painting but is said to be a mosaic of minute 
stones. The effect as of oils is wonderfully rendered 
considering the conditions, and I suppose the artist’s idea 
was to make a permanent thing. Personally I suspect 
that paint is driven across the face of the mosaic; but 
whether this be so or not, it is a curiosity that will not 
often be repeated, for the limits are destructive to freedom 
of expression. 


At the Fine Art Society’s in Bond Street there is a show 
of water-colours painted in the Holy Land by Mr. Stanley 
Inehbold, the atmosphere of Palestine and the colour of 
the sun-parched ^old-illumined East being well rendered 
—indeed its hissing heat was in pleasant contrast to the 
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oily filthiness of the streets of the most civilised city in 
the world without. At the same Society’s rooms is a large 
collection of landscapes by Mr. Sutton Palmer, that ranges 
over the varied length and breadth of Great Britain. 


Messes. Dickinson’s, of Bond Street, are publishing in 
two volumes a very fine work upon “ Miniature Painters— 
British and Foreign” by J. J. Foster—the Olivers, 
Coopers, and Cosways are well represented and well 
reproduced. Altogether a handsome book, that will be an 
addition to the shelves of dealers and collectors. 


The Council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers have elected the French sculptor 
Rodin to the Presidency of the Society, in succession to 
Whistler, and it would have been difficult indeed to find 
a greater living artist to honour and to bring them honour. 


“The Architectural Review” for December contains a 
paper on the Old Bridge of Ayr, another on English 
mediaeval sculpture, especially of Wells Cathedral, which 
leaves us tantalised as to whom the originals were when 
they lived and strutted their little day, and amongst other 
things it is significant that the motor is already turning 
the wits of the architect to its housing. 


“ Sale Prices ” completes its second year with its latest 
issue, and continues its useful information for buyers of 
beautiful things and the prices that must be paid by 
artistic hobby-riders. 


Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., is the new Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy, having been elected at a 
general assembly of Academicians on Saturday night to 
fill the vacancy on the retirement of Mr. Val Prinsep, and 
the Royal Academy is to be congratulated on securing one 
of its most vigorous, most original, and above all one of 
its most poetic members for the chair of painting. Whether 
he will give the students the secrets of his palpitating 
colour and his poetic vision is a question, but they must 
benefit by lectures from so brilliant a colourist and so true 
an artist. 


The hall of the Alpine Club is hung with a number 
of pictures of mountain scenery which will interest 
mountaineers and revive sensations. Even as fine an 
artist as Alfred East contributes to the show. 


The firm of Newnes is to be congratulated on their 
thoroughly sensible monographs on artists. The books 
of “Newnes’ Art Library” contain an excellent short 
biography by some well-known authority, and a list of the 
principal known works, but the bulk of the book consists 
of reproductions of the best examples of the masters in 
good-sized process-blocks that give a thoroughly significant 
idea of the picture and of its brushwork, so far as one tint 
can give these things. In the case of the latest volume, 
which deals with Velasquez, the impression left, after 
perusing this handsome collection of reproductions from 
his masterpieces, is remarkably vivid. The very large 
compositions suffer, as is inevitable. But the majority of 
the blocks give a very happy estimate of the genius of 
Velasquez. The whole scheme is an excellent one, and as 
welcome as it is efficient when we compare it to the long 
and tedious accounts of artists, accompanied by a dozen or 
so indifferent illustrations, which make up the thing 
ordinarily known as a monograph. And what a master 
this Velasquez was. 


Correspondence 

What’s in Names ? 

Sib, —In reading literary notes and articles I have lately been 
struck by the seeming inconsistency with which we use the names 
of great or popular authors. Why do we instinctively omit the 
Christian name in some cases, while in others we invariably use it ? 
Why, for instance, when we have a long name such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, do we generally see it written in full, while we 
usually allude to Barrie without any prefix? Why, in writing of 
Lamb, does our pen unnoticed slip in the “ Charles,” and yet we 
seldom use the Christian name of Swift ? Surely there cannot be 
any rule for this usage. What is it—a feeling, a sentiment? Is 
it determined by the author's greatness, as in the case of Homer, 
Chaucer and Milton; by our familiarity with or admiration of 
his works, or by the almost personal affection we feel for the 
individuality of the man or woman? It is almost impossible 
to answer satisfactorily, for in looking round I find numerous 
examples all pointing to different conclusions. For the kindly 
humourous Lamb who shows himself to us in his writings as plainly 
os though he sat in the opposite chair by our fireside, we all feel 
affection. Do we for this reason use his “ first ” name, implying 
a friendly intimacy ? With the bitter caustic Swift I should never 
think of taking such a familiarity; one feels that even his own 
mother might have felt it almost a liberty, and that she said 
“Jonathan” with a slight hesitation. Dickens, I notice, is as 
often called Charles Dickens as not. Perhaps, in this case, 
those who enjoy his writings and laugh with him call him Charles, 
and his detractors say, coldly, “ Dickens.” 

If there is one writer more than another whom we love in a 
personal, intimate way it is surely Thackeray, with his large heart 
and tender sympathies. Yet we seldom use the Christian name. 
Why? Is it because he used three names and time is too 
precious nowadays to write so long a name, unless one happens to 
be an American ? By-the-bye, why does the most hustling nation 
in the world, that clips its words in order to save time, so 
frequently call writers by three names ? But if we have no time 
to write William Makepeace Thackeray, why does every one say 
Robert Louis Stevenson? Am I alone in thinking that in some 
curious indefinable way it exactly expresses the writer ? There is 
something a little studied, a little precious, a something which one 
finds in his books. One almost feels that his godfathers and 
godmother must have dreamt of “ Prince Otto ” and “ The Master 
of Ballantrae." But why we punctiliously say Edgar Allan Poe, in 
full, I cannot surmise. 

Coming to women writers, I find that I always say “ Jane ” 
Austen and “ Miss ” Edgeworth. Is it that Jane is delightfully 
prim and old-fashioned, exactly like her books—we feel it would 
sound disrespectful to say Austen—and also because we are fond 
of her ? Jane Austen is prim but pleasant, while Miss Edgeworth, 
regarded in the light of her children's books, is prim and some¬ 
what priggish, not to bo regarded quite with affection. With 
Charlotte Bronte we have to use the Christian name in order to 
distinguish her from her sisters. 

Quite modern writers, too, seem to be treated with the same 
inconsistency. Why do we generally say Kipling. Jacobs, Conrad, 
Wells, and Henry James, George Meredith, Marie Corelli, Arthur 
Morrison? Is there any feeling in the matter or is it pure chance ? 
How many of our modem writers will take their Christian names 
with them on the long road to posterity, how many will drop them 
by the way ? 

Perhaps one of your readers can supply a satisfactory theory.— 
Yours, & c.r 

Jane. 


The House where Byron was Born 

Sib, —It is curious how the list circulated of houses to which 
mural tablets have been affixed by the Society of Arts as 
mementoes of illustrious personages should be inaccurate in 
respect of the spot where one of the greatest of poets first saw the 
light. Lord Byron was bom, of course, at No. 24, not No. 16. 
Holies Street, Cavendish Square. The original building, and 
another subsequently erected upon the site, have been razed. The 
present elaborate memorial was not put up by the Society at all, 
but by Mr. John Lewis, the owner and occupier of the premises. 
It is gratifying that so noteworthy an event should be thus 
handsomely recorded.—Yours, &c., 

Junior Atheweum Club, W. Cecil Clarke. 
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THE CAMBRID6E UMVERSITY PRESS 


NOV READY, THIRD EDITION. In Two Part*, 20s. net. 

THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 

AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIME8. By W. CUNNINGHAM. D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. In Two Parts. 
Parti. The MhRCANTILB SYSTEM. Part II. LA.ISSEZ FAIRE. 2os.net. 
A New Edition of the same Author’s “The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages” is in the press. 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 

SHIP. From the Sixth Centnrj B.c. to the Eod of the Middle Ages. With 
Chronological Tablep, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. 
By John EDWIN Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
aud Public Orator In the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Extract from THB Prepack.—” My aim has been, as far as practicable, to 
produce a readable book which might also serve as a work of reference.” 

PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUOY OF 

CREEK RELIGION. By Jane Ellen Harrison, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham;. 
Demy 8ro, 15s. net. 

THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCU¬ 
MENTS. Part I. THE EARLY USB OF THE GOSPELS. By V. H. 
STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity. Demy 8yo, 7s. Gd. net. (To be 
completed in Four Parts.) 

THE UNREFORMED HOU8E OF 

COMMON8. Parliamentiry Representation before 1837. By Edward 
PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRiTT. Two volumes, royal Hvo, 25s. net. 
ATHENAEUM .—A most interesting book. ... It brings together an enormous 
amount of valuable constitutional and Parliamentary history, and gives means of 
access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 

MILTON. Edited, with Critical Notes, by William ALDI8 Wrigut, M.A., 
Hon.LL.D-, D.O.L., LlttD., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
Hvo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net : India paper, limp lambskin, 7s. Gd. uet. 
ATHEX.ECM.—" Dr. Wright's preface is a neat aud complete summary of 
bibliographical information, aud the critical notes show the most thorough 
investigation. . . . Altogether this is a model edition.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES . 

Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D„ LL.D. 

THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. 

By FRANCIS HKNRY Skrine, F.S.8., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service (retired). 
Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"The best account yet printed in England of the 
growth of Rowia during the last century. . . . This book will not only be nsefnl to 
the general reader, bnt it forms a handy reference book which any student of the 
Eastern Question will be glad to have within easy reach.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE . 

NOW READY. 

JOHN EARLE’S MICROCOSMOQRAPHIE; 

or, a Piece of tho World Discovered, in Etaayea and 
Characters. 

The book is primed from the *ixth “augmented” edition of 1633, In small 4to, 
upon hand-made paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University 
Press, and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, 
for the production of a few books of value in English literature, printed from the 
earliest or best texts. 

These volume< will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in 
England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper 
boards at 21s. net. 

A I*rospectut i with Specimen Paget trill be tent on application . 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AXD COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the New Testament, F. H. CHASE, D.D., 
President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Norrlaiau Professor of Divinity. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 

CORINTHIAN8. Edited by A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., sum-time Master 
of University College, Durham, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford, la. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AXD COLLEGES. 
General Editor, F. H. CHASE, D.D. 

THE SECOND EPI8TLE TO THE 

CORINTHIANS. (The Text in Greek.) Edited by A. Plumhbh,M.A.,D.D. 3e. 


THE REVISED VERSION.—SCHOOL EDITION. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 

Edited by Sir A. F. HORT, Bart., M.A-, and Mrs. MARY Ohittt. Is. 6d. net. 
(Uniform with the Rev. A. Carr’s edition of St. Matthew, Revised Version.) 

Annotated editions of the Revised Version of St. Luke, SL John, and the Acts of 
the Apostles are in preparation. 


London: 

C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


GIFT BOOKS DE LUXE. 

1 THE WORKS OF JOHN S. SARGENT, 

• ■ " R.A., with an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNALL, with 62 superb 

Plates. £6 6s. net. Also Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few copies remain. 

The “ AthemeumV’ criticism of this work is one long outbur-it of praise. 
'• Photogravure indeed,” it says, 4 * when it is as well executed as this, positively 
flatters the originals.” 

’ TWELVE GREAT TYPES OF A CEN- 

■ TURY’8 ROMANCE IN FRANCK. 

Edited by BDMnND GOSSB, LL.D. 

With Portrait Notes by Octave Uzanne, and Richly Illustrated bj’ Eminent 
French Artists. 

Translated and Furnished with Critical Introduction by well-known 
Men of Letters. 

Set of 12 Vols., £4 4s. net, or 7s. 6d. net each. 

Write for Free Illustrated Prospectus. 

3 pEMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and 

By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by Florence SIMM 0 ND 8 . 

With 326 Illustrations. Cheaper edition, 1 vol M £1 la. net. 

Westmintfer Gazette ,—“The key to Rembrandt.” 


Mr. If ElXEM A XX regrets to an two tire that the two volumes com - 
pleting the great illustrated ivork ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
by RICHARD GARNETT\ C.B ., LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE\ 
Si.A., LL.D., cannot be ready for delivery , as he had hoped, before 
Christmas Day . 

He is, however, glad to promise to the increasing number of 
applicants desirous of obtaining this beautiful Book for Christmas 
Presents , that Volumes I. and III. can be delivered AT ONCE, and 
Volumes II. and IV. on December 

This richly illustrated record of English Literature by RICHARD GARNETT, O.B.. 
LL.D., and Edmund Gossk, M.A., LL.D., is contained in Four Volumes, small 
impl. 8vo, price £3 net per Set, cloth; or £1 is. net per Set, half-bound. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“ Increate of appetite grout by trhat it feedt on." Those already in possession of 
Vols. I. and III., and who an* snowing such impatience to get the completed work, 
will find tho posseuion of Vols. II. and IV. even sweeter than anticipation. 

Early application u requeued in eieu of the great demand. 


PIQUANT CHRISTMAS FARE! 
"|"HE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

Paper covers. Is. 54.; or cloth, 2 s. 6d. each. 


THE TIMES. 

THE PROFLIGATE. 

THE CABINET MINI8TER. 
THE HOBBY HORSE. 
LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

THE MAGISTRATE. 
DANDY DICK. 

SWEET LAVENDER. 

THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 
THE WEAKER SEX 
THE AMAZONS. 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. 

THE BENEFIT OF THE 
DOUBT. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE 
BUTTERFLY. 

TRELAWNY OP THE 
“ WELLS." 

THE SECOND MRS. TAN. 
QUKRAY. 


THE OAY LORD QUKX. IRIS. 


§IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE RELENTLESS CITY. F. F. BENSON. 

THE JEWEL OP 8EVEN STARS. BRAM STOKER. 
THE MA8TERFOLK. HALDANE MAOPALL. 

THE STORY OP 8U8AN. lira. HENRY DUDENEY. 
THB EVIL EYE. DANIEL WOODltOFFE. 

THE OALL OP THE WILD. JACK LONDON. 

THE ONE WOMAN. T. DIXON, Jud. 

PICS IN CLOVER. FRANK DANBY. 


QOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated 
by Gordon Brown*. 5s. 

FAIRY TALES. By HANS CHRIS¬ 
TIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated by 
Hans Teiinkk. One Vol., lids, net: 
or Two Yola, lus. uet each. 


DENSLOW’S NIOHT BEPORE 

CHRISTMAS. Hi us tested in 

Colour. 5s. 

The World .—'* Beautifully produoed. 
charming gift." 


M r. heinemann'S illustrated 

AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street W.C. 
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“Contes Populaires d’Afrique” 

Moksiei'b le DniECTF.cn,—Dans un comptc rendu, bienveillaiit 
d’ailleurs, de mon livre “ Contes Populaires d’Afrique,” paru dans 
1’Academy and LlTFitATritE (No. 1045, 14 novembre, page 530), 
l’auteur de Particle dit: “ One noticeable omission, however, appears 
to be the journal of tlie South African Folklore Society. . . . 

The well-known works of Dr. Theal, also, do not teem to have 
been consulted.” C’est unedouble erreur que je vous serai oblige de 
rectifier dans un prochain numero. J’ai emprunte, et jel’ai imfe/nc 
cn iwte, au “ Folk lore Journal of the South African Folk-lore 
Society, les contcs 90 (page 230231), 97 <page 231-232) et 98 
(page 319-320) — et k l’ouvrage de M. Theal, les contes 120 
(page 321-328), 128 (page 335-338). 

En vous remerciant k Pavance de cette rectification, je vous prie 
de recevoir l’assurance de mes sentiments distinguos. 

Basset Rene, 

Universite de France. C’orrespondant de l’lnstitut, 

Directeur de Ecole Superieure 
de Lettres d’Alger. 


“ Music at the Close ” 


SlB,--Monday’s newspaper brought mournful premonition of the 
loss which philosophy and letters have suffered this week :— 

“Mr. Herbert Spencer, wired our Brighton correspondent 
last night, is in a very grave condition. . . . 

“ He is lying in a room overlooking the Channel . . . and 
every day a professional pianist plays to him. Music has 
always been his solace, and it is so now in his great weakness. 

“ His residence is in so secluded a position on the East 
Cliff that the great thinker probably never hears any outside 
sound except the sea.” 

To some of those who read these words there must have 
returned the memory of the late George du Maurier’s exquisite 
translation of a lyric bv Madame Keeker, which appeared in the 
“ English Illustrated Magazine ’’ of June, 1884. It ran as 
follows:— 

“Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in prayer. 

Waste not any words on me when the hour is nigh— 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some sweet player. 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my hands to 
die. 

“Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling— 

Words that weary and perplex, and pander, and conceal; 
Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their sweet 
beguiling; 

The language one need fathom not, but only hear and 
feel. 

" Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my hearing, 
Like waves upon some lonely beach where no craft 
anchoreth ; 

That I may steep my soul therein, and craving naught, 
nor fearing, 

Drift on through slumber to a dream, and through a 
dream to death.” 


—Yours, Ac., 


William G. Hutchison. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy and Literature, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. _ It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must lie written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archseology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 

Questions 

LITERATURE 

“Rattlin’ tiik RKEFEn.”—Who was the author of this book (edited by 
Marryat), also of “ The Buccaneer,” 44 Outward Bound,” and “Jack Ashore”—all 
well-known stories of nautical adventures? The ordinary wotks of reference do 
■•t give this author —E. A. B. 


Origin of the Word 44 YUI.K.”— This aw* am to be a stumbling-block with 
etymologists ; as, for instance, in Dr. Hunter's “Cjclopiedic Dictionary,” “a word 
of doubtful origin .” and refer* to Professor Skeat : sec his 44 Concise Dictionary,” 
1882, page 575, where it is connected with howl nr jell! 1 he 44 Century Dictionary ” 
goes further and calls its “origin unknown.” May I venture to call it a lo*n word 
from Greek, where we have vAij “wood, timber ”; £vAor “wood, logs, timber.” 
No doubt these formt are connected, but I prefer the latter because of the equivocal 
initial in 44 yule ” which varies to zol. zole; the change to the softer jule arose from 
the anomalous letter as defined by Jamieson, 44 many words are improperly ?pelled 
with z instead of y,” and rice versa. Thus we have Cadzow. Bail vie. Dalziel for 
Dnlgeal, zowl for jule. yze for eye; this intensive or aspirate maybe found in 
bryzth, myzthe. lyzth, v'yztli. So viewed thus, the yule log is merely a log of 
wood, and the old ceremony of bringing in the yule log is only a form of the old 
fvAo^opta or festival described by Jcseplms. “ Wars.” ii., 176 ; dating originally 
from Joshua ix., 27, but enlarged by Ezra and Nehemiah ; its date was 14 or 15 Ab, 
and in Hebrew is callod Korban h’ezi.n, or wcod offering.— A. Hall. 

Quotation Wanted.— 

“AN OLD House-Device.”— Ill an old note-book I find the following, copied 
from THE Acadf.my of August 30, 1884 

44 Ich leb, icb weiss m'c't w»e lang ; 

Ioh sterb, ich weiss nicht wann ; 

Ich fahr, ich weiss nicht wohin; 

Mich wundert, dass ich so frbhlich bin. 

This verse was found nbout 1854 Inscribed as a Hautspruch on the transverse beam 
of a peasant's home in the Rhenish Palatinate. It is also mentioned by Max 
Miiller as an epitaph of Magister Martins of Biberaeh, 1498.” Tlie lines though not 
the same are very similar to those quoted in THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE of 
last week.— M. A. Clap. 


GENERAL 

44 Haunted Houses.”—W ill any one furnish a list of twelve of the most famous 
haunt**! houses in Great Britain ? I want only the names t A houses which are still 
alleged to be “haunted.” References to any literature on the subject—books or 
magazine articles—would be welcomed.— J. C. II. 

“The Devil.”—Is there any book dealing with the devil as represented in 
literature and art? I desire especially to read about the crnceptions which the 
various great artists formed of the devil as these are to be gathered from their 
works.— J. C. H. 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

“ The Twa Oohries.”—I n “ The Book of British Ballads ” (second series, edited 
by S. C. Hall : London, Jeremiah How, 1844) will be found this ballad, illustrated. 
The version, given in five four-line stanzas, is the same as that in the “Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border” ; it was communicated to the editor by Charles Kiikpatrkk. 
Sharpe 4 -as written down, from tradition, by a lady.” It is compared with the old 
ballad of “The Three Ravens,” published by Mr. Ritson in his “Ancient 8ong> ” as 
coming from 44 Uavenacrott’s Melismata : Musical Phsnsies, London, 1611, -ito.” 
—A. C. 

“CANTERBi ry. h —I may say that a novel published last vesr, “Mrs. Cr»d.h**k,” 
is the only one I remember answering to his requirements. In this book tne scene 
of the story is disguised as “ Tercanbury.”— 44 Man of Kent.” 

Quotations found.— 

“Pretty Fanny's Way.”—I n Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” this expression 
is given as a quotation from Thomas Parnell’s 44 Elegy to an Old Beauty.” Will 
your correspondent “Index,” who finds the same expression in Pope, kindly refer 
me to the passage where it occurs?— M. E. II. 

“ three red Roses ACROSS the Moon.”—T he name of the poem by William 
Morris is “Two Red Roses across the Moon.” and refrain is the same. The poetn is 
in the volume of verse caded “The Defence of Guenevere and other Poeni^”— 
M. A.E. 

“TnRF.E Red Roses across the Moon”—“C. S.” misquotes ; this should be 
“two red roses across the moon.” It occurs as the refrain of a poem of the fame 
name, which was printed first in “The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems” 
London, 1858. It is said tliat Calverley intended his “ Butttr and eggs and a pound 
of cheese ” as a parody on it-—C. J. II. J. 

“ Faint Heart,” Ac.— 

44 . . . faint heart faire lady u’ere could win.” 

—Spenser, 44 Britain’s Ida,” canto V, stanza 1. 

44 Faint harts fafre ladies never win.” 

—*• A Proper New Ballad in Praise of My Lady Marque^.’* 1569 
Reprint, Philobibli&n Society, 1867. 

— M. McLean Dohrrr. 


GENERAL 

“GEM OF Normandy.’—S aid to be Emma,daughter of RichArd I.— M. McLean 

Dob rre. 

“Ku-Klux-Klan.”—A secret society in the Sou them States of America against 
the negro class to intimidate, flog, mutilate, or murder those who oppoHd the laws 
of the society. In Tennessee one murder a day was committed, and if anyone 
attempted to bring the murderers to justice he was a marfced man and sure to be 
mutilated or killed. In fact the Kn-KIux-Klan was formed on the nudei of the 
“Molly Maguires” and “Moon-lighters” of Ireland (18t4-1876).— J/. McLean 
Doin' ee. 

44 Radicals.”—T his name was first used in 1818, when it was applied as a party 
name to Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, and others of the tame clique, who wished 
to introduce “radical reform” in the representative system, and not merely to 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough or two.— M. McLean Dobrtc. 


NOTICE. — A few copies of the Christmas 
Number of “The Academy and Literature” 
were sent out in error without the Christ¬ 
mas Supplement. Any Subscriber who has 
received such a oopy can have it made 
good on application to the Publisher. 
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“ A key that unlocks the 
golden treasury of English 
Literature ."—London Star. 


READY 

DEGEMDER 15th. 


AN IDEAL BOOK 
for 

A XMAS PRESENT. 


CHAMBERS'S 

CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

New Edition Entirely R_e-written. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK. LL.D. 

A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times 
till the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. 

COMPLETE IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES. Imp. Svo. 

Cloth, £1-11-6 net. Half-morOCCO, £2 - S - O net. 

SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev. BTOPFORD BROOKE, 
Mr. EDMUND OOSSE, 

Mr. A. W. POLLARD, 

Dr. SAMURL R. GARDINER, 
Mr. AUSTIH DOBSON, 


Mr. ANDREW LANO, 
Prof. SAINTSBURY. 

Prof. P. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 

Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, 


A book to read, 

A collection of choice passages. 


Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
Prof. RALEIGH, 

Prof. W. P. KBR, 

Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Prof. RICHARD LODGE, fto. 


A history of literature, A work of reference, 
A gallery of literary portraits.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


New Xmas Books for Boys and Girls. 


LEWIS BAUMER. 
PERCY TARRANT, 


Charmingly Illustrated by 

W. RAINEY, R.I., 

HAROLD COPPING, 


W. H. C. GROOME, R.B.A., 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.B.W.S., fto. 


THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl's Story. By I..T. Huang. 

“ Their joy*, sorrows, and peccadillos aie wholly delightful."— Standard. 

DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Book. Written and 
Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 

“ May be expected to set the nursery in a roar.’’— Pall Mall Gazelle. 

08 . 

A GAY CHARMER: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. Meade. 

“ An ideal book for girls.”— Newcastle Journal. 

WALSH THE WONDER WORKER. By G. Manvillk Penn. 

44 A graphic and exciting tale.”— IAlerary World. 

BRAINS AND BRAVERY. Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy 
Boothby, J. ARTHUR Barry, KATHARINE TYNAN, and others. 

“ A handsome volume of stirring tales."— Literary World. 


THE SUN8BT ROCK. A Story for Girls. By May Baldwin. 

“ Uncles with young niece* to provide for would do well to make a note of 
this book.”— Glasgow Herald. 

3s. 6d. 

PETER THE PILGRIM. By L. T. Meade. 

“At her best in this arresting story .”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

GAY. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “ Tip-Cat,” dec. 

“ Prominent parts are played by two of the most winsome youngsters who 
ever existed in fiction.”— The Laily. 

SIBYL; or, Old School Friends. By May Baldwin. 

“Interesting on every p Daily Record. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS. By Mr*. G. de Horne 
Vaizky. 

“Very bright and natural .''—British Weekly. 

2s. 

ANTHONY EYERTON. By J. S. Fletcher. 

“No boy will be able to resist the fascinations of‘Anthony Bverton.'**— 
Evening News. 


“ The Best Encyclopaedia in the language.”— r.r.'s Weekly, Jan. 9 , 1903 . 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ISSUE . 

Qhamberss Encyclopaedia. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

In Ten Vols., Imp. 8vo, cloth, £5 ; half-morocco, £7 lOs. 

If you propose adding an Encyclopaedia to your Library, or intend to give one as a Christmas 
Present, make certain that you purchase the one which will be of the greatest service. 

Read the undernoted opinions regarding 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

THf< rtilFv m " ny ' P . r .°-?2 bl LTl t ' P«ople. thl. work contains all they are ever likely to require.” 

adm™!lon for Us unlfo^ afcur^y.- ' The fcnc > clo P* dl * ever brought out. We Save coneulted It conatantly. with Increa.lng 

and^oiM-heapness *,. WBEKLY ' Jaa ’ 9 ’ 19031 ‘‘The best Encyclopedia In the language. It 1* a miracle of accuracy, of fulness, 

which*" this* wort? would*not meet!" * B,0 * t excelI * nt “ nd tru *‘ w »rthy compendium of knowledge. I cannot imagine any difficulty 


CHAMBERS'S 
CONCISE GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

Prloe 6a. with 32 Maps, Ss. Half-morocco, 12a. 

“ A very useful volume, which contains a really 
prodigious amount of information."— Timn. 


CUAURPDQ'Q 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

Edited by DAVID PATRICK. LL.D., and 
F. HINDES GROOME. 

Cloth, lOsi Sd. | Half-morocco, 15s. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all 
Nations from the remotest times to the present 
day ; with copious Bibliographies and Pronuncia¬ 
tions of the more difficult Names. 


THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 

Prlca 8a. nat. 

BRITISH SOVEREIGNS IN THE 
CENTURY. 

By T. H. 8. K800TT, M.A. 


w. & H. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON ; and Edinburgh. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE ACADEMY & LITERA¬ 
TURE is now POSTED 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

Lecture Arrangements before Easter, 1904. 


A CHRISTMAS OODRSR OP LECTURES. 

Lecture Hour, 3 o’clock. 

Profeeaor RAT LANKK8TBR, M.A., LL.D, F.R.8. 
SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) 
on EXTINCT ANIMALS. On Deoember S8 (Tueeday), 
Deoember 31,1903, January 2, 6, 7, 9,1901. 


TUESDAYS. Lecture Hour, 5 o’clock. 

Profesror L. 0. MIALL, F.R.S., Fullerian Professor ( 
of Physiology R.I. SIX LECTURES on THK 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
ANIMALS. On TUESDAYS, January 12, 19, 26, 
February 2, 9,16. 

ERNEST FOXWKLL, Esq- M.A. THREE LEO- 
TURBS on JAPANESE LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
On TUESDAYS, February 23, March 1, 8. 

B. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Esq.. M.A, Lltt.D, D.Lltt, 
F.8A. TWO LECTURES on THE DOCTRINE OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL IN ANCIENT EGYPT, AND 
THE BOOKS OF THE UNDERWORLD. On TUES¬ 
DAYS, March 16, 22. 


THURSDAYS. LECTURE HOUR, 6 O’CLOCK. 

G. R M. MURRAY, Esq, F.R.8. THREE LEC¬ 
TURES on THE FLORA OF THE OCEAN. On 
THURSDAYS, January 11, 21, 28. 

A. D. HALL, Esq, M.A. THREE LECTURES on 
RECENT RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE. On 
THURSDAYS, February 1, 11, 18. 

Professor H. L. OALLBNDAR, M.A, LLD, F.R.S. 
THREE LECTURES on ELECTRICAL METHODS 
OF MEASURING TEMPERATURE. On THURS¬ 
DAYS, February 25, March 3, 10. 

SIDNEY LEE, B«q, LIM.D. TWO LECTURES 
on SHAKESPEARE AS CONTEMPORARIES KNEW 
HIM. Ou THURSDAYS, March 17, 21. 


SATURDAYS. LECTURE HOUR, 3 O'CLOCK. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq, M.A, F.S.A. 
THREE LECTURES on BRITISH FOLK-SONG 
(with Vocal Dlustrations). On SATURDAYS, January 
16, 23, 30. 

W. L. COURTNEY, Esq, M.A, LLD. TWO LEC¬ 
TURES on COMEDY : ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
On SATURDAYS, February 6, 13. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD RAYLEIGH, O.M, 
M.A, D.O.L, LLD, 8c.D, F.R.S.. Professor of 

Natural Philosophy RI. 8IX LECTURES ou THK 
LIFE AND WORK OF STOKES. On SATURDAYS, 
February 20, 27, March 6, 12, 19, 26. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of 
Lectures rextending from Christmas to Midsummer), 
Two Guineas. Subscription to a single Course of 
Lectures, One Guinea, or HaU-a-Guinea, acoording to 
the length of the Course. Tickets issued dally at the 
Institution, or sent ,by poet on reoeipt of Cheque or 
Post-Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half-a-Guiuea, 


The Friday EvkninuMektinoswIII begin on Janu¬ 
ary I5th, at 9 p.m, when THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
RAYLEIGH will give a Discourse on SHADOWS. 
Succeeding Discourses will probably be given by The 
Rev. M ALTER SIDGREAVES, Mr. DAVID GEORGE 
HOGARTH, Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN (Poet Laureate), 
The DEAN OF WF.STMINSTKR, Mr. H. BRERETON 
BAKER, Mr. ALEXANDER SIEMENS, Professor 
WILLIAM STIRLING, Professor FREDERICK T. 
TROUTON, Mr. HBNRY ARTHUR JONES, Professor 
DEWAR, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings 
Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of beooming Members are requested 
to apply to the Secretory. When proposed they ore 
immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Fridiy Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to 
the Lectures at a reduced charge. Paym»nt: First 
Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; 
or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


FREE (52 issues at 3 d.) to 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRI¬ 
BER in the United Kingdom 
prepaying 13/-. FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE¬ 
PAYMENT of 17/6 will 
secure it being sent Post 
Free to any address through¬ 
out the World for a uniform 
id. postage, though the 
postage payable vanes from 
id. minimum to 2 jd. per copy. 
Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, 
or direct to the Publisher, 9> 
East Harding Street, E.C. 


Next Week 
THE ACADEMY AND 
LITERATURE 
will be published on 
Wednesday, 
December 23rd. 


EARLY APPLICATION 

must be made by those desiring to obtain one of the 


Copies of 


THE ACADEMY ALMANAC—1904. 


It can bo obtained in two styles: unmounted, post free. One Penny; mounted 

on rollers, post free, Threepence, of 

THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 

9, East Harding Street, London, E.C. (Telephone: 8634 Central.) 

Digitized by Google 
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“THE TIMES” 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times 
on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and authori¬ 
tative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive 
and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. It can 
be had with The Times of Friday alone. 

Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 

3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. 

Inland ... 3s. 3d. ... 6s. 6d. ... 13s. Od. 
Foreign ... 4s. 4d. ... 8s. 8d. ... 17s. 4d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, DEC. 18, 1903. 


Literature. 

The Manuscript of “ Paradise Lost." 
Mr. Hartley's Reminiscences. 

The Gods of Egypt. 

Ireland at the Gross Roads. 

Lord Cromer's Paraphrases and Trans¬ 
lations from the Greek. 

Old Time Travel. 


Correspondence. 

The Trelawuey Ballad. 

Drama. 

La Oitoyenne Cotillon. 


Dr. Creighton’s Historical Lectures — 
British Industries—Scottish Chap- 
books —My Devon Year. 

Christmas Books. 


Music. 

The Berlioz Centenary. 


"THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold with 
the Mail, or 

“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of an 
additional penny. 


Address THE PUBLISHER, The Times, 

Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


MOORS, CRAGS, AND CAVES of the High 

Peak and Neighbourhood. By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 
Illustrated with 43 Original Photographs of Climbs, Scenery, and 
Exploration in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Leicester, Nottingham, Ac., 
and two Maps specially drawn. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

CHILDREN: THEIR THOUGHTS AND 

SAYINGS. By Rev. W. Harrison. An entirely New 
Collection of Charming Stories and Anecdotes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 

EDNA LYALL. An Appreciation, with Biographical 
and Critical Notes. By Reg. G. A. Payne. The MS. forming 
the basis of this book was read by “ Edna Lyall.” Post 8vo, 
art cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Favourably reviewed by aver thirty periodicals and newspapers. 

ENGLISH PRACTICAL BANKING. By T. 

Bouchibr Moxon, F.I.B. Eleventh Edition. The standard 
popular book on Banking. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 



29/30, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 


To Authors, Actors, Artists, Clergymen, 
Lecturers, Politicians, and all 
Public Men. 


ROMEIKE & CURTICE 

(the First Established Press Cutting Agency ) 

supply Notices on any given subject. 


Terms on application to 

LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON. E.C. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW XMAS B OOKS 

Q.—What hook shall I bui/ for the Children ? 

A .— M Littledom Castle” 

Q-—Why ? 

' y L Because Punch says that , c * To select one story as better than the 
others would be no easy task xchere all are so good” ; The 
Daily Graphic says, “ The book runs its xvay through the 
enchanted realm of fairyland without a dull or weary pause , 
and the illustrations, so important in a book of fairy stories, 
are as delightful” ; The Daily TELEGRAPH calls it “ One 
of the prettiest and best gift books of this year,” and says that 
41 hy reason of its illustrations alone , the book commands 
attention ” ; and The World calls it a volume “ which every 
child will find fascinating 

LITTLEDOM CASTLE. By Mrs. M. H. 

Spielmann, with Coloured Frontispiece by Hugh Thomson, 
and many Illustrations by Harry Fcrniss, Henrietta 
Ronneb, the late Phil May, the Late Kate Greenaway, 
Hugh Thomson, and A. Rackham. Sq. cr. 8vo, richly bound, 
gilt edges, 58. [Second edition now ready. 

The book is very tastefully printed, exquisitely illustrated, and it is BOUND 

'rrv nr p t cl? * 


By the Author of “ The Wallypug of Why.” 

ABSURD DITTIES. By G. E. Farrow, 

Author of “ The Wallypug of Why,” &c., with PICTORIAL 
ABSURDITIES by John Hassall, Illustrator of “The Wally¬ 
pug of Why.” Sq. cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

“Anidjal Christmas book.” —Glasgow Herald. “They are exquisitely absurd, 
and reidly clever and laughter-provoking, and the mirth will be greatly assisted by 
the appropriately comic illustrations.”— Scotsman. “ Full of rollicking humour. 
It will add considerably to the gaiety of many a fireside.”— Truth. 






NEW EDITIONS OF THE BOOKS OF 

LORD BRABOURNE (E. h. knatcbbull-hugessen). 

Illustrated. Handsomely bound. Morocco labels. Each 2s. 6d. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 
UNCLE JOE’S STORIES. Illustrated by E. GRISET. 

OTHER STORIES. Illustrate ! by E. Griset. 

FERDINAND’S ADVENTURE. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. 
MOONSHINE : Fairy Stories. Illustrated by Wm. Brunton. 
QUEER FOLK. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Illustrated by Wm. Brunton. 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 

A series of charmingly pro^Iuced gems of literature, printed by Messrs. T. and A. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, and Illustrated trifh Full-page Plates by Miss JESSIE M. 
KhVG and others. Each 6rf.; or in neat cardboard boxes, 3 cols, in a box, as below , 1*.C<7. 


iLiiniova o Liunit'. ou. 

TENNYSON’S Guinevere. | 
6d. 

TENNYSON’S Morte _ . 
Arthur, with Extract! 
from MALORY. 6d. 



FITZGERALD’S OMAR , 

! Box 

Khayyam. 6d.l 

ROSSETTI’S Blessed \ 

/ Is. 6d. 

Damozel. 6d. 

The Spirit of Mischief:! 


Poems of Childhood. 6d.J 


Box 
Is. 6d. 


TOM BROWN SERIES. 

A New Series of Boys’ Books, dealing with SCHOOL Lifb in its Various 
Aspects. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 32U to 444 pp. each; cloth extra, gilt, 
each 28. 6d. 


1. BARFORD BRIDGE. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

2. BOYS OF BEECHWOOD. Mrs. Eiloart. 

3. BOYS OF DORMITORY THREE. H. Barrow-North. 

4. BOYS OF WESTONBURY. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

5. DIGBY HEATHCOTE. W. II. G. Kingston. 

6. EDGAR CLIFTON. Charlotte Adams. 

7. SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

8. SCHOOLBOY HONOUR. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

9. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

10. TALES OF NETHERCOURT. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

11. TALES OF WALTER’S SCHOOLDAYS. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

12. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. Tom Hughes. 

13. WHITE BRUNSWICKERS. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

14. WINB0R0UGH BOYS. Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Publishers believe that a large section of the public, who as boys delighted in 
the above books, will be glad to be enabled to purchase their old favourites for their 
own sons. The series is to be extended at an early date, by way both of further reprints 
of Standard books and also of new books by living Authors. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

I AMES ORROCK, Pain tar, Connolaaour, Collector. (The Story 
V of Modern English Art.) By Byron Wkhbk**. Illustrated bv »7 Photo- 
pravure Plates and about 90 Half-tones. LIMITED EDITION. Two Vole., 
large 4to, linen gilt, price Ten guineas net. ... 

“ All the great native matter* who have given real distinction to the practice or 
the arts are represented in a fine Beries of photogravure plates.’ Fall Mall. 

“Two magnificent volumes.”— Truth. 

•THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles Beadk. 
f EDITION DR LUXE, with 16 Photogravure Platen and 84 Half-tone* by 
M. B. HBWBROINK. Larsro 8vo. cloth.10s.6d.net. 

Other Editions ot this favourite Novel are as follows: 

The Elzevir Edition, in 4 vols., post 8vo, bound In buckram, with » Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece ti each volume, 6 j . the set. The LlDI*£lPy Edition, 
set In bold type, crown hvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Tho St. Martin’s Library Edition, 
set in large type and printed on fine paper, post Hvo. cloth, gilt top, 2*. net; 
leather, gilt edges. 3s. net. The Picture-Cover Edition, post 8vo, Illustrated, 
boards. 2s. The Cheap Edition, medium 8vo, pict .re cover 6d 

r fE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in England 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward WILLIAM LAN*. Illustrated with many 
hundred Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by Edward Stanley 
Poole. Three vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Bd. each. 

A/ff WALTER B ESA NTS TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6<1. each. 

London . With 128 Illustrations. 

Westminster. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.F,., 
and 130 Illustrations bv Wiu.iam Patten and others. 

South London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Wal'KR, H.E., 
and 118 Illustrations. , 

East London. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8. WALKER, R.E.. and 
85 Illustrations by PHIL MAT, L. KAY) N HILL, nnd JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Jerusalem! The City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter Besant and 
E. H. Palmer. With Map and 11 Il'ustrations. 

B ooks by justin McCarthy. 

A Hlatory of Our Own Tlmoa, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the General Election of 1H80. LtBRARY Edition, lour 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s tach—Also a PoptLAR Edition, in Four 
Vols crown Rvn. cloth, 8s. each.- And the Jt'BlI.RE Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1888, in Two Vote., large crown Rvo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. s»eh. . 

A History of Our Own Tlmoa, Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond 
Jubilee. Demv Hvo. cloth, 12s.: or crown 8vo. cloth, 6a. 

A Short Hlatory of Our Own Tlmoa. One Vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s.—Also a (’heap Popular Edition, post Hvo. cloth, 2s 6d. 

A Hlatory of tho Four Georges and of William tho 
Fourth. By Jt sitN McCarthy and Jlstin Huntly McCarthy. 
Four Vols.. demv Hvo, cloth. 12s. each. 

Tho Rolan of Queen Anno Two Vols., demy Hvo. cloth, 12s. each. 
Rominimcencea. With a Portrait. Two Vote., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
HE AUTHOR’S EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF MARK 
TWAIN, In 23 Volumes—the First Volume Signed by th ■ Author. I rice 
£14 7s. 6d. net the Set; or 12s. 60. net pet Volume. (Sold only in Sets.) 
OOKS BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. Works of Fancy and 
Imagination. Ton Vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth ca-e, 21s.; or the 
Volumes msy be lrad separately, In Grolier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. Vol. L Wi'hin 
and Without—1 he Hidden Life. Vol. II. The Disciple—The Gospel Women— 
Book of Sonnets-Organ Sorgs. Vol. III. Violin Songs—Songs of the Days 
and Nights-A Book of Dreams—Roadside Poems Poems for Children. 
Vol IV. Parables— Ballads—Scotch Songs. Vole. V. and VI. Phantastes : a 
Faerie Romance. Vol. VII. The Portent. Vol. VIII. The Light Priucess- 
TheGiant's Heart—Shadows. Vol. IX. Cross Purpoaes-The Golden Key-Tlio 
Carasoyn—Little Daylight. Vol. X. The Cruel Painter—The Wow o Rivven- 
The Castle-The Broken Swords—The Grey Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. 

I ERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE 
AND PROSE. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 
Five Vote., mown Hvo, cloth, 3s. fld. each. (The Poetical Works, in three vols. 
The Prose Works, in two vols.) 

•RET HARTE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including 
*■ Some Later Verses." Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 

HIL MAY'S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 64 Cartoons by the great 
Humorous Artist. Large folio, doth, 2s. 6d. 

MANDLEY CROSS / or, Mr. Jorrocks's Hunt. By Robert Surtees. With 
» 78 Illustrations by John LEKCH. Post 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 

fHE BEST OF THE FUN ! Picturesque Sketches of the Hunting Field. 
» By Capt. E. Pknnkll-Elmhirst. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by 0. D. 
GILES, and 48 in Black and White byJ.STUROESS and G. D. GILES. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. , , , 

-A breezy and absorbing account of hunting. Hunting men will feel the charm 
of these pages. Not the least attractive feature of the volume are the vivid illus¬ 
trations, of which quality and quantity are both all that they should be. —SI. 
Jgmn’l Ggtrtte. _______ 

THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

Pott Svo, cloth. 2s. net each ; leather. 3s. net each. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By Rohbut Lot is Stevenson. 
Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque, and other Papers. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Pocket R. L. 8.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’S Works. 

New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Walter Besant. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles rkadb. 

“ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Charles Reads. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Life of the Fields. By Richard Jefferies. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 

Mark Twain’s Sketches. 

Condensed Novels. (The TWO SERIES in One Vol.) By Biut Bartk 

THE FOLLDWINB WILL BE READY IN JANUARY. 

I# ,4 Chronicle of Caatle Borford and of tho Crimean 
wm w. » War. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth 3a 6d. 

*THE PICAROONS i A San Franclaco Night's Entertainment. 

f By GELSTT BUROESS and WILL lKWIN. Crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 6ti. 

off! FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALFRED SUTRO. Fcap. Svo, picture cover, 
■ i«.: cloth, Is. ed. 

a PRODIGAL'S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. A New Billion. 
At Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

tAfANTED I By Dick Donovan. A New Edition. Crown Svo, picture cloth, 

■rw flat back. 2 a 
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London: CHATT0 & WINDUS, lit, St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co s LIST. 

A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

ATHENAEUM “ We can conceive no volume of reference more indis¬ 
pensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
Journalist.” 

In One Volume of 1,464 page*. 

Royal 8 yo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

NOTE.-Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative binding*, can 
be seen at the princip.il Booksellers in London and In the Country. 
Prospectus on application. 

NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES/’ Ac. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

LEGAL T LEAVES. 

By EDWARD F. TURNER, 

Author of “ T Loaves,” ** Tantler's Sister,” “ More T Leaves.” &c. 

SEA-WRACK. By Frank T. Bullen, 

F.R.G.S., Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,*” “The Log 
of a Sea Waif,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 
Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WORLD. —“Let anyone who wants a thorough change of mental horizon and a 
breeze that will blow the cobwebs from his brain get for himself Mr. Frank 
Bullen's book *SEA-WR*GK,’ and sit down to read it forthwith. At the end of 
that reading he will perforce feel braced, revived, enlivened.” 

THE RISING GENERATION. By 

Constance E. Maud, Author of “An English Girl in Paris” 
&c. With Cover designed by Mr. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

GUARDIAN. —“ A more thoroughly healthy, refreshing book from beginning to 
end it would be difficult to find. . . . There is not oae story in the book which 
is not good to read and good to think over.” 

POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

MIXED ESSAYS. I FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 

LAST ESSAYS ON OHURCH AND RELIGION. 


Mrs. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 

Three Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper« with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. eacli 
net in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 

•«*This Edition is uniform with the Pocket Edition of Robert Brownisl’s 
Works in 8 vols. 

PONCU. —“The ’CORNHILL ' is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —“One of the very few good literary magaz'nes.’* 
WORLD.—' 14 The * CORN HILL MAGAZINE’ is full of good things.” 

The 

Corrvhill 

Magazine 

Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 

Annual Subscription, including postage to any Ad¬ 
dress in the Postal Union, 14s., payable in advanee. 

Mr. A.He. W. MASON 

Author of that very Popular Novel 

“THE FOUR FEATHERS” 

Begins iu the January Number 

[Ready at all Booksellers ’ and Xeivsaye fits' on December 23rd ) 

A NEW SERIAL STORY 

Entitled 

THE TRUANTS 

Which will be continued throughout the year. 

The JANUARYNUMBER will oontaln In addition Contributions 
by: Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE, Mrs. MARGARET L. 
WOODS, The Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, P.C., G.C.B., 
The lata Sir JOHN ROBINSON, Mr. ANDREW LANG, *e. 

And will form a very strong Issue of the Magazine. 

0 UA RDIA .V.—"' CORN IIILL ’ is really full of (fool reading from loginning to 
end. There is nothing to skip.” 

VANITY FAIR.—" The ‘OORNHILL’ is the most interesting of English 

magazines."__ 

London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15. Waterloo Place. 
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Literary Notes and News 


A curious statement made in one of the daily papers 
was that Mr. Herbert Spencer possessed little if 
any sense of humour. To friends of the late 
philosopher this announcement is itself as full 
of humour as he was; be could not only be humorous 
himself, but could tell a good tale right well, sometimes in 
capital county dialect. The Autobiography will stand 
rather apart in that class of literature, dealing as it does 
mire with the development of the writer’s mind and 
theories than with men and events. 


A new view of English history is presented in “ The 
lti3e of English Culture,” by the late Edwin Johnson, 
M.A. Celtic civilisation is dismissed as a fable, the 
personalities of the Venerable Bede, William of Malmesbury, 
and John Wycliff are discussed, the writings going under 
those names, with much else, being assigned to the period 
of the Tudors. The work, to be issued by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, will contain an introductory notice 
of the author ana his writings by Mr. E. A. Petherick 
and a iist of Johnson’s writings, much of which is still 
unprinted. 


Professor F. S. Boas has almost completed an edition 
of Chapman’s “ Bussy d’Ambois ” and “ The Revenge of 
Bussy d’Ambois ” for Messrs. D. C. Heath of Boston and 
London. The text is taken from the original quartos, and 
in the case of the first play all the variations between the 
editions of 1607 and 1641 will be reproduced for the first 
time. The notes will be fuller than in any previous 
edition and the introduction will embody new material. 


It seems that it is possible to combine with a facility 
for writing books a good deal of ignorance as to the 
technical side of the matter—or so one must judge from 
the frequent mistakes to be found in fiction. One of the 
latest and most flagrant, one which escaped notice in the 
reviewing of the work in which it occurs, treats of “ uncut 
books ” as those which have never been cut for purposes 
of reading. A character who is supposed to be a great 
authority on such matters is made to say: “A collection 
of books ... is meant to be kept intact . . . 

they mustn’t be cut —these have all been read! ” Such 
an obvious error as this is a blemish on the book which 
shakes one’s confidence in the authoress when she goes on 
to discourse of Grangerising 


This subject of Grangerising is one full of pitfalls to the 
uninitiated. Many think of it as though it were merely 
the compiling of a sort of scrap-album, much glorified, on 
some one subject, instead of being founded usually on one 
book and involving, too often, the sacrifice of many others 
n the making. Again, the term “ extra-illustrating ” 
i 


leads many to suppose that the insertion of prints, 
engravings, &c., is alone the object of the work. In a 



Mrs. E. NESBIT 

[Photo. Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.] 


recent book Grangerising was referred to as “ illustrating ” 
—a misleading term. If an author wishes to write on a 
subject rather out of the run of the average mam’s 
knowledge, it would be only fair to the public that he 
should know that subject. 


What kind of clothes can that gentleman have worn 
who, in the course of a certain story, “ drew a ahm 
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quarto volume from his pocket ” ? Ordinary quartos 
are, after all, not so very portable, and to carry one 
in one’s pocket would decidedly tax the resources of that 
receptacle. On the other hand, there was mention in 
another book of a character whose shelves “ groaned under 
the weight of his giant Elzevirs.” “Giant Elzevirs” 
would indeed astound the collector. The author who 
referred to the First Folio of Shakespeare as the first 
printed issue of any of his plays should surely have known 
of the Quartos. Such mistakes—and there are many— 
are not only misleading but annoying by reason of their 
carelessness. Want of knowledge is emphatically a 
dangerous thing. 


Mb. Wirt Gehbare, whose latest book, “ Greater Russia,” 
was published only a few months ago, has been offered 
an engagement for a long term by a manufacturing firm 
in Germany, who make a condition that he shall not 
contribute to any periodical or write books. The whole 
of the information obtained by Mr. Gerrare whilst on his 
travels will be purchased by his employers for their own 
sole use as traders in the markets of the world. This 
appears to indicate a new career for observant writers who 
do not crave publicity and are content to forego fame if 
they can gain a livelihood by their pen. 


What is the Food of the Gods ? Cocoa, according to 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, who will publish very shortly a 
history of this drink, so grateful and comforting to a certain 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


In connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of Chartered Accountants in Scotland, the 
societies are preparing for publication a history of 
accounting and of the accountant profession. The editor, 
Mr. Richard Brown, C.A., 23, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, would be pleased to receive information as 
to early forms of accounts or accountant’s reports and 
as to professional accountants of the eighteenth century 
or earlier. 

Mb. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., has drawn three illustrations 
of Richard III. for the January issue of “ Harper’s.” 


The January “ Scribners’ ” will contain an article on 
Lhassa by a Japanese priest, Ekai Kawaguchi, who spent 
several months in that Forbidden City. 


Mb. Bryce is engaged upon the revision of “ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” first published fifty years ago, and also 
on a collection of a number of sketches of travel in various 
parts of the world, written during the last thirty years. 


“ In the Beginning of God ” is the title of a new 
volume, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, to be published by 
Messrs. Brown, Langham. It will contain a portrait of 
the author. 


“ Debrett ” is to hand again, and calls for no com¬ 
ment ; it is a hardy annual known to all men for the care 
and accuracy with which it is compiled. 


Mb. Clement K. Shorter delivered a very interesting 
lecture on Borrow, at Norwich, on December 10. It is to 
be hoped that the “ full text ” will soon be available, for 
Mr. Shorter is that rare person, a sane enthusiast, and all 
who love their Borrow and those who do not yet do so 
will find much food for thought in this stimulating lecture. 
It is pleasant, too, to find a critic brave enough to speak 
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plainly of R. L. Stevenson. “ Stevenson had nothing new 
to tell the world, and he was not, is not, therefore, of the 
immortals.” Whether this be true or not, it was worth 
saying, as it may raise a discussion which, if Stevenson 
were really great, can do his reputation no harm. So 
much of the praise given to him has been so uncritical. 
But will anyone agree with “C. K. S.” in saying “He 
(Borrow) is with Dickens and with Carlyle as one of the 
three great British prose writers of the age we call 
Victorian, who in quite different ways have presented a 
new note for their own time and for long after ” ? Were 
there not others ? 


It is something of a surprise to find Catulle Mend&s 
turning critic. Nevertheless, at the invitation of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, he has 
furnished a “ rapport ” of the history of French poetry 
from 1867 to 1900 under the title of “ Le Mouvement 
po4tique framjais de 1867 h 1900 ” (Fasquelle). The last 
“ rapport ” was presented to the government by Theophile 
Gautier in 1867. Mendes has produced a very interesting 
and suggestive piece of criticism: except in the romantic 
drama with which, of course, he associates Edmond 
Rostand, he records the work of no greit genius, no 
dominating spirit, although he finds an extraordinary 
number of original writers who express their dreams, 
thoughts and emotions in quite excellent verse. 


Two volumes of reminiscences have this week appeared 
in Germany : those of Ludwig Barnay, the great actor, 
who describes at length his visit to London with the 
Saxe-Meiningen Company; and those of Lena Fuhr, the 
great actress, who now at the age of seventy-five reviews 
her past career. She, too, visited London, and gives a 
delightful account of Ellen Tree’s Ophelia, a performance 
she witnessed while here. 


Under the title of “Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey,” 
Mr. Elliot Stock will publish very shortly a work by 
Walter Johnson and William Wright, dealing with a 
comer of primitive Surrey so far as it relates to neolithic 
man. The volume will give an account of an interesting 
series of excavations spread over a long period, with 
numerous original illustrations of the various finds with 
which the authors met. 


The headmastership of that old established school, the 
Liverpool Institute, will shortly become vacant owing to 
the Board of Education having appointed Mr. W. C. 
Fletcher, M.A., to be Chief Inspector of secondary schools. 
The trustees of the Liverpool Institute recently offered 
their schools and property to the City Council, and the 
gift was accepted subject to the sanction of the Board of 
Education; when the transfer has been approved the schools 
will be conducted as Council secondary schools. 


From Kirkcaldy, with such claim to authenticity as is 
derivable from being “ printed on the very spot where 
she was bom exactly a hundred years ago,” we are to 
have “ The Story of Pet Marjorie,” otherwise Marjorie 
Fleming, the dear little lass who recited Shakespeare for 
Scott and his friends; who rejoiced in " Tom Jones ” 
and Gray’s Elegy, who studied the Newgate Calendar 
and the Bible with equal gusto, who wrote verse with 
marvellous ingenuity, and whose letters and reflections 
are a source of unfailing delight from their quaintness and 
childish sagacity. The biography of a precocious child 
whose earthly sojourn falls something short of nine years, 
is apt to be a record of priggishness; but no one who has 
any knowledge of Maidie will fear anything of the kind 
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from Mr. Macbean’s forthcoming book. One cannot readily 
have too much of Pet Marjorie. 


The village of Dalmeny, just outside the policies of Lord 
Rosebery’s Scottish home, has reputedly the most complete 
Norman parish church in Scotland, with a finely-sculptured 
doorway in an uncommonly fine state of preservation. A 
fully illustrated work on the architecture and history of 
this beautiful church has been prepared by Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, a Glasgow architect with decidedly antiquarian 
tastes, and it will be issued in a limited edition by Messrs. 
Carter and Pratt. The volume is to be dedicated to Lord 
Rosebery, who, as might be expected, has taken a close 
personal interest in the work. 


A splendid demonstration of the taste of Glasgow art 
collectors, to which I referred the other week, is to be 
found in the collection of pictures brought together at 
what is termed the East End Exhibition, an enterprise 
which has for its object the augmentation of the fund for 
rebuilding the Royal Infirmary. There are altogether 
330 pictures on view, including among other works 
examples of Constable, Turner, Cotman, Old Crome, 
De Wint, Cox, Miilais and Whistler; while Continental 
art is represented by pictures from, among others, 
Breton, Brissot, Corot, De Haas, Diaz, Isabey, Maris, Mauve 
and Millet. With scarcely an exception these pictures, 
which are really fine examples of the works of their 
painters, are on loan from private collections in or around 
Glasgow. 

Almost coincidentally with the opening of this exhibition 
the winter show of the Royal Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours has come to a close. This body has its 
headquarters in Glasgow, but it has also held shows in 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and even London ; and it is one of 
the societies for which, it is suggested, accommodation 
should be found in the buildings which the recent 
Departmental Committee recommended to be erected in 
Edinburgh for the National Art Galleries. Owing to the 
loss of the Society’s Glasgow home the show had this 
year to be held in a small gallery, where room could be 
found for rather fewer than 200 pictures; but perhaps 
for this very reason the quality of the works shown has 
been well above the average, and the number of sales has 
been very satisfactory. 


Me. Halliwell Sutcliffe's next novel is to be issued, 
early in January, by Mr. Fisher Unwin. “Through 
Sorrow’s Gate ” is the title of the work, which is further 
described as “ A Tale of the Wintry Heath.” This is to 
say that Mr. Sutcliffe has returned to his favourite playing- 
ground—the moors of the West Riding. The writer 
believes that in this book he has got nearer than usual to 
the heart of the heath : nearer to that simplicity of feeling 
and passion which is the real mark of the moor-folk. One 
of his chief characters, it will be found, is an impulsive, 
erring farm lass who finds herself supplanted by “ a little 
well-born woman rescued from the snow.” 


The same publisher will issue, also in January, a new 
novel by Mrs. Amelia Barr, entitled “ Thyra Varrick,” as 
well as a new novel by Miss Florence Warden, to be called 
“ The Misrule of Three.” 


Some time in January, Messrs. Routledge will publish for 
the first time in England a one-volume edition of “ Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation.” The book is to contain 800 
pages, carefully printed ; and besides all Buckle’s original 
notes the text will include some additional notes and an 
introduction by Mr. John M. Robertson, sometimes referred 


to as “ Scrutator Robertson.” There will be a “ library 
edition ” of the new Buckle at 5s.; and a popular edition 
—to be included in Messrs. Routledge’s Historical Series— 
will be issued at 3s. 6d. 


The last novel written by Mrs. Alexander will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on January 11. From a 
memorial preface which is to be contributed to the volume 
by Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, one learns the rather interesting 
fact that although Mrs. Alexander was seventy-seven years 
of age when she wrote this book, it is the first story in 
which she made use of her early reminiscences of Irish 
life and character. A set of verses by Mrs. Alexander, 
expressive of her outlook toward life will be printed in 
the fore part of the volume. 


The Bronte Society will hold its annual meeting at 
Keighley on January 23, when addresses will be delivered 
by Dr. Richard Garnett and others. 


Bibliographical 

F or the enthusiast there is much that is interesting in 
the “ Catalogue of Contributors and Contributions 
to the First 50 Volumes ” of “ The Nineteenth 
Century and After ” which has just been issued by 
Sir James Knowles. The arrangement of the entries is, 
unquestionably, irritating, for, though alphabetical to a 
certain degree, it is not absolutely and perfectly so. That 
is to say, the successive articles contributed by a writer 
are not brought together under a single entry of his name; 
that name crops up at intervals until the cataloguer has 
gone through all the successive numbers of the review. 
Thus, Matthew Arnold is entered twenty-two times in the 
course of the list of writers under “ A.” It is to be wished 
that Sir James had adopted the usual principle of 
alphabetical arrangement; but meanwhile, as I say, his 
“ Catalogue ” is full of interesting matter. To take first 
the instance already named—that of Matthew Arnold. It 
is pleasant to be reminded that between March, 1877 (when 
the review began), and April, 1888, Arnold was quite a 
frequent writer for the periodical; that he published in it 
his essays on Falkland, Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer of 
English Literature, the French Play in London, Numbers, 
and Shelley, besides various political disquisitions and some 
occasional verse. 

One is reminded, too, on glancing through the letter 
“ S ” in this catalogue, that Mr. Herbert Spencer made no 
fewer than twelve appearances in the review between 
January, 1884, and September, 1898. It was to the 
review that he sent his essays on Religion, Retro¬ 
gressive Religion, Agnosticism and the Religion of 
Humanity, the Factors of Organic Evolution, Absolute 
Political Ethics, Justice, Lord Salisbury on Evolution, and 
Social Evolution. Under “ S,” again, comes the name of 
Mr. Swinburne, who, between April, 1884, and October, 
1899, figured in the review no fewer than thirty-nine 
times—sometimes as poet but more frequently as critic. It 
was in this miscellany that he published his fine series of 
papers on the English dramatists—Middleton, Webster, 
Dekker, Tourneur, Ben Jonson, John Marston, Heywood, 
and Day; also his essays on Wordsworth and Byron, 
Charles Reade, Lamb and Wither, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, 
Jowett, and Burns; together with some of the most 
notable of his poems, such as “ March: an Ode,” 
“ Threnody—Lore! Tennyson,” “ The Union,” “ The High 
Oaks, Barking Hall,” and so forth. 

But no doubt what Sir James Knowles most prides 
himself upon, in connection with his review, is Tennyson’s 
association with it from the first. As everybody knows, it 
was the late Laureate who wrote the “ Prefatory Sonnet,” 
following it up with the sonnet on Montenegro, the sonnet 
to Victor Hugo, “Achilles Over the Trench,” “The 
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Revenge,” “ Dedicatory Poem to the Princess Alice,” 
“ The Defence of Lucknow,” “ De Profundis,” “ Despair,” 
“ To Virgil,” “ Frater Ave atque Vale,” “ The Death of 
the Duke of Clarence ”—a goodly list. It was in the 


last being a reproduction of one of Mr. Locker’s privately 
printed volumes, which I have yet to mention. There was 
also an edition of the “ Lyrics” privately printed by the 
American Bookfellows Club in 1883. 



THE ROOM IN WHICH LORD MACAULAY WAS BORN, ROTHLEY TEMPLE, LEICESTERSHIRE 

[Photo. Harry Quitter, Leicester .] 


review, likewise, that Lionel Tennyson wrote on “ Phaedra 
and Phfedre,” “ Recent Literature ” (1880), and “ Persia 
and its Passion Drama ” ; while the present Lord Tennyson 
contributed “ Earl Russell during the Eastern Question, 
1853-1855,” and some comments on “ William George 
Ward.” Lastly, this catalogue recalls to memory the five 
papers on “ Fiction Fair and Foul,” which Mr. Raskin 
published in the review between June, 1880, and October 
1881. 

Very welcome to many will be that recent addition to 
“ The Little Library ” — Frederick Locker’s “ London 
Lyrics,” as first given to the world in 1857. As a rule 
one does not sympathise greatly with the resurrection 
of matter which its author has deliberately discarded, and 
of his 1857 volume Mr. Locker discarded a good deal. 
His published work was, however, so small in quantity 
that one is almost justified in treasuring the whole of it, 
in spite of his rejections and revisions. The evolution 
of “London Lyrics ” is, indeed, one of the moat curious 
episodes in literary annals. Of its successive editions in 
England and America I have before me a list copied from 
one which Mr. Locker himself compiled. The second 
edition appeared in 1862, without the sketch by Cruikshank 
which had adorned the first; the third, in 1865, with a 
portrait of the author etched by Millais; the fourth and 
fifth, in 1868; the sixth, in 1872; the seventh, in 1874; 
the eighth, in 1876, with the Millais portrait slightly 
altered; the ninth, in 1878; and the tenth, in 1885. 
There the author’s list ends, but to it there fall to be 
added the dates of the eleventh edition (1891) and the 
twelfth (1893). The first American edition was issued in 
1870, the second in 1883, and the third in 1884, in which 
year also there was an edition of “ London Rhymes ”—this 


Mr. Locker printed in England for private distribution 
more than one edition of the “ Lyrics.” The first, it would 
seem, was that of 1868, whicn consisted of about one 
hundred copies bound in Roxburgh. Then came in 1881 
an edition, in red cloth or vellum, of which the distin¬ 
guishing features were a couple of original drawings by 
R. Caldecott and Kate Greenaway. This, again, was 
followed in 1882 bv a little selection from the “ Lyrics,” 
entitled “ London Rhymes.” Of a copy of each of these 
two latter editions I was, I am glad to say, a favoured 
recipient. That of 1881 is naturally the more desirable, 
on account of the two delightful illustrations, and of the 
presence in it of Mr. Austin Dobson’s admirable verse- 
description of a “ London Lyric,” beginning— 

Apollo made, one April day, 

A new thing in the rhyming way. 

I note that in the preface to his book on “ The Psalms in 
Human Life ” Mr. Prothero mentions Gladstone as one of 
the statesmen who have testified to the influence which 
the Psalms have exerted over them. I wonder whether, 
when he made this reference, Mr. Prothero had had 
the opportunity of reading Gladstone’s direct personal 
testimony on the subject as giveD in the life by Mr. 
Morley ? The passage is dated 1840, and is so short that 
it may be quoted here : “ On most occasions of very sharp 
pressure or trial, some word of Scripture has come home 
to me as if borne on angels’ wings. Many could 1 
recollect. The Psalms are the great storehouse.” There 
is an enthusiastic eulogium on the Psalms in (of all places 
in the world) Hazlitt’s “ Conversations with Northcote,” 
but whether it is Northcote’s or Hazlitt’s who shall say ? 

The Bookworm. 
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Art et Litterature & Paris 


I L semblerait q u l’activitd humaine se multiplie et 
s’exaspdre dans lea mdtropoles aux approches des 
renouveaux de l’annde, tant la fidvre de production 
des oeuvres artistiques et littdraires s’y accdldre 
jusqu’4 y atteindre it son inquidtant maximum. G’est en 
vain que lea joumaux quotidiens s’impriment sur six, 
huit ou douze pages et s’dvertuent a se ddvelopper ainsi 
que des accordeons selon les ndcessitds des dvdnements. 
Us doivent tous plus ou moins renoncer 4 critiquer les 20 
ou 30 publications importantes qui paraissent chaque matin 
cbez les dditeurs de littdrature, les 6 4 7 expositions de 
tableaux qui, chaque aprds-midi, convient les amateurs 
dans les galeries de peinture; quant aux oeuvres thdatrales 
nouvellee, toutes ne sauraient etre analyses le lendemain 
de leur apparition et les professionels du spectacle ne 
savent plus auquel entendre. 

En fait d’oeuvres dramatiques nous avons eu succes- 
sivement ces rdcenter semaines : “ l’Adversaire ” de 

MM. Alfred Capus et Emmanuel Ardne, au Theatre de 
la Renaissance; “ Le Retour de Jerusalem ” de Maurice 
Donnay, au Gymnase, “ 1’Absent ” de G. Mitchel et aussi 
“ l’lphigdnie,” trugddie du podte Jean Mordas, 4 l’Oddon, 
“ Cadet Roussel” de Jacques Richepin, it la Porte Saint- 
Martin, “La Maternity ” de E. Brieux, au Thdatre Antoine, 
“ La Citoyenne Cotillon,” de Ernest Daudet et Henri Cain, 
it l’Ambigu, “l’Oasis,” de Jean Jullien, au Theatre de 
l’Oeuvre, “La Sorcidre” de Victorien Sardou, au Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, et enfin “ Le Dddale,” de Paul Hervieu, 
it la Comddie Franpaise, lu dernidre oeuvre en date. 

Je ne fais que citer ici les comedies et drames vraiment 
littdraires reprdsentds sur les grandes scenes parisiennes 
qui s’adonnent plus gdndralement 4 l’exploitation des 
belles lettres. C’est volontairement que je laisse de cotd 
les opdras, les opdrettes, les vaudevilles et les petites 
comedies, ainsi que les revues de fin d’anode qui abondent 
actuellement sur toutes les scenes secondaires et qui ne 
sont point les attractions les moins recherchdes de la 


capitate. 

11 semblerait que la rdussite au thdatre devienne depuis 
quelques anndes de plus en plus d’trange a observer. Le 
euccea se banalise un peu partout et le public ne semble 
point vdritablement tads difficile. C’est un peu au petit 
bonheur que se crdent lee rdputations les plus extra- 
ordinaires. H serait plaisant d’dtudier la nouvelle 
psychologic des foules et de rechercher comment certains 
auteurs tels que MM. Capus et Donnay, par exemple, 
sont devenuB absolument rdfractaires it tout dchec, leurs 
productions, dds qu’elles sont livrdes it la scdne, y ddvelop- 
pant des enthousiasmes plus ou moins raisonnds dont 
l’inteneitd est loin de correspondre it la valeur meme de 
leurs oeuvres. A Londres SIM. Pinero et J. M. Barrie 
Bont peut-etre favorisds pareillement 4 l’heure actuelle, 
mais sans que je prdtende vouloir analyser ici la qualitd 
de leurs comddies, il me semble que le cas est quelque peu 
le meme des deux cdtds du ddtroit oil les trusts des succds 
et de la vogue thdatrale appartiennent 4 un nombre 
relativement restreint de producteurs consacres. 

MM. Alfred Capus, E. Brieux, Maurice Donnay et Paul 
Hervieu sont parmi les quadragdnaires, que l’on nomme 
les jeunee auteurs, les plus comblds des applaudissements 
du public. Pour ne parler que de M. Alfred CapuB qui 
s’eBt le plus rdcemment rdvdld et dont la consideration a 
dtd la plus foudroyante, 1’emballement des spectateurs 
n’est pas sans causer quelque stupdfaction aux hommes 
d’espnt observateur et rdndchi. L’ceuvre thdatrale de 
M. Capus ne ddpasae pas en effet une honorable petite 
aisance intellectuelle. L’esprit que les joumalistes 
y ddcouvrent et citent avec une camaraderie plutot 
complaisante est en rdalitd parcimonieux; les effete et 
l’action dramatique demeurent dans une bonne moyennne 
de trues connus et de situations ddj4 depuis longtemps 


exploitdes. La fiction ne se hausse gudre au-dessus des 
histoires d’adultdres dont abusdrent, depuis cinquante 
ans, nos principaux dcrivains du thdatre auxquels on 
attribua un gdnie sednique. Comment done expliquer 
la folie collective des admirateurs de M. Capus et 
l’optimisme contagieux qui gagne la critique aussitot 
qu’apparait une nouvelle piece de l’auteur de “ La 
Veine ” et des “Deux Ecoles"? M. Alfred Capus ne 
peut rien produire aujourd’hui qui ne soit un chef- 
d’oeuvre. Paris lui ddeerne plus de lauriers qu’il n’en 
rdserva nagudre 4 Scribe, 4 Emile Augier, 4 Labiche et 4 
Alexandre Dumas fils. Il apparait com me l’homme du 
jour auquel rien ne rdsiste. M. Edmond Rostand et lui 
sont des conqudrants de la cdldbritd qu’il ne fait meme 
plus bon discuter. Il me sera permis de croire toutefois 
que pour dleves que soit leurs piedestaux ils n’en sont 
que plus fragiles. Comment l’oeuvre d’un Eugdne Capus 
se comporte-t-elle 4 l’dtranger et comment y explique-t-on 
sa vogue?—je ne saurais le dire. Il est 4 supposer 
ndanmoins que ce genre litteraire fort peu titrd comme 
quintessence de cdrdbralitd fran?aise ne supporte point 
l’exportation en amoliorant tout son bouquet 4 la fa?on des 
erfis de nos coteaux Bordelais. 

M. Maurice Donnay dont la muse blagueuse et agrdable 
fut nagudre consacree 4 Montmartre dans les soirdes du 
Chat Noir, vient, dans son “Retour de Jerusalem” 
d’ajouter 4 la fabulation peu compliqude de l'indis- 
pensable adultdre mondain une sorte de dialogue entre 
deux amants sur les differences d’instinct et d’education 
qui peuvent separer les isradlites et les ariens. Les 
passions anti-edmites s’emparant des donndes de ce 
dialogue ont sufifi pour exalter le succds d’une pidee dont 
la ebarpente ne promettait rdellement pas une existence 
bien longue. Aujourd’hui, avec la poussee que lui 
donnent les juifs et anti-juifs, elle est assurde de garder 
l’affiche pour au moins une centaine de reprdsentations. 

Qu’il est done aisd de triompher au theatre dds qu’on y 
rdussit une premidre fois! Les succds deeernes par la 
collectivitd des spectateurs sont assez miserables en vdritd 

C d on les examine de pres avec quelque sang-froid. 

nnaissons qu’il est peu de pidees modernes capables 
de supporter la lecture et qu’il n’existe gudre, d’autre 
part, de noble littdrature livresque, 4 tendances elevdes, de 
style affind, d’expression joliment spirituelle qui puisse 
dgalement supporter les approches de la sedne. Les 
meilleures oeuvres romanesques misesau thdatre n’ont jamais 
obtenu le plus minime succds. Les mots les plus delicate, les 
plus fins, les plus subtils du style pense et dcrit n’ont pu 
arriver au-del4 de la rampe et faire vibrer une salle 
gdneralement hostile 4 tout ce qui n'est pas quelque peu 
gros et voyant.—“ Peuplez 1’orchestre et les galeries dVn 
thdatre de mille Renan ou de mille Herbert Spencer disait 
rdcemment un critique clairvoyant—et la collectivitd de ces 
deux mille cerveaux de gdnie nevous vous donnera pas 
autre chose que l’fime d’un concierge.”—Rien n’est plus 
vrai. 

L’art tbdatral est une manutention industrielle spdeiale 
4 l’exploitation de laquelle nous apportons assurdment un 
trop vif intdret dans la presse qui se respecte. Les auteurs 
dramatiques entrent de plein pied dans la gloire, avec un 
bien maigre bagages d’iddes, de trouvailles, de style et 
d’esprit. Combien malaisd pour les meilleurs romancierc, 
essayistes, historiens et podtes n’est-il pas au contraire de 
se erder la plus ldgdre notorietd, meme en accumulant 
chefs-d’oeuvres sur chefs-d’oeuvres ? Il est vrai que 
ceux-ci sont de vdritables ouvriers de la pensde et que 
malgrd tous les ddboires, ils sont largement payds de leur 
labour par les joies extasides qu’ils y rencontrent et les 
rares admirations qui les viennent rdconforter jusque dans 
leur solitude. 

Octave Uzanne. 
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Many Moods and One Man 


Between the Acts. By Henry W. Nevinson. (Murray. 

9s. net.) 

If there be truth in the French dictum that Art is life 
seen through a temperament, then Mr. Nevinson’a book 
must rank as the most artistic which this waning year 
has produced. For life is here, baffling, many-sided, but 
through all its phases one is keenly aware of the individual 
outlook, wistfully sympathetic and tolerantly ironic. It 
does not greatly matter whether the author gathers up a 
few reminiscences of his own, frail and remote as the rose 
leaves from his long-vanished London garden, or tells of 
the men and women of his imagining; in fact, he speaks, 
perhaps, more directly from the heart when he speaks 
behind a mask. The range of these unassuming studies 
is extraordinarily wide, giving glimpses of life in many 
lands, from the philosophic meandenngs of a Professor of 
Christian Ethics in Jena to the perilous passion of sundered 
lovers in a starved and shot-riddled African town. There 
are satire and humour playing fantastically through the 
tragedy, evoking a somewhat heart-aching laughter, and 
always there is a sensitive reticence. Interspersed with 
the sketches are short poems, which prolong the note of 
feeling with haunting reverberations. Sometimes these 
verses are but verses, carrying on the mood; sometimes 
they are poems of rare beauty. “ The Rose,” that fragment 
of mediaeval passion and superstition, was published some 
years ago in the “ Yellow Book,” and by one reader, at 
least, has been unforgotten. “ The Companion Ship ” 
is a flawless love poem; while the tender paganism of 
“ Affatim Edi, Bibi, Lusi ” would have been appreciated 
by the Hadrian, whose farewell to his soul is not more 
pathetic than this farewell to the body. 

Paganism: the word occurs again and again to the 
reader of these pages. Mr. Nevinson is a pagan—no one 
could doubt it who knows his unforgettable “ Plea of 
Pan ” ; but his is not the defiant neo-paganism of the day, 
conscious in every fibre of the faith which it disclaims. 
To this worshipper of the elder gods, Pan lives and 
mortals die, ana life, exquisite and fugitive, ends in 
irresponsive dimness and a handful of dust. The doubt 
is no uncommon thing; what is uncommon is the absence 
of insistent scepticism. Modem denial is apt to embitter 
life; but here is no deliberate denial, merely the sense 
that life is vivid and passionate and stinging, and then in 
a moment is not. 

To enter on criticism of the separate stories would mean 
oblivion of all limits of time and space. “ Between the 
Acts ” justifies its name, and is no book for the shallow 
tribute of rapid reading. It is a book of moods and 
pauses, to be read between the lights and with lingering 
intervals. There are times when the cruel idealism of 
“A Little Honey” would be too unrelenting; the satire 
of “ Gaudeamus Igitur ’’ too harsh, but “ Of Your Charity ” 
would lead to long dreams and musings and the silent 
treading of our own haunted ground. Quotations from 
the more dramatic passages would be impossible, but what 
lover of England who has loved it in exile can fail to feel 
the appeal of this vision of England, seen not only from 
across the seas, but from beyond the all-dividing Styx? 

The seas gulp and fall round her promontories, or lie 
brooding there in green and purple lines. Her mountains 
are low, like blue waves they run along the horizon and 
the wind flies over them. It is a country of deep pasture 
and quiet downs and earthy fields, where the furrows run 
straight from hedge to hedge. There is moorland too, anil 
lakes with wild names, and every village is full of ancient 
story. The houses are clustered round old castle walls, and 
across the breezy distance of fen and common the grey 
catliedrals rise, like ships in full sail. 


Without their strange and fanciful context the words lose 
in significance, yet even so are memorable. Indeed there 
is much to be remembered in this book, which in its slight 
and fragmentary sketches suggests half the problems of 
life and no solution save life itself, which somehow among 
its futilities and mockeries seems worth living through to 
its ultimate edge—if only for sake of pondering on the 
drama “ Between the Acts.” 

Dora Green well McChesney. 

A Great French Critic 

£tcdes Critiques sur l’histoire de la Literature francaise. 

Par Ferdinand Brunetihre. Septihme Serie. (Hacbette. 

3 fr. 50 c.) 

BauNETihRE is one of those critics who is less anxious to 
please than to convince, and although we may not always 
be able to agree with his conclusions, may even find our 
most cherished beliefs and opinions cruelly attacked, we 
are always forced to admit that his views are original, 
profound and clear. The volume before us contains nine 
essays, of which five deal with sixteenth and seventeenth 
century authors, two with nineteenth century authors, and 
two with general subjects, like the evolution of tragedy, 
and European literature in the nineteenth century. The 
essay on La Fontaine is a reprint of the article on the 
great fabulist contributed by Brunetibre to “ La Grande 
Encyclopedic,” that most perfect and useful among all 
books of reference. La Fontaine—artist, naturalist, poet— 
is according to Brunetihre a forerunner of Alfred de Musset 
in that he paints himself in his work; his errors, his tastes, 
his maladies, even his furniture, have a place there. In 
the learned essay on Bossuet’s library, the critic truly 
observes that the books we possess and the manner in 
which we arrange them reveal not only our tastes but our 
most absorbing occupations, and the way in which we 
pursue them. If space permitted we could quote a long 
series of similar reflections, for they abound throughout 
the volume. The essay on the evolution of tragedy is full 
of interest: we cannot follow the argument in detail, but 
briefly it is this, that after carefully distinguishing tragedy 
pure and simple from drama and from tragi-comedy, there 
exists in the whole history of literature only two forms of 
tragedy—the Greek and the French (Corneille and Racine), 
and only two forms of drama—the English and the 
Spanish (Shakespeare and Calderon). The German drama 
and the French romantic drama are, properly, in their 
best works, transcriptions, and in their worst, disfigura¬ 
tions of the English and Spanish drama. Of the greatness 
of French tragedy Bruneti&re is absolutely assured. 
According to his view it owes little or nothing to the 
Greek, its creation being due to the French genius alone. 
“No names,” he writes, “stand higher in our literary 
annals than those of Racine and Corneille; ‘ Rodogune ’ 
and ‘ Polyeucte,’ ‘ Andromaque ’ and ‘ Phisdre ’ bear the 
mark of works destined to live for ever.” 

But to our mind the most interesting part of the book 
is the admirable essay on “ European Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century.” In some respects it is a tour de 
force of brilliant criticism, and criticism that is often at 
the same time suggestive and satisfying. Brunetiere is 
a thorough-going optimist on the literary achievement 
and outlook of the late century. He declares that it has 
no rival in the abundance, diversity and quality of its 
literary productions. Neither the France of Louis XIV.. 
the England of Elizabeth, the Italy of the Medici, the Rome 
of Augustus, nor the Athens of Pericles possessed greater 
poets than Goethe and Schiller, Byron and Shelley. 
Lamartine and Hugo; their poets may have been more 
perfect, more classical, more worthy to serve as evirlisting 
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models, but they were not greater. In tracing the 
movement of literary ideas in the century, he shows how 
it was France who first shook off the classical yoke with 
Mme. de Stael’s “La Litterature” (1800) and Chateau¬ 
briand’s “ Le Genie du Christianisme ” (1801), and how 
the reaction was as much philosophical as literary. In 
most interesting fashion he shows how all-important 
was the influence of England on the European literature 
of the century—indeed he pays throughout the highest 
tribute to the greatness of the English literature of that 
period—in that she was the first among the nations 
to make literature essentially individualistic, the expression 
of the writer’s personality divested of all subjection 
to literary models or ancestors, and how the naturalism of 
the later years of the century was evolved from those 
individualistic tendencies. Out of them also came works 
like those of Ruskin, Ibsen, and Tolstoy, authors who at 
the same time as they desired to write well desired to 
think well, and to produce something that should tend to 
bring about a more perfect civil and social life. The critic 
then passes on to the evolution of literary “forms.” While 
he deplores the decadence of the dramatic form which has 
lost all connection with literature, he finds consolation in 
the elevation and greater importance of the lyric form, of 
the purely lyrical form in Leopardi, de Musset, and Heine, 
of the epic, symbolic, jhilosophic lyrical form in the 
Brownings and Tennyson in England, in de Vigny, 
Leconte de Lisle, Hugo, Gautier, and Baudelaire in France. 
He points out that other literary forms, history, criticism, 
the novel, have undergone similar influences. Oratory, that 
is oratory that can be read with pleasure, excepting perhaps 
Newman, has, like drama, suffered eclipse. His conclusion 
is that literature is no longer a “ divertissement.” The 
author cannot divest himself of the responsibilities laid 
on him by social changes and modifications. Neither 
can he any longer isolate himself in a haughty disdain 
of public opinion. In the theatre, in the novel, the 
treatment of social questions will be more and more 
exacted, and in response the author will have to bring to 
his work entire mastery of the means of his particular art, 
and the widest and most detailed experience of life he can 
command. We cannot deny the truth of much that 
Brunetiere asserts, but if the Muse of Literature is to 
descend from the heights of Parnassus to dwell for ever 
in the plains, if she is to provide men with a weapon for 
fighting social and political ills instead of inspiring them 
with lofty imagination and enhancing the r powers of 
perception, we confess to a certain reluctance to adopt the 
optimistic outlook of the great French critic. 

London on Thames in Bygone Days. By G. H. Birch, 

F.S.A. (Seeley. 7s. net.) 

There must be many a Londoner who from year’s end to 
year’s end never sees the Thames, and many more who, 
when they see it, do not mark it. Yet it is the glory, and 
should be the pride, of the metropolis. It is a beautiful 
river, as those know who love and cherish it—it might be 
far more beautiful if loved and cherished aright—it is a 
stream of rare historical charm, and even in its ugliness 
delightful. It flows through our city a silent unused 
highway, though “ below bridge ” it is busy. Would any 
other citizens in the world so neglect so noble a river? 
What must be thought of us by visitors from other 
lands who note the fine embankment, dreary and deserted, 
the Surrey shore, with its line of wharves and landing 
stages and mud-banks, and the tideway left to the 
unpleasing presence of smoky tugs and not unpicturesque 
barges ? Never has a city so grossly scorned a splendid 
birthright. 

It may be hoped, though the hope is thin, that Mr. 
Birch’s charming monograph will teach his readers to know 
their Thames better than they may have done heretofore. 
Ue tells ub her story from the dim days of myth 
down to the commonplace records of to-day’s newspapers, 


and he tells it well and truly. We feel, however, that 
the writer has been cramped for space, and cannot but 
hope that he and his publishers will some day soon give 
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us a larger volume on the same subject. When that 
time comes an interesting chapter—or two—would dail 
with the literary associations of the Thames. They are 
many, Shakespeare, Spenser, More, Pepys, Gay, Words¬ 
worth, Borrow, Marryat, Dickens, Morrison, to mention 
a few names gathered at random. But we must not let 
Mr. Birch think we are not thankful for what we have 
received. He, writing with enthusiasm and with know¬ 
ledge, has given us a very thorough and pleasing piece of 
workmanship, so good so far as it goes that it gives an 
edge to our appetite and causes us to call for more. The 
illustrations are numerous and excellent, both plain and 
coloured. But it is a blot upon the book that the plates 
are not dated. 

A volume that deserves a place on the shelves of every 
lover of London. 

Essays and Addresses: 1900-1903. By the Right Hon. 

Lord Avebury. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is not much that is new or original in this latest 
volume from one of our most prolific and useful writers; 
but there is nevertheless a great deal that is of interest 
and value. The different sections of the book are very 
unequal in this respect. We cannot imagine, for instance, 
why the speech made by Lord Avebury in proposing the 
toast of the evening, when nine members of the Athenaeum 
Club were awarded the Order of Merit, should have been 
included. It simply consists of a few remarks of the 
“ Who’s Who” type, on each of these gentlemen, and is 
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without any claim whatever to perpetuation. On the 
other hand, the papers on Huxley and Ruskin are valuable 
for the personal knowledge of their subjects that the 
author displays. His eulogium on Huxley will be appre¬ 
ciated by the many readers of Messrs. Macmillan’s cheap 
reprints of the great scientist’s essays, whilst the address 
on Ruskin, fully recognising the writer’s fine qualities, 
contains an amusing series of his more extraordinary dicta 
on men and things, including his approval of a letter of 
Carlyle’s in which he says with contemptuous superiority, 
“A good sort of man is this Darwin, and well-meaning, 
but with very little intellect.” Ruskin, Carlyle, Salisbury, 
Disraeli and Gladstone all failed to comprehend and 
appreciate the distinctive contribution of their century to 
the temple of truth. 

Several other papers will be read with interest, such 
as those on the Early Closing Bill and Bank Holidays, 
with each of which Lord Avebury is identified. He 
appears to us completely to have proved his point in 
both instances. 

Lord Avebury also makes some really valuable contribu¬ 
tions, from the impartial standpoint, to two of the 
questions of the hour—fiscal policy and education. The 
paper on the “Present Position of British Commerce,” 
ana the succeeding one—written before the recent agitation 
on this matter—are worthy of careful study, as coming 
from a man who has the scientific habit of thought and 
who has been personally connected, all his life, with 
economic and financial matters. 

And the other paper which demands serious study is 
that on education, in which the author speaks with all 
the authority derived from having served on three Royal 
Commissions and for forty years on the Senate of the 
University of London. It is, of course, the old warning, 
which has been repeated since the time of Milton and has 
been reiterated in turn by every Royal Commission that 
has sat upon the subject. But Lord Avebury adduces in 
this address a number of new facts, from Germany and 
elsewhere, which suffice to show, with overwhelming 
certainty, where our blind conservatism is likely to land 
us before long, if we are unwilling to follow the advice 
which all experience enforces. This paper we cordially 
recommend. 

Verses 

The Poems of Leopardi. Translated from the Italian by 
Francis Henry Cliffe. Second Edition. (John Mac- 
queen. 3s. 6d. net.). 

Verses. By Ethel Wheeler. (Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6 d. 
net.) 

The Descent : a Poem. (David Nutt. 3 s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By A. Madhaviah. (Madras: Srinivasa, Vara- 
dachari and Co.) 

“The Poems of Leopardi” is an enlarged edition of a 
book which on its first appearance obtained a measure of 
deserved praise. It was well that the merely English 
reader should be given some idea of Leopardi. The 
greatest of modern Italian poets, he is also the pre-eminent 
poet of pessimism—the Schopenhauer of poetry. Utter 
gloom, the wail over human life as over a new-made grave, 
never before or since so wrapped and monopolised a poet. 
He has no gladness in aught that makes men or poets 

S ’ d—in love, in nature, in the works and pomps of man. 

to him are futility and a school of final disgust. Such 
unrelieved lamentation is barely rendered endurable by 
its poetic sincerity; and it may be questioned whether 
the strenuous Anglo-Saxon race will ever cordially take to 
it. Mr. Cliffe’s rendering is remarkably close, yet polished. 
The infrequent rhyme, as he says, makes closeness less 
difficult. But in the original that infrequency is compen¬ 
sated by beauty and variety of movement. In Mr. Cliffe’s 
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blank verse, especially, movement is somewhat lacking. 
To attain his strict fidelity he is compelled to a pre¬ 
ponderance of monosyllables; and this makes against 
flexible and expressive movement. One feels it even in a 
poem so metrically close to the original as the “ Nocturnal 
Bong ” of the Asiatic nomad. While such poems as this 
do all that could reasonably be expected of a metrical 
version, undeniably something has lapsed from the poetry, 
and that something is the something. But the translations 
deserve the success they have seemingly obtained. 

Miss Wheeler’s thin little book of verse is feminine to 
the core. It is the merest filigree-work of poetry—light, 
insubstantial, scarce to be weighed in any critical balance. 
Thought it has none, though there is at times a kind of 
toying with thought, as a fay might toy. Yet withal it 
has a delicate, dainty fancy, which plays about it in 
iridescent profusion; and to this is united an appropriate 
music, buoyant, flitting, melodious, catching. The most 
ambitious effort is the first poem, “ The Bridge,” which 
has nothing to do with the fashionable mode of gambling. 
But in substance it is just a string of melodious fancies 
like the rest—somewhat more elaborate, and flashing like 
a rain of coloured fires. The sense of colour Miss Wheeler 
has in a high degree, and a felicitous gift of diction. All 
these qualities reappear in the charming little bit of 
gossamer-verse she calls “The Fairies’ Day.” Fairyland, 
indeed, is a native and fruitful field for her gay and 
sportive fancy. Pensive she is at times, but the radiant 
colour will not suffer any effect of sadness, scarce of 
gravity. Altogether minor, and, as we have said, in¬ 
substantial, this small volume is yet of much bright 
and delicate appeal. It nowhere strives to be more than 
it is; and the little poems follow one another like bubbles 
of coloured foam. It has more attractiveness than much 
work of greater pretence. We care least for the sonnets, 
a form which hardly suits MiBs Wheeler’s lightness of 
touch. And why, in one sonnet, does she rhyme diastole 
with pole ? The final e is sounded, Miss Wheeler! 

“The Descent” is an anonymous and amazingly long 
poem in blank verse. Yet, after all, the length is not 
surprising; for in this style a poem might conceivably 
run on to the dimensions of a five-shilling novel. The 
style is prose, unadulterated by a suspicion of poetry. 

His billet good; a bachelor, quite free, 

Who might be ducal coachman in his turn, 

is the manner of it. And the blank-verse is like the style. 
One line, “Was oppressive; frivolity — disgust,” is 
absolutely unscannable. It is, in fact, a novel in what, 
counting on the fingers, is blank-verse. 

The experiment of a native attempting poetry in 
a foreign tongue is always perilous. The result is 
too likely to be academic, and even at times un¬ 
consciously ludicrous. Both these things may be said 
of Mr. Madhaviah’s work. Passages would seem to 
suggest that he has a considerable share of Oriental 
fancy, which in his own tongue might command respect. 
But in English, the result is at best a conscientious 
imitation of the classic English models he has read 
at college; while sometimes it becomes unintentionally 
funny. At worst, it is simply poor. We fear the 
author has attempted the impossible. 

Hakluyt's Voyages. Vols. I. and n. (MacLehose. 

Each 12s. 6d. net.) 

Messrs. MacLehose and Sons have issued the first two 
of the twelve volumes of “ The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation,” by “ Richard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime 
Student of Christ Church in Oxford.” Richard Hakluyt 
was a valiant man, preacher though he was. The sea- 
glory of England burned in him. A chance visit to his 
cousin and elder, Mr. Hakluyt of the Middle Temple, 
who showed young Master Richard “certaine books of 
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Cosmographie, with an universalle Mappe,” inspired the 
youth to his giant enterprise. This was nothing less than to 
write the history of Englishmen who took to the sea, from 
the dim and alluring charm of their first adventures, to the 
evident splendour of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
He had the mind to do the work with an excellent 
thoroughness. Accordingly, we have in the first volume 
(after the fine Epistles Dedicatorie) the annals of the 
voyages and conquests of Arthur, King of Britain—rude 
outlines like rock-hieroglyphics; the enterprises of other 
half-legendary kings and captains; with the voyage of 
Octhere to “the North parts beyond Norway”—our old 
friend Othere of Longfellow’s little saga; journeys into 
Tartary and Hungary and Cathay, Prussia and the northern 
seas; and, with all these, charters, safe-conducts for 
merchants, commercial leagues with foreign potentates, 
“mandates” concerning “outlandish Merchants,” and 
protests, couched in no uncertain terms, against ill- 
treatment of English traders abroad. 

The second volume brings us to the nearer times of the 
second King Richard, with much stuff concerning treaties 
with Prussia and correspondences with the “ Cities of the 
Hans ” ; the dealings of Henry IV. on the same accounts; 
statutes and charters of Edward IV. and Henry VI.; 
Master-Pilot Sebastian Cabot’s advice to “ Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and his Fleete in their voyage intended for 
Cathay ” ; much curious information concerning Russia, 
and the Muscovy Company. By the time we reach the 
narrative of “ Richard Chancellor, Pilote major, the first 
discoverer by sea of the kingdome of Moscovia. Anno 
1553,” we are sailing in clearer waters ; there is less pure 
archaeology and more definite seafaring detail. 

Messrs. MacLehose are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. To publish the great chronicle of England’s 
greatest adventurers in a form so excellent, is nothing less 
than a national service. It is said that the “ Voyages ” 
should have been produced at “ popular prices,” apparently 
because Mr. Froude (with his customary looseness of 
phrase) once took upon himself to characterise the Hakluyt 
collections as the “ English prose epic.” But, these are 
not epics. They may be the material for an epic, but that 
is quite another matter. And with material for epics, 
“ popular prices ” have no conceivable relation. Such stuff 
is for those who know how to value it; and, after all, five 
guineas is no great sum. It is good news, too, that 
Professor Raleigh is to contribute an essay in the twelfth 
volume. There is none better for the task. 

L. Cope Corn ford. 

War Sketches in Colour. By Captain S. E. St. Leger. 

(Black. 20s. net.) 

No artist or author has dared to picture warfare with 
absolute fidelity, probably none ever will do. Many regret 
that this is so, believing that if the peoples of the world 
could realise the horror as well as the pomp of war, peace 
would be less recklessly disturbed. From the point of 
view of the artist nothing so hideous as a battlefield should 
ever be painted except ideally. This Captain St. Leger 
has done very skilfully in the handsome volume he has 
given us—more skilfully with the pencil than with the pen. 

Captain St. Leger was, as his record shows, a hard¬ 
working soldier, who went through some of the toughest 
fights in the late Boer war, keeping his eyes wide open and 
his brush busy. His drawings are sketches, impressions, 
fugitive pieces, rather than pictures, possibly, therefore, 
all the more valuable. As the reader turns from sketch 
to sketch, lie will gradually discover that he is quickly 
becoming able to see into many places hitherto dark. The 
life of Tommy on the field and in camp is faithfully and 
very skilfully pourtrayed. In many of the drawings there 
are touches of humour and of pathos, the frontispiece, 
“A Prisoner”—a trooper bringing in a captured, mount, 
“ A Comer of Cronje’s Laager at Paardeberg,” “ An Ox 
Convoy,” “ Abandoned ”—a sick horse by a waterpool in 
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the veldt, “ Mule Transport Crossing a Drift,” “ A Mid¬ 
day Rest” are among the best of the coloured plates, 
which are all wonderfully well reproduced. As we turn 
over the pages it gradually grows upon us that the 
greatest heroes of the war were the horses, who worked, 
suffered, and died, pathetically silent, little praised, 
unrewarded. 


Illustration from M War Sketches in Colour M (Black). 

On the whole an enlightening and useful as well as 
a beautiful book. 

An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, Its 

Foundation and Early Fortunes, 1591-1660. By John 

Pentland Mahaffy, D.D. (Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 

Viewed as a fragment of college history this book will be 
readily recognised on all hands as a complete success. It 
is no unfair disparagement of the conscientious labours of 
Dr. J. W. Stubbs to say that what was expected to be 
the official history of the University of Dublin left a large 
opportunity to any writer who should aspire to treat the 
history of the University in the light of the history of the 
country. That opportunity Dr. Mahaffy has admirably 
utilised. The work before us is a live book, not a collec¬ 
tion, however valuable, of musty records. The author has 
recognised that antiquarianism is not history. He has given 
us a narrative in which the human element, by which 
alone history can be vitalised, is present in every page. 
His book abounds in pictures of the earlier Provosts and 
of many of the more distinguished personages connected in 
one way or another with the fortunes of the College during 
the first seventy years of its existence. These pictures are 
boldly drawn and vividly painted. And as there is no 
one to prove they are not likenesses, they may fairly be 
accepted as authentic portraits. But one exception has to 
be made to the satisfaction which these pictures as a rule 
afford. Dr. Mahaffy’s dislike of the “ wily and tenaciouB ” 
Archbishop Loftus seems to have quite obscured his 
judgment as to the part played by that prelate in the 
history of the College. Better evidence than that adduced 
at pages 61-64 must be brought forward before that 
powerful, if scarcely pleasant, personage is deposed from 
the post of honour hitherto accorded him as the practical 
founder of the University. 

But if Dr. Mahaffy had confined his attention to the 
purely collegiate side of his task, his book would hardly 
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have justified its title. And apparently it is by his 
treatment of Irish history within the period embraced, 
that the author desires to be judged. Dr. Mahaffy 
claims not merely to give us the story of a great Irish 
institution, but “ to have made a contribution to the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean history of Ireland.” It is not 
so certain that this picture, though like his portraits 
vivid and attractive, is an altogether trustworthy repre¬ 
sentation. It would be difficult to praise too highly the 
opening chapter, in which the history of Ireland in the 
closing years of the sixteenth century is surveyed. In it, 
Dr. Mahaffy seizes with remarkable acuteness the social 
conditions existing in Ireland at the time, and realises 
strikingly the aspect of the Irish capital at the era of 
the founding of the College. But it is by no means 
easy to assent to its main proposition, which is that “ the 
great antagonism between England and Ireland, which 
has lasted so many centuries,” is a struggle of creed and 
not of race. Dr. Mahaffy’s examination of the remarkable 
activity of the Jesuits in Ireland in the closing years of 
Elizabeth and throughout the reign of James is of great 
interest, and he is right in stating that the historians 
have not sufficiently attended to it. But his contention 
as to the dominant influence of creed on Irish politics is 
not proved by the fact that the wonderfully able followers 
of Ignatius Loyola in that age were astute enough to 
utilise Ireland as a pawn in the great game in which they 
were engaged, any more than it is proved by the dogmatic 
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assertion that if “ the contrast of creed ” were abolished 
(page 56) “ the Irish question would be presently at rest.” 
The great antagonism between England and Ireland is older 
than the differences between the Roman and Anglican 
communions. It is not rash to predict that it will survive 
their still remote adjustment. 

Problems of Living. By J. Brierley. (James Clarke. 6s.) 
That the spiritual element in man is the only clue to the 
riddle of the world is the conviction at the root of the 
solution proposed by “ J. B.” An example may be taken 
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from the noble little essay entitled “ The Moment After.” 
Why is it that man " never is but always to be blest ” ? 
Why is the knowledge of the true nature of a deed reserved 
till after its accomplishment? Sophocles discerned a 
pitiless Necessity which first blinds the eyes to the real 
nature of the projected act, then pursues a man with its 
fell results. Nietzsche traces the misery of a “ bad 
conscience ” to modern man’s mistake in turning inwards 
upon his own nature; in making war upon himself, his 
own instincts, his own gratifications, instead of upon his 
enemy. But there is also the converse truth to be 
explained: the note of almost ecstatic relief that, when 
the worst has befallen, sighs, “ And is this all ? ” The 
answer is compressed into a paradox in another essay on a 
kindred subject: “ The fulfilments are not fulfilments, 
and the refusals are not refusals.” “That man cannot 
get his desires fulfilled, that what he has named fulfil¬ 
ments are denied by the deepest in him, is Nature’s way 
of saying that he is launched upon an infinite career. 
What he cannot find is precisely what he is destined to 
find.” As to the problem of re-shaping Christianity 
according to the pattern of an age of science, the essayist 
looks forward to the coming creed as a programme: “ it 
will be a statement of the laws of the spiritual forces 
and of their application to the regeneration of man ” ; a 
creed, it need hardly be said, that shall grow out of a 
conviction shaped and tried and verified by experiment. 
A book on the whole, this of Mr. Brierley, more suggestive 
and helpful in its optimism than any that has for some 
time passed through our hands. 

Fiction 

Drinkers of Hemlock. By A. Stodart Walker. (Edinburgh : 
George A. Morton. London : Simpkin, Marshall.) Politics and 
politicians form the theme and supply the actors in Mr. Stodart 
Walker's clever book. It is remarkably, cleverly written, indeed 
the author is almost too prodigal in his use of epigram and smart 
repartee. His dialogue would lead us to imagine that his brilliant 
talkers never descend to the level of mere commonplace, even in 
their most ordinary conversations. He gives us a lively picture 
of the "other” Bide of political life—the side not seen by the eyes 
of confiding holders of votes. The intrigues and the wire-pullings ; 
the jealousies and the scandals; the feminine influences, whose 
existence is so constantly denied in public and so constantly in 
evidence in private—all these form the subject of his novel—his 
brilliant women politicians appear to almost more advantage than 
his men, though Herbert Tristram is a strong and fascinating 
character. One follows with interest his progress through political 
life, till he attains the dignity of Prime Minister— a height from 
which he is toppled by a scandal of appearances—guilty in the 
eyes of the world—innocent in fact. There is sympathy for him— 
for his wife—who stands by him loyally, and for the brilliant Lady 
Erskine, whose friendship is the cause of his political downfall. 
There are many smart and witty sayings in the book, which should 
find numerous readers, although, from its very nature, the audience 
to which a purely political novel appeals is more or less restricted. 
Politics are sometimes “ caviare to the general.” 

The Country Boy. By Forrest Crissey. (Revell. 5s. net.) Yet 
another book of childhood’s impressions, this time the experiences 
of a boy who lived in a farmhouse in the midst of the woods, 
where they make sugar and hunt squirrels. “ The rich maple odors 
of the boiling caldron in the heart of the ‘ sugar bush,' and the 
woodsy fragrance of the burning boughs which blackened the sides 
of the big kettle and sent a tall spiral of smoke above the dark 
horizon line of the West Woods, had in them the soul and essence 
of spring.” There are many good things in this book, the boy is 
very well drawn, and the author has the gift of presenting the 
scenes in the little village with vividness and charm. The picture 
of the silent mother is particularly distinct. She works ceaselessly 
from morning until night, and the boy realizes that she has no 
time for demonstrations of affection, even if she were to overcome 
her shyness. She “ found it far easier to toil in patient silence for 
those she loved than to speak her thoughts.” Harlow, the boy, 
assists his mother at the kitchen sink in the task of dish-washing. 
“ He noticed that the rays from the flame of the yellow candle 
made a swath of light upon the smooth surface of his mother’s 
brown hair, like that which spanned the brook when the moon 
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Bhone brightly upon its still watere.” “ The Country Boy ” is a 
book which all country and town men and women will delight to 
read. 

A Forest Hearth. By Charles Major. (Macmillan Os.) This 
tale sets forth the adventures attending the love-story of Rita and 
Die in. Indiana during the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
opportunities for conveying atmosphere and local colour are not 
developed very fully, but it is nevertheless a pleasant story. The 
incidents have a wide range—the hero is accused of murder and 
acquitted, is shot by a jealous male rival, given a love-powder by 
a jealous female one, renounced by the girl he loves, partially 
consoled by the girl who loves him, and finally married at three 
minutes’ notice in the middle of the night to the heroine. The 
quiet manner of the telling, however, robe the story of any 
suggestion of swashbuckling—indeed, there is such a curious lack 
of any climax, either in the plan of the book or in the individual 
incidents, that they might have happened in any order other than 
they do without the least damage to the story. An occasional 
touch of quiet humour is welcome—so, when two suitors are 
sitting each other out, and at midnight show no intention on 
either side of giving up, we are told: “ No one could foretell the 
victor, though anyone could easily have pointed out the poor 
victim,” for the heroine is too sleepy to hold her head up. By far 
the best thing in the book, which is well got up and prettily illus¬ 
trated, perhaps with regard to use as a Christmas present, is the 
character of Billy Little, the elderly owner of “ a bachelor heart,” 
good and kindly to the core, with more than a touch of pathos 
about his reminiscences of Beau Brummel and his gay young 
days. A fairly pleasant book with which to while away an hour 
after a tiring day. 

Part of their Pathway. By Morton Ellars. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
A domestic novel. The scene is a country town, with its squire, 
its colonel, its “ at homes,” and its flirtations, all genially set 
forth with that sense of detail which is part of the charm of 
domestic novels. There is, moreover, the ingenuous young lady 
who confesses to having “ rather a curiosity to see Mr. Hugh 
Bernard,” just as such young ladies did in Jane Austen’s time, 
and the incidents of the story work up to a couple of double 
marriages in the last chapter. Towards the end of the book we 
hear of the Transvaal War, in which one of the characters is 
wounded, but the action of the story remains in England. 

The One Woman : A Story of Modern Utopia. By Thomas 
Dixon, jun. (Heinemann. 6s.) Fearsomely American. The story 
plays in New York; time, the present. Characters: The one 
woman. A social dreamer. The other woman. A banker. Ruth’s 
old sweetheart. A Shorthorn deacon. Assistant district attorney. 
This list explains the book, which is curiously unworldly and 
innocent, full of the naivete of a precocious child. Not unclever, 
but extraordinarily ignorant. The Shorthorn deacon is a distant 
connection of our old friend the hardshell Baptist. 

Short Notices 

Elizabeth of Enuland, a Dramatic Romance. By N. S. Sbaler. 
In five volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin. 
$10 net.) This is an extraordinary and, in its way, a pathetic 
experiment. Only an American professor, one thinks, could have 
been capable of it. It is avowedly undertaken, in cold blood, in 
order to vindicate a theory. Mr. Shaler, a Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University (a very excellent and very experienced 
Professor of Geology), has been seriously disturbed bv the prevalent 
view that the study of physical science is inimical to the literary 
imagination. Darwin has said that science ruined the early 
pleasure he had in poetry and especially in Shakespeare ; that it 
not only destroyed his enjoyment of literature, but made dramatic 
works, even those of the highest order, positively distasteful to 
him. Professor Shaler found that many of his fellow scientists 
were convinced of this native incompatibility between “ science 
and the humanities.” But the Professor held that “ the constructive 
imagination ” (by which we fancy he means the intuitive faculty) 
was common to poet and scientist—and he is right as regards 
scientists of real genius. Therefore (and here is the strange 
fallacy) tho scientist could produce imaginative literature if he 
tried A 3 well say that, becauso the basic faculty of poet and 
musician are one, Beethoven could have written a poem like 
Goethe’s “ Faust” had he tried! But the Professor, in scientific 
fashion, proceeded to demonstrate his theory by experiment. He 
asked what would be the most perfect demonstration, and was 
directed to Elizabethan drama. Never having done anything of 
the kind, he unhesitatingly set out to do it. Y'et— pathetically 
curious!—he starts by confirming Darwin. As a lad he was fond 
of poetry and verse-writing : within ten years of his embracing of 
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science the taste vanished utterly; “ even the plays of Shakespeare, 
of which I had once been fond, became to me tedious,” and for 
forty years he did not willingly visit a theatre. His performance 
does not discount this damning evidence. Frankly, it is a 
portentously long and dull exercise on the model of the Shake¬ 
spearean historical play, as such things are usually written by 
the amateur. It has nothing of Shakespeare or any other 
Elizabethan beyond the general dramatic structure; the blank 
verse progresses in a steady, spiritless trot; there is no 
characterisation, and the action is desperately leisurely and 
long-winded. The one notable thing is the extraordinary manner 
of its production, with its deliberate and unconscious tempting 
of impossibilities. That is, as we have called it, nothing less than 
pathetic. 

Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. Selected and Edited by 
Frank Sidgwick. First Series : ‘ Ballads of Romance and Chivalry.” 
(Bullen. 3s. tid.) The study of the old ballads has nowadays 
reached a high point of specialisation, which may be said to have 
culminated in the great collection of Professor Child, of Harvard 
University. The search for originals has been carried back till 
the several ballads are found almost to lose themselves in various 
more or less uncouth and barbaric oral variations. Mr. Sidgwick 
has undertaken the commendable task of making from these latest 
researches a selection for general readers ; of which this is the 
first volume. But a difficulty at once presents itself. Since in 
many cases there is no real original, but (as we have said) diverse 
oral variations, what version are you to choose ? The tendency 
of modem editors has been to choose the oldest and least 
altered text. But these texts are usually uncouth extremely 
from a literary standpoint. If you want poetry, we say unhesi¬ 
tatingly, later texts—yea, sometimes texts touched by Scott or 
(it may be) Percy— are sometimes by far the best. And surely, 
for the general reader, the best poem is the best ballad. The 
editor docs not agree with this, yet shrinks from the logical 
extreme. So he frankly adopts a compromise; giving the 
“ authorised ” text of each which he thinks to show the story in 
completest form. VY r e regret it. It is not one thing or the other. 
From the poetic standpoint (for instance) the latter version of 
“ Fair Margaret and Sweet William ” is a finer ballad than the 
version given here. We should always prefer it for pleasure. 
And for pleasure the general reader reads. While for the scholar 
no compromise at all is tho only thing. But, given this vexatious 
point, there can be nothing but praise for the selection, editing, 
and notes, which are all excellent and adequate. It is, in fine, a 
valuable volume of what bids fair to be a very valuable series. 

Ski-Running. By D. M. M. Crichton Somerville, W. R. 
Riekmers and E. C. Richardson. Edited by the last-named. 
(Horace Cox.) It is pronounced s/if-running, and it is a truly 
great sport. The ski are strips of wood about six feet long by 
two-and-a-half inches wide ; they are strapped to the feet, and after 
quite a little practice they form absolutely the best form of snow- 
locomotion for long and short distances, and on practically any 
gradient. The Norwegians have used the ski for centuries, but it 
is only just beginning to lie recognised as one of the best—if not 
the best—winter sport extant. Towards the end of the seventies 
the Christiania Ski Club commenced its popularization, and since 
then it has gone ahead literally by leaps and bounds. There are 
now regular Ski Corps in the armies of Russia, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, the ski detachments in the latter 
two countries being drawn from the special Alpine troops, the 
Alpini and the Chasseurs Alpins. The Ski Club of Great Britain 
was formed at a dinner held at the Cafe Royal on May 6, 1003, 
and this little book is at once its justification and its first public 
appearance. As a handbook of the delightful sport it is excellent 
and timely. Ski-running is fully explained and scientifically 
expounded ; there are some charming photographs and a good 
bibliography. There is a special chapter on ski-jumping at the 
historic Holmenkollen and elsewhere, and some first-class hints to 
beginners which should attract many new adherents to the sport. 

Consolidation and Decline. By Charles Neeld Salter. (Kegan 
Paul. 6s ) It is seldom that a book has left us in such a state of 
bewilderment. Mr. Salter evidently has in his mind some wide 
generalisation as to the cyclic progress of civilisation—something 
in the manner of the famous “ indefinite incoherent homogeneity ” 
formula. But he has been so bent upon finding mystical 
illustrations of it in stories from the classics that, so far as we 
can see, he has never found time to enunciate it. Several times 
we have fancied that we held the necessary clue ; at one point it 
seemed to be the essential identity of the Roman and British 
Empires, but it is clearly not that. The discovery of America 
comes into it, unless we are misguided by a metaphor; and the 
story of Ulysses and the suitors is constantly appealed to, as also 
is that of Hector’s ineffectually wearing Achilles’s armour. But 
when in the concluding sentence we read: “ The cataclysm fell; 
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and the existing order, together with everything that was identified 
with it, disappeared from the face of the earth,” we are quite 
in the dark even as to whether we should regard the words as a 
record or a prophecy. 

The Aet of Extra-Illustration. By J. M. Bullock. (The 
Collector’s Library. Treheme. 2s. 6d. net.) A model of what 
such a book should he—clear, clever, and suggestive. No would- 
be Grangeriser should omit to buy and keep this capital volume ; 
almost it persuades one to be an extra-illustrator. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Notes on the Cathedrals. (Sonneoschein. Is. net.) This small 
volume deals with some cathedrals of the North of England, 
York, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester,. Newcastle, Ripon, Liverpool, 
Wakefield, and Sodor and Man. The principal feature is its 
very numerous illustrations ; from the smallest to the largest, all 
are excellent, showing the minutest detail. 

On Gardens. By Francis Bacon and Abraham Cowley. 
Friendship. By 11. W. Emerson. (Astolat Oakleaf Classics. 
Astolat Press. Is. each net.) Collectors will no doubt eagerly 
welcome this handy reprint of Bacon’s essay. The volumes are 
tastefully bound, and printed in black and red on hand-made 
paper. Those who already know of the series will doubtless 
approve of the two latest selections, while those who have not seen 
them should lose no time in doing so. 

Evelina. By Fanny Burney. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan. Gs.) 
This reprint is timely; we can read Mr. Austin Doltson’s delight¬ 
ful biography in the “ English Men of Letters ” and at the same 
time refresh our memory with snatches of “ Evelina.” In the 
introduction Mr. Dobson writes, “To-day Miss Burney’s book is 
more than a century old, and any detailed examination of it would 
be superfluous, particularly in the present case, where it makes its 
reappearance with all the prestige of a specially sympathetic 
pictorial interpreter.” With this we can cordially agree. Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s illustrations are altogether delightful, a chance 
opening of the book almost decides one to buy it, even though one 
may already possess a copy of “ Evelina.” This reprint should 
give the story a new lease of life, and the younger generation, 
who perhaps knows not Fanny Bumey, should be induced to read 
“ the history of a young lady’s entrance into the world.” 

Keat’s Poetical Works. (Oxford Miniature Edition. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. net.) This small volume is well worthy of the press from 
which it issues. At first handling, the smallness and lightness of 
the volume incline one to doubt whether all the poems can 
possibly be bound within its red covers. But they are, and very 
excellently printed, too, in clear, good type, not too small, and 
strongly bound. 

a Webster and Tourneur, b Thomas Heywood. With Intro¬ 
ductions by John Addington Symonds. John Ford. With 
Introduction and notes by Havelock Ellis. William Wycherley. 
With Introduction and notes by W. C. Ward. (Mermaid Series 
[thin paper]. Unwin. 2s. 6d. net each.) The four latest volumes 
of this series will recommend themselves to students of our old 
drama. Charles Lamb once said, “ If I were to be consulted as to 
a reprint of our old English dramatists I should advise, to begin 
with, the collected plays of Heywood.” Here we have Heywood, 
Wycherley, Ford, and Webster, in these up-to-date reprints. The 
volumes aro daintily and attractively bound; it is no longer 
necessary to read old books in ponderous tomes. 

a The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated by Longfellow. 
b A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry. Selected and 
arranged by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Routledge.) Old friends 
in new covers; nothing need be said about the friends, but the 
green limp leather covers are tasteful and pleasant to hold. 

The Broadway Booklets. (Routledge.) Two neat little cases, 
each containing three small volumes of poems, among which we 
note the Rubaiyat, with very pleasing illustrations by Jessie M. 
King, a volume of verses about children, and three of Tennyson’s 
poems. 

New Books Received 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Davidson, D.D. (A. B.), Old Testament Prophecy (edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D.) 

(Clark) net 10/6 

POETRY, CRITI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTRB8 

Benson (Vincent), The Temple of Friendship and Other Poems 

(Blackwell) not 3/6 

Ommanney (0. E.), compiled by, True to the Flag, Soldiers’ Poems 

(Routledge) net 1/0 

Toynbee (Mrs. Paget), The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford, 

Vola. I.-IV.(Oxford), each net 6/0 

Blunt (Wilfrid Scawen), done into English Verse by, translated from the 
original Arabic by Lady Anne Blunt, The Seven Golden Odes of Pagan 
Arabia, known also as the Moallakafc.(Ohiswick Press) net 6/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Salter (Charles Neeld), Consolidation and Decline.(Kegan Paul) 6/0 

Gibbs (Philip H.), Australasia: The Britain! of the South. India: Our 

Eastern Empire............(Cassell)each 8/6 

Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People, Part 38 

(Macmillan) net 0/6 

Chesterton (G. K.) and Melville ( Lewis), Thackeray 

(Hodderand Stoughtcn) aet 1/0 

A Keystone of Empire, Francis Joseph of Austria, by the Author of - i he 

Martyrdom of an Empress ”.(Harper) 7/6 

Graham (R. B. Ounninghame), Hernando de Soto : Together with an Account 

of One of His Captains, Gongalo Silvestre.(Heinemann) 

Shed look, B.A. (J. S.), Beethoven (Miniature Series).(Bell) net 1/0 

Prout, B.A. (Ebenezer), Mozart ( „ „ ).( » ) net 1/0 

Tolhurst (Henry), Gounod ( „ „ ).( .» ) net *(! 

Wyndbam (H. Saxe),Arthur Sullivan ( „ „ ).( » ) net 1/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1901 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
Mosso (A.), Fatigue (translated by Margaret Drummond, M.A., and W. B. 
Drummond, M.B.).(Sonnenschein) 4/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Bartholomew, F.R.G.8. (J. G.), The Handy Touring Atlas of the British Isles 

(Newnes) net 1/0 

Kennedy (Bart), A Tramp in Spain from Andalusia to Andorra..( „ .) net 10/6 


Sladen (Douglas), Queer Things about Japan...(Treberne) net 21/0 

Sband (Alex. Innes), Old Time Travel...(Murray) net 12/0 

ART 

Crane (Walter) and Day (Lewis F.), Moot Points, Friendly Disputes on Art 

and Industry....(Batsford) net 1/6 

EDUCATIONAL 

Hall and Stevens, A School Geometry, Part V....(Macmillan) 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cook (Mrs. E. T.), From a Woman’s Note-Book.(Allen) 6/0 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronage, Knightage, and Oompanlouage, for 19U4 

(Dean) net 31/6 

St. Leger (Captain S. E.), War Sketches in Colour.(Black) net 20/0 

Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, Essays and Addresses.(Macmillan) net 7/8 

Vicarius, Junius Letters : The Mystery Cleared.(Stock) 2/6 

F. C. G., Political Caricatures, 1903.(Arnold) 6/0 

Barrington (Mrs. Russell), Leighton and John Kyrle.(Douglas) net 1/6 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 

(The Association, Cambridge, Mass.) $ 1 

Wood berry (George Edward), America in Literature.(Harper) 6/0 

Waggett, M.A. (Rev. P. N.) About Modern Thought and Christian Belief 

(Brown, Lang ham) 0/3 

Selwyn (Thomas Kynaston), Eton in 1829-1830; A Diary of Boating and 
Other Events written in Greek (edited with Translation and Notes by the 


Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., Headmaster of Eton).(Murray) net 10/6 

Simpson (Frances), The Book of the Oat.(Cassell) net 16/0 

Bristol Public Libraries Reference Catalogue, The 8tuckey Lean Collection 

(Libraries Committee, Bristol) 

Solon (M. L.), A Brief History of Old English Porcelain.(Bemrose) 

The Sixpenny Almanac for 1904 .(NewB of the World) 

The Gloucester Diary and Directors’ Calendar for 1904.(Brooke) 

The Garden Diary and Calendar of Nature.(Allen) 2/6 

The Century Magazine, May-October, 1903.. (Macm i llan) 10/6 


FICTION 

‘The Poet’s Mystery,” by Antonio Fogazzaro, translated by Anita MacMahon 
and Algernon Warren (Duckworth), 6/0; 44 How Hartman Won: A Story of 
Old Ontario,” by Eric Bohn (Marshall 3/6 ; “Legal T Leaves, being a Lawyer's 
Tales out of School,” by E. F. Turner (Smith, Elder), 6/0; 44 KiDg Assarhadon 
and Other Stories,” by Leo Tolstoy, translated by V. Tchertkoff and L F. M. 
(Free Age Press), 0/6 net; 44 Wylder’s Hand,” by J. Sheridan Le Fanu (Newnes), 
0/6 ; “Turnpike Travellers,” by Eleanor G. Hayden (Constable), 6/0; 44 Flush 
Times and Scimp, In the Wild West,” by W. Carter Platts (Digby, Long), 3/6 ; 
“The Canon’s Butterfly,” by Max Baring (Greening), 6/0; “Jewel Sowers ** 
(Greening), 6/0. 

JUVENILE 


“Playtime A B C.” (Collins), 0/6 ; “Nursery Rhymes” (Collins\ 1/0 ; “Happy Days 
at the Farm” (Collins), 1/0; “Sea Breezes” (Collins), 1/0 ; “Dolly Dimple and 
Other Stories ” (Collins), 0/6 ; “ The Eggs-Traordinary Adventures of the Humpty 
Dumpty Family,” and “The Humpty Dumpty Elephant Book" (Treherne), 
1/6 each; “Soldiers All” (Collins), 0/6; “The Infant Moralist,” by Lady 
Helena Carnegie and Mrs. Arthur Bell (Brimley Johnson), net 8/0. 


NEW EDITIONS 

*• Children’s Rhymes, Games, Songs and Stories," by Robert Ford (Paisley : Gardner) 
net 3/6 ; “The Woman in White," by Wilkie Collins (Ohatto and Windus), net 
2/0; “Hypatia,” Charles Kingsley (Nelson), net 2/0; “Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature," Voh 3 (Chambers), net 10/6; “ The Life of Tho mas 
Arnold, D.D.,” by Arthur Penryhn Stanley, abridged and newly edited 
(Hutchison), 1/0; “Kidnapped” and “ Catriona,” byi R. L. Stevenson, 
(Cassell), each net 2/0.; “ Jack; Sheppard,” by W. Harrison Ainsworth 
(Greening), 0/6. 

PERIODICALS 

“ The Burlington Magazine,” “ The Printsellcr and Collector,” 44 The Brickbnilder,” 
“ The Lamp,” “ Field Naturalist’s Quarterly,” 44 Our Poultry ” Part 26, “ Animal 
Life” Christmas Number, “Publishers’ Circular” Christmas Number, “The 
Women’s Industrial News,” “The Girl's Realm,” 44 The Playgoer.” 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or leas critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence .] 

VII.—Passion at Parties. 

N speaking of my neighbours, I forgot to name a 
certain pretty lady. The omission was curious, but 
one’s memory plays odd tricks. This particular 
pretty lady has a small nose, yet a most determined 
will; her pleasure is to take me where I do not wish to 
go, and to make me listen to sermons which I do not care 
to hear. She will sit in front of me—(many prefer her 
full face and she is well aware of the opinion); she will 
assure me that I am losing touch with humanity—(I see 
her often, too); she will bring clouds into her eyes at 
the thought of my slow heart—(I have reason to know 
that my heart beats, if anything, too quickly); she 
refuses to believe that I am happy—(I encourage the 
doubt because her solicitude on the subject is thrilling 
in proportion to the gloom I can assume). The cure 
she suggests for my precarious condition is more parties 
and more church. I thought, therefore, of giving 
this short paper a sub-title—“ Manners at Church ”— 
because the association of thoughts in my mind between 
church manners and passion at parties is based on one 
main root idea of what is inappropriate. Let me explain 
myself at once. In obedience to the pretty lady’s invita¬ 
tion, I attended a party on Wednesday and I went to 
Church on Sunday. As I was announced at the party, 
a young Marchioness of the strictest virtue was entreating 
some one to “clasp her once more” and “kiss her 
once more.” Her voice, which was very high and very 
light, must have pierced the assembled nobility and 
gentry who sat in front of her on chairs as she insisted 
on her imperative need of “one more long look,” “one 
more mad hour.” In my nervousness, I stepped on a jet 
bead which had fallen from some dress trimming on to 
the floor. The noise of the breaking bead disturbed the 
rapt listeners; I was stared at; the Lord Lieutenant’s wife 
said, sternly, “ Hush ! ” and my apology was drowned by a 
further cry from the Marchioness to the effect that she 
was her love’s, and he and she were one. The next singer 
was a girl—a shy creature who blushed when the curate 
offered her some muffins. Nevertheless, she burst, without 
a qualm, into a coon song which, in Greek, would have 
been indecent, and, in plain English, revolting. But as 
it was written in a sham dialect, its grossness seemed 
entirely acceptable to the hearers, all of whom were 
quite the nicest people, as my pretty friend told me 
afterwards. I have heard songs sung in all languages 
and in many cities of the world (I have not always been a 
recluse); I cannot be shocked, and everything which is 
commonly called improper is, to me, either tragic, or 
insane, never, by any chance, funny. Inappropriateness, 


however, I do feel, and it seemed to me that the two 
modest and virtuous ladies who warbled things, which 
are never uttered in public and seldom spoken at all, to a 
room full of other virtuous and modest women—either 
did not realise what they were saying or hoped that the 
others would imagine they did not. The listeners, on 
the other hand, were in a similar position and hoped 
that they passed—to the' singers—for persons wholly 
ignorant of the elementary facts of human life. 
Hypocrisy of this kind makes an atmosphere dis¬ 
tressing. Each one seems to be saying to his or her 
neighbour, “ We know what it must mean, but we 
suppose it doesn’t really.” (I use the easy idioms of 
modern conversation.) After the party I said to my 
retty friend, “ Thank God, you do not sing coon songs.” 
he coloured. “ Or songs to beloveds,” I added. When 
she is displeased, she moves her shoulders as birds do 
when they are putting their wings in order for flight. I 
caught this remark :— 

“ I never listen to the words.” 

I knew then that she had not missed a syllable. 

On Sunday she was less animated, I thought, yet quite 
as determined. We sat side by side during the service, 
and she looked at me once only—when the priest entered 
the pulpit. He was permitted to read the text in com¬ 
parative silence, and I saw, at a glance, that he had 
something to say. But, whereas one could have heard 
a bead breaking while the young woman howled in an 
intoxicated tone a repulsive coon song, every member of 
the congregation seemed affected, during the sermon, with 
an irrepressible whooping or rasping cough. The truer 
the priest’s remarks, the louder the noise became; any 
brute or fowl among its kind has better manners than 
the average man and woman during a truthful sermon. 
I had not been inside a church for a very long time : 
I had only been to places of so-called amusement where 
the smallest bodily movement—and far more a loud 
breath—is violently resented by one’s neighbours. But 
I waited vainly for someone to say “ Hush ” to the 
deliberate coughers, sneezers, sniffers, and outrageous 
disturbers of the peace in the House of God. Here was 
a case where one could not pretend to misunderstand 
the speaker's meaning. It was too clear and it was not 
altogether flattering to humanity. The coughers, therefore, 
were possibly coughing down their own chagrin and their 
own self-distrust. But I kept thinking of the breathless 
county and the young Marchioness shrieking for one more 
mad hour—one more wild kiss and the heart that was to 
beat against here “ under apple trees.” Yet when a man 
asks solemnly—“ Row shall God judge the world ?" —there 
is not a throat in a thousand that is hot immediately 
assailed with croup. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1903 by Mks. CRAlQIK in th* United States of America.] 



Heraclitus 

E volution as a cosmic philosophy was dimly adumbrated 
by certain of the Greeks before Spencer arose to 
set it upon an inexpugnable foundation. There is 
no direct filiation of ideas, for he owed nothing to 
them, being apparently influenced more by von Baer, the 
great embryologist, than by anyone else ; unless, indeed, 
he found his message in studying the work of Comte, 
whose philosophy is a permanent illustration by default of 
the value of a fundamental idea. Nevertheless, it is of 
interest to see how far the greatest of ancient philosophic 


and Spencer 

schools had reached out towards the idea which was to 
wait more than two thousand years for adequate and final 
expression. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus was born about the year 535 n.c. 
The fragmentary state of his works and the obsession of 
academic thought by his critic Plato, are largely accountable 
for the comparative obscurity of his name. He enunciated, 
as the principle of the universe, “Becoming,” nor need we 
discuss the idea with which it was overlaid, that every 
thing is, and at the same time and in the same relation, 13 
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not. That is metaphysics and is a typical episode in its 
pointless history of word-worship. Suffice it that with 
this leading idea of “ Becoming, ’ Heraclitus upheld the 
great principle of continuity, the law of eternal con¬ 
sequence, which is implicit in all modem thought. 
Everything to him is in a state of eternal flux ; all things 
are, yet nothing remains. This is clearly a part of the 
Spencerian conception. Furthermore, Heraclitus had the 
idea of rhythm which is an essential part of the Spencerian 
system. Fire he conceived to be the principle of all things, 
and as everything came from fire, so to fire must all things 
return. This may be regarded, with a little stretch of the 
meaning, as an anticipation of the nebular theory, which 
was Spencer’s type of evolution in the inorganic world. 
For if we think of the primitive nebula, from which the 
solar system is formed, as a great “ fire-mist,” and if we 
remember the probable end of the solar system, dissipated 
by collision with other bodies in space into such another 
“ fire-mist,” we are almost entitled to regard the idea of 
Heraclitus as foreshadowing an important part of the 
evidence for the theory of evolution. 

In his conception of ethics, also, Heraclitus went far in 
the direction which Hegel and Comte—without the guiding 
principle—and Spencer with it, have later trod. “The 
law of things,” he says, “ is a law of Reason Universal, 
but most men live as though they had a wisdom of their 
own.” Ethics was therefore to him the crown of his 
system, and in so far he was a precursor of modem 
thought. The system of Heraclitus contains much to which 
we can yield no assent. There is no evidence that he 
possessed the power of exact thinking, the cosmic grasp of 
intellect, or the sound method of the great Englishman 
whom all the thinking world mourns and honours to-day ; 
but in so far as he may legitimately be regarded as having 
reached out, however blindly, towards the goal which 
human thought gained last century, so far is he worthy of 
honour and remembrance when so many of his fellow- 
countrymen are passing into the oblivion from which a 
mistaken conception of philosophy as an d priori exercise 
of the human mind has so long rescued them. 

To Spencer, also, as many of his whilome opponents are 
now learning, ethics was the crown of all human thought. 
To establish a system of ethics—in harmony with “ Reason 
Universal ”—was ever the ultimate aim towards which for 
half-a-century he toiled. For this philosopher—whom the 
ridiculous have called “ materialist ” — believed in an 
infinite and eternal energy of which all things are the 
phenomena. Like his opponent Carlyle, but on philosophic 
grounds, he believed that “ the great soul of the world is 
just”—for we cannot conceive of an infinite and eternal 
energy as unjust—and he laboured, verily not without 
success, to read upon the face of Nature the laws that will 
some day resolve into harmony all discords between her 
tones and ours. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Egomet 

I bead in bed—in fact there are certain books which I 
do not care to peruse elsewhere. Time and again, 
when sleep-hour has struck, have I scanned my 
shelves in doubt as to what volume I should carry to 
my bedroom. Always I have come back to the same select 
few. Thackeray has named “Montaigne’s Essays” and 
“ Howell’s Letters ” as companiable bed-books; as to the 
latter I agree, but the former has always been a difficulty 
to me : I realise that it is charming, but for me it haB no 
charm. Which then are my bed-books ? 


Thackeray himself holds an honoured place. “ The 
Roundabout Papers ” were bom for bed-reading; so were 
“The Four Georges,” so too his “Letters”; no one 


knows how to chat so well as he did, and often has he 
talked me to sleep. For I read until my eyes will no 
longer keep open, until I no longer understand my author, 
until the words run one into the other; then, dose the 
volume and extinguish the candle; no gas or electric glare 
for me. Lamb is another perfect bed-fellow; Coleridge’s 
“Table Talk,” Cowley’s “Essays” and Bacon’s, Shake¬ 
speare, Keats, FitzGerald’s “ Letters ” and Hawthorne’s; 
all these. Many novels too have I read in bed—Goldsmith, 
Fielding, Miss Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Peacock, 
Hawthorne, Trollope, Marryat, Borrow, Carleton, Char¬ 
lotte Bronte, Conrad, Morrison and many another. Old 
plays too. Above all, biographies and autobiographies, 
the latter more particularly, new and not new. 


I know no line of reason which I apply to my bed¬ 
reading, which is ruled by reason just as much as is the 
world—and no more. I read, no matter how late be 
the hour at which I go to rest. On the other hand, often 
have I taken me to bed, preferring to read there to doing 
so in my arm-chair. In the winter of all the seasons is 
bed-reading commendable. How cosy a warm bed, a soft 
pillow, a glowing fire, my candle and my book. Let no 
man say that he has exhausted the pleasures of life who 
has not read in bed on a frosty winter night. As to 
women—I do not fancy bed-books appeal to them, at least 
so I judge from the replies of the few to whom I have 
ventured to speak on the subject: women are seldom 
literary browsers. 


Once even I read right through the night, the book 
“The Virginians.” The early dawn—it was summer— 
knocked at my window and bade me extinguish my little 
light, which I did, read on, rose at my accustomed hour, 
and none the worse. Probably none the better? Cer¬ 
tainly I had done well; had I slept I might have dreamt, 
of what who can tell? Better a good book in the hand 
than a bad dream in the brain. It is ten o’clock! To 
bed! Here is my candle, here is—no, I have yet to choose 
my book. Which shall it be? Shelley’s “Letters,” no; 
de Quincey, no; Carlyle, no ; Miss Eageworth, NO; ah, 
“ Lavengro,” yes ! Good night. But—not good night to 
my book ; I will journey for an hour or so yet with lusty 
George along English lanes, or across Irish bogs, or up 
Edinburgh crags, or over Welsh hills, and then— 
good night to him and me. 

E. G. 0. 


“ Political Caricatures— 1903,” by F. C. G. (Arnold, 
6s. net), are too political for detailed discussion in the 
pages of The Academy, but it will be admitted by all that 
the artist’s humour mellows as time goes by, and that he 
is as skilful as ever in adapting to the uses of a political 
party a genius that was meant for mankind. But what 
would F. C. G. do were Mr. Chamberlain to retire ? 


The Bumblepuppy Book. By Carolyn Wells. With pictures by 
Oliver Herford. This book, though at first sight it might be 
mistaken as meant for children, is not really anything of the kind. 
Only “ grown-ups ” could adequately appreciate some of the 
pictures, as, for instance, that of the bookworms with bulging 
eyes and reading lamps for hats, or the Bumblepuppy itself. The 
pictures are accompanied by verses. 

a Doi.lt Dimple, b Soldiebs. c Playtime, A. B. C. (Qollins. 
6 d. each.) d Nursery Rhymes. « Happy Days at the Fabm. 
/ Sea Breezes. (Collins. Is. each.) For very young children, to 
whom the illustration is the main thing in literature, nothing could 
be better than these brightly coloured and cheap books. Some of 
these volumes are untearable, very often a great recommendation, 
and all have stiff cardboard covers. 
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Dramatic Notes 

H ow full of life, vigour, sap were those Elizabethan 
playwrights! Which fact is borne in on me 
once again by a fresh reading of Ben Jonson’s 
“ The Alchemist,” edited by Mr. H. C. Hart, and 
sumptuously printed at the De La More Press (7s. 6d. net). 
How full of life are the characters, how vigorous the 
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Writ in large sheepskin, a good fat ram-vellum. 
Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub; 

And all that fable of Medea’s charms, 

The manner of our work: the bulls, our furnace, 
Still breathing fire : our argentine, the dragon: 

The dragon's teeth, mercury sublimate, 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the biting; 
And they are gathered into Jason’s helm, 

(The Alembic), and then sowed in Mars his field, 
And thence sublimed so often, till they’re fixed. 



8HAKE8PEARE'8 LONDON : 8T. HELEN S CHURCH, BI8HOP8QATE 

[Photo. liookei and Sullitan % Chancsry Lan?.~\ 


action. Compare it with almost any modern-day play and 
note the differences. To readers of three hundred years 
hence but a very shadowy picture of the life of to-day 
will be given by the dramas and comedies of to-day. To 
us, however, the dramatists of Elizabeth and James have 
handed down plays almost startling in their graphic 
representation of the manners and customs of three 
centuries ago. Were all other records destroyed it would 
be easy to construct a lifelike picture of life in those days 
from the works of the playwrights. 


“ The Alchemist ” is a striking play in more ways than 
one; the plot is simple and cleai;, the characters are firmly 
drawn and the action is vigorous, so much so that as one 
reads the play unconsciously one begins to act the parts 
seeing in the mind’s eye the grouping and the movements 
of the players. But apart from its merits as a play 
“ The Alchemist ” is valuable as an historical document, 
painting strongly for us a section of London life not 
altogether savoury but altogether amusing. “ Our scene 
is London ” and our company knaves and fools, but what 
fools and knaves, pulsing with life, rushing on from word 
to deed in breathless style. 


Then as one reads the question arises as to whether an 
ordinary audience of those days could follow and under¬ 
stand such a speech as this :— 

I have a piece of Jason's fleece, too. 

Which was no other than a book of alchemy, 


How now ? Or:— 

Yes, son, were I assured 
Your piety were firm, we would not want 
The means to glorify it. But I hope the best. 

I mean to tinct C in sand-heat to-morrow. 

And give him imbibition. 

And so on and so forth. What would a modem play- 
audience say to a learned discussion on radium or wireless 
telegraphy? Not much, but would silently keep away. 
Rare Ben! Had he always written as he did write in 
“The Alchemist” he would stand nearer the god of his 
idolatry. As for the present edition it is excellent in 
every way ; a model of a play-book. 


“ S. L. R.” in a long letter argues that I have not done 
justice to Mr. Tree’s production of “Richard II.” and 
other plays of Shakespeare, concluding with the remark 
that “ to have drawn crowds to see Shakespeare’s plays is 
sure a work of merit.” Not necessarily. In the case of 
Richard II. it is not Shakespeare but pageantry that has 
“ drawn crowds ” to His Majesty's Theatre. Of this 
production it may fairly be said that with alterations it 
would have been more worthy of Mr. Tree’s reputation. 
Had less time been devoted to playing bowls in the first 
scene, and no time given to the circus-like procession in 
•Bolingbroke’s entry to London, fewer cuts would have been 
necessary in the text, and, I believe, to the general public 
the performance would have been as attractive. Much of 
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the pageantry and of the really beautiful scenery would 
have remained, certainly the more worthy portion, such as 
the stately scene in Westminster Hall and the “ Coast of 
Wales,” with its fine landscape and excellent foreground. 
Then, too, the “ transparency ”—a waxwork-like tableau— 
of the coronation of Bolingbroke should never have been 
inserted at the close of the play. Mr. Tree seems to be 
afraid to leave anything to tfra imagination of his audiences. 

But after all, Mr. Tree must be a business man as well 
as an artist, and if the public demand raree-shows there, as 
far as he is concerned, must be an end on’t. But does 
the public make such demands as Mr. Tree is apparently 
ready to fulfil? As indicated, I believe playgoers would 
have been very well content in the present instance with 
less Tree and more Shakespeare. An example was given 
lately by Mr. Leigh at the Court Theatre of how easily 
the public can be pleased ; at that theatre with quite 
inadequate scenery and barely adequate acting “The 
Tempest ” ran for fifty nights. 


Musical Notes 

M usic was one of the late Mr. Spencer’s life-long 
interests. In his younger days he possessed an 
excellent bass voice, which he delighted to 
employ both in solos and in part-songs, while 
throughout his life he was a constant attendant of the 
opera house and the concert room. Every student of his 
writings is acquainted also with his masterly essay entitled 
“ The Origin and Function of Music,” one of the earliest 
of those wonderful papers which first attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the world and proclaimed the fact that a thinker 
of the first order had appeared, while in his latest pub¬ 
lished work, the slim volume of miscellaneous fragments 
issued under the title “ Facts and Comments,” he deals 
with the subject again. Mr. Spencer’s theory of the origin 
of music has not escaped criticism, but the essay in question, 
which was published in the fifties, remains none the less 
to this day one of the most luminous and suggestive 
contributions to an obscure and difficult subject ever penned. 


Ernst von Wildenbruch read his new play, “Der 
unsterbliche Felix,” to a few favoured friends in Berlin 
the other day. It is to be produced at Weimar very 
shortly and may possibly be performed at a Berlin theatre 
for the first time on the same evening. 


Anyone who happened to have been visiting Berlin last 
week might, besides plays by native dramatists, have 
witnessed dramas by Strindberg, Bjomson, Tolstoy, and 
Oscar Wilde. 


“ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner,” the play by Mr. Lyal 
Swete which Mr. Lewis Waller has accepted, is a story 
of the American War of Independence—Harry Peyton, the 
hero, is one of the many cadets of old Virginian families 
who were sent to England to be educated. When the war 
breaks out, he finds that in spite of the fact that he holds 
a commission in the British Army his sympathies are with 
his native country. Accordingly he deserts to the rebels, 
and “ borrows ” or steals a horse from a loyal family of 
the name of Philips. Miss Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
house, is furiously indignant, and when later the fortune 
of war places Harry Peyton in her hands, wounded and 
helpless, she does not allow her womanly ministrations to 
interfere with her firm purpose of handing the conscientious 
deserter over to the British authorities. Peyton, in order 
to soften her determination, makes desperate love to her, 
and in pity for his hopeless passion she has almost for¬ 
given him, when chance reveals to her the fact that he is 
only playing at love. In a fit of pique, she sets to work 
to make his pretended passion real and succeeds. She 
wins his heart—at the cost of her own—and the play ends 
happily. 


At the Court Theatre every afternoon during Christmas 
time will be given a children’s programme composed of 
two plays adapted from well-known children’s stories. 
The longer of the two will be a version of Grimm’s story 
“ Snowdrop and the Seven Little Men,” in two acts with 
music. The intention is to give a fanciful musical play 
rather than a pantomime. In “ Brer Rabbit ” the effects 
will naturally be of a more broadly comic character; and 
altogether between the two plays every department of 
childish taste will be cared for. Both plays have been 
written by Mr. Philip Carr, whose name will be remem¬ 
bered iu connection with the authorship of “ Shock-headed 
Peter,” and the music has been composed by Mr. Charles 
W. Smith. 


Mr. Spencer took his stand upon the assumption that 
all music is derived from vocal music and that vocal music 
in its turn developed originally from the heightened 
and intensified inflections of natural speech. With what 
force of argument and wealth of illustration this thesis is 
worked out no one acquainted with Mr. Spencer’s methods 
will need to be told, but to all music lovers not familiar 
with it already the essay in question may be commended 
as one of the most fascinating which even Mr. Spencer 
ever penned. Concerning the function as distinguished 
from the origin of music, Mr. Spencer held that one of 
the most important ends which music subserved was the 
cultivation of the expressiveness of the voice and of the 
inflections of daily speech whereby the finer shades of 
emotion are conveyed. Defining these inflections as the 
comments of the emotions upon the propositions of the 
intellect, Spencer argues that these play an essential part 
in the expression of the feelings, and that therefore 
whatever operates to extend and develop their employ¬ 
ment, as music must, discharges a most valuable function. 


In his actual musical tastes Mr. Spencer, as might have 
been expected, was somewhat old-fashioned according to 
our modern notions. In the music of the older composers, 
such as Haydn and Mozart, he found his chief delight, 
while in regard to opera he seems never to have progressed 
much beyond Meyerbeer, whose “ Robert, toi que j’aime ” 
he considered especially fine. Wagner he never got to 
like, though I have heard that he based his distaste for 
his music on grounds quite different from those commonly 
assigned by anti-Wagnerites. So far from finding the 
music of “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” beyond his 
comprehension, one of his chief complaints was that he 
always knew beforehand precisely wnat was coming— 
which is certainly not what most of their critics used 
to say concerning those works and their companions. 
Whether Mr. Spencer would have found Richard Strauss 
equally plain sailing I will not venture to speculate. 


The Berlioz centenary concerts of which the last, con¬ 
ducted by Richard Strauss, has now been given, have 
revealed the not very surprising truth that the music of 
Berlioz has very slight hold on the I/radon musical public. 
So much might have been deduced beforehand from the 
fact that his works figure so seldom in a general way in 
the concerts of the day; but apparently it was supposed 
that these performances would be well attended in honour 
of the composer’s centenary, and the miscalculation must 
have meant the losing of a large amount of money. The 
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truth is that, be the fact to its credit or not, the public is 
seldom influenced in the slightest degree by historical 
considerations of this kind—as has been proved in scores 
of like cases before, while, as usual too, matters were 
made worse by the thing being grievously overdone. One 
Berlioz concert might possibly have drawn a respectable 
audience. Three proved too many altogether and in the 
result all suffered. If concert givers would have the sense 
to take counsel together and avoid competing against one 
another in this disastrous manner, there would certainly 
be gain all round. But it is hardly likely that they will 
ever do this. They prefer to ignore each other’s enterprises 
and to go on cutting each other’s throats. 


If, even, seeing that the previous Berlioz concerts had 
drawn so badly the promoters of that given last week 
had modified their programme and had substituted, say, 
two or three of Richard Strauss’s own works for those 
originally announced they would have done a wise thing. 
The attendance might not have been much larger, for 
Strauss has still to prove himself a “ draw ” so far as the 
general public is concerned. But the interest of those who 
were present would certainly have been stimulated. There 
was not much point in hearing Strauss conduct the 
“ Carnaval Romain ” overture and the rest, for Weingartner 
and many other conductors can do this better. On the 
other hand, to have heard him direct performances of 
“ Also sprach Zarathustra ” and “ Don Quixote ” once 
again would have been full of interest. As a conductor 
Strauss is capable, but no genius. Perhaps indeed he is 
too modest and retiring by nature to make a great 
orchestral chief. His gentle and apologetic manner 
endears him to his orchestra; but that way great results 
are not secured. 


Even more interesting in its way, perhaps, was the song 
recital given by Dr. Strauss and his wife earlier in the week. 
It was submitting his songs to a severe test to devote a 
whole programme to them in this fashion, but it must be 
confessed that they withstood the ordeal extraordinarily 
well. Strauss is unquestionably a song writer of genius, 
and if his methods depart considerably from those of 
Brahms and Schumann, say, not to mention Franz and 
Schubert, this is merely another way of saying that they 
are absolutely original and independent of convention. 
Alike in his harmonies, his intervals, his modulations, and 
in other technical details, Strauss is, if not exactly a law 
unto himself, at all events profoundly individual, while 
the effects of colour which he obtains in his accompani¬ 
ments are as fascinating as they are remarkable. In the 
fidelity with which he adheres to his text also, so that the 
subtlest shades of thought are mirrored in his music, 
Strauss is also remarkable, while the singular inde¬ 
pendence of voice and accompaniment, respectively, is 
another characteristic feature of his vocal works which 
adds to their interest and charm a3 it must no less 
certainly increase the difficulty Of their interpretation. 
But bappily on the occasion referred to there was not 
the smallest ground for misgiving on the latter score, since 
Madame Strauss de Ahna sings her husband’s works 
quite perfectly. Her rendering of the fantastic “Jung 
Hexenlied ” especially was extraordinarily successful, while 
it needs no telling that in her husband she had a perfect 
accompanist. 

If there is anything in the doctrine of “ pegging 
away,” National English Opera should certainly get itself 
established before long through the efforts of Mr. Charles 
Manners. Undaunted by the fact that his last season at 
Covent Garden failed to yield unfortunately that balance 
to the good which was to form the nucleus of the capital 
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of the aforesaid National Opera House which is to be, 
Mr. Manners is proceeding in exuberant spirits with 
his project for a three-months season at Drury Lane next 
ear, and in a six-page circular on the subject which I 
ave received, takes the whole world into his confidence 
on the subject in a delightfully ingenuous fashion. What¬ 
ever the outcome, the experiment of running a three-months 
season of opera in English at popular prices, side by side 
with that of Covent Garden at prices emphatically not 
popular, will certainly be followed with interest, and I, for 
one, hope that it will be attended with all the success which 
Mr. Manners anticipates. Among other things, I notice 
that Mr. Manners proposes during his season to introduce 
free lectures on voice-production, elocution, and so on, 
also little lecturettes before the curtain rises on the work 
to be performed, and other novel features, while, as before, 
he enters into a self-denying undertaking to devote all 
his profits, if such are realized, to start that fund for 
National Opera which, so often talked about, has so far 
eluded all attempts at materialization. 


The Leeds committee have been unfortunate in their 
arrangements for next season. With a proper appreciation 
of the musical time of day they approached both Dr. 
Strauss and Dr. Elgar in the first instance, it appears, with 
a request for new works, but as it turns out without result 
in either case. Dr. Elgar promised a symphony, but has 
since taken back his offer, while the terms of Dr. Strauss’s 
representatives, it is said, were too high for the canny 
Yorkshiremen. One can understand readily enough that 
the committee of a British festival, accustomed in the past 
to get its novelties from native composers free, gratis, 
and for nothing, would be horrified at the notion of 
paying anything like a large fee for the right of 
performing a new work. At the same time the result 
is undoubtedly disappointing and will operate largely 
to rob the Leeds Festival next year of such interest as 
it might otherwise have possessed. And so much one 
may say without any disrespect to Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Dr. H. Walford Davies and Dr. Charles Wool, who have 
promised new works. 


The publication of a new edition of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, to be sold only in the complete sets of 
twelve volumes at £3 15s. for cash or £4 by instalments, 
is an interesting experiment, the outcome of which will be 
watched with considerable interest. The Alston Rivers 
Company, acting in friendly co-operation with Messrs. 
Chappell & Co., by whom the works were originally 
published, are responsible for the venture, which will 
give the public a complete and uniform edition of 
these world-famous English operas at a price which, 
on the face of it, seems extremely reasonable. To what 
extent the public will desire to possess themselves of 
the whole of the operas in this way remains to be seen, 
and I cannot help fancying that it would be as well to 
provide for the sale of single numbers from the set if 
required. But doubtless the firm in question have thought 
the matter out and know their own business best. 
Undoubtedly the “ Savoy ” operas (as the new edition is to 
be known) differ from most works of their class alike in 
respect of their permanent value and their historic interest. 
Fancy anyone proposing a similar collection of some of the 
works by which they have been succeeded—say those 
various “Girls” who have tripped across the stage of 
musical comedy within recent years! Worse still, fancy 
being compelled to play and sing them ! 
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Art Notes 

T he prize-giving at the Royal Academy Schools this 
year has come and gone, and the great prize, the 
gold medal for painting with its travelling 
studentship of £200, has been withheld. On 
looking round the walls of these great galleries, and 
scanning the work done, I breathe the breath of relief—it 
almost looks as if the Academy were waking up—indeed, 
the giving of this travelling studentship should be the 
encouragement of a promising artist, and the withholding 
of it from the students this year does the Academy every 
credit. That the Forty should set down a firm foot 
against the encouragement of the mediocre dauber is one 
of the happiest of signs. But negative virtue is not the 
only happy attribute of the Academicians this year. 
Their choice in the matter of the winner of the travelling 
studentship in 1901 has shown this somewhat sluggish 
body to be coming to life ; their judgment has been well 
rewarded. The student, Mr. George Murray, has spent 
his time in Spain, and Spain and his own brilliant gifts 
have made a poet of him. 


Not only does the work done by the holder of the 
travelling studentship show strongly on these walls 
against the mediocre display of the present year, but 
there is scarcely a sketch amongst his contributions that 
would not have held its own in the great summer show. 
There is more than one poetic landscape, painted with 
vigorous mastery, and each is conceived with a beauty that 
promises to take this man very far. He has not only 
caught the spirit and the atmosphere of Spain ; but he 
shows a range in technique, in the different mediums, and 
in subject, that will save him from the monotony of 
subject and treatment only too often the result of early 
success in an artist. The Spanish dance, which owes not 
a little to Sargent’s genius, is excellent—full of the swing 
of skirt and of the jigging movement and pulsing rhythm 
of the thing. Indeed, the Spanish are the dancers of the 
world. 


These is a large landscape by this young fellow that is 
seen freshly and individually, and its beauty is as great 
as the power with which the mood of the thing, the 
twilight and the fragrance of the evening, are set down 
and transmitted to our sight. Mr. George Murray will 
not have to wait long to enter into the garden of success. 
He is a good worker by all proof, and he never does a 
slovenly thing—never paints for the mere killing of time. 
Every sketch is the expression of a mood—of something 
felt. He is in fact an artist. 


In the realm of sculpture, the last holder of the 
travelling studentship makes his mark also with a fine 
group of a mother and child; whilst the newly-elected 
student, Mr. Arthur Charles White, wins a well-deserved 
success with his very remarkable group of “ Three 
Generations ”—a group in which the national feeling for 
character-drawing is pre-eminently strong, and wedded to 
a sense of composition, a mastery of form, and a knowledge 
of the limits and capacity of the modelled group, all of 
which makes for a fine accomplishment and a brilliant 
career. 


The Academy has good reason to be proud of three or 
four of its students, and is even more to be congratulated 
on its determination to cease the encouragement of 
mediocre talents. 


and Literature 


Thebe is a large charcoal figure of a girl with a dove by 
Miss Lilian Price Edwards which should not be allowed to 
go unnoticed; whilst I am glad to see that no academic 
priggishness prevented the awarding of the Turner gold 
medal to Mr. Lobley. This subject of "An Express Train 
at Sunset ” seems to have laid bare more than ordinary 
the absolute dearth of imagination in the average art 
student—most of the pictures in this competition are 
pitiful. 

“ Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters ” keeps up 
wonderfully well to the full strength of its limits—an 
admirable little survey of the artist’s me, eight illustrations 
from his masterpieces—the whole bound daintily for a 
shilling. It seems almost carping to regret that the Louvre 
portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels does not appear in the 
“ Rembrandt ”—yet what is the life of Rembrandt without 
the faithful, the loyal Hendrickje ? Nevertheless, the author 
has done wonders within his Bpace. The “ Constable ” is 
also a good little biography, and the illustrations are as 
representative as one could expect on so small a scale— 
the little process-block of Salisbury Cathedral is excellent. 
The “Turner” contains a gossiping and interesting life, 
and its illustrations are very fairly representative. The 
descriptions of the pictures are somewhat elaborate for so 
small a book; indeed, Miss Albinia Wherry’s interesting 
“Life” makes us wish for more of the “life” or “art,” 
and less of the catalogue; she has done her work with 
tact, and made her gossip good gossip. 

What can be done with photography in the hands of 
a man who is a thorough artist is surely done by 
Mr. Histed of Baker Street. His window is always a source 
of fascination to me, and I can understand anyone who 
cannot afford a portrait by the two or three great portrait 
painters we possess preferring to a commonplace portrait 
in oils one of the remarkable pictures that Mr. Histed 
makes in collusion with the sun. I wandered into his 
rooms the other day, and the very great beauty of some of 
his work was a marvel to me. He has conquered the 
difficulties of tone until he gets a quality into his blacks 
that rivals the old mezzotints. His sense of composition 
and his spacing of black and white, his large feeling for 
deep resounding darks and his forcing up of the character 
of the head—these things lift him out of the region of the 
mere photographer and prove him to be gifted with the 
vision of an artist. 

The Guildhall Library witnessed the unveiling by the 
Lord Mayor of the bust of Chaucer commissioned by 
the generosity of Sir Reginald Hanson for the City. The 
munificent alderman wisely chose Mr. Frampton for the 
work; and in spite of much jeering at the City and at 
the City Fathers and at burgess taste, it sometimes makes 
me wonder what would have happened to many an artist 
if the City had been as wholly vulgar as some critics 
say it is! 

The Royal Society of British Artists, or, as they are 
better known in the studios, the Suffolk Street men, 
intend to strengthen their position by adding half a 
dozen good water-colour painters to their number. There 
will be a special meeting of the Society on January 11 to 
this end ; and candidates are asked to leave their work at 
the galleiy not later than mid-day on that day. I would 
suggest (I speak without a list of members) that Charles 
Gonder, James Pryde, William Nicholson, Gordon Craig, 
Raven Hill, Crawhall, would strengthen any society. 


I went to the private view of the collection of sketches 
at Lord Leighton’s house on Sunday. It was like going 
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to a funeral—the dead leaves of his career fluttered 
through the rooms—faces one had seen, not quite so old 
then, seemed to haunt the rooms, but grown so much 
older the last ten years. To me a sad business. Indeed, 
I think the purchase of the house was a mistake —already 
the red place seems to have become what an Irishman 
would call a white elephant. It is the dead husk without 
the soul. Altogether a melancholy business. Of the 
majestic line ana large composition, the growing harmonies 
and rich southern colour, but little hint. The sigh of 
death echoing through the strange place. I was glad to 
get out of it—even though it rained in the abominable 
world without. 


There are some little landscapes by Dutchmen well 
worth looking at if the picture-lover saunter into the 
Holland Fine Art Gallery in Grafton Street; and a 
Scotchman or two holds his place well amongst these 
other fine colourists. 


Mr. Co lungs shows a number of his accomplished 
water-colour landscapes at the Dowdeswell Galleries in 
Bond Street. Always sound in his craftsmanship, if a 
little thin in the body of his paint, Mr. Collings gives us 
charming little pictures of English scencery that are fresh 
and sweet, and within their dainty limits quick and 
nervous and deftly done. 


The “ Burlington Magazine ” increases in interest as it 
proceeds, and this ninth number contains more than one 
interesting paper, and several handsome blocks. The 
portrait of “ Lady Mendip ” by Gainsborough, from 
the Norman ton collection, is worth the half-crown paid 
for the number. I have never seen the original; but 
this large process block whets the desire to make a 
pilgrimage. A superb thing! There is a fascinating series 
of illustrations to an article on “ Three Packs of Italian 
Tarocco Cards”; and a process block of a remarkably 
fine " Saint Donatian ” by Jean Goesart of Maubenge—the 
hand is particularly fine. The second article by Mr. Ralph 
Nevill upon Fragonard is illustrated by a full-page block 
of the superb “La Fete de Saint Cloud," which gives the 
large sense of this largely conceived masterpiece, of its 
dramatic arrangement, and of its superbly romantic 
qualities. Was ever Punchinello treated so magnificently 
as in this ? Did the quaint tragedy ever loom so 
fantastically, or the noisy comedy so recklessly, as in 
that wondrous witty work of Jean Honor£ Fragonard’s ? 
Mr. Miller Christy seems to have given as much of his life 
to the Tinder Box as some theologians to the Higher 
Criticism. _ 


Mb. Jakes J. Guthrie, of the Old Bourne and Pear Tree 
Presses, and editor of “ Books and Bookplates," has set up 
the Harting School with the idea of supplying the necessary 
workshop training for the fine printing of books. He 
hopes to add wood-engraving and book-binding to the 
scheme. This school of handicraft in relation to the 
making of books is situate in the village of Harting; but 
whether the making of books will attract the student to 
the “ excellent lodgings" in the village is a question 
which I fear has but one answer. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues Received: Mr. Charles Higham, 
Farringdon Street (Theological) ; Messrs. Parker and Son, 
Oxford (General); Mr. William Downing, Birmingham 
(Chaucer's Head Library Catalogue, December)- Mr. R. 
Hall, Tunbridge Wells (Miscellaneous) ; Mr. F. Edwards, 
High Street, Marylebone (First Editions, General); Messrs. 
Henry Sotheran & Co., Strand (General) ; Messrs. A. 
Maurice & Co., Bedford Street (General); Mr. Thomas 
Thome (General); Mr. W. M. Voynich, Soho Square 
(General). 


The following are the lecture arrangements at the 
Royal Institution, before Easter: A Christmas course of 
lectures (illustrated by lantern slides and adapted to a 
juvenile auditory) on Extinct Animals, by Professor Ray 
Lankester; Professor M. C. Miall, Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I., six lectures on the Development and 
Transformations of Animals; Mr, E. Foxwell, three lectures 
on Japanese Life and Character; Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, 
two lectures on the Doctrine of Heaven and Hell in Ancient 
Egypt, and the Books of the Underworld ; Mr. G. R. M. 
Murray, three lectures on the Flora of the Ocean; Mr. 
A. D. Hall, three lectures on Recent Research in Agri¬ 
culture ; Professor H. L. Callendar, three lectures on 
Electrical Methods of Measuring Temperature; Mr. Sidney 
Lee, two lectures on Shakespeare as Contemporaries Knew 
Him; Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, three lectures on British 
Folk-Song (with vocal illustrations); Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
two lectures on Comedy: Ancient and Modem; and six 
lectures by the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on Physics. 
During the season 1904 the lectures on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays will be delivered at 5 o’clock, and the Saturday 
lectures at 3 o’clock. The Friday evening meetings will 
begin on January 15, when a discourse will be delivered 
by the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on Shadows; succeeding 
discourses will probably be given by the Rev. Walter 
Sidgreaves, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. H. Brereton Baker, Mr. 
Alexander Siemens, Professor W. Stirling, Professor F. T. 
Trouton, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Professor Dewar and 
other gentlemen. 


Messrs. Routledge are about to make an original 
departure in “Bridge" publication. Just before Christ¬ 
mas, they will issue a new “ Bridge ’’ scoring block 
invented by Major Thomson, at the back of which will be 
printed a series of hints by Mr. Archibald Dunne, a 
well-known authority on the game. 


Either to-day or on Monday, Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
will publish a volume containing fifty-eight facsimile 
reproductions of the water-colour sketches of Turner. The 
volume is to include a descriptive text by Mr. Theodore 
Cook. The reproductions will, of course, be in colour 
and are to comprise the whole of the “Seine” series, 
together with all the “ Rivers and Harbours of England ” 
pictures. In order to secure the closest possible similarity 
to the originals, each picture in the volume will be framed 
in a special mount of the same tone as that adopted by 
Ruakin for the actual paintings. This portion of the 
work is being produced under the direction of Mr. Edwin 
Bale, R.I. Every plate has been carefully examined by 
that gentleman ana other experts, and it is accordingly 
claimed that no imperfect impression will appear. Those 
prints which I have personally examined seem to be very 
close copies of the originals alike as to size, mounting, 
and colour results. The edition will be limited to 1,200 
copies, each of which is to be numbered. The price of 
the volumes is three guineas. 


Correspondence 

“ Music at the Close ” 

Sib, —Apropos of the solace given by music to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his last hours it may be worthy of mention that 
Mirabeau when dying said to Cabanis, the great physician: “ My 
Mend, 1 shall die to-day. When one has got to that stage the only 
thing left to do is to perfume oneself, to crown oneself with flowers 
to surround oneself with music, and thus enter pleasantly into that 
deep sleep from which there comes no awakening.” 

At the time I first read this it seemed to lend itself to versification 
with the following result. The sentiment is too hedonistic 
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I suspect, to appeal to the majority of your readers, and I 
confess that to me it does not seem the most fitting attitude to 
assume in presence of the Dread Conqueror. I merely give it as a 
somewhat striking parallel to last week’s letter headed “ Music at 
the Close.” 

“ When I am at the point to die, 

Oh, bring me flowers. 

With dance and glee and madrigal 
Crown the last hours. 

“ Let perfumes loose upon the air, 

Oh, let it languish, 

With attars, bairns, and bergamots 
To dull my anguish. 

“So let me have a last regale 
On earth’s sweet diet; 

Once more, dear mortal senses, thrill, 

And then—sleep quiet.” 

—Yours, Ac., G. S. Layard. 


Sir,-- I copied the poem (freely) translated by G. du Maurier, 
many years ago. It was then ascribed to Sully Prud’homme.— 
Yours, tic., S. R 


Shelley’s “Victor and Cazire ” 

Sir, —I noticed the other day that Mr. T. J. Wise had purchased 
privately, through Messrs. Sothcby, a third copy of this rare 
volume, after paying £GOO for a second copy in their rooms some 
lime ago. 

It may interest Mr. Wise to know that there is a fourth copy in 
Scotland which is not for sale a copy with Shelley's presentation 
autograph on the fly-leaf, as clean as the day it was issued. It 
belongs to a relative of my own whose library will eventually come 
into the possession of—Yours, Ac., 

G. S. 


The Date of Charles Lamb’s Birth 

Sir,— One would have thought that if there is one fact in 
Charles Lamb’s life alx>ut which there ought to lie no doubt in 
the minds of “authorities,” it is the correct date of his birth, lu 
the interesting and mo.4 useful Almanac issued with The Acxdf.my. 
this important event is stated to have taken place on 1'Yhruary IS, 
1775. It was certainly so stated by Talfourd, afterwards by 
Proctor, and again more recently by Mr. Augustine Birrell in his 
introduction to the “ Essays of Elia,” published by Messrs. Dent 
•V Co., and repeated within the last month or so by the same 
gentleman in his introduction to Messrs. lilackie’s edition of the 
Essays. That this is an error can be easily proved by a reference 
to the “Letters,” in one of which Lamb, writing to Southey on 
July l’8, 1798, states, “My birthday is on the l()th of February,” 
and again in one to Bernard Barton, dated February 10, 1825, “ I 
am fifty years old this day. Drink my health.” 

If further evidence ho required “ to make assurance double 
sure,” this may be found in the extract from the Temple Register 
of the births of the Lamb family which the late Mr. Charles Kent 
published in his Centenary edition of the “ Works” so far back as 
1875. 

I am aware that in another letter, dated February 11, 1833, 
Lamb says, “I had sneaking hopes you would have dropt in 
to-day, ’tis my poor birthday,” but 1 think it may be boldly stated, 
without tagging (be question, that this has been misread for the 
10 th, as the hitter written indistinctly would appear very similar 
to the former.—Yours, Ac., 

S. Butter worth. Major, 

The Castle, Carlisle. R.A.M.C. 


Keats’s Grecian Urn 

Sir, —Referring to the letter on the above subject in The 
Academy for week ending December 5, I beg to say that I have 
always deemed Keats's poem greatly overrated. A poet is per¬ 
mitted to embellish nature, but he is not at liberty to falsify it. 
The following is an instance in which Keats is guilty of that 
ridiculous and inexcusable fault in the poem under considera¬ 
tion : — 

” Who arc these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what great altar. O mysterious priest, 

Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest?” 
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My experience of heifers is that under no circumstances whatever 
do they low “ at the skies,” not even when they are being " led ” 
or driven to the slaughter-house in their sacrifice to man’s 
carnivorous appetite. 

In conclusion I wish to remark in my own couplet:— 

“No lowing heifer ever gazed up at the skies, 

As though engaged in pleading, prayerful exercise.” 

And therefore I am quite certain that no ancient Greek sculptor 
was as ignorant as John Keats of the habits of “lowing ’’ heifers. 
—Yours, Ac., 

L. P. Patten. 


‘ ‘Academy ’ ’ Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to 
The Editor, The Academy and Literatcrr, 9, East Harding Street, 
London, E.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand comer “ A.Q.A.” Full name and address must 
1 e sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined 
to matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, 
Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding 
whether or not any Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to 
be published. 


Questions 

LITERATURE 

** Si, a no Dictionary.”—W ho was the “London Antiquary ” who compiled the 
Slang Dictionary issued by John Camden Hotten in 1859?— 8. T. 

** BEAConsfikld’S Novels.” —It is generally understood that Disraeli drew 
most of his characters from life ; does any edition of his works conta ; n a key to the 
characters ? And is there any cheap handy edition ? It seems strange that one of 
our greatest novelists should be *' dead,” as announced iu a recent note in TUK 
ACADEMY.— Lombard. 

“Ooody Two Shoes.”—I a there any decent edition in print of this story of 
Goldsmith ?— A. L. M. 

“Josephus.”—W hy Is the “Josephi Opera, Arlenii, Gr»*e,” called the Edition 
Princeps? I am glad it is, having a beautiful copy printed by Froben at Bale in 
the year 1544 : but 1 am puzzled by an edition in the Latin, of the year 1470, pub¬ 
lished by Joannes Schuzler at Augusta? Vindelicomm ; also by an edition of the year 
1475 published at Rome by Arnol. Pannartz in domo Petri de Maximis. There is, 
too, an edition of the year 1480 by Petrus Mauser at Verona What is the 
explanation ?—A'. M. 

“ GhegoHOVIUS.”—I shall feel very much obliged if anyone will give me a 
complete list of translations in English of F. Gregorovius's works, with the name of 
the translator. Ac., ami that of the publisher and his address. I know of his 
“History of the Popes/' “Latian 8ummers,” “The Tombs of the Popes,” and “A 
Summer in Capri.”— L T. Atkinson. 

“ ALDl'8.”—I am very sorry no one has been able to answer the queries you 
were good enough to insert last mouth ; perhaps, though, I may have answers yet 
But can anyone tell me if he knows of a copy of a very rare Aldus I have of the 
year 1497, the “ Jamblichus de mysteriis ASgyptiorum, Clialdasorum, Assyriorum,*’ 
and several other opuscula ?— K. M. 

“ Italian Verse.”—C au any reader of The Academy give me Information of a 
small quarto of the year 1*V3 I have in my library, called “ Applauso de le Muse nel 
felice ritorno ui Cnndia Della L’llust. Sig. Conts Alessandro Pompei”? There is, 
too, in a line by itself, after the word “Candia”and before the word “dell ** the 
word *• mo.”—A’. .1/. 

GENERAL 

“Shakespeare and TnK Musical Glasses.”—W hen and how did thi* 
plira«e originate, and what exactly does it mean V—/. J. 

“THE Swan AND Sugar Loaf.”—W hnt may be the origin of this public-house 
name ? Is there any work, dealing with the signs and titles of inns, hotels, Ac. ?— 

Castle. 

“ Rocking Stones.”—W here can I obtain a list of the various Logan or Rocking 
Stones in Great Britain and Ireland ?— J. L. 8myth. 

“ QUEER CARD.”—Why card t—L. Annual. 

“ Round Robin.”—E veryone knows what this means, but I for one do not know 
the origin of the phrase. Will someone kindly lighten my darkness ?— R. R. 

DRAMA 

“School for Scandal.”—Is anything known of the origin of the plot of this 
comedy, or was it entirely Slieridau’s own V— Roan. 


Answers 

LITERATURE 

“RATTLIN THE Reefer” was written by Captain Hamilton.— S. //. 

GENERAL 

*• Ku-Klux-Klan.”—T here are some articles and correspondence ou this subject 
in the “Century Magazine,” Vol. XXVIII. (New Series, Vol. VI.), on pages 398, 461, 
948, 949.— Harold 8. Moore. 

“The Devil.”—I n answer to“J.O. H.” I can suggest a book that appeared 
about 1882 called “The Pedigree of the Devil.” It is not by me at this moment, 
so I cannot give the name of publisher or exact date.—A'. M. 
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“THE TIMES’* 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times 
on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and authori¬ 
tative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive 
and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. It can 
be had with The Times of Friday alone. 

Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday:— 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

FIBBT EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

MEN OF THE COVENANT. 

clo“h"r<7 By ALEXANDER SMBLUB, M.A. 

Ulu.., ISO pp. Prioe 7 ' 8 oet - 

The First Edition of this book, publlshod November 
tho 15th, Is alrsady exhausted. The Second Edition will 
bo roady oarly In January. 

Ths GLASGO W HERALD nyt 

" Some of the chapters are almost prose poems, and others are models of vivid 
portraiture, skilful characterisation, or thoughtful diaonaaion. . . Can be thoroughly 
recommended as a presentation full of verve and colour, and at the same time 
essentially trnstworthv, of one of the heroio periods of Sootti.h history.* 

FlBST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 

^floth boanla!™’ B y AU0RY H. BRADFORD, D.D. Prioe 5s. 

A Second Edition of thlm work Im now at promo, and 
will Pm roady mhortly . 

first Press Notices. 

44 The author has made the soul the subject of devout and systematic study. . . . 
Whetherior not the reader can follow this alluring guide to the highest r eaoh es of 
his hopes and aspirations, he will come back with a new conviction of the greatness 
and immortality of the soul for which Christ has died."— MethodUt Recorder. 

44 We commend, without reservation, this admirable book. It is thoughtful and, 
in the best sense of the word, eloquent, and will be read with equal interest and 
profit."— St. Andrew. 

THE FINGER OF GOD. 

Studies and Suggestions on the Miracles of Jesus. 

Large crown avo, By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. Price 3/6 net. 

cloth boards. First Press Notices. 

44 A careful and clearly-stated outcome of wide thought."— Bookman. 

44 Remarkable in style, in thought, and most of ail in the atmosphere which 
pervades it. It is a book for the time ; it is in the meeting-place of all the currents 
of modern thought and life. It is acquainted with the spirit of modern science, il 
is at home amid the tendencies of modern philosophy, and at the same time it is able 
to hold firmly to the spiritual views of life .”—Aberdeen Free l*re$$. 

THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 

THE TEMPTATION OF JE8U8. 

A Study of Our Lord’s Trial In the Wilderness. 

Crown Svo, By the Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A, 
cloth boards. Author of “ The Crown of Sclenoe.” Price 4s. 

NOW READY. 

A New Edition of the Book which Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
has made a topic of the hour. 

THE NEXT GREAT AWAKENING. 

cloth boards By J0SIAH STRONG, D.D. Price 2«.6d. 

Mr. lYlolroso also has muoh plsasuro In announcing. 
In rosponss to numerous enquiries, that ho will publish 
sarlyln January, ths English Edition of Or. LYMAN ABBOT S 
famous work on Immortality. 

THE OTHER ROOM. Hints of Immortality. 

By LYMAN ABBOT, D.D. Price He. 6d. net. 
The following Gift Books for Young People are acknowledged 
to be among the best of the Season:— 

FOR BOYS. 

THE HAUNTED SHIP. By Robert Leighton. Si 
IN THE LAND OF JU JU. By Robert Leighton. Sa. 
FIGHTING FEARFUL ODDS. By Robert Leighton. 8a 6 d. 

BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. The New,Annual. 1060 pp., 7s. 6d. 

FOR GIRLS. 

“TEENS.” By Mrs. J. P. CREED (Loirlne Mack). Sa. «d. 

“GIRLS TOGETHER." By Mr*. J. P. Creed. 8 a. 6d. 

THE GIRLS’EMPIRE. A splendid Annual. 480 pp., 6s. 

FOR THE CHILDREN. 

PUSSY MEOW. The Autobiography of a Cat. By 
8 . Louise Patteson. Price 2s.ttd. _ 

LONDON : ANDREW MELRQ8E, 16, Pilgrim 8treet, E.C. 


APPLICATION 

must be made by those desiring to obtain one of the 

VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAININB 

THE ACADEMY ALMANAC-1904. 

It can be obtained in two styles: unmounted, post free. One Penny; mounted on rollers, 

free, Threepence, of 

THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 

9, Bast Harding Street, London, E.C. (Telephone: 8634 Central.) 


OF 


Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of the Academy can be sup¬ 
plied for Is. each. The price of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communica¬ 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher , 
9. East Harding Street, E.C. 


it Cfyrisfntaa (Courae of lectures. 

R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Picca¬ 
dilly, W. Professor BAY LANKESTKR, 
M.A^ LL.D., F.B.S., will on TUESDAY 
next, December 29, at 3 o’clock, begin a 
Course of Six Lectures, illustrated by Lantern 
Slide*, and adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, 
on “Extinct Animals.” Subscription (for 
Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all 
the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Office of 
the Institution. 


AUTHORITY OF 
THE BIBLE. 

By Dr. INGLIS. (Rejected.) 

In this essay the question of inspiration is 
treated from a fresh point of view. The 
author endeavours to show that the Bible 
is of superhuman but not supernatural origin. 

Price 6d. Post free 7d. 


A. BONNER, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. 


JUST PUBUSHED, 168 pp., Crown 8vo, 

Price 4a., 


By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING. LLD.. 

Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society 
of Berlin ; first-appointed Gifford Lectuier 
on the Whole Foundation; Lecturer Edin¬ 
burgh University, 1888-90, Ac., Ac.; Author 
of “What is Thought? or The Problems of 
Philosophy,” Ac. 

“ This little book will be widely read and 
with no little interest, as presenting in brief 
ihe result of a lifetime of work by a veteran 
philosopher who commands universal respect. 
. . . . The first half of the book is— 
considering the subject—a fairly lucid and 
easily read discussion of the contents and the 
relative value of Hegel’s 1 Phenomenologie ’ 
and ‘ Logik.’ . . The second part of the 
work considers the relation of the Hegelian 
categories to Physics, and it is impossible not 
to admire the force and the acuteness with 
which some) of the leading scientists are taken 
to task for their barnl conceptions. . . . 

All will follow Dr. Stirling in the claim which 
he makes for Hegel in the third part of his 
work as a powerful force in advocating a 
spiritual view of the world."— The Glasgow 
Herald. - 

Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 

London : Simpkiu, Hanhall A Co.. Ltd. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

V Complete Illuetrated Catalogue poet tree on application. 


BY THE AMERICAN CHAMPION. 

BRIDGE : Its Principles and Rules of Play. 

By J. B. EL well, the American Champion. With numerous Illustrative 
hands. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5g. net. 


THE HANOT SHILLING ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. Containing 120 Fall; 
Coloured Maps by J. G. liAHTUOI/ >MK\v. and a 
Gazetteer of the World with 10,000 entries. Pott 
8vo (6 in. by 4 in.), cloth, la. net. 

FOR 

THE MOTORI8T, 

THE OYCLI8T, 

THE PEOE8TRIAN. 

THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 120 pages 
of fully coloured Maps and Plans, by J. G. 
Bartholomew. Shows every Road, every 
Village, and every Hamlet. Cloth, le. net; 
Limp Lambskin, 2a. net. 

THE STORY OP KING ARTHUR AND HIS 

KNIGHTS. By Howard Pyle. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Large 
8vo (9 4 by 6| ins.), cloth gilt, 10a. 6d. net. 

Produced in handsome form and profusely illustrated with Mr. Pyle’s character it tic 
drawings, this will be accepted as a book of unusual importance. 


A TRAMP IN SPAIN 

From Andalusia to Andorra 


is the record of an adventurous journey through little-known parts of 
8pain. Mr. Kennedy is well known as a vivid impressionist, aud his latest 
effort will enhance that reputation. The book is profusely illustrated. kvo, 
cloUi, IPs. 6d. net. 


BART KENNEDY. 


PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT FROM BE- 

HIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. By H. W. Lucy. With Coloured 
Frontispi ce and 230 other Illustrations by F. C.COULD. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other 

Verses. By RUDYARD Kipling. Eleventh Edition, with Illustrations by 
Dudley Cleaver. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6a. 


THE 


TouringAtias 

OF THE 

British Isles 



FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY LAND. 


Iu 896, Mr. De Wmdt essayed the journey from New York to Paris 
overland, but his expedition came to grief ; he himself barely escaped with 
his life from the hands of the savage natives. Nothing daunted, he started 
again, this time from Paris, on the 19th December, 19.il, *nd after a journey 
of 18,494 miles, reached New York on the 25th August, 1902. The narrative 
of this arduous journey is odo ot thrilling interest throughout. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


HARRY DE WINDT. 


ODD CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. With 16 Full- 

page Illustrations by Will Owen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. A new 
volume of in mitably humorous sketches of the cousting sailorman. 

ADVENTURES OF GERARD. By A. Conan 

Doylk. With 16 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR. 


** A very attractive book, rather original in its style. Mr. Cumming’s talk 
about Nature, and bird and animal life, bright and easy going as it is, is 
full of knowledge. It is sure to make young readers take an interest in 
the creatures around them.’’— Timet. Wiih about 180 Illustrations, inclnding 
8 Full Pages in Colours. Broad Fcp, 4to. 6s. net. 


E. D. CUMING A J. A. SHEPHERD. 


AUSTRIAN LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. 

By Francis H. E. Palmer, lllustrtted. Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Uur Neighbours Series.) 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co LIST. 

A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

ATHBNj&JM.—" We can conceive no volume of reference more indis¬ 
pensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
Journalist. ” 

In One Volume ot 1,464 pages. 

Royal 8vo, prioe 25a. net in doth, or 32a. net in haif-moroooo. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative bindings, can 
be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in the Country. 
Prospectus on application. 

NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” Ac. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEGAL T LEAVES. 

By EDWARD F. TURNER, 

Author ot “ T Loaves,” ” Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T Leaves," Ac. 

SEA-WRACK. Frank T. Bullen, 

F.K.G.S., Author of “The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,' ” “The Log 
of a Sea Waif,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 
Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WORLD. -“Let anyone who wants a thorough change of mental horizon and a 
breeze that will blow the cobwebs from his brain get for himself Mr. Frank 
Bullen’s book ‘SEA-WHaCK,’ and sit down to read it forthwith. At the end of 
that reading he will perforce feel braced, revived, enlivened.” 

THE RISING GENERATION. By 

Constance E. Maud, Author of “ An English Girl in Paria,’* 
Ac. With Cover designed by Mr. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 

GUARDIAN .—“ A more thoroughly healthy, refreshing book from beginning to 
end it would be difficult to find. . . . There is not oae story in the book which 
is not good to read and good to think over.” 

POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

MIXED E8SAYS. | FRIENDSHIP'S GARLAND. 

LAST ESSAY8 ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 

Mrs. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 

Three Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
net in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 

•-•This Edition is uniform with the Pocket Edition of Robert Browning's 
Works in 8 vols. 

I’tSCH. —“The‘CORNHILL ’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 

MA SellEAT Eli GUAlibi AS .—“One of the very few good literary magazines.” 

The 

Cornhill 

Magazine 

Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 

Annual Subscription, Including: postage to any Ad¬ 
dress in the Postal Union, 14s., payable In advance. 

Mr. A. E. W. MASON 

Author of that very Popular Novel 

“THE FOUR FEATHERS” 

Begins iu the January Number 
(Ready at all Boukgellerg' and Xewmyentx') 

A NEW SERIAL STORY 

Entitled 

THE TRUANTS 

Which will be continued throughout the year. 


The JANUARY NUMBER oontalns In addition Contributions 
by i Mrs. RI6HMBNB RITCHIE, Mr*. MARGARET L. 
WOODS, The Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, P.G., G.C.B., 
The lata Sir JOHN ROBINSON, Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
Lady BROOME, Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, O.B., Viscount 
ST. OYRES, Mr. STEPHEN OWYNN, Ao. 

And will form a very strong issue of the Magazine. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., IS. Waterloo Place. 
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Literary Notes and News 


I n the issue of The Academy and Literature ‘for 
January 9 will be given a series of special articles 
dealing with the year’s output in the various 
departments of Literature. The same number will 
also contain an Educational Supplement with numerous 
reviews of educational works. 


TnE continuation of John Oliver Hobbes’ “Letters from 
a Silent Study ” has unavoidably been postponed until our 
next issue. 


Is the Christmas-time demand for devotional literature 
declining? Is there a marked decrease in the general 
popularity of religious works ? Expert opinion on these 
points is curiously divided. In the West End the spread 
of rationalism—or is it musical comedy?—has killed the 
healthy demand, heretofore existing, for expensive works 
of a spiritual nature. Ten years ago, the better-class 
booksellers of London looked to secure the bulk of their 
Christmas profits from the sale of religious books. They 
dressed their windows with these works and the latest 
popular novel suffered a temporary eclipse. 


This state of things, so far as the West End is concerned, 
has ceased to be. Bibles and prayer books are still sold 
in considerable numbers, and there is a fairly strong though 
decreasing demand for “ Thomas h Kempis ” and Keble’s 
“ Christian Year.” For the rest, religious literature is at 
a discount. It is not only at Christmas-time that this rule 
hold s good. Lent, which at one time produced an enormous 
demand for religious books, now hardly differs in this 
respect from any other season. The people of the West 
End are case-hardened sinners all! 


In the City, now, things are very different. Paternoster 
Row is, of course, wholly devoted to the book-selling trade, 
and the windows of all the booksellers who abide there 
simply corruscate with the reflected glory of the good 
works which they contain. The higher criticism and 
Babylonian inscription books and that sort of thing are 
not much encouraged. Certain Bampton lectures, on the 
other hand, receive much patronage. An especial demand 
has exhibited itself this year for “ modernised ” versions of 
the Bible. The spirit which could prompt any person of 
a devotional temperament to discard the authorised version 
in favour of a translation into latter-day Oxfordese is 
one which I, at any rate, am unable to comprehend. A 
strong demand is also being made for illustrated and 
“ artistic ” copies of the Bible. The number of dainty 
sets now in the market is quite one of the features of the 
season. 


The explanation of the popularity of devotional literature 
in Paternoster Row cannot, after all, I am afraid, be 
written down to the credit of City men. It appears that 
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it is becoming more and more commonly the custom for 
booksellers to specialise in this class of work. And the 
tendency amongst religious booksellers is to move into 
Paternoster Row. The customers who at this season are 
filling their shops come from all parts of London, and, 
indeed, from the country too. When, therefore, the West 
End booksellers complain of the worldly spirit of the age. 
they do not mean (or if so, they are mistaken) that England 
has grown less godly. England has only grown more 
prudent. It has not ceased to buy devotional works: it 
has ceased to buy them outside the City. Paternoster Row 
could probably tell us why. 


The German publishers issue elaborate catalogues of 
books suitable for Christmas presents in every conceivable 
subject from theology to cookery. Patriotic works play a 
large part in them and it is worthy of remark that they 
consist very largely of volumes, at all prices, about the 
war of 1870-1. Akin to these is “ Patria,” the Jahrbueh 
(annual) of the “ Hilfe ” publishing house at Berlin, which 
contains articles destined to awaken and strengthen a love 
of the free fatherland, “ Fatherland and Freedom ” being its 
motto. The new number (for 1904) contains articles on 
“ Liberalism and Socialistic Policy,” “ Social Democracy 
and the Church,” and “ Concerning German Anti- 
Semitism.” 


The fifth volume of that most useful work, “ Biograph- 
isches Jahrbueh and Deutscher Nekrolog,” edited by Anton 
Bettelheim (Berlin: Reimer), is just out, and the sixth 
volume we near is well on the way. The volume before 
us is for the year 1900, and as the “ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie ” closes with the yearl899, the “ Nekrolog ” is 
in a sense a continuation. Qis Excellency Rochus von 
Liliencron, the editor of the great German biographical 
dictionary says that the appearance of Bettelheim’s work 
“ made him more satisfied to lay aside the biographical 
pen he had so long wielded.” 


Fook additions to Messrs. Blackie’s “Red Letter 
Library” are to appear in January. Two of these will 
consist of prose, two of poetry. Of the latter, one is an 
eighteenth century anthology, selected and edited with an 
introduction by the Poet laureate; the other a seven¬ 
teenth century anthology, selected and edited and 
introduced by Mrs. Meynell. The prase works comprise a 
selection of Carlyle’s essayB with a preface by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and a reprint of “ The Autocrat of the Break¬ 
fast Table,” with an introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
Among the editors of previous volumes in this pretty 
little series, I notice the names of Mr. Charles Whibley, 
Mr. Augustine BirreU and Mr. George Meredith. But 
where, oh where, is that name without which no series 
—especially a Scottish series—can really be deemed 
complete ? 


Professor Skeat has ready for press a “ modernised ” 
version of Chaucer’s “The Knight’s Tale,” which will be 
issued in the King’s Classics at Is., by Mr. Alexander 
Moring. The result of this audacious undertaking will be 
watched with interest. Of course a howl of anger will be 
raised by some purists, but after all it is worth while 
bringing some of our older classics within the reach of the 
many to whom old words and even old spellings are a 
difficulty. 


In the seventies “ The Fight in Dame Europa’s School ” 
was known, at any rate by sight, to most of us. The 
author of this skit, the Reverend Henry William Pullen, 
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died on the 15th instant at the age of sixty-seven. Beside 
the above-named booklet he was chiefly known in literature 
as for some time editor of Murray’s Handbooks to Italy, 
Rome and Greece. 


Dr. A. W. Verrall, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
nearly ready a second edition of his standard work on the 
“Agamemnon of JEschylus.” The book consists of the 
Greek text, with an introduction, a commentary, and a 
translation of the play, and is in the main a reproduction 
of the previous issue, with some corrections and improve¬ 
ments arising out of the editor’s own studies and the 
criticisms of other scholars. An appendix has been added 
dealing with certain ancient evidence of an important 
character respecting the dramatis ■persona and distribution 
of the play. The translation in the new edition is placed 
opposite to the text, and not as formerly by itself at 
the end of the volume; and some abbreviation of the 
commentary has been made by the suppression of un¬ 
important questions on which Dr. Verrall’s opinion has 
undergone no change. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are the 
publishers. 


An interesting feature of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s mono¬ 
graph on Jeremy Taylor (to be issued shortly in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “ English Men of Letters ” series) is his 
rejection of Lady Wray’s reminiscences of the Bishop, 
said to have been written in 1732, and more or less 
utilised by every previous biographer. After very careful 
examination Mr. Gosse arrives at the conclusion that 
the reminiscences are apocryphal, and his narrative is 
accordingly deprived of some romantic but ridiculous 
incidents hitherto accepted as part of Taylor’s life. 


Among other articles which will appear in the January 
number of “ The Antiquary ” are the following: 
“Concerning the Chi-Rho Monogram,” by Rev. J. B. 
McGovern; “An Old Fashioned Geographer,” by Rev. W. 
C. Green, M.A.; “ Two Suits of Armour in the Historical 
Museum of Berne,” by R. C. Ceapham, F.S.A.; “ An 
Early Italian Historiette, 1523-1554,” by W. Carew 
Hazutt; and “ Fairford Church and the Tomb of its 
Founder,” by Miss F. Davidson. 


The transactions of the Japan Society (Vol. VI., 1901- 
1902) are as full of good matter as ever and equally full of 
quite admirable illustrations. Especially notable are the 
papers on “Some Aspects of the Technique of Japanese 
Painting,” by Mr. Charles Holme, and “ Hongwanji and 
Buddhist Protestantism in Japan,” by Mr. C. L. Brownell. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s historical drama, “ The Dynasts,” 
will be published in the early days of the new year by 
the Messrs. Macmillan. Though complete in itself, it is 
shown as being designed ultimately to form one of a 
trilogy, of which the second play or part will cover the 
zenith of Napoleon’s power, and the third his decline 
and fall, with the restoration to equilibrium of the old 
dynasties. The enactments in the present volume begin 
with the threatened invasion of England, and end with 
the deaths of Nelson and Pitt, and the stultification of 
the European coalition by the triumph of Napoleon at 
Austerlitz. 


“ Welloome’s Photographic Exposure Record and Diary ” 
for 1904 will be almost a necessity to every practical 
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photographer daring the coming year. It is full of useful that name, each a producer of books. The aforesaid new 
information and the exposure calculator is not only volume, which is to be called “ Green Mansions,” is a 
ingenious, but will often prove a friend in need. story, and may therefore, perhaps, be ascribed with some 


Booxsellees’ Catalogues Received: Mr. 

Thomas Carver, Hereford (General ); Mr. 

Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross Road (Valuable 
Books and Manuscripts). 

Bibliographical 

T he translation of “ The Moral Maxims 
and Reflections” of the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld which Messrs. Methuen 
have just added to their “Little 
Library” is a reprint of the version which 
appeared in 1706, being the second edition of 
a volume then “ revised and corrected, with 
the addition of 135 Maxims, not translated 
before.” The first English translation of the 
“Maxims” now extant dates from 1694, the 
“Seneca Unmasked or Moral Reflections” of 
Mrs. Behn (1685) being only “ A Collection 
of some scattered Reflections, out of the First 
and Second, without any notice of the Third 
and Fourth, Parts ” of the original. In these 
passages the lady “ takes the Freedom of Para- Mr. Robert barr 

phrasing and Accommodating as she saw fit.” [From a ^antingby b. r. Goddard, ca P n 

After the 1694 volume came one in 1706, Photo. Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.} 

in which the “Maxims” are described as 




h 




“newly made English.” In the same year 
came the version now reprinted. There was another 
edition in 1749, another (“ revised and improved ”) in 
1775, others arriving in 1781, 1791, and 1795. At this 
point we have the portent of the “ Maxims ” in English 
verse (1799)! Merely noting the editions of 1813, 1850, 
and 1868, we reach that of 1871, which was edited by 
Mr. Willis Bund, prefaced by a translation of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essay, and included in the pretty little “ Bayard ” 
series of Messrs. Low & Co. Since then, there have been 
editions dated 1883, 1884 (translated by Lieut.-Colonel 
A. S. Bolton), 1885 (translated by L. Winter), and 1901 
(Walter Scott). The 1706 version now reprinted was 
published anonymously, and as regards its authorship 
one may agree with Mr. G. H. Powell that the Dean 
Stanhope of that day, who was busy as a translator, is 
the most likely person. 

As a bibliographer I have one grave complaint to make 
against the new (third) volume of “ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature ”; and that is, that the index gives 
us no clue whatever to the authorship and place of the 
signed articles in the work. At the beginning of each 
volume there is a list of the signed articles which are 
copyright in America, but that does not meet the case. 
So far, I have had leisure only to dip into the new 
volume, but already I have found at least one thing that 
was new to me—that Dr. Robertson Nicoll is identical with 
the “ W. E. Wace” who in 1881 published a book on the 
life and works of Tennyson. As Dr. Nicoll is a contributor 
to the new volume, I presume this statement is made on 
authority. The question now is, how many more “ noms- 
de-guerre ” has Dr. Nicoll to reveal ? Here and there the 
new volume is inclined to be a little “ previous,” noting 
as actually published books which have yet to be issued ; 
and why describe married ladies as “ bom ” with names 
which could only have been given to them after birth ? 
Madame de Longgarde was not “ born Dorothea Gerard,” 
nor was Mrs. Ady “bom Julia Cartwright.” Writing of 
that sort is a little slipshod. 

The announcement of a new volume by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson always suggests the question : Which Mr. 
W. H. Hudson? For there are at least two persons of 


sense of safety to the Mr. W. H. Hudson who, in the 
course of his forty-one years of life, has been a journalist, 
secretary to Mr. Herbert Spencer, assistant librarian at 
Cornell University, Professor of English Literature at 
Stanford University, California, and Professional Lecturer 
in the University of Chicago. This Mr. W. H. Hudson 
has published an “ Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer ” (1897), “ Studies in Interpretation ” 
(1896), “ Idle Times in a Library ” (1897), “ The Meaning 
and Value of Poetry” (1901), “A Life of Sir Walter 
Scott ” (1901), and so forth. The publications of the 
other Mr. W. H. Hudson appear to have been books on 
natural history, and birds in particular. These name- 
identities, in literature, are somewhat confusing. 

The late Clifford Harrison, it is well known, was some¬ 
thing more than a reciter—he published some prose and 
some verse. In 1892-3 came his “Stray Records, or 
Personal and Professional Notes,” from which one learned 
that Mrs. Clifford, the once popular actress, was his 
maternal grandmother, and that his mother as well as his 
father had been on the stage. Afterwards came “ On the 
Common Chords ” (verses, 1895), “ The Lute of Apollo: 
an Essay on Music” (1896), “Notes on the Margins: 
Suggestions of Thought and Enquiry ” (1897 and 1900), 
“ Reading and Readers ” (1898), and “Echoes” (verses, 
1900). His name appears on other title-pages; but these 
were his principal performances. 

Messrs. Newnes are to include in one of their series of 
reprints a reproduction of the poems published by 
Tennyson between 1830 and 1859. But a similar re¬ 
production was made by Mr. Grant Richards in 1901 in 
his “ World’s Classics,” and I believe Messrs. Nelson and 
Messrs. Nimmo both followed his example in 1902. There 
is, of course, no harm in reprints of this sort, if the 
purchaser clearly understands that he is not necessarily 
becoming possessed of the poet’s final and standard version 
of the poems. 

The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews 


Porcelain 

A Brief History of Old English Porcf.lain. By M. L. 
Solon. (Bemrose. £2 2a. net.) 

The great importance of the Art revival which took place 
in England in the eighteenth century is even yet not fully 
recognised by continental critics, who are unable to shake 
off fully the long-established conviction that no good thing 



Reduced Illustration from “ A Brief History of Old English Porcelain." 
(Rem rose.) 


could be expected to come out of the cold, damp, fog- 
beridden island. Yet it is none the less a fact that when 
the decadence had set in all over Europe, and for a time 
originality was paralysed by a reversion to classical types, 
a new dawn was breaking on this side of the Channel 
and the seed was being sown of a fresh growth that was 
ere long to put forth many vigorous branches. Not only 
in painting and in engraving but in the minor arts was 
the fresh impulse felt, and in no department of aesthetic 
activity was it more clearly reflected than in the rising 
up in different parts of England of independent manu¬ 
factories of porcelain, which, though they were all at first 
somewhat hampered by a desire to emulate oriental work, 
yet many of them ere long evolved a distinctive style of 
their own. At Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Pinxton, Swansea, 
Worcester, Bristol and many other places, the production 
of porcelain of original design was begun in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and before it closed the names 
of Wedgwood, Minton and Spode had become famous 
throughout Europe and America as those of designers of 
the highest rank. 

Of the many students of the fascinating subject of 
English porcelain, none has mastered it more thoroughly 
than the author of the beautiful and richly illustrated 
volume just issued, to which the unpretending title is 
given of “ A Brief History of Old English Porcelain and 


its Manufactories.” Written in a very clear and lucid 
style, it will be equally useful to the neophite and the 
connoisseur, for without giving unnecessary prominence 
to technicalities, it explains in every case, the special 
peculiarities of the ingredients employed and the difficulties 
to be conquered in their treatment, with the almost 
romantic results that sometimes ensure from apparent 
accident. In the introduction the story is graphically 
told of how the taste for Oriental porcelain, which was 
the forerunner of that for the home-made product, 
originated. The importation into England of oriental 
porcelain, the writer says, “ coincides with the moment 
when the custom of tea and coffee drinking was being 
firmly implanted in the higher regions of society. It was 
accepted as a fact that a full enjoyment of the fragrant 
beverage could only be obtained when it was sipped 
out of the very dainty vessels made use of by the Chinese. 
As the demand for such vessels went on increasing . . 

. . the European potter turned his inventive powers 

towards the discovery of a home-made substitute which 
might eventually replace it in the public favour.” 

It seems to have been at Bow that the first success was 
achieved in this direction, and it was to Thomas Frye, one 
of the managers of the manufactory there, that the earliest 
patent for making English porcelain was granted—a fact 
commemorated on his tombstone. The examples given of 
the work at Bow—charming though many of them are— 
&re, however, thoroughly Chinese in feeliqg, and Bow was 
very soon superseded by Chelsea, “which took the lead,” 
says M. Solon, “ from the first, and to the end kept at 
the head of the trade for the artistic and costly character 
of its abundant productions.” The specimens reproduced 
are, however, no more remarkable for originality than 
those from Bow, and their redundancy of ornament does 
not commend itself to the present taste for simplicity. It 
is far otherwise with the chaste and delicate work from 
Derby, where a manufactory rose phoenix-like out of the 
ashes of the one at Chelsea, the famous enameller 
Duesbury having effected an amalgamation between the 
declining concern of the latter with the infant enterprise 
of the former. At first, strongly influenced by such 
masters of decoration as the Frenchmen Boucher and 
Fragonard, Derby gradually worked out a style of her 
own, as proved in the charming group of the Roman 
Charity, and the amphora vases with subjects after 
Angelica Kauffmann and the Hutchinson vase, which, by 
the way, is here wonderfully reproduced. Equally ex¬ 
cellent was the work done at Worcester, though, 
unfortunately the examples given are not very character¬ 
istic ; whilst that of Bristol, thoroughly well represented 
in this volume, is—some of it—equal to the much admired 
oriental China in its simplicity of form and delicacy of 
colouring. Not so the ornate Rockingham ware, of which 
one remarkable specimen—the large vase in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—is given, which with the redundancy 
of decoration and coarse brilliancy of colouring is sadly 
suggestive of a new decadence. 

Many are the acute remarks made in this exhaustive 
review of English work by its accomplished author, 
who is a man of wide and varied culture. He points 
out, for instance, how handicapped the British manu¬ 
facturer was by foreign competition, his enterprise being 
always a private one, so that he could only depend on the 
eventual returns of a precarious venture to eke out an 
insufficient capital, whereas their foreign contemporaries 
were under noble patrons who made good their losses. 
All the more credit, therefore, to those who like Spode, 
Minton and Wedgwood achieved their triumphs against 
all odds aud raised English work to the highest rank. 
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The excellent accounts of the various manufactories in 
England are supplemented by a bibliography of English 
porcelain, and another very useful feature of what will 
certainly take rank as a standard work is the succinct 
summary of contents taking the place of the usual meagre 
list of chapters. Nancy Bell. 

(Mrs. Arthur Bell.) 


Great Japan 

Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas Sladen. (Treherne. 

21s. net.) 

The Japanese are a fascinating race and have charmed 
many men and women from the Occident. Their arts, their 
manners and customs, their learning and their ignorance, 
their “ uniqueness,” all stimulate curiosity and often if 
not always admiration. A few years ago they were looked 
upon as a people who amused the wiser races of the 
Western world by their curious upside-down ways of 
thought and action, to-day they are to us a serious problem 
which statesmen and rulers must study and must strive to 
solve. In “ Queer Things about Japan ” Mr. Douglas 
Sladen does not set out to criticise the Japanese seriously, 
but to describe the humours of Japanese life, as they 
presented themselves to him some years ago when he made 
his home in Dai Nippon, Great Japan. Let the author 
set forth his standpoint: “I fortunately knew Japan before 
she knew that she was a first-class Power, in the days 
when foreigners were so ignorant as to suppose that Japan 
was a nation at play ; so I was chiefly on the look-out for 
the humours of the country; and the servants, small 
shopkeepers, ’riksha boys, and workpeople, among whom 
the foreigners lived and moved and had their being, were 
intensely humourous, in spite of a poverty that almost 
amounted to tragedy, in Japan as I knew it.” The book, 
therefore, is a document of interest to the student who 
would rightly understand the Japan of to-day ; to estimate 
justly a nation’s politics and history a right understanding 
of the race is necessary, and in the case of Japan Mr. 
Douglas Sladen assists us to such an understanding. Some 
essential phases, indeed, of Japanese life the writer leaves 
untouched, such for example as the passionate patriotism 
which distinguishes the people as a whole; but so far as 
be does deal with life in the Land of the Rising Sun he 
does so picturesquely and plain spokenly. Indeed as his 
own critic he scarcely does himself justice, for we have 
seldom read anything more charming among the many 
charming things written about Japan than the chapters in 
this volume devoted to Temples and Religious Observances, 
The Sacred City of Nikko, and to Kyoto; indeed we must 
confess that we knew not that Mr. Sladen could write so 
well as he has done here. 

There are—or were—many queer things in Japan, of 
which a considerable number are vividly and good- 
humouredly put before us here; it is the life of every day 
as it showed itself to a stranger’s eye that Mr. Sladen 
paints for us, with a keen sense of the curious, unexpected 
and the quaint, that is—curious, unexpected and quaint 
to Occidental eyes. No Western mind can fathom the 
inner meaning of the East; is the converse equally true? 
The Japan we are shown here is aland of brilliant colours, 
of exquisite buildings, of lovely gardens, of smiling men 
and women, girls and boys; 'riksha men, mousmees, 
shopkeepers, street hawkers, geishas, priests, sammurais, a 
jostling, bustling, merry crowd. Minute details heaped 
upon details gradually grip the reader, closing his eyes to 
the comparative greyness of our own country and opening 
them to the glorious pageantry and the everlasting glamour 
of the East, a splendid panorama finely seen and finely 
ainted. We accompany our guide to fair and feast, to 
otel, tea-house and temple, we walk with him through 
the towns by day and night, the East calls aloud to us, 
and we lay down the book with a sigh of regret that 
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we have not seen what he has seen, and what no man 
ever again can see—the Japan of yesterday. A striking, 
picturesque, well-written book. 

Well written and well illustrated from end paper to end 
paper; there are four excellent coloured pictures, and the 
end papers and numerous uncoloured illustrations are 
reproductions of works by Hokusai; no more need be 
said. 

Lafcadio Hearn depicts for us the inner, Mr. Douglas 
Sladen the outer aspects of Japanese life, each in his own 
way helping us to understand a nation which is near to us 
as an ally, dear to us as representative of very much that 
is beautiful in art and lovely in nature, and which more 
than probably holds in its hands the destinies of the Far 
East. 

W. T. S. 

Authors’ Rights 

Copyright Law. By Henry A. Hinkson, M.A. (Bullen. 

6b.) 

A manual on copyright law in which technical legal terms 
are used as sparingly as possible will, no doubt, possess 
attractions to all those, other than lawyers, who have ever 
floundered through the standard text-books. It would not 
be fair to lay the blame for any consequent shortcomings 
wholly upon the author’s shoulders, although he has been 
rather rush in attempting the task which he has set 
himself. A guide to copyright law without the most 
scrupulously exact legal terminology is a misnomer. As a 
rimer of first principles for the inexperienced reader the 
ttle volume may serve, but it is neither exact enough nor 
full enough to rank as a vade mecum. The absence of 
authorities for many statements and deductions is an 
obvious mistake. Nor would Mr. Hinkson’s work have 
been lessened in value if he had given references to those 
text-books which are the tools of the literary lawyer’s trade. 
He agrees with Mr. Scrutton as to the desirability of notice 
being given to the Commissioners of Customs under 
section 152 of the Customs Laws Consolidation (not 
Consolidated) Act, but he omits a reference which would 
have put interested authors or publishers in a position to 
acquaint themselves with Mr. Scrutton’s warning that the 
omission to do so may deprive English authors of their 
copyright in the British possessions abroad by in effect 
repealing sections 17 and 29 of the Copyright Act, 1842. 
Mr. Hinkson is a little unfair to “ writers on copyright 
law ” whom he accuses, without qualification, of “ some¬ 
times having overlooked or inadequately expressed ” the 
exceedingly elementary fact that to secure American 
copyright a book must be printed from type set up in the 
United States. The peccant writers he has in his mind 
must have been neglectful indeed. And why does not 
Mr. Hinkson give the short as well as the long form of 
American copyright notice ? The collection of statutes 
that he gives (which is, it may be noted, unlike that of 
most writers, printed in readable type) will be found useful; 
but why is not the 63 and 64 (Canada), c 25, which is 
referred to on page 96, given as well as the Canadian Act, 
1875 ? Mr. Hinkson will, we fear, contribute some little 
additional confusion to the lay mind on divers points. A 
single instance will suffice. A newspaper, he tells us 
(page 37), needs registration under the Copyright Act 
of 1842 “ in order to give copyright in its contents to the 
proprietor.” But registration has nothing whatever to do 
with the acquisition of copyright, being only a condition 
precedent to the right to sue. Nor does the proprietor’s 
copyright depend upon assignment (page 47), for it can 
rest soundly upon implication of law. The book has 
been brought down to date, for a postscriptum, gives the 
decision of the House of Lords in “ Aflalo v. Lawrence 
and Bullen,'’ but here Mr. Hinkson has omitted to draw 
any deductions. 
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“ Chinee Soje-Man ” 

L’Arm£e Chinoise. By General H. Frey. (Paris : 

Hachette et Cie. 1904, sic.) 

In the writing of this little book, as in the date of it, 
the General has been somewhat premature. He has not 
taken much trouble to look up historical facts, and his 
authorities have been few and mostly French, except for 
liberal quotations from the German account of the 
operations in China written by Baron Binder Krieglstein. 
The sketch of the Chinese army in the past is particularly 
thin and poor; and the gallant General might have 
employed his literary ability better in improving his text 
than in irrelevantly sneering in a footnote at British 
victories supposed to be bought by the charges of “ St. 
George’s Horse,” or the British sovereign—one of those 
English phrases that are only known abroad. 

Again when his main theme is the possibility of the 
future development of a Chinese army trained on Western 
models, he might profitably have devoted more than 
a few stray allusions to General Gordon’s “ Ever-Victorious 
Army.” 

The description of the Chinese army of the present 
time is more complete, but deficient in arrangement, and 
especially in tabulated statements which are essential to a 
systematic treatise. 

The collection of facts has a certain value, but they do 
not all relate to the same year. What the reader wants is 
to have a succinct statement of the forces, local and 
national, of China at any one time, and to be able to trace 
the changes in military conditions by comparing this 
summary with the statistics of a later date. Possibly 
General Frey could not have obtained the necessary 
information; at any rate he seems to have made no 
attempt to collect the statistics. 

And when the General comes to discuss the future of 
the Chinese army he is inadequate in the extreme. He 
sets out to discuss what Power ought to be entrusted with 
the task of reorganising the Chinese army, and gives the 
list of France, Russia, England, Germany, and Japan as 
possible mentors. “Here,” he remarks, “the question 
takes on a definite character, which compels us boldly to 
come to the very heart of some parts of the Far Eastern 
problem ” (h entrer reaolument dans le vif). But the 
General proceeds to do nothing of the sort. He devotes 
over six pages to a rather flowery statement of the claims 
of France to be the tutor of the Celestials; he then gives 
six lines to asserting that Russia has great interests in 
maintaining the integrity of China—as great as those of 
France. This is all he has to say of France’s ally. He 
then proceeds to argue vaguely against any protectorate 
or tutelage on the part of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Japan, and leaves the discussion very much where it was 
before. 

He teaches us something about himself, however. From 
the relative proportions of his remarks on the various 
Powers I should guess with some confidence that General 
Frey does not beueve in Russia’s civilising mission, but 
does not like to say so. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 


Seventeenth Century London 

London in the Time of the Stuarts. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (Black. 30s. net.) 

This is the second instalment of Sir Walter Besant’s 
“Survey” of London, a work which continues to reveal 
itself as a vast assemblage of facts and episodes of great, 
if somewhat' fortuitous, value to the student. Like its 
predecessor, Which dealt with the eighteenth century, the 
volume before us is really a big and exceedingly interesting 
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note-book, in which valuable and often recondite facts and 
extracts are put together under subjects, with the apt and 
sympathetic comment in which Sir Walter Besant excelled, 
but without large or conclusive handling. In saying this 
we are describing, not disparaging, the work of a true 
lover and student of London. 

In his preface to this volume Sir Walter Besant refers 
to the special difficulties of a London historian in dealing 
with a century in which London pulsed not only with its 
own life, which is his proper concern, but also with the 
great national movements outside the limits of the author’s 
task. 

Sir Walter Besant has met the difficulty by a compromise 
which we cannot think is very satisfactory. Had he 
resolved to deal with the general history of the period in 
a purely allusive manner, and to concentrate his labour on 
the social aspects of London under the Stuarts, the volume 
would, we think, have been more worthy to stand beside bis 
admirable “ Eighteenth Century ” budget of Londiniana. 

In the result we have 125 pages devoted to Stuart 
Sovereigns, 69 to Religion, Government, and Trade, 54 to 
the Great Plague and Fire, 72 to Manners and Customs, 
and 18 to various appendices. The illustrations are very 
numerous and interesting, and are nearly all taken from 
contemporary prints. “ Contemporary,” by the way, does 
not always connote accuracy. Facing page 50 we notice 
a reproduction of a “ contemporary print ” of the execution 
of Uharles I. in which the facade of the Banquetting 
House, against which the scaffold was reared, is repre¬ 
sented with a range of only six windows, whereas it has 
seven. But the illustrations throughout the volume are 
exceedingly well chosen. 

From the text a hundred curious and illuminative 
descriptions might be culled at sight. Those who saw 
Sir Walter Besant’s library dispersed, and noted the 
honest wear of his books, will understand how he collected 
out-of-the-way details of the past life of London, and will 
not be surprised to find a whole chapter devoted to the 
medicines and treatments prescribed to sick Londoners 
under the Stuarts. A dentist, he tells us, was sought in 
the street like a needy knife-grinder to-day. The itinerant 
tooth-drawer went his regular round, armed with his 
“ dentist’s key ” and with his body decorated with strings 
of teeth. He had his proper “ cry ” and was hailed from 
door and window. A “ safe medicine ” was this: “ Take 
a locke of your Owne hair, cut it as small as may bee, and 
so take it in beere or wine.” Apropos of beer, Sir Walter 
Besant shows that in seventeenth-century London “ the 
amount of small beer consumed in everv household was 
enormous. . . . The household of which I am speaking 
drank three quarts of beer a day for every member.” 

A valuable addition to the volume is a following repro¬ 
duction of Ogilby’s map of 1677, showing London after the 
rebuilding consequent on the Great Fire. The publishers 
have left nothing undone to make the volume a veritable 
museum of London under the Stuarts. 

The Book of the Cat. By Frances Simpson. (Cassell. 

15s. net.) 

Cat fanciers will give this book a warm welcome, for not 
only is it ornamental but it serves a useful purpose as 
well. The fancier who breeds and exhibits cats wiH find 
it particularly valuable and should lose no time in 
acquiring it; even to the owner of one or more 
domesticated animals it should prove useful. The writer 
has in this large volume given the results of her long 
and varied experience with cats and has been assisted 
in its compilation by several well-known authorities, who 
have written on such subjects as “ The American Cat 
Fancy,” “ Maine Cats” and “Foreign Cats.” A chapter 
has also been included by a well-known veterinary surgeon 
on the diseases of cats, while in another the ancestry of 
the cat, its classification, structure and distribution are 
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given. The fascinating pursuit of colour-breeding is also 
touched upon and the results of various experiments 
given. Undoubtedly long-haired cats are much greater 
favourites than short-haired among cat fanciers, although 
the proportion of short-haired cats to long-haired in 
London, or indeed in any town, is about ten to one. 
We see very few short-haired cats at any show, but 
any number of the Persian variety. Siamese cats are 
becoming every year more and more popular, with their 
bright blue eyes and queer doggy-looking faces. They 
can never, however, become common by reason of the 
extreme delicacy of their constitution, which is greater 
than that of any long-haired breed. 

Such problems as the proper housing and feeding of 
cats and the rules and regulation of cat shows are fully 
discussed. There are innumerable hints and suggestions 
that will help the fancier and the owner of a beautiful 
cat who is wishful to exhibit has the way pointed out. 
For the illustrations we have nothing but praise, they 
are both numerous and excellently printed. Indeed, 
even to the mere lover of cats who cares for a cat for 
itself and not for its pedigree this book may be warmly 
commended. A glance through its pages awakens an 
instant desire for its possession. Altogether it is a com¬ 
prehensive work, everything that could be written about 
cats has been here written, and written, too, with the 
minute care and experience that make such a book really 
valuable. 

From a Woman's Note-book. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

(Allen. 5s.) 

This is a series of papers on very diverse subjects: their 
unity, as the author says, is that of the point of view. 
And the point of view is the woman’s. They are excellent, 
common-sensible work, written in straightforward unpre¬ 
tentious English. Though all are good, in their plain, 
wholesome kind, we like especially the papers which deal 
with peculiarly feminine themes. An admirable example of 
these is the essay on “ The New Child,” which states out¬ 
spokenly some much-needed truths. The world, says 
Mrs. Cook, is even more in danger of being governed by 
the New Child than by the New Woman; and the New 
Child is not a desirable product. We are spoiling the 
child. Its vanity is fostered by praise and notice in every 
way. How far are we, she says, from the day when the 
trembling little boy or girl would be forcibly “stood up” to 
recite “ My name is Norval ” ! Nowadays the child would 
be eager for it; only she would not recite “ My name is 
Norval,” she would be more likely to give “ The Flight of 
the Duchess,” or “Sister Helen.” The result is that the 
modern child holds nothing sacred ; rushes at conclusions 
without going through the necessary reasoning; and loses 
its natural graces of expression, gaining instead only the 
ill-fitting airs of its elders. It becomes a prig and 
prematurely serious. A schoolboy of thirteen, she says, 
failing to gain a prize, lamented that “ his life was a 
failure ” ! A schoolgirl of twelve thought darkly of 
suicide, because “ her life was no use to anybody.” The 
priggishness is often amazing. A girl of fifteen, whose 
“life has been of no use up to now,” sends an editor a 
“ sycological novel,” suggesting an honorarium of five 
pounds, since she “ wants a new frock, and the money 
would be nice.” It is not her first literary effort; but 
“ the world is dreadfully unkind to me, and indeed I have 
sometimes suspected that there is a conspiracy against 
me.” Another child threatens withdrawal from her 
children’s paper unless her letter be inserted and encloses 
her portrait, but “ my friends all eay it does not do me 
justice.” She is thirteen, is this minx. The New Child, 
says Mrs. Cook, is bored with most things; and it is true. 
Of the New Boy she has some hopes; he gets a little of 
the nonense knocked out of him at school. But of the 
girl she plainly despairs. It iB a good, sensible paper; 
and there are many like it in this bright-witted book. 


A Tramp in Spain. By Bart Kennedy. (Newnes. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Through the whole of my life I have been going up hill 
and down dale—taking the rough with the smooth. The 
thing in life was to keep an open mind and an easy 
conscience.” 

So writes Mr. Bart Kennedy in one of the chapters of 
his latest book. In this short quotation is summed up 




Portion of an Illustration from “ A Tramp in Spain ” (Ariraes). 

the author’s way of doing things, and the excellence of 
his philosophy is proved by the entertaining descriptions 
of Spanish life, as he saw it, in his remarkable and 
eventful tramp from Andalusia to Andora. 

Many books on Spain have appeared lately, but in none 
of them can one see the open mind which is in such 
strong evidence here. Though the author confesses that 
he knew only a word or two of the language when he 
commenced his journey, and proves before the end of it 
that he had not learned many more, yet he has got into 
the very heart of things and takes his readers into them 
with him. What he has gripped he has felt, and that 
only has he written of, and that only does he want to tell. 
There are thousands of things he has not seen and 
thousands of things he did not understand, these he has 
left alone, with the result that the reader is carried from 
place to place with unflagging interest. 

The author went out to enjoy himself; determined to 
see how these people lived, how they thought, and what 
their thoughts were, and all the time he could not speak 
their language, but when one has read the book one knows 
more of Spam and Spaniards than ever before. There is 
nothing of the globe-trotter or guide book element in it, 
but rather a series of striking pictures joined together by 
trivial, but vitally interesting, incidents. From his 
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encounter with a dog outside a little village to his fearful 
night on a snow-clad mountain top, when he lay freezing 
in a circular hut longing for the daylight and “ thinking 
about Granada where it was warm,” there is nothing that 
does not interest and hold the attention. Mr. Kennedy’s 
style has often been remarked on; it is original and 
unique. What he has seen you must see, for until he is 
certain you have seen it he will give you no rest. In 
describing a wine of Seville, for instance, the author 
pictures it until you can see it, cool and sparkling; but 
not satisfied with this he goes on until you feel thirsty and 
then he only leaves it alone when he is sure you have tasted 
it and are refreshed. There is a dogged persistency in 
his writing as it is evident there is in himself, or he would 
never have come safely through the tough times he speaks 
of, in the many lands he has crossed. 

Not only is the writing in this book picturesque, but 
the illustrations and photographs are well chosen and 
numerous. 

Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances : a Study of the 

Ways of Birds and other Animals frequenting Indian 

Streets and Gardens. By Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. 

Cunningham, C.I.E., F.R.S. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

This book embodies the “ play in earnest ” of the author’s 
life. One sees how happy he has been in his incessant 
observation of the creatures that surrounded him, and also 
how careful has been his record-keeping. Precise and 
scrupulous noting down of that which is not intended to 
see the light, or expected to be of future consequence, in 
virtue of its accuracy, to the author, seems to us to betoken 
a quite exceptional development of the conscience. Most 
of us find it plague enough to keep accurate notes, even 
when their subject-matter is certain to be of consequence 
at a later day. So we cannot help suspecting that Colonel 
Cunningham guessed the future fate of his notes—to be 
incorporated in a volume which is a serious contribution 
to natural history. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the appendix, which gives a classified list of 
all the animals referred to in the text, with their scientific, 
English, and native names, and with notes and references 
to the standard work on the “ Fauna of British India,” 
by Mr. Blanford. Furthermore, the volume is well and 
liberally illustrated. 

The average urban resident would certainly not expect 
to find anything wildly interesting about the habits of such 
a bird as the crow, but he will be astonished to find how 
much of real interest Colonel Cunningham has to say 
on such an apparently unpromising topic. The crow’s 
code of ethics, his marital relations, his speech—or what 
appears to be speech—are topics on which Colonel 
Cunningham has much that is engrossing to tell us. Nor 
is this mere “ nature-study,” which too often means the 
study of the accidental and unimportant in nature. The 
idea of evolution has taught us that, in all branches of 
knowledge, the comparative method may be trusted to yield 
invaluable results. Notably is this so in the realm of 
psychology, where the study of animals has already yielded 
most important results. Obviously the study of animal 
psychology must entail the expenditure of much time and 
patience. The man who is to provide material for study 
in this branch of science must be very fond of animals in 
the first place, else he will assuredly tire before he has 
gone far. But with this faculty, which might well be 
found in conjunction with a general tendency towards 
dilettantism, he must also possess the orderly and precise 
mind of the scientific observer, for if he records not what 
he actually saw, but what he expected to see, or what it 
would have been very interesting if he had seen, or what 
makes remarkably good reading when it is set down—if, 
in other words, he is a bom raconteur , he can be of no 
service to science. The value of this book lies in the 
author’s possession of the two faculties, in virtue of the 
first of which he had the patience and love to write it, 


and in virtue of the second, the scientific love of truth 
which makes the writing worth while. His is not creative 
art, but in certain cases creation must yield the palm to 
revelation. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Vol. III. 

New Edition by David Patrick, LL.D. (Chambers. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

This work stands quite apart from and far higher than any 
other such collection of extracts in that it is a scholarly 
work of reference as well as an introduction to English 
literature for students. Though, especially coming from 
a Scotch publishing house, should it not be British 
literature? That the introductions are written and the 
selections made by such men as Canon Ainger, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Francis 
Hindes Groome, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Professor Dowden, 
Professor Walter Raleigh and Professor Woodberry—to 
name but some—is guarantee that the work has been 
carried through with thoroughness, skill and care. 

The contents of this volume consists of the work of 
those writers who belong to, if not actually bom in, the 
last century, and as we turn over the pages we judge, not 
rashly, that the nineteenth century has no reason to be 
ashamed of its literary record. It is not necessary to 
recall the names of the many writers who during that 
hundred years added their names to our glory-roll of 
great men of letters, but it may be noted that excellence 
was shown in every department of literature, poetry, 
history, theology, science, essays, fiction, all with the 
Ringle sad exception of the drama; the nineteenth century 
produced no dramatist who could be named as in the 
same class as—to omit some of the greatest—Marlowe, 
Jonson, Dryden, Wycherley, Goldsmith or Sheridan. 

The volume is finely printed and admirably illustrated. 
A true old friend in a new garb, with renewed youth. 
Many of us must be able to recall days long gone by when 
this cyclopaedia, Chambers’s “ Book of Days," Hone’s 
“ Table Book,” and a few others of similar kind, helped 
to fill with enjoyment many an otherwise weary hour. 
The title might fitly be changed to “ Everybody’s Book of 
Good Reading” ; in two words, “first rate.” 

The Kingship of Love. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

(Isbister. 6s.) 

These twenty-five sermons are well suited to the Christmas 
season in which they are published. They breathe 
throughout a spirit of tenderness and good-mil. They 
are informed by that spirit of sure and certain hope which 
is sometimes called “ meliorism.” Nothing shall be lost, 
they proclaim; neither man nor his pains. Society shall 
live down all its ills, and the battered social unit too shall 
be healed of his grievous wounds. No pains but are 
strictly purgatorial, no character utterly blasted, love 
always in the end victorious over suffering and death. It 
is no bare morality which is preached, but a Christianity 
of which the standards supply illimitable aims to illimitable 
efforts; so that never in an endless eternity shall we 
grow weary by reason of attainment—nor ever cease to be 
inspired by the passion and rapture of endeavour. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke here makes manifest not only a true 
appreciation of poetry, but something of the poet’s tem¬ 
perament. This shows itself alike in his abundant and 
persuasive imagery and in his fine feeling for words. A 
little also it may be said to show itself in his reliance 
upon words to carry conviction, in support of a rather 
treacherous metaphvsie. But these, after all, are sermons 
to the people—to the well-educated, no doubt, but not to 
specialists; and anyway a sermon is not a scientific 
treatise. That they convey to the hearer’s soul the 
sense of another soul speaking out of the fulness of 
sure conviction is enough. That is of the essence of 
eloquence. 
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Turnpike Travellers. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Constable, 
6s.) In the first chapter the authoress explains that the title is the 
epithet employed by Berkshire peasants to designate wanderers 
who roam the countryside. “ They seldom put into port for more 
than a night at a time; they own no fixed abode and follow no 
calling.” As turnpike travellers then in this book we roam over the 
hills and down in the valleys, visiting quaint villages, and learning 
to know the life of the country folk which is unfolded by the 
interpreter with true observation and sympathetic insight." We 
carry away from the perusal of this book a great sense of the 
hardworking habits of the villagers. Everyone seems to work 
hard, some all day in the fields weeding, stone-picking, haymaking, 
returning at evening to the cold, empty cottage and cheerfully 
setting to work again to prepare a meal for the son or daughter, 
also out at work. Life among the villagers is not devoid of 
humour, although the humour is frequently unconscious. The 
authoress reproduces many amusing dialogues, many laughable 
sayings. Interspersed, too, are stories of village comedies and 
tragedies, all simply told with a quiet humour and delicate insight 
into the working of the village mind that is very attractive. The 
story of Miss Penelope Needle, who was courted by proxy, is 
altogether charming. 

Before the British Raj. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Everett. 
3s. 6d.) This little volume includes two stories : the first, of 
military adventure in India, prior to the British rule, and tellB of 
doughty deeds done by one Latouch, a king's officer, a hunter, a 
sticker of pigs, and withal dashing with the ladies. Quite early 
in the proceedings he becomes involved in difficulties with his 
colonel over one of the latest arrived “ spins,” the portionless and 
not always attractive maidens that were so often sent out in those 
days to find husbands in the Far Eastern markets. Latouch, 
recovering from this error of judgment, takes service with a native 
Prince and indulges himself in a number of heroics, only to meet 
and fondly love Begum Zalu, a widow lady, who is regretfully 
described by one aspirant to her hand as “ Mort de ma vie.” The 
second story is but an episode in the life of a Fool at Forty. This 
description is the author’s own, and is, perhaps, rather hard on 
Gerald, thirteenth Earl of Holm field, otherwise an impecunious don 
of an unknown college at Cambridge, who swells his bank balance 
by a successful book on Egyptology. The don marries; and 
the reader learns with genuine regret that this “ fool,” during the 
fifty pages of married life, is living like a stranger with his first 
cherished wife. A law suit, however, brings fortune and com¬ 
posure, and before the story ends their hands meet, their eyes, and 
their hearts. Major Arthur Griffiths writes with fluency and 
briskness, and understands the public for whom he caters. 

The Professor’s Wife. By Berthold Auerbach; translated by 
F. E. Hynam. (Drane. 6s.) A study of life in a small German 
village. Lorle, a simple peasant maiden, the daughter of an inn¬ 
keeper, is wooed by Reinhard, an artist, who takes up his abode in 
the village. They marry, and the artist finds that the bird that 
sang so cheerily in its native village among the trees can never 
be made to pipe in a strange town. Reinhara sums up his mistake 
iu the words, “How happily might I live were I able te enclose my 
being within such narrow limits.” The union between the erratic 
artist and the simple peasant maid is not successful. 

Fillette slovaqde. By William Ritter. (Paris: La Societe 
du Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50c.) A curious vein of idyllic 
poetry runs through this quaint novel which has to do with 
peasant life in the Carpathians; in V ienna ; and at the Prague 
Exhibition of 1895. Each chapter heading is a few bars of 
national Slavonic music adapted by MM. Richard Kaska and 
Karel Kovarovic. The tale deals prettily with the life and love 
affairs of Anicka, a little peasant girl, and her strange quest of the 
ideal. Le petit ami infiniment doux et le trfes-ideal petit bien 
aimd,—so the author sums up the story, which is clever and 
original. 


Short Notices 

Sede V aoante MDCCCCni. By Hartwell de la Garde Grissell. 
(Parker. 4s. net.) This ablative absolute is the title under which 
Mr. Grissell has published the diary which he kept during the 
days which witnessed the obsequies of Leo XHI. and the 
election of Cardinal Sarto, as his successor. As a chamberlain of 
honour di numero, and that of many years’ standing, Mr. Grissell 
was an interested and intelligent spectator from near at hand of 
the extraordinary network of minute etiquette with which, in 
the process of so many ages, the succession to the Throne of the 
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Fisherman has become enmeshed. These ceremonies, superfluous 
and even slightly grotesque as they may seem to the outsider 
reading Mr. GrisselTs rather bald narrative, have just this interest 
attaching to them—that they seem swiftly to unfold the ages 
before the eye of the historical imagination. Mr. Grissell is 
immeasurably under their spell—that it is easy to see—and by 
faithful adherents of the Papacy this book will be valued as a 
monument of a supreme moment. It is worthy of note that, but 
for the keen eye and ready hand of the author, the deacon of the 
Coronation Mass, Cardinal Segna, would have established a new 
precedent by wearing his stole over the right instead of the left 
shoulder. 

Hernando de Soto : together with an Aocouxt of one of his 
Captains, Gon^alo Silvester. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann.) According to the author, and no one is better 
versed in the old chronicles, Hernando dp Soto, conquistador, 
freebooter, amiable ruffian, and entire gentleman, stands midway 
between Cortes and Alvar Nunez. Oviedo called him “ a man 
full of good impulses, a gentleman, a Boldier, and one who, had 
he not graduated in the bad methods of the Pizarros’ school, 
might have left almost an untarnished name.” That “almost” 
is happily descriptive. Mr. Cunninghame Graham claims no 
original researches, but gives merely a plain unvarnished story 
taken from contemporary authorities. But this story is a good 
one, and excellently well told, although the author’s frequent 
critical gibes at our modem ways, manners, shortcomings, 
and absurdities transport one rather too haphazardly from 
Spanish America to Trafalgar Square—which is disturbing. 
Also Mr. Graham gives copious and interesting notes, historical 
and otherwise, but deems it unnecessary to translate them from 
Spanish into English; this may bother some of his readers. 
Nevertheless, the book is full of good things, and readable 
from covpr to cover. Incidentally there is much quaint horse-lore, 
as for instance when it is related that, thinking the horses were to 
be appeased with gold, the Indians brought large quantities in 
baskets and placed them in their mangers, decking them with 
flowers. So great indeed was the quantity of gold the Spaniards 
had that they made bits and shoes for their horses of it, “ which 
were cheaper to them, where they were, than those of steel.” The 
Indians of America all seem to have been persuaded that the 
horse was a carnivorous animal. Thus, when Cortes left a sick 
horse on his expedition to Nicaragua, enjoining great care on the 
Indians in its treatment, he found it dead on his return, the 
Indians having given it nothing but chickens to eat And there 
is much more of the same sort. It is a good book. 

The Mother of Washington and Her Times. By Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net) The author has brought a 
thorough knowledge of the time and much enthusiasm for her 
subject to this study of Washington’s mother. But the material is 
scant for evolving a full biography of this colonial matron. She 
is portrayed less as an individual than as a type of the capable, 
housewifely women of the ante-Revolution period in Virginia, 
ruling wisely the complex household of those days. She is 
exceptional, however, in that much-marrying community, in 
having remained a widow, and managing alone her estate in 
behalf of her family of young children. In balance of character 
and serenity of nature we feel her spirit-motherhood to “the 
Father of his Country,” nor was she less staunch in purpose nor 
less heroic in sacrifice than her patriot son in the time “ which 
tried men’s souls” and women’s bouIs as well, though in ways 
less recognized in the records of history. The strongest interest 
of the book is in its graphic portrayal of colonial life in the Old 
Dominion. We have its features of likeness to the country life of 
England, for Virginia was, as is its boast, settled by English 

f entlemen, who brought across seas devotion to the soil, to out-of- 
oor sports, to the Mother Country’s traditions of hospitality, and 
loyalty to King and Church. With these inherited qualities we 
have the changes brought by new environment, the virgin country, 
the vast forests, the pioneer conditions, and the possession of 
slaves. Very pleasant was life in these old plantation homes, set 
in wide and fruitful acres, flanked by stables with goodly number of 
noble horses and ringed by the rows of negro “ quarters.” Slavery 
in Old Virginia was a survival of the patriarchal system, with 
most human relationship between the master and mistress and 
slaves bom on the estate. With great houses far apart, rough 
roads and rivers to ford, travel by saddle-horses made visiting a 
pilgrimage, and justified the lavish hospitality of those broad- 
porticoed, many-chambered colonial mansions. The book traces 
with care the political relations of the colonies to the Mother 
Country, the causes of the revolt which became revolution, the- 
campaigns of Washington, and the independence and unification 
of the nation. But the charm of the study is in the social sketches 
of Virginia, with her gallant gentlemen and stately dames. The 
style is vivid and picturesque—at times over-rhetorical from the 
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author’s patriotic enthusiasm and without the reticence which 
makes for distinction. 

The Temple of Fbiendship and Other Poems. By Vincent 
Benson. (Oxford : R. H. Blackwell; London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
38. 6d. net.) To the reviewer, bogged helplessly in much verse of 
sorts, sometimes comes the joy of poetry that is poetry ; and what 
• a joy only such a reviewer knows. Mr. Vincent Benson has given 
1 us this delightful and all ■ too ■ rare sensation. His volume is 
poetry. It contains lyrics of very various kinds; some slight, 
some long and ambitious ; but many of them have the true note. 
A curious feature is that Mr. Benson appears to be most successful 
'when his verse is most exalted in character; while some of the 
■simpler lyrics are rather emptv. His poetry is not specially 
■ marked by thought, though decidedly not thought-less. Imagina¬ 
tion and feeling are its most prominent characteristics. With this 
he has a fine sense of.style, a diction at once chosen and ample. 
Among the lesser lyrics the poem called “ Voices,” for instance, 
has much strength and even majesty of expression. Among the 
longer, “ The Island of No Death ’’ is full of melodious grace. 
Mr Beuson needs to learn the exercise of compression, but he has 
fancy and style which will bear pruning. 

The Infant Moralist. By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs. 
Arthur Jacob. (Brimley Johnson. 3s.) There is a quaint old- 
world air about the illustrations and verse of this book that is 
rather attractive. The mammas and aunts and uncles are in 
early Victorian dress with crinolines and poke bonnets. Some of 
the verses are distinctly good. We will quote a few lines from a 
poem called u Violence,” which begins “ Pause, Robert, pause, 
remember Cain.” The second verse runs :— 

“ If he has kicked you in the Chest, 

Him you should pleasantly request 
His Anger to postpone 
Till you have warn’d him how such Deed 
May injure Health, and Sickness breed, 

And, shake Religion’s Throne.” 

Thackeray. By G. K. Chesterton and Lewis Melville. (“ Book¬ 
man Biographies.” Hodder and Stoughton, ls.net.) The illustrations 
alone in these excellent little biographies are worth more than the 
mere shilling asked for each volume. Has any attempt ever been 
made to identify Thackeray’s birthplace? One grumble—some 
indication of the contents of each volume should be given on the 
back; as it is now, a series of these volumes on one’s shelf is a 
“ lucky-bag ” into which one dips knowing that something good 
will turn up, but not knowing exact what—maybe Thackeray, 
maybe Tolstoy! 

A Dante Calendar. (Moring. 2s. 6d. net.) Pleasant drawings 
representing incidents in the life of Dante and extracts from Mb 
writings, selected by Blanche McManus. Too pretty to throw 
away at the end of next year. 

Reprints and New Editions 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. (“ Library of 
Modem Classics.” LoDg. 3s. net leather, 2s. net cloth.) Ihere 
is always a public for “ The Woman in White,” as there is for any 
good story. In these days of the introspective analytical novel 
with little or no action, Wilkie Collins comes almost as a relief. 
His characters are always doing things, there is generally an air 
of mystery and perhaps a thrill, and miles of speech in the modem 
novel are apt to become dull. And in what a period Wilkie 
Collins wrote ! We are reminded in the introduction that “ within 
twelve months of the appearance of ‘ The Woman in White,’ the 
public was reading Dickens’ ‘ Great Expectations,’ Thackeray’s 
‘ Adventures of Philip,’ George Eliot’s ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ 
Reade’s ‘ Cloister and the Hearth,’ Trollope’s ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ and a new writer . . . had brought out ‘The 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel.’ ’’ Truly Wilkie Collins wrote in good 
company. 

o Poems. By Thomas Carew. 6 Odes and Fragments of 
Sappho. (“ Orinda Booklets." Yearly subscription for six 
numbers, 2s. 6d. Tutin.) These booklets are Numbers H. and 
IH. of this pretty series, and will no doubt find a place on the 
shelves of book-lovers. The subscription is extremely moderate 
for six such pleasant little booklets. 

a Emerson’s Essays ; b The Imitation of Christ. (“ Red Letter 
Library.” Blackie. 2s. Gd. each.) Mr. Richard Whiteingcontributes 
an introduction to the Essays, in which he says of Emerson “ his 
work is a veritable Enchiridion for the choice souls that aim at 
the production of the perfectly self-sufficing man of the philosophic 
ideal.” He also recognises America’s debt to Emerson, who was 
an early teacher of the Strenuous Life. The volume is fittingly 
completed by several pages of notes. The introduction to “ The 
Imitation of Christ ” is by Canon Beeching. 
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New Books Received 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 

Davies, B.A„ Ph.D. (T. Witten), Sacred Music among the Ancient Hebrews and 

in the Christian Church.(Alexander and Shepheard) 0/3 

Loofs (Friedrich), Anti-Haeckel: An Exposure of Haeckel's Views of 
Christianity, translated by H. R. Mackintosh, D.PhiL 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 0/6 

POETRT, ORITIOIBM, AND BBLLBS LBTTRKB 
Mum ford (Ethel Watts), done into English verse by, translated from the 
Persian by Louis H. Gray, The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal Ad-din of 


Isfahan.(Nutt) 

Burgess (W. Starling), The Eternal Laughter.(Cazenove) net 6/0 


Woodward (Ida), arranged by ; An Anthology, The Seasons with the Poet* 

(Elkin Mathews) net 6/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Maobean (L.), The Story of Pet Marjorie (Marjory Fleming) 

(Simpkin, Marshall) 6/0 

8teiner, Ph.D. (Bernard 0.), Beginnings of Maryland 1631-1639 

(John Hopkins Press) 

Dnnn (Henry Treffry), Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle, 

edited and annotated by Gale Pedrick.(Elkin Mathews) net C/6 

Mere (John Theodore), A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 

Century. Yol. IL......(Blackwell) net 16/0 

White, M.A. (G. Cecil), edited by, A Versatile Professor : Reminiscences of the 

Rev. Edward Nares, D.D.(Brimley Johnson) net 6/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Fulleylove, R.I. (John) and Thomas (Edward), Oxford.(Black) net 20/0 

ART 

Great Masters. Part V. With Introduction and Text by Sir Martin Conway 

(Heinemann) net 6/0 

The Water-Ooluur Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery, 

Descriptive text by Theodore A. Oook, M.A., F.S.A.(Cassell) net 63/0 

EDUCATIONAL 

Hall and Stevens A School Geometry. Parts I.-V.(Macmillan) 4/6 

Nutting, Ph.D. (H. 0.), edited by, The Trinummus of Plautus 

(Sanborn, Boston, U.S.A.) 60 cts. 

Wilson, M.A. (K. P.), A First Latin Reader.(Blackwood) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, VoL Till. 

Second Series.(Royal Society, Ottawa) 

Detailed Proposals for a Tariff Bill, by a Candidate.(Bolton) 0/1 

Transactions and Proceedings of The Japan Society, London, Yol. VL 

(Began Paul) 4/0 

Dr. Johnson Calendar for 19D4.(Anacker) net 1/0 

A Calendar of Lyrics, 1904...( „ ) net 1/0 

Live Stock Journal Almanac, 1904.(Vinton) 1/0 

FICTION 

“ Esarhaddon and other Tales,” by Leo Tolstoy, translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude (Richards), 0/6 ; “ Love, the Fiddler,” by Lloyd Osbourne (Heinemann) ; 
Lucas (8t. John) “The Vintage of Dreams” (Elkin Mathews), net 3/6 ; “The 
Trackless Way : The Story of a Man's Quest of God,” by K. Remoul Baler 
(Brimley Johnson), 6/0. 

NEW EDITIONS 

“Oxford Miniature Poets, Shakespeare : The Comedies, The Histories, Poem* and 
Sonnets, and The Tragedies, 3 vols. (Frowde), each net 3/6; “The Pilgrim's 
Progress,” by John Buuyan, illustrated by George Cruikshank (Frowde), net 
25/0; “The Woman in White,” by Wilkie Oollins (Long), net 2/0; “The 
Orinda Booklet*: Thomas Carew, Poems, and fcappbo. Odes and Fragment*” 
(Tutin), per year of six numbers 2/6; “ Red Letter Library, Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas a Kerapis, and “ Emerson’s Select K.-says” (Blackie), each 
2/6 ; “ Browning’s Poems,” A Selection (Cussell) ; Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
by Thomas Carlyle (Cassell); “The Poems of Philip Freneau,’’ Vol. II., edited 
by F. L. Pattee (University Library, Princeton, N.J.), net $3 ; “ The Bagman's 
Story,” by Charles Dickens (Brimley Johnsou), net 2/6; “Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers,” edited by G. H. Powell (Brimley Johnson), net 6/0 ; “Talpa ; 
or The Chronicles of a Clay Farm.’' by Ohandoe Wren Hoskins (Brimley 
Johnsou), not 3/6; “The Statutes of the Cathedral Cnurch of Carlisle,” 
translated by J. B. Prescott, D.D. (Stock), net 5/0. 

PERIODICALS 

“ The Photo-Miniature,” “Pictorial Comedy” Christmas and New Year’s Number, 
“The Smart Set ” Christmas Holiday Number. “Chambers’s Journal,” “Review 
of Reviews,” “Leisure Hour,” “Friendly Greetings,” “Sunday at Home,” 
“Girl’s Own Paper.” “Economic Journal,” “Woman at Rome,” “World’s 
Work,” “North American Review.” 


Foreign 

NEW EDITIONS 

Poesies du Foyer et de l’ficole, par Eugene Manuel..(Bachette) 10 fr. 

FICTION 

Gorsse (H. de) et Jacquin (J.), La Jeunesse de Cyrano de Bergerac 

(Hachette) 10 fr. 

L’Apprentissage de Valerie, par J.-M. Mermin.(Paris : Paclot) 

Aho (Juani), Pour ma Finlaudel.(Bridel & Oie, Lausanne) 3 fr. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

D’AUemagne (Henry Rend), Sport* et Jeux d’Adresse.(Hachette) 40 Ir. 

Engel (Eduard), Shakespeare-Uktsel.(Leipzig : Seemaun Naehfolger) 
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Authors at 

T hebe was once a learned judge of eighty who never 
took any exercise. Not feeling very well, he 
consulted a physician. “ You have no business 
to live without taking exercise,” said the physi¬ 
cian. “ You must give up your sedentary habits and 
walk for an ho < ry day.” “ But it bores me so,” 
pleaded the judge, “If I follow your advice, I shall walk 
myself into a premature grave.” “Better die correctly 
than live incorrectly,” snapped the physician. “ I can’t 
understand how you have the presumption to be alive 
now.” “ Very well, then, if you insist upon it I’ll take 
exercise, under protest,” said the judge ; and died a couple 
of months later, still protesting. 

The point of this story is that several retiring, modest- 
mannered authors whom I have the pleasure of knowing, 
men of mild physique, most of them addicted to spectacles 
and ping pong, suddenly forced themselves into a life of 
muscular as well as mental exertion. The swashbuckling 
D’Artagnun period had set in ; they wrote swashbuckling 
stories ; and they felt that the pursuit of ping pong was 
incompatible with taking rapiers of Milan steel ana running 
villains through their (the villains, not the authors’) mid¬ 
riffs. One man went to a trainer and was put through a 
course of lifting weights, lying on his back and waggling 
his legs without touching the ground, until his body 
nearly split asunder. Then he had a cold bath, ate too 
much, and could not do any mental work except supervise 
the construction of a chicken house. Another took horse 
exercise, or, rather, the horse took exercise with a limp 
bundle of author wobbling all over it. When the 
horse had had his morning walk, he carried the author 
home, and left him there with an abraded cuticle. A 
third author went in for fencing; be fractured his arm. 
A fourth adopted that still more muscular form of exercise 
involved in wrestling with a phonograph, and broke a 
blood-vessel as well as the phonograph. 

Of course, it would be idle to contend that an author’s 
work is not influenced by the life he leads. If he is a 
wanderer on the face of the earth—a lover of rivers and 
woods—a man who must breathe clean air—in nine cases 
out of ten, the spirit of the woods and rivers and open air 
gets into his pages. Whereas, your author who pores over 
men and manners in the seclusion of his study, who con¬ 
sumes the midnight oil in vaguely speculating, lacks 
conviction. He is not dealing with something of which he 
knows at first hand, but is drawing conclusions from the 
works of others instead of going direct to nature. Con¬ 
sequently, he is generally wrong, his work has an air of 
unreality, he is uninteresting. Provided he is interesting, 
and can induce his readers to grant him a certain discount 
on improbabilities necessary to the well-being of the story, 
there is no need to worry himself about the success of a 
book. We all love the improbable ; it is such a relief to 
get away from the probable, which lacks the element of 
surprise; and life without this element becomes mono¬ 
tonous. That is the reason why so many people marry. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the best way to become a 
popular novelist is to play cricket or polo or golf, because in 
those games you mingle with your fellows and know them 


their Work 

as they are. Besides, you avoid making mistakes. Nothing 
but the absolute genius of Dickens could have carried him 
through the cricket match in “Pickwick”; a fifth-form 
boy would have been swished for writing it. If you write 
about racing, you must go racing, or you weigh the 
winning horse as well as his jockey, thus giving occasion 
to the profane to blaspheme. If you deal with the un¬ 
familiar and are afraid of going wrong on details, it is 
always best to send that particular chapter to an expert— 
if you can trust the expert. I once did that myself. The 
expert wrote back: “It is impossible to improve upon 
this.” I was rather surprised, but, thinking that he had 
paid me a very handsome compliment, allowed the chapter 
to stand as originally written. When it appeared in print, 
the expert reviled me bitterly and explained that the whole 
thing was bo hopelessly wrong that it could not be improved 
upon. The only comfort to be gained out of such an 
episode was that a well-known critic praised the “ veri¬ 
similitude ” of that particular chapter. But such luck is 
rare. 

People who embrace the profession of authorship, do not 
take it with sufficient seriousness. If a boy intends to be 
an author, he should receive a physical training which 
will enable him to wander with impunity over the face of 
the earth and “ play the game ” on equal terms. But for 
all time, the difficulty has been that the man who does the 
interesting things in the world cannot describe how he 
does them; the author who would like to describe them 
cannot do them, and so has to trust to imagination. There 
is another necessity on the author’s part for a cast-iron 
physique. If he cannot himself feel all that his characters 
say and do, he cannot make the reader believe in them. 
Imagine this enormous strain on the author—the murders, 
elopements, worries, the joys he goes through, the late 
hours he keeps, the rash things he eats and drinks, the 
gambles and fights, the high pressure at which his days 
are spent. Members of the Society of Friends are insured 
at a lower rate than the average person because of their 
quiet, tranquil lives. If this be so, the author ought to 
be charged a treble premium, for the chances of his 
living to a green old age are infinitesimal. 

The author's life is also a hard one because he never 
knows what he may have to go through in his next book. 
And it is an additional hardship when he has to live in a 
character whom he detests. A certain amiable author 
once stayed in a Trappist Monastery and afterwards, whilst, 
writing his book, preserved the taciturnity of that long- 
suffering Order. When he was complimented on his 
Trappist hero, he shook his fist and said fiercely, “I hate 
the scoundrel. Think of all I had to give up while I was 
living in his skin ! ” 

The work of authors is influenced by the lives they 
lead, and generally those lives are not easy. Ruskin once 
set his pupils to work to make a road. In after life, one 
of those pupils rashly became an author. He admitted, on 
his death-bed, that, of the two, the road-making was the 
easier work : it was so much simpler to find your level. 

G. B. Bukgin. 


Carleton 


O ver a hundred years ago, on a Shrove Tuesday, a 
boy was born to peasant parents of the name of 
Carleton, 0 in the parish of Clogher, county Tyrone. 
The father was a noted seanachie or story-teller; 
the mother the possessor of an exquisite voice that made 
her sought for as a caoiner at wake or funeral throughout 
the townland. The boy grew up ia an atmosphere of 

* Their real name was O'Carolan. 


song and legend and ancient tale; and lore and rann 
stored in his mind he turned to account later on in 
manhood. He was William Carleton, whose works to-day 
have fallen out of fashion, while those of Lever and even 
Lover are better remembered. The squireens of the first 
hold their place as an accepted type, and “ Handy Andy ” 
—the perfected expression of the stage Irishman—remains 
familiar to the public. This neglect is strange, for 
Carleton’s position as a novelist may be adjudged to the 
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first rank. Compared with him Lever is bat a caricaturist, 
and Lover a buffoon. Carleton’s works have the gifts of 
greatness, power, insight, pathos, humour. His pictures 
of Irish peasant life in the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth century are mordant, graphic, and penned with 
the certainty of knowledge. That intimacy—which Lever 
altogether lacked—with the Irish people’s thoughts and 
daily life, indeed, mastered Carleton’s pen at times against 
his will, and this struggle can be traced in some of his 
works, but most clearly in those written for his first 
patron, Caesar Otway. Brought up in what may be called 
a Celtic atmosphere (both his parents were Irish speakers, 
as he was himself) he yet seems to have escaped its 
wistfulness and glamour, and in his gloom and strength 
and fatalism appears to be more akin to the mind of the 
Norse than to that of the Gael. His cloudy genius seldom 
leads him into caricature, while his humour lightens the 
underlying sombreness of his pages. Carleton’s humour, 
in fact, is of the highest order, pure laughter, without 
bitterness, never grotesque, rarely coarse. Bright, kindly, 
it ripples outward to break against the iron wall of 
man’s destiny. For everywhere his laughter meets and 
is checked by the sombreness of life. Passion, sorrow, 
death, he sees the three in possession of the world, and 
accepts their rule. In the “ Black Prophet,” a dramatic 
and powerful story, this combination of fine humour with 
the most tragic circumstances places the work in a high 
order of merit. Contrast the interview between the 
pragmatical old man-servant, Branagan, and his master, 
Dick o’ the Grange, with the death-scene of the passionate 
and beautiful girl, Sarah McGowan, who meets the mother 
from whom she was parted in childhood, only to find that 
the latter with a fate-like fixity of purpose has tracked her 
husband and Sarah’s father for a murder committed years 
before, and that her evidence is now about to bring him 
to the gallows. The girl’s anguish, her yearning for her 
mother’s love, her revulsion when she learns what she has 
done, the fire with which—dying as she is—she turns 
her affections towards the condemned and deserted man, 
form a scene in which every -play of emotion is shown; 
human, tragic, to be remembered. The same interchange— 
profoundest pathos crossed by laughter—appears in 
“ Fardorougha, the Miser,” a work equal in merit to the 
“ Black Prophet.” The workings of the miser’s soul, the 
passion for hoarding which has withered up what of 
sympathy or kindliness his heart possessed, his grim, 
niggardly character, are drawn with a fidelity to life, a 
knowledge of humanity, which places Carleton among 
those great writers who have seen into the recesses of 
man’s heart. Fardorougha—literally the “ dark man ”—is 
a great creation. Such a man Carleton no doubt had 
seen, but it took his genius to grasp the workings of the 
miser’s mind and give them shape in his pages. Even in 
those stories where the humour is sustained, as in his 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” we can see 
the weavings of the threads of destiny, the shadows of the 


Noms thrown across the scene. In “ The Lianhan Shee ” 
and “ The Midnight Mass,” the certainty that man is 
driven before his fate is shown in the story of the suspended 
priest and the half-crazed doomed woman who thinks she 
bears a demon on her back; and in that of the young 
man, Frank McKenna, who forced by the passions of hate 
and jealousy towards attempted murder, finds instead his 
own death in the snowstorm. 

Carleton reads in nature a sympathy with man’s destiny, 
and sees it in its changing aspects. “ The lonely, eternal 
sobbing of the awful sea ” finds its response in the widow’s 
heart in the tale “ Lha Dhu.” The path leading to the 
home of the brave, upright man, Owen MacCarthy, who 
struggling against falling prices and a high rent, sees 
ruin each day drawing nearer, is crimsoned by the waters 
of a spa, so that those who approach the house appear to 
track their way in blood. When famine and typhus fever 
are abroad, the result of the wet, sunless summer and 
autumn, which has rotted the crops, and the whole country 
“is weltering and surging with the wet formed by the 
incessant overflow of rivers," the two men, Donnel Dhu 
and Sullivan, in “ The Black Prophet," trace in the black, 
shifting clouds an awful resemblance to coffins, hearses, 
and funeral processions. 

I know no other writer who has drawn such faithful 
pictures of the Irish peasant women. Their shrewdness, 
their tenderness, their charity, their thrift, their pride and 
their innate refinement, all these things he dwells upon. 
The memory of his mother, whose sweet singing of some 
old song of sorrow had moved him to tears in boyhood, 
was always near his heart. “ I heard enough from her 
blessed lips,” he writes, “ to set my heart to almost a 
painful perception of that spirit which steeps these fine 
old songs in a tenderness which no other music possesses.” 

He has been accused of want of principle, of writing to 
please the public that paid him the best, and of dwelling 
more on the weaknesses of his countrymen than upon their 
virtues. The accusation is due to the fact that for a time 
he fell under the influence of the bigot Otway. Later in 
life he omitted many of the passages from his works that 
gave ground for the charge. But whatever prej udice may 
appear in the stories they remain unrivalled as pictures of 
the Irish peasants as Carleton—himself a peasant—knew 
them in the first half of the last century. Though Borne 
of the scenes he describes no longer occur, such as 
faction fights, and the condition and habits of the people 
are much changed, these tales for their humour, their 

athos, their close ebservation of the workings of the 

uman mind, must take high rank as literature. They 
are the works of a man of genius, a great novelist, one 
of the greatest of his century. But one side alone of the 
Celtic mind has escaped him—the mystical. Some percep¬ 
tion, indeed, he has of it, but he allows the vision to elude 
him—nay, rather drives it from him as akin to superstition. 
His environment, and the materialism of the time in which 
he wrote, demanded this. L. MoMancs. 


The Passing of Greek 


T here is now sitting at Cambridge a syndicate which 
is charged with the task of considering what 
changes may be necessary to bring the ancient 
University of that town into line with the ten¬ 
dencies and demands of modem thought. The learned 
doctors who are to decide these questions have plenty 
of work before them in many directions, but it is under¬ 
stood that the leading issue before them is “ compulsory 
Greek.” Is or is not Greek to remain a compulsory 
subject for study at Cambridge University? There can 
be little doubt as to the answer which the syndicate will 
give. The recent history of Greek in some other of our 
Universities furnishes a clear enough indication. 


Of course the new Universities have nothing to say to 
compulsory Greek. The language is optional in the 
newest of them, the University of Liverpool. It is so in 
Manchester and Birmingham, and is intended to be so in 
the projected Universities of Leeds and Sheffield. It may 
reasonably be pointed out that these are Universities with 
different aims from their older rivals. They are essentially 
devoted to science, and that with a strictly utilitarian end; 
“ What is it good for?” being the natural Anglo-Saxon 
query concerning any new discovery. And this is a 
perfectly valid explanation. Specialisation — which is 
simply a term for a particular episode in the cosmic 
process of evolution—has reached our Universities, and 
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whilst one is specially devoted to the humanities another 
is supreme in medicine. Obviously this becomes a 
necessity, as knowledge is increased. Let us, then, rule 
out the newer Universities in this comparative study, and 
see whether any of the older ones have passed judgment 
on “ compulsory Greek.” And we find that in the course 
of last summer, Trinity College, Dublin, besides admitting 
women to its privileges, abolished compulsory Greek. 
Here is an ancient University, proud of its traditions, loth 
to part with them, yet fain to revoke the verdict of the 
centuries on this matter. It is entirely to be expected—if 
not hoped—that Cambridge will follow suit. As for 
Oxford—home of lost causes—it lives in the dead past, 
hopelessly “crystallised,” as a recent German critic has 
put it. 

It has not been possible, I suppose, to conceal the opinion 
that the modern tendency is to be hailed with satisfaction; 
and one must attempt to justify it. There are, perhaps, 
three arguments for Greek as a modern study. The first 
is the fact that this was the language of Plato and Aristotle, 
and many more of the immortals, and that the student of 
philosophy in any of its branches must necessarily be 
acquainted with their work. The answer is that the 
thought of these men, thankB to devoted scholarship, has 
become accessible to the student in English form. The 
second argument is that it is only by a knowledge of the 


and Literature 


original tongue that one can appreciate Greek poetry and 
the aesthetic value of such Greek prose as Plato’s. This 
we must admit, only observing that the knowledge of 
Greek acquired after years at a public school and a 
university does not commonly enable any but a very small 
percentage of those who possess the literary sense— 
themselves but a fraction of the total number—to read 
their Homer “with their feet on the fender.” The few 
who have the leisure, the inclination and the intelligence 
are without need of assistance from compulsion. And the 
third argument is that Greek is the source of most of our 
scientific and philosophical terms, so that some knowledge 
of the Greek vocabulary sheds a light on thousands of 
terms which are daily passing into more common use, and 
renders the path of the student easy by explaining to him, 
at sight, the significance of the terms over which his less 
fortunate fellow must spend much labour. This seems to 
me to be entirety true; and until etymology—with its 
light upon the history of so many things more important 
than words—is elevated to its proper place in our schools, 
it is to be hoped that Greek may still be retained at school 
for this reason. There is also the argument that Greek 
supplies a “ mental training ” superior to that afforded by 
any substitute, such as natural science. Who that has 
tried both will deny that this is too patently ridiculous for 
discussion? C. W. Saleeby. 


Egomet 


I always stay for Christmastide with an old parson 
in his Essex parsonage. Parson, how far better 
sounding a word than clergvman. He is a quaint 
soul, a widower, a lover of books and learning, an 
erudite gardener, a hard-working pastor, a “ painful ” 
preacher, to use an old-time word in the old-time fashion. 
His home at Christmas exactly fits my taste; no outrageous 
jollity, no forced merriment; only a wee turkey and a 
wee pudding, upon which his masterful housekeeper 
insists; a bottle of good wine; a seemly show of holly 
and mistletoe boughs. 

It has often been matter of wonderment to me how my 
friend contrives to keep his brain from rust, living as he 
does in a mental Sahara. The nearest gentlefolk are 
six miles distant and unsympathetic; the neighbouring 
farmers are no company for him. His only companions 
are his books and most of these are more curious than 
rare. Books of gardencraft are one of his joys, ancient 
volumes many of them, with plates of grotesque clipped 
hedges, of fantastic landscapes, of designs for sun-dials 
and fountains. Literary garden-bookB are also his delight, 
and he knows by heart Francis Bacon’s prose poem on 
ardens. Then, too, he has a pretty turn for Latin verse; 
do believe he only appreciates British poets as providing 
raw material for hexameters and pentameters, which he 
composes and shows to no one save myself, who of Latin 
am no critic. 

Of novels he reads only those by Miss Austen and 
Thackeray, who, he always avers, should have lived 


contemporaneous and have mated. He loves their humour, 
but most of all he loves Thackeray’s sermons, of which 
he preaches a many both in his stories and his 
essays. “ Esmond ” and “ The Virginians ” are his 
chiefest delights, his prime favourites ; he cannot under¬ 
stand that anyone should wish otherwise than that 
Esmond should marry his dear lady, whom he declares 
to be the sweetest woman in all fiction, with the possible 
exception of Fielding’s Amelia. Beatrix he does not 
favour until she becomes old and wicked, when she is, he 
says, so witty that almost she persuades him that good 
women are insipid. But he does not expect always to be 
taken literally. 


Year after year I visit him, in winter and in summer, 
bringing him, he tells me) all that he desires to have of 
London. Christmas in his snug parsonage affects me; 
he is sincerely, simply pious ; we tramp out early in the 
misty morning air to church on Christmas day, and again 
later, the school children in the choir singing the old- 
world carols and the parson preaching an old-world sermon. 
Then, back along the country road to the mid-day meal 
in the cheery parlour, looking out upon the wintry 
garden; a blazing fire upon the hearth, a snowy cloth, 
old-fashioned silver and glass, the turkey and the pudding 
and the wine; afterward old-fashioned high chairs by the 
fireside and a cigar. Then chat, recollections of school 
and Wadham; perchance a nap. Could Christmastide 
be better spent ? 

E. G. 0. 


Mrs. Browning through Swedish Eyes 


E llen Key, a Swedish authoress, celebrated in her 
own country as an ardent advocate of the advance¬ 
ment of women in the best and truest sense, has 
lately published a very interesting study of the 
Brownings. She treats of them not only as poets but as 
human beings, and it is Ellen Key’s conception of Mrs. 
Browning’s personality that forms the most original feature 
of her work. She touches on the fact, so far as we 
remember neglected by English critics, that Mrs. Browning, 


both by her life and her poetry, contributed in no small 
degree to raise the position of women. Her views about 
women are best seen in “ Aurora Leigh,”'a poem which 
Ellen Key considers not only one of the most original and 
representative works of the present era, but a poem which 
will preserve for future ages a picture of its time. Instinct 
with passionate feeling for the realities of modem life, it 
paints Hie sharp contrasts, the blinding lights and dark 
shadows, the unrest, the inquiring spirit that are its 
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characteristics. The main thought of the poem is that all 
women who, like Aurora Leigh, put the artist before the 
woman, will be likely to suffer shipwreck. Mrs. Browning, 
says Ellen Key, was absolutely convinced that a woman s 
highest gifts lay not in her powers of creation but in the 
region of her emotions. But at the same time she makes 
it perfectly clear that the heart and the intellect of a 
woman need never be in conflict if both are strong. That 
was of course the case with Mrs. Browning, who has often 
been compared with George Sand, and George Sand, it 
will be remembered, is the only woman whose genius is 
allowed to equal that of the greatest men. But where 
either heart or intellect is weak, harmony between them is 
impossible. 

The supreme crown of Mrs. Browning’s life was her 
marriage. Of the desirability of publishing the letters 
that passed between Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett during the courtship, Ellen Key has no doubts. 
She writes: — 

They show the possibility of realising the higher emotions 
as they are dreamed of by exceptional men and women. They 
reveal the heart of a man which can love as the deepest-souled 
women of our time desire to he loved, and the heart of a 
woman capable of inspiring, responding to, and preserving 
such a love. 

Ellen Key compares these letters with others of their 
kind, with those of the Portuguese nun, of Mile, de 
Lespinasse, of Diderot to Sophie Voland, and of Goethe 
to Frau von Stein. But she points out how the Browning 
letters are distinguished from those in that they stand 
alone as the utterances of two great geniuses who are at 
the same time two genuine and complete human beings, 
and whose married life proved the reality of their mutual 


feeling. Such a life lived, as it was, in the view of all, is 
a more beautiful poem than any which is printed in ink 
on paper pages, and a valuable lesson for mankind in 
general, since it tends to strengthen the belief held by 
finer spirits that the realisation of happiness in love is a 
step on the road to human perfection. The critic further 
deduces from the Poems and Letters Mrs. Browning’s own 
views on marriage, which she sums up thus:— 

She saw that the newly awakened human personality of the 
woman in these modern times made the harmony of marriage 
less secure and less simple than formerly, incomparably 
harder to attain, but also incomparably fuller when attained. 
And she taught others the secret of her own great happiness : 
that if, when a woman has awakened to spiritual self- 
knowledge, her marriage is to bring her happiness, and 
render possible her development, the man must lxs what the 
love of every woman possessed of a soul seeks in man—a 
human personality thatcousciously loves what a man formerly 
so rarely sought in a woman—her human personality. 

And Ellen Key believes that when future ages find their 
expression in other songs compared with which those of 
the Brownings will be old-fashioned, the wonderful poem 
of their love will live for ever untouched by time. 

As a lyric poet her Swedish admirer sets Mrs. Browning 
far above her contemporaries in France, Germany and 
Italy—Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, Annette Droste-Hiilshoff 
and Annie Vivanti. Excellent as is their work, they could 
neither of them have produced the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” one of the greatest lyrical poems of the age, 
and the expression for all time of every higli-souled 
woman’s love, sincere, unselfish, passionate, enduring for 
ever. 

Elizabeth Lee. 


The Styl es of Statesmen 

[' Communicated ] 


I t has been said that the political literature of this day 
is inferior to the work of such men as Bolingbroke, 
Swift, Burke, and “Junius.” A note published in 
The Academy a few weeks ago suggests that the alarm 
has arisen from a feeling that the style of a certain states¬ 
man is not so pure as it might conceivably be. The 
writer quoted a sentence from Mr. Chamberlain’s Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Vince’s pamphlet on the Free Imports 
System, and called attention to the fact that it was very 
highly latinised. Certainly there is a large proportion of 
foreign matter in Mr. Chamberlain’s language. The 
author of the note was right in point of fact. The 
question is, Was he also right in his apprehensive con¬ 
clusion ? Is Mr. Chamberlain a portent of a corrupted 
and weakened English speech ? It may be thought that 
to answer this question satisfactorily we should compare 
the style of Mr. Chamberlain, as representing the states¬ 
men of this day, with that of a political writer or orator 
representing the great ones long gone by; but, happily, 
the ancient traditions are not wholly abandoned. Even 
into the twentieth century there entered statesmen who by 
common consent were masters of the tongue in which 
Bolingbroke, Swift, Burke, and “Junius” expressed 
themselves. The supreme literary excellences of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. John Morley have always been taken 
for granted, and usually affirmed, by political friends and 
political foes alike. Surely, then, we shall be doing no 
injustice to the ancients if we compare Mr. Morley with 
Mr. Chamberlain. Saith Mr. Morley in hie Life of Mr. 
Gladstone:— 

The gaunt virtues of a precis —a meagre thing, where 
qualifying sentences drop off, parentheses are cut out, adverbs 
hardly count, the noun stands denuded of its sheltering 
adjective—were never congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s copious 
exactitude in hypotheses, conditions, and contingencies. 

Now, there are forty-two words in that admirable sentence, 
which, merely to hear off-guard, any critic of style would 


consider unimpeachable. How many of the forty-two 
words are English in origin ? Only ten. These are the, 
of, a, where, off, stands, its, sheltering, never, and in. 
For the other words, no fewer than thirty-two, Mr. Morley 
is indebted to a variety of languages. From Latin, 
directly or through French, we have virtues, precis, 
qualifying, sentences, adverbs, count, noun, denuded, 
adjective, congenial, Mister, copious, exactitude, condiliotts, 
and contingencies. Gaunt is derived from Gaelic; meagre 
from German; are from Danish ; cut from Welsh ; hardly 
from Gothic. Drop and to are from Dutch; parentheses 
and hypotheses from Greek ; thing, out, were, and and from 
Icelandic. On the first blush, then, it would seem that in 
the matter of sophisticating the English language Mr. 
Chamberlain, compared with Mr. Morley, is an innocent. 
Still, we must distinguish. 

If we are to give a just criticism of any man’s style in 
literary expression, we must consider it in relation to its 
subject. Mr. Morley’s was so complex, so much the 
product of influences indefinably more than local or 
national, that he could not possibly have expressed his 
thoughts in the English language as Chaucer knew and 
wrote it. In the age of Chaucer English life and thought 
were simple, and therefore the language was not very 
complex; in the age of Mr. Morley the life and the thought 
of England are far from being simple, and therefore the 
sources of its literary expression are various. With the 
rrogress of civilisation, a language which was originally 
what may be called elemental necessarily changes its 
character. I do not like to say that a pure language 
becomes impure; nor do I like to say that a primitive 
language becomes enriched. Neither of these sayings 
would express the truth exactly. A language does not 
become impure by drawing from another language a word 
to express an imported idea; nor is a language enriched 
when a statesman, or any other person, through ignorant 
and tasteless pomposity clothes in a foreign garb a native 
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idea for which there is a native word. What I do mean is 
that English is a language which is necessarily subject 
to change and growth. That is because the English 
people are in constant contact with all the races of the 
world in some or other of all the sciences and arts of peace 
and those of war. 

Are our statesmen adjusting their style to the expanding 
times in a manner that degrades the language ? 1 do not 
think so. Burke and some of his con¬ 
temporaries had an “elegance” which is 
not to be found in the style of our states¬ 
men now; but also they went to dinner¬ 
parties and to dances in raiment which has 
been discarded. The raiment would be 
unmannerly now, and so would be the 
“ elegance ” of style in sentences. I 
cannot here and now explain why. There 
is left only room enough to mention the 
main truth of the interesting subject. It 
is that the English language will never be 
degraded while Englishmen are faithful to 
their syntax. The intellectual good sense 
which maintains that fidelity will lead them 
to reject all words that tend to corrupt or 
to vulgarise the language. In regard to 
syntax the style of Mr. Chamberlain shows 
no falling-off in relation to the style either 
of Bolingbroke or of Burke, either of Swift 
or of “Junius.” Its astonishing excellence 
seems to have passed unnoticed in the 
excitement of these troubled times. 


topography. No one can form a just appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s work who does not know Shakespeare’s 
London. _ 


It is curious, and regrettable, how generally ignorant 
Londoners are, not only of the historic buildings in their 
midst, of the beauty of their city but of the unique value 
of the remains of the London of past days. Every stick, 


The Murray Scriptorium 

At Mill Hill School on Friday, the 18th 
instent, Mr. Bryce opened the Murray 
Scriptorium, on the site of the building in which the 
New English Dictionary was commenced by Dr. Murray 
thirty years since. The building was designed by 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. A portrait of Dr. Murray, by 
Mr. F. S. Ogilvie, was unveiled on the same day. All 
will join Mr. Bryce in saying, “ They offered their con¬ 
gratulations to Dr. Murray, who they trusted would be 
permitted to complete his magnificent work, and to live 
many years after its completion to note the growing 
appreciation which it received from the learned men of 
all countries.” 


THE NEW MURRAY 8CRIPTORIUM 


stock and stone in Stratford-of-Avon which can trace 
its descent from Shakespeare’s day is preserved with 
reverential care, and rightly ; how then does it come about 
that so few recognise and realise the fact that there are 
in London city and town so many relics of Elizabethan 
times ? We know so little of Shakespeare the man that it 
behoves us all to learn as much as we may of Shakespeare 
the citizen. There are many books to be read, many old 
prints and maps to be studied, but best of all is it to 
visit the large number of buildings which still Btand as 
monuments of London’s most splendid day. 


Dramatic Notes 

T ee London Topographical Society, an enthusiastic 
body of right-minded enthusiasts, is doing a 
double work which all lovers of London and of 
Shakespeare should do everything they can do to 
assist. The society, of which Lord Rosebery is President, 
records and endeavours to obtain the preservation of all 
worthy remains of old London, ana also publishes 
admirable reproductions of ancient maps, plans and views. 
The annual subscription is only one guinea, in return 
for which members have already secured such invaluable 
records as reproductions of Wyngaerde's “ View of London ” 
(c. 1550), Visscher’s “View” (1616), Hollar’s “Bird’s-Eye 
View ” (e. 1048), and the magnificent “ Prospect of the 
City of London, Westminster and St. James’s Park,” by 
John Kip, 1710, and many other equally valuable and 
useful reprints. The fifth annual meeting of the society 
was held on December 16, when Mr. Laurence Gomme 
delivered an extremely interesting address to the members. 
Such good work as is done by this society deserves all 
support, and it is pleasant to find that Londoners are 
really alive to the historic and literary interest of London 


A modest, good-natured man and an artist in his 
peculiar line was the late Mr. Clifford Harrison. He was 
the son of the famous tenor of the Pyne-Harrison opera 
company, and of Miss Ellen Clifford, a well-known actress 
in her day. From his parents, therefore, he probably 
inherited that charm of voice and manner which he used 
to such good purpose in his musical recitations. He 
worked well, but too hard; many a greater man will be 
less missed. 


So Btrangelv ineffective a play as “ All Fletcher’s Fault,” 
produced at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday evening last, 
would hardly be worth serious discussion but for tbe fact 
that it points a moral frequently urged in these columns, 
and that it is the work of a clever writer who can—and I 
hope will—do much better than he has done in the present 
piece. The author, Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, has written 
with both eyes upon the stage, instead of fixing one upon 
nature as he should have done. Had he asked himself 
whether his characters and situations were in accordance 
with life, he would have escaped most of the errors into 
which he has fallen. Mr. Pigott states that his play was 
suggested by Charles Reade’s story “ Christie Johnstone,” 
an acknowledgment which scarcely need have been made, 
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for the theme of his plot is as old as the hills, possibly 
older. None the worse for being old—there are no new 
themes, there can only be novel methods of treatment and 
of development. But Mr. Pigott has given us practically 
nothing new, save a few clever lines; his blase young 
lord who is cured of his ennui by going out into the 
world of poverty, his flower girls, his wastrels, his young 
fools, his demagogic painter of the poor, his servants, all 
are very ancient stage properties and lifeless. The writer 
has not drawn upon his knowledge of the world, and has 
succumbed to stage traditions. 


“All Fletcher’s Fault” is by no means wholly bad; 
the first act and the early portions of Act II. were bright, 
sometimes clever, often amusing, if not entirely satisfactory ; 
but then the writer opened up a seam of sentimentality of 
a maudlin and unreal character and the play fell to pieces. 
There was a curious suspicion of the fairy tale about it all; 
and had Mr. Pigott given us a touch of the real unrealism 
of Hans Andersen or of the big-hearted goodwill toward 
men of Dickens he might have succeeded in persuading 
us to setaBide questions of reality and to have surrendered 
ourselves to the charms of the unreal, even the very unreal 
Covent Garden Market of an early morning, where no man 
works and women talk incessantly and painters chatter of 
the wrongs of the poor. The only character in the play 
by the drawing of which Mr. Pigott did himself justice 
was Harold Harringay, a street philosopher, who begs 
money not for the relief of his necessities, but in order 
that he may live the life of a man of pleasure; a quaint 
and fresh personality. 


Of the acting little need be said, for the performers 
naturally found it difficult to infuse life into lifeless 
puppets. As Harringay, Mr. C. W. Somerset played with 
breadth and unction ; as the butler, Fletcher, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel made the most of a difficult part, he might have 
made it burlesque, he almost made it live; Mr. James 
Erskine was quiet and pleasant in the very difficult 
character of the epigrammatic and afterward sermonizing 
young peer, and Miss Beryl Faber did what could be done 
for a character with no character in it. The play was a 
disappointment to the many that looked forward to 
pleasure from the work of a really clever writer, who it is 
to be wished will do himself more justice next time. 


A German version of Bernard Shaw’s “ Candida ” has 
been produced at the Royal Theatre, Dresden. Neither 
the public nor the critics liked it very much, but they 
consider it something to be reckoned with. In Germany 
Mr. Shaw is taken very seriously. The press writes of 
him as the eminent English publicist and political 
economist; his works are translated or reviewed, and his 
plays put on the stage and issued in book-form by one of 
the leading German publishing houses. If the verdict of 
the foreigner is as near as we can get to that of posterity, 
Mr. Shaw’s immortal fame seems assured. 


A plat by Hermann Bahr, the well-known Viennese 
dramatic critic, was produced for the first time at the 
Deutsche Theater, in Berlin, on December 12. It is 
entitled “ Der Meister,” and is a comedy in three acts. It 
has not found favour. The Berlin critics characterise it 
as a mixture of Ibsen, Sudermann and Francois de Curel. 


Mr. Benson’s programme for the Shakespeare Memorial 
week in April next is nothing if not comprehensive. It 
includes “The Merchant of Venice,” “Richard II.,” 
“A Winter's Tale," “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


“ The Agamemnon,” “ Hamlet,” “As You Like It,” 
“King Lear,” “Julius Caesar,” “Twelfth Night,” 
“ Henry IV.” (second part), “ Henry V.,” “ Taming of the 
Shrew ” and “ The Tempest.” When one realises the 
study necessary for the mastery of the parts in these 
plays, one understands how Mr. Benson manages to turn 
out so many versatile young actors and actresses. 


Mr. Cecil Raleigh's new play for Mr. Alexander is a 
play of modern interest, with a remarkably fine third act. 
Mr. Alexander returns to the St. James’s with a revival of 
“Alt Heidelberg” and follows it with the production 
of “ Rosenmontag,” with himself and Miss Lillian 
Braithwaite in the leading roles. 


Mr. Henrt Frowde has just issued a charming little 
edition of the complete works of Shakespeare. (Oxford 
Miniature Edition. 3 vols.) The editor is Mr. W. J. Craig, 
who has provided an excellent text and a Bhort yet 
adequate glossary. The volumes are small, light, handy, 
the print clear and clean, paper and binding first rate. 
An ideal little Shakespeare. 


Christmas fare is being provided at the theatres all over 
the country, but after all is it so very Christmasy ? Are 
not the so-called pantomimes merely musical comedies or 
variety entertainments on a gorgeous scale ? Is there no 
room now for the old-fashioned fairy tale told in the 
old-fashioned way, with a noisy, jolly harlequinade for 
conclusion ? Maybe not; yet many of us would, I fancy, 
prefer such an entertainment to the rather raucous and 
showy productions of to-day. We cannot put the clock 
back, but surely there is a public for Christmas shows of 
a more artistic character than most of those now vouchsafed 
to us. Let us hope for better days and better things. 


Afart from the many and gorgeous pantomimes, which, 
if the truth be told, are more calculated to please the 
grown-ups than the children nowadays, there are many 
productions designed solely for the delight of the little 
ones. “ Alice through the Looking Glass ” will surely be 
a source of joy—with all the familiar characters of Lewis 
Carroll’s child’s classic moving about the stage, and in 
addition, a big chorus of frogs, toys and school-books. 
Then the Garrick presents a revival of “ Water Babies,” 
which is also to be played in Brighton. The Court 
has an acted fairy tale; and the Adelphi announces an 
entertainment which promises a feast of enjoyment for 
all who love pretty stories arranged by so competent a 
hand and so dainty a fancy as those possessed by Captain 
Basil Hood. 


“ Little Hans Andersen ” will present so many old 
friends to lovers of fairy stories that it will be almost as if 
a volume of Andersen had come to life. The play opens 
in the house of Hans Andersen's father, a poor cobbler, 
where are made the red shoes which bring Karen such 
bad fortune. Ole-Luk-Oie, the Dream Fairy, comes to 
little Hans and showing him his wonderful umbrella, 
transports him to the Palace of the “ Emperor who loved 
new clothes.” where Hans becomes a page boy. Here the 
Swineherd Prince comes to woo the Proud Princess, whose 
father, the Emperor, appears in his invisible clothes. 
Here also comes Karen of the Red Shoes in fulfilment of 
her sentence of dancing round the earth in search of the 
Loveliest Rose in the World. In Act II. Ole-Luk-Oie 
takes little Hans into a big sea shell to hear the singing 
of the mermaids, and presently, to the sea-shore where the 
Little Mermaid saves the life of a prince and is given legs 
instead of a tail by the Sea-Witch. After this little Hans 
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finds himself in a strange country where the Princess was 
shut up in a copper castle guarded by two wooden soldiers ; 
then in an enchanted forest where the story of the famous 
tinder box is enacted, and the three big dogs make their 
appearance in the service of the brave Soldier who loved 
the Princess and was sentenced to be beheaded. After 
the exciting rescue of the Soldier, little Hans returns 
in the last act to his home again. Here he meets Karen 
of the Rpd Shoes, who has found the Loveliest Rose in 
the World, Ole-Luk-Oie says good-bye to little Hans, and 
everything ends happily. Any child who cannot find 
pleasure in such a crowded field of delight, set off by 
lovely and quaint dresses, and set to charming music by 
Mr. Walter Slaughter, deserves to spend his Christmas in 
the Castle of Discontent. 


The following is the full programme of the Christmas 
entertainment which will be presented at the Court Theatre 
in the afternoon of Boxing Day. The first play is an 
adaptation by Mr. Philip Carr of “ Brer Rabbit,” one 
of the well-known Uncle Remus stories. Caste: Brer 
Rabbit. Mr. J. H. Brewer; Brer Fox, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater ; 
Brer Wolfe, Mr. H. Tripp Edgar; Brer Bear, Mr. J. 
Martin; Brer Terrapin, Mr. Leonard Craske ; Brer Possum, 
Mr. II. Pritchard. This will be followed by an adaptation 
also by Mr. Philip Carr of Grimm’s fairy story, “ Snowdrop 
and the Seven Little Men ” : Snowdrop, Miss Alice D’Orme 
(by permission of Mr. Edwardes); the Queen, Miss Irene 
Rooke ; the Queen of the Fairies, Miss Geraldine Wilson ; 
tbe Dancing Fairy, Miss Doris Maeintyre; the Spirit of the 
Mirror, Miss Violet Maeintyre; the Prince, Mr. Walter 
Creighton; the First Mannikin, Mr. J H. Brewer; the 
Seventh Mannikin, Mr. H. C. Pritchard; the Huntsman. 
Mr. A. E. Drinkwater. Both plays are being produced 
under the personal direction of the author. 

Musical Notes 

T he pantomimes are with us, but pantomime music 
is not what it used to be. Time was when the 
music of the pantomime, like that of a ballet 
or a comic opera, was almost its most important 
feature. Its composer was a personage of importance, 
who had his score published in a pianoforte arrange¬ 
ment for the benefit of young ladies in the suburbs, 
and took no small credit to himself for such success 
as that entertainment achieved. Nowadays, with one or 
two exceptions, the case is different. In the modern 
pantomime spectacle and story are everything, and music 
a subordinate affair altogether. But one condition panto¬ 
mime must always observe. It must always have the 
popular soDgs of the hour among its principal ingredients. 
A good many of these tunes, indeed, first become familiar 
to the general public through the agency of the pantomime 
music-maker. Latterly, perhaps, pantomime music has 
shown a disposition to recover some of its former merits 
—more perhaps in the way of amusing and ingenious 
quotations than in any original fashion. Some of the 
achievements in this particular direction of Mr. Oscar 
Barrett and Mr. J. M. Glover, for instance, have been 
skilful in the extreme. But even this trick is not so new 
as some people seem to imagine. 


Burlesque “quotes” from well-known works, more or 
less appropriate to the situation, were by no means 
unknown in the older school of pantomimes. In many other 
instances, it may be added, this process of “conveyance” 
has been adopted by certain composers from other motives 
altogether—a practice which, though it may have the 
authority of Handel to support it, would probably land its 
perpetrator in the law courts nowadays. The music of 


whole scenes, and even acts, from some unlucky opera 
which had failed to take would perhaps be “ adapted 1 ’ in 
this manner, and go to make the success of some provin¬ 
cial pantomime entirely unknown to the original author of 
the music. In the music of this year’s pantomimes, by 
all accounts no very startling features are likely to be 
found. At Drury Lane, Mr. J. M. Glover has once more 
had the responsibility entrusted to him of providing this 
particular portion of the show which Mr. Collins has 
prepared for the delectation of his patrons. And no one 
is much better fitted for the task. Mr. Glover knows the 
taste of your Drury Lane audience like a book. 


Of pantomime music proper—by which I mean music 
illustrative of dumb-show plays—no examples will be 
forthcoming this Christmas. The wordles* play seems to 
be “off ’’ for the present. This is a pity, for it is a very 
interesting form of art, offering unlimited opportunities no 
less to the musician than to the actor. What magnificent 
music of this sort Wagner would have written—nay, did 
write! Cut out the words from any of his music dramas, 
and who would yet have any difficulty in following their 
stories ? 


Among recent concerts the fourth of the Broadwood 
series was remarkable for the extraordinary variety which 
characterised its programme. From Palestrina to Schubert 
and from Schubert to Donald Tovey and Cyril Scott—this 
was a boxing of the musical compass with a vengeance, 
and though hardly a single number in the list was not 
excellent in its way, it must be confessed that it demanded 
no slight mental agility to adapt one’s self in such swift 
succession to works so strangely contrasted, and another 
time those responsible would certainly be well advised to 
tax their patrons a little less in this regard. Having 
engaged, for instance, the services of the excellent choir 
of the Brompton Oratory they might well have given them 
even more to do. As it was, their singing of things by 
Palestrina, Vittoria, and others was quite the most enjoy¬ 
able feature of the concert. Mr. Donald Tovey*s clarinet 
sonata struck one as interesting rather than inspired or 
inspiring. 


Mr. H. J. Wood will keep his Christmas on the Atlantic 
this year, and hard worker that he is, the voyage even 
in mid-winter should do him gaod and set him up in 
advance for his labours on the other side, where one and all 
of his admirers here will hope that he may achieve success. 
Mr. Wood has been dubbed “ our only conductor,” and 
though the saying is not quite fair to several other excellent 
orchestral chiefs whom we possess, he is undoubtedly 
far and away the most distinguished of them—the only 
one indeed who could conceivably be pitted against some 
of his great continental confreres. Doubtless, we should 
be better off in this respect if our native conductors had 
more opportunities of practising their art. It is as easy 
to learn to swim on dry land as to become an orchestral 
conductor without conducting orchestras, and not until 
the conditions of music in this country are substantially 
altered can it be hoped that we shall turn out orchestral 
directors such as Germany and France produce. But 
for his lucky engagement by Mr. Newman, when the 
Queen’s Hall was opened ten years since, Mr. Wood 
might have been conducting provincial opera companies 
or giving singing lessons or teaching the piano to this 
day. 


Undeterred by the scant success which has attended 
so many of his previous ventures, Professor Kruse boldly 
announces particulars of his second Musical Festival to 
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take place in April next, at the Queen’s Hall. Herr 
Felix Weingartner will again be the conductor, while 
the works promised include, besides concert pieces of 
the usual order, Elgar’s “Dream of Geroutius,” and 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, for the performance of which 
Dr. Henry Coward’s Sheffield Chorus of three hundred 
voices has been engaged. On the face of it, they should 
certainly prove a highly interesting series of concerts, 
and seeing that the Festival will not come so late in 
the season this time, I trust that it may be better attended 
than the former one. Meanwhile one cannot but admire 
the courage with which, in the face of so many dis¬ 
couragements, Mr. Kruse persists in his laudable 
endeavours to give the London musical public concerts 
of the highest class, and I hope in all sincerity that 
eventually he may reap the reward of all his sacrifices 
and labours. 


After a considerable period of silence, Mascagni, it is 
announced, has completed a new opera, entitled “ Marie 
Antoinette,” which will be produced shortly in Rome. 
Things have not gone too well of late with the composer 
of “ Cavalleria.” His musical inspiration seems to have 
deserted him to a large extent, while his business under¬ 
takings have turned out badly. His recent tour in America 
was a signal failure, resulting in law suits and actions for 
debt, while in Europe his star has steadily declined. The 
truth of the matter would seem to be that the young 
composer’s head was turned by his earlier successes, ana 
then, as often happens in such cases, his luck turned too. 
By his inordinate self-esteem the composer succeeded in 
alienating his warmest friends, while the general public, 
which went into raptures over “Cavalleria,” has appreciated 
in a steadily declining degree “ L’Amico Fntz,” “ I 
Rantzau,” “Iris,” and the operas which have followed 
that work. 


Mascagni has been the subject of many amusing stories. 
Once, it is said, when travelling in a foreign country, he 
was amazed by a deluge of requests for his autograph, 
and was induced by a secretary, who accompanied him, 
and by his own good nature, to accede to them all. The 
explanation of the deluge he discovered later. His factotum 
had inserted advertisements in the local paper saying that 
Signor Mascagni was compelled by the numerous requests 
which he received for his autograph to make a charge for 
each, and he would give the proceeds to a local charity. 
The charity was a strictly local one, for it began—and 
ended—“at home,” so far as the composer’s ingenious 
henchman was concerned. One of the most recent state¬ 
ments concerning Mascagni was to the effect that he had 
accepted an offer to take the directorship of a Conservatoire 
in San Francisco in connection with a model university 
which a very wealthy American lady, Mrs. Febea Hearst, 
is founding at a cost, so it has been said, of £8,000,000. 


The inability of contemporary composers to appreciate 
each others’ works has seldom been more strikingly 
displayed than in those passages from Tschaikoswky’s 
private correspondence which have recently been published 
to the world. And they read the more oddly too since 
Tschaikowsky was, as most people know, a man of the 
gentlest and most modest disposition, and the last to be 
influenced by any base or petty motive. A friend had 
urged him to call on Brahms, and this was his reply:— 

If I were to visit him what could I say ? If I were an 
honourable and truthful man I could only sav: “ Herr Brahms, 
I consider you, as a composer, ungifted, pretentious and 
lacking in all creative power. I do not place you high and 
I look down upon you with contempt; but you may be useful 
to me, and therefore I have come to see yon.” 


Of course, when he did meet Brahms, as he did in due 
course, Tschaikowsky did not express himself in this 
fashion. Had he done so the reply of Brahms, who had 
a pretty wit, and a good conceit of himself, would 
probably have been entertaining. But it is a real contri¬ 
bution to the psychology of the creative musician that the 
composer of the “ Pathetic ” symphony should have found 
it possible to express himself in such extraordinary terms 
concerning the author of, to name one masterpiece only 
out of many, the German Requiem. 


But Brahms was not the only contemporary whose music 
Tschaikowsky boggled at. His opinions on Wagner were 
hardly less remarkable. Take the following which he 
wrote after a visit to Bayreuth :— 

The Nibelungen may be a very great work; it ia true, 
though, all the same, that there never was such an interminable 
and wearisome piece of tomfoolery. The piling up of the 
most complicated and recondite harmonies, the colourlessness 
of the vocal parts, the endless dialogues and monologues, the 
darkness in the auditorium, the absence of all poetry, all 
interest in the plot—all this exhausted my nerves to the last 
degree. This then is the reform at which Wagner aimed! 
Before him men tried to delight the world with music—now 
the aim is to torture! Of course, there are splendid things 
in it, but altogether it bores one to death. For my part, 
I think Delibe’s “Sylvia” a thousand times finer! 

Truly there is consolation here for the plain man. To 
have been a contemporary of Brahms and Wagner and to 
have been unable to find delight in either! Verily the 
creative gift is not without its drawbacks. For it must 
not be overlooked of course that each. of the trio in 
question would probably have expressed himself in very 
similar terms concerning either of the others. We know 
at least that this was so in the case of Brahms and Wagner 
as regards each other’s works, and if either of them had 
any particular admiration for Tschaikowsky’s music the 
fact, I think, has never been recorded. 


“Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians” are a set of 
dainty little volumes dealing with the greater composers, 
and some of lesser note, which should find no lack of 
readers. Uniform in size and style with the same 
publisher's “ Painters ” series the little volumes numbering 
some fifty or sixty pages only of diminutive size naturally 
afford no Bcope for very exhaustive or original treatment 
of their subjects, but within their limits they appear to be 
sufficiently complete as well as accurate ana sound in 
judgment. Dr. Ebenezer Prout was of course admirably 
qualified to deal with Mozart, as was Mr. J. S. Shedlock 
to undertake the volume on Beethoven, while Mr. Henry 
Tolhurst and Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham write od Gounod and 
Sullivan respectively. In subsequent volumes Mr. J. F. 
Runciman is to deal with Wagner and Haydn, Dr. 
Cummings with Handel, and Mr. Vernon Blackburn with 
Mendelssohn, while since still others are promised it may 
doubtless be assumed that Bach, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms and the rest will receive attention in due course. 


The susceptibility to music of the lower animals has 
often been attested, but quite the most modern instance 
would seem to be that of tne racehorse recently referred to 
in one of the sporting papers. This favoured steed has 
placed in her stable a musical box which is set going to 
play to the animal twenty times a day. And from these 
it is declared she has derived manifest benefit. At least 
it is stated that during the three months in which she has 
enjoyed the performances in question the mare has won a 
steeple-chase and a hurdle-race, which is apparently 
regarded as conclusive. In which event, who shall foresee 
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the ultimate effects of this experiment? From musical 
boxes to trained performers is plainly the merest step. 
Wherefore musicians of the future may find opened up to 
them hereby a most lucrative field of activity. For race¬ 
horse owners we all know are nothing if not generous, 
and if it came to their bidding against one another for the 
services of this or that eminent virtuoso who knows what 
sums might not change hands ? 

Art Notes 

As Christmas comes one searches for presents of the 
kind known in the shops as " seasonable” ; it is 
above all things the time for the little ones. 
Yet, though Christmas be so national a holiday 
in this busy England of ours one is fain to confess 
how little real art is expended on the Christmas book, 
even on the child’s Christmas book ! I have been ranging 
the shops with this sole object in view: the hunting 
down of the really artistic Christmas book for the 
young. This year gives us the imported genius of 
two most brilliant American illustrators, two women 
of whose skill and art I have written more than once 
—indeed, I even suggested the Christmas book, and 
here we have their triumphal success “ The Book of the 
Child,” or if you prefer these handsome coloured prints 
in another form you may find it in the most handsome 
“ Calendar ” of the season. Both Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green and Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith give of their best— 
and a woman sees childhood with a mystic eye so different 
to the man’s vision. That other fine American illustrator, 
Miss Sarah Stillwell, I should like to have seen in sucb 
good company also; and we should then have had a trio 
of women whose work is, within its limits, without rival 
amongst English-speaking people to-day. It is as much 
above the accomplishment of Kate Greenaway, as was 
Kate Greenaway's above the mediocre coloured illustration 
of her own day until Caldecott thrust his genius upon the 
world. 


Apakt from the brilliant success of these two American 
ladies, I could find little of importance, little that could 
claim a permanent artistic quality and rank amongst the 
art products of this year. And the ordinary bookseller 
has a horrible faculty for letting high achievement of a 
year’s age pass away from his shelves—he has the 
abominable habit of considering only “ the latest thing.” 
In shop after shop I could get no copy of Randolph 
Caldecott, the immortal lord of the nursery—a man whose 
work has had an enormous influence on English art, as 
great an influence as Bret Harte has had on English 
letters. Indeed Caldecott even taught modem England 
how to print. When we see black, strong, clean lettering, 
we are inclined to speak of the influence of the Beggarstaff 
Brothers; or if we be “ aesthetic ” in our yearnings we 
try to pretend that William Morris gave us the great 
movement in printing with his over-elaborate illustration 
and his plethoric page. But it was Randolph Caldecott 
that taught us what pure lettering could be—it was 
Caldecott who brought back the clean-cut, well-shaped, 
simple thing. And it was Randolph Caldecott who, with 
his exquisite art, and his fine character sense, brought 
back to life and glorified the nursery rhyme. The only 
charge I have to make against these two clever American 
women is that they have allowed their “ Book of the 
Child ” to be printed in abominable and affected lettering 
which is utterly bad for the young eye to contemplate. 


I have said that a book a year old seems to be dead 
the bookseller, but I would appeal to the bookbuyer 


remember that there are superbly beautiful books still 
to be had from the publishers for the youngsters. 
Nicholson’s “ London Types ” with its broadly-drawn 
masterly study of an omnibus-driver on the cover is still 
procurable; so also is his "Almauac of Twelve Sports,” 
to the glorifying of the nursery. Their strength of 
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modelling, their rare accomplishment in black and white, 
and their rich English force place them in the forefront 
of achievement in the art of illustration. Then there is a 
very beautiful book, almost unknown I fancy, that deserves 
a success, “ Old Songs for Young England,” illustrated by 
Ostertag, that should be in every child's possession—ana 
in that of most of the grown-ups. I came across another 
charming book, I fancy of last year’s growth, judging by 
the contempt of the booksellers for it, entitled “ Sparks 
from the Nursery Fire,” by Sheila Braine, and illustrated 
by Mary Watson. And I would add, before closing this 
subject, that no child should be without ‘‘A Child’s 
Primer of Natural History ”—which reminds me that the 
King has commanded Mrs. Leslie Melville’s picture of 
“ Father Christmas,” now on view at Mr. Histed’s well- 
known galleries in Baker Street, to be sent to Buckingham 
Palace for his inspection. 


The International Art Society, at its general meeting, 
received a letter of appreciation from its newly-elected 
President, Monsieur Rodin; and was addressed by its 
Chairman, Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., the vice-president, 
who took the opportunity to pay the society’s tribute to 
their great lost master—indeed Whistler is a loss not only 
to this splendid society but to his age. I give place to no 
one in enthusiasm and appreciation for this very great 
painter. But when Mr. Lavery proceeds to say that in his 
“ Ten O’clock,” “ Whistler has written the gospel of art,” 
I can only remind Mr. Lavery of what he himself says, 
that “ in his great fight with Ruskin, Whistler demonstrated 
that painting and writing are separate and independent 
arts.” Quite so. Whistler wielded a brilliant bitter pen. 
But he never wrote a great thing. His written work would 
give him no slighest claim to be a great man—I am not 
sure that it does not even make him a supremely petty 
one. Whistler said, I believe, that Art is the science of 
heauty. There was never a more foolishly wrong definition 
of art. Art is not a science—no amount, of knowledge can 
make an artist. Art is an instinct. Nor has art anything 
whatever to do with beauty. The means by which all art 
is expressed must be beautiful—but the means by which 
all ait is expressed is craftsmanship not art. Art is the 
expression 01 emotion or sensation, whether by colour or 
language or oratory or sculpture or what not. Art is 
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just as much concerned with what is horrible or awful or 
uncouth as it is with beauty. Art is as much concerned 
with tragedy as with comedy, as much concerned with 
death and fear and vice as with happiness and courage 
and virtue. Rembrandt painted hideous women, vulgar 
men, with as great power as he painted his beautiful and 
faithful Hendrickje; but his craftsmanship was always 
beautiful. 


Art is the transference of emotion ; and who in his 
own province made colour utter in such exquisite har¬ 
monies the moods of nature as Whistler ? But when he 
came to icrite about it he floundered about in a sea of 
brilliant nonsense. His gospel was magnificent “ drivel ” 
— not a note of true inspiration in it. When Mr. Lavery 
seriously sets down that “Ten O’clock’’ is the only com¬ 
petent expression of art in existing literature he forgets 
that be has also said that “ Whistler demonstrated that 
painting and writing arc separate and independent arts.” 
What is sauce for Ruskin is sauce for Whistler. There 
is, in fact, no such thing as art for art’s sake—what 
Whistler and Flaubert both meant was that art was for 
craftsmanship’s sake, and they were childishly wrong in 
either case—as proved by the fact that they were both 
superior to their “ gospel.” No painter has exercised a 
greater influence for good on art in our generation than 
Whistler the painter. No man has exercised a more 
disastrous influence on art in our generation than Whistler 
the writer. From his very greatness his words have 
carried a weight they do not deserve—a weight that his 
sublime art utterly overbalances. But with this exception, 
Mr. Lavery has said nothing of the dead master that is not 
his simple due. I am glad to read, as every lover of art 
will be glad to know, that the International Society is in a 
flourishing condition. It would be a serious blow to art 
if any other report got abroad. It is the one society by 
which the Royal Academy may be kept from collapse. Mr. 
Lavery himself is one of its brilliant ornaments. Its 
shows have no rival in our day. It is in touch with all 
that is vital and powerful in art in a way that is out of the 
reach of any other society. And it shows a wide range 
and a keen observation over the brilliant men of the day 
quite unapproached by any other society. The mere fact 
that men like Joseph Pennell are on the selecting and 
hanging committee for black and white, that men like 
E. A. Walton and George Henry are not only not kept out 
but are actually concerned in the selection of paintings for 
its walls, together with Strang and Bertram Priestman and 
H. W’ilson and C. H. Shannon, and Derwent Wood to 
watch over the sculpture—all these facts prove that the 
society is fully aware of its responsibility to keep up its 
high intention and to keep in touch with the coming men, 
virtues that have placed the society in a first position in 
Europe. That the clique and the narrow vision will come 
upon this as upon all societies is only too humanly possible, 
but the day is far off yet. 


I looked in upon a show of water-colour landscapes by 
Mr. Jeffcock at a studio in Southampton Row last week- 
good sound water-colour work, broadly handled and 
vigorously and freshly put down. But surely this 
tendency of one man shows to hide themselves in out- 
of-the-way studios defeats its own end. Yet it was 
interesting in many ways, and led my thoughts to this 
strange problem : how is a young fellow to know whether 
he should devote his life to art or not unless he possess 
great promise. I have seen half-a-dozen shows of water¬ 
colour landscapes during the last month. Are these 
artists making a living wage at the business? will they 
make a career of it? What is the end ? One hesitates 
to say. The accomplishment is sometimes remarkable. 
But art requires such high achievement to be worth 
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the life’s toil that it compels. Are these young fellows, or 
are they not, laying up a sad middle age for themselves ? 


The “ Printseller ” contains, amongst other interesting 
items this month, a reproduction of an etching by our 
late Queen, which shows no mean feeling for form, under 
the guiding tuition of Sir Edwin Landseer; whilst Mr. 
Austin continues his paper on the History of Engraving. 
The paper on Fantin, by Mr. Wedmore, is illustrated by 
some interesting lithographs which are printed on a scale 
that gives an excellent idea of the originals. 


The members of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravprs will entertain their new president. 
Monsieur A. Rodin, to dinner at the Caf6 Royal, on 
Tuesday, January 12, 1904. It is expected that a dis¬ 
tinguished company will be present to meet the president, 
who will preside on this occasion. 


I give on the previous page an illustration from “ Moot 
Points: Friendly Disputes on Art and Industry, between 
Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day.” 


Songs from the Hearts of Women. By Nicholas Smith. 

(Chicago: McClurg.) 

This is a collection of what the author thinks the best 
hymns written by women, accompanied by brief memoirs 
of the writers, and a few words on the work of each. The 
collection covers two hundred years, from Madame Guyon 
to Miss Lathbury, and amounts to one hundred in number. 
The accompanying editorial matter in each case is not pre¬ 
fixed to the selection, or selections, after the usual fashion ; 
but the quoted hymns are, so to speak, imbedded in it, 
like quotations made in the course of a review. The 
method has its advantages for the editor; but it has also, 
we think, its disadvantages for the reader, who (unless Le 
turns to the table of contents—a cumbrous manner of 
reading) is more or less under compulsion to swallow the 
editorial capsule along with the poetic pill. Now, for our 
part, we prefer to be free to take or leave the capsule; to 
read the poem, and afterwards read the editorial addenda 
or not, as the mood impels us. We rather fancy that 
many, if not most, readers are of our mind in this matter. 
Another and much slighter objection (if it be an objection) 
is that the editorial comment nowhere considers the 
individual character of the various writers’ work. Such 
stereotyped and general descriptions as “good,” “beau¬ 
tiful,” “full of tenderness,” “a little gem,” and the like, 
do service for all and convey no distinction between the 
note of one writer and another. This absence of the 
critical element, for it amounts to that, may be intentional; 
and doubtless most readers will not resent it. There is 
naturally a larger infusion of the American hymnist than 
we should expect or perhaps desire in an English com¬ 
pilation ; but the selections are made with taste, and are 
comprehensive enough. Madame de Guyon’s hymns, by 
the way, perhaps owe as much to Cowper as to herself, in 
their English form. 


An Interesting Announcement will be made in next 
week’s issue of The Academy and Literature with 
regard to “ ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 
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A Literary Institute 


R obert Southey is not remembered as a literary 
reformer, and there is a wide gulf between to-day 
and the “ thirties.” But a curious interest, if 
nothing more, attaches to a project in which ha 
took an active part, although it has long since been totally 
forgotten, and is, in all its details, it is to be feared, 
irretrievably lost. The episode is, moreover, worth 
recalling as one of the few examples of any recognition of 
the interests of literature by the advisers of the Crown. 


“ The British Institute,” says Sir Henry Taylor, 
“ was to be divided into four academies: 1st, Physics 
and Mathematics; 2nd, Moral and Political Science; 
3rd, General Literature; 4th, Classics and Antiquarian 
Learning; which were to consist each of eight salaried 
and four honorary members, those under thirty years of 
age receiving £200 a-year, those above thirty receiving 
£500, and one, as president, receiving £800. The members 
were to be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by the 



ETCHING BY QUEEN VICTORIA 

[From the “ Print seller and Collector.") 


It is almost impossible to realise to-day the paramount 
position Southey occupied at the zenith of his fame. But 
it was only a matter of course that Lord Brougham, the 
last man it might have been supposed to concern himself 
with the interests of letters, in the declining days of the 
Administration of Earl Grey, should have paid him the 
compliment of consulting him as to the best directions in 
which the Government could act to advance the status of 
the literary calling. Southey, in reply, although he did 
not conceal bis distrust of Brougham’s sincerity, suggested 
a scheme under which young writers could be subsidised 
and so spared the necessity of pot-boiling, a consummation 
which in those days seems to have been normally achieved 
by writing political lampoons of a seditious character. On 
the formation of Sir Robert Peel's Administration in 1834, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Colonial Secretary, discussed 
Southey’s plan with Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Henry Taylor 
was consulted as to what could be done in the desired 
direction. 

Sir Henry accordingly evolved a programme on Southey’s 
outlines, with additions upon the model of the Institut 
National. The only record of the scheme is contained in 
Sir Henry Taylor’s “ Autobiography.” The Institut 
National had been divided into L’Academie Frangaise, 
L’Academie dps Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, L’Academie 
des Sciences, L'Aeademie des Beaux-Arts, L’Acad6mie des 
Sciences, Morales et Politiques, and these divisions were 
s. miwhat slavishly followed. 


Crown, and vacancies thereafter to be filled alternately by 
the Crown’s selection from three candidates chosen by the 
Academy, and by the Academy’s selection from three 
candidates chosen by the Crown. The paper I wrote 
enters at some length into the grounds and pleas for 
establishing such an institution, and the difficulties and 
objections which would have to be encountered. It was 
regarded with some favour.” 

Lord Aberdeen thought that a Bill in support of the 
scheme would be as likely to succeed as any other measure 
the Government could bring forward, but he qualified his 
opinion by remarking that he did not know what the 
measure was in which they were not likely to be defeated. 
The Ministry were a few weeks later thrown out on the 
question of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church, and, 
as Sir Henry Taylor tells us, “ All that Sir Robert Peel 
could do was to appropriate to literature the annual £1,200 
already on the Civil List of pensions to be granted by 
the Crown.” It is a pity the alleged appropriation was 
interpreted with so much elasticity by succeeding Premiers. 

Professor Edward Dowden, who is at once the biographer 
of Southey and the editor of Sir Henry Taylor’s “ Corre¬ 
spondence," was good enough to ascertain, at my suggestion, 
whether any copy of Sir Henry’s outline was extant, and 
kindly reported to me that there wa3 no trace whatever of 
it amongst his papers. So there is no doubt that it exists, 
if at all, only in the limbo of the Treasury archives, whence 
it is never likely to emerge. W. Morris Colles. 
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Correspondence 

What’s in Names ? 

• 

Sir, —The inconsistency which seems to exist in our employment 
of author’s names, is one of those slight problems whicn is the 
more interesting because the solution is hard to find. There are 
reasons, however, for everything, particularly for inconsistencies, 
and however unimportant the discovery of these reasons may be, 
we find a peculiar pleasure in being able to distinguish the rule 
by which our unconscious instinct is governed. 

I do not agree with vour correspondent, that in using either the 
surname or the name in full, we are influenced by a personal 
feeling for an author’s individuality. If this were so, the same 
practice would prevail everywhere, some saying Robert Louis 
Stevenson, others Stevenson. I think it is more likely, as your 
correspondent suggests, that the literary position of writers such 
as Homer, Milton and Chaucer decides the omission of the 
Christian name; but these were absolutely unique and their 
genius is undisputed ; we speak of them as we speak of the 
Armada, the War of Independence, the Wallace, and in our minds 
prefix these writere with the demonstrative article. There must 
l>e some rule to include most inconsistencies. 

Surely the employment of the full name depends on the 
commoners of the surname. Take, for instance, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Probably we use the three to distinguish him from 
George or Robert Stephenson. We might add examples of this 
kind, such as Adam Smith, William Morris, Matthew Arnold. On 
the other hand surnames which are rather unique are invariably 
said alone, as Thackeray, Barrie and Swift, authors quoted by 
your correspondent, testify. With regard to Edgar Allan Poe, I 
should think sound would account for the use of the name in full, 
just as we say Anthony Hope, because the monosyllable is abrupt. 

The poets Gray, Pope, Keats, and many others form a list of 
exceptions to this rule, so perhaps we might class them apart as 
poets who are comparatively so few in number compared to prose 
writers that the one name is sufficient to identify them. 

Lastly we come to women writers. It is doubtful whether Miss 
Austen is more common than Jane Austen or vice versfi. I think 
most women receive their full title, especially the novel writers. 
Here again we find exceptions, such as Miss Braddon, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and the only forthcoming suggestion is that it is used 
out of deference to living personalities This again is contradicted 
by Marie Oorelli, for whom we offer the excuse that the name is 
foreign. Of the modern writers, Kipling, Meredith, the rule of 
the uncommon name applies, and with regard to Wells and Jacobs, 
I believe it is more usual to say H. G. Wells and W. W. Jacobs 
than to use the surnames alone.—Yours, &c, Mcbielle. 


Sir,— This question is likely to spread to inconvenient length, 
so I will just suggest that the true explanation is a matter of 
convenience : thus, the name Lamb is short and needs a prefix, 
besides there was his sister ; Swift we call “ Dean,” compare him 
with Sterne who stands solus, so does Thackeray ; Austin is 
common, Stevenson confuses with Stephenson and is thus very 
common. Dickens is equivocal; we exclaim “ what the Dickens ? ” 
meaning deuce and “ devil ” ; and “ Dickens : how it burns ! ” we 
add Miss, to distinguish the daughter Edgeworth from her father, 
a long-established usage.—Yours, Ac, A. H. 


Book Buying in New York 

Sib,—A New Yorker on a first visit to London must surely be 
astonished at the number of book-shops in our streets, by their 
size and by the display of books in their windows. When first 
I spent a day in New York I was struck by just the opposite fact, 
nowhere could I Bee a bookshop; there may have been many, but 
I did not see them. Strolling along Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
all that forced itself on my notice were the establishments of two 
or three publishing houses, noticeably Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
Scribner’s Sons, where books were shown in the windows and 
book-lovers were tempted to buy. But, in our sense of the word, 
never a bookshop to be seen. 

Where then should I buy a book, I asked, and was answered 
“ At a Department Store.” To a store then I went, a vast, rackettv, 
busy place, where everything was sold from a Paris costume down 
to wood-alcohol (t.e, methylated spirits). There, amid counters 
crammed with dress goods of all sorts for man and woman, I 
found the book department, a bookshop right in the centre of the 
turmoil of the store. I spent a pleasant half-hour turning over 
books and magazines, big, small, expensive, cheap books, all 


kinds. No one disturbed me. The books were mostly in stacks* 
with a large label atop, denoting the price. In fact books were 
piled up there—and assumably sold—just as tins of meat or 
packages of tea are piled up in a grocer’s shop. Books in fact 
were sold in quantities that would stagger even the imagination 
of an English bookseller. My leisurely survey over, I purchased 
of a smiling young lady the volumes of my choice, Ruskin’s 
“ Stones of Venice," at, I think, 25 e., illustrations and all, neatly 
bound in cloth, and a paper novel by Blackmore for 5 c. This, I 
thought, is book-buying indeed! More than one visit did I pay to 
that enticing book-counter. 

There are points about this method of mixing bookselling with 
other matters that do not altogether commend themselves; most of 
us have a hankering after the old-fashioned bookseller’s shop. 
Much the same thing has, of course, been tried over here at our 
co-operative Btores, but there the public is limited to ticket-holders. 
But Americans are fond of pushing their methods over here, and 
maybe, ere long, we shall have a department store over here, with 
a book counter. Then the bookseller’s lot will be even more 
unhappy than it is already. 

Much has lately been written on tho subject of bookselling, but 
with regard to it nothing has been done. Why not? Can not 
anything be done to help one of the most deserving classes in the 
country ?—Yours, Ac., M. Street. 

[We have received a letter concerning Shelley’s “ Victor 
and Cazire,” which we will forward to “ G. S.” if he will 
kindly write to ns again, as his address has been put 
astray. —Ed.] 


“ Academy ” Questions and Answebs. —Held over this 
week for want of space. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Company declares, on 
account of the next accruing dividend, an interim dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income tax, payable on the 6th 
January next. 


LONQMAN’S MAGAZINE. January 1904. 

•to. Prlco BIXPZMCt. 

NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Bv W. & Norris. Chapters Xtll., XIV. 

MARINE STEAM TURBINES. By Robert Chomik. 

THE KINO'S NOSE. Bv Maroarkt Ahmour. 

SOME SCOUTS—BUT NOT SCOUTING. Bv Captain A. 0. Vaughan. 
LAMENT FOR FIONA VAR. Bv Kva gork-Boohi. 

HUMOURS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. By Louisa Jebb. 

THE BROWN PUPPY. Iiv Ellen Ada Smith. 

RAHIL YARNHAOEN: The German Sibyl of tbe Nineteenth 
Century. By Mary Hargrave. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Laxo. 

_LONGMANS, QUEEN > Co, ». Paternoster low, London, EC 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by BALPH DABLINGTON, F.B.G.S. 

Maps by BABTHOLOMEW. 

P’oap. 8vo. OS'F. SHlLLISa EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. Phelps, late American Minister; 
Professor John Buskin, LL.D.; Bobkbt Bbownino, A. W. 
Kinglakk, and Sir Theodobe Martin, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE IS LB OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and lta BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBRN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HA8TING8, and 8T. LBONARDR 
I LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR. ) 

( LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, j 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVEY. 
CONWAY. COLWYN BAY, BBTTW3-Y-00BD, SNOWDON, * FBSTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLOBLLY, HARLECH, CRIOOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN. HEREFORD, WOROBSTBR, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is. —THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to tbe leading 

hotels throughout the world. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 68.-60 Illuatrationa, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, MJL 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DABLINGTON t Co. 

London: Simpxin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent dt Co, Ltd, 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BHENTANO'8 
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THE GALLERY, 

I, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, W. 

E XHIBITION of Drawings and Sketches 
by Laurence Housman, and Water 
Colours by John Bailue. 

Hours, 10.30 to 6. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. — The JULY 
CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Smith & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 

JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Book Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 

Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

"TTT ILLIAM GLATSHER, 
VV Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

266, High Holbobn, London. 

Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, , 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 1 


w 


ILLIAMS Jt NORG ATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

F irst editions of modern 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Ac. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogses issued and sent 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

B OOKS WANTE D.—25 s . each offered. 

Handley Cross, 1864 ; Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894 ; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 
1805 ; 100,000 books for sale and wanted. Cata¬ 
logues free.— Juckes, Book Merchants, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

B ooksellers in Birmingham.— 

“Edwabd Bakes, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Editor, Bazaar. 

B OOKS WANTED, 26s. each offered.—Free¬ 
man’s Historical Geography, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Earthwork 
•out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1861; Kent’s 
Foems, 1817, 1818 or 1820 : Symond's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Symond's Essays, 2 
•vol9., 1890; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823; Singer’s 
Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869 ; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants. 
— Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
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TOILET & BATH. 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES^ 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON. 

A N EXAMINATION will be held at the 
above School on TUESDAY, September 8, 
1903, and on the fo'lowing Days, for PILLING 
UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION.—Full particulars of the Ex¬ 
amination can be obtained on application to the 
Bursak. 

L ITERARY GENTLEMAN Wanted as 
Reader and Companion to live abroad. 
Must be unmarried ; have an agreeable voice; 
must be cultivated and conversational. High¬ 
est references. Liberal salary. — Address, 

“ Literary,” Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 

VACANCY FOR A TEACHER. 

O WING to a resignation, the place of an 
English Teacher at the Municipal Gym¬ 
nasium in Berne, Switzerland, for the winter 
term 1903/1904 (beginning on the 12th October, 
1903), is temporarily vacant; number of lessons,' 
20 hours weekly for the upper forms. Salary per 
annum, 200 to 250 francs per each weekly lesson. 

At the op]>ortunity of all teachers' places 
becoming vacant in the beginning of 1904/1905, 
owing to theexpiration of official term of appoint¬ 
ment, the above position will be fixed at 22 I 
to 28 hours weekly, with a salary starting at 
4,000 francs per annum, increasing by 300 francs 
after 4, 8 and 12 years’ service at the institution. 

Applications with certificates of qualifications 
and practical experience to be sent in before the 
loth July, to the President of the School Com¬ 
mission," Prof. Dr. Woker, 12, Breitenstrasse, 
Berne, Switzerland. 

SCHOOL COMMISSION.” 
Berne, 24th June, 1903. 

T YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre¬ 
spondence, &c., Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe¬ 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors' References sent. — GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 

T ypewriting.—A uthors’ mss., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from lOd. per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.— Typist, 23b, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 

T YPEWRITING. — Neat, prompt, accurate. 

From lOd. per 1,000. Highest references. 
Legal, dramatic, scientific. Pedigrees a speciality. 
French, all branches.—Mrs. Michel, 48, Roths¬ 
child Street, West Norwood, S.E. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—AddresB, Miss Mbsseb, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

G O "Vf /^O. TOURS.—1st class, all 

• •V>' meals on steamers, and Hotel 

accommodation, with full table d’hote board, dec. 

Ostend, Ardennes, &c.Week-end Tour£l 3 9 

Edinburgh and Highlands.5-day Tour 2 19 6 

Bordeaux, Pyrenees, dec.11-12-day Tour 7 5 0 

Algeria, via Bordeaux .8-19-day Tour 21 0 0 

Hamburg, via Harwich.5-day Tour 4 16 0 

Hamburg, Copenhagen, dec.6-day Tour 6 12 6 

Scandinavia.Ideal 16-day Tour 7 0 0 

Midnight Sun, Grand Scandinavian, 

23-day Tour 24 7 0 
Longer Tours at proportionately oheaper fares. 
Illustrated Guide, with splendid route maps, by post, 

2d. G.S.N.Co., Ltd., 55, Great Tower Street, E.C. 
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TO SUIT EVERY HAND 

BIRMINGHAM. 


eon 

7* ' ALL STATIONERS 


THE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 
CARDIFF SCHEME. 

T HE Governors are prepared to receive appli¬ 
cations for the post of HEAD MASTER 
for the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys, 
rendered vacant by the appointment of the 
present Menu Master, Dr. J. J. Findlay. M.A., 
to the Chair of Education at The Owens College, 
Manchester. 

The Stipend and Capitation Grant, together, 
at present amount to £640 per annum, on an 
attendance of 220 boys, and the remuneration is 
steadily increasing. 

Intending Applicants may obtain particulars 
of the appointment from the Clerk to the 
Governors, who will also supply copies of the 
Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than 
six testimonials and marked on cover “ Head 
Master,” must be in the hands of the under- 
signed not later than MONDAY, 13 th JULY 
NEXT. 

By Order of the Governors, 

DAVID SHEPHERD, 

Clerlt. 

No. 1, Frederick Street, Cardiff, 

23rd June, 1903. 


“THE 

LITERARY 


ACADEMY ” 

COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 198. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
24) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose it with their reply. 


27 , 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Bldgg^ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly 
O balances when not drawn 
below £ 100 . 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
^■1®/ on Deposits, repayable on 
2 /© demand. 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for 
CuMLomers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
post free. 

C. A. RAYENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone , No. 5 Holborn. 

Telegraphic Addrets, “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


27 . 

2 * 7 . 



Nerves. 


There is no surer Nerve 
Tonic and Restorative 
than the great French 
Remedy, 

Eau des Cannes (Boyer). 
In cases of Nervous Break¬ 
down, General Debility, Lack 
of Energy, and Exhaustion, it 
produces the happiest results. 
Thousands of tired men and 
women endorse its remarkable 
efficacy. Phials, I3|d. 

200 years’ reputation. 

Have yon read “Nerves,” a most interesting 
Brochure ? Sent free from Eau des Cannes (Boyer) 
• Agency, 46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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THE PIANOLA. 


TT0VV many people have pianos and yet are debarred from the enjoyment of 
music in their homes, because, though appreciating its charm, they 
cannot acquire technique—the art of fiudiug and striking the proper keys at 
the proper time ! 

The merest novice can now surmount this difficulty with the aid of the 
Pianola, and render any composition whatever, from the most complicated 
masterpiece to the simplest air. 

But this, the imparting of technique, is only one and not the main function of the Pianola. The player is not 
simply euabled to render a piece in a lifeless, though correct, fashion. The potentialities of its use are much more. 

By relieving the player of the mental strain incident to the striving after technique, it enables him, so much the 
more, to concentrate his attention upon expression and feeling, the very soul of music, and the essence of the 
excellence of all our great performers. 

In short, by relieving the player of the mechanical part of piano playing, the Pianola enables him to give the 
greatest possible scope to his musical individuality. The price of the Pianola is £ 65. 

IF UNABLE TO CALL PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE HH. 

THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 

225, Regent Street, London, W. 

On or about 1st September, our business will be transferred to AOUAN HALL 135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, formerly known as the 

Crosvenor Galleries. 


175,000 

Colgate’s Shaving Sticks 
sold during 1902. 


COLGATE & CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1806. 


The oldest and largest Soapmakers 
and Perfumers in America, with 
Branches in London, Paris, and 
Sydney. 


Dose! One at Night. 

You Must take Something 


Take CARTER’S! 50 Years’ 
Reputation. 



ARTERS 



I T T L E 

IVER 


ILLS 


Cure 




30 FIRST AWARDS at 
National and International 
Exhibitions, also 
PARIS 1900, GRAND PRIZE. 


BILIOUSNESS. INDIGESTION. 

SICK HEADACHE. CONSTIPATION. 

TORPID LIVER. DIZZINESS. 

FURRED TONGUE. SALLOW SKIN. 


• MALL PILL. SMALL OOSE. SMALL PRIOB. 

Genuine Wrapper Printed 
on WHITE PAPEE, BLUE 
LETTERS. 

Look for the Signature 
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THE ONE MAGAZINE 
FOR THE RIVER 
AND THE SANDS 

OmctGt 


THE 


JULY 


SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 

NOW SELLING EVERYWHERE 


CONTENTS 


The Metempsychosis of the Ogdens... Edward S. Van Zile 
Two Songs ... ... ... ... ... Julian Durand 

Madrigal ... ... ... ... ... Clinton Seollard 

How “ The Kid ” went over the Range Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Logical ... ... ... ... ... ... Andy Xante 

In the Cloister of San Juan. Thomas Walsh 

Jane's Gentleman . Owen Olirer 

A Summer Siren . Frank Hue Batchcldcr 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

Guy Wetviare Carryl 
The Song of Sixteen. Louise Chandler Moulton 


Trafalgar Square . 

To the Portrait of a Brunette 

The Patted Calf . 

In Proof of the Maxim 

When She Golfs . 

Fayal, tho Unforgiving 

Prescience . 

The Voice o’ Love . 

Blue Blood . 

Undersongs . 

At the Year's End . 

Pair and Dear. 

The Plaint of a Poetess 
A Woodland Awakening 

An Evening Musicale. 

At Her Won!. 

Break a Heart and Make an Actor 

Plenitude . 

The Beautiful Woman’s Narrative 
The Professor's Love Story ... 

Lnughter . 

The Lord of Creation. 

Exhibit A . 

“She’s All the World to Me" 

La Oriife de Lion . 

In the Garden ;. 

A Whispered Wool . 

The Burglar . 

Rondel... . 

The Blue Thom of Kashgar... 

Chanson Bretonne . 

The Day Fairfax Returned ... 

An Ancient Truth . 

The Old Codger’s Inhumanity 


... Marvin. Dana 
William II. Ilayne 
Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 
Boy Farrell Greene 
... Edwin L. Sabin 
Miriam Miehelson 
... John Winwovd 
Theodosia Garrison 
G. B. Burg in 
... Arthur Stringer 
... Martha Fish el 

... Madeline Bridges 
... Ethel M. Kelley 
... Aloysios Coll 
... May Isabel Fish 
Felix Carmen 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
Elsa Barker 
The Baroness run ffutt.cn 
Edward IP. Barnard 
Mr Crea Plekeri eg 
L. de 1 ’. Matthcwma n 
... Kate Jordan 
Yu man Huberts Andrews 
... Francois Cojtpie 
... Duffle! d Osborne 
... I rnitu Seibert 
... Ilosr K. Werhes 
... Helen Sr,ill 

... Edward Bolt wood 
La Duehesse Dr Bohan 
Bobert C. I. Meyers 
... Charlotte Decker 
... Tom P. Morgan 


PLAY- 6 d - «* 
PICTORIAL 

An Illustrated Monthly Journal. 

EACH NUMBER DEALING WITH A SINGLE PLAY. 

No. J. “ MICE AND MEN ” (Sixth Edn.) 

„ 2. “ A COUNTRY MOUSE ” (Fourth 
Edition). 

„ 3. “ THE TOREADOR ” (Fifth Edn.) 

„ 4. “ QUALITY STREET ” (Second 
Edition). 

„ 5. “ THREE LITTLE MAIDS.” 

„ 6. ‘'MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 
(Third Edition). 

„ 7. “ IF I WERE KING ” 

„ 8. “ A COUNTRY GIRL.” 

„ 9. “ THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 

„ 10. “A PRINCESS OF KENSING¬ 
TON.” 

„ 11. “ THE ADMIRABLE CRICH¬ 
TON.” Special Summer No. 

„ 12. “ THE CLANDESTINE MAR¬ 
RIAGE.” 

„ 13. “OLD HEIDELBERG.” (Aug. 1st) 

And on the first of each succeeding month. 


The Play-Pictorial stands alone amongst 
illustrated journalism on the 
following points: — 

1. Originality of Design. 

2. Novelty of Purpose. 

3. Number of Illustrations (80 and over in 

each issue). 

4. The freshness of its Pictures. 

(Each one being tho sole Copyright ot the Play-Pictorial, and taken specially 
for that Journal.) 

5. The perfection of its Printing. 

6. Unprecedented Success. 

IT IS A SHILLING JOURNAL FOR SIXPENCE. 

Post Free Eljfhtpcnc©* 


PLAY-PICTORIAL POST CARDS 

of each of the above Plays (in separate packets). 
12 in a packet, beautifully engraved. 

ONE SHILLING. (Postage td.) 


The PLAY-PICTORIAL, 35, Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


TrLniM t*y Eyrk. fti'oTrifcWnoW, Hu Prinl*r» % Ea»»t Hording SL, EX!., ami Published for the Proprietor by PKTKH GBORGK AKDUEwe, 43, Chancery Lauc W r 
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ONE SHILLING 


The Smart Set Publishing Go. 

LIMITED 

90-93 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C. 
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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at Gd. per line, in the readable type shown. The Displayed Advertisements are 

charged at 5s. per inch. ' 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and , 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Book Importers, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 

Specimen Copies Gratis. 

NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 

to Glaisher’s Remainder Book Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 

Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

TTT ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
W Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, Ac. 

F irst editions of modern 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phi*, Rowlandson, Leech, Ac. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

B OOKS.—We want good Books. Do you 
want Cash 1 Good prices paid for any¬ 
thing rare, curious, quaint fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting nook-, Ac, List 
free.— Juckbs, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED 
OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON 
REQUEST. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Town & Country Houses 
& Grounds Photographed. 

INTERIORS A SPECIALITY. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

Brook Green, Hammersmith, W 
Trustees of the Foundation.—The Mercers' 
Company. 

Head Mistress : 

Miss FRANCES R. GUAY, 

Class. Trip., Newnbam College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Head Mistress, at the School, or from Sir John 
Watnky, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 
Hall, E.C. 

T YPEWRITING accurately and promptly 
executed. 9<1. per 1,000 words. Carbon 
duplicates. Highest testimonials.— Miss Lawson, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 

r |1YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
JL Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre¬ 
spondence, Ac., Typed ; ot from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Eight years’ expe¬ 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent. — GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 

rnYPEWRITING.—Novels, Plays, Reviews, 
JL Ac., accurately Typed at lOd. per 1,000 
words. Ten years’ experience. References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 
E. L. Davidson, 68 , Hyde Vale, Blackbeath, 
London. 


BOOKER AND SULLIVAN, 

87-60, Chancery Lane, Wi. 

Telephone 9252 Central. 


rn Y PE WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
JL Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from lOd. per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials.— Typist, 23b, Royal Parade, 
Croydon. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

NOTE.—Amateurs and others 
owning Photographs of Literary, 
Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are requested to com¬ 
municate with the Editor of this 
Journal, 9, East Harding Street, 
E.C. 


RATON’S 

LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 

1,094 Pages, Red Cloth, Post Free 2/-, 

Contains particulars with illustrations of reliable 
Schools (in England and abroad) for Boys and 
Girls. If detailed statement of requirements 
be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be 
forwarded free, of charge.— J. A J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. 

NOTICE. 

As a New Volume begins with 
the next Number, this is a 
suitable time to subscribe to 
The ACADEMY & LITERA¬ 
TURE, which is POSTED 
FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to 
every ANNUAL SUBSCRI- 
IER in the United Kingdom 
prepaying 13/-. FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE¬ 
PAYMENT of 17/6 will 
secure it being sent Post 
Free to any address through¬ 
out the World for a uniform 
id. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from 
id. minimum to 2|d. per copy. 
Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, 
or direct to the Publisher, 9, 
East Harding Street, E.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) 
for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADEilY should be sent not 
later than Noon on Thursday to 
9, East Harding Street, E.C. 
Terms, &c., on application. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 



WHITE 


& 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


MUBIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may toe entered at ANY DATE, For THREE, 
8IX, or TWELVE MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA per annum 
upwards. Prospectus of Terms, with List of New Books, 
post free on application. 

BOOKSELLING AND BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

All the BEST NEW BOOKS forCHIUSTMAS and NEW YEAR GIFTS are on 
view and for SALK in Messrs. MUDIH’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, in Cloth, or in 
Handsome Lent her Bindings. • 

NEW BOOKS in Cloth at Discount Prices. 

GUIDE BOOKS. Baedeker’s, Murray’s, and Black’s Guides, at Discount Prices. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books 
kept in Stock or Supplied to Order. 

DICTIONARIES in all European Languages, Conversation Books, &c„ 
Grammars. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS. A Large Stock of Second-Hand Books always 

on Sale at Greatly Reduced. Prices. 

BOOKBINDING^ High-Clasp and Plain, all styles to order, by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Old Bindings carefully repaired. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C., London; 

•iS, Queen Victoria Street, K.O., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manoheeter. 
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FROG IN YOUR THROAT. 

Trade-mark. Registered. 

These tablets are useful in Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, “ Laryngeal ” and “ Bronchial Inflammation,” “ Rawness," 
‘•Irritation,” “Tickling,” “Clergymen's Sore Throat,” “ Smoker’s Sore Throat," Sorenkss resulting from 
dryness of the throat and air passages, or from “ clearing the throat.” They afford greater relief than anything heretofore known. 
Especially useful to Singers, Speakers, Readers, Actors, Teachers, and all voice workers. 

Directions.— For adults and children. Let a tablet dissolve in the mouth every 5 or 10 minutes until relieved. If you 
take one before going to bed, you won’t be disturbed by coughing, but will get a comfortable night’s sleep. 

Harmless. Does not upset the stomach. 



1 # I*/ 0 } 

Faf ii fBb^I 


Original large 


Dainty Samples , with Treatise , Free, id. Stamp. 
Established 1846. 

Hall & Ruckel, 46 Hoi born Viaduct, London. 


NERVES. 

There is no surer Nerve Tonic 
and Restorative than the great 
French Remedy, 

Eau des Carmes (Boyer). 

In cases of Nervous Breakdown, General 
Debility, Lack of Energy, and Exhaustion, it 
produces the happiest results. Thousands 
of tired men and women endorse its remark¬ 
able effleaey. 


Phials, 13 £d. 


200 years’ reputation. 


Have you read “ Nerves,” a most interesting Brochure J 
Sent free from Eau des Cannes (Boyer) Agency, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


“Homely Hints” 


mm on Food and Cooking, 

' Digestion and Indigestion, 
with over 140 simple, 
economical and practical 
By Alfonse. recipes. 


Prion 1/- post free. 


Published at 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 
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iAj *‘* cHANGE a s So 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. ^ A *. 

^ Governor— ^ d 


Sub-Qovernor— 

SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 

Directors - 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. 

R. Barclay, Esq. 

Edward Clifton Brown, Esq. 

Walter Sponcer Morgan Burns, Esq. 
R. F. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 

E. H. Cunard, Esq. 

E. J. Danlell, Esq. 

Sir A. Dent, K.C.M.G. 

Sir W. Dunn, Bart., M.P. 

C. E. Green, Esq. 

Capt. Philip Green. 

C. E. Hambro, Esq., M.P. 


Deputy Ooveraor— 

C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 

Directors — 

T. F. Knowles, Esq. 

G. F. Maloolmson, Esq. 

M. G. Megaw. Esq. 

D. Melnertzhagen, Esq. 

W. R. Moberly, EBq. 

H. Morley, Esq. 

Spencer J. Portal, Esq. 
w. G. Rathbone, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P. 

J. Roberts, Esq. 

V. H. Smith, Esq. 

Capt. Sir G. R. Vyryan, K.C.M.G. 




W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Fire, £irc, marine, Accidents, Burglary $ employers’ Liability. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Claims Paid exceed £41,000,000. 

FIRE. 

Insurances granted Covering Loss or Damage 
by Fire at Moderate Rates. 


Funds in hand exceed £5,000,000. 

LIFE. 

Large Bonuses. 

Low Premiums. Unimpeachable Security. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 

Personal Accident and Employers’ Liability Insurances are now Granted at Moderate Rates. 
Apply for full Information to THE SECRETARY: HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 




NO FILLER NEEDED. 

PEN COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


No. 1 12/6" 

No. 2 16 - 

No. 3 21/- 

5 varieties of Nibs. 


THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF 


IF WE COULD PUT A CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN 

Into your hand at this moment Instead of merely telling 
about It: If you could press the lever and fill the pen and 
write with It—we know fora certainty you’d never ho witlx- 
rted with any other. Will you lotus prove to you tlial the 
CONKLIN is really the superior pen wo say It is 
A full descriptive Catalogue 
sent free on application 

American Agencies, Ltd., 38 - ^ u l „ a, V!:c 
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